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PORT  TARASCON: 

THE  LAST  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  TARTARIN. 


By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET,  Translated  by  HENRY  JAMES. 


TRANSLATORS  PREFACE. 

THE  three  great  episodes  in  the  career  of 
Alphonse  Daudet’s  genial  and  hapless  hero 
form  together  so  vivid  a picture  and  so  com- 
plete a history,  are  so  full  of  reciprocal  refer- 
ence and  confirmation,  that  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  fix  our  attention  on  one  of  them  without 
bearing  the  others  in  mind.  If  the  reader  turn 
back  to  Tartarin  of  Tarascon , of  which  the  main 
subject  is  the  worthy  bachelor’s  passion  for 
the  pursuit  of  imaginary  beasts — of  course  he 
is  incapable  of  killing  a fly — he  will  see  how 
the  author  has  vivified  the  conception  from 
the  first,  putting  into  it  an  intensity  of  life 
that  could  only  throb  on  hilariously  into  new 
exuberances.  Those  readers  to  whom  Tarta- 
rs ns  earlier  adventures  have  not  been  definite- 
ly revealed — his  visit  to  Algeria  in  pursuit  of 
the  lion  of  the  Atlas,  his  wonderful  appearance 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  qualifies  himself  by 
rare  and  grotesque  achievements  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Tarascon,  an  office 
in  regard  to  which  the  bilious  Costecalde  is 
his  competitor  — such  uninstructed  persons 
should  turn  immediately  to  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  delightful  record.  They  will  there 
acquire  a farther  insight  into  some  of  the  mat- 
ters tan talizi ugly  alluded  to  in  Port  Tarascon 
— the  baobab  and  the  camel,  the  lion-skins, 
the  poisoned  arrows,  the  alpenstock  of  honor, 
the  critical  hours  passed  in  a dark  dungeon  in 
the  Chateau  de  Chillon. 

We  ninst  praise,  moreover,  not  only  the  evo- 
cation of  the  sonorous  and  sociable  little  figure 
of  Tartarin  himself — broad  of  shoulder  and 
bright  of  eye,  bald  of  head,  short  of  beard, 
belted  on  a comfortable  scale  for  all  exploits — 
but  the  bright  image  of  the  wonderfully  hu- 
man little  town  which  he  has  made  renowned, 
and  in  which  the  charming  art  of  touching 
np  the  truth  — the  poor,  bare,  shabby  facts 
of  things — is  represented  as  flourishing  more 
than  anywhere  else  upon  earth.  A compen- 
dium of  all  the  droll  idiosyncrasies  of  his  birth- 
place, Tartarin  makes  them  epic  and  world- 
famous,  bands  them  down  to  a warm  immor- 
tality of  condonation.  Daudet  has  humorous- 
ly described  in  a “ definitive”  preface  (just  as 
he  alludes  to  them  in  the  opening  pages  of 
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Port  Tarascon)  some  of  the  consequences,  per 
sonal  to  himself,  of  this  accident  of  bis  having 
happened  to  point  his  moral  as  well  as  adorn 
his  tale  with  the  little  patch  of  Provence  that 
sits  opposite  to  Beaucaire  by  the  Rhone. 
Guided  in  his  irrepressible  satiric  play  by  his 
haunting  sense  of  the  French  “Midi,”  his  own 
provoking,  engaging  clime,  it  was  quite  at 
hazard  that  in  his  quest  of  the  characteristic 
he  put  his  band  on  Tarascon.  What  he  wanted 
was  some  little  Southern  community  that  he 
conld  place  in  comic  and  pathetic,  at  times  al- 
most in  tragic,  opposition  to  the  colder,  grayer 
Northern  stripe  in  the  national  temperament. 
Tarascon  resented  at  first  such  compromising 
patronage.  Slie  shook  her  plump  brown  shoul- 
ders and  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  custody.  The 
quarrel,  however,  has  now  beeu  more  than 
made  up,  for  the  sensitive  city,  weighing  the 
shame  against  the  glory,  has  not,  in  the  long- 
rnn,beeu  perverse  enough  to  pretend  that  the 
affair  has  cost  her  too  much.  It  was,  in  fact, 
in  regard  to  sweet  old  dusty  Roman  Nlmes,  his 
native  town,  that  he  had  permitted  himself,  in 
intention,  the  worst  of  his  irreverences.  At 
any  rate,  what  most  readers  will  say  is,  that  if 
the  Tarascon  of  fact  is  not  like  the  Tarascon 
of  art,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  former. 

Tartar  in’s  word  about  himself,  quoted  from 
his  historian,  that  he  is  Don  Quixote  in  the 
skin  of  Sancho  Panza,  is  the  best  summary  of 
his  contradictions.  The  author’s  treatment  of 
these  contradictions  is  of  the  happiest ; he 
keeps  the  threads  of  the  tangle  so  distinct,  and 
with  so  light  a hand.  Whenever  life  is  caught 
in  the  fact  with  this  sort  of  art,  what  shines 
out  even  more  than  the  freshness  of  the  par- 
ticular case  is  its  general  correspondence  with 
our  experience.  It  becomes  typical  and  sug- 
gestive and  confirmatory  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  that  is  how  it  becomes  supremely  inter- 
esting. The  fat  little  boastful  bachelor  by  the 
Rhone-side,  with  his  poisoned  arrows  and  his 
baobab,  his  perfect  candor  and  his  tremendous 
lies,  his  good  intentions  and  his  perpetual  mis- 
takes, presents  to  us  a kind  of  eternal,  esseutial 
ambiguity,  an  antagonism  which  many  falli- 
ble souls  spend  their  time  trying  to  simplify. 
What  is  this  ambiguity  but  the  opposition  of 
the  idea  and  the  application — the  beauty  one 
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would  like  to  compass  in  life  and  the  innumer- 
able snippets  by  which  that  beauty  is  abbre- 
viated in  the  business  of  fitting  it  to  our  per- 
sonal measure  t 

Tarascon  was  inordinately  fond  of  glory.  It 
was  this  love  of  glory  at  bottom  that  dragged 
it  across  the  seas,  where  it  so  speedily  became 
conscious  of  a greater  need  for  flannel  than  its 
individual  resources  could  supply.  Delightful 
was  M.  Daudet’s  idea  of  illustrating  the  gro- 
tesque and  inevitable  compromise  by  the  life 
of  a whole  community.  We  have  had  them 
all  before;  they  all  peep  out  in  the  first  book 
of  the  series — B^zuquet  and  Pascalon,  Bom- 
pard  and  Bravida,  Costecalde  and  Escour- 
an'fcs,  Mademoiselle  Tournatoire  and  her  bro- 
lit  , the  blood-lettiug  doctor.  We  have  lis- 
tened to  the  mingled  nasality  and  sonority  of 
r chatter,  and  admired  in  several  cases 
je  bold  brush  of  their  mustaches.  We 
move  in  the  aroma  of  garlic  that  consti- 
tutes their  social  atmosphere  and  that  suf- 
fuses somehow  with  iucongruous  picturesque- 
ness the  Gallo-Roman  mementos  of  their  civic 
past. 

The  ouly  defect  of  Port  Tarascon  is  that  it 
leaves  no  more  to  come ; it  exhausts  the  pos- 
sibilities. But  the  idea  is  vivid  in  it  to  the 
end,  aud  poetic  justice  is  vindicated.  If  the 
drama  is  over,  it  is  the  drama  of  the  contend- 
ing spirits.  From  the  moment  one  of  these 
spirits  wins  the  victory  and  destroys  the  equi- 


librium, there  is  nothing  left  for  Tartarin  but 
to  retire*to  Beaucaire,  aud  Beaucaire,  of  course, 
is  extinction.  When  the  Sancho  Pauza  sees 
his  romantic  counterpart  laid  utterly  low — I 
needn’t  mention  where  the  victory  lies,  nor' 
take  the  edge  from  the  reader’s  own  percep- 
tion of  the  catastrophe;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  thrill  of  battle  could  be  over  only 
from  the  moment  such  abundant  aud  discour- 
aging evidence  was  produced  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  compromise  it  takes  to  transmute  our 
dreams  into  action,  our  inspiration  into  works 
— even  Sancho  Pauza,  for  all  his  escape,  his 
gain  of  security,  w'eeps  for  the  prostrate  hi- 
dalgo. Tartarin  is  betrayed  by  his  compro- 
mises; they  rise  up  and  jeer  at  him  aud  de- 
nounce him.  But  he  granted  them  in  good 
faith;  he  was  unconscious  of  them  at  the 
time.  Indeed,  he  would  have  perished  with- 
out them  ouly  less  promptly  than  he  perishes 
with  them ; they  were  as  necessary  to  save 
him  for  an  hour  as  they  were  predestined  to 
lose  him  forever. 

For  all  this,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a 
book  dissuades,  however  humorously  aud  par- 
adoxically, from  action,  when  it  is  itself  a 
performance  so  accomplished,  so  light  and 
bright  and  irresistible,  as  the  three  chronicles 
of  Tartarin.  Therefore  the  last  moral  of  all 
is,  that  however  many  traps  life  may  lay  for 
us,  tolerably  firm  ground,  at  any  rate,  is  to  be 
found  in  perfect  art. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IT  was  September,  and  it  was  Provence, 
when  the  vintage  was  coming  home, 
five  or  six  years  ago. , * YA 

From  the  high  wagonette,  drawn  by  the 
rough  horses  of  the  Camargue,  that  car- 
ried us  at  full  speed— Mistral  the  poet,  my 
son,  and  myself — toward  the  Tarascon  sta- 
tion and  the  fast  train  to  Lyons  and  Paris, 
the  closing  day  struck  us  as  divine,  as  it 
burned  itself  pale  ; a day  suffused,  ex- 
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h&usfW}*  and  fev^d ; likf^  & we  iYKv  and  b,o\v  fair  kud  light  was 

ihi*  fuoes;  nf  .^ii^'Twaoien ' i ben*.  There  life:  A 13  of  a sudden  uiy  ^yesr were 
wa^&oij^br&i^  tiffed,  my  heart  w^^mipr&K*^d  wjfch  am 

Umg:  p**c*v  The  ivuik  ru&he&  with  their  gihslv  Ml^dbeiy  liow  paleynn  imdM>ahI 
long riitfany  1«*t*v&*v  weM  my  Hbu  . kttd  1 bad  ^apebi  f:  Htreifi gih  1 6 

hr  tho  wayside : &ml  *m  add  the  'mn'ulvy  u m vxi » m\ .-as; ,1  • shmv.ed  him  the  castle  of 
wj%  xvtit.h  the  white  of  Kin#  Rcr>*\  who^/onr  U>\vof< in  the  level . 

*2V^  fva«ti<i>i«e£!  rite  <^c>trijg5t 

beneath  the  whenlsi,  ';}?**&<$$  & slow  pro'  ?,  f .,<  / 

■e&ssion.  of  wagons  laifen  w|th  i\w>  lAu<\k  You.  see,  we  had  a ferrd.de  account  to  seh 
grape,  uoliiin.g  but  the  kfeek,  foltmfe.d  by  .Vtkn  i|.fe.  T^mseyn iiu<*  nibl  ! I Clever  peo* 
young  men  a tK?  girls.  ,*11  till)  and  well  set  pfe  &$  they  are— .like  all  our  people  there- 
tip,  • k darkled,  ■ '. . • Olu&ferr  I kd^Vfc^eif  back's  they  bore  me 

of  ’black  eyes  and  of  black  grapes  ;you  ^bjack  grudge  for  my  jokes  abend  their 
«?**uld  ^.nothing  else  in  the  tub*  nub  town  and  about  their  great  main  the  illim 
iv-d**  .uhdtfe  the  touched  fell  hats  of  U*o  Mob*.,  the  delicious  Tartar?  n,  ‘1  had  often 
.•ri>i.tia.gei^  ami  tht»  head  • cloth,  oh  which  W?j  warned  by  letter,  by  ammyrnou* 
the  \yqm*n  Ifept  the  corners  tight  in  thi%#ts : *A  If  ever  you  co i h e 1 1 i r < >ugh  Tu- 
• thefe  teeth.  Bert*  and  there,  in  the  am  raseorn  look  out;"  Others  had  )>rah<iisit- 
gie  of  a fkdd,  ae*ait>st  the  wljile  «>f  the  sky.  ed  over  me  the  vengeaV/ce  of  the  hero 
ms*;  a cross  with  a heavy  hunch  .suspend-  ^ Tremble:  the  old  lion  has  still  jfey  Mtk 
,*d  as  ■*  votive  cdTcnmjj  to  each  of  its  and  claws;'  4.  lion  o ith  a beak  ■ -- -*  Sn:> 
arrus.  '*  lV-d<K>k  ! dropped  from  Must  rah  deuce  : 

touched  and  showing  ii  yet  snobrur  with  > vr<tvc»  stilly  I hati  il  fnym.  a '-..muduM 
almost  prfdy  in  ilip  candid  pa-  danl  yif ^ of  ihc  rc^ipn 

yi?bic|i  he  tnblc  that  # ^aimmu]  :fedih  wbo,  thvonglt 

up.  hi^  3^  .Ki^e  ^dented,  golden  a sorry v!4hvntUy X*f . £ r «hnfd,v  us'k^ 

Ktorv  wf  the  Iihckh^^<b^$neh  k*  lark,'  y Jtdunj'^Jhiitdet:Jhhr- 

af  Pmveoce  s»ruv?  hvoalfom  from  those  l.im  rejtrHl-er.tu  ...vd  fnnud  hims.if 

rv^r-ojt^h  of  hi^  uf  whmh  ohe  is  assailed  the  d/W  ut  &.nji f#%  nmS  thmd 

poeirv  aud  th^  other  -.reality. . cm*d  wiih  .:*  M i ii  iu  the  Fhonv  Our  nun 

Oh  .of ^nords.  magic  concord  of  est  Tar?<s«.-»  adaiis  hove  in  .slum*  hfe-d  this 

iim  bo^r > i if!  thghmtc  rustic  gaum  ofilM  dW3u«»;g  . . / ; : : . , 
U*#r'n<i . tlnU-  .the  poet  reeled  t«lf  for  us  ati  45  vVi]i\'-tii!i;  , ih-:y  sh:di  *.do<  Uic  4ju«'P 
aliwigf  the  ti^nnv  way,  between  the  hcidi>  from  th*  )rig:;}Vhdl<v^.: of  the 

t,i  ioul'ty Irry  olive  &m(  vine?  llic.v  Rhony  ' j>  Vjir  moisc  *>t hvn  ».*ld  Provench] 


vm^Qtiy  look  ddt  fv  f)tli^ 
ed  over  me  thy  yengeny 

rs  Jm.fl  bnindisJt 

ice  of  the  hero*.  \b  v 

‘ Trend.de;  U*r  old  Ijou  1 
; and  claws :;'  j\.  lion 

lias  beak 

fh  a heak  — tlfe  ' ^ 

deuce-!  '%\  - :V  y yd  .-'hd'h 
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catch  which  is  slili^ung  Uie-^  . thirty  road,  ami  all  armmtl  us,  hi  the 

-ph^iic^' ;.^mwKitua;<*amiiieDts  oil  the  ikowiiyy,,  the . a*(d ' milittuk  <>f  the. 

ihxantb  of  which  King  Reiie  s tower**  desen, ; . 

at  that  nme  witness.  • Ho,-  ns  jt  wa&  iiot  it's  Aery  *yueer,'’  .fund  MiKtrah  under 

quite  Uj  hi  y ta-sie  to  tukcu  lii^  luvarh,  mUi^r. u/ieasr  ‘ Youd  say  it 

header  from  ih>~  lug  win-  a Sunday  ’ 

f -H0; t* > i\  * h v : : \?  y . T * *’*,  * 4V  hear'  the 


/?);#**?  & $iipda; 

the  suine  lone ; ■ 

tfe 

yY  jay  ujUm  city  kvd  stVhuiU. 
Tb  ere  A as  noth  i a q l 

a.  telh  uot  a Ar$V  t)©t 
even  0i£  jungle  ixi  b. 
fcknrutry  .clear  in 

:•  thh  Tv*H»!nant  air y>i- 
w-.  jf lie  Driii,  hohymj*  fit)  t h<v 

.MUh&r ;t^^)ii >U>i?4  ftp  at 

y th  gbhtl  h { live  road:-  y fM 

V , $p. ll<f£  oUAjnjjy,  iW  eusr 

y -\vli  it  e r 

k ' ;Au;h  - •■  ’;•; 

; , ; 1 ^ iiaX- : ' 

And  hardly  hid  ft 
^ varied  int<;t  ihV  Jtmg 

street  when’  bnr  sTuprtfr 
. :\Y  Sfe  •*&£  ' 

t^rtect  with  dbqrs  add 
ckiisyiTwiihout 
a dog  nr  a cal;  a ehicihoc 
-a  eh  M^mm  a c*rea- 
t. ii rev:  the  smoky ypurUrt' 
♦>F  the  Uiaeksuiiih  dxsfi# 
go  and  put  my  arm  afetii  my  deaf  Mist raJ,  lured  nF  the  tvvo  v.  heel*  that.  it  usR&iiy  wmm 
the  impossibility  of  catching  the  e y pros  mi  either  flank ; . and  the  tall  ire  11  is-*'  r^n, 
at  iinother  ponu  ihre'.v  rue  straight  into  with  which  (lie  iorai  doorway  profeefs 
the,  jiiW^oHhe  beakerl  fhoi.  Haelf  ugariist  Hies,  lakeu  m,  departed! 4 like 

I might  have  - nuumgKf  u if  there  had  the  Hitts  thciriisel  v.^.  hketlm  exquisite  puff 
hmn  only  Tartu  n u.  A tv  euemnuoe  of  of  garlic,  which,  at  (hut  hmir,  should  iiave 
man  to  man,  v due)  with  poisoned  arrows,  proceeded  from  the  local  JcilcluUi. 
unde^  »Ue  trees  of  they4:W^|fc  hk^md’V  Taraseou  Wifhont  the  fimeil  of  garlfcr 
Uu  puhi3«:  promenade  that  eneirr  lcs  the  Is  that  the  stmt  of  lliiug  yini  can  fancy? 
place— the  sort  of  Uiiug  to  frigiit  - Mistral  and  .1  exchanged  looks  of  awe 
on  me,  Bui  the  wrath. of  a whp!«>  pe.ojde—  ' and  really  it  Wai?-'-  i.\oi  fmi  nothing.  To 
and  tlren  the  BjiOtie,,  the  tern  hie  Kheiu^  expect  the  !iow{  of  o delirious  people.  5t«U 
Ain’t  c<m  tell  .you,  he  tlidiht  take  .up. much  to  thid  lip*  place  o lAfmpcn - -iis  sdent  as 
room  at  that  moment  tin*  author  of  the  death  ! 1'urther  on,  where  we  mm  Id  put 
t\v».AJV/rfu'uo.;  Vb  vain  Mistm!  u-»e<|  t<>  a iiain^pn  everv  ih.vr  Hifig.  on  all  the  shops. 

reassure  n,e.  “Oh,  voioe1  don't  rinod  ! farniliar  n»  *mo*  eyes  frmn  vhHdhood.  tfrf# 

rii  talk. -IP  ttm  cjn  o,  d • >a  h\ie  fpv  hoy  a ia5pvessiou  of  the  empty  au<]  the  h>tsak^i 
youvig  JTicdicai  Siildpnt  of  Be  P;?r»>  hospi-  was  still  more  startling, 
tetf&p  imx  his  oliT  :0.  hi*  ip^trth  : <21bsed  was  Be^dqpcB  iW’ il^d^WV  W 

' •. ^ ; prr pa|Tc4 • Ho  ri'p  tHe  tdt  of  a S^UHrct  chv^d  likewise  Av^ 

some th i ng  u jV.  Ai \ iMh  On l \ dc^fjic i *ciJ  .^osteoriHl c , tho ;tr mo rc r,  an d Re hp liHI*,  tU<5 

my  gloom.  ‘ |Xisl.ry-c»>ok,  4 tie  famous  jd;*c'  'h}r  cwiv 

It  wus  a >,traTigc  tliioc'  I’Ul  perceptihly,  uh'ivds.*''  Vanished  tier  s uUvUo'On  of  NCV : 
as  \vr  div*\y  UBarer  n»  t hv  *’i«w  three  wi  re  tury  Cand)alalcdAe' iiiwl't.he  >)gm  on.  jeo*u;e»f 

fewer  and  fevvhr  ptVipfe  <h)  cjoth,  of  Marie  doscpli  K«c^u rtuVpife; ' : 

we  m’et  fewttr.of  tim  vtntng^4  ca:n^.'v.$<'whv-  of  the  Arfe  >k>usa^v  ffdv 

we  had  iiotidug  heforb  \i$  l«ut  san^tge  lia^  alwkys  fep 
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at  TanwwoTi.  I point  *>ufc  in  jiassiug-  this  .•  lb.*r.  t>u»\"  M i-;*':  went.  straight  <»tr  to 
great  denial  p.f  htslarior'jh.sfii#?.  • ’#&  sf?T’vont  Xvliit 

Bat  iu  flue,  what,  had  become  of  tin-  .has  never  bbt  iii*.  platform  for  fi  ve  Ahd- 
Tanfetoniansi  1 •_  . §('&'$$  thirty  yr»i»-  ' ' y>’Y  . , • 

.■'■■.'ifofr  our  wagooji^^t^ti^ ' :M*$t  " Well,  omy.  TVt ? ts i*  jp t c*!» rtj.:  %•?  ! « t.’f>  the 

(long  Walk.  i«  the  tepid  Wit&tUk  where  the  matter?  Your  ra««yunniarito-  whore  ate 

smooth  white,  they?  Wlia:  bav«>  you  tin  it*?  wdtl.Pt&euj  f 
» ranks,  and ' where'  never  a cicada  was  To  which  t-ho  prime.  greatly  *firj*r«Miid 
shigitig:  the  c-i».*ad;i*  had  flmvn  away'  at  uur  surprise:  ” Where  arc  rhey •'?  You 
Before  -the  bona*  of.  <>ur  Tartarih.  all  of  don't  km  v-v  t PouT  you.  >.y».d  anything, 
whose  ahtifet-s  were  closed— itwastius  blind  then  ? Yet  they  ’ve  ini  v.  ru  ;>•,!  it  ettdng-h, 
.t/tr]  dumb  a>  its  uaighbr/rs—agsHnst • the  their  Island,;  their  Port  Tat-axedo  Weil, 
l.wwcitl  c-f  Urn  Sat  of  .i  garden,  ttever  a ves.  then,  my.  dear  fellow,  i.bev  w cone. 

;.ir:iyo.,s,  novor  a little  shoeblack  to  the.  Taraseouirns;  gone  to  plant  u »«olb: 
>d:  'if.  "A  slsioe,  Mossoo-"  ny ; . Tar  lari  n the  illustrious  aj.  I heir  head^,- 

otti&said.  carry  tug-  oft  with  them  riic  synilioj  of  the 
A 5 T.ooscavit,  sure  etida^h.  «iu  the  am-  » at  v --tin-  very  Tarasvpm."' 
nd  of  art  efWdeoor  the.  iuh.alHt.ant  moves  fie  broke  oft'  to  give  orders,  to  boyj.ie 
a.*!  .n.,i  «.-i Ft t ps  under  eanvaS,  at  u good-  along  the  line  •.•.  idle  at  our  feet,  erect;  in 
M i dftfawxvf  fts>wt  the  t»wp,  until  the  had  the  sunset.  y?e  safrjtHy  hjw  fH!gyt1to  'lkdf  r|c$. 
>n  passed  by.  At. this  .word  rltnl era,  and  bHIs,  <?f  the  forsaken  yityyite  old  ram 
e r;ri,  throws  every  Provencal  into  a blue  parts  gilded  by  the  sun  to  the  superb  tone 


' ! •<.•  appin-d  .'‘sfiP&m 

to  .totnu^-iinhd'  <\<lf  _ . •'  ’ .' • 

fwiirtS  if  4 • • y 

»<(  on  thd,  to^  ol  tin'  gTetit  viaducl 
ff-liic'h  skirts  and  eorntnafuis  thi*tdty  . 

Here  we  found  life  again.  «ntl.  himnut  *•  tukv'u:  i m.nk.tio  t moscdmu’ci " 
■•"'I'TS  and faces.  The  trains  -,v  err  up  a mi 

down  m and  oih.  cm  the  net-Wtodt  of  raiU . hi  a " htfdvWV"  pasty  '-n&.  rv-pig  *'xact 

thtty  drew  tip  wdli  the  slamming  of  diems  Ivittm  idcu  'tjjT. ft : 

ihe^ ■bawling  of- stations-.  ' Tarascoii:  stop  tiie  crust  'only  uns  left- 

five  minutes;  change  for  Nunes.  Mont pel-  ‘ Ami  tell  me  Atonoenr  PVard,"  a-ked 
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t>ioob:  FiflSfc 


not  happy  about  Frnirn  Our  enters 
are  putting  m.  tlm.iw.ii/' 

; >•;•  one  }>y  Tartnein 

bef\n*e  (lie  xvitli 

► the  gt'&tixv#  a>nl  ibeo&n t Unyfc  you  may 

f metiiwibiit  write  ***$ 

a M'  thmtgtyl 

V» ml  stud  nt  Tn*rdusoon  dp-f  he  Bh<  m e two 
or  tlfre<?  mpuf hs  before  tlm  ^otiuis. 
The  Taraacomafi  h)  irvm-rul  pins  Jitfcte 
ai  1 Icrxi t?>>n  t < > putv l^ipa ; i iic> i e n t by  n*- 
iviro,  uuHAVrent  to  ererytin{»g  that 
i>  not  a “ Incut  juleresl/'  lie  hold*  for 
* ' i hr  StiifM  or  I 111  Tiffs/’’  us  i)>  ealte  it. 
All  the  same . />i  ^:ma  time  p;ust  llieredmd 
hqeti  h dpi  of  tlifii^  to/bd  $&id  Abdul  file 


i’m  not  HArrr  AnfOUT  kuanix 


Mistrni  of  the  siiiperirueniVrm^  who  had 
come  back  to  its  rvith  bis  good  smile— *rio 
more  uneasy  than  tjiajUit  tW -'thwiglii  of 
Tarascorv  ‘'tin  the  g«>:*' ---■“  was  ilite,  rm»~ 
gratum  e>V  mn*sv  ti me* 

‘ 4 Six  month*/' 

“Arid  to  if re*  iuul  ho 
newa  of  tliern  V7 
,l  None  whatever/’ 

Cracky  * ax  they  say 
dbyu  . t-fry rp'i  ; * Some  linn*  ^ 
bit  hr  \vc  i»kd  tte  ws  i m l red * 
tit-T.*i  i Uni  ami  precise,  sit  Hi* 
ch>irti^/j»l.::fa3f'  td^bln’ijvtv  to 
rckite  to  ypu . jfo'n  exodti.s  <>t 
ii/.x 

miifcf  the  bykl  :of  "ipi.  /hWi'v 
and  tb e iire^dfni  in  ba«l- 
v^ii^  u 

Pixsc*il  has  said/ 4 / We  ttepd 
the  agrecahfe  m)dUK‘r*ia) : 
hut  thus  agreeu bf# *teoyrid 
itself  he  taken  from  the 
true/*  1 hart*  tried  to 
^oh  form  to  his  d/ielriHe. 

My  story  is  taken  front  ill# 
triiA^rpui:-  (ter . from 

letter  of  j$i% 
f rofti  th  e of  I he/ 

y0^h§  si^r^tstv^  *>f 
r id>  i\ n d fadnv  dr^fos Uioh^ 
jiu blished  in  tlw  injdjrir- 
■ized  'tevr  .’rf*{»Ort^«re^.'.  fbab 
wtmn 

Wtae  t-^^oihavie  rnyoi? 

'ivxtrara^hnf  tUaw  nsfeite' 

T/lt  . be  hanged  tT;1/Vo' 
twl:.ivi\  ■ 


state  of  thiVigs. 

1 ■ Ohf  ruier.s  are  jnitltnig ; . us  iliyougU 
tiu;  whole  thing/  ’ said  Tar  bin  n. 


•1  UAKJK  SA?  T(H*  K^W  Trt^  tak^soo^jan 


PORT  TAR  A SOON 


In  this  ‘"whole 
thing"  there  was 
fiftft  of  all  the  pro 
lulnuon  of  the  bull- 
baiting. 

I dare  say  you 
kiv<H?  the  history  a I 
the  Tar&scoTuan,  a 
vt ery  hrul  Christian 
and  a reprobate  of 
the  worst  ki?idL 
who,  having  got 
i til#.  Paradise  t 
b*  Stealing'  a \ 

n:  &q  St  m 

Feto  when  his  % 
bs<rk  tori)  « 
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oakiws  >ew  monthly  maqazise. 

*'  / ,’v  <*  f / i ' YVb*  '■’••••■  - • ■••.'■'  “*  -*\ ' ' v • 1 : * .v 

y|  i>f  Panqvvigoustte  Tavtnnii,  who  lmd  evolved  & sw.  through 
the  rj>mUeim-rt  Ofl.be  at  .t he  head  ot  :i  handful  »f  Hi*’  yenlK-men 

ihchr  head.  h«d  il  also  of  Ute  club.  lu  Indian  lih\.  tUd.  wi  their 

t!  Uu:  holy  eause.  ?>U>rmveb;s..  rainpiug-.ou  )mnU&  and 

m 7i * »it<  of  lieMla-  knees,  with  all  the  pjvhun lions  and 

don't throw  them  ^ jftfalatreiito  of  .the  su  vases  of  I;  m 

I | jj  } Coopsw  tW  .succeeded  in 

.•’•r-  "•  \ thr  lines,  in  *slip- 

i M«Y‘  Wt W66U  the  patrols,  grtirihg 

\ Yv  |i;»ws  of  sleeping  tents.  ami  c|c- 
^ & euniv<k>ming  ibe  »eiitiuefe. 

JjjjjM  :^Ty  while  rimy  -warned  e&tfh 

of  damwiruo*  places 

; Y bv;  an  imperfect,  juhUMiow 


uf  lit ^ cry  nf  tir  birth 

0b/%mr$$$  V&utnd 

tx>  try  & hitsinest,  on 
irf&tf';  you  m* 

hyday’  itVlrue 


t crest  of  the  besu^ers  to  bn 
as  inahy  ireopbr  m • possible ' 
get  into  the  tdoc.kadrd  pre* 
\Tliat  wanted 


tinclk, 

was  rather  to  ston  e the  coib 
vent  *Vut  than  to  eariy  it 
by  force.,  A<wHlir)^Iy  the 
soldiers  ft  ere  ready  to  look 
u tiitr^reni  way  when  tjiey 
saw  these  prow lin&:  pham 
loins  by  TTK^ryiiii^ht  and 
rsfKri%ht  Jfore  limit  ope 
. 4 . ftfihber 

^04  | ||  |p  Tar- 
tatin'  rec^htiecl  hiin  at  a; 

ojit  prepandtou  of  any  kirnl;  =$$$  s°ri  .flisl.niiec  in  sphe  of  Ju4k  crawling  dis 
utshvp clash  is  oiilc  for  ibv  IMddHmbbks  gmsu,  nob  greeted  ban  wob  o familiar 

tvery tbin^'.Tt  wasp*  , ; -Y  v ' Y"Y  M?*/' 

ecwlume  . $o  the  urues vren<  wior^ii;  . Ofiw  m ihe  •j>lde^Y9^r^r^f  orjirAi^ed 
superb  Inihilm.ienU  uf  Onsader^  ion^  Uu*  doivurr.  'riii^devd  ofu  tfllov<  had 
' lilack  wrappers,  with  it  irreai  white,  owm?  a natural  insight  hito  every  proiVssioh- 
oti  t»uJ  vh-st.  litKl  overvwiu  re  eUc  .-' ••'%•••  He  had  read  nil  tlir*  hooks  on  uJl  k3n>;v,u 
fore  hefii ml.-  on  the  shmiidtos  hiUu^  sae/os.  II »> ' f or» ueit  itis  Tury^con iaus  iutv> 

iwinin^-x  ;.'!  Uii.;M  • i'onos  hi  hr;.ud.  •'It  . brigades  of  nohUa.  ^oumuintJiai  by  the 
.i/iiob  a fmig^  ti^ne,  in  ; ‘ Bravely., of  irietn> 

rl»?*  timid..  ••oejes  of  ^-ki ypwl,  aiwt  f>|o.v'?.m.  be  made 

W iitus  evoryibinc  was  rea<  1 y-  tb^  vhehy  i.bom  w if p ^ i^rtl t. 

vent  was. already  mvesrHl.  the  tvooris^uv-  rouudmg  i.hr  dovoh  ib  'hiik-e  wi.Ht  ^nv 
E*oOiided  it  with  a trqilc  rintr,  ruraorpod  haubtiUMifs,  d-ik  h.  s. . iorui'ieiU o*?}^  of  ovvry 
in  the  fields  atsd  no  the  ^iooy  ^ida>-  of  tho  kind.. .' voln.se  vurf.  uarvo^  od  ii^eo'  little 
kith:  hdl.  The  red  tr/iusio'.s,  in  Uu:  UiViuo  by  It:  He.  s.<»  1 1 1 - . W;*s o ^/.d  cTudd  sea !'ft‘- 

ami  la. vender,  looked  at  a dishtm  e like  a*  iy  and  -wore  iuiumrrd  buloini 

Howenu^  of  poppies.  You  met.  on  the  tlnhr  d»nv*ti>isXi  \vuek>— o h),di  »v-».s  just 
roads  oorelbiual  paMsh.f  »*’’  na valry—ilie  ih>v  Hunfi:  -h  »r  : {]«•  tir^io^ors 
carbine  <t>ti  the  thigh,  the  eteabbard  swhig^  .-/••..Tile; • wttf?  less 

mg  on  linnk.,  tb*vrevidver  ilyligjtleil  wiili  vv'^iY"  ..‘Uk- 

in  the  boh.  »ny  'Theywveve  a wonder  to  ihein^dve.s; 

Bur  this  -eildhiUoirdf  brt.Ue  force  wa^  ^iid  tltniv  >vark^,;.^ef^.'.  wotid^rv  Ybf^y 
ndt  tlio  sort  of  llY:ib^e^.^4^ck  the  ijitrcpar  tailu^l  of  but  'tilfr'fiiMfc*  ilhie:  icurp, . 
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Sort  of  victory „ tit  glad 

half  warlike  -and  huff  hidy* 

The  boitmr.  ^Hf5  that  tfe  besiegers,  quite 
fl;ni<H  in  their  Iiuu«*  ■ without  Uking  the 
lea*t  trouble.  victr.nl I led  ijfemsdv^  easily. 

and  Iddd  IHglt  r*m4  (and 

of  Pwew  m n laiid  'qi  dclighi^;  and 
produces  aft  sort*  of  good  fbmgs,  Clear 
golden  wines. 'mwiX-hulLs tid'd  sausages  of 
Arl^.  e.vqaiHitt-  melons  dvdieioim  fruits, 
gpocnul  ^xvefety  Jiqm  1^? t iriisttiK — e^veVy- 

was  done  thing  w&s  for  the  goVeniincnt  troops,aod 
At  neither  crumb  hoi^d^K1^^  its -way  into 
the  blockaded  abh*\v.  Accordingly,  on 
imesxde,  the  soldiers,  who  had  never  beet* 
Mich  it  spree,.  put  -on  flesh  so  tlmt  you 
see  it  grow,  to  id  that  their  tucics 
were  ah  host  buns  ting;,  £uti  ply'  t o look  a t 
their  fine  condition  and  the  plump,  shm- 
;mj^  'tlifeir  iniide  one 

ddihirf  tJip  $jar$i *$  that.  Id^sed 
corner  t>f  earth  On  the  other  side,  )h<|V 


and  the  counterscarp,  full  $>f  ardor  winds  a 

ami  confidence,  and  above  allv  proud  of  anthem 
fbeir  eiiffcfs^p^oud  of  the  bold  Bra  Vida, 
n^ior:gtiUyiriai  of  the.  place,  and  paHifeb- 
larly  uf;vtb^r;  ;g?e^t  man  of  war.  their  ih 

tfTUjife 

in  t rcnoh^d  cam  p.  . #lio  kn  ew  all  about  ;Qr~ 
go mzmtc  ftye.d^fepee.  a/.-’’  : ^VJjC 

Trans***  tried  into  a fortress.. : 
vent  was  subjected  to  military  iliacipliue 
$oM.  vutifirt , ul  wftys  be  when  t he  state  of 
AiegC  i s-  d ex:  I a ml  Everything 

by  of  drum.  ami  blast  of  butgle 

for  a quarlcr  nf  siu:;'bQidtr'  lbe  tattoo  bbotn- 
ed  out  i n $dm  eon  ria*  in  the  saund 

' under . ihd  htxdioK-’df  life •$ 
cri»mpeted  i*£!s$  from  menu a£;  till 
rfif.y  ^oandtiid.  for:  pray^i^ytamAa,  foy  th& 
ireiishw,  laru-to-ta,  for  the-  Father  S&Ay-* 

.ml  tar^ku-boU^  mid  in  g th&'jijc  with 
' shbi^  ^'xi  ':  $*$&£ 

liti^led,  f««r  the.  Angelas  for  Matin*  a nd  oday.  the  poor  Tarascouians.  es])ev!iatiy 
fforh|4^^C. ^ the  • thp: f b Vtdc^ahld.^):- 'Vjs* eiiid y;  HV 

If-sirglri'g’  army . winch,  aU  abroad  in.  the  late  overdone,  incessantly  on  the  pm*p> 
^nair,  made  far  leas  mdse-,  41  vet*;) gainst  digging  and  barrowing  earth  night  and 
ii  on  ibs  top  >:>f  the 
j.  • , C r {h^ivd  th& 

.tihe  pfpUig  • Av*  ••;•  " ':  '|y  .'  ■'  i‘  : ‘ • ’ ;■;'  . - ^ 

ziA  : 

cxJl  k*:lb  vho  Uiiklc  of  • •*. . , -.  ':■•'■ •->■  . ■ : ; , V 

t 

* o Bn  fon. 
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fnmU  to  turn  the  mercenaries 
bead  over  heels. 

JVrfunn  shrugged  his  broad 
and  answered  xvdh  a 
single  w ord : * Infant  !*’ 

Then  taking- by  the  arm  the 
boiling  Esvourbariife.  he  d*vw 
kirn,  lo  the  top  of  U»e  eounter- 
f^s^und  itJiowwig  him  with  a 
i;*nrv  gesture  the  Vorddns  of 
iaaoj^  ii  ii|r  oh  the  hiif,  the 
plxeeA  In  liattkjpj  paths; 

Yes  >h  no.  are  V*  the  he 
sve&f'd^  Well,  tfven  W 

W hat  was  therr  to^ay  to  that- 5 
A runtmur  of  approUikour  rose 
;*ronnd  hmi. 

Ev  idrntfy  1kv>  ri^Ut  It;  vs 
for  ibem  tobegib,  *taei»  Utey'rr 
I hv  fedege  r*C  ' :/  • * , 

So  it  w a*  ^5ri  y>uce  more  i Imi 
no  due  undiri^hx>d  the  laws  of 
war  Hfee  Turtarth. 

Ne?cribeia«*  something  h^d 
io  b>v  set f led ;’  Gu*  day  t b e.  conn - 
eil  avxemMed  in  the  great  chap 
te V* h <> use.  T > g 1 1 > ed  f rom  high 
nic  y i t*.  su  m*Uoded  by  sc  u 1 pin  red 


rr  was  a FArrrisTic*  Pauex&a;*  * 


ddy.  by  the  light  of  the^uri  and 
the,  light  of  hhcbear,  /tried  up  and 
grew  lean  t. » i i ‘Uvas  ;»  pity 

The  monks  >,>v/  whit  terror 
U>;f*  ih'Or  p)-o  v i - if  • » : - \v>*if.-:  .giving 
Od:h  Tb*^>  wt>u  Id  soon.  be  ttu 
:;  fetus 
tb^0M\i ! got  Jf^d  tif  Mnc?  i be  W* 

gtiitfi dg  ! The  potted 

jajaK  Wisrtv  fa  uti  cud, 

>d*»‘-\dd  ih-y  he  abb  to  tic  ad  p$&' 
laucli  hmtjer  i Every  day  ibis 
^uesium  yvas  on  tbW 

n&mpuriK,  sc*oviu‘d  and  cracked 
by ^AhedmiighL 
‘ i£  Awd  t i wukLs/1  o n * f attack 

us,v  said  those  Of  * 

lag  their  fists  Id  tie*  ^d 
that  sv  alio  wed' 

stiilulu <v, of  the  pi $&&:. ' \ - 

But  the  idea  ofut  ricldvigi  henv 

sel  vos  ny*TC*r  oc^iih^d  . 

•$*>.  ^ ?$$$}$  hi* 

:i$0:  >*Hi& 

>.hdv  Ot;.*:r  E-VT  • 1:1*  ■::»•:  :ti* 

, v;  < \uohr  of  frying  « dr.;. 

• :aai]y : d n 


' +iv*< o- 


»AK  i),'v  thjk  r<»i  \*  [i.  A?sc.\ie*  re 
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x4\.  ihp:  Ail  flit 

W hi  J t^ij^i ^silent, 

i*f  hulf  sea  t , 

*ii  ilMrj^i hfgtX,  to  he,  sealed ; 

\it' 

iTi^yjbi  tsri-t>4 

•apel^.^P^t.  What  tjbfc  •Tai^pQ^ 
piiafiV*  li^cl  made  a\V;*y  wilb  smee 
purng  Of  the  H*eg£ !:  Swal 
h^  Uirte*  so  many  hundred  v pot> 
te4  ):M>ars , so  man  y thousand ; a net 
ho  iuzkny  of  tlii s an  d so  mahr  df 
ti&t  pr*i V tfef  • Uilu^s ; jre  M\&} 
whieti  tjtiey  lm\ 

‘ .#* % aj$  .jfcfcV t$^|-  :&to UiB  "fe: 

lljr^sre  >^rr¥u i 

A*  iHU^v  that  you  mfgfefc 

W&  ii  mitbi Vl;^ vv  f >i\- ;i  V:K- ' ' •':; 

Their  RevererK^es  were  m iron 
^tuiktUnh  They  looked  at  emdb 
other  srtiI0mig  anti  agreed 
th.it  wilfe  &I f reserves,  given 

ihe  &iM &£  tjfe  en atuj . wha 
had  no  ^jfiremA 

they  might  hive  held  oat  for 
';¥&&  wRli/Jift  '.vantiug  tor  miy- 
ttdfjtgviC'  Only  they  Uad'feti*^i?;ij>. 
dffiy  The  Father  Stetomlyid  A 
ilotm  o$*yums,  dismal  tfoip&t  $$$• 

Hdaed  in  mid.  AH. 

tJi  tiprimr  breate  in  upon  liim ; 

The  dew  of  the  hall  burnt#  open 
Tuftarin  appear,  a.  Tartar  in  ^Soiled  rtt-d  fe^um^Mn'Mxd'  We  must '.pot  bury  our- 
tragic,  %\&  cheeks  flushed,  his.-beard  hrin-  * selyefc'lT  Brother  Batailjot  ai.ope- he  was 
•tfib'g  over  the  while  cross,  of  his  dress.  ul  w ays  excessive —]»rd(a»ned.  to  blow  up 
He  sab*tm  with  ^his  ^wort]  the  cm vrpd  with  the  }7p^  der  tliat  v, ajflefo 

upon  1 i is  •■*  iiMMry,  ' then  the  jfat)>eta,  and  He  even  offered  to  Hit;  .it  Irnnself,  But  they 
gravely ;.  refi^oii  to  Imton  to  Imre  and  when  night 

.y:3lotieieur  I e Fried r,  l ean  no  kmger  had  corrm;  Icuy  u>g  the  keys  m the  doors, 
hold  my  imm  : they  are  dy  iiur  of  hiai^-r.  monks  and  nnUlia,  folio  wed  by  Escnurba 
nil  the  vi&t eras  are  em ply.  The  moment  nibs  by  |>avbta.  an d by  Tarlnrim  yv i i J t 
lias  eome  to- -surrender  the  place  or  to  bury  !o>  handful-  of  gerd  lemrii  .ofr  the  tdnh.  in 
<>uv~*tl ve$.  m its  ruins!  * ' :*)u*ri,  ri»t*  v?ie>!«r ■ jruvrisou  tif  .Puinperi- 

• Wlml  ho. did  not  za\\  liad.al]  ir<>u<V\  filed  nut  of  t4ie  eonnuil,  tins  time 

uie  saiHo,  <pdte  fts  importance,  w;vs  that  without  dnuu  or  Rfe  anu  wonn.i  sih  idly 
far  a fortnight  hd  had  gouo  without  his  down  jr  H fefitastn'  pro-. 

m*rmn.g  rliowlaie.  Ho  saw  it  in  his  rr^sion  .in  the  (ounubeb',  'Tim  .niui'v  ,s 
drwKUK  Heh,  smoking..-  oily,  aoeotn p;n tied  pickets  be  nil  these  p>od  peo)Wv  come  out 
Kith  a glass  of  fresh  ve*aier  ns  clear  as  as  peaceful iy  i bey  i‘ad  lei  Uiem  tr«>  in. 
CjnitaJ.  Whereas  at.jimseut  he  h«ad  r-.oum  Thiy  yncU*or.'d»if-  dpiei.iee  of  (hr  abbey 
down  t/>  the  brackisli  water  of  the  ei#  did  t hi  ^enittrst  honor  n>  4!wrT;h  ;n : IVrnp 
•'•J  »:?  : Ihrn  da\He>  vvHs  i lie  tBuetru>'ns  v^iKposhed 

Immodiaicly  thccmmcil  w ar  te  ivet.  id  feiutphripansh--.  jlhu l^rT>ce;iipal ion  of 
arid,  in  a h.uhh.ub  of  voices  all  talking  al  ibeir  While  Boiiua^  hifiisa  io  rh»  troop? 
imrf\  eypr^cHi  ;*  UTummn.ns  ,«phn«-m  / hTf  a dark  rahc.or  m.  ihe  i reacts  of  <hr 
&frrr^ticb?r  the  place?  The  plare  nnr-t.  Taiv*^e.,;t  ,.*ns 
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rrtE«E>cE  o* . tub  rATn.ms  was  a to'ce  BLF;ssi»® 
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v$iUi  ;uid  eye& 

of  tire;  v l-he  • •#  f -k 

guerdki.  Tttmter  llm  . 
fr*Jil<$  of  fai&th'ivH: frieze  lie  Imv] 
t&b 

i s 

slightiy  baumer  Bum  the  urb- 
'••*.  ‘iji-ti  he  -vndlwl  not  ?$W:<y 

strain  Bui  ^fitff'i 

trifling*  defects  wfccf*  hi 
.:£km$  down  from  4Jve 
#fl*hh*3 sermon 
the  :cr»:nv d 


will*  h& 
’"g'5^V- -ih>8sO  i n the  ftitviu 
frhvivy  t o g?.ft  back  i» 
■lW  and  Hti  I ( 

ith>y^:ikV|S?.  ,4hxJ  ^Kakeii 


_ :;  • be 

. 9&*&»db  ;-kp& ' 4jfr'  with 

«/  Ins  ^hite  ctoak^  lie 
•$jjs  Q:il')<Hl'  on  this  &£- 
cmmi  th«  ‘'  ^callopetl 
Father,  4$*id  bis  gown- 
*ks  set  soon  heyt>n»i  all 
nm  ih&t 

bad  great  trouble  Ui 
keep  him  so  ppHedv 

Well,  then ...Bottujuet'Av^s  irrfronio?  bin  He  rwW'nd-t  kJcuate,  for  near  him  niovvd 
4hVf|v  with  Pasealom  and  opposite  to  thhm  ; &■  personage  Yn  pearl  -.gray  ghn’Wff  kryil 
«W.  BmtVicr  BatailUh  titling  stride  of.  Uiornmjhly  careful  httjm  \vJ*p.  tallied 
hi* efrafc-  They  woeesp cosnfortable  there,  with  'him  as  they  topped  in  On?  Square, 
•in  tiie  of  tUe:$Msaedf  that  rt  lhyfch&£;  perhaps*  it  wa*Tkr£3^fo  whVtklfe^ 

a pleasftiirk  t*>  breathe ; for  at  tba!  hour  fur  ed,  full  of  lOnimuUun  zmkV  gesticulating  for 
Bezuqnet  no  customer  is  a customer;  it  is  two,  while  bis  corripaii  ipvf  hslbvanj,  si  lent, 
thes^ntous  at-niglit— the  poor  sick  may  stiff,  liiotiunles*:,  perfectly  o.tlhti, 
wriggle  as they  like— nothiiig  will  induce  He  wa  s.  a trmri  of  the  :J$orikv  •%  ypb 
th*>  Imm-st  apothecary  to  put  himself  out.  couk!  easily  see.  Yon  km* w a man  of  the 
Bin  not  the  hour  He  was  listening;  and  North  in  thr  South  by  bk  quod  aUiitade 
tot*.  to  on*'  of  byautifiil  and  the  brevity  of  his4  slow  speech;  jb«it 

jhprfes  that  his  ‘ li ^ w to  purely  us  you reeogrme;  ■«*./  inan  ot 
tel),  while  nfan  in  tl»rU>wnf  \i\  th?y<>jmnue  fro  nth  in  the  North  by  his  rxnhcraure  of 
hwn  ot  a fim  tk^yr  ,£ife*  band  of  |nj^ture  urfd  of  pbra^e, 

tii-  yurrison  mounded  the-  madl.  The. T t<rasconians  were ' j-a  the  ln"»J>i£  of 

:y:-VH  of  u muiden  the  ph^il  up.  niwftg  TurUriii  often  in  eompaiiT  with 

r^»i  iiu(\  ^xcuevh  and  without  ct/nsulereuy  si.faVikcrs,  For  nobwdy  i-ver  passed  th rough* 
‘h.u  bo  >v,i*  internapUnir  ins  fevoriat;  tho  H/^vn  without  stopping  to  'ay  fi.iiV 
%$&.  ouo  pOi!itirjg  hiartip^er  -t«.i  t jfis  oilier  ok  its  curiosities,  the  famous;  fici‘ieki.l.h*rt 
r>iilof  fhehitof  ^Square.  andsbtirujierMty  Ujo  hi  urinous  A)  pine  climber  the  imxienj 
.r-vordi^g  to  his  wont  : ‘’There  y<pm-s  'Vauhan.  ..for  whemi  the  s.i>*ge  <»f  Faroj^ou- 
^iMiisi^ur  Tar  tar-tarm  Y y;>ushr  l»us  cveaticl  a fresh  mic.wu, 

Wl  olmmJ.y  know  what  a pryuVmr  pork  • F-Bam  this  ni.fl  urn  re  hf  ’"vfciuWs  had 
i^mfnadiTH ration  Fascalun  nntertait«e«i  For  narisen  foi"  ih«-  whole  mvvu  u.u  tmai  p rtn- 
*t>e  great  man  of  Tars^coti  pen  tv  formerly  tudzhown. 

yjr^  ctiouglt,  in  the  sorisetV 'at  some  dis  The.  'mlik-'-e-pr-vs  m-.uk-  ?.h.r«r.  funum-.v 

Tartarin’s.  wetldcnawii  fonp,  vvj$4  ami  yet  vvew  uni  mi)V  g'lhriicr^  for  the 
finulimwi.  ’ wth<i.R-1)'ady.iil‘  llm  ayl^e^  Wirs  flje  better 


ovr  mm  imw  mym*m  mqrsizi-s  os  ms  white  cloak 
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''  >I<:inS}«ur  Du«?— 1gDuc-v 
Tartyno  iijt&mipled.  ''  fet ' us  go  in, 
gwUlemen.  We  jisii'te  to  talk  of  gTttVV 
jtiHltt*r>«,*'  ' - ' , .. 

S>*t,  rouv>dfjtg  1))S  U;tt-k  vntli 
u 1%.  ft«4  tt ley  t i«t<>  tf v«? 

li t 11*.  wm* saUi'ng'iHJOf n of  ilu-  j>lmmia»2y. 
isrho.yr  glass  front.  iodising  out  00  tW 
ffHtVv  ?^rv^  :■&$  ii.  . for  jHr&  ^ 

Hiiir/us.  preattrvrd.  fape-mimis.;>ind:])iU^ 
j*Ufj{Uc&  of  camphor  tdgurettea. 

Tlic*  door*  closed  treaty  them  if  l^eV 
had  oi‘on  ,oou^iiM'ato!%.  ihisonlnu  romam 
rci;  ttkim*  iu  the  shop.  Be/ inp^d;  before 
disappi-ariu^  lnul  told  him  yvh-n  u>  say 
lo  tin y oiie.  win*-  should  rail,  tfu.d  me  m 
allow  such  people,  /iiiy  peeloxi^  ki 

mine  near  the  etiimv Ijkii^rooik  The  pm 
pil.  greatly  mystified,  l^airi  to  areauim  <>o 
the  shelves  the  hoy  es  ?4  jujube,  the  Unities 
ibid  other  prcv&uyu  i*i 


in  wnptjH  Quinhiq 
the - laboratory. 
m.  rPim  scuta*!  . 

mowi&nts,  ami  ha  difctmgihsdi$4  especial]  y 
the  ringing  v<>'u^  Tartario.  Thau  be 
Vveht  o&arer  th**  dbbiy  £*y  e&ich 

£ome  $n alehes  of  y ^ He  hi^>d  pbMihig 

I >\i  t some  fciratage.'.  ivtfftls  <;•:  •■  •- 
eaHhlv  j 

^ free  colony  " Then  an  emphatic  out- 
lives  of  the  gre/it  man  were  *6I&  by  the  break  from  jBmtlie.r  Kattiillet;  ' Bravo! 

> i>i>i  i>i  JdK*  Tnt  In  it*v  As  for  the  mtm  of  the  $iorih. 
shop  -fronts  huf  Ins  pt>rtmit  as  a chmhec.  cron  found  him!  be  talked  so  low-- no  fire 
as  u Crusader.  hi  every  possmk* form , and  nor  flame  in  hh»~~tUia  ope  heard  uo 
(ft  «'v-y'  phrcM.  of  ill-  ]n  rni<  existence  thing. 

Rat  UiS-  .t^U^  it  ifot  an  onlinary  It  n*tt$  ho  \{i^  tin  Pt^oaloti  i»>  flatten 
visitor* passing  jtyHVujrh,  hi*  • e&rkagatawl  the  keyltoinv  Ail  of  a 
who  a*V-emp;i.?*m«t  Tavtaiuji;  It  •as,.,,  & sunken  theb«»or  hurst  open, sixiiUeu,. ws/ti .U 

?#ftita£ei*  f>f  frotrs  m jffitfjirfc. ky:\i\*p ;•  Ju$ty  ••  fi&t  of  RrOtbe*  Ba 

in- ■■LNvuiil  Mf  nut)  the  cospi/Wful  manner  iaillel.  ami  fhe  pupi)  coiled  over  to  the 
if*  which  the  nilivi* -pohv-  n . umi.  other  end  nf  Ui'e  i>le^i*nmcy-  Rut  the 

Th<>y  h>i»l  vhe  Smjiuuv  ami  had  othevs  were  so  excited  that  nnhoUV  paid 

come,  nearer*  TarlJiriu  w il It  u lure  tiuui^  atteutiou  W.  tim  im/idenl. 
ish.  hhIh'ai'mI  in-  ?.mi!ipani»ui  Tartar* u.  Wbi'l  on  the  Itjceshohi.  tlte  lire 

"M  y ilear  l>e/mruei.  smd  ymu*  Revcr-  of  eorluibiasm  in  )d^  glanoe.  life fore  linger 
enorcy  let  ine  [irtmn\  you  .%  M.  Iu  Due  tie  lifted  to  the  -Ruudlc^  of  .ptrppT-h^ffA •;4.^y>;: 
Mums.  \u<s  ou  ttre  ecilmu:  of  the  tilioft,  sVkth  the 

A dofo"  ■ I . There  of  ,ao  sai^dmn^el  hmndishiiu^  4he 

had  ii  o ver  hemi  ah  A gmiti  hyftipd.  ^Viainied,  tventi  life  ‘ilfepth  uf 

caniel  had  he»ui  there;  r>  hioh:-d>,^  a his  loners  ’aitd  \Vifh  the  imiv  of  one  m 

Jito^ a spirt’d  ' h T r -[ 

and  nf  alnensoek  ^ nt  ” hoiHj?  ; "hut  hi  duk*%  4 nyi  v/H'hs  it,  yy*urTirace.  f >ur  work 

ift  wfi/W&H&y . : r he  jgptik it/*  / , . \ . 

be  hovVfs.l,  r>MJ>nm^sed  $i\\  the  The?>>  $4%  u iisiiiu  of  u»tM retched 

sjnn-  ;»!.  hh-uselh  AV.ilhi-U  n-n  h <nU>  -eoi;  htp*  < :.*»  | mhor,  t»ii\U»tr  W iU| 

hcc«i ' «n*ldiei?-  in  ;>d  va«ese  n?  ? ]»---  \ /V.viiU*  -aeh.  ut.iu  r.  yrauvney  * #e' h other,  ^uergetio 
o>'  sy»fi’eit  ;'i  H u^ute-h  |fripy  ui!e!.nh*u  to  s>-'-a1  jfbrever  irrevocable 

^ - | i t ;> ; 1 1 «ri!teM>>'r!ieUiKn  ht"shU-:-  ^t*W  u.t<o>in^:  ^.di\  supicoie 

ii  d)0  :euu o . Gf  iti-  hh  ^umnsiou,  hn.i'rti »,  erect  and  taher  thati 
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quitted  the  pharmacy  with  the  Ihic  'pofoi&f  view  qf commerce  and  navigation*,; 

roadstead  could  contain  a whole 
llif?  -frt spgfett  burbot  of  prefect  safety,  ^hut  tin 
by  breakwaters  with  an  imAer  buMii  anti  a 

41**01%  a iiglifdi! n semaphore,  ateam* 
d be 

Tim  Work  bad  rdrejidy  been  begun  by 
^P^^fetioii^  and  ^ustvaiiau ’ uk&'igmt?&  iiinl&r 
bo  re  in  the  the  plying  *){  highly 

skil  ltd  ^nginVcr^,  mui  of  i%&  most  distin- 
^pished  '-7i  whd^i^y - The  would 

‘S-  fttt d c fthbk&tku \&  w\  & rfi- 

y&b  und  hver*  by  ln^c?)K/u^  nerutigsuueiii.s, 
with  fifty  frwicB  JtiOtb,  the  hottic?$  would 
be  fitted  up  accord] ng  to  iheirWuh 1$, 

You  fhay  fah^y  wiictiiee  the  famous 
Taj^eoinHti  Huaginatimy  begun  to ; work 
a.  historic  -:  iy?&\  the  perusal  of  all  In 

on  which  tile  pro jerk  every  turn ity  they  drew  Up  jdaus.  Rvery 

one  kuoekiai  up  a bouse-  xu^.aviinig^o  his 
Nugauku,  by  the  igstti  -^otiH  dretfAdd#  of  green  /dniHnrs, 
on r&h  df  his  truvihk*  &nx>tht*i‘df  * pretty-.  porch ; this  titlp  having 
also  an:  uliu^oii  to  cermin  a fancy  his;  brick,  and  ihai  <>u^  bn*  rodgk 
which  might- b&  &?-'  *tdiW ' ] . * /y  ;,  / ^ ; ;,V'  /,  i , \\ 

i*&  extern!  They  'deigned,  th^y  tried  di$ere)U 

teii  Hi*  n\mii  ^vas  on  the  jjrin-  things,  adding  tou-  hniel?  to  another  — a 

eipul  ialond— a md  promised  loud,  a fynd  |>igeondb>fm*--  Woul<l-i>e'  graceful  v wcu* 
»:rf  Oinuan.  the^cock  wouldn't  look  had 

A ckm&te  pa  radix  itiml  % iht  kmfieru-  'Ole  papa,  a veranda  .!*"■ 
t ure  of  Oostnioa,  very  moderate  in  spite  6f  ';  Hang  if,  then  , a veranda,  my  dears!  r 

pfOAdinty  to  the  equator,  varying  vsdy  For  all  it  was  going  to  cost ! At  the 

from  one  to  two  degrees, between  2&krid^;:  ssrtm1 ^ that.  good  folk  treated 

the  country  extremely 

i ^*oT  ^ ^ ' " •'  ^ ' %‘ 


even 


«ie  iloiis*  - ■ ; v>  - * 4 y . .’ / ' * 

Th.e^.  •..  ^their  circuit  'M. 

k*^-n.  U-Uil  tcii vetoed  .tin*  bit  qf  a Square, 
Si  feet  i by  thru*  toward  the  residence 

<«f  Cubteo^ide  ike  aninvrei*. 

T;vo  dte  b>mr  Yhr  'Ffyriith  and  77/ e 
Pfpr?-  n/  . '3^m«cn?e  fitij.  of  Ar 

and  . on  the  Ahh,l^t 

&Asm*l  «bHierpri«i%  ;The  headin 
my  5ht%r%r  ' f Frt%  &xl «my  of  Port  Taras* 
c>Vn,  ■ Then  stupefying  aimouace 

mepfev  *1  War  , terhi»  at  live  f rang; 
the  in  iriBlpiis  of 

W y^hr  ^ >r tune  mpid  atvd  a.v 
,vureif.  h*4rJ^nist^  wanted  ’ 

wore  spceifitvj  for 
r.lrr  ;<ri  i jah?>:a  p of  Tax*;rscon  at  ni  t h e coy  O r 
fij  Furtli^r  dp; 

^elcFnf  tii^  Island 

• erf .'h^fhdiF';'wxts.  Ri  settle* — an  island  pu 
ylisr^d  fhbar  the  king 

f lic  d*1  M<>tiis  i ts  t he  h 

Thrre  wkK 


in  iiie  : dint  ^bISs.1 

wiili  injftu.ini^iStlde.  fish  f n 
ih«  vT^tev ; ■ . Ifruojf  . 'the- 


rii6  f,au  aoac’4^t 
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themselves  so  freely  to  anything  they  fan- 
cied in  the  way  of  a pretty  cottage,  the 
articles  of  the  Forum  and  the  Piper  were 
reproduced  in  all  the  Southern  papers; 
town  and  country  were  deluged  with  cir- 
culars exhibiting  little  vignettes  framed 
in  the  palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  banana, 
and  other  outlandish  vegetation  ; the 
whole  province  was  handed  over  to  a 
frantic  propaganda. 

On  the  dusty  roads  of  the  neighborhood 
Tartarin's  gig  kept  passing  at  a swinging 
trot.  Tartarin  in  person  and  Brother  Ba- 
taillet,  placed  in  front,  sat  as  close  togeth- 
er as  possible,  to  make  a rampart  of  their 
bodies  for  the  Due  de  Mons,  enveloped  in 
a green  veil  and  devoured  by  mosquitoes, 

iqh  assailed  him  with  rage  on  all  sides 
izzing  battalions,  in  spite  of  Tartarin 
anti  the  Brother,  in  spite  of  the  veil,  in 
spite  of  the  huge  whacks  his  Grace  dealt 
himself.  Gorged  with  the  blood  of  the 
man  of  the  North,  they  continued  to  apply 
an  unrelenting  sting  to  surfaces  already 
completely  distended. 

For  a man  of  the  North  was  what  he 
was,  this  fine  gentleman!  He  was  never 
guilty  of  a gesture,  scarcely  of  a word, 
much  less  of  an  exaggeration.  Add  to 
this  his  coolness— he  never  got  “ started,” 
but  saw  things  as  they  are,  and  as  he  him- 
self was.  You  could  feel  safe  with  him, 
and  fear  no  lies.  Anil  then  a duke!  On 
the  bits  of  Squares  half  shadowed  with 
plane-trees  and  smeared  over  with  great 
sun  spots,  in  the  brown  old  villages,  in 
the  wine  shops  eaten  up  with  flies,  in  the 
dancing-rooms,  and  everywhere  else,  ad- 
dresses and  sermons  and  lectures  went 
on.  The  Duke,  in  terms  clear  and  con- 
cise, as  simple  as  the  naked  truth,  set  forth 
the  delights  of  Port  Tarascon  ; the  elo- 
quence of  the  monk  preached  emigration 
as  a crusade;  Tartarin,  as  dusty  with  his 
wayfaring  as  at  a battle’s  close,  tossed  off 
a few  nervous  words,  all  feeling — words 
that  rolled  and  swelled — “Victory,  con- 
quest, new  country.”  The  energy  of  his 
gesture  seemed  to  hurl  away  over  every 
one’s  head.  Or  else  there  were  gatherings 
for  discussion,  like  electoral  caucuses, 
where  everything  went  on  by  question 
and  answer. 

“Are  there  any  venomous  animals?” 

“Not  one.  Not  a serpent.  Not  even 
a mosquito.  And  in  the  way  of  wild 
beasts,  nothing  at  all.” 

“But  they  say  that  in  those  parts — far 
Oceanica — there  are  anthropophagi.” 
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“Never  in  the  world l They  are  all 
vegetarians.” 

“Is  it  true  that  the  savages  go  quite 
naked  ?” 

“That,  perhaps,  may  be  a little  true; 
but  not  all ; and,  at  any  rate,  we’ll  clothe 
them.” 

Articles,  advertisements,  lectures,  every- 
thing was  wildly  successful;  the  shares 
were  taken  up  by  the  hundred  and  the 
thousand,  the  emigrants  flowed  in,  and 
not  only  from  Tarascon,  but  from  all  the 
South.  They  came  over  even  from  Beau- 
caire.  But  there  the  line  had  to  be  drawn. 
Tarascon  thought  them  very  bold,  these 
intruders  of  Beaucaire.  For  centuries 
there  has  existed  between  the  two  towns 
a rivalry,  a muffled  animosity,  which,  fed 
by  innumerable  aggravation^  on  one  side 
and  the  other,  by  jokes  at  each  other’s  ex- 
pense, to  say  nothing  of  expressions  of 
contempt,  threatens  never  to  die  out. 

Separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Rhone,  the  two  cities  regard  each  other 
across  the  river  as  irreconcilable  enemies. 
The  bridge  that  has  been  thrown  between 
them  has  not  brought  them  any  nearer. 
This  bridge  is  never  crossed;  in  the  first 
place,  because  it’s  very  dangerous.  The 
people  of  Beaucaire  no  more  go  to  Taras- 
con than  those  of  Tarascon  go  to  Beau- 
caire. 

If  you  seek  to  discover  the  grounds  of 
this  inexplicable  aversion,  they  answer 
you  on  one  side  and  the  other  with  phrases 
that  explain  nothing.  “Oh,  you  know, 
we  know  all  about  them,  the  Tarascon 
folk.”  say  the  Beaucairenes. 

“All  the  same,  we  know  what  they're 
worth,  our  neighbors  at  Beaucaire,”  say 
the  Tarascon ians. 

Accordingly  there  were  to  be  no  Beau- 
cairenes in  the  settlement  of  Port  Taras- 
con. First  of  all,  as  was  quite  right,  the 
Tarasconians ; afterward,  if  any  room  was 
left-why,  they  would  see. 

But  if  settlers  were  not  accepted  outside 
of  Tarascon  and  its  cincture,  money  was 
accepted  from  all  the  world;  shareholders 
were  welcome  from  anywhere  and  every- 
where; the  famous  acres  at  five  francs 
(bringing  in  several  thousand  francs  per 
annum)  were  disposed  of  in  batches. 
Accepted  too  were  the  gifts  in  kind  which 
many  persons  enthusiastic  for  the  work 
sent  in  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
colony.  The  Forum  published  the  lists, 
and  in  these  lists  might  have  been  found 

the  most  extraordinary  objects. 

) 
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*’  ML  &&:mi  ht. ' ..forty  - ft  v t?  nets,  iu  ehe-  Tartan  rr  passed  lx  is  life— a feverish 

tulW  aodhf^dsv-  tof  the  Indian  women  life* —in  tr^felJfi^^^i  T^mseon  to  Jdar- 

Madsong-  Dou«m*dmn*e,  six  pocket-  sealles,  ami  f com  Ma^aiUes  to  T»rascim. 
handkerchiefs  >\x  knives  for  the  He  kept  the  &oihi»sia*rn  of  hi*  fellow-c.ith 

parsmuisre-  ^ttms  up  ia  ihe  mark.  pushed  on  the  local 

Au  ^nbroifieml  banner  for  the  Or-  ‘ pmpa^a-tid^-:^  dy  ATashed 

pheon.  off  hy  h»  he  present  ai  sotne 

*‘  Aiiduze.  oJ?  Mitquelomje,  & sttfded  dar  board t so wie  mooting  of  ' .stockholders, 
•xuingo.  K very  day  It  in  admiration-  I or  the  Duke 

• • £Lx  3i>?eu  dog-eoilars.  increased. 

‘ A brattled  jHoket.  He,  dear  feilo*A/^i\vays  on  the  gi^lh 

A \nom  mdy  of  Marseilles,  & priest  A rutoi  iiisfmciively  mistrustfuS,  perhaps,  of 
vesuoeuc.  a trimmhiir  for  the  incense  ’ himself,  he  hi  up  as  an  example  to  every 
Warsr,  and  a canopy  for  t)ie  pyx.  nn«  Uie  Duke'S  coolness  and  the  Duke's 

“A  coHectioa  of  cojeoptent  uip.l<w  ijudgmerit 
glass  ‘ No  danger  of  exoneration  with  hinl. 

Aod  ye^ukiHy,  In  each  list,  was  men-  i/e  pitxluces  none  of  those  decep 
tinned  ***»>  # from'  • tliat  Dapdet  js  f a 

Toumahjii^;  ^ A complete  suit  of  charging  us 

% ^ ^ 

Ute  een tee  of  operat ions  . _ . all  protnises,  of  ail 

From  hisofficesvs^mp  nnm-p  of^s,  pledges.  m*.  con- 

turn**  l y rt tt**i up  in  £]>bm - tented  himself  with 

Im^r^Wed  say  ing, 

the  Kusim&iiti  & $$$$ u j?;:cp?pr:. ' ' -p  . - Mr.  Tartarih 
l«n jes  for  ditfdlimg  from  Urn  sngatvaim  thought. ;V 

or  for  Av^rdmi??  the  * ‘ trepaneV'  a <*pemes  Ahd  you  mu\  judge  whether  Mr: Tar- 
of  moliu*&  of  which ' ifce, £hti:t#«:  atm-' vefy  tAri ?rww  piroudl  ^ • y ?• - : 

fowl,  ami  for  which,  ::pro^}^3tu[s: 

they  will  pay  any  price,  L E%ry  , w ith 

flir  i .feu#- 
dis g of  some  now  ide&  th#  d^wrt  of  some 
jrt*t  job.  which  the  vey enirig  fo uad 
qaiie  set  **u  its-  feci.  . : 

la  the  ri^U»rvalS'  he  orgariised  a eppn 
of  ■khAi^bolde^  mnler  tb^  Ahmr- 
Umn.ihjp  of  'ltbe'-CireeV  'batther  . 

$&ki,  &ti,d  deposited  their  ftmils  with  tfd  fii (\  Fay*i?^ fat?  a '080  -Voli rig y hip 

Otl^Aii  bankers  Pamejivai  ben  K5s»^ > pf  tw'ei^e  liundryd 

an  rxtr^ordinajnjy  safe  house,  conspidm  scdles  at  dawn,  canrfng  d i r^r  fcmsom. 


ous  for  its  prudence  m avhaterar  it  took 


Thu  Fort  f.iiH^M»n  u*  — of  tiio  < ■'•■• 
Ory.  In  hii T’firai*  con  py  ftF»re4  &> 

wiiifjb  AiK’l'tor.—f •»«■>!] ‘t . sUri  ’ i.n  Ifeiovv  - r:<nn\*\ 

•loil’t  v(.-,i  r ■ 

One  moi’Ming  Tar*ascryti  wv>Jke:  dp  with 
tlVis  tfckgtiifu  ,ti)j  ;Vfl  Ihe.  Hreset  eor- 

ftetrs 
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tfrs  **  faixasdolk  ” tEAnp  HAmE  ju.es 


wjQi  thu  fortaues  of  a \v1iple  people,  tin  fonvard&d’  in-  this  tmtiher:io  Oix 

assort u^Vjn^i^f:  geo  fc  tprthj*  savages  and  a its  way  to  pro%ibsjed  laud.  A 
cargo  of  agricultural;  iuiplerncuU.  Eight  'In* fore  be  bad  41*0  awm  out  into  Urn open 
liu.nilmi  ^tnigmuts  on  board,  all  Tams-  the  first  kdch,  burrie  off  by  the 

whom  ura  J^cupat*»l,  Pro-  l^^y(V^;45od'  $Tt&-  h^d  ;be*w 

visional  Governor  of  the  Coluu.y;  iko;u  otfiwd  .bo dev  as  happy  auspice  .a$  ilia*. 
quot  chemist  pliyMoian  ; the  lb*  v ere  ml  second.  Tim  same  tele^miii,  the  feamBen* 
Eaiiior.'Wxote:  amt  Notary  Cambalal^ttb,’  tjiusisisin,  the  ^inft the  Duke 
A^»5^>r  of  T&xt*.  I myself  havVse&b  Rut  the  wMtfh  hadWtled  aip^th 

tbijQi  out  iotdtUeopen.  Everything  frett  pgov  luid  pot  yb t the  entmhee  of 

The  DiikhyudiiOit.  Print  this  the  Sue*  ( anal.  An^tod  there  by  an 

fx&Tkmy  HF  TARAS-ny,"  uceidem the  breakage  o f Iwr  homo. n la  1 

feliaft— Diis  rather  shaky  old  .steamer,  a 
This?  telegram,  up  ^ll  over  the  second  *liand  jmre>ha»e,  h&d  to  wad  to  lye 

town  bv  the  cam  *$f  F^s^alou.  to  whom  it  .helped  and  r&s*rued  By  the  j Fqrandole  be 
\ya&  addye's^ed:,  il lied  the  jda^e  WtiJi  jul/h  fore  she>  could  continue her  jiiitriUfy. 
kiuon,  Tltef  streets  bad  ptiltm  their  boll-  This  . acckUmh  >»e\Vrtl«elesii,f  which 
day  look,  ui;  the  vv.-»rhJ  <w>a  out-of -doors,  might  have  seemed  ofhad  omen,  had  not 
every  ouv  wishing,  to  read  Uie  blessed  de-  in  the  least  chilled,  on  Up*  part  of  the  Tar 
spatob;  aud  kuolfcOf  people ^ stdppiicl  before  ntseoiVjans*  the  desire  to  tiT  their  hkiul  at 
each  pjapi^d,  the  woRls  of  which  weV<* ‘ 'founding  a m<W  stately  It. is  ,trr4t>  jb>t  -o«; 
repelled  from  month  n>  mou %%i  "KieVo.  lie-  hr*t  vessel  only  tin?  iWhld*d?n.3>ide 
hupdred. '. them  had  been  shipped— tju?  of  idle  ^iijr 

out  into  the  open —the  Duke  radian:  : u .otter  -sort,  you  kmow  — those  that  are  al  • 
There  was  not  a siiigle  TaraiAWiriiin  who  ways  sent  on  hwi.  The  broken  vdndt,ih> 
wa*  not  as  radiant  as  tin.  T>m.  < forced  slop.  the  delay  Vri  the  yoyagu.  had 

it  was  the 

that  'fntTHnh.  i [py^^h^;theDHede  Mam  .if  the  4i^tr^#bed- the  Tar 
u itji  thr  Ifne  tiM«  ahW  lU*  important  fane-  msi'omans  of  nr»:irl: 

tinns  of  firr»verp0?  Ihe  F^ree  ami  Inde-  On  the  ^ bad  been 

pe&deiii  f t-^rt  ‘ S^ra^MA  had  a furtbeav^fttklnv^ntArf.lhe^ 
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accompanied  by  a few  of  the  wilder  spir- 
its, like  Notary  Cambaiaiette,  Assessor  of 
Taxes  of  the  colony.  The  good  druggist 
Bezuquet,  a man  of  peace,  in  spite  of  his 
formidable  mustaches,  fond  of  his  little 
comforts,  afraid  of  the  heat  and  the  cold, 
little  inclined  to  distant  and  dangerous 
rid  ventures,  had  resist- 
ed long  before  consent- 
ing  to  be  despatched. 

Under  Tar  Larin’s 

pressure,  to  all  his  ar- 
gumems — **  Bezuquet. 
we  owe  ourselves  to  the 
work;  it  is  for  us  to  v<  i 
set  the  example*' — lie 
had  at  first  answered 
only  by  dubious  head 
shakes.  It  cost  him 
too  much  to  leave  the 
snug  shell  of  his  phar-  fe 

raacv  and  exchange  t*V.  iJKL 

to r the  pitching  and 
rollmg  of  a cabin  his  m 

sound  naps  in  the  little 
consulting- room  with 
the  tape- worms.  To 

overcome  his  resist-  I i 

aoce  nothing  less  liad 
been  required  than  the 
diploma  of  a full  phy-  ) i 

^eiari.  *qj 

Bezuquet  bad  eov- 
eted  all  his  life  this 
blessed  scroll,  which 
the  Governor  of  Port  Tar&seon  now  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  private  authority 
The  Governor,  indeed,  confer red ,bv  the 
same  authority,  many  other  pirehmeiits 
and  patents  and  commissions,  appointing 
directors,  sub-directors,  secretaries,  com- 
missaries, grandees  of  the  first  class  and 
the  second  class,  all  of  which  permitted 
him  to  gratify  the  taste  of  his  compatriots 
for  everything  in  the  way  of  honors,  dis- 
tinctions, costumes,  and  braids. 


mass  on  Sundays,  to  receive  the  confes- 
sions of  the  emigrants,  to  attend  the  last 
moments  of  those  about  to  die,  and  to  bap- 
tize any  little  settlers  who  might  come 
into  the  world. 

As  for  the  members  of  the  nobility  and 
of  the  upper  middle  class,  before  paying 
with  their  persons  they  had 

paid  with  their  pocket  books 
as  subscribers,  which  was  very 
handsome  to  begin  with.  For 
jgk  the  rest,  there  was 

U/V.  no  hurry  , while 

they  showed 


EVERY  OXE  WISHIXG  TO  READ. 
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sii  perior  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Jt  is  true,  ( hat  S»i»  cow  hi  - 
w|i)  wus  slightly  injurious 
so  titeiiderCsts  of  tiiephnyma- 
{>>*  . the  articles  to  atm  te,  the 

proofs- to ^epjJiwtvtKe;rushjt)g: 
round  i.o  1 1 » ■•>  printer’s,  left  the 
.good  d j'Uggiststeprcscrih-tti  ve 
but  little  limv  to  Occupy  him - 
wlf.  with  lab- 

oratory work,,  BVit  the.  paper 
before  everyth mg  ! ■ yy.v 

The-  fV-tscffs’  treated  the 
eyotj: 

iiiorruiiskr  the  latest  ueyrs  of 
it  coqtaitted 


the  settlement 

articles  tbr , its  resources,  its 

fu' 

tureihndttiso  published  small 
itemg;:  {OiseidiA}  lies,  and  rari 
ou»  kinds  o?  tales. 

There  w&s  something  for 
every  iaste..,q, }<";.  \ , 

There.  wew  fiCu-mut8  of  ex- 
jiloripg partvtes  in  the.  islands, 
conquests;  fights  against  the 
sayggtwt  :fph  bold and  atl ven- 
turous; spirits.  To  the  country 
ge  n tleniei)  were  offered  stories 
rtf  t]r©  .putEShii.  of  game  in  the 
been  five  to  admire  in  all  his  undcrUic-  forest,  ami  others,  equally  astonishing,  of 
ihgft.  He  seemed  to  have  & fiery  Same  that  of  fish  in  rivers  extraordinarily 
in  !m  Pn.i  v v.d,  together  with  a description  of  tin* 

Perpefurtlly  on  the  rush,  from  Taraseon  methods  aud  the  tackle  of  ikjN  natives  of 
tp  Marseilles  arid  from  M%i«silly».-to  TAy.;the  country.,  ;.  Pisrsons  of  a snore  peaceful 
rasetm,  as  dithr.alt  tottitch  asa  o.eicor  iip-  habit — shop-keepers,  good'  .sedentary  eiu- 
fielled  by  an  mvi.toii.hle  force,  hy appeared  . tens — were  delighted  to  read  about  some 
in  of  these  cities  only  to  leave  tl  in-  fr«sh.  luncheon  <;n  the  grass,  tm  the  edge 

stoutly  for  the  other.  pf  a tumhliug;  brook,  m the  shadow  of  the 

You  are  tiring  yourself  out,  nut ro-  great  outlandish  trees;  they  could  fancy 
in  uhi'tnaster/'staniinered  Pascalon,  on  f ive  they  'Were  already  there  * they-  could  feel 
evenings  on  wMcb  the  grmt mini  came  to  the  ,v<ie<*  oi  luscious  fru i te--ni»ngoeis,  pine- 
she  pharmacy  with  a.steadu'og  brow  and  apples,  ami  hanttnaft— trickle- between  their 
a rounded  bank.  teeth.  ''Atid  no  Hies!''  said  the  new;-.r«a- 

Bqit  Tftrtariiy  atyAighteried.  himself  to  p«nc;  Avitipb  .added  * tihai'TO  the  ttiore,  tlm» 
his  height...  " 1 11  rest  out  there.  No.  being,  « is  well  known,  the  scourge 

Rasculon.  to  o'tr  work!”  of  all  picnics  \md  excursions  on  T^rasboi* 

The  pupil  had  been  in  full  .charge of  the.  Sod. 
shop  ever  stuev  Byzqquei’s  departure  but  The  Gillette  even  pvt ijlished  a,  npvel-,- 
lie  supera.dded  to  t-his  responsibility  film-  ‘ ■The  Maid  of  Tnrn*eou,‘-  .d«»n  thedaugh- 
lipusi  niuch  tijote  )tn  portent-,-  ter  of  a colonist  idslucted  by  the  son  of  u 

,T»>  push  on  fhe  propaganda  so  w.-!l  P.quio?  king  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 

started; Tartarin  had  established  a iourmU,  her  ; and  (he  •tps  and  downs and  ins  and 
Tke  Port  TarwMi  l-tazelte,  o.nd  named  'ints  of  (his  love  drama  opened  boundless 
Pascuiow  editbr-m-ehief.  hqmqo.*  k>  the  imagination  of  young per- 

In  tins  character  the  youth  carried  oh  .«ons., 
the  paper  quite  akiuc.  frorn  the  111  st  to '.hi'  The  tinaii.uu!  department  Was  devoted 
last  line,  under  thm  instruetiotis  and  the  to  qaotefjoiis ; front  the  troibpiai  utarketSj 
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to  advertisements  of  the  issue  of  allot- 
ments of  land,  or  of  shares  in  refineries  or 
distilleries,  as  well  as  to  the  publication 
of  subscribers1  names  and  of  the  lists  of 
contributions  in  kind,  which  continued  to 
flow  in.  The  preoccupation  of  the  good 
lady  who  wished  to  clothe  a savage  kept 
constantly  turning  up.  It  was  the  dream 
of  her  life — perhaps  a religious  vow. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  such  frequent 
shipments  of  a complete  suit  for  a savage, 
she  must  have  set  up  regular  workshops 
under  her  roof. 

But  this  innocent  spinster  was  not  the 
only  one  to  become  conscious  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  strange  conjectures,  thanks 
to  such  an  explosion  of  the  colonizing 
spirit,  of  the  idea  of  expatriation  on  be- 
half of  countries  so  far  away  and  so  little 
known. 

One  day  Tartarin  had  remained  quietly 
at  home  in  his  little  house,  his  feet  in  his 
slippers  and  his  person  snugly  enveloped 
in  his  dressing-gown;  not  unoccupied, 
however,  for  near  him,  on  the  table,  were 
scattered  books  and  papers.  He  had  there 
at  hand  the  accounts  of  the  explorations 
of  Bougainville  and  Dumont  d’Urville, 
works  on  colonization,  and  hand-books  on 
different  kinds  of  tillage.  In  the  stillness 
of  his  study,  amid  his  poisoned  arrows, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  baobab  trembling 
delicately  on  the  blinds,  he  “got  up”  the 
subject  of  his  settlement  and  stuffed  his 
memory  with  information  extracted  from 
books.  Betweenwhiles  he  sought  relief 
from  these  researches  in  signing  some  pat- 
ent, in  appointing  a Grandee  of  the  first 
class,  or  in  creating  some  new  public  func- 
tion. And  this  was  not  the  least  arduous 
part  of  his  task,  given  the  delirious  ambi- 
tion of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  satisfying  them  all. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  rounding 
his  eyes  and  blowing  into  his  cheeks, 
it  was  announced  to  him  that  a lady, 
dressed  in  black,  veiled,  and  refusing  to 
give  her  name,  requested  to  speak  to  him. 
She  had  not  even  been  willing  to  come  in 
and  wait  in  the  garden.  Tartarin  rushed 
out  to  her  just  as  he  was — in  his  slippers 
and  dressing-gown.  The  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a close,  objects  were  growing  al- 
ready indistinct  in  the  twilight;  but  in 
spite  of  her  thick  veil,  simply  by  the  fire 
of  the  two  eyes  that  glowed  beneath  the 
tissue,  Tartarin  recognized  his  visitor  as 
soon  as  he  was  near  her. 

“ Madame  Escourbani&s  l” 


“ Monsieur  Tartarin,  you  see  before  you 
a most  unhappy  woman !” 

Her  voice  trembled ; it  was  full  of  tears. 
The  good  fellow  was  quite  moved  by  it. 
He  took  the  hand  of  Madame  Escourba- 
ni&s  and,  with  a paternal  accent: 

“My  poor  Evelina,  what’s  the  matter? 
Tell  me !” 

Tartarin  called  almost  all  the  ladies  in 
town  by  their  baptismal  names.  He  had 
seen  them  as  little  girls;  as  a municipal 
officer  he  had  been  present  when  they  were 
civilly  married ; he  was  their  confidant, 
their  friend,  almost  their  uncle. 

He  had  taken  Evelina’s  arm,  and  they 
strolled  together  round  the  little  tank  with 
the  goldfish.  Then  she  told  him  her 
trouble,  her  conjugal  anxieties. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  talk  about 
the  settlement  her  husband  had  tried  to 
worry  her.  On  every  pretext  he  broke  out : 

“You’ll  see — you’ll  see  when  once  we 
are  over  there  in  Polygamilia !” 

She,  poor  thing,  very  jealous,  but  also 
very  simple  and  even  a little  silly,  had 
taken  his  teasing  quite  seriously. 

“ Is  this  true,  Monsieur  Tartarin?  Is  it 
true  that  in  that  dreadful  country  men 
may  marry  several  times  ?” 

He  reassured  her  as  best  he  could. 
“No,  indeed,  my  dear  Evelina;  you  are 
quite  wrong.  All  the  savages  in  that 
quarter  are  monogamous.  Their  morals 
are  perfectly  correct.  Besides,  under  the 
direction  of  our  White  Fathers,  there’s 
nothing  to  fear  in  that  line.” 

“And  yet  the  very  name  of  the  country 
— this  Polygamilia.” 

Then  only  he  understood  the  joke  that 
her  great  trifler  of  a husband  had  tried 
to  make,  and  he  burst  into  a loud  laugh. 
“He  is  making  fun  of  you,  my  dear. 
The  name  of  the  country  is  not  Polyga- 
milia, but  Polynesia,  which  doesn’t  even 
sound  much  like  it.  It  means  a great  lot 
of  islands.” 

He  went  on  some  time  longer,  walking 
her  about  the  little  garden,  soothing  down 
her  jealousy,  explaining  her  husband’s  bad 
pun,  which  at  first  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  understanding,  and  comforting  her  so 
kindly  and  completely  that  she  ended  by 
laughing  with  him  over  her  blunder. 

Meanwhile  the  weeks  went  by,  and  still 
no  letters  arrived  from  the  actual  settlers; 
nothing  arrived  but  telegrams — telegrams 
forwarded  by  the  Duke  from  Marseilles. 
They  were  very  laconic,  dashed  off  hur- 
riedly from  Aden,  from  Sydney,  from  the 
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had  affected  doubts,  ■ft'ivrt? 
DO  W OYOgt  QTIXty  M : -3gfet:; 

*«VV'v  ;V /;/;y ;;  ;;“V 

The  preparations  were 
pushed  forward  an  all 
sides.  ■ | The  naj ling  of 
in  the  very 
sia^efe  ' filtered  with  s£ra  w 
k ’TE^fiAii’g  of  t he 
hammer  waft  heard  from 
mmiitig  till  high  t.  ''Men/ 
worked  m : tTieii;  eh irt 
sb&e  v#s  v nil  :m  good  - hu- 
moE.;  &m  gin  g a ml  whis- 
tlln^T  and ^^l^yyem'vhor.:: 
rowed  mi$  lent  from  hand 
f^haTid.  vvkile  the  -lAyli&st 
wmiirk^  were  e t^hnrig^d.  ; 
The  wo&icm  packed  up 
their; the  Falliory 
their  cihoHfi,  the  little 

1$$w  fciwr  litfcte  toys>;  -five' 
different  places  where  thf  I^aratirl&fclwd  y^ssel  chartered  portion 

put  in.  After  alh  there  wa#'yn&  :?u£jh#i>f:'  TaraS&m  the 

great  ground  for  surprise,  so  notorious  and  Tootoopuvipum , the  .popular  rmm  of 
so  insurmountable  is  the  uidoienee  of  the  the  Taiascpnian  tambobHWi  the  n&tituml 
Tarawa  lap.  -mu  stead  instrument  iti^t  preside*  at  the 

Why  should  they  have  written*  Tele  dhnces  and  the  md$..  lV.wa*S?>:  large  mm 
grams  Avere  qtiiief  Thoste  that  steamer,  commanded ' by. Captain  j^SV*apou^ 

'were,  v^ed  published  ut  cbiimi,  of  Toulonv  n seaman  of  wide  ex* 

the  Gazette  brought • -nothing;- but  good  gferienee.  They  wero  tiU  lo  go  on  board 
ikiws — th.  dffhgiiiinl  V05 age-  a sea  of  oi).  at  T^rascon  itself 

ewVy  one  perfectly  wgfh",  r '/  The  waters  of  tire,  BUf Ai.fe W€r£ • fft  i «%  and 

KoUnrig  more  than  this  was  needed  to  as  the.  ship  had  not  a great  draught,  it  had 
te#ip  • u.p . •gttrii>rU)  : .i ;:•  • • • . possible  to  bring  iV  Up  Thifc-  ny^r  as 

At  Fast . one  day*  t Vi V t<>  1>  of  ihe  'fax: .'as  life  Xpycji  ipd  mobf  jt  at  q^d^y *. 

fyni#ife<  npptfiire^l  ilieToih  •tgiihic//  The f^LdLI-rj^* 
fwwartled  iihe  th^  ?vst:  from  .Marseilles;  rhontfi. 

Arrived  Port  Tgt^iscoh r tathptial • •• : * While  the  sailors'  were  urningin^  the 

dm  i the'  fufftire 

d^iirig  hi  u4^i*  settled  thcti^fiVlve^  hi  WiVsaice 

Flag  Heats  over  Town-Hail  — Te  Jwum  in  their  coin  os.  And  it  was  ;-?  pleasure-  to 
sung  in  Metropolitan'  Church  —Every-  see  with  wlmtjpl]  iiy,  what  dedigb  tf  ul  good- 
thing’ ready  , cor*»e  quiek -humor,: all  this  wiml*  uti  Every  one  ,wa$ 
There  came  next  ad  it  lyvrranhu4. article,  pieced,  and  only  wan  ted  to  render  service 

cUctathd  by  Tfcrtarij^ : <vj.i; f he.- •oetmptt t-id-u’ of ; to  erhry  one  disc.  • \ /‘^y//  'y 

the  ive w tailier-IaLpd, fhe .;•  jT^/n ja ' ; 4 ' $$M[  sh ijt»  you  heft yr :f  ‘ ,:  T)piyt 

young  c/tyg  the ^ -* ' mention., it  K* 
tbe> ff%r  nf  y rUV;Atio  i%TdLti:f.t?fl  i ri  Vit^iia  ■J  ■ Th\$  eabin 

open  tohlh'./'/j . y,'  .Ve  yourseH  ^»mfortabled;’ 

Stfo  /taow".  wjai^  yc^nted  W ^ A ml  so  with  everything.  Tbs  Taro  seer 

.very  last  hcsiinUouW.  A new  i^sue  .-of  viian  nobiiity, u*um)y  Kti  sniffy. ri^-  A ij^p * 
« ;lmad.i*drt  wi  tawtllde^,  the  vvJi^aBity 

rapidiy  taken  up/  ‘the  hourgcipisie,  flip  illy  looked  down  j||  jbne  i/  oio  the  bridge 
c\&r<?y,  ihv  xiCMiny  ~lho  ;vh»->;e  place  wi-E-  * ,f  > fwh  W’  wn  te^e^  rtby  frat\*rni/-ed  \y.t !' b. 

OiSiajitjy;  i;)h>  iliipg  became  thy)r  ■Social  inferior^.  /'/T  % 

^ ■ j&vetiL  itm  ][*}  the  aiid^tof  the  h ui*ly 

grn»uh|‘W>  Hkv  ('.k>etcca!dc:;  tioise  wlm  up  «m  board,  a letter  was  revived  0^  mprre 

hud  eveti  ' • S'atH^r  yescole,  dated  frym 


--v; 


the  uf  the  “ TOOTDOPratruM. 


Make 


PORT  TARASCON. 
It  was  the  first  mail  that  had 


25 


Taraseon. 
arrived. 

‘ Gm!  bz  probed,  wve  got  hereT  said 
the  Ifyrttetgfr,  “ We’re  iu  >vaiH  Of  te 

good  mtaiy  little 

Tliere  was  not  *nuch  euthusirusm  tlm 
fetten  neither  wt-rc  there  many:- details- 
nbout  the  colony,  Tlie  reverend  gonile- 
man  ecuifin^il  himself  to  i a few  remarks 
#&afrr.  and  ahohi  L*<- 

kirki  the  young  daughter. ot  the  fciugvkk 
•'harming  -iiille  thing  whtun  he  had  pro- 
seined  itetw\her  hair* 

JdHlxc^  tlint  they  ^ivtuld  s<?nd 
mi  a.  <>)>3ects  sl  ightly  mom  praetie&l 
t&iP  i ite  (1$  • ut  tHp  fers  .• 

i h > want  aU.  N'ot  a single,  word  abmit 
’.'haurijOrpj  the  town  about  the 

^’>:r Brother  Bata i 1 let  wa^S. f U tioua.. 

. *s  file  >seo«>s  to  tne  very  s.]ack;y«u  r Father 
X<&6 te  :*:  he’  saui  to  Tartarip  ; v ■ h kf  l rust 


as  well  t<>  their-  chief,  the  bold  Bravida, 
in  orders  of  the. day, 

Vherk  was'  a fold  iu  the  Gov* 
eraorbW/w.  , ' 

-..-  day^heipre  they  set  'sail,  Baraforl. 

Rhone.  had  found 
among \mfi  an  empty 
HbKtej  vorkeih  ot-yiWu‘h  the 

glass  wVbstd  i f:!ek  re  xi  * »u  g h to  per  nut  some* 
tiling  3*fc£  jkiTH^C  h>  he  peiyeived 
Ivmd^  Hte  fisHeman  n%o  doesn't 

&uow  thuf  # waif ‘of  tlib,.'kiud  is  to  be 


nw  ti>  jd%k&  hifiu  up  for  ym  wu&u  f pet 

tiseriV**  : aA,/ }*  !^:V  *■:-,*  r:! V‘-v\. 

Th  > letter  indeed  very  cold,  espe-  • 
<:itI|r  rorrdwg  from  such  a genial  person ; 
Wjb;Atte%td  ii  mt^Ut  lii^vc  pro  - 

dUCC*f  fttt*  2<Jfct  lH  il\Q  TOUftl»ioil  of  gettiHg 
•seuloti  m?  board,  in  dnafeping  no  be 
t*f  *}j«’  ;,ratisplaiit»i?o.u  of  fa  whole  oily. 

The  (JoY^vpOi^TT^rptjrin  vteA  tip  tv  eo4h 

llji*  deck  of  l\\n  TootiX$UmpV  OK  ■ With  A 
vmite  hi*  fare  and  hb.  hand*  behind 
lib  h»«ek . ho  walked  up  and  down  amid 
a coafasioa' of  straugv  ihir^r-h^id  bus* 
ket^.  chesits  of  drawers^ 
which  had  not  yet, In  the 
hold.  He  gave  ad virp  in  » patriarciiaj 
tone  • ‘‘  You re  faking  top  ih^h5  things, 
m y children-  Y ouTl  ftiid  ev ery  t h Utg  y ou 
Want. over  there. M ;sh:t.v;V.:;';;>:  /- 

Tiuis  lie  had  left  behind  him  'hi*  arnuTs, 
his  bat>bab/ and  hb  goldfish.  Of  epirirse 
b was  taking  his  anus -*his  American 
rifle,  the  thirty  * two  shooter — aiul  also 
^ouie  flarmeh  plenty  of  ftenTiet.  "> 

Ami  how  he;(ooked  after  every^ipg  * 
hoW  he  had  un.  eye  on  everytUiDg,  mil 
only  abp-.bjkf.; ^ho^  f rote 

(he  clriU  of 

vlie ruditia  on  the  liOug  W ul k ! TUb  mi)* 


Handed-  6v£t<  :\oi  A:  ;v  . 

‘ifm  aufHt>btle^vre-A.A.  ’ : ‘ 

:$4>  Bargfo.rphhd 
v.irri^d  }ii» 

io  th p 

Tb.n  ei  o*jf , tile  v.  H vuAFneT  >Un  .rorND 
only  ^ U thori  (y  ; iorTLfe,. 

now  recogii bed  cobkeu 

by  th^Al>ir-a&cc>'  ^t:  ,ej:  \ ' '•  . ;.::;V*'  . 
nian ^ ke  i>it2  Hiyatigfe  I^t- 

ter  coktiMned  tu  the  niy«tevn)iios  bottle.: 

cbfkt^^bl^r 

*"  Appalling  e;4:udy$Oi  hi  Port  Ter^ 
eon.  Island,  city,  )) arbor,  svv^lJpveed  up; 
sphk  out  of  Mgiit.  Bompaid  adire^dde 
b 'Q^u&l,  - a tel  as  u$Mkl  paying  for  Hb  dte 
vption  with  los  life,  Ihm  t e<!.i»t;  1 In 

Tf ^?a,v  e rxV  iiy  mv  let  no  luie  eojue  rT 


of  A prm^ioal  jpker  lidA  hud  it  ev^r 
ta^pi  Ciii- ri  cs3  iyoox  i fo  depf t b oY  < Jeeu  Pi viV 
ibiry  :.>.M^au-izatio?i  Taip^Onians  ;>nd  oagf  greenly 

bail  ss Ur vi  red-  tW  of  Palpji^rigouste;  What  ndglvty.  ^;ay^  a^hld  Havtr  ilputeii  %’• 


a had  even  tr^en  carried  further,  hi  view 
oflhc  defc«ce  of ' ’and-.lhb: : 


60  fur  a<ro^>  And  r b*'  ‘ }»iiy  <n- 


that  there  wa*te  gPoil  <^>ecia.(3i)u  h 

^tray  k m iflead  \ np  . liitent 

Xii&kingi  T^rtarin  was 

Vind,  tins 

th«:  tDUW»i>h 

tie1  ruurbai  Attitude  of  hiu  troops,  a » el  Ire-  o 

i v,r  friejuk 

Qimti  tl y ex  pressed  His  Ibfaet  ioii  tv>  tl i / 

:;’;■ , ' V ; [TO  ‘itT  •C^Ti(^ii>.‘j 
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THROUGH  THE  CAUCASUS. 

BY  THE  VICOMTE  EUGfcNB  MELCHIOR  DE  VOGtfA 
I.  to  become  acquainted  with  which  we  must 


THE  railway  system  of  southern  Russia 
ends  at  Rostov,  on  the  Don,  whence  it 
shoots  out  a long  branch  to  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  over  a distance  of  435  miles, 
across  the  Pon  to- Caspian  Isthmus.  Ros- 
tov is  the  last  Russian  town  properly  so 
called.  It  guards  the  estuary  of  the  Don, 
which  becomes  insensibly  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Everything  is  ready  there  for  a great  com- 
mercial port  like  Bordeaux  or  London. 
Imagine  to  yourself  these  towns  at  the 
time  when  our  ancestors  had  not  yet  con- 
quered the  elements,  and  when  the  Thames 
and  the  Gironde,  still  free  from  dams  and 
quays,  spread  out  over  the  surrounding 
country,  covered  with  primitive  boats  and 
fishermen’s  huts.  The  railway  crosses 
the  immense  river  on  a succession  of  jet- 
ties and  bridges  of  stone  or  of  wood.  It 
was  the  month  of  May  when  I passed,  at 
the  time  of  the  floods;  from  the  middle  of 
this  broad  arm  of  the  sea  the  horizon  re- 
vealed no  land  worthy  of  the  name.  Our 
locomotive  seemed  to  be  shipwrecked  in 
some  diluvian  passage — a striking  image 
of  that  colossal  Russian  nature  where  the 
violence  of  the  elementary  forces  cannot 
yet  be  mastered  by  the  effort  of  man. 

On  leaving  the  water  the  train  enters 
a bare  and  flat  steppe  where  Cossack 
shepherds  pasture  their  flocks.  During  a 
whole  day  nothing  arrests  the  eye,  which 
follows  the  play  of  the  pure  light  on  this 
ocean  of  flowery  grass.  It  seems  as  if 
some  magnificent  hand  had  stretched  out 
a carpet  of  verdure  without  a single  crease 
up  to  the  first  terraces  of  the  Caucasus. 
At  last  the  white  peak  of  Elbrouz  appears 
in  the  distance  in  the  clouds,  the  advanced 
sentinel  of  the  mountains.  The  public 
gathered  together  at  the  railway  stations 
presents  a medley  of  new  types  and  cos- 
tumes. The  bourka  of  the  mountaineers, 
that  long  mantle  of  goats1  hair  which  they 
wear  so  nobly,  is  mingled  with  the  tunics 
of  the  Cossacks.  The  martial-looking  fel- 
lows who  handle  the  bales  of  merchan- 
dise carry  guns  slung  across  their  shoul- 
ders, and  waistbands  bristling  with  dam- 
ascened poniards.  We  pass  the  Kouban 
and  then  the  Terek  rivers,  on  whose  banks 
the  Russians  have  fought  so  many  battles. 
These  two  names  symbolize  a whole  world 
of  picturesque  poetry  and  warlike  legends, 


read  Lermontof,  the  poet  of  the  Caucasus, 
whose  genius  has  given  a soul  and  a voice 
to  these  solitudes.  In  the  verses  of  the 
“Demon,”  as  veil  as  in  the  romantic  tales 
which  he  has  grouped  under  the  title  of 
A Hero  of  our  Time , the  Muscovite  By- 
ron has  embodied  the  whole  epopee  of  the 
conquest,  and,  over  and  beyond  these 
souvenirs,  the  whole  feudal  history,  and 
all  the  pleasing  or  terrible  aspects  of  that 
Caucasus  where  he  lived  his  adventures 
and  his  amours,  until  he  was  shot  in  a 
duel  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

Here  are  the  mountains  rearing  their 
walls  perpendicularly  above  our  heads: 
the  chain  runs  toward  the  right  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  toward  the  left  to  the  Cas- 
pian; on  this  side  it  envelops  the  gorges 
of  Daghestan,  that  wild  and  difficult  coun- 
try where  Schamvl  so  long  resisted  the 
invader,  with  the  aid  of  those  Kevsoures 
who  still  wear  the  coat  of  mail  and  carry 
the  arms  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  train 
stops  in  the  station  of  Vladicaucaz,  a big 
straggling  village  where  the  Russians 
have  concentrated  their  administrative 
and  civil  services  on  this  side  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  a project  of  a tunnel 
through  the  chain  to  carry  the  train  to 
Tiflis — a costly  and  difficult  undertaking, 
for  the  subterranean  track  would  measure 
no  less  than  eleven  and  a quarter  miles. 
Some  engineers  propose  another  plan, 
which,  by  rising  more  to  the  west  in  the 
valleys,  would  permit  the  reduction  of  the 
length  of  the  tunnel  to  less  than  five 
miles.  At  present,  on  leaving  Vladicau- 
caz, you  follow  the  fine  military  road 
which  the  Russians  have  made  for  the 
use  of  their  regiments  on  the  southern 
slopes,  and  which  takes  you  to  Tiflis  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I do  not  think  that 
there  is  a more  picturesque  and  grand 
passage  in  Switzerland  or  in  the  Italiau 
Alps. 

I jump  into  a light  carriage  drawn  by 
four  horses.  My  driver,  a Cossack  draped 
in  his  bourka , is  armed  with  a magnifi- 
cent bugle,  the  use  of  which  I cannot  di- 
vine. We  rise  rapidly  up  the  gorge  of 
Dariel,  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  bloody  road  of  the  debuts  of  the  con- 
quest. Night  falls  suddenly,  augmented 
by  a storm  which  opens  upon  us  the 
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and  higher;  the  dark- 
ness grows,  thicker  in 
this  sort  of  fun  pel. 

as  it  were  the  walls  of 
<■*  well,  and  meetings 
betiijcoe  more  rare. 
Belo  w?  h?  the  torrents 
roar  deeply*  erii  the 
peaks  the  snow  pre- 
sents confused  white 
masses;  torrents  and 
snow  reverberate  a 
diffused  brightness; 
yon  feel  that  there 
is  a pale  Iragnvenlt  of 
moon  soJnevvhere  be- 
hind  the.  clouds.  At 

sluices  of  heaven.  A veil  of  fog  fills  the  post  stations  where  we  st>»p  to  change 
space,  but  Our  ride  in  the  mountain  be-  -homes  two  sounds  alone  tnrmble  thg  WU* 
comes  all  the  more  fantastic  on  that  sve-  jtfstic  alienee-  the  rush  of  waller,  arjsl  the 
count;  At  full  speed  we  rush  along  the  . wind  that  roars  through  the  gmges— -"the 
WMmm&mm ■ sv™''k“n  cascade*  'Russian  wind,  come  frorii  the  steppe,  sten  - 
hOrkes  juinp  braveljs;  Btehtd*  fltg  it&  cold:  wings.  ' as  Lenmmlof  &4.y g. 


OTECWRT. 


rite: 


' A. ’ 


■iM 


,s>ri  f • 

''J.'.jrtivrf 


hf  mist  Boa!* Rver  <anr-heRniB;;  from thrift  Wo  cross  precipices  -at  a g-alipp  'dye#-  .fowl  • 
iVf  lima;  tlirough  i*-’  raid  ih^h»fel?|^;pgr-  little  bridge^  Thu  oJr  ;hecpniost  siingiiig. 
eeivte  thie  sharpened  h.y  lb*  cold  of  the  «vM$>tewiMg 

W«lfs  of  tv»clc.  At  oiif  feet  the  Ter-ck  shows.  The  storni  increases  in  violence., 
roars,/-  Ewtlden  apparitiohs  stretch  out  and  obliges  us  to  halt  at,,  the.  inn  at  the 
their  in  the  fog:  thesejaee  oak-trees  Kazbek  Pass,  anti  wait  there  until  dawn, 
w poplars,  My  Cossack  puts  bis  hlufh?  Daybreaks  in  a bright  sky  ideaced  hj? 
to  hia;.  lip8  and  blows  t»  blast  that  the  yestcnfey  ls  min.  It  seems  tr»  if  p.ueftould 
repeat.  I p«w  understaml  the  use  stretch  out  one's  hand  and  touch  the  Byst 
of  ins  ■instmtnent. 

It  warns ; tl>o  car- 
riages that  are 
-efouriog  ■ :'  ht  full, 

Speed  .in  the  op~ 
posi  to  c directiou 
around  the  sharp 
bends,  and  it  makes 
those  which  We 
pass  clear  the  way. 

At  the  Sound 
of  ibis  fersunpet 
of  dciom,  temfled 
phan  toots  0eo  be-  *f< 
fore-  ua— .Tcharkesv 
hocsemou  of  spec- 
tral mien,  clad  iu 
bithhfikpv  bwrfws- 
}>etds  tifhoi-Soaihat 
hire.  retimyfe  g to 
the  plrnn ; heavy 
Ossete  caVbJi  with 
whole  Mussulman 
futniUtsV  mnyeided 
beneath  the)  r can- 
vas -, wining*.  y?n 
still  mount  higher 


m 
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glaciers  of  the  Kazbek,  that  giant  of  the  of  human  life  disappear^;  the  first  rays  of 
Caucasus,  which  lifts  its  bald  head more  an  in  risible  sun  fix  a litfle  pale  gold  on 
thati  l^,000  foet  high.  the  snaifeiit  of  tlie  v,'alls  of  ioe.  Before 

..  As  wjft  44 ytooe  along-  .the  road  cut,  reS^htffgthe J*as£,;?40O  feet,  tl«? 
across  v^xC  ampb it hcai.ro  with  walls  of  road  plunges  into  a trench  cut  right 
gramite  &twi  basalt;  I notice  se vferbt  W-  tbym%h  the  sowy? ; tire  eye  sees  noth  i «g 
these; half^rmhed  villages  doraipsited  by'  a bu t this  white  sheet 
square  iowi-p,  -Hebfe  was  the  refuge  of  a stretched  (torn  nitg  peak  id  the  other. 


ri,o»iiuHiso  Tmc  mountain  Scopes, 


snrall  Christian  feudalism  which  thi*ough-  While  we  aye  changing  horses  at.  the 
m,t  the  Middle  Ages  defended  itself  in.  Goudaoor  stotioh.  t dip  dn  my  right  and 
titisse  haunts  against  Mussulman  iuya-  on  niylefi  ih  the.  tWb  nvtilets  that  trickle 
?ibrj&  and  against  the  'Persians- Who  were  from  the  partially  cobg^ealed  snow.  The 
masters  of  the  southern  valleys.  Tire  first,  will  join  the  Tert-k  a ud  water  our 
'descendants,  of  these  Georgian  clans  till  Europe. ; the  second  v.dl  go  to  torn,  the 
>J%puor.»fef>UH<'d.i«  fieida.  \viiTr  a prinpliye  which  fcittas  <h  the  Talleys  id'  Asia, 

plough.  They  dwell  in  liuti  buiitof  stones  whiyh  We  seo  spread  nut  before  our  ey«e<. 
ir'iihorifc  niortiir  pc  pjadtey,:  and  ?o  ioW  -Another  step  and  we  are.  tn  A ijc-\y  sYprifl;, 
iv«it  they  can.  hardly  tie  distinguished  From  Ibis  point  thy  deseenl  ir-gihs';  ntthe 
.From ’the-  rocks  with  which  thinr  brown  crirrinreficenieni.  h.  is  very  sterp;  the  Wipd 
cs»&?p  confounds  therm  A -mhrer&ble  men  goer  down  in  inuunrerafdb 
Which  bail  tjfeeia  limited  down  fur  cenfcu-  yet  our  jitUe  liorses yuslt  forward  With  the 
-Ties,  now  by  i. tie  enemy  from  tire  .south,  swiftness- of  a whirlwind.  How  We  reach 
and  aeiw  by  tire  enemy  from  i ire  north,  the  bottom  without  breaking  one  hoi, os  a 
and  which  hides:  its  dens  with  tire  sustine-  hundred  times  is  the  concern  of  Allah,  the 
tivr.  rose  of  the  wild  beasts.  tVc  round  God  of  tliis  side. of  the  uioniitains,  i i>e  tnui 
ilic  foot  of  the  fiaidar,  and  every  vestige  of  the  fatalisms. 
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Tii a quo  cinrix>EL  Ar  mis, 


sus  to*  wliotri;  is  at- 
tributed indkcripv 
indtoly  the  whole 
treasure  of  theloeal 
lepadsc  &be  lived 
m the  twelfth  cen- 
tiiry,  rery  much 
dreaded  by  her 
neighbbrs*  the  dii- 

P;  i < 

fatuous*  as  far  as 
' * { • - ^ tf rd^tletrt.  She 

' ^ V*§ 

g«ve  it  just 
4$kI  cxrrered 
it  . wlkh those  »:a> 

^ tbbdA<fe  whose  ele 
we  still 

iliaf  ^ ^bnt  is  &cid. 

•*  the 

tibbk  Georgians, 
who-  speak  of  this 

Thg  ravtoy*  of  the  Ayagva  Widens!  tti^  go^g4  ia^e  Wtw  a T iihagiuyv  liow- 

air  begirt  to -feel  milder,,  the  slopes,  so  evdy  that  Tamara  owes  the  best  part  of 
bare  *m  t|ie  northern  side,  lieeotob  covered  b#  glory  totW  eirettuistanre  that  near 
with  dark  forests.  Beyond  Mid y the  tor-  her  throne  itoundnd.RnstaveJif  the  great 
rent  become  a ydl  behaved  r)  vev.  and  poet  of  the  batma*  He  sang  the  praises 
the  road  that  foil v>vv^  dU  course  imitator  of  im  protectress  as  poets  are  wont  to  sing 
its  Sample.  la  dm  broad  cal  ley  tip*  eve  the  praises  of  a beautiful  queen, 
is . I^r  4 ^ ^ t fhid  Yr ^ The  nioflaiterp  and  the  dis- 

daintily  djcdtered  in  the  urnbt  of  walnut-  mantled  cattle  >>f  Mtschet  are  reflected  in  " 
t ree«5r  cent rtt  kz  old  ; ucdcvrito  .of  aimond-  the  waters  of  the  Koura,  which  here  re 
trees  ami  apple-trees  laden  with  blossom,  rnrves  the  Aikgva  and  carries  i is  timmltU' 
lu  twenty -ffpnVliours  we  have  purled  two  j^tie  Cu&plin,  along  the  great 

pionUis  on  thn  calendar  of  the  seasons,  central  valley  between  the  Caucasus  and 
Yesterday  t m.  Russia,  spring  had  . hardly  the  AntoCtmcasus.  The  road  opens  out 
begun  ; here  it  is  already  nearly  at  an  end,  into  this*  valley  aval  turns  west  ward,  aud 
and  the  air  of  Asia  is  sweet  to  breathe  soim.'we  perceive  the  liousfia  of  Tiitis.  cling- 
Hero  arc  Passauaonr  and  ABah0«T,  ing  to  the  Vi^ea  n/  the  hiljs  on  both  banks 
eharmtog  villages  buried  in  nests. of  ver  of. the  Klmm. 
dure,  vv loch  oue  might  mistake  for  hum-  ft 

■)fcfcfc  hf  thto Italian  Tyrol  were  it  not  for  Ykn  have  seen  on  the  shores  of  the 
the  Ovum  tat  types  of  the  natives  und  the  oreon  pebbles  •pitilessly  rolled  by  the  ebb: 
little  Georgia  churches  so  characteristic  and  flow,  word  and  deformed  hv  the  play 
m style.'  It  \a  *d  M^chct  that  we  can'  beat  of  the  waves  * fkudt  is  tho  history  of  Tito 
study  the  invariable a ivUnto^fare  of  Urn  )i%.  An  old  and  venerable  city ".  foi  if  cm 
religious  ediheey  of  tile  "Uaui^ius-.  But  I .show  churches  that  wore  to  muled  in  the 
must  not  ;dveary'  with,  technical  descry;-  best . centuries'  of  oar  ,'ecaV  it  has  always, 
t ion s my  realtor  .who  js  ui  ready  fatigued  boon  dm  ridim  of • its; ^0^l>bicul  pofri- 
by  the  0tfoH  te  has  wktoto  pron?xui\er?  tUB » . Each  fi»tie.Ui0- • 
this  cuvyvd  assooiblyge  *m  - > •osonio  4c  "poured  urer dW  nioonhv«r>s  of  Arfoehih, 
wlooh  will  give  him  .ft  Singular  h.lea  b|  Trips  was  $ Wallowed  iip:.ai4«l  d<^troy»'d 
the  eo nform a ti bn  oi’  Iberian  rhvoats.  ; Then  its  rleoryiah  rif.i-,o.u^  u/>uhl  ryciit^k 

Newrtljeless  it ^ i$  a^ery^h*etoy  ^lead  ipwa.  It  fof  W wlu)e.  :fj^p>prtcc; 

•ttvi«  eapifejd;<>f.  Gcor-  mpto  toll  lhtoff  of  Myngq } biliK '^cr 

gia.  Here  rbi^ed  Kiug  l>a\ud and  Queen  sibii.y  or  Turte  Th^  d^jrkc- 

Tarnarn. that  Qkt^t**AfBb0bai  of  the  Oaito^  tion  dates  a century fit  the  work 
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pf  ihe^h^  Aga'Moharrimed-Kh^ri,  Since  in  j*f')TKp  feligreer  there  the  sword  eutl&ra 
then  another  *nv<*  from  the  north  has  and  gunsmiths,  squatting  in  their  niches 
taken  itanci  remade  it.  after  its  own  fancy,  behind  a heap  of  iron,  invite  you  to  buy 
mm  day  Tidis  is  a hybrid  old  Persian  shields,  'KhcwuHsau  blades, 

(own,  half  Russian  and  half  Oriental.  in  poniards  of  nieilo-wurk  from  T'chiyoitd, 
flu-  centre  of  it  the  -victors  have  built  a iphg  Kourd  gnus  with  the  storks  inlaid 
pal  ace,  a EutHseiiui,  barracks,  boulevards  with  niotber-of-pearl,  Beueiifh  (}•»:  dan-p 
lined  with  hotels  and  shops,  which  Vie;  Vaults  of  the  bazars,  Armenian  ykvksnu- 
w->th  those  of  Moscow.  The  moment  you  fold  the  silks  and  gauzes  of  Asia  Minor 
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You  go  back  into  the  street,  and  your 
carriage  is  stopped  by  a team  of  camels, 
which  sway  along  or  kneel  down  beneath 
their  heavy  burden  of  bales  of  cotton. 
Drivers  and  passers  talk  back  at  each  other 
in  all  languages.  The  camels  draw  off  to 
one  side  to  give  passage  to  a Tcherkess 
horseman,  who  manages  with  graceful 
ease  his  thorough-bred  Kabarda.  A Tatar 
is  going  to  the  bath-house  mounted  on  his 
donkey ; he  fingers  his  chaplet  and  amber 
beads  as  he  passes  near  a pope,  who  is 
bargaining  for  a silver-gilt  icon  in  front 
of  a goldsmith’s  window.  A Russian  of- 
ficer, correctly  buttoned  up  in  liis  green 
tunic,  stares  out  of  countenance  the  Geor- 
gian women  who  glide  along  like  phan- 
toms— Christians  whom  long  accustomed- 
ness has  fashioned  to  Mussulman  manners. 
They  are  enveloped  in  long  white  veils 
hanging  down  from  a velvet  cap  worn 
over  the  long  black  braids  of  hair  that 
frame  the  sculptural  lines  of  their  faces 
and  their  great  black  eyes,  whose  brillian- 
cy is  heightened  by  the  dull  paleness  of 
their  complexions. 

The  population  of  Tiflis  helps  one  to 
understand  what  I said  above  about  the 
Caucasus,  that  it  is  the  meeting-point  of 
all  the  races  of  the  Old  World,  if  it  is  not 
even  the  starting-point  of  many  of  them. 
In  order  to  obtain  a concrete  vision  of 
this  fact,  we  must  climb  one  of  the  hills 
that  surround  the  town  and  look  at  the 
forest  of  steeples,  as  various  as  the  souls 
whose  aspirations  they  symbolize.  Here 
are  the  Greek  cross  over  a gilded  cupola 
rising  above  the  green  sheet-iron  roof  of  an 
orthodox  church;  the  octagonal  spire  of 
sculptured  stone  surmou  nted  by  a reversed 
extinguisher,  which  invariably  crowns 
the  Byzantine  churches  of  the  Georgians; 
the  square  belfry  of  the  Armenian  cathe- 
dral ; the  Roman  cross  on  the  gable  of  a 
Catholic  chapel ; and,  finally,  in  the  Tatar 
quarter,  the  humble  minaret  whence  the 
imam  still  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer. 

If  we  make  abstraction  of  the  foreign 
elements  brought  by  the  invasions,  and  if 
we  neglect  the  local  tribes  of  less  impor- 
tance, two  native  races  remain  in  presence 
in  the  Caucasus  and  vie  with  each  other 
for  the  preponderance,  namely,  the  Geor- 
gians and  the  Armenians.  At  Tiflis,  out 
of  a population  of  one  hundred  thousand 
souls,  the  Georgians  are  estimated  at 
twenty-two  per  cent.,  and  the  Armenians 
at  thirty-seven  per  cent.  In  the  town  it- 
self the  Georgians  are  in  the  minority,  for 


they  are  essentially  rural  people  and  un- 
skilled in  commerce.  They  occupy  the 
southern  slopes  and  the  valleys  of  the  great 
Caucasus  chain,  where  they  represent  the 
agricultural  and  military  class  that  has 
remained  faithful  to  feudal  manners. 
Almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  country  is 
Georgian,  and  very  proud  of  its  blood; 
for  that  matter,  every  Georgian  calls  him- 
self noble,  and  even  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tions of  life  you  find  some  of  them  bearing 
the  title  of  prince. 

The  Armenians  come  from  the  south, 
from  the  plateaux  of  the  Anti-Caucasus, 
where  is  the  cradle  of  their  race,  between 
Van  and  Erivan.  Near  this  latter  town 
is  the  holy  monastery  of  Echmiadzin,  the 
Armenian  Rome.  In  this  convent,  with 
which  all  the  traditions  of  this  Christian 
family  are  connected,  is  enthroned  the 
Catholicos,  the  patriarch  who  is  appointed 
with  the  approval  of  the  Tsar,  and  who 
makes  himself  obeyed  by  all  the  sons  of 
the  nation  scattered  over  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  In  comparison  with  the  Geor- 
gian Aristocracy,  the  Armenians  form 
what  we  should  call  the  middle  class; 
very  industrious  and  sharp-witted,  they 
excel  in  all  kinds  of  business ; the  proverb 
says  that  one  Armenian  is  a match  for 
two  Jews.  In  their  schools  the  children 
show  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning. 
The  race  is  robust,  and  built  for  the  hard 
work  in  which  the  lower  class  is  employed. 
At  Tiflis  you  find  them  exercising  the 
most  various  professions,  from  that  of  shop- 
man up  to  that  of  bank  director.  Capital 
is  getting  concentrated  in  their  hands. 
It  is  easy  to  see  to  which  of  these  two 
races  the  future  belongs.  The  Armenians 
boast  several  families  of  mark ; they  have 
given  to  Russia  some  illustrious  generals, 
like  Lazaref  and  Loris  Melikof. 

As  for  the  Tcherkess  or  Circassians  of 
Daghestan  and  other  Mussulman  districts, 
successive  emigrations  have  diminished 
their  number;  all  those  whose  humor 
could  not  brook  dependency  have  passed 
into  Turkey.  There  remain  only  the  ag- 
ricultural and  peaceful  tribes,  irregular 
militia  soldiers  who  have  rallied  to  the 
Russian  flag  without  reservation,  as  was 
made  evident  in  the  war  of  1877. 

The  religious  edifices  alone  testify  to 
the  antiquity  of  Tiflis,  ravaged  and  muti- 
lated by  so  many  invasions.  After  visit- 
ing them,  and  after  feasting  his  eyes  on 
the  kaleidoscope  of  the  bazars,  the  traveller 
finds  nothing  more  to  retain  him,  except 
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the  kindly  hospitality  of 
the  Emperors  lieateuaah 
Prince  D»>ndoukof^Kliot^a 
kof7  who  goyetnM  kliJgg 

ifom  from  m^is^es  «#;a 


ee^or,iiarmtj  «sky . Mthe 
MMtci&h  halls  o£  this  huttfe 
iitg  the  lux* try  of  Buraia 
combined  Use  jy$(f  act  wp? 
with  the!  uxurstef  the,  We^}, 
around  ion isUmos  ; 
fresh  vra^i  ha^>l^b*wieat|i 
roses.  L«e£  usf'  e<^apo  fjec>t# 
ihi>  Caprnv:  -;M^t>h  ehTOU^ 
spec  trades  await  its  in  tKfc 
mtertos  of  tlie  ptoviiices/ 
Let  ;A*  take  the  trail*  for 
B-ak^U:  • ;'.  -: " -Yv/.*.;  • / 


he*  midway  ox*  the 

railway  tUat  cut&  the  Can-  ■ 

«&&$  in  Sts  whole  width. 

mi  cuts  the  two  seas  in  H<$**W* 

commiicicatiof* — the  port 

of  Batoum  on  the  Black  Sea  with  that  of  gilded  Baiidstone-  testoonwg  agfriasi  a 
of  Rakotr  on  the  Caspian.  As.  leave  crude  blue  skjv  At  theirf  eel;  tlm  <Wert* 
in  the  latter  direetitHi,  the  h sandy  expanse*  covered  h^re  Ahd'|3mr^ 
first  t^vf&hed  and  thru  de&o-  with  u rd^!enrpet*  df 
' ££fcp$ "by.  the  e&ahgu j|£ aspects  of  tb*  lamb  Herd#  of  ptim&h  browse*  on  these  shrubs/ 
Tne  Track.  follows  I he  Konr,  which  rolls  under  the  guard  of  a hajfii&kcd  shepherd, 
*ij£  broad  sheet  «£  water  majesties  tty  moiwiless  bronze  status,  The  fan-. 
um<ygh  wild  forests  and  rich,  tilled  soil,  rustic  siThomHfe*  of  these  amm^h  mY  >o- 
whih*  two  e]n>i us  of  snowy  ridges  Wretch  cn*Hsed.m  size  urn!  changed  in  form  by  the 
|$$jf  oih.  of  Wight  m the  distance — The  efFect  of  the  mi ragfgvrhich  displays  before 
'M*  the  hifti  the  nK>tmtdih§  of  our  yf-esk  in  the  arden  t haze  of  the  horizon  r 
irwonhi  to  thvy  right,  Soon  we  teH?e  Ihe  lakes  arid  forests.  From  time  to  time  we 
?f^r,  which  goes  | o Unn  the  A raxes  U>w-  oivct  u petroleum  train,  composed'  of  eis- 
*hJ  the  south:  ?4i$  plstip  g*te  broader  and  ivru  trucks  in  the  form  of  cylihd^t’ts,  $ur- 
tarn*;  tali  cage*  built  of  planks  perched  uhyuhfed  by  a funnel  with  a short,  thick 
mu  ikor  tree  trunks  rise  in  the- midst  of  the  mn*k.  When  you  sec  then)  approaching 
/ice  fields  like  watch  lowers.  The.  in  nab-  from  a distance,  you  might  mistake  them 
kanfo b>f  ihe  village  who  are  all. Tahiti  ter  a hrisej&saioh  of  in 

nagion^  lakie  refuge  at  night  in  iimac  &happ3cssncss  Wiih  th^e  |raiha  of  c&xneis 
fc£0&i  jv-sts ; the  marshy  land  is  so  tm-  which  they  pass.  The  suo  boros  in  space, 
h^i.thy  i l>at  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  ibere.  Tender  u green  hand  gUtlars.  heueuih  .its 
In  spite  of  iUesn  precautions,  the  peasants  rays : it  h-  the  Caspian..  WT  t urn  ground 
whom  we  sec  are  devoured  by  tever;  their  a hill,  and  behold  ! oh  this  Westev  n ^.hore, 
Hnaciated  risages  .•  remib^  in  this  jiffteifiye  Jahd^gapfr. 

the  inhabitants  nf  the/SNthan  (/ampagna.  like  a corner  of  Avaltiu  Tburreu:  :t  mom 
After  Jearing  Hud ji  Cuiionk  the  station  in  strous  city  hr*h*tv  ;;v^  is  it 

Moorish.. whw  a jiew  line  brapeji^s  once  tha  eftect  «f  tmftipir-,  llfis  t:Ow?> 
off  — tins  Teheran  line,*’  I am  Odd'  by  diabolical  aspect,  e>!ve!op*Ml  m ,i  *domi 
'he  engineers  who  are  building  it,  and  of  smoke  tray  erst  *d  by  running  tongues 
bdP^  to  carry  it  into  the  very  heari  of  home,  as  it  wor  god  on*  fort  died:  by  the 
of  Persia—  eve  enter  an  African  landscape,  demons  in  its  girdle  of  caldron  towers? 
sail  and  luminous.  The  piountein  oh.fdns  I can  Pud  1ml  one  'voed  to  depict  exactly 
bseome lovrer  ;•  they  are  now  simply  cliffs  the  first  impression  that  u gives,  it  u &■ 
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town  of  gasometers,  There  are  no  houses  teenth  century  the  fatuous  im\udier<  Marco 
are  relet'alcri  further  -.i-.tay  Polo  mentions  " On  the  northern  didfe-  *• 
i.r.  die  right  , m tin*  .-hi  Persian  city— no-  great  spring  whom'.*  flows  a liquid  like 
trtmg;  htii  iron  ey'i{«#.rs  amt  pipes  arid,  chi  It  Vs  ho  good  for  eat  ing,  Gu.i  it  is  nsc- 
einm ii *y  s,  scud te+cd  ui  disorder  from  the  f til  for  burtri »gon<i  for  all  other  ,pt»f*|#}8?fc;' 
hil!stli><,vT!  to i lor  hwi<:h  Tins  i.t  deobtie.sx  end.  so  the  neighboring  nation?.  o-.uwp  .f<*. 
the  fearful  model  of  whet.  ft)^bu'teh.Mrihg  get  their  provision  wf  it,  ami  ftllniAur  yes- 
tdwfss  wflfall  br  io  the  twe-ntwdh  centaury  -soli?  without  the  evor-dovviug  spring  sift- 
SlMttwhiie.  tor  the  m-mnnit.  this  ,»>u«  is  nearing  to  he  diminished  in  any  manner.” 
umtjiH'  in  the  . world  . Ihckoii- dhe  The  ready  praotiea!  working  o(  tin  so  oil 
‘'.Town  of  Fit0;fl’’»$' fte  astivcs  rail  it;  springs  dates  back  only  adosftn  ya«rs,  Jky 
•the  pelroleuib  the  presrtii  day  it  yiehlj.  2,0rt‘tyJtffl  feih>; 

deroled  and  5)atordii>AtC'd  h>  flic ' worship  gnunmes  of  kerosene  per  ariittlrn >■.%&$  dis- 
of  till- J.vol  t'ixl.  puv*  the  , markets  of  Europe  i<g;nm.r  tf-e 

Thi-  bed  of  tlie  Onspmo  Sen  rasis  upmi  a,  prixiwifte  Einiiucky  And  i’eji.h^iv'artia. 
Mreoud  snbthrrafiean  sea,  which  spreiitGits  The  y.mld  anight  lie  'increased  ten foidl.,  for 
dOod.^  «:«f  ha phtha  under  tha  whole  basin,  the  existing  wells  g»T£'  on  aii  aTefage 
On  ilie  s hbfe ; thd-htiildj ag  b( / th e 10,000  kilograaiuios  a,  day,  vmd  ;ii»  drdpt 

tsamarehtJid  Hui!wti,y  led  to  the  discovery  to  dial  new  ones  if  suffices  lo  lw«ir*  the 
"of  'ijinms.h^'v'bddb  Of  niipbW  hit  0«  the  ground,  soisaturatedls  the  whole  sfdrtYith 
;-i)Orei.|i'i;«rnihe  most  remote  agr-s  pHrotemn.'  0.  Marvisi  iTJift  ■ 'F'Hi'Ohnm 

Gitc  oiAgi  it^it.o  adord  the  dr*  fipfsiiisring  Infimtrp  m 

'it/om  thhhorth  at  the  very  tile  Apsheron  penittsivlst 

Tjwrt  •yforndpiKirsi  prostrate  H<«rismiv0.  At;  phingyd  in  mineral  oil-  The  s«js>  ih  o>u- 
iite  T-o.-x-f-l  dAy.  IhO.  after  having  Song'  {.imia'ily  vomiting  .forth  • lug  Idjhi.'l  hut 
adored  iv'irn pious  uidn  begvm  tonjftke  th^t1  its  entrails,  * prilitu*  ifY  {W 

farm  <>f  Mpd  v hi  canoes  or  of  nattu  id 
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springs.  These  springs  overflow  in 
streams  so  abundant  that  it  js  hopeless 
to  store  their  eon  tents  for  want  of  reser- 
e..»»rs;  often  they  Caleb  fire  and  burn  for 
wiaeks ; the  air,  impregnated  with  unpin 
ifaa  vapors,  is  then  aglow  all  round  Bakun. 

The  manager  of  a works  kindly  took 
mn  to  visit,  at  a few  miles  from  Bakou. 
the  two  great  centres  of  extraction  — BoJa 
Khani  and  Shei tan- Bazar,  or  the  Devil's 
Ti*#u\  in  Tatar  language  Strange  sub 
wm  of  a strange  town.  Before  you  get 
n&tr  to  them  your  throat  and  nostrils  are 


ti4ro<^itere,  and  pursues  the  mudgatoron 
the  Caspian  long  after  he  has  left  the 
port  On  tha  leprous  and  accursed  earth 
eves*  the  most  hardy  herbs  have  perished. 
There  is  nothing  hut  sand,  and  at  every 
step  fwh  of  greenish  brown  liquid,  in 
which  Uie  workmen  run  barefooted  and 
the  eame-W shp  about,  clumsily.  Here.  and 
tht*’-  tanks  and  can,i!>  to  coll^cit  Uie 

pfctroletiuv— metal  i if!  mirrors  that  reflect 
wily  md  pictures -hundreds  of  pyeami 
>itd  cages  of  blackened  wo*Hl  wt»rk.  each 
of  which  contains  a pump  that  is  work- 
ing at  the  orUice  of;  an  oil  well  The  mhe 
phone  notifies  ns  that  a spring  has  just 
oiwued  at  Bola  Khani,  and  ( am  tajkpn  to 
sec  u The  liquid  column  rises  to  a height 
of  twenty  metres  with  terrible  impetaos 
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ity,  carrying  along  with  it  both  sand  and 
stones.  Its  force  is  so  great  that  in  a few 
hours  it  wears  away  the  rails  and  the 
heavy  iron  cap  by  means  of  which  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  hold  it  down.  It  falls  in 
cascades  of  russet  gold  in  the  sunlight.  A 
match  would  convert  the  fountain  into  a 
pillar  of  flame  that  would  set  the  whole 
horizon  ablaze. 

All  the  workmen  employed  are  native 
Tatars.  The  directors  are  inexhaustible 
in  their  praises  of  them.  “Our  Rus- 
sians,” they  say,  “are  excellent  workmen 
when  they  please;  but  with  them  we 
should  have  to  deduct  at  least  one-third 
of  the  year’s  work,  and  to  put  it  to  the 
credit  of  innumerable  fete-days  and  drunk- 
enness.” The  Tatars  do  not  quit  work  on 
fete-days,  neither  do  they  drink  wine. 
Sober,  vigorous,  and  obedient,  they  have 
not  their  equals  for  this  kind  of  work, 
which  demands  regularity  rather  than  in- 
telligent initiative.  At  the  well’s  mouth, 
the  man  who  works  the  extracting  appa- 
ratus, every  five  minutes,  when  the  bucket 
rises  full  of  petroleum,  has  simply  to  pull 
out  a pin  that  opens  a valve  through  which 
the  oil  runs.  The  task  is  very  simple,  but 
it  requires  perpetual  attention,  without  a 
moment’s  distraction,  during  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  of  the  day’s  work. 

We  go  to  Bola-Khani  to  see  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fire,  half  in  ruins.  Oh  irony  of 
things!  The  venerable  sanctuary  of  the 
Guebres  is  at  the  present  day  enclosed  in 
the  buildings  of  a works  where  the  god  is 
refined  and  manufactured  for  sale.  The 
last  priests  who  celebrated  here  the  an- 
tique ceremonies  died  a few  years  ago. 
The  history  of  this  chapel  is  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  the  intellectual  cycle  trav- 
ersed by  humanity. 

At  some  distance  from  the  commercial 
town  of  Bakou  the  old  Persian  city  rises 
in  terraces  up  the  hill  side  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  roadstead.  There  you  see 
once  more  white  walls  and  a few  plants 
in  the  public  garden,  but  the  atmosphere 
is  still  thick  with  the  same  overpowering 
stench.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Samar- 
cand  Railway,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  the  movement  of  the  steamers 
bringing  merchandise  from  central  Asia 
has  increased  the  animation  of  the  port  of 
Bakou.  In  the  evening  I am  offered  the 
favorite  amusement  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  consists  in  rowing  out  for  some  dis- 
tance in  a small  boat  and  “ setting  the  sea 
on  fire.”  In  calm  weather  the  wraters  of 


the  Caspian  allow  large  patches  of  petro- 
leum to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  these  some- 
times form  a continuous  film  over  the 
waves.  A lighted  candle  suffices  to  set  the 
horizon  on  fire,  and  the  sea  blazes  in  the 
darkness  around  the  boat  like  an  immense 
bowl  of  punch.  Such  is  the  diabolical 
pleasure  in  vogue  in  this  vent-hole  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Of  the  traveller  who 
leaves  Bakou  may  be  said,  as  the  Floren- 
tine children  said  of  Dante,  “There  is  he 
who  has  come  back  from  hell.”  While 
the  night  train  bears  him  away,  the  perse- 
cuting odor  pursues  him  for  hours,  and 
his  eyes  are  filled  with  the  glare  of  flames, 
against  which  the  iron  towers  of  the  Town 
of  Fire  stand  out  in  black  silhouettes,  like 
the  shell  of  an  apocalyptic  smoke-snorting 
monster. 

IV. 

Another  world — the  earthly  paradise ! I 
left  the  Tiflis-Poti  Railway  at  the  Koutais 
junction  line,  along  which  I followed  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Rion — the  Phasis  of 
the  ancients,  the  river  in  which  they  used 
to  dip  the  fleeces  of  ewes  in  order  to  col- 
lect pepites  of  gold.  As  it  runs  toward  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Rion  waters*  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  Imeretia  and 
Mingrelia,  provinces  which  were  formerly 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Georgia,  obedi- 
ent to  that  state  when  it  fell  into  firm 
hands,  but  generally  in  rebellion  against 
it.  Koutais  was  the  capital  of  Imeretia. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and 
certainly  the  most  ravishing  town  in  the 
Caucasus.  Its  houses  are  dotted  about 
between  gardens  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rion,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  moun- 
tains crowned  by  dazzling  glaciers;  in  the 
distance  the  river  winds  in  bluish  silver 
loops  along  the  valley,  and  fertilizes  rich 
corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  fruit  orchards, 
above  which,  on  the  slopes,  are  forests. 
At  the  time  of  the  year  when  I passed 
through  the  country,  this  lake  of  verdure 
was  literally  covered  with  flowers.  Along 
the  roads  curtains  of  climbing  roses  hung 
from  the  branches  of  the  poplar-trees;  in 
the  gardens  which  surround  and  encroach 
upon  the  various  quarters  of  the  town, 
white  clumps  of  paulonias  and  magnolias 
cast  their  shade  over  fields  of  tobacco  and 
millet;  but  the  one  dominant  note  in  the 
country  is  vermilion;  the  land  is  over- 
spread with  wild  pomegranate- trees  in  full 
bloom ; whole  hills  present  to  the  eye  one 
vast  dome  of  flame-colored  red.  It  is  the 
most  radiant  feast  that  my  eyes  have  ever 
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seen  in  the  world,  and  the  softest  light 
that  can  fall  from  an  indulgent  sky. 

In  this  flowery  landscape  imagine  a 
people  of  gods  and  goddesses.  The  hu- 
man race  has  retained  here  a perfection 
of  form  and  a nobleness  of  bearing  which 
it  has  lost  everywhere  else.  Beauty  is 
not  the  exception  but  the  rule.  From  the 
day-laborer  who  breaks  stones  on  the  road 
up  to  the  seigneur  who  is  a descendant  of 
the  ancient  princes,  every  man  that  you 
meet  is  a walking  statue  of  Olympian 
Jupiter.  The  bachlik , or  cloak  of  goat's 
hair,  whose  folds  are  draped  in  a hundred 
different  and  always  graceful  styles  over 
these  sculptural  heads,  adds  still  more  to 
their  natural  expression.  Most  of  these 
Georgians  have  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  a 
nose  like  an  eagle’s  beak,  and  straight 
foreheads.  No  words  can  render  the  fire 
of  their  look,  the  proud  dignity  of  their 
bearing,  even  when  they  are  dressed  in 
rags.  On  Sunday,  in  the  public  garden 
at  Koutais,  where  the  fashionable  people 
assemble,  I could  not  tire  of  watching  as 
they  passed  this  population  of  animated 
statues.  The  men  are  draped  in  a black 
or  brown  tcherkeska , or  long  tunic,  which 
falls  over  their  boots,  and  might  suggest 
the  Roman  toga  were  it  not  for  the  car- 
tridge pouches,  and  the  silver  niello  waist- 
band from  which  hangs  a poniard.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I was  contemplating 
the  ancient  masters  of  the  world  gravely 
discussing  in  the  forum.  In  the  women 
the  marmorean  lines  of  the  features  hold 
until  an  advanced  age,  and  increasing 
years  are  betrayed  only  by  a lessening  of 
the  brilliancy  of  those  large  liquid  eyes 
which  glitter  beneath  the  white  veil  in 
the  warm  paleness  of  their  complexions. 

From  the  little  that  we  know  of  its  his- 
tory, Georgia  offers  a unique  phenomenon 
in  the  Christian  world.  It  has  marched 
backward  in  relation  to  our  civilization. 
Evangelized  in  the  fourth  century,  before 
Gaul,  it  was  comparatively  prosperous 
and  cultivated  in  the  tenth  century,  at  a 
time  when  our  ancestors  were  in  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Attached 
to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  it  reflected  the 
final  greatness  of  its  Greek  doctors;  in 
those  days  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  trans- 
lated into  Georgian.  Overpowered  after- 
ward by  the  Turks  and  Persians,  this  peo- 
ple engrafted  Mussulman  vices  on  Byzan- 
tine vices,  and  fell  into  the  worst  barbar- 
ity at  the  very  moment  when  Europe  of 
the  Renaissance  was  entering  upon  mod- 


ern life.  How  can  we  doubt  that  this 
country  has  had  its  era  of  power  and  in- 
tellectual culture  when  we  see  at  Koutais 
the  remains  of  its  admirable  cathedral 
attributed  to  the  ninth  century  ? This 
monument  is  comparable  to  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  of  the  Christian  West,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  grand  arches 
that  are  still  standing,  and  from  the  col- 
umns and  capitals  that  strew  the  ground. 

Russian  rule  has  restored  order  and  se- 
curity in  Imeretia  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  Georgia.  Nothing  is  needed  but  work 
in  order  to  make  this  blessed  country  a 
gold  mine  once  more.  But  is  the  native 
race  capable  of  this  effort  ? We  have 
seen  above  how  at  Tiflis  the  Georgians 
leave  all  the  work  and  all  the  profit  to 
the  Armenians.  The  traditions  of  idle- 
ness and  carelessness  are  too  inveterate 
in  the  masters  of  these  rich  territories.  I 
conversed  with  some  of  the  nobles  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  attempt  to  conceal 
either  their  regrets  or  their  hopes;  alone 
of  all  the  Caucasians  they  are  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  new  order  of  things.  Some 
of  them  imagine  that  under  favor  of  an 
offensive  return  of  the  Turks,  supported 
by  England,  they  might  recover  what 
they  call  their  old  independence,  that  is 
to  say,  the  faculty  of  selling  their  services 
alternately  to  their  Muscovite  and  Mussul- 
man neighbors.  Awaiting  the  realization 
of  this  dream,  they  go  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  run  into  debt  for  a few  years  in  the 
regiments  of  the  guard,  and  then  they  re- 
turn to  their  estates  and  live  on  boiled 
millet  in  the  midst  of  a few  ragged  vas- 
sals, who  gallop  and  prance  behind  them 
when  they  go  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  growing  industries  of  the 
country  are  founded  by  foreigners,  espe- 
cially English,  German,  and  French,  who 
come  to  turn  the  timber  to  account.  One 
of  my  compatriots  lias  established  a cham- 
pagne wine  manufactory  at  Koutais,  where 
he  transforms  into  a sparkling  liquid  the 
rough  wines  of  Kakhetia,  which  are 
brought  to  him  in  buffalo-skins;  his  pro- 
ducts can  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
marks  of  Epernay. 

I went  to  visit  the  monastery  of  Ghe- 
lati,  twenty-five  versts  to  the  north  of 
Koutais,  in  the  mountains.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  great  veneration  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  national  souvenirs  are  con- 
nected with  it.  Built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  King  David,  Ghelati  preserves 
the  archives  of  Georgian  history  in  the 
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frescoes  which  decorate  the  walls  of  its 
churches.  The  style  of  these  paintings 
well  shows  the  double  influence  under 
which  everything  in  the  Caucasus  has 
been  modelled— a Byzantine  influence  and 
a Persian  influence.  In  these  stiff  pro- 
cessions of  monarchs  and  of  holy  person- 
ages you  might  imagine  the  figures  to  be 
from  Ispahan,  and  drawn  by  a painter 
from  Mount  Atlios.  They  contain  the 
authentic  (?)  portraits  of  Queen  Tamara, 
of  David  the  Restorer,  of  Baghrat,  King 
of  Kings.  Inscriptions  in  Georgian  char- 
acters relate  the  glory  of  these  princes 
on  the  walls,  and  on  the  tombstones  that 
cover  their  ashes.  At  the  end  of  a cave 
carpeted  with  ivy,  which  was  once  a 
chapel,  two  iron  gates  of  fine  Arab  style 
are  still  standing.  David  took  this  tro- 
phy with  his  own  hand  from  the  Mussul- 
man fortress  of  Derbend,  and,  like  a sec- 
ond Samson,  carried  it  back  to  the  sanc- 
tuary where  he  wished  to  rest.  The 
monks  show  in  their  Treasure  precious 
goldsmith’s  work,  cloisonne  enamels,  old 
manuscripts  adorned  with  miniatures. 
Their  confused  narratives  summon  up  be- 
fore us  long  centuries  of  legendary  his- 
tory, and  a strange  sensation  it  is,  this 
sudden  discovery  of  a history  that  is  more 
cryptic  and  more  unknown  than  that  of 
China. 

V. 

But  it  is  enough  to  look  at  Mingrelia 
as  it  actually  is.  In  these  districts  of 
difficult  access,  between  the  precipitous 
mountains  of  Svanetia,  the  impractica- 
ble marshes  of  Abkazia,  and  the  deso- 
late shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ingour  and  the  Chodor— swift  tor- 
rents which  can  be  forded  in  winter,  but 
which  bar  the  roads  in  spring,  when 
their  overflowing  waters  inundate  the 
valleys — the  feudal  Middle  Ages  defend 
themselves  successfully  against  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  the  last  corner  of  Christen- 
dom where  we  still  find  them  completely 
armed  with  their  hospitable  virtues  and 
barbarous  practices,  their  childish  ideas 
and  audacious  characters,  their  social  code 
and  their  superstitions.  The  territory  of 
Mingrelia  is  at  least  as  fertile  as  that  of 
Imeretia ; the  vigor  and  the  quick  growth 
of  the  vegetation  surpass  anything  that 
we  know  in  Europe;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  corn  and  tobacco  fields  in 
the  lower  plains,  this  prodigious  land  still 
sleeps  beneath  a mantle  of  forests,  inter- 
rupted here  and  there  by  marshy  moors, 


where  herds  of  buffaloes  pasture.  The 
forests  abound  in  game  of  all  sorts — bears, 
chamois,  wild-boars,  pheasants.  The  In- 
gour and  the  Chodor  are  rich  in  exquisite 
fish,  amongst  others,  sterlets  and  stur- 
geons equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Volga. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land — two  million 
acres— belongs  to  the  Dadian  princes  who 
reigned  for  centuries  over  the  country; 
but  this  paradoxical  fortune  brings  in  next 
to  nothing  to  its  possessors.  Their  mother, 
the  last  D6dophale — such  was  the  old  title 
of  the  princesses  of  Mingrelia — definitively 
yielded  her  sovereign  rights  to  Russia 
only  in  1857.  The  present  chief  of  the 
family,  the  Prince  Nicolas,  is  general  in 
the  guard  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  was 
mentioned  as  a candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Bulgaria.  His  sister  resides  alone  at 
Zougdidi  with  her  husband,  the  Prince 
Achille  Murat.  What  a singular  caprice 
of  destiny  was  this  which  brought  here 
the  grandson  of  the  King  of  Naples ! For 
my  part,  I can  only  bless  this  sport  of  his- 
tory, inasmuch  as  I am  indebted  to  it  for 
charming  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  this 
Parisian  of  illustrious  name  exiled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ingour. 

Murat  comes  to  meet  us,  accompanied 
by  a numerous  escort  of  armed  horsemen. 
“Are  those  your  servants?”  I asked  him. 
“No,”  he  replied.  “They  are  the  former 
vassals  of  my  mother-in-law.  The  change 
of  regime  has  not  been  able  to  break  their 
attachment  to  the  daughter  of  their  suze- 
rains.” In  this  cortege  there  are  several 
authentic  princes.  The  most  fortunate 
of  them  lives  on  his  salary  as  under  chief 
of  the  Russian  police;  others  are  reduced 
almost  to  mendicity.  As  we  enter  Zoug- 
didi, a part  of  these  horsemen  dismount; 
they  are  the  big  shop-keepers  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  are  returning  to  their  counters. 
The  capital  of  Mingrelia  is  really  only  a 
straggling  village  of  four  or  five  hundred 
souls.  At  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  and  mimosas  rises  the  Moorish  castle 
of  the  seigneurs,  overlooking  a fairy-like 
park,  in  which  the  old  Prince  Dadian 
planted  trees  of  all  the  known  kinds.  In 
this  favorable  climate  they  have  attained 
in  thirty  years  proportions  that  would 
make  their  brothers  in  other  countries 
look  sickly  beside  them,  and  under  their 
shadow  run  clear  streams  of  water  through 
groves  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  oth- 
er many-colored  flowers. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Murat  have 
abandoned  the  old,  broken-down  house, 
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The  Sunday  after  my  arrival  I heard 
these  songs  and  witnessed  the  dances  on 
the  square  of  Zougdidi.  Prince  Murat 
had  kindly  asked  the  inhabitants  to 
organize  in  honor  of  the  stranger  a £o- 
macha.  (Throughout  western  Asia  this 
Persian  word  has  been  borrowed  to  des- 
ignate the  popular  fetes  that  have  been 
copied  from  those  of  Persia.)  The  music 
does  not  differ  from  the  sad  and  drawling 
tunes  common  to  all  these  peoples.  The 
theme  of  the  songs  is  the  laments  of  lov- 
ers or  the  prowess  of  warriors ; often  the 
words  are  merely  onomatopoetic  and  de- 
void of  sense.  The  dance,  accompanied 
by  the  rhythmic  sounds  of  a guitar  and 
tambourine,  is  the  famous  Lesghienne. 
Boys  and  girls  form,  first  of  all,  a general 
round,  holding  each  other  by  the  arms 
and  clapping  their  hands;  little  by  little 
the  old  men  with  white  beards  join  in, 
and  they  are  not  the  least  lively  in  their 
movements.  Then  isolated  couples  break 
off  ; the  man  and  the  woman  turn  slowly 
with  graceful  bendings  of  the  whole  body ; 
the  man  moves  round  his  partner  waving 
his  bare  sabre,  with  gestures  that  express  at 
one  time  the  action  of  defending  her,  at  an- 
other time  that  of  ravishing  her.  The  fete 
ended  with  the  favorite  Mi ngrelian  amuse- 
ment, a game  at  ball,  which  might  more  fit- 
ly be  called  a battle.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps  which  have  old  re- 
venges to  take  upon  each  other.  The  ball 
is  thrown  in  between  the  two  armies;  all 
those  who  have  a horse  spring  into  the 
saddle,  while  the  plebeians  follow  on  foot; 
cavalry  and  infantry  rush  furiously  into 
the  melee,  each  one  trying  to  carry  off 
and  keep  the  trophy  of  victory.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  victors  and  vanquished  are 
with  difficulty  separated,  equally  covered 
with  blood  and  bruises.  The  game  rarely 
ends  without  serious  wounds,  and  some- 
times several  of  the  players  are  carried 
off  the  field  dead. 

But  the  supreme  pleasure,  that  which 
my  hosts  wished  to  show  me  as  the  most 
curious  spectacle  which  can  be  seen  in 
Mingrelia,  is  a fine  funeral.  It  happened 
that  quite  a rich  man  had  just  died  in  the 
town  of  Gory,  a few  leagues  away.  Alas ! 
I was  obliged  to  leave  in  four  days,  and  I 
was  asked  to  wait  at  least  a week.  The 
family  keeps  a corpse,  according  to  the 
condition  and  fortune  of  the  deceased, 
ten,  twelve,  fifteen  days,  and  even  longer  ; 
friends  from  distant  parts  must  have  time 
to  put  their  urgent  affairs  in  order  and 


to  arrive  at  the  spot.  When  a sufficient 
crowd  is  gathered  in  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased the  tragedy  of  the  funeral  begins, 
a veritable  dramatic  representation,  with 
hired  or  voluntary  weepers,  dialogues, 
eloquent  speeches,  and  soul-stirring  cries, 
like  those  of  the  voceratrices  of  Corsica. 
When  all  the  actors  and  orators  are  tired 
out,  the  dead  man  is  buried  and  holocausts 
are  sacrificed  to  his  manes;  then  the 
gayety  begins  around  a banquet  worthy 
of  Pantagruel.  Cattle  are  slain,  buffalo- 
skins  full  of  wine  of  Kakhetia  are  tapped, 
and  eating  and  drinking  continue  until 
the  guests  roll  under  the  table,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  grass,  where  they  squat  in 
front  of  the  victuals.  The  commemora- 
tions of  one  month  after  the  death  and  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  are  the  occa- 
sion of  similar  pathetic  scenes  and  festivi- 
ties. People  still  talk  at  Zougdidi  about 
the  funeral  of  the  Dedophale,  the  Dowa- 
ger Princess  Dadian  who  died  a few  years 
ago.  After  waiting  three  weeks,  80,000 
people  were  assembled  in  the  courts  of 
the  castle,  and  the  cries  and  howlings 
could  be  heard  for  several  miles  around. 
The  banquet  continued  for  three  whole 
days,  and  entire  herds  of  oxen  and  sheep 
were  slaughtered  before  the  roasting  spits 
of  the  cooks. 

Although  serfdom  was  officially  abol- 
ished twenty  years  ago,  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  relations  between  the 
three  castes — serfs,  freeholders,  and  noble 
tenants — these  last  attached  by  the  bond 
of  vassalage  to  certain  powerful  families, 
which  are  in  turn  subordinated  to  the 
Dadian  family. 

When  Murat’s  escort  of  princes  and 
horse-thieves — an  escort  doubtless  very 
little  different  from  that  which  rode  be- 
hind his  grandfather  in  Calabria — took 
leave  of  me  with  friendly  hurrahs  on  the 
Senaki  road,  I had  already  sufficiently 
got  rid  of  our  thin  surface  coating  of  civil- 
ization to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  good 
sides  of  the  patriarchal  state.  I regret- 
ted these  excellent  people,  so  affable,  so 
obliging,  so  hospitable,  and  whose  only 
shortcoming  is  to  bealittle  too  hasty  with 
their  poniards,  and  to  have  other  notions 
than  ours  about  other  people's  property. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I had  suddenly 
jumped  over  an  interval  of  several  cen- 
turies when  I saw  at  Senaki  station,  under 
the  wires  of  the  Anglo-Indian  telegraph, 
the  locomotive  getting  up  steam  to  take 
me  to  Batoum. 
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IT  is  positively  not  to  he  borne  any  dashing  young  “ equjtes  ?of  Rome  might 
louder/’  said  the  Colonel,  half  laugh-  have  felt  in  looking  upon  the  muster  of 
ing,  yet  wholly  in  earnest*  as  lie  brought  ourule  chairs:  and  indeed,  a more  or  less 
down  his  heavy  fist  emphatically  upon  formal  senate,  whose  prominciumentos 
the  yielding  arm  of  the  large  chair.  were  not  without  effect,  And  from  whose 

The  Colonel,  the  Counsellor,  and  the  decisions  there  never  could  be  wholly 
Honorable  were  seated  in  that  line  of  effectual  appeal,  sat  in  that  august  row. 
chairs  that  bends  around  the  great  fire-  Upon  their  thoughtful  faces  fell  the 
place  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Andros  shifting  light  of  the  wood  lire,  from  which 
Club.  Richly  sober  in  their  upholstery,  wilful  and  flickering  gleams,  emissaries 
and  digniliedly  luxurious  in  their  con-  to  darkened  corners  of  the  hall,  ran  with 
formation,  these  chairs,  with  the  small  hastening  feet.  The  place — the  uuassail- 
table  at  the  arm  of  each,  present  an  im~  able  stronghold  of  masculine  indepen- 
posing  *ight.  Standing  equidistant . ms  they  deuce  -is  conducive  to  confidence.  The 
do,  about  that  broad  hearth.  To  the  im-  house  had  once  been  a private  residence, 
aginative  they  might  easily  seem,  in  their  Now  it  has  exchanged  the  perfume  of 
comfortable  rotundity,  ;!  gathering  about  flowers  for  the  scent  of  cigars,  tin*  ripples 
the  club  fire  of  some  substantial  elderly  of  ivory  keys  for  the  click  of  ivory  balls, 
gentlemen,  ballasted  by  the  consciousness  the  laughter  of  young  girls  for  the  din  of 
of  money  bags,  who  have  met  in  solemn  men's  voices,  and  the  household  charac* 
conclave,  communicating  with  each  other  ter— the  accumulated  meaning  that  gath- 
in  expressive  sentences  and  com  prehen*  ers  where  a family  lives— for  the  less  sig- 
sive  silences.  The  younger  members  of  n Meant  aspects  that  have  existence  in 
the  club  regarded  the  vacant  seats  with  places  where  life  is  not  passed,  where  the 
something  of  the  reverence  which  the  real  sorrows  and  joys  of  humanity  do  not 
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find  dwelling.  The  time,  too,  is  propitious 
for  the  business  in  hand.  It  is  that  inter- 
im between  afternoon  and  evening — the 
lazy,  the  luxurious;  the  good  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  dinifer;  the  space  wherein 
affairs  and  cares  should  not  be  suffered  to 
obtrude;  when  anticipatory  appetite  breeds 
lenient  geniality;  when  life  gathers  in  a 
certain  sluggishness  vivacity  for  what  is 
to  cotne. 

The  subject  had  long  been  increasing  in 
gravity  with  all  of  us  individually,  but  not 
one  had  yet  had  the  courage  to  make  any 
mention  of  it.  Each  of  us  knew  that  the 
other  two  felt  its  weight  when  we  met,  as 
we  did  every  day,  at  the  club  for  an  ante- 
prandial cigar,  but  no  one  had  hitherto 
broached  it.  To-day,  a short  silence,  a 
stare  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
jape  passes  from  hand  to  hand  at  an  Ind- 
ian council,  preceded  its  open  recogni- 
tion. The  Honorable  first  introduced  the 
matter,  in  hesitating,  diffident,  doubtful 
speech.  Something — some  new  instance 
of  our  oppression — had  probably  happen- 
ed during  the  day,  that  had  goaded  him 
beyond  endurance.  His  words  fell  as 
the  first  shower  drops  fall  on  parched 
herbage ; expression  grew  animated  in  our 
faces,  like  starting,  revivified  verdure. 
The  Counsellor,  as  is  the  wont  of  his 
kind,  insinuated  a qualification,  a provi- 
so. It  was  stricken  out  without  motion. 
Then  the  Colonel,  as  has  been  seen,  em- 
phatically instituted  the  first  real  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter,  and  sealed  it  with 
his  fist.  Instinctively  we  pulled  our 
chairs  slightly  out  of  line  and  closer  to- 
gether, and  the  affair  was  at  last  formally, 
earnestly  under  consideration. 

We  had  been  boys  together  when  An- 
dros was  not  the  great  place  it  is.  Each 
knew  the  life,  the  times  of  the  others 
almost  as  well  as  his  own;  knew  the 
school  scrapes  and  the  college  difficulties 
into  which  each  had  fallen;  knew  how 
often  each  had  been  refused,  and  by 
whom;  knew  the  opportunities  that  had 
been  seized,  the  chances  that  had  been 
lost;  knew  the  thousand  trivial  incidents 
of  each  other’s  daily  existence.  Our 
pleasures,  our  troubles,  our  hopes,  our 
likings,  our  hates,  our  antipathies,  our 
forbearances,  were  more  or  less  alike; 
our  very  processes  of  thought  were  much 
the  same.  We  understood  each  other 
thoroughly,  feeling  in  each  other  that 
ease  and  security  that  perfect  sympathy 
alone  can  bring.  And  now  we,  and  others 
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like  us,  were  suffering  from  the  same 
grievance— a grievance  we  had  all  endured 
for  months.  But  we  could  bear  the  evil 
no  longer.  Action  must  be  taken — so 
said  the  Colonel,  and  so  said  the  others — 
action  in  our  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  rest  who  were  unhappy  beneath 
the  same  burden. 

We  had  long  been,  we  thought,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  community— a circle, 
of  the  perfection  of  which  we  never  had 
doubt.  It  might  not  be  arrogating  too 
much  to  ourselves  to  say  that  we  and  our 
associates  formed  the  good  society  of  the 
place.  No  sphere  in  all  the  spheres  had 
truer  radii,  such  quite  perfect  periphery; 
and  if  ever  a circle  could  be  squared,  none 
could  be  so  easily  established  in  complete 
rectangularity  as  ours.  We  had  great 
confidence  in  our  funded  intelligence, 
though,  to  be  sure,  we  carried  no  great 
amount  of  small  change  in  the  way  of 
brilliancy.  Good  society  is  in  too  good 
credit  to  require  it;  only  the  insecure 
need  to  be  amusing.  We  knew  that  we 
were  more  than  well  off,  but  were  not 
exactly  purse-proud;  we  were  only  a 
little  over  - purse  - complacent.  Freshly 
caught  wealth,  unhung  and  without  mel- 
lowed flavor,  was  to  us  rather  raw  and 
rank.  Ostentation  was  a personal  affront ; 
and  yet  we  would  have  regarded  mere  an- 
cestral assumption  as  something  akin  to 
body-snatching.  We  were  an  amazingly 
difficult  set  to  satisfy.  Possibly  we  had 
no  very  fixed  views,  and  were  only  very 
comfortable  complexities  of  prejudices, 
self  - satisfactions,  mutual  gratulations, 
unassertive  pretensions,  with  just  enough 
doubt  about  our  own  perfectness  to  make 
us  quite  apt  to  be  censorious  of  all  things 
which  could  possibly  lead  us  to  any  mis- 
giving. But  such  as  we  were,  we  were 
well-contented,  and  we  desired  no  change. 

We  ran  in  deep,  easy,  long- worn  grooves, 
as  imperceptibly  as  if  upon  wheels  with 
rubber  tire. 

We  were  not  very  gay.  Andros  was 
a place  where  too  great  sprightliness 
would  certainly  be  out  of  true  tone.  It 
might  as  well  be  confessed  that  it  was 
provincial;  but  its  provincialism  was 
light,  bright,  with  many  leavening  urban- 
ities. We  had  not  fully  recognized  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  affairs  had  in- 
creased, and  yet  we  heard  the  hum  of 
multiplying  existence,  and  could  not  but 
see  the  purposeful  stir  all  around  us.  We 
were  of  the  Bourbon  spirit ; the  old  regime , 
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the  old  order,  satisfied  us,  and  we  did  not 
apprehend  a deluge  of  innovation,  now,  or 
after  us.  If  we  did  not  forget,  we  did 
not  anticipate.  We  were  old  fogies, 
middle-aged  and  medieval,  with  no  con- 
sciousness of  or  desire  for  any  renais- 
sance. Of  course,  in  our  youth,  like  all 
others,  we  had  been  radicals,  knew  hot- 
headed dreams,  and  had  been  beset  by  im- 
practicable longings.  But  the  lava  of 
such  young  years  had  cooled  after  ebull- 
ience, and  had  stiffened  beneath  the  gray, 
ash-bestre  wu  crust  of  indifference.  Not  a 
man  of  us  but  had  already,  on  some  morn- 
ing, awakened  and  found  himself,  not  fa- 
mous, but  forty.  The  deposits  of  the  ter- 
tiary formation  are  not  more  firmly  set- 
tled than  were  we  in  our  peculiar  social 
stratification.  There  had  been  no  muta- 
tion for  a long  time.  Alas ! we  were  not 
students  of  Heraclitus.  We  had  not 
fathomed  the  profundity  of  his  rather 
Hibernian  aphorism,  “Everything  is  and 
is  not.” 

As  will  sometimes  happen  in  such 
somewhat  mature  American  places,  there 
had  not  been  a wedding  of  any  conse- 
quence for  a long  time.  Had  we  been 
given  to  such  investigation,  we  might 
have  been  almost  led  to  believe  in  some 
theory  of  meteorology,  in  which,  with  un- 
dulatory  and  periodic  sweep,  sentiment 
charges  the  air  at  long  separated  periods, 
and  the  stagnation  in  which  there  is  no 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  is,  as  if 
in  elemental  change  and  with  atmospher- 
ic action,  suddenly  broken  up.  There 
had  been  no  considerable  engagement 
for  years;  indeed,  there  were  none  to  be- 
come engaged.  Our  children  were  still 
young,  too  young  to  be  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  their  education  to  deal  with 
that  problem  in  mystic  mathematics  by 
which  two  are  made  one;  and  this  possi- 
bly will  better  explain  the  fact  that  no 
case  of  such  heart  failure,  or  acceleration, 
had  occurred  for  so  long.  Of  course  there 
had  been  marriages  in  the  town,  contrac- 
tion of  wedlock,  connubial  starts  in  life, 
conjugal  beginnings;  but,  it  is  repeated, 
there  had  been  no  weddings  worth  men- 
tioning, none  in  that  important  fragment 
of  the  world  in  which  we  were  so  promi- 
nent. “The  felicity  of  unbounded  do- 
mesticity” had  become  with  us  some- 
thing a matter  of  course;  the  manna  had 
ceased  to  seem  a miracle,  and  was  every- 
day bread.  The  balance  of  power  was 
finally  well  established  and  carefully 


guarded;  mutual  boundaries  were  clear- 
ly defined  and  rights  respected.  If  some- 
thing of  the  transport  was  gone,  so  was 
something  of  the  trouble  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  Peace  reigned : usage,  that  benef- 
icent power,  had  fixed  everything  that 
could  be  expected  of  a husband,  ordinated 
whatever  a wife  might  ask ; and  the  edicts, 
the  code  of  Custom  the  Great,  were  never 
broken.  Could  such  golden  period  last? 
Fatuous  men : we  should  have  known 
that  mortality  could  not  hold  such  Elysian 
tract  in  anything  like  life  estate. 

Richard  Garrard  Fenwick — so  his  name 
stood  on  the  club  list— had  been  too  young 
—he  was  five  years  younger  than  the  Hon- 
orable, who  was  the  junior  of  the  other 
two — when  the  last  hymeneal  levy  had 
been  made,  and  had  so  escaped  the  draft. 
But  young  and  unmarried  as  he  was,  he 
seemed  as  thoroughly  our  companion  as 
if  he  wore  the  clasps,  the  crosses,  the  dec- 
orations, of  a dozen  years  of  desperate 
matrimonial  service.  He  served  with  us 
on  directorial  boards;  he  made  one  of  our 
number  at  whist.  It  was  only  when  he 
dined  with  us,  as  he  so  often  did,  at  the 
house  of  one  or  another,  that  we  remem- 
bered the  exceptionality  of  his  situation 
from  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  in 
to  “balance  the  table.”  He  was  one  of 
us,  naturally,  firmly,  completely;  and  we 
no  more  thought  of  possibility  of  change 
in  him  than  change  in  anything  else. 

The  first  warning  wa*  as  weak,  as  mis- 
understood, as  disregarded,  as  first  warn- 
ings usually  are — innocent,  easy,  unalarm- 
ed men,  we  knew  nothing  of  its  portent. 
Mrs.  Harpending  announced  that  her 
niece  was  to  stay  with  her  for  a month 
of  the  early  winter.  This,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  any  one,  was  a comparatively 
insignificant  matter,  certainly  nothing  to 
shake  able-bodied  and  sound-minded  gen- 
tlemen with  alarm,  and,  in  fact,  we  gave 
no  particular  heed  to  it.  We  felt  no  trep- 
idation; we  received  the  statement  with 
something  even  like  delight.  The  thought 
of  having  a bright,  pretty  girl  about,  was 
not  unpleasing.  But  if  such  was  our 
perhaps  pardonable  obtuseness  then,  what 
can  extenuate  our  crass  stupidity  when 
we  were  not  panic-stricken  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  Miss  Edith  Armistead  her- 
self ? The  event  took  place  at  a small 
dinner  given  by  the  unapprehensive  Col- 
onel, absolutely  in  the  young  lady’s  hon- 
or. Old  idiots  that  we  were,  we  must 
have  lost  our  heads,  as  well  as  our  hearts, 
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before  she  had  walked  half  across  the 
room,  as  she  did,  gracefully  rigid  in  her 
slim  erectness,  for  she  was  so  young  that 
she  still  carried  herself  with  a certain 
charming  self-consciousness.  We  were 
her  slaves  from  that  moment,  metaphori- 
cally prostrate  at  her  long,  narrow,  glit- 
tering shoes.  We  were  wholly  without 
alarm.  There  was  a piquancy  in  her  pret- 
tiness that  won  us  toward  her;  there  was 
a charm  in  her  gracious  hesitancy  of  man- 
ner that  captivated  us;  and  after  the  din- 
ner we  chatted  on  to  each  other  about  her 
with  a sort  of  semi-senile  garrulity.  We 
did  not  notice  it  at  the  time,  but  Fenwick 
sat  at  the  table  unusually  silent.  In  the 
drawing-room,  after  dinner,  we  surround- 
ed her,  claimed  with  selfish  effrontery 
every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips,  and 
appropriated  every  glance  of  her  bright 
young  eyes,  so  that  he  could  not  speak  to 
her.  Fenwick  had  no  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  entire  evening  to  approach  her; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  the  Harpen- 
dings  to  go,  he  quite  annoyed  us  by  hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  hall  and  going  with 
them  to  their  carriage.  Even  then — per- 
haps over-tickled  vanity  was  to  blame — 
not  a man  of  us  was  stricken  with  terror. 

We  all  wanted  the  young  stranger  to 
have  a good  time ; and  in  our  middle-aged 
way  we  did  all  we  could  for  her.  We 
each  of  us  gave  her  a dinner;  and  the 
Colonel,  in  his  hot-headed  fashion,  got  up 
what  he  called  a dance  for  her.  She 
looked  radiant,  and  she  assured  us,  in  her 
pretty,  emphatic  way,  that  she  had  en- 
joyed herself  immensely;  but,  in  looking 
back  on  the  affair,  I am  afraid  that  the 
gayety  was  dismal,  the  delight  too  deco- 
rous for  her.  Of  course  Fenwick  was  in 
everything  that  was  going  on.  He  was 
our  only  young  man,  and  we  made  the 
most  of  him.  The  reckless  way  in  which 
those  young  persons  were  thrown  togeth- 
er was  something  without  parallel  in  the 
long  annals  of  human  fatuity.  Why,  we 
favored  it ; brought  it  about ; delighted  in 
it!  Of  course  we  knew  what  was  going 
forward ; we  even  thought  we  were  clever 
to  find  it  out.  We  knew  how  all  would 
end;  we  believed  we  were  profound  in 
making  that  discovery.  Each  of  us  felt 
as  if  he  had  part  and  lot  in  the  matter 
himself.  We  saw  them  walking  briskly 
up  the  avenue  in  the  brilliant,  opalescent 
autumn  afternoons;  we  saw  them  sitting, 
suddenly  silent,  in  the  early  twilights  of 
the  winter  evenings,  before  the  glowing 


grates;  we  saw  them  talking  in  low  tone, 
away  from  every  brazen  glare  of  light, 
in  the  nights  of  the  holidays;  and  we 
grew  sentimental,  and  thought  of  our 
own  long-ago  wooings  and  doings;  and  in 
eager  but  concealed  earnestness  revelled 
expansively  in  the  recollection  of  long- 
unremembered  incidents.  The  Colonel, 
coming  upon  the  girl  quite  unexpectedly 
as  she  stood  upon  the  Harpending  stair- 
way,  giving  Fenwick  a rose  from  those 
which  lay  beside  her  plate  at  dinner,  re- 
membered how,  years  before,  a bunch  of 
violets  had  been  dropped  to  him  over  that 
very  balustrade,  and  telegraphed  the  next 
morning  for  the  brougham  which  only 
tjie  day  before  he  had  declared  would  be  a 
useless  extravagance.  The  milk  of  human 
kindness  was  very  rich  just  then,  and  there 
mantled  upon  it  the  cream  of  large-heart- 
ed sympathy.  We  partly  lived  in  one  of 
those  provinces  where  time  and  space 
seem  held  suspended,  each  in  a sort  of  in- 
comprehensible solution  of  the  other,  and 
where  all  material  things  are  shadowless. 
We  were  then  witless  denizens  of  a re- 
gion of  belated  romance ; and  all  this  time 
not  a man  of  us  trembled  in  definite  or 
even  indefinite  apprehension. 

In  due  time  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced. Everybody  was  satisfied;  ev- 
erybody approved.  He  was  well-born, 
well -featured,  well-mannered,  and  more 
than  well-to-do;  and  she  was  of  good 
birth,  good-breeding,  and  much  more  than 
good  looks.  We  gave  her  congratula- 
tions, and  we  gave  her  flowers.  We  were 
delighted  that  we  were  to  have  one  so 
fresh,  so  cheery,  so  bright,  so  graceful,  so 
beautiful,  always  with  us,  for  of  course 
they  would  live  in  the  great  house  on  the 
avenue,  that  had  looked  so  dull,  so  deso- 
late, so  like  a prison  in  which  old  plea- 
sures were  serving  out  life-sentences,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Fenwick’s  grandfather. 
It  was  not  a long  betrothment.  One  bright 
spring  morning  the  chimes  of  old  St.  Bar- 
nabas— the  old  church  which  the  town,  in 
its  growth  marching  away,  had  left  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  quarter — rang  gayly 
over  the  busy  streets;  and  victorias  and 
coupds  filled  with  festal-clad  occupants 
struggled  through  cars  and  carts  and 
wagons  and  vans,  and  crushed  around 
the  main  entrance  of  the  church,  the  very 
drivers  good-humored  in  the  joy  of  the 
occasion.  And  then,  as  the  noon-day  sun 
fell  in  purple  splendor  through  the  stained 
glass,  Dr.  Quartle,  who  had  married  all 
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of  us  and  baptized  the  most  of  us,  pro- 
nounced the  final  solemn  words  — hardly 
second  in  their  import  and  consequence 
to  the  last  requiem  eetemam , for  beneath 
them  two  lives  are  ended  and  two  lives 
begun — “ those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether let  no  man  put  asunder.” 

We  loaded  the  bride  with  presents.  No 
artfulness  could  have  exceeded  that  with 
which  we  concealed  from  each  other  what 
we  were  to  do  in  that  line,  for — there  was 
more  meanness  than  magnanimity  in  the 
business — each  desired  to  excel  the  others. 
We  came  out  at  the  wedding  breakfast  in 
surprising  strength.  The  Colonel  espe- 
cially was  effusive,  positive,  globose,  glo- 
rious, in  style  and  gesture. 

They  went  to  Europe  for  a wedding 
trip,  and  were  gone  three  months.  We 
were  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  them  on 
their  return,  and  we  made  their  home- 
coming something  of  an  ovation.  Even 
then  there  was  no  foreboding  of  the  trou- 
ble to  come;  but  as  time  passed,  and  we 
began  to  return  to  the  old  routine  of  our 
lives,  which  before  had  been  no  more  the 
subject  of  thought  than  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere,  a stealthy  shadow,  a 
dissatisfying  suspicion,  a jar  as  if  some- 
thing had  fallen  into  our  grooves,  and  the 
wheels  of  habit  struck  obstructing  nov- 
elty—all  these  commingled  beset  us  and 
playeci  the  Incarnation  of  Evil  with  us. 
The  Honorable,  it  was  observed,  broke  off 
in  a lucky  run  at  cards  and  went  home 
at  eleven  o’clock ; the  Counsellor  now 
rarely  took  the  club  in  his  way  when  he 
went  to  dinner;  and  when  the  Colonel, in 
a high  hat,  was  caught  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing as  he  was  being  quietly  led  to  church, 
it  was  plain  to  the  meanest  understand- 
ing that  some  powerful  influence  was  at 
work.  It  was  a surprise,  a shock.  We 
groped  blindly  for  the  cause  of  such  dis- 
turbances, and  we  found  it.  The  discov- 
ery came  about,  like  other  great  discover- 
ies, by  accident.  In  the  lobby  of  a the- 
atre one  evening,  between  the  acts,  the 
Honorable  fell  into  interesting  discussion 
with  the  Editor,  and  left  Mrs.  Honorable 
alone  some  time,  while  the  play  went  on. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  by  her  side 
again,  when  he  was  met  by  the  inquiry, 
“ Would  Dick  do  that  ?” 

It  was  a simple  thing,  but  it  was  all- 
sufficient.  We  had  heard  those  innocent 
words  in  that  deadly  collocation  before. 
We  understood. 

We  had  cultivated  a poisonous  exotic; 


we  had  nourished  a viper;  we  had  cre- 
ated a Frankenstein  that  had  turned  and 
would  rend  us.  Would  Dick  do  this,  that, 
or  the  other  thing  ? We  heard  it  at  every 
turn.  Of  course  he  wouldn’t;  and  what 
were  we  to  say  ? To  urge  that  Dick  hadn’t 
been  married  a year,  to  plead  a sort  of  re- 
versed statute  of  limitation,  was  something 
instantly  overruled  as  utterly  irrelevant; 
and  though  in  our  blundering  way  we 
thought  it  sufficient,  there  was  a linger- 
ing, instinctive  logic  about  us  that  did 
make  it  seem  not  the  most  tenable  thing 
in  the  world.  We  dared  not  raise  any 
personal  point;  it  would  be  contempt  of 
every  high  tribunal  that  tried  us.  We 
were  powerless,  answerless,  and  without 
effective  defence. 

“ Would  Dick  do  that  ?”  It  was  a sort 
of  indirect  black-mail.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  habitual  existence  was  attack- 
ed; the  usages  of  ripened  lifetimes  were 
threatened.  We  were  to  abandon  the 
second  or  third  nature  that  we  had  so 
sensibly  acquired,  and  try  back  for  a left- 
off  something,  a never  sober  reality,  with 
which  we  had  had  nothing  to  do  for  many 
years.  Security  was  gone;  peace  might 
be  destroyed.  And  all  this  because  a 
young  man  was  glad  to  make  a fool  of 
himself  about  a young  woman.  Rich- 
ard Garrard  Fenwick  might  be  regarded 
as  something  approaching  a public  nui- 
sance, and,  in  objectionable  feature,  to  be 
abated.  We  came  to  look  upon  him  as 
something  of  a traitor;  but  I doubt  if  he 
ever  noticed  our  coolness — blind,  deluded 
youngster.  What  was  to  be  done?  Of 
such  example  an  example  must  be  made. 
We  sat  upon  the  question  that  memora- 
ble afternoon,  for  to  the  proposition  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  there  was  not 
a dissenting  voice.  We  felt  outraged,  be- 
trayed, trapped;  and  were  ready  for  im- 
mediate action. 

“Got  a cigar?”  asked  the  Counsellor, 
abruptly.  As  no  one  had,  he  rang,  the 
order  was  given,  and  the  servant  return- 
ed with  three  boxes— our  respective  well- 
known  choices. 

The  Counsellor  took  his  cigar  deter- 
minedly, the  Honorable  his  thoughtfully; 
the  hand  of  the  Colonel  was  stayed  when 
half  put  forth.  We  stared. 

“Does  Dick — ” began  the  Counsellor. 

The  Colonel  actually  blushed.  “By 
Christopher  1”  he  ejaculated,  interrupting 
him,  and  fulminating  his  every-day,  work- 
ing oath,  “I’ll  smoke  enough  in  the  next 
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twenty -four  hours  to  make  up  for  the 
weak  I’ve  left  off.” 

Silence  for  three  minutes.  The  Colonel 
smokfed  grimly ; the  Counsellor,  as  if  saga- 
ciously getting  up  something  like  statis- 
tics of  the  precise  situation;  the  Honor- 
able, with  a far-away  look. 

“If  we  only,”  began  the  Honorable, 
hesitating,  as  if  he  had  brought  the  idea 
from  the  very  confines  of  human  intelli- 
gence— “if  we  only  could  bring  him  back 
to  any  of  his  old  ways.” 

“Do  you  think,”  said  the  Colonel, 
“that  we  could  do  anything?” 

“Perhaps,”  said  the  Honorable. 

“What?”  asked  the  Counsellor,  in  the 
tone  of  a man  who  foresees  easy  over- 
throw of  impossible  propositions. 

“Suppose — ” began  the  Honorable. 

“Suppose!”  said  the  Colonel,  impera- 
tively. “ Don’t  suppose — propose.  ” 

“What  would  you  say,”  began  the 
Honorable,  with  none  of  that  impossible 
boldness  that  the  Colonel  demanded,  “to 
our  inviting  him,  one  after  another,  to 
dinner  at  the  club?” 

And  the  Colonel  brought  down  his  fist 
upon  his  knee  — smote  himself,  &$  did 
8amson  the  Philistines,  hip  and  thigh — 
and  declared  that  if  the  thing  could  be 
done,  the  evil  would  be  as  the  rended 
lion,  its  carcase  filled  with  a swarm  of 
bees  and  honey,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

“ But  suppose  we  should  ask  him  and 
he  wouldn’t  come  ?” 

A sudden  gloom  fell  on  the  company. 

“Suppose  the  moon  declined  to  keep 
its  appointment  when  there  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  to  come  off,”  said  the  Colonel, 
scornfully.  “Do  you  suppose  that  Dick 
Fenwick  is  a man  who  is  going  to  disturb 
harmony,  keep  clear  of  every  attraction, 
escape  every  force  that  has  kept  us  to- 
gether so  long  ?” 

“ Who  shall  begin  ?”  said  the  Counsel- 
lor, abruptly. 

“You,”  said  the  Colonel. 

“No,”  said  the  Counsellor.  “Let  the 
discoverer  of  the  remedy  have  the  honor 
of  the  initiative.” 

“ Well,  if  it  must  be,”  replied  the  Hon- 
orable. 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  so  the  un- 
holy league  was  formed.  Each  of  us,  as 
we  slunk  out  of  the  club  that  night,  felt 
as  if  he  had  detected  himself  in  rather  a 
small  conspiracy.  But  what  could  we 
do?  In  the  midst  of  an  asparagus  bed, 
where,  out  of  rich  foundation,  and  after 


years  of  cultivation,  the  succulent  shoots 
thrust  up  their  heads,  thick  - necked,  in 
luxurious  promise,  there  had  sprung  up 
the  evil  growth  that  shook  over  the  ten- 
der plants  its  delicate  and  deadly  blos- 
soms. 

The  invitation  was  given,  and,  much  to 
our  surprise,  was  quickly  accepted.  We 
were  exultant.  When  the  Honorable,  the 
next  morning,  casually  announced  at  his 
breakfast  table,  and  from  behind  the  ram- 
part of  the  morning  paper,  that  he  was 
going  to  dine  at  the  club,  he  was  met  by 
a chilly  glance  that  usually  would  have 
intimidated  him ; but  when  he  carelessly 
added,  “Oh,  Dick’s  to  be  there  too,”  he 
looked  over  the  printed  escarpment  upon 
an  astounded,  demoralized,  and  complete- 
ly routed  force. 

But  though  the  evening  came,  Fenwick 
did  not.  A note  arrived  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, while  we  stood  dumbly  waiting, 
simply  saying  that  he  was  kept  by  an  ur- 
gent matter,  and  apologizing  for  his  ab- 
sence. The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and 
it  was  striking.  As  the  letter  was  read,  a 
sudden  depression  fell  upon  us.  I know 
of  nothing  that  could  so  quickly  have 
made  three  such  men  so  distinctly  hyp- 
ocrites. The  Counsellor’s  hilarity  was 
thin ; the  airiness  of  the  Colonel  was  sin- 
gularly rarefied;  the  Honorable’s  vivaci- 
ty, diaphanous. 

“But  we  will  have  our  dinner,”  each 
ejaculated,  without  heart,  however,  in  the 
declaration.  After  it  was  made,  the  Col- 
onel seemed  shrunken,  discouraged;  the 
Counsellor  dwindled,  doubtful;  the  Hon- 
orable collapsed,  disconsolate. 

The  thing  was  a pitiful  failure  — three 
imbecile  shams,  three  idiotic  pretenders, 
taking  a meal ; that  was  all.  We  praised 
a wine  while  we  silently  condemned  Fen- 
wick. We  found  fault  with  a plat  as  we 
thought  of  the  future.  Our  laughter  at 
old  jokes  came  almost  as  harsh  tomtom 
sounds  in  celebration  of  their  funerals. 
We  cackled  a fusillade  of  cachinnations 
in  salute  to  new  ones,  as  if  those  of 
which  we  had  been  fond  for  years  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison.  The  Honorable 
drank  a little  too  much  wine,  and  was  lo- 
quacious; the  Colonel  ate  too  little,  and 
was  silent;  the  Counsellor  distinctly  re- 
frained from  doing  either,  and  his  usual 
doubts  and  dubitations  ran  into  captious- 
ness and  disputation.  And  if  in  Fen- 
wick’s unoccupied  chair  there  did  not 
plainly  sit  all  the  time  a silently  up- 
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braiding  ghost,  clad  in  a fog -dampened 
mourning  veil,  it  was  because  outraged 
domesticity  is  not  a personifiable  quality. 
However,  there  was  something  in  the  no- 
thing before  us  wonderfully  potent  and 
depressing.  The  affair  came  to  a sudden 
and  infestive  end.  We  parted  in  gloom, 
and  took  our  separate  ways  home, 

“And  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow.” 

The  next  afternoon  we  met  at  the  club 
as  usual.  If  former  meetings  had  been 
despondent,  this  was  despairing. 

“Well  ?”  asked  the  Colonel. 

“ I didn’t  happen  to  mention  it  at  home 
that  Fenwick  didn’t  come,”  confessed  the 
Honorable. 

“Nor  I,”  said  the  Counsellor. 

“Nor  I,” growled  the  Colonel. 

Profound  silence  fell  around  us  heavily, 
like  lowered  sails,  like  dropped  curtains. 
The  great  wood  fire  crackled  impudently, 
with  aggravating  cheerfulness. 

“ What’s  to  be  done  ?”  was  stared  and 
spoken. 

4 4 W ait,  and  try  again,  ” said  the  Colonel, 
stubbornly. 

“It’s  your  turn  next,”  said  the  Honor- 
able to  the  Counsellor. 

For  the  next  few  days  we  were  pitiable 
objects.  W e were  moody,  testy,  often  fidg- 
ety, frequently  stolid,  all  the  time  unfit 
for  sensible  occupation.  We  aimlessly 
wandered  to  the  club  at  unusual  hours,  as 
beset  people  visit  the  scenes  of  their  crimes 
and  misfortunes.  There  sprang  up  a 
slight  something  like  antipathy  toward 
each  other,  for  there  is,  after  all,  recog- 
nized dishonor  among  small  complotters; 
we  felt  a new  and  guilty  liking  for  each 
other,  for  there  is  sympathy  between  even 
petty  malefactors.  But  declension  in  evil 
is  swift,  and  calamity  comes  as  the  whirl- 
wind. 

We  awaited  Fenwick’s  answer  to  the 
Counsellor’s  invitation  with  more  than 
anxiety.  For  a whole  day  and  a half  no 
reply  came.  We  exulted  over  a favorable 
response  with  a feeling  for  which  we  de- 
spised ourselves.  Again  the  night  came, 
but  again  no  Fenwick;  only  a note  ex- 
pressing a pressing  urgency  and  a regret. 
We  were  alarmed,  intimidated.  Richard 
Garrard  Fenwick  was  the  very  pink  of 
punctiliousness,  and  yet  he  had  disposed 
of  us, 'dispensed  with  the  Counsellor’s  din- 
ner, with  mere  phraseology  worn  so  thin 
as  to  have  lost  all  meaning.  But  we 
choked  down  our  wrath  and  our  fears,  and 


we  choked  down  our  dinner.  There  was 
not  even  a pretence  of  hilarity.  We  al- 
most growled,  in  our  general  ill- temper,  at 
each  other,  and  were  afterward  guilty  of 
apologetic  tones,  which  should  have  been 
worse  affronts  than  the  words  they  sought 
to  soften. 

What  were  we  to  think  ? We  knew 
nothing,  and  consequently  thought  a great 
deal.  Was  our  contrivance  understood 
and  met  by  subtler,  superior  machina- 
tions ? Was  our  mine  being  counter- 
mined ? Such  questions  as  these  tor- 
mented us,  and  our  inability  to  answer 
them  caused  us  endless  perturbation.  We 
had  not  told  our  wives  of  Fenwick’s  sec- 
ond absence.  In  not  telling  the  whole 
truth  to  the  partners  of  our  souls,  and 
leaving  all  to  their  generous  remedy,  we 
were  husband-like,  and  we  made  a great 
mistake.  Alas,  we  know  it  now ! When 
we  expatiated  upon  the  delights  of  the  two 
dinners,  those  ladies  displayed  an  indif- 
ference which  would  have  ruffled  the 
equable  temper  of  Mephistopheles  and 
broken  the  placidity  of  Melanchthon. 
What  was  the  cause  of  such  indifference  ? 
We  could  not  guess  or  divine,  and  there 
came  to  us  no  enlightening  flash.  We 
grew  spiritless,  apathetic.  Were  our 
homes  to  be  destroyed  by  this  thing? 
Were  there  even  to  be  no  more  plea- 
sant, inspiriting  matrimonial  differences? 
Were  we  to  be  of  such  little  consequence 
as  to  be  incapable  of  exciting  even  femi- 
nine curiosity? 

“We’ve  gone  too  far,”  said  the  Colonel, 
at  our  customary  conclave,  “to  give  up. 
We  must  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  winter.  I’ll  ask  him  to  dinner  my- 
self. If  he  don’t  come — ” The  Colonel 
paused.  His  imagination  is  not  vivid. 
It  is  a thick-set,  rather  solid  faculty,  but 
when  it  sees  anything  it  sees  it  plain,  and 
the  vision  now  before  his  mind’s  eye  was 
evidently  one  that  killed  expression. 

“We  must  strike  for  our  whist  table 
and  our  club  fire,”  said  the  Counsellor. 

“Each  shall  otherwise  be  as  the  family 
cat,  without  the  privilege  of  nocturnal 
absence,”  said  the  Honorable. 

We  made  this  last  effort  with  the  inward 
fear  that  belongs  to  desperate  attempts. 
We  risked  a great  deal  on  the  issue.  Our, 
peace  abroad  and  our  security  at  home  de- 
pended upon  it.  Success  was  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  we  did  everything  to  insure 
it.  The  Colonel  sent  a written  invita- 
tion: the  others  had  been  verbal.  I think 
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that  if  Fenwick  had  declined  it,  we  would 
almost  have  felt  relief,  to  such  tension  had 
our  nerves  been  brought.  But  he  accept- 
ed it,  and  his  acceptance  carried  conster- 
nation. Now  had  the  crucial  time  come. 
This  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  forever; 
if  on  this  occasion  he  did  not  appear  in 
person,  our  threefold  duplicity  must  de- 
stroy us.  We  fell  in  that  innocent  man's 
way,  forced  from  him  expressions  in  which 
were  implied  promises  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly dine  with  us  this  time.  We  lured 
him  on  with  descriptions  of  what  we  were 
to  expect,  which  were  to  the  succinct  state- 
ments of  a menu  as  Shelley  is  to  Crabbe. 

Then  came  the  eventful  evening. 

“ I haven't  heard  a word  yet,”  said  the 
Colonel,  in  a low  tone,  but  with  assuring 
intensity  as  he  shook  each  of  us  by  the 
hand. 

And  there  we  stood,  three  perturbed 
men,  trustful  and  yet  afraid. 

Five  minutes  of  seven.  Fenwick  cer- 
tainly would  not  fail  us  now. 

Every  considerable  city  has  its  peculiar 
feature,  its  own  special  aspect.  Rotten 
Row  on  a bright  afternoon  of  the  hot  and 
hurried  season;  the  Boulevard  des  Itali- 
ens  on  some  spacious,  starry  night,  when 
the  cosmopolitan  crowd  saunters  along 
with  lingering  steps;  the  Nevskoi  Pros- 
pekt  at  twelve,  midnight,  in  clear,  myste- 
rious demi-twilight ; Unter- den  -Linden 
on  the  day  of  some  great  review;  the 
Corso,  as  it  once  was,  during  the  Carni- 
val ; the  Boulevard  de  la  Fonctere  at  the 
Fete  des  Fleurs;  Fifth  Avenue  upon  a 
Sunday  noon  of  April,  when  lagging 
thousands  stroll  and  stare ; Pennsylvania 
Avenue  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  a bright  January  day,  when  more 
marked  and  really  representative  men 
are  scattered  along  the  walks  than  in  any 
other  such  place  at  any  usual  time— these 
are  instances  of  places  and  scenes,  each 
with  special  characteristics  and  signifi- 
cance wholly  its  own.  To  our  great 
Northern  cities,  however,  there  belongs 
one  distinctively  brilliant  display,  that 
has  not  gained  the  fame  it  deserves,  and 
which  in  brightness,  animation,  and  in- 
spiriting influence  will  hold  its  own  in 
the  widest  comparison.  In  none  does  it 
find  more  sparkling,  enlivening,  effective 
presentation  than  in  Andros.  Alaska 
Avenue  on  a winter  afternoon,  when  the 
snow  has  fallen  and  the  sleighing  is  good, 
is  as  characteristic  as  any  sight  the  world 


knows.  The  day  should  be  clear,  brill- 
iant, cold,  and  still.  The  snow  should  be 
deep,  but  not  too  deep,  and  packed  along 
the  driveway  until  it  is  as  a softer  ice,  as 
an  easily  malleable  silver,  a little  chased 
and  fretted,  and  striped  as  if  etched  with 
intermixing  lines.  The  time  should  be 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
along  the  broad  street,  where  stand  on 
either  side,  block  after  block,  stately 
houses  giving  assurance  of  the  warmth, 
the  soft  light,  the  lufcuriousness  within, 
move  up  and  down,  crowding  sleighs 
in  double  rows  ; Russian  sledges,  with 
streamers  flying  as  the  horse-tails  that 
Sobieski  captured  flashed  before  Vienna; 
old  family  affairs,  large  and  comfort- 
able, and  all  crowded  with  humanity; 
these  overflowing  with  children,  those 
filled  with  young  girls,  their  beauty 
brightened,  burnished,  by  the  clear  air, 
laughing  and  eager.  Furs  seem  to  boil 
over  the  edges  of  the  sleighs,  to  flow  be- 
hind them,  as  though  they  were  ripples— 
racing  wakes  in  the  slow-moving  current. 
It  is  a glorious  pageant,  a striking  spec- 
tacle, a quick,  changing,  glittering,  scintil- 
lant  scene,  charged  with  strong  vitality. 
Between  the  counter-moving  streams  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  dash,  in  hardly 
intermittent  flight,  44  cutters  ” wonder- 
ful in  their  spidery  anatomy,  torn  along 
by  high -cou  raged,  deep -lunged,  clean- 
limbed horses,  trotters  such  as  might 
chip  atoms  of  seconds  off  what  was 
thought  a great  record  in  the  not  remote 
past.  This  is  the  electric  current,  these 
the  constant  flashes  that  thrill  every- 
thing, start  the  heart’s  beat,  suffuse  the 
cheeks,  quicken  the  pulse,  stir  the  nerves. 
And  the  cheery  din,  the  hum  that  is  ev- 
erywhere, the  bells  jingling  in  the  tam- 
bourine to  which  the  minutes  dance, 
the  swish  of  the  rushing  cutters,  the 
cries,  the  yells  to  the  horses,  the  “Take 
care  theresf’the  “G-et  out  of  the  ways!” 
the  hurrahs,  the  shouts  of  the  on-looking 
crowd — all  these  mingled,  are  among  the 
causes  that  give  gayety,  glee,  hilarity,  to 
the  hour.  Harnesses  sparkle;  the  var- 
nished sleighs  shine  like  great  beetles. 
Shadows  gather  in  deeper  blue  across  the 
snow;  the  windows  of  the  west-facing 
houses  blaze  in  vermilion  glory.  Inspir- 
iting sound,  quickening  motion,  every- 
thing is  intensified  by  the  consciousness 
all  have  of  vivid  human  presence. 

Everybody  was  “out.”  The  Colonel 
was  there  with  a great,  rawboned,  ewe* 
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necked  animal  called  Lucifer,  the  very 
ideal  of  equine  ugliness,  but  which, 
though  “awkward  at  startin’,”  as  the 
groom  said,  when  once  off,  flung,  seemed 
to  scatter,  those  large  hoofs  of  his,  quick- 
er, farther  along  the  road  than  most,  if  not 
all,  of  those  who  try  speed  with  him. 
The  Honorable  was  there  with  a nervous 
little  bay,  able  almost  always  to  “hang” 
pertinaciously  upon  the  rear  of  almost 
“anything  going,”  and  often, and  in  con- 
test with  those  among  the  best,  to  show 
neatly  and  clearly  ahead.  The  Counsel- 
lor was  behind  a well-tried,  long-trusted 
gray  that  always  did  well,  and  sometimes 
did  wonders.  These  were  all  old  favor- 
ites— foremost  in  estimation  among  per- 
haps fifty  others,  with  many  of  whom 
they  had  been  or  would  be,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  called  upon  or  compelled 
to  compete.  But  on  this  particular  oc- 
casion there  was  promise  of  something 
new  and  of  exceptional  interest.  It  was 
understood  that  Fenwick  was  to  bring 
out  a new  horse  raised  at  his  own  coun- 
try place,  and  of  which  we  all  had  heard 
not  a little.  The  Colonel,  who  had  all 
winter  “led  the  avenue,”  feared  that 
even  Lucifer  would  have  to  take  second 
place,  when  Hoyden  should  flash,  as  if  on 
the  swallow’s  wing,  along  the  course. 
Interest  rose  to  excitement  almost,  as  the 
afternoon  ran  along  and  Fenwick  did  not 
appear. 

“Why  don’t  he  come?”  growled  the 
Colonel,  walking  the  steaming  Lucifer, 
after  a victorious  burst  of  half  a mile,  as 
the  cutter  of  the  Honorable  and  his  bay 
drew  abreast.  “Is  he  waiting  until  our 
horses  are  tired  out  ?” 

“ Would  Dick  do-” 

One  vicious  cut  across  Lucifer’s  flank, 
and  the  Colonel  was  off,  his  horse  in  a 
canter  for  half  a block;  and  when  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  course,  there  was 
the  Colonel  grimly  waiting  for  us.  We 
were  just  getting  into  irregular  line,  when 
there  was  a shout,  “ There  he  is!” 

Hoyden  looked  perfection  in  build  and 
action.  Nothing  with  keener  vitality  ever 
ran  or  flew.  She  appeared  eager  for  what 
was  before  her,  to  know  it  all  at  view, 
as  a young  girl  knows  her  first  ball,  a 
youngster  his  first  battle.  Behind  the 
mare  sat,  in  a nautilus  of  a cutter,  Rich- 
ard Garrard  Fenwick,  calm  as  a conjurer, 
innocent  as  a hotel  clerk.  Every  one  of 
us  knew  at  a glance  what  was  to  come; 
every  horse  seemed  to  feel  it.  We  were 


all  silent.  Every  energy  must  be  put 
forth;  not  a turn  of  skill  lost.  Even 
Hoyden  seemed  impressed  and  quieted  by 
the  importance  of  what  was  to  be  done. 
She  glided  into  line  as  mademoiselle  takes 
her  place  in  her  first  cotillon. 

And  then— no  spoken  signal  was  given 
— our  hearts  seemed  simultaneously  to 
leap  in  response  to  some  unuttered  “go,” 
and  we  were  away. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  exciting 
in  a race  over  the  snow.  The  white  lies 
all  around,  objectless  almost  as  is  the 
atmosphere,  and  you  seem  to  fly  over  it 
and  through  mere  space.  Silently,  with 
only  the  chiming  bells  and  quick  breath- 
ing of  the  panting  horse  in  your  ears,  you 
are  borne  along  through  the  cutting  blast, 
giddy  with  the  motion.  You  drink  the 
air,  and  it  is  as  champagne  poured  from 
out  the  bottle  lined  with  its  thin  ice  in- 
crustation. You  are  gladdened,  inflamed, 
by  the  zest  of  contest. 

The  course  on  the  avenue  from  start 
to  finish  is  a little  more  than  a mile 
long.  The  Colonel  had  a slight  lead  at 
starting;  the  Honorable  and  the  Coun- 
sellor were  side  by  side,  with  Fenwick 
almost  a length  behind.  At  Omicrou 
Street  the  positions  were  hardly  changed; 
but  before  the  next  block  was  passed, 
Fenwick  was  even  with  the  Honorable 
and  the  Counsellor.  The  speed  was  ter- 
rific. The  rows  of  sleighs  lost  form  and 
detail  in  one  blurred  blending;  they  ran 
behind  us  on  either  side  like  bright-color- 
ed ribbons.  The  snow  flew  from  the 
quick  hoofs  in  blinding  clouds  into  our 
faces.  Cheers  grew  before  us,  softened 
behind  us,  as  we  came  on.  All  in  the 
track  made  way  for  us,  and  after  we 
had  passed,  pulled  up,  and  gazed  after 
us;  all  made  way — and  yet,  veteran  of  the 
course  as  the  Honorable  was,  his  cutter 
just  grazed  the  pole  of  the  huge  Harpen- 
ding sleigh,  projected  a little  out  of  the 
line. 

At  Omega  Street  Fenwick  had  passed 
the  Honorable  and  the  Counsellor,  and  to 
them  the  race  was  lost.  But  Lucifer 
was  still  ahead.  There  had  not  been  a 
“break”  yet.  The  peculiar  regular  ac- 
tion which  makes  the  fast  trotter  appear 
impelled  by  some  nicely  adjusted,  perfect- 
ly regulated  mechanism — the  motion  that 
suggests  the  strong  walking  - beam,  the 
quick  hair-spring,  rather  than  the  action 
of  less  regular,  more  unreliable  muscle — 
had  not  been  disturbed  in  either  horse. 
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Hoyden  was  gaining.  How  the  Colonel 
knew  this,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  he  did  not 
turn  his  head.  He  can  distinguish  no 
significant  word  in  the  wild  hullabaloo 
around  him.  But  he  does  know  it,  and 
he  bends  further  forward,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  start,  Lucifer  feels, 
but  feels  lightly,  the  lash.  Now  Hoy- 
den’s nostrils  glow  and  quiver  at  the  Col- 
onel’s elbow ; now  flecks  of  foam  are  cast 
across  his  extended,  rigid  arms;  now  the 
mare's  small,  clear-lined  head  reaches  be- 
yond his  cutter,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
horses  will  soon  be  neck  and  neck.  They 
are  nearing  the  finish,  the  place  where,  at 
the  crossing  of  Iroquois  and  Alaska  ave- 
nues, there  is  a small  circle.  Here  the 
crowd  is  the  densest,  the  confusion  the 
greatest.  The  sleighs  scatter  right  and 
left  that  the  opening  may  be  wider; 
those  on  foot — ahd  there  are  many  here — 
press  forward  that  they  may  miss  nothing 
of  the  end.  Is  Hoyden  up  with  Lucifer  t 
Is  she  ? It  would  need  the  two  parallel 
wires  to  tell  that  as  they  sweep  on.  The 
Colonel  is  almost  lying  on  the  dash-board. 
But  desperation  has  snatched  victory  be- 
fore no  w.  The  Colonel  slightly  rises  in 
his  seat;  the  whip  has  further  reach;  he 
shouts  to  Lucifer  as  if  he  hated  the  beast ; 
and — But  it  is  too  much ; Lucifer  can  do 
no  more.  He  “ breaks  ” — breaks  badly — 
and  Hoyden,  excited — for  there  is  known 
to  her  now  but  the  one  thing,  speed — 
flies  past  and  into  the  circle  still  at  racing 
pace.  A large  sleigh,  heavily  loaded  with 
coal,  that  never  should  have  been  allow- 
ed in  such  a place,  has  ploughed  its  slow 
way  along  Iroquois  Avenue,  and  now 
has  almost  crossed  Alaska.  It  is  almost 
past;  but  there  is  a cry  of  terror  — a 
crash — a crowd’s  awful  articulation ; and 
the  beautiful  mare  gallops  on  alone  and 
with  flying  traces.  And  there,  on  the 
snow,  lies  Fenwick,  motionless,  a clot  of 
blood  on  his  white  forehead. 

If,  as  has  been  said  with  an  iteration 
that,  though  it  deprives  the  simile  of  the 
merit  of  novelty,  certainly  gives  it  the  re- 
spectability of  usage,  we  are  all  actors  in 
this  life,  we  are  assuredly  like  the  players 
in  Hamlet , 44  the  best  actors  in  the  world, 
either  for  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pas- 
toral, pastoral -comical,  historical -pastor- 
al, tragical -historical,  tragical  - comical- 
historical-pastoral.  ” We  can  play  all  and 
everything,  and  we  do  it.  But  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  world  is  stocked  with 
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such  a miserable,  makeshift  company  that 
we  have  often  to  “double”  our  parts — as 
it  were  playing  the  ghost  and  the  grave- 
digger in  the  same  evening.  No  more 
44  lightning  change  ” from  the  sock  to  the 
cothurn  was  ever  made  in  life’s  drama, 
than  our  small  company  made  that  wintry 
afternoon. 

Fenwick  had  been  unconscious  ever 
since  he  had  been  hurled  on  the  hard,  ice- 
covered  asphalt,  and  the  doctor  could  not 
or  would  not  say  how  dangerous  the  in- 
jury was.  We  all,  in  some  inexplicable 
way,  felt  responsible  for  the  accident.  As 
we  carried  him  up  the  wide  steps  of  his 
own  house,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  his 
limbs,  uncontrolled  by  volition,  seemed 
to  fall  with  added  weight.  How  could 
we  face  the  young  wife  against  whom  wp 
had  been  plotting  ? As  we  entered  the 
door,  “Miss  Edith  ” — we  had  always  call- 
ed her  “ Miss  Edith,”  even  after  her  mar- 
riage— came  down  the  stairs  with  quick, 
gliding  step.  She  uttered  a sudden,  star- 
tled cry,  and  was  by  his  side  in  an  instant. 

“Here,”  she  said;  and  we  placed  him 
on  the  great  couch  beside  the  big  hall  fire- 
place. She  had  fallen  on  her  knees,  and 
taken  one  of  his  limp,  cold  hands  in  both 
of  hers. 

“Will  he  die  ?”  she  asked,  in  a whisper. 

The  doctor  affected  not  to  hear  her. 

“And,”  she  moaned,  “when  he  went 
away,  I was  angry  with  him,  and  he  with 
me,  and  I have  not  seen  him  since.” 

Fenwick  never  looked  so  handsome  as 
he  did  lying  there,  his  face  pallid  with  its 
illuminating  blood  marks,  and  his  white, 
flaccid  hands  resting  upon  the  great  fur 
rug. 

“Why  did  you  ask  him  to  your  cruel 
dinner?” 

The  thumb-screw  of  remorse  was  given 
a new  turn.  It  was  about  our  dinner 
they  had  had  their  quarrel,  perhaps  their 
first. 

“But  he  didn’t  go,”  blurted  out  the 
Colonel,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  amends 
for  our  action. 

“Didn’t  go!”  she  repeated,  softly. 
44  But  what  did  he  do?  I did  not  see  him.” 

We  were  dazed,  bewildered;  the  basis 
of  our  calculations  destroyed ; the  prem- 
ises of  our  conclusions  swept  away. 

“ He  must  have  been  very,  very  angry, 
then,”  she  continued.  “ I asked  him  not 
to  go  to  the  others,  and  he  did  not.  At  the 
last  minute,  I wanted  him  so  much  not  to 
go  to  this  too,  because  it  was  the  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  day  we  first  saw  each  other; 
but  he  said  he  must,  because  he  had  re- 
fused the  others.  And  I insisted,  and 
he — ” She  bowed  her  head  in  silence  over 
his  hand.  4 ‘It  was  our  first  real  trou- 
ble,” she  said,  looking  up;  “and  now — 
and  now  we  can  never  make  it  up.” 

The  homely  phrase  struck  at  our  heart: 
44  make  it  up.”  There  Fenwick  lay,  with 
motionless  body  and  obstructed  brain,  in- 
capable of  action ; unable  perhaps  forever 
to  give  even  that  pressure  of  the  hand, 
or  utter  the  one  simple  word  that  might 
mean  reconciliation,  and  without  which 
parting  would  be  made  so  much  the  hard- 
er. And  we  were  partly  to  blame  for  it 
all.  In  the  light  of  our  responsibility, 
“Miss  Edith's”  grief  was  almost  unbear- 
able, and  we  would  gladly  have  depart- 
ed, but  some  sense  of  atonement  held  us 
chained  to  the  spot. 

44  Will  he  not  speak  for  a moment  ?”  she 
went  on,  turning  again  to  the  doctor. 

But  no  warmth  appeared  in  the  pallid 
face,  no  gleam  of  .intelligence  shone  in 
those  staring  eyes.  The  gas-lights  were 
just  springing  to  life  along  the  darkening 
avenue;  at  rare  intervals  came  the  jingle 
of  sleigh-bells.  The  revellers  of  the  after- 
noon had  departed,  and  the  street  was  al- 
most deserted.  It  was  an  hour  such  as 
none  of  the  party  assembled  had  ever 
passed,  but  so  personal  and  absorbing 
were  the  interests  that  none  at  the  time 
realized  its  dramatic  intensity.  Minute 
after  minute  we  stood  waiting  for  those 
pale  lips,  that  might  soon  stiffen  into  im- 
mobility, to  utter  some  gentle  word  of  re- 
traction. 

It  was  hardly  articulate.  Was  it  a sud- 
den exclamation  ? Was  it  a hysterical 
laugh  ? 

Fenwick  wearily  rose  upon  his  elbow 
and  looked  around.  “Hello!”  he  said. 
44  Edith ! Why,  what  has  happened  ?” 

44  Lie  down,”  she  said,  gently.  44  You 
must.  You  have  been  hurt.” 

44 1 remember,”  he  said,  less  faintly — 
44  the  race.  Did  I beat  the  Colonel  ?” 

44  Yes,  dear,”  she  answered.  44  But  you 
must  be  quite  still.” 

Fenwick  was  not  dead ; on  the  contrary, 
very  much  alive.  How  joyfully  our  guilty 
hearts  beat  in  their  unshackled  freedom ! 

“Oh,  Dick,”  she  said,  44  if  anything 
should  have  happened  ! Do  you  remem- 
ber? Will  you  forgive  me?” 

Without  the  impassiveness,  but  with  all 
the  intrusiveness  of  a Greek  chorus,  the 


abashed  and  conscience-stricken  conspir- 
ators gazed  upon  the  scene. 

“Forgive  you?”  he  said.  “I  acted 
like  a brute.  What  did  I care  for  their 
dinner?  But  I was  ashamed  of  myself 
afterward,  sent  a note  to  say  that  I could 
not  come,  and  came  back  to  find  you 
gone.” 

44 1 know,”  she  said,  remorsefully:  “you 
left  me  alone,  and  I was  very  indignant, 
and  I went  to  the  Harpendings’.  I am  so 
sorry.” 

“ I shut  myself  up  in  the  smoking-room, 
and  slept  there  until  two  o’clock.  You 
did  not  come  down  this  morning,  and 
so—” 

“Oh,  Dick;  if  you  had  never  been  able 
to  tell  me!”  she  cried.  “I  shall  never 
let  you  go  away  when  you  are  angry 
again.” 

Though  neither  “Dick”  nor  44  Miss 
Edith”  knew  that  we  were  present,  one 
by  one  we  stole  quietly  from  the  room. 

The  next  day  we  called  upon  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Garrard  Fenwick  in  a body,  and  for- 
mally and  frankly  “owned  up.” 

44  And  you  never  have  told  that  he  did 
not  come?”  she  said. 

“No,”  we  answered,  contritely. 

“That  was  very  wrong.” 

We  tried  to  explain. 

44  Would  Dick  do  that?”  she  asked,  re- 
provingly. 

We  all  shuddered. 

44  And  others  must  believe  that  three — 
three — ” 

44  Old  fools,”  suggested  the  Colonel. 

“Middle-aged  gentlemen,”  continued 
44  Miss  Edith,”  politely,  44  were  able  to  lead 
Dick  away  ?” 

We  appeared  dubious. 

44  Must  I sacrifice  my  pride  in  order  that 
you  may  escape  ?” 

We  gazed  at  her  en treat ingly. 

“You  have  all,”  she  said,  severely, 
44  been  very  thoughtless  and  wicked  ; but  I 
will  never  tell,  if  you  promise  never  to  do 
anything  like  it  again.” 

We  assured  her,  with  a vehemence  that 
could  not  but  carry  con  viction  of  our  sin- 
cerity, that  we  would  not. 

44  Then,”  she  said,  44 1 forgive  you.” 

She  had  wound  us  around  her  slim 
white  fingers  long  before;  now  she  has 
us  under  her  rosy  thumb.  But  she  uses 
her  power  mercifully.  It  is  a question 
wrhether  we  do  not  wish  that  she  wTas 
more  exacting,  so  glad  are  we  of  an  op- 
portunity to  do  anything  for  her. 
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THE  ENEMY’S  DISTANCE. 
RANGE-FINDING  AT  SEA  BY  ELECTRICITY. 
BY  PARK  BENJAMIN,  PH.D. 


IN  the  naval  conflict  of  the  future  be- 
tween two  war  vessels  equal  in 
strength,  speed,  and  armament,  that  ves- 
sel will  win  which  first  places  an  effective 
projectile  in  a vital  part  of  her  adversary. 
This  may  seem  to  be  dependent  upon 
purely  accidental  circumstances,  and  to 
typify  in  the  highest  sense  “the  fortune 
of  war” ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  en- 
emy is  to  be  overcome  by  hitting  him  with 
projectiles,  it  is  a self-evident  proposition 
that  the  enemy  must  be  hit.  The  thun- 
der of  our  guns  will  be  no  more  alarming 
than  the  reverberation  of  the  evanescent 
drum,  if  their  shot  habitually  make  that 
“inch  of  miss”  which  is  “as  good  as  a 
mile.” 

The  “saucy  Arethusa ,”  as  graceful  as 
a swan  under  her  cloud  of  canvas,  and 


has  done,  and  more ; for  she  has  pointed 
out  to  inventors  the  pathway  to  future 
achievement,  and  developed  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  build  and  handle  her  new  engines. 
But  when  it  comes  to  causing  the  highly 
specialized  missile,  thrown  by  the  highly 
specialized  gun,  carried  by  the  highly  spe- 
cialized ship,  directed  by  the  highly  edu- 
cated officer,  to  fulfil  its  sole  end  and  pur- 
pose, and  hit  the  enemy — “there’s  the 
rub.”  Why? 

Any  one  who  has  ever  handled  a rifle 
knows  that  in  aiming  at  an  object  several 
hundred  yards  distant,  the  piece  is  not 
pointed  directly  at  the  target,  but  above  it, 
the  sights  being  suitably  adjusted.  If  there 
is  any  error  in  making  this  elevation,  the 
ball  will  either  fall  short  of  the  target  or 
else  go  over  it.  (Fig.  1.)  The  further  the 


about  as  slow,  has  developed  into  a great 
fighting  engine,  containing  more  intricate 
mechanism  than  the  most  complicated 
watch,  and  capable  of  rivalling  in  speed 
the  ocean  racers  of  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine. In  place  of  the  battery  of  fifty-four 
“ long  24’s  ” and  “ short  32’s,”  wherewith 
Old  Ironsides  brought  down  the  flag  of 
the  Guerriere,  we  have  substituted  on  the 
modern  Atlanta  only  eight  rifles;  but 
these  throw  a broadside  about  one-third 
heavier  in  weight  of  metal  than  that  pro- 
jected by  the  many  guns  of  our  once  finest 
frigate,  and  with  a penetrative  effect  twen- 
ty-five times  greater.  The  twenty-inch 
smooth-bore  cannon  which  we  regarded 
with  just  pride  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
has  been  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by 
the  great  guns  of  other  nations.  Beside 
the  old-fashioned  ball,  the  modern  missile 
is  an  engineering  structure.  The  high 
explosive  will  soon  completely  supplant 
“villanous  saltpetre”  as  a charge  for 
shells,  and  smokeless  powder  is  rapidly 
driving  gunpowder  out  of  use  as  a means 
of  impelling  projectiles.  All  this  science 


shot  is  to  go,  the  higher  it  is  thrown  into 
the  air,  because  a longer  time  will  then 
elapse  before  it  drops  to  the  ground,  and 
during  that  longer  time  the  propelling 
force  of  the  powder  will  drive  it  over  a 
greater  distance.  Or  if,  with  a gun  laid 
at  a certain  elevation,  the  driving  force  be 
increased,  then,  although  the  ball  will  fall 
in  a certain  short  time,  its  greater  speed 
will  carry  it  over  a longer  distance  in  that 
time.  The  more  nearly  skyward  the  gun 
is  pointed,  the  more  nearly  does  the  ball 
drop  down  upon  the  object  from  above, 
instead  of  striking  the  latter  on  its  side, 
and  hence  the  more  difficult  does  it  become 
to  hit  the  target.  The  projectile  of  the 
modern  high-powered  gun  is  thrown  with 
great  velocity,  and  at  a range  of  1100  yards 
it  flies  so  nearly  in  a straight  line  from 
muzzle  to  target  that  its  total  rise  is  not 
above  twelve  feet.  Consequently,  given 
a floating  target  twelve  feet  in  vertical 
height,  at  a range  of  1100  yards  or  less,  it 
is  simply  necessary  to  point  at  the  water- 
line, for  the  line  of  fire  will  certainly  in- 
tersect the  target  somewhere,  provided  the 
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gun  be  handled  by  any  one  having  fair 
skill  as  a marksman.  If  the  same  target 
be  carried  to  a distance  of  2000  yards,  then 
experience  lias  shown  that  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  shots  aimed  at  it  will  strike 
it.  But  under  the  foregoing  conditions  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  distance  from  the 
gun  to  the  object  to  be  hit — whether  that 
distance  be  1100  or  2000  yards — is  presup- 
posed. There  is  the  troublesome  premise  in 
the  problem.  If  such  exact  knowledge  al- 
ways existed,  the  science  of  naval  warfare 
would  not  only  be  simplified,  but  there 
would  be  in  the  future,  as,  in  fact,  there 
would  have  been  in  the  past,  very  much 
less  war  for  science  to  deal  with.  It  has 
not  existed.  The  truth  is,  that  up  to  the 
present  time,  at  least,  the  gun  at  sea  has 
always  been  fired  at  objects  at  unknown 
distance,  simply  because  there  has  been  no 
trustworthy  means  of  finding  this  distance 
out.  And  so  it  happens  that,  despite  all 
our  wonderfully  organized  ships,  and  won- 
derfully powerful  guns,  and  wonderfully 
intricate  machinery,  all  leading  up  to  a 
certain  end  (hitting  the  target),  between 
us  and  accomplishment  stands— ‘guess- 
work. 

The  mode  of  guessing  is  peculiar,  and 
can  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways— by  the 
“ successive  method,”  or  by  the  “ progres- 
sive method.”  “Successively,”  the  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows:  The  hostile  ship  pre- 
sumably stands  still.  We  fire  a shot  at 
her.  It  falls  short.  We  fire  another,  at 
higher  elevation.  It  goes  over  her.  We 
use  the  mean  range  of  the  two  shots  for 
the  third  shot,  and  so  on,  thus  contin- 
ually narrowing  the  belt  in  which  the 
enemy’s  ship  is  situated.  Of  course  our 
adversary  might  be  inconsiderate  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  even  to  strike 
back;  but  there  is  the  system.  “Pro- 
gressively,” we  fire  a shot  at  the  enemy 
to  miss  by  not  going  far  enough,  which 
is  not  difficult.  Next  time  we  send  the 
projectile  a little  further,  and  then  again 
still  further,  until  finally  the  enemy  is 
struck.  Meanwhile,  we  keep  adjusting 
the  sight  bar  of  our  gun,  which  is  marked 
for  different  distances  in  yards,  and  when 
the  hit  is  made  its  reading  is  noted. 
These  two  cut  and  try  systems  are  in 
actual  use  by  the  navies  of  the  world  as 
the  most  practical  means  of  range-find- 
ing ; otherwise  the  non  - military  mind 
might  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
impute  less  common-sense  to  one  of  the 
antagonists  than  is  possessed  by  the  ordi- 


nary jack-rabbit.  But  until  now  experi- 
ence and  invention  have  been  able  to 
discover  nothing  better;  for  crude  as  these 
systems  are,  they  are  preferred  to  methods 
involving  the  use  of  the  sextant  and  slow 
mathematical  computations. 

The  target  in  battle  is  another  vessel, 
which  may  be  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  knots  per  hour,  perhaps  toward  our 
own  ship,  which  may  herself  be  moving 
at  the  same  speed.  That  means  a change 
in  relative  position  of  the  two  ships  of 
about  680  yards  per  minute.  We  have 
aboard  our  ship  different  guns,  requiring 
different  elevations  to  attain  equal  ranges. 
These  guns  are  on  a deck  constantly  sway- 
ing under  the  influence  of  the  waves. 
With  distances  changing  so  quickly,  the 
sight  on  every  gun  must  be  rapidly  ad- 
justed, and  even  then  the  instant  of  fire 
cannot  be  taken  at  random,  but  a favor- 
able moment  must  be  awaited  when  the 
gun  bears  on  the  enemy.  There  is  no  use 
in  knowing  where  the  enemy  was  at  a 
given  time.  We  want  his  distance  from 
us  at  an  exact  moment,  and  now.  To 
send  officers  to  the  mast  heads,  armed  with 
sextants,  to  get  sights  of  a cruiser  tearing 
through  the  water  fully  as  fast  as  an  ac- 
commodation railway  train,  and  transmit 
the  results  of  their  observations  to  the 
deck,  where  somebody  will  work  them  out, 
and  find  how  the  guns  ought  to  have  been 
laid  some  time  ago,  is  an  absurdity.  The 
extreme  effective  range  of  which  our  guns 
are  capable  is  known.  Immediate  infor- 
mation on  the  instant  the  enemy  comes 
within  that  range  is  wanted,  for  from  that 
instant  an  incessant  fire  at  him  should  be 
kept  up.  The  projectiles  must  hit ; there- 
fore the  question  of  the  enemy’s  distance 
must  be  answered  momentarily.  Hence 
the  finding  of  the  range  and  the  laying 
and  firing  of  the  guns  must  be  accom- 
plished just  as  rapidly  as  human  energy 
and  skill  render  possible;  and  the  quick- 
er we  act  the  better  the  chance  of  our 
winning  the  day. 

The  bravery  in  the  past  which  set  hos- 
tile ships  to  grappling  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm is  foolhardiness  in  the  present.  It  is 
the  business  of  a commander  to  destroy 
the  enemy’s  ship  if  he  can;  if  he  cannot, 
to  preserve  his  own.  A million-dollar 
cruiser  is  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away. 
If  she  cannot  do  harm  one  day,  she  may 
another.  If,  then,  it  is  found  that  the 
enemy’s  shots  are  beginning  to  fall  dan- 
gerously near,  knowledge  of  his  distance 
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is  imperative.  If  he  is  destroying  our 
vessel  from  a position  beyond  the  effec- 
tive range  of  our  own  guns,  then  we 
should  stand  ‘ ‘ not  upon  the  order  of  our 
going,  but  go  at  once.”  The  salve  to  our 
wounded  pride  is  found  in  the  converse 
of  the  proposition.  If  our  shots  tell, 
while  his  are  doing  comparatively  little 
injury,  or  are  falling  short,  our  safe  dis- 
tance should  be  held.  To  do  this,  means 
of  measuring  that  distance  quickly  and 
exactly  must  be  at  hand. 

People  discovered  long  ago  that  marine 
wars  cannot  be  ended  by  paving  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  with  projectiles.  And 
so  in  the  old  days,  when  Great  Britain  did 
most  of  the  sea-fighting,  her  captains  were 
instructed  not  to  engage  an  enemy  until 
he  came  within  point-blank  range,  which 
is  the  distance  over  which  the  shot  will 
fly  before  striking  the  water  when  the 
gun  is  fired  at  level  from  its  port  on  board 
ship.  It  was  thought  unwise  to  expend 
ammunition  at  longer  ranges  than  500 
yards.  The  reason  was  the  same  as  that 
which  caused  the  order  to  be  given  at 
about  the  same  period  to  the  men  on 
Breed's.  Hill  not  to  fire  until  they  saw 
the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  grenadiers.  The  greater  accu- 
racy of  modern  weapons  has  increased 
the  fighting  distance,  but  still  no  naval 
conflict  has  been  fought  with  a greater 
interval  between  the  contending  ships 
than  that  of  1100  yards.  A recent  au- 
thoritative opinion  is  that  ships  will  not 
use  their  guns  at  ranges  greater  than  2000 
yards,  and  that  “the  argument  against 
much  use  of  the  guns  at  so  great  ranges 
is  that  they  cannot  hit,  partly  because  it 
is  harder  to  hit  a target  a^  2000  than  at 
1500  yards,  but  principally  because  the 
distance-finding  is  much  more  difficult.” 
If  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  distance- 
finding were  removed,  or  even  materially 
lessened,  the  result  would  be  not  merely 
that  ships  would  fight  at  longer  ranges, 
but  their  efficiency  would  be  enormously 
increased. 

The  latest  advance  in  the  art  of  finding 
distances  at  sea  has  been  made  in  this 
country,  and  results  have  been  obtained 
which  show  that  the  problem  of  making 
accurate  and  quick  range  measurements 
by  automatic  means  has  finally  been 
solved.  The  flag-ship  Chicago , of  the 
Squadron  of  Evolution,  now  in  Europe, 
sailed  from  New  York  equipped  with  a 
range-finding  apparatus  which,  on  actual 


test  over  distances  of  1500  yards,  deter- 
mines the  position  of  objects  with  an  er- 
ror not  exceeding  six-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  distance.  Or,  in  other 
words,  if  a gun  were  laid  at  1500  yards 
by  reason  of  the  indication  of  the  appa- 
ratus, its  shot  would  strike  within  nine 
yards  of  the  actual  point  aimed  at.  This 
error  is  not  equal  to  one- tenth  of  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  iron-clad,  and  is 
.but  little  over  one-half  the  breadth  of 
beam  of  such  a ship.  Furthermore,  the 
measurement  is  made  instantaneously  and 
automatically,  and  without  calculation  of 
any  sort,  and  whether  the  object  be  mov- 
ing or  stationary.  The  new  cruiser  Bal- 
timore has  been  fitted  with  an  apparatus 
of  the  same  type,  which  has  given  results 
with  a still  smaller  margin  of  error.  Its 
application  to  other  national  vessels  will 
probably  follow. 

This  invention  was  made  by  Lieuten- 
ant Bradley  A.  Fiske,  of  the  navy,  an  offi- 
cer who  has  already  achieved  reputation 
for  his  ingenious  adaptations  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  to  the  working  of  gun-carriages 
and  to  the  hoisting  of  shot  and  shell.  The 
apparatus  is  by  no  means  complicated,  and 
involves  nothing  but  simple  elementary 
principles  in  mathematics  and  electricity. 
It  is  based  on  the  familiar  mathematical 
proposition  that  if  two  angles  and  one  side 
of  a triangle  are  known,  the  other  sides 
of  the  triangle  can  easily  be  found.  The 
Fiske  range-finder,  however,  eliminates 
all  calculations,  and  finds  the  range  auto- 
matically. A base-line  fixed  once  for  all 
on  the  ship  is  the  known  side  of  the  im- 
aginary triangle.  The  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject is  represented  by  either  of  the  other 
two  sides.  The  target,  therefore,  is  at  one 
angle  of  the  imaginary  triangle,  and  at 
the  other  angles,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fixed  base-line,  are  placed  two  spy-glasses, 
which  can  be  directed  upon  it.  As  these 
telescopes  are  turned  into  the  proper  po- 
sition they  move  over  and  touch  wires 
which  are  bent  in  the  forms  of  arcs.  The 
difference  in  length  of  the  wires  passed 
over  corresponds  mathematically  to  the 
distance  of  the  object.  As  this  length  of 
wire  increases  or  diminishes,  it  will  offer 
more  or  less  resistance  to  an  electrical 
current  sent  through  it.  A very  simple 
electrical  contrivance,  amounting  practi- 
cally to  a balance,  allows  of  this  resist- 
ance being  measured  and  read,  not  in 
units  of  resistance,  but  in  yards.  The 
disposition  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  ap- 
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be  can  tetdy,  3^  the 

weath  ^ tveca^M  lh^ 

wind  ^ du  ;io  faVor  ^ 
choice  Of  posiiioa  by  iih$ : 

^auKdit. 

• •il.is  ^he^UV'  tecogni«ed  that  <^tdl  ip 
im|>ivy*Lai)Cv  to  the  rehauiiiUvtioii  ofMic 
vpiivy  is  the  osuddijhwiept  of  *m  adequate 
systorii  of  iwurbor  ddlWf4?v  It  is  itnp^r^ 
tiv^  that  all  obie  m^jfmalrd  citie$  vshonhl 
ihsd|  eohifdeto  defejicejS  as  will 
the  bidden  descent  of  a 
het?t,  aivd  tlie  le eyuig  of  sm  cnor- 
oevsi.v  fflrtmni  render.  Ltireav  of  immediate 
iKimbaKlmaw  t>  TVa  yea  vs  ago  these  cities 
^ condition.  The 

of  the  torpedo^nd-b^^^ 
vibiy  potent  weapon  bl  niodevo  wavfa^ri 

oj teyed 

tlhn 

• , • w tmt  b,  move  • : 

beiier  f«iciii>ties  for  making  them;  $ty  thah 
our  hajhhbv  fona  are^  or  mtiU  ;l^v  ^cmmthing 
boucrtlciii  mere  piles  of  tnasanry  armed 
■vuii  v,v-aj>ouh"  of  u.ny  im- 

pvessioh  on  of ;tho tnodem  heavy 

iyon^iad:  There  is  as  iKfiWrh  nece^ity  for  a 
Hug^ finder  in  ^ fort  wld^h  ^attmiaiids  a 
large  expand  of  there  is  on  board 

ship,  ^l.th<vUgrh  the  vfmditiw^  are  nmt^b 
.;n.y  Otltcwi^.  The  giitiis  */f  w.sU?p  *ire 

• a «roall  ^ lhat! 
viss,  peedful kxm|dy  to  dMtorminvr  th^  di^- 

bitice  of  thi^  u*rgi^  irnni  the  veaseJ,  ?xnd 
witlmut  - 

Tic*'  tnirts  ;t  a fori,.  >0  the  otliw  Imnd, 
m>iy  he  disp « wfttW  «^p(Hisie  of 

grpiitid.  >0  'thi%t  ; •■reqinsito.  W./ 

know  iiic  ficaring ;.uml  djAbij.icxr  of  tbe,u.u;* 
got;  Wfth  ref  ere  iico  to 
. oUmf  word#,  the,  4^? 
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at  the  centre  of  a circle,  somewhere  on 
the  circumference  of  which  her  target  is 
located.  A fort,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
regarded  as  on  the  circumference  of  a cir- 
cle. so  that  its  guns  converge  upon  the 
target  at  the  centre.  It  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  accurate  means  be 
at  hand  for  determining  not  merely  the 
distance  of  a target  from  any  given  gun, 
but  its  position  with  reference  to  that  gun ; 
then  the  gun  can  not  only  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  throw  its  projectile  over  the  proper 
distance,  but  trained  exactly  in  line  with 
the  target. 

While  an  attacking  vessel  is,  of  course, 
the  target  for  the  guns  of  the  fort,  the 
guns  of  the  fort  are  equally  the  target 
for  the  ship.  And  therefore  she  will 
concentrate  all  her  fire  upon  the  bat- 
tery. The  naval  gunner,  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  a vessel,  is  compelled  to 
sight  his  gun  while  under  fire  himself. 
But  this  need  not  happen  ashore.  The 
guns  of  a fort  can  be  electrically  controlled 
from  a distant  station,  or  all  the  necessary 
information  for  accurate  pointing  can  be 
determined  at  this  safe  position,  and  elec- 
trically transmitted  to  the  gunners.  This, 
Lieutenant  Fiske  has  also  done  by  his  very 
ingenious  adaptation  of  the  principle  of 
his  range-finder  to  a device  for  position- 
indicating  for  forts.  The  result  is  that  it 
is  now  possible  for  an  observer  stationed 
in  a bomb-proof  if  necessary,  or  in  any 
event  at  a distance  safe  from  the  fire  of 
the  attacking  ship,  to  determine  her  posi- 
tion from  time  to  time  as  she  advances, 
and  accurately  lay  the  guns  of  the  fort 
upon  her. 

The  apparatus  (Fig.  3)  in  some  respects  is 
even  simpler  than  the  range-finder  before 
described.  It  involves  the  use  of  a fixed 
base-line  and  spy-glasses  arranged  as  be- 
fore, which  command  the  whole  area  to  be 
protected  by  the  guns.  Observers  at  the 
telescopes  keep  them  trained  upon  the 
enemy,  and  there  is  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  wires  over  which  the  spy-glasses 
sweep.  The  third  observer  has  before 
him  a chart  which  accurately  represents 
the  harbor,  for  example,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows,  in  proper  relation  of  the  scale, 
the  position  of  the  various  guns.  On  the 
chart  are  a couple  of  pivoted  rods.  When 
they  are  parallel  respectively  to  the  two 
telescopes  an  electrical  balance  occurs, 
and  the  fact  is  indicated  by  a galvanome- 
ter. The  point  at  which  they  intersect 
on  the  chart  is  the  position  of  the  ship, 


and  it  is  determined  instantly  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  bearing  of  each  gun  on  this 
point  is  at  once  seen  on  the  chart,  and  a 
pointer  corresponding  to  that  gun  being 
adjusted  to  indicate  said  point  causes  an 
annunciator  at  the  gun  to  show  how  it 
should  be  adjusted.  There  is  no  need  for 
any  one  at  the  gun  to  know  even  what  or 
where  the  target  is,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
impossible  for  him  to  have  this  knowledge 
on  account  of  the  dense  clouds  of  over- 
hanging smoke.  Over  the  smoke-cloud 
the  observer  at  the  distant  station  can  see. 
It  is  not  even  absolutely  necessary  that 
any  information  be  directly  imparted  to 
the  gunner,  because  the  actual  movement 
of  the  gun  itself  in  train  establishes  the 
necessary  balance,  that  fact  alone  being 
shown  by  a simple  indicating  device. 
The  beauty  of  the  arrangement  is  that  it 
takes  all  the  essential  management  and 
control  of  the  gun  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  manoeuvre  it,  and  who  are  ne- 
cessarily under  fire,  and  leaves  them  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  load  the  piece,  and  fur- 
nish the  motive  power  to  adjust  it.  The 
observer  at  the  distant  station,  like  the 
brain  in  the  human  body,  governs  every- 
thing. He  may  also,  if  he  so  desire,  fire 
the  gun  by  electricity  at  any  desired  mo- 
ment. In  this  way  the  fire  of  all  the  guns 
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of  a fort  which  bear  upon  a ship  can  be 
concentrated  upon  her. 

The  employment  of  distance-finding  ap- 
paratus is  by  no  means  limited  to  cruisers 
at  sea  and  to  forts.  The  Fiske  range- 
finder about  to  be  installed  on  board  of  the 
dynamite  cruiser  Vesuvius  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  ally  to  the  dynamite  gun. 
The  projectile,  charged  with  600  pounds 
of  nitro-gelatine,  propelled  as  it  is  by  com- 
pressed air  at  much  lower  speed  than  the 
rifle-shot,  works  destruction  not  merely  at 
its  point  of  impact,  but  anywhere  within 
a radius  of  fifty  feet  around.  But  here 
the  range  is  dependent  upon  the  air  press- 
ure, which  can  be  regulated  with  wonder- 
ful nicety.  With  the  distance  which  the 
shell  is  to  go  known,  the  accuracy  of  fire 
of  the  dynamite  gun,  despite  the  high  tra- 
jectory of  its  projectile,  may  equal  that  of 
the  rifle.  The  range-finder  has  also  been 
adapted  to  the  use  of  troops  in  the  field. 
Observers  on  the  skirmish  line,  provided 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  located 
at  the  extremities  of  a quickly  measured 
base-line,  can  determine  easily  the  distance 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  only  telephone  or 
signal  back  the  range  to  guide  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  artillery  positions  and  the 
laying  of  the  guns,  but  can  keep  the 


commanding  officer  constantly  advised 
of  changes  of  distance  of  the  hostile 
force. 

While  Lieutenant  Fiske’s  invention 
finds  its  most  immediate  use  for  military 
purposes,  it  is  not  without  peaceful  adap- 
tations. Many  a ship  has  gone  ashore, 
even  in  sight  of  land,  through  an  error  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  her  navigator  as 
to  her  distance  from  the  coast.  The  range- 
finder will  not  only  prevent  such  misjudg- 
ment,  but  even  at  night,  when  the  friendly 
beacon  seems  to  stand  out  like  an  isolated 
star  in  the  midst  of  the  black  chaos  of 
sky  and  water,  the  mariner  may  learn 
with  certainty  his  distance  from  the  peril- 
ous shoal  or  reef. 

That  navy  which  possesses  the  most 
accurate  system  of  range -finding,  other 
things  being  equal,  stands  the  best  chance 
of  prevailing  in  future  wars;  for  the  ship 
that  can  plant  two  shots  where  before  only 
one  could  be  placed  has  a doubled  effi- 
ciency as  a war  engine.  Whether  afloat 
or  ashore,  Victory,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, may  well  leave  her  traditional 
dwelling-place  amid  the  heaviest  battal- 
ions, and  perch  on  the  banner  of  him  who 
knows  best  how  far  off  the  heaviest  bat- 
talions are. 


AN  EPITAPH. 

BY  ZOE  DANA  UNDERHILL. 

rilHE  rose  is  sweetest  still  in  death 
JL  Yielding  its  last  delicious  breath; 

Most  richly  decked  the  woods  appear 
At  the  sad  limit  of  the  year; 

There  is  no  splendor  in  the  sky 
Like  that  when  the  fair  day  doth  die; 

And  when  some  stormy  harmony 
Hath  roused  our  sense  to  ecstasy, 

The  clearest,  loveliest  notes  of  all 
Are  those  that  last  and  lingering  fall. 

So  when  some  noble  soul  doth  part, 
Quitting  earth’s  joys  without  a moan, 

To  face  with  brave  and  steadfast  heart 
The  shadows  of  the  great  unknown, 

Then,  though  with  grief  our  eyes  may  fill. 
Our  hearts  must  beat,  our  bosoms  thrill, 
That,  of  all  honors  life  could  lend, 

There’s  naught  became  him  like  the  end. 
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of  countenance,  the  intention  being  to 
excite  laughter.”  In  art  caricature  is 
burlesque,  in  literature  parody  is  bur- 
lesque, in  the  drama-  comic  pantomime, 
comic  opera,  travesty,  and  extravaganza 
are  burlesque.  All  dramatic  burlesque 
ranges  under  the  head  of  farce,  although 
all  farce  is  not  burlesque.  Burlesque  is 
the  farce  of  portraiture  on  the  stage ; farce 
on  the  stage  is  the  burlesque  of  events. 

Mr,  Bret  Harte’s  Condensed  Novel « and 
Mr.  George  Arnold’s  Me  A rone  Papers 
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Mr.  Hilsop.  as  Snout  and  Mr. 
Placid*  as  Bottom , tv  as  per 
formed  '‘  for,  the  first  time  in 
Anicck*»  at  tile;  BaVk  Theatre. , 
NoVr  York,  oft  the  9tll  of  No 
vert»ljne.}fi2fii‘tyiw-n  llafe  stage  in 
this  country  Was  upwards  of 
three  quarters  of  a century  old, 
and  httd.it  lilemttj't'c  of  its  own. 
cginparativ^b'  r?feh  in  .wnmljr 
and  'tmgvdy.  and  when  sts 
tnai‘lc3(pjc  snf'h  Us.  it  was.  nit  - 
doubfedly  jfel 1 1 lie iittlnohct*  gf 
Pymmus  «mf  Thinbe 
RuHesquo  upoii  the  Amer- 
ican stage.  although  not  jet 
American  burlesque,  dates 
bock  to  the  eery  begi fining-  of 
the  history,  or  the  theatre  tit 
this  t^inotr^whdn  The  Beg 
gu/n  Opera,  bv  John  Gay. 
’•‘written  in  mlieulc  of  the 
tnusfcaJ  Italian  drfcjtnsh'Y  Was 
presented  at  the  the.afx’fc  in 
SJhssao.  Street,  New'  York,  hit 
the  3d  of  December.  175th  with 
Thomas  Kean  as  Captstfi* 
Macjieath . $hf  Beggar1*  tip- 
era  was  first  acted,  at  Lincoln's 
Inri  .Fields  in  the  year  172T. 


mark  sarni  as  wrs.  tfOiu*ait 

•ri)c4-w'0.i.-*'Wtrm  tti#  rotl«rl',r>*  pf 


by  A.I’-tihrpTG  wur 


are  representati  re  r^iyeiiOJens'  jf  burlesque 
in  American  ieH4ra-  .*•  ■MfriiiVrlhur  B. 
Frost  s faunuifi  ddniCsVie  cdt,  who  Slipped 
inad'r&rleotiv  upon  rat  poison,  /s  an  ex- 
cellent t'Snmple  of  hurlescpte.  ir* 
art.  What  America  lias  done  for  buv- 
le*que  on  the  since,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
foBisvvsb;'  pages  to  show. 

Amtophtines.  o eoviu:  poet  <>{  Athens, 
who,-,  ^teoio  fifty- four  comedies  between, 
the  years  427  andjSSS  B.0..  rri»y  ta^  termed 
“ The  Father  of  the  Burlesque  Piny  r He 
satimed  people..  however,  not  things,  or 
other  me t vs  tragedies,  and  to  Iris  -school 
belong  Brou «j  hath'# . Bvzahait  fr,n  yj  nil  Co- 
innihof,',  rattier  than  the  -same  antlior-W; 
Dim  Key*#*'  <le  .Botwhtoi  tiv  AtucJi  Add 
About  a iifi rivrb'wf  of.  Veiiigef  • . .. •-.yi--'.;-,'".; 

The  Most  /..He.-niiih/r  in>4 

Mitet  CtueJe  Death  of 


was  &iu.An  '.Mas  aocm.Ast. 
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to  it  on  Stifurtfay  evenings,  \a3-',U 

inspired-  tis£  idle  aj»pt,enti<5^s  oi  Xortciob, 
who  it  on  their  lihjjdH.  off,  to  imitate 
its  heis>'«  thief  mg  deeds;  frfid  t>i\  Wartoh 
condemned  it  /the  parent  of  that  most 
monstrous  of  all  absurdities,  the  cofrrie 
<*&rsLr'  . •.NVveHli^lesk,,  it  vrm  immensely 
and  enjoyed  up.  UrhiSUaUy  long 
run  As  a literary  production.  if  is  dis- 
bO&bishcd  for  its  combination  of  nature, 

palikoy  satire,  aod  burlesque.  It  'brought 
Uim  to  its  author*  and,  indirectly,  sorne- 
IfiHug  yre^Hfe  $ and  it  made h Duchess 

of  La v info  Fentbni  who  was  the  ^figiii&l 
.I*$Uy*  As  that  tsonstroua  absurdity,  the 
carme  5*per»i  without  question  the  par- 
cut  ;-nf  tltai  stilt  mom.- 
iiy,  the  burlesque  proper,  Polly  pe&clnim 
and  Captain  Macheuth  m&yr  be ^ cohsideted 
•the  v«*y . pilgrim  Parents  of  hu rl esque  in 
the  World.  They  were  followed  al- 
most i ntmediateiy  ([February  2-5v.  i?fil)  by 
Da  muni  &w£  Phillidt^  a.  j Btiifd&Farv^ 
by  Col'tey  Cibber.  The*?*  Plymouth  Rock 
very  ttKi  ihaill  io  h^ltl  them; 

Ilnur  «lesemfflani&  hayo  taken  pos^ssiono? 

-the  w hqtp':  Jwd.  aui.d;  aytojjf  Mdifffe&w  t3tat 

n>ehh>  oF  British  Moude^  io  MFeii  their 
Before  the  R^voUiticfii,  Field- 
iugf*  Topi  Thntnb,  or  ik#  Tmgedy  of 
Trag+xlivs^  a -very  driver  tmv*&£jr,  with 
Sirs.  Sailatu  (Mrs.  Dnqgla#}  m Qu ecu 
I)oUaioUnA  a7id  # *a 

buplesqtfe  timuug  upon  U^athest  dei.tiriS, 
ndieulous^  enough  in  th^msdves;Snd 
absurd  for  burlesque/*  had  takjftnout  tlieir 
naturalization ; a# 

iiaa  been  shown,  declare/)  hi*  iptmitious  Amovioao  U>< 

t ary  shortly  after  U*&  :^t4hliihmont  of  d##$ioiritf 
peace,  and  B&pibtwtm  b^th^  a try,  Mq.reJit  ’48k  l&i 

citizen  of  New  York  as  cio.lv  a*  T$3.0.  play,  appearing  hi 
As  Satan  |u  the  proverb  buMdsinvUri*  and  a 

;ahly  a chapel  ha r?d  by  the  house  of  prayer,.  nbout  the  begi h.iifin 
Mi wh^  t h^  deiiit>o  of  buW&£qu&  :&&.  surely  a beltni  teem  ivi'ay' 
<*Wr  his  liqw^i  'ri&xl  door. to  the  p^&ye  of  rqqte,  burlesque  ip 
fft£  iragediahV  Jly  >pQily  b^r  .iii.^pp'ed  mto}  iuapag< 

hijy  absurd  a>r£U it^ctuve,  every  hfi^hbop  authors;  h » \ 

ii*nnl  hs^  * he  eyeff  euty  off  the  ereryt  ltmgr  id  life  s 

. . of ' .ElsM^rr , aitO  . was  yer u> 

dhai gwr.^::.-S^:' j^pmache^-  to  the  ro/al  and  Hlfdto 

:>f  ',ihe  Du  rush  kipy^,  ppl  < 'i"*u*u<rrr  (\>t 

l\ >k)\6\  fehrhiM’  traye^ty  Of  ifJ  rh  a w tf  »jfb /// 

one  of  ife  eariii^t  of  its-  ••  * 

pubiisdted. ' a*  London  iu  :J8t ?-.•:■•  Oeor^e  ;?Vr?.f.  Tta:  UHovki] 
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KB.  MITCHELL  AS  RICHARD  HI. 

“Now  it  is  winter,  and  I’m  dlseoutent." 

From  a sketch  by  Charles  Parsons. 

and  between  the  years  1839,  when  William 
Mitchell  opened  the  Olympic,  and  1859, 
when  William  E.  Barton  made  his  last 
bow  to  the  New  York  public,  was  laid  out 
and  built  between  Chambers  Street  and 
the  site  of  Brougham’s  Lyceum, on  Broad- 
way corner  of  Broome,  that  metropolis 
of  burlesque  upon  the  ruins  of  which 
the  dramatic  antiquary,  whose  name  is 
Palmy  Days,  now  loves  to  sit  and  ponder. 

The  titles  of  its  half -forgotten  streets 
and  buildings,  collected  at  random  from 
its  old  directories,  then  known  as  the  bills 
of  the  play,  will  recall  pleasant  memories 
and  excite  gentle  wonder.  There  were, 
among  others,  A Lad  in  a Wonderful 
Lamp , The  Bohea  Man's  Girl,  Fried 
Shots  t Freischiitz ),  Her  Nanny,  Lucy 
Did  Sham  Her  Moor,  and  Lucy  Did 
Lamm  Her  Moor,  Man  Fred,  Cinder  Nel- 
ly, Wench  Spy,  Spook  Wood,  Buy  It 
Dear,  ' Tis  Made  of  Cashmere  ( Bay  a - 
dere,  or  the  Maid  of  Cashmere),  The 
Cat's  in  the  Larder,  or  the  Maid  ivith 
the  Parasol  (La  Gazza  Ladra,  or  the 
Maiden  of  Paillaisseau) , The  Hump- 
hack,  Mr 8.  Normer,  and  Richard  Num- 
ber Three. 
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Of  this  metropolis  William  Mitchell 
was  the  first  Lord  Mayor.  He  was  the 
inaugurator,  if  not  the  creator,  of  an 
entirely  new  school  of  dramatic  architect- 
ure, which  was  as  general,  and  sometimes 
as  absurd,  as  the  style  which  has  since 
spread  over  the  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  reputation  of  good  Queen  Anne; 
and  he  led  the  popular  taste  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of 
his  clients,  if  not  to  their  mental  profit. 
William  Horncastle,  a good  singer  and  a 
fair  actor,  and  Dr.  William  K.  Northall 
were  his  assistants  in  dramatic  construc- 
tion, and  the  authors  of  many  of  his  ex- 
travagant productions.  One  of  his  earli- 
est and  most  popular  burlesques  was  en- 
titled La  Mosquito.  It  was  based  upon 
The  Tarantula  of  Fanny  Elssler,  and 
was  presented  at  the  close  of  his  first 
season.  An  extract  from  the  bill  will 
give  a very  fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
fooling: 

“First  time  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, a new  comic  burlesque  ballet,  entitled 
La  Mosquito,  in  which  Monsieur  Mitchell 
will  make  his  first  appearance  as  une  Pre- 
miere Danseuse,  and  show  his  agility  in 
a variety  of  terpsichorean  efforts  of  all 
sorts  in  the  genuine  Bolerocachucacaca- 
vonienne  style. . . .The  ballet  is  founded 
on  the  well-known  properties  of  the  mos- 
quito, whose  bite  renders  the  patient  ex- 
ceedingly impatient,  and  throws  him  into 
a fit  of  slapping  and  scratching  and  swear- 
ing delirium,  commonly  termed  the  * Ca - 
coethes  Scratchendi ,’  causing  the  unfor- 
tunate being  to  cut  capers  euougli  for  a 
considerable  number  of  legs  of  mutton. 
The  scene  lies  in  Hoboken,”  etc.,  etc. 

Concerning  Mitchell’s  performance.  Dr. 
Northall  writes,  in  Before  and  Behind 
the  Curtain:  “We  shall  long  remember 
the  comic  humor  with  which  he  bur- 
lesqued the  charming  and  graceful  Fanny. 
The  manner  of  his  exit  from  the  stage  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  dance  was  irresisti- 
bly comic,  and  the  serious  care  with  which 
he  guided  himself  to  the  side  scenes  to  se- 
cure a passage  for  his  tremendous  bustle 
was  very  funny.” 

Mr.  Mitchell'S  other  famous  burlesque 
parts  were  Man  Fred,  Hamlet,  Willy  Wal- 
ters (in  The  Humpback),  Sam  Parr,  Jap 
(in  Loves  of  the  Angels ),  Antony,  and 
Richard  Number  Three.  Very  few  por- 
traits of  this  old  actor,  either  in  character 
or  otherwise,  are  known  to  the  collectors. 
The  accompanying  print  is  from  a draw- 
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MjUvhs?.H  whs  thread  to  retire'  [rum  Urn  • Mr.  IJurrou  uppe# red  :*s  bmren  Bee;  a 
nrjvov.ih  y lie  for*:  the  elose  of  his  hist  *eu  \ny  Woman  A 

*ion  :U  the  O2yjuj0e.,in  lS4tf-MiJiavmg  been  U would  he  an  easy  mmier  to  fill  many 
dep<v*ed  the  previous  .year  by:  William  with  Js t>i f r i o ^ i ? t i lie  lii Jin r ~ 

Burton  ;*t  U»*  Chambers  Street  house  V-  ous  produr! ion*  and  Um  bmgb'ihlr  -per- 
il r.  tester  WaliitekmW  hi  his  M&niovit:*-.  • formations  of  Barton  mui  Brougtmm  on 
li  oOoi  did  everything  that.  Mitehejl  did.  the  phfcroUerv  Street  boards  The  liter- 
and,  dhi  it  i?v  ii  better  way, with  belter  Mure  of  the  Ameru:-*n  •theatre  Mv^ritoyrS 
thuvers  ;iiid  bHte*  plays  His  HWi  bur-  With  ama/dotes,  uf  their  rjnwnvis  mui  tUfiir 
. b**jus  eriiel  treatment  of  tho-dpem-  reconciliations  upon  llov  ^uige/ihem 

of  Lucia,  followed  ivnmr^liately  by  ?a  lipoii  each  btf|er{  t jhhr ’ intprotn pt 
inau-U^scf  of  liibdiiys  ; t.heir,Uhex|^^fi:l  ;b^a^s  ’': \rc^  ;2ji$£ 

p#i  OrH^i*  ' Thfcfce  xvere  w&yi . looked  foVAsthe  liberties  .they  took 

Th*  in  wbifc'h  Mrs*.  Broil  giwn  with  .the  if*  authors,  their  amJienee,  and 

(M.i'sS  Kri^mi.  it  hihy  ofmmrmoos  pUy.M-  themsel w-',  And.,  above  nil,  with  their  m 
eaj pHyt'd  A, ’ .! ittfe' , Wfyftrt; b(o  acii%  i u every  part,  whether 

Mr:  jptay&i  tff  ij  W&$  serious  ob  fri?o}6u&. 

Jfacduff  erf  Thoma*  jj|  $&*#;•  'Tltts  LWt^  t$k\l  )u  uiaiiy  respects  the 
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hig  mode  by  Mr.  Charms  Parson*.  while  <iu‘?  ttf  Oliver  B.  Kay  mo  mi.  and  the  Lady 
seated  in  the  pit  of  the  old  Ojyoipid  half  *1  Macbeth  of  Burton  hhmsoif  Mark  South 
-aiIm*'/  ago,  when  the  dm*#ht$?nan  -a  hiaife  u jfa^iiy* tiny  NoVuia.  Loffing-well 
ri‘f,|v  Ud-~  was  begiiiinuij  Ins  [uoTo^iomd  played  the  Stern  Pm  ient  in  VitUkvns  ami 
v:;*revuA  The  t«ri.j>i uul  Hkemii  wa§  given  to  hia  'Dtuah,  and  Mr  Cli^rhA  Kisher.  in 
Mr,  MdAhcJI  l>y  the  young  artist,  who  re-  white  tights,  a uini»\  ifem-.e  wiugj;,  and  a 
oeived  in  vbiuni  a [e»ss  to  ilm  thfvitru-r-ihe  bowing  wig,  pironeheVl  w dU  ^[rs.  Skerrett 
b a,mhi  tibn-'of'  th"e*bt>y%  of  that  period.  111  si  production  cull  pio.  in  which 
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greatest,  of  the  trio  of  actors,  authors,  arid  best,  burlesques  in  any  living  language, 
managers  who  may  he  considered  the  Their  wit  is  never  coarse,  they  ridicule 
founders  of  American  burlesque,  began  his  nothing  which  is  not  a fit  subject  for  rid- 
brilliant.  but  brief,  reign  at  the  Lyceum  at  icuie,  they  outrage  no  serious  sentiment. 
Broome  Street  late  in  1850,  about  the  time  they  hurt  no  feelings,  they  offend  no  por 
of  the  retirement  of  Mitchell,  and  long  lion  of  the  comm  unity;,  they  shock  no 
before  his  later  rival.  Burton,  was  ready  modesty,  they  never  blaspheme:  and,  as 
to  lay  down  his  sceptre.  If  America  has  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin  has  happily 
ever  had  an  Aristophanes.  John  Brough-  expressed  it.  their  author  was  ''  the  first 
am  was  Ins  name.  His  Pocahontas  and  to  give  to  burlesque  its  crowning  comic 
Columbus  are  almost  classics.  They  rank  conceit  of  utter  earnestness,  of  solemn 
among  the  best,  if  they  are  not  the  very  seriousness/' 
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TBE  AMERICAN  W 

Tiiv  I/jreom  was opened  on  the  3$d  of  In  a -ntjpi*-  serious  :but -tytii  ['has  happy 
December,  with  " on  occasional  riff-  vein  is  the  apostrophe  to  tobacc  o.  try  the 
ijiitrole  entitled  itrmyhm'i  'dm?  Co..-’'  simikieg,  joking  Powhatan'.  ns  follows: 
prjifgh  pbntpaiiy  to 

the  ppWiti  " ■ This  next : aiistmb ty  was-  A 
Ron-  at  Mr  Floren««i 

?q  tht» 
the 

90tt{£  upon  the  jdagfe'j  and  shortly  before 
the  slwaip.t  close  Of  Mr.  ffrooghairi's  mtiiiJ- 
ugewont  l»o  pKvsenled  What  Shall  Wa 
j?«  /or  Something  in  which  Sirs. 

Broughanai  ftjipeutwl  a*  Hudolplio,  Sirs. 

Skferrett  <tk  Etoino,  Atnl  .1  obtisUm  .ns  Ami- 
na, in  ak4j5*?f*^lsr^^&n  Jm  SuniHirubuia,  '• 

V po».f  his  sdme  .sUtge.  mi  illu-hstiriat;  Kvc, 

1B5.;:  bpi  »»jw:  the  mahdgemftut  tif  Miv 
Wall  eck  t 

nai,  AltoiyigVhah  Erratic,  OjieiritlHe.,  tfeipi. 
civilized . and  I,!v:nti'«avJi.ifa  Kxikiva^aoza 
of  FocixhOHtes' "•  - 'The:  scenery,' «s  a.  n- 
Tj6u«c«I,  wb»  painted  'froin  daghf/rAv 
ijtpck  and  other  authcniie  d>>cufno'hta,  the 
costumes  were  cut  from  Original  plates, 
and  the  music  was  dislocated  and  reset,  by 
the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of. 
the  theatre.  Mr,  Charles  Waleot  played 
John  Stwjth  ftacotd‘ding  to.  this  story,  but 
so  me  wduit  lii  Adrift.)  t ce  with  his  story  A; 

Miss  H()dwju;  played  the  titular  part,  and 
Mr.  Bronghnin  rrpw«seiJtcd'^  Foyv-Ha-Tao 
I..  Ki '■  ^i^a3K»^^^';t^ipcheUy. 

Monarch,  in  f Act  a.  t^ttii  'Bravc/*  ;^  At  the 
close  of  the  of 

“ Hoky  pokybwiiifcy-wum  !?J  he  thus  hd  . 
dressed  his  peoples  ' r;  • 

’/Well.  wiriM'-irafjwii,  w*1  y#y  .- 

M.o-.t  loyal  corps,y»tur  Kau^  eucerfesydur  dliOcuis'Ct' 

and  x util  the : fall  M the  curtain,  at  the 
eu«l  olihli  Second  and  liust  act,  the  *f  in- 
ti liatidhi* '$?  wit  awl  the  thiipdet  of  pit  pa 
wmb  jhhe^sdrit  dild  start  Hug.  “ May  I 
'ash,-’  say-8  CoinfiOg  (Mr.  ,j.  II  BtoddarO;; 

‘Mu  Uie  ivxmlfe  vriiat  vpwel  du  you  UsA. 

«>,  i iiryT,  '.  ’’V  . '. 

*Y,  fa,  or  5,-4':r,  .^atrli  th*  re^P  djo/i/tA. 

An-i  fiub  <*Jc  <JI>C  tfiurt  cwftsowiUtf  10; yog?  ■• 

later  the  Khpr  eriev*: 

i‘AirtrkrAA^n,A  Ah'i  wl’M  alrnus -Ac  A?’*  *% 
y*  ; h.Jt  f * 

Ati.d  Onptaitt  Snshh.t,  de8erihlfig  his  hrjd 
itttivyductiaa  at  the  royal  court,  sayss?s?ri5 

' t tU-iMd  iris  Msie-ty's.  stedt-.  ■ 

A'  agd-  .pigjKauiaA^fe;^; 

tAr  yfrUuhCUa.  htwh  ia  te"i  anj  lysrork 
f .fivTtr  wiU-Amor^-a-mimn!?  o&imt:." 


tViw}£ ::;otl»8ir  4<>tf  line . -ieiffee  •iSiv  iiiaasurt 

tllii  !v.  all  fiwue#  . x.ittp'C  jifi  agurr 

■ X*w  ffti'  itjc!iw1i.jt)er-  of  .die  glo/iiift  frtovl, 
i ttiur  die  >;ot(  innrirbgrii.  of  the  kiodliof;  chlj| 
StutU  die  «»ircet  .ijagt'kii'ce  of  Ae  liMiAiues-, 
7ii He  its  >ilr<i»<g  puii(jutHy  the  ii’alato '.fjii'tiUjlliv 
hfiie  cfinirtipts'  iSrelhiy  tu  thjy  ijpjfit'.  • - 
Jitirrisooc-d  sfcj'ej-  up  fltiftiih^  ip  theif  (lyap.-  i 
1 like  a tlliuiiceii  mjsell !” 


And  so  he  .joked  and  smoked  Ids  way  into 
a popularity  which  no  stage  tiiouurch  lias 
enjoyed  before  or  siuee.  J'octthontas  ran 
ffir  pittuy  weeks,  a»d  M-n.s  frequeuUy  ver 


HS«<5.v  iA  »*Ut'W  ItVMSMV  is 

■:•■■  ’r  : V * ' .j  , 

hVtJU:.  W 


.^fVVfr,  'm1'  nWvtT*fit  f 


;itpn  f 
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is  "more  subtle  jiml  the  thought.  more  deli* 
'/.nte.  r H.  contains  un  plays  ufxm  words, 
is  hot  titled  with  ab&hrdiilfc^  Ami 

ispatheiic  rather than tiprba  riowsl#  f ««>> jb 
$£lula'  PoGtiiianktfi  msjimis  liothfy^  hut 
;t&b|rh i er,  £? irtu m lnt$  ejgeit path  vg&nd 
b|$eaHihie&  h$  Ins  Jimlieuees  tb 

yevge  nf  t til rs.  He  is  a irui t:h*a bused ; 
.SuVi)>Ji^:,h;U;ti^\idd.  man,  full  of/Au’blime 
HviiiK,  and  ibHgahead  of  his  timea  ,)3% 
*»fiV«?a0tinitA'.  dreams,  and 

.Mom'  h^y  •/•*.  ' ‘ ’*  . */*'  '• 

,V; , :'  ‘‘sre*  aland  i .* 

W i j r r e Kn 0 i ft>  £ eem*  to  frurac  frit ii  pmci-WHl  hand 
ttu*  |h*i  -tinM  Wfldiw*  work,-  [tcforo  hhirritfv 
Mquutain.s  of  s*ilid  rock  tlno.  rifi  th?  fcfcfesv 
Imperial  valleys  wUk  rich  verdure  cropapd 
JfVv  k&jrnos  illimitable  >tmle  ft  rgundv 
While  lb  cm  for  river*  run 

fe) na  jtgdX>iibd  trucks  to  vVheri?  Ihe  tropic ' fucy  j 
•ftrecds  i#  ijhc  uoze  slinuge  monid  rods 

, tiling?*  . ‘*  „v  ‘r  :y/{ , ;■/  .\ 

fie  frees,  upw#*J)fu<2r  fnjrci  rxbopSfl)*i^  fcprhigk 
kvk«;tf  iippCHi’,  upon  .otiose  surface 
The  banded  aafieft  of  the  iaftfr  m$y.  ride, 

He  bvw  tremeiuloiis  etUAntets  ruwrge 
F ronr  cl^od-H^pi rihg  f jejgkt&,  u bust*,  *1 ipfiery  veyg£- 
TremeudoU*  oecyuis  ummciibv  ndlbVy, 

Assaulting  iv*  ilk*  tuaroitigated  nutr 
T.fie  .Miittiiotl  it«d  lAhtttlfrced  car  of  tremhiing  «la\, 
That*  <vt»fiiuioik  WCjo  fe  irar^ ol  spra\ 

In  short,  he  sees  so  much  that  is  beyond 
the  oinnj^rehen^i/in  uf  the  o rdi  n it  rV  play  * 
gwr  that  for  thirty  years  fie  hk%  been  left 
iii  _Ahshlui.ee:  refiK'ident  in  ilml 
Hnot#.  for  .gafrfi;  i >1  d plays.  iv  hieh  ?s  &iyl$d 

One  of  Mr.  BYruigham\<  l^t  burlesque 
productions  was  his  Mach  A<Lbi>  AVovt  a 
Mewhmf  i nf  V#mc&-  pi^e Rented  Marcli  8, 
18611,  at  the  little  theatre  on  Tweuf  y-fourth 
Street,  Turk.  \V b icli  has  since  borije 
sgr  liiany  ttarfies,,  ami  ncuyv  relniilt;*  is 
known  us  the  AluiUspp  He 

played  fthylock ; Miss  E (Iro  tierin uii . Lo- 
tHHo ; and  Mr.^.  "Jf •.  J;.  f^ripjs  EoH This 
was  his  final  effort  at ^ tlimlri^al  ifuiri^ge* 
riveiit.  He  fippRared  ui  Pocahontafi 
late  as  1876.  but  Sttyloi>U  Vas.hls  lu»t  ori 
gtdal  burje^u^  purl  which  ^ wjrfby  of 
serl#4S  rne'riUo^,  ; , . 

Francr4T^ifofircX>  <n\  Ykf1 

chfWi  of  fytin? e Prrxrrr*} dr  a 
llmriy  ■jofc&'iz  % in  acb  older  ptrtdiigtj'iPr 
Utaii  Brougham^  lrrt're>:4y  of  feh^  satpe 
piny,  witii  winch  it  ^htudfl  not  he  ww- 
v.  M?i:ik  Sfuitii  loniKleii  Mr  .Frederie  'Bohsorj  was.ili^ 
Mf  liHuU’en.ce  Knr  nriginat  '.Sltyloe-k  in  Loiulou.  Mr.  Torn 
fAfcim-  Wv^tuTi  Dav*  Jobn$ton  In  NV^T  Vorlc  mt  'lipytmi^VXTc;- 
W-d  Mr  Bnuigham  tuber p:  I S53;  Mr  M Y\.  Ledingwel)  frave 
It  ha  more  serituis  an  Htloiirahlp  perfomnim-c  of 
utlirmift*  ;*  the  satire  Shylmfc  in  S^ptcinbcr^  1867.  cm  tin?  ^fage 


STlTARf  nv/j^sps  AiV  O^CTAtN  i.'HOSSrEfie*  J5f 
‘ * tiL.Ack  icvRn  '•  :.-v; 

m by:.  A .*  fKXncr^W^-r'lp'f^  ijfi* 
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<tf  this  same  little  Twenty-fourth  Street  refined  ami  artistic,  iu  suclt  parts  -a>  Mi- 
theatre,  assisted  by  Miss  Lina  Edwin  us  nerva  in  Ixiov,  Hussarae  i»  Thr  Forty 
Jessica,  Mr.  LefBngm‘11  wits  a very vef-  the  Widow  Tyifjink.ie  iu  A lad' 

satilo  oetor,  although  be  excelled  iu  bur-  din.  Maid  Marian  m Bobin  Hood,  and 
lesque  and  broadly  estra  vngant  parts;  Queen • iElimWt  h in  ■Kfw7Uyrt$,\iato%,be* 
He  trill  be  remempOreu  as  Hotueo  Jaffier  fore  be  became  (he  established^ low  came 
Jenkins  m Too  MuCk  for  Ga*^l  Nittu  ny  than  ofMr.W’aUack'.s  company,  and  won 
anti  in  travesties  of  CiiuUretkt  add Fro  . sack  vj^l*rti'wte^..iHipt>laril'y'.by  bi&elev 
JJutrofo.  In  the  last  absurdity,  .as  Bep-  «/r  representations.  of  characters  as  diver- 
s''*, tn.M.ie  up  iu  very  ..« lever- -imitation  of  gebl  as  Tony  •Lumpkin,  Ilurv-y  Luff  in 
Fbrrest  as  'the  Ghnlmtor,  sand  . e imran  msiy  i hv  Shmighra  tin,  and  Mark  Meddle, 
padded,  he  strutted  about  the 
■-i.-je  for  mnn,y  tnomeiu^,  .m- 

ti my  Ttitcunsciotts  of  a large  . 

earn Hg  fork  stuck  into  the 

sawdust  which  formed  the  calf  rt/.' 1 ’ 

of  bis  gladiatorial  leg  His  T*~~ 

, , § , . i 


new  I if <Vio  tiu^fesqu^.in  A^r- 
ie*.  Afid  •:«-  jmmte  »>f  yMv& 
b&r pup  t 
ihh  iii&ny 

l*suiii*g’  eomffdjuns  wf  later 
ihysr  who  tylll  hardly 
ciatiid:  wlft  fkat  stylei  of 
f«irujs>pt‘iv  by  the 
ytthe  jfeii id nition, 

voUi$K  tlieittselv^a  to  .ttyymiy. 
-i&d  Kttr&'rixgiuiZ’ri.  An^ori^tiW 
most  satce^fnl  i?f  ti«w  sw:y 
be  i^eintibtied  dff«v- 
Mr.  $tu&rt  K^>#wuv  Mr.  J;uii£* 
Usms,:m*X  Mr,  feeteji: 

The  last  ’ genii  etna  u vas  px- 
e^e4Ln^Kf  'efttmej  w well  us 


Wfw'wfl*  V.\7,*'--,.rt*»}..V;VAs  « : '-ot.  v^avM->  C * ?•'**'.'%  * * - Fre-a*  *.<*c  . of 
V;;f?  /****,  \X- 
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plain  between  iXrdrm  md  Xiwue.%  in 
which  the  riyAi  monaretis  fought  for  the 
&mt  tdt am plbpsfa ip ' w? th  box>iig  '• 
r,v'l;,Crj^v:70SJ°v^  I’ftf  roped  arena  und  according 
ib  t toiled  or  the  prize-ring,  tbi*  police 
breaking  up  the  mutely  and  vary v- 
;v’  V. ’</  Ilf#  both  mmb&t&nUi  ifito  tWigmtwmOT& 
ioek-np*  Olcier  play-gbers  will  member 
• vljflE^v  .:  beftjfe  $fwt  os  Eily 

O'Conner  in  & bur]e>squ^  of  The  Colhim* 
Btiicn,  ami  as  *•  Beppe  a very  Heavy  Yil> 
bun  of  the  Bowery  Dmma,  in  jtirfiy> 
days/’  in  JPrrt  Jharulo.  M rs.  Florence 
making  a marYeTItM^  DanTiy-  Kami  in  the 
former  piece, 

* :*'.  "Fiprence  taki'ag  gn>ss 

' iiher^i^  ^er^onaiHy  of  Francis 

} First  at.  WoodV,  Mr.  James  Lewis  was  do* 

k..  - itfg  erne!  injustice  to  the  character  of  Lu* 

yi'etm  Borgia  m the  Wareidey  Theatre, 
£w0  Ltx>Hdvidyy,  dndy*v  the  mmmgement  of 
- rMS*#  Etisw  &#Ui  .w)u>  played  CreiiimKii: 
;: : The  pHi&ce  nf  -the-  BnfigLs  wm  *\st*r4  as  a 

' j>oi£v>p 

W^i d nt or  tim 13  *fu  An t i UekV  and 

-ro$*tfy  of  laughter  m u 
:'-*rjft  |b •£&!$&* l.Htes  of 
~ ;-.;.':«a3iver!li&i^^  herself  :atnd  lWr  lustrums. 

••’' :?; % |*ur  jhg  the  same  engagement  ME  Lewis 
/■  ' '::\p\&y  ed.  .ftebi&ga  in  Ivanhoe  und  OEnone 
jp  /Aim;  ‘il A/fijaly^'  com- 

pany a fefr*  mouths  lat&y  Arid'  the  legjLF 
Sprite  has  store  marked  Into  fur  its  own. 

At  the  Fifth  Awfuie Theatre*  tend 

forward  .at  \VAiUkk  ^ in  fhiA  sarhfc  *iwb' 
if§&*±:  br  i^kh  Mr,  Sthwil  iWl usoo  :ir>fiite  a 
great  hit  ay  Cajdtvm 

pi  Ba  ep  aiufe  Iru r^sfjr  of Bfmfcefjf#  $&;•: 
.fom.v&  part  ongumlly - : 

try-  during  the  previous  season  By  Mark 
Smffh  -Miv-  Robson  had  the  support  of 
Mr,  Il^rry  Pear?;oii  as  Doggi-a^s.  of  Miss 
JC il iy  B lau eh a/iJ  as "WiHiain,  and  of  Miss 
Mayf  CHiy  a*  Spshu.  T))C  yntertahnneiit. 
&#  ^ ^djxiycm  uhusuully  good,  full  of 
■^xri$miie  *'dmitery  nud  gWtesquo  fancy; 
In  January.  1803.  Mr  ami  Mrs.  Flor-  althongli  Cupiain  Dros^tyee  ecdiiised  ev^ry 
euce  played:  an  engagement  of  extravu  other  feature'.  Bis  ' urtko  nj>’  was  a 
gan/a  ui  Wood's:  Museum — now  Dalv's  marvel  of  ahsmdity,  his  •inU-uraUv  .^Ugflii:', 
Th-eatre>;f*r.i  H mad  way.,  near  Thirtieth  ii^nre  was  1 in*  rally  blown  up  k<-  an  enor- 
Afreet,  presenting  Thr  of  the  Cloth  rnuus  size,'  the  <.N>ii.rrast  between  hi?  im- 

of  Gold,  in  . which  Mr.  Florence  assumed  mi.-iw-  phyvM;:d  /ooHuItty  and,  UH  'tliin. 
\Ur-  el.iaract.cr  of ' Francis-  First,  M w Lom-c  iooioJuldy  Kfc^wWy  lit'.Ue.  voice  being  <:x 
Mrs.I.ayor  Henry  Eighth,  Mi’S.  I'li.nvuee  freed. j ng  Ind.icVovi?, 

Cpn^bt^ ci\  Lillie  Elci  t'id^  Lj  ;.y  Buying  .tbut'  'tW  Lydi»  ^TfiO^jy 

Sibura  jje  Birji's>iyv  nj!d  M4^5n  mp*  in  i.^e  full  tide  of  its  sue* 

Oier  i\ryt  .apyifriiwme'y  "»ii  AmCyiea^  Lord  oess:  Wdlutui  Hojv^c  Lihgard  *\nd  'Mftk 
D.ArnIuy:*,  The- fekfn t li--i^;^,ii^/o>^i  ! Af ici vrero  playing  Pinto  awl 


trESRY  £.  dixev  as  ruii  izfcMiirJtmC  .%$■ 

■ ■ ' *;  APO^iS/'-  ...  ..;;ky  c-;> 

Uf<w«  T.  V Vv  ^r  vuf^'fn.rt 

A;«<ton|v<L;tj»  KVffri  .*>^fv  VV^ffih  . ' • 
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Orpheus  in  New  York;  emw negro  min*  burlesque  of Ed\\ in  Booth,  siivr  whom 
strel  and  variety  i^hfoviber  bur-  in  the  cbAwrte  hecphtyed  ftprf  dressed, 

loaning  ^mK#tor$a>li  or  ionxa  thing  aver y than  of  Hamlet,  anti  probably  no  one  en 
night  ill.  the.  w:edk.  and-- opera  hbuife  /had', .joyed.  ibfe  more  tanghed  at 

taken  of  half  erf  tlte  tteatrt^  in  it  heartily  timn  -did  Mr.:  J5ootb  biru 

the  (amt.  self,  • While.  Fox  at.  times  *v as  wonder 

The  meted  suecosslnl  burle.stjue  of  those  fully  Jvke  3?dpth  in  attjtudfiu  and 

times,  mt\l  the  entertain  meat  which  i*  voiCfyhe  would  suddenly  The  &e- 

most  frtedwi  iii^mewidiry  “The  New  cwi&nd  expression  of  Feehte?i  qvhtim  he 
V etsiftti.  uf  Sluvk'ft^peam’s  Masterpiece  of  counterfeited  ;uinurably.  avid  again,- give 
Hamh4,  as  amtageti  by;  lii\  T,  fc  ‘E>e  a most, intense  passage  in  fhevroiiderfully 
Leon.  M New  fW’  L. 'To 

Pus.”  &i*d  hrst  ($>e  Olympic,  see  Mr>  Fd^  p«ciqj>  ihb  plaifontx  before 

formerly  L*ura  on  Biw1whvv  ou  the  C&tete  Elwiore.  protected  agei&st 

the  14th  of  February.;  I#7iV  Although  Urn  eager  and  t he  tupping  air  of  the  night 
not  an  miproveroeut  upon  the  original  by  a fur  cap  and  collar,  and  with  mittens 
^mUng  4*tfrHum  of  the  tragedy;  it  was  nml  arctic  overshoes,  over  tbe  traditional 
>t | injpr^H'emeut  upon  the  general  run  <rf  costume  of  Hamlet  ; to  see  the  v/oful 
buHesc[ii*p»  kiftts  ger#  * ^ y x;  / ‘ ’ 

wdiiou.  U did 


vr.  t>  *.  K \1s'pj}&*..  .L£  m.-XSy  W ' VYAXUl.USb  ‘ 

t>  Attfttr  J'J.r m*Vi'  Wk*> 
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Of  a V?beiy 

it  h&s  lain  lit  ih<t  earth 
three  - anti  - twenty 
•years*  is  ii  ot  A jpleft^an  t 
'•object  to  t.viu'h  or 
* n > el  ( , ■ . a j ikotxgli  ;y£rf 
intei^stiu^io  (<« 
point  a momfedr  f>>r 
it5  ^swiatiopf * sa£t% 
and  the  eXpto&kkv  of: 
lii$ ' fSa*4>e 

the,  f^kbil  of  ifeuJ 
.gee  tvaa; 

festive  to  i.bo*y  'eiim- 
observer  of  t&e  Wse 
uses  to  which  w«  mav 
4*11  return,  ihtiji  any 
L' Ala&  poor  Tprkk $■ 
ever  filtered * 

Hamlcf  at  the 
Olympic  Avasi  played 
fur  m ii  cou&ocut.i ve 
week*.  The- -general 
east  was  not  partic- 
ularly Uttirig  of  rfev 
markable,.  except  m 
the  Ophelia  of  Miss 
Belle  Hewitt  ShB 
was  serious  • and  sur- 
prisingly directive  in 
the  n*ad  scene.  and 
>>tiefiAbe::  superior 
many  of  the  i-epr*^- 
serifutiveH  oi  Ophelfe* 
in  the  original  iruge 
(lv.  w ho  unwittidglv 


AA&tt\ ,VM- Tfifc  L<>N»;'  nHMKKMAA  t$y  irrA*fGrfCp?nE.M 

|>y Atilftkr  l^W  Uq>»«Vuwh  , julrr  * -fry  r/iilpvtioq  of  F**ri 

WV.wM. 


•••  :t>  hr-  >poke  the  have  burlesqued.  \>T*at.  the-  burk^nc  ;n> 
Ip  watch  th^  horror  btetfsjj,  perVjaps  ti^  im  wittingly,  played  ^*ou- 
ipi»?thiik>^iwheudhe;  #M:  Ayeih':  '- 

•T^te  trityeHiy  nf  ffamlgt  by  M*.  It&x  t» 

dwelt  upcut  partHuiiarly;  here  -&>•'  Unrig  m 

itage  has  t^ver  seen,  and  at*  giving'  t)f.e 
; preSfait  wrilhr  an  fqqtoriiuiiiy  of  paying*; 
just  tribute  lx>  t lie ,in«j^w£ 

* i fee  ho  niiuty ■ »if  HU  pm/essihoaf  t/retliT'ern  l 
4^ah:  tffe  yer  proper!  y ■ <1  ii  ri  i*  In  i^? 

libi  amf  who  even  m 

Mr  WU liaiit  Win  Ij^ivs  n spall  cm n pT eie 

IMvf,  ftSah  vwJ  attire 

tiiab  a pa^st  i ig ’uptick  i nil tfe  ) on  « lwords 
of  ibf  ^tjure'  be  did  Mm*}*  to  adWtv, 
.George-  h;  M'  'Pfk' always  the 
el  oav  ?i  jftrid  pahtt^intisi  of  ilni 
i-  the  wrmtg  , u b^i r.d \ t r ‘iVc  wbibibbe 

Fox  oj>^  >>f  * )i^/;  ipemberetfe  He  vt» % 

stul l m H'aipfet  /ipd  JRicikdieu  an»I 


ditionaj  ptuuooly  when  cqmnuojded'  by  iuaViy:<re^]ierd:p.,,oin1!: of: tlife 
the  OIk^I  to ■'*  swear ^7-  all  cApre^eci,  tiow: 
in  .{hk-Myfe  of  Fc^htc^-iunv 
4o#w  pf  Booth,  was  ite  0>arohgh  Iy  and  n- 
diculpHsily  enjoyable  *±v  aiqy  piece  v>f  act- 
iwg  our  siagft  h^si-^dr^hee  dlkHu;o;/hvd 
Atitcbell  vyere  at  tluhr  si)  Witty 

y&v%  imforo.  IteV-wa^  ^iaft-bhjg: . in  Ui» 

'r^cotmh’hnUnti'o n ; of  4 breweiy  a plueo 

of  reiuge  for  rimrcU 

yard  hii  4 ' wjv  new  4u>i  qhiie 

partiehlariy ; to 
th ft  • Sflctifl  • of ; Yorick,  who,  hfy  ^rtm^:d  ‘ to' 
iij^r  -m>w  oii, 

^idh  yd  Fox 

earliest  Llto  to  t hat  the 


uidioly  of  1 

Uis  i 

r^._.  as 
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jrigiral  ■ 


JNJVtF 


the  ammcan,  ■mrnijmQV e 


have  shown.  As  a Shakespearian  fcpnie 
than  bis  IJottiim  ranks  among  tine  best 
within  tint!,  memory  ui  men  still 
living.  while  iti  staiui&rti  low 


25  tb  of  JSo- 

uvev^  ^ 

SlJiik  faithful 
'••'  "v*--  vrrviee  ns  public 

,]csk»\  sboicved  in 
ffT  f ' v‘b  ■:;  ^ health,  lirpkfch  i.ii. 

.Hp:ru  ftUoken  in 

^ fo*- 

- - • -J:  .•  • frcrtxi  ' .publte/  v iew. 

■^■•~v  Alas,  poor  Yoriek  ! 

' .yC<V/'  ' • *>t  t1*s  Jt»ost  jpopwr. 

*?  Jar  As,  \rtM  if>  the.  1 oogekf 

/A*  . ' lived  of  thfeep>u»>j.O|>v>rary 

**'  burlesque*  **.  few  ngeline, 

A in  the  construction  or  re-- 

M coiisfrucrioti  of  which  Mr 

Brougham  is  Saul  to  have 
hail  u share.  As  a travesty  upon 
a purely  American;  subject,  ongi- 
n&Jly  of  course  in  all  se^ 

npusness,  by  ah  illustrious  American. 
Miy  Longfellow,  and  at  theisuggiistmn  of 
an  J^bieru^ti  ' illustrious.  Sir. 

Ha  ye  Uioroe r&va  n0eiin*.  may  surely  claim 
to  be  an  aboriginal  producuom  it.  mer- 
-its  * A cer  tain,  degree- 

of  natiornU  pride  H .may  be  recorded 
beru  Uust  U>ha*  been  repeated  npoh  thp 
American  Af&gb  over  five  thousand 
Urnas.  In  it,  at  Dalyy;st  Theatre,  in 
Twenty  -ebjldb  Street , New  York,  dur- 
ing the  svipmxer  of  JHT7,  Miss  Elisa 


but  Hve  yours  of  . Tbfc  play 
was  The  Ohi&Uwt  of  the  Atpb, 
ami  the  occasion  a beneiit  to 
Charter  Kynn.  . He  W^r_;-t'he( 
original  F^clmr  ip  the 

drama  of  Uncle  Tom's  CittyXxi 
during  its  famous  into  of  so 
many  nights  at  the  Natibipal 
Theatre,  New  York  >r?  '18&M: 
He  excelled  as 
Mark  Meddle. 

as  * JTript , as  fv'y-'*\  : v "’ 

JaeqUea  Sstrop  . ; 

m Hubert  ; ! w . .. 

Macaire;  its  !&&%  jte 

Tom  Tape  h> 

i/ehVn  »s  B<n. 

Bowse  itt  Mb: 
rizon^ a char- 
acter of 
Bard  well  $lote 
orsler,  anil  a 
creation  .pfTns,-' 
uvvtt: 

BoUornV  Av^is 

iiii  most  fifrV* 

<*h?*d  ami  an 

hstrC  SpWUmp- 

hop,  Hamlet 


t»x  wonr  iiopcbr  as  j.vujst 

IA  r*  W1LJDER 

:’,  ■ ;*.\  as 

lVr»n  $*  A h.  Htorr^-r-  *Jv>r  t p!u*U,(^r»f*}; 

W A/  At-'U; 

; / v ’/fcniu'tt 


.tax.  4^Jb. 

; ' w^c  fx  *•■■  o*a»us^“  t ’ b / 

AvA'.’r^wbv  ^ -*^>^*e- 


t>; 
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non*  of  tu’Hiurn  imi^,  He  bad  iuj  con- 
Mirtioi » wJui^rer  iv dh  t.h«  phiy,  had  not 
a 'Word  to  hay,  wilrely  tun  noticed  by 
fxis  fellpw^I^yer^  pai<i  nj|  htteb j®b»  to 
$» y br«3  fj  hot  fjrM  al wa| a preaeii t,  ttie  ttr*t 
to  eiHer  the  ja&t  io  leave  evet'.V  scerm. 
With  his  TiilicoloiDifit ' t makeup, ” his  palm- 
leaf  fun.  his  ]kdiht£  rod;  his  camp-Mool.. 

'wm  w#r-  jutiiby 
neiif  never  pbl^usive,  &m\  evrecdmgly 
imW)Hprornifiti|f  It  uni?  ho  added  that 
MV;  Henry HixeiS  vrhose  Adonte  Is  our  of 
the  bast,  of  modern  Imrlesquet  perform; 
'^irdeSj  wade,  d urmg  the  long  run  of  lik'UAf 
geliii#ih ij?.’Niw  York  rf&mt  ns  the  bind 
legs  of  the  cow. 

Amusement  sjteokers  in  the  metropolis 
will  nunenifaor  with  pleasure  Mr  Wdtre 
Edouia,  Mrs.  James  Oates,  and  genres  of 
oilier  bu  r 1 esq  w?ao  tors,  aseeUimt  ip  jmiiiy 
wavs,  whom  it  will  not  he  jio&siblti  etT^u 
ro  mention  kw,'  Mr.  N;  C.  Goodwin 
burlesqued  n burlesque  at  Ib.’^rvigHU  &?ul 
Haris  drsi  theatre,  whim  he  played  Cap- 
tain Stuart  Robson  -Grosslfec  to  the  Parqe 
Hadley  of  Mr.  Burrrgan  &ttd  the  Black - 

ed  Susan  of  Mr,  Tony  Hurt;  at  iby 
same  house  Mr.  G K Fortes  cue  pJav^d 
pousqueeze  to  'Mi£  . 'i|uugry-Y'et 

*md  Mi*.  IlmriganY  Pieyr^,  in  an  enter 
liiinmont  styled  The  Tv'o  Awful*.  The 
Ban  Frauei^.o  Minstrels.  at  the  same 
■$m$  p^^ied  The  F<mr  Orphans  and 
;$#e  Biff  $fanSptfSii  htiriiisquecnj^h  two 

melodramas  of  great  popularity  uud  tio 
little  merit. 

Tiie  subject  of 
Ariierjoart  bur* 

tiardly  :d^* 

be  dismissed’  Itm*  ••  • 
without  brfef  . 

%\hmvn  to  .4 

number  of  Ytffcy  . j 

pie  ye  r parody  jyaHjfc 

seau  Of  late  w': 

upon  the  aroftteu* 

Mace.  The  ).<t^;>  • V ; V , ‘ ” 

i»f  the  various  cob  * YiilV  j i *r 

J.ege  afisoeintimifi  . * J?/ V | v 
have  turned  their  , ( V 
M use  in  i.)it4  diro^v  il  \ > d 

fion  of  nav-sry, 

•ionl  with  rounder:  . . V\ 

of  itoii  btisl  *i)nl 

itnVs.t  |KVnula;f  of  Bi  iiKic  aa 

'ilf^cuIeHainh^  • • vusnmK 11 

w d the  Hasty  Pvul*.  pv^.,  •».%  > , r.  , ti&r  & nt^ 

cuutv  m * 


,»TE»  .tv  Aa  »iuqi.«t  3>l‘r«fe  -MAiu^yr^ 

J»!*'*vr  Irt  V.  ifwv  i tptiV.  tipKtfiti  »«’ 


»Msi*'n>t  Mi-.  Wilham  .11. 1 Vhiw- 
♦ d ,Tw^ •tfl^ho,  Mr.Oyorge  H fvx%ht 

^bndhrXn!  irqiUittons  bf.  lUe 
m:  Iv.wv  '■[>< h*;.  P ■••..  \r.  X if  h}v;cp 
oauie  i 1 the  pirblir,  and 

Mr.  ji^i'ry  Huht^r  y^at^d  a divided  mj>- 
«sU-iiMi  us  t.k  Gone  F'»v‘»''rvi>i*:o  yp  >'•'  1 1 f >•:. 
rri'M  droll  -<nd  dr;x*out m; 
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FRANCIS  WILSON  AS  HOOLAH  OOOLAH  IN  THE  “ OOLAH.” 

Drawn  by  A.  E.  Sterner,  after  a photograph  by  Barony.— From  the  collection  of  Evert  Jaueen  Wendell. 


Dido  and  JEnas 
of  Mr.  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  the  grandson 
of  Fanny  Kemble, 
being  a production 
worthy  of  profes- 
sional talent.  Mr. 

John  K.  Bangs  has 
written  for  am- 
ateur companies 
Kathei'ine,  the  Sto- 
ry of  the  Shrew , 
and  Mephistopho- 
les,  a Profanation . 

In  the  first  the 
tamer  of  Shake- 
speare finds  the  ta- 
bles turned,  and 
is  himself  tamed; 
while  in  the  latter 
Faust's  mother-in- 
law,  the  good  fairy 
of  the  piece,  outwits 
the  evil  genius  and 
frustrates  his  de- 
signs—a power  of 
invention  upon  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bangs 
which  proves  him 
to  be  one  of  the 
most  original  of 
burlesque  writers. 

But  to  return  to 
the  “ palm y days  of 
burlesque,”  before 
the  period  of  opera 
boutfe  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  English 
blondes.  When  stock  companies  were 
the  rule,  and  Mitchell  and  Burton  con- 
trolled the  stock,  singing  and  dancing 
were  as  much  a part  of  every  actor’s  edu- 
cation as  elocution  and  gesture;  and  it 
was  not  considered  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  or  the  Hamlet  of 
one  night  to  travesty  parts  equally  serious 
the  next.  Mr.  Booth,  early  in  his  career, 
appeared  in  such  entertainments  as  Blue 
Beard , and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  enormous- 
ly popular  as  Beppo,  Hiawatha,  Pan  (in 
Midas),  the  Tycoon,  and  Mazeppa;  and 
old  play-bills  record  his  appearance  as 
Granby  Gag  (to  the  Jenny  Lind  of  Mrs. 
John  Wood),  “with  his  original  grape- 
vine twist  and  burlesque  break-down.” 
His  performance  of  Mazeppa  at  the  Win- 
ter Garden  in  1861  is  still  a pleasant 
memory  in  many  minds.  In  it  he  sang 
“his  celebrated  aria  4 The  Victim  of 


Despair’”;  and  his  daring  act  upon  the 
bare  back  of  the  wild  rocking-horse  of 
the  toy -shops  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  performance  of  its  kind  ever 
witnessed  by  a danger  - loving  public. 
During  his  several  engagements  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Mr.  Jefferson  was  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  John  Wood  (particularly 
as  Ivanhoe  to  his  Sir  Brian),  one  of  the 
best  burlesque  actresses  our  stage  has 
known.  Her  Pocahontas  was  never  ex- 
celled. She  played  it  at  Niblo’s  to  the 
Powhatan  of  Mark  Smith  in  March,  1872; 
and  almost  her  last  appearance  upon  the 
New  York  stage  was  made  at  the  Grand 
Opera-house  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  in  John  Brougham's  burlesque 
King  Carrot , when  that  humorist  re- 
marked, although  not  of  Mrs.  Wood,  that 
he  was  supported  by  vegetable  soups. 

That  burlesque  “came  natural”  to  Mr. 
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^:^v- ;»r>c : .' 
;yij$.  ii^meJiil^jred  *&  plt^^ully*  in  Nihv  York 
Os  lu.«  Ahw*  bet  h And  Vji  win  Adams'*  Mac* 
tlwfl:  ai-e  f^iviembei‘v.d  in  Boston,  Mr.  Wit  . 
ikaij  EL..Ofiii>^  i^.Aj4r;:’  .: 

am*  — hcMhhssrd  i u the  vrdmitocr  umfonvj 
t>f  tjjiik.  fi rst  year  of  the  wan  and  read  lares 
ridiculous beyond  mri*£«ne  w-UTi  all  oilbfy 
niaginlieaut  uffect-Vdi  wmuletfni  ydtoe  ami 
perfect  elocution  could  gm*  them— a*  the 
'fiw es t piece  of  burkiH»jue  acting 
ixifew  his  gmnl  fortune  to  3eeM:';:’ 
stories  bald  lAjM.be  old  comedians  of  the 
hXUnnu'gu.rH  comedy  performances  of  their 
4 eoiikniiporuriesiii  other  elays/if  tbcy could 
vrmftd  imtmd  t ins  article 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  becoming  space 
Wthdl^  0|e  presentis 

co *$ para  HI e W' ) ill  the  burlesque  of  the  past 
is  ah  ^Cj»tidpr  rpirdb  debaw*I  Mr. 

Wilmm  in  the  Oh/afc,  Mrr  Hhpj^t  as  Jm 
• Ufct^M'ri  i jrl  3Pfc*  Mart#*  Mr,  .Nat'  ■ 

.Odc^lTrih  .lb  &FL4pj&trcL  Mr; . 

Burgess  as  tbe.^'^Wfjl^w  BrildU  — *f  she 
cak-lieH  a bhil^ue  partcr-jitrd 

other  men  and  vy^fneh  who  Huidesque  yyo- 
men  ami  men  and  things to da)\ nrcyvviih* 
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FttRST  BISMARCK. 


BY  GEORGE  MORITZ  WAHL. 


NEVER  was  the  title  “ Furst,”*  a word 
closely  related  in  its  derivation  to  the 
English  “first,”  more  worthily  bestowed 
upon  any  German  than  upon  Otto  Eduard 
Leopold  von  Bismarck.  “First  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  ” was  well  applied  to  him  at 
the  anniversary  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day; for,  like  Washington,  he  directed 
the  results  of  battles,  shaped  a new  realm, 
and  became  the  prototype  of  his  own  race. 
To  be  sure,  the  basis  on  which  he  acted 
was  different,  and  thus  the  results  which 
he  attained  were  necessarily  different 
too.  Absolutely  speaking,  we  may  con- 
sider the  final  achievements  of  Washing- 
ton as  of  higher  rank  than  those  of  any 
other  great  political  progenitor:  he  be- 
came the  father  of  the  strongest  republic 
that  has  ever  existed  in  modern  times. 
But  can  we  think  for  a moment  that  he 
would  have  striven  for  so  high  an  ideal  of 
popular  government  if  he  had  not  found 
the  ground  fitted  for  its  realization  ? The 
history  and  character  of  the  people,  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  country, 
were  strong  factors  in  favor  of  both  a 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  republi- 
can institutions.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
he  would  have  advocated  a different  pol- 
icy with  a different  nation;  for  sound 
governments  are  the  result  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  people,  and  their  stability 
depends  on  their  congruity  with  historic 
development.  Washington  did  the  great- 
est possible  good  for  his  people  and  coun- 
try, and  thus,  relatively  speaking,  we  may 
maintain  that  Bismarck  has  done  the 
greatest  possible  good  for  Germany  under 
the  circumstances  granted  to  him.  In 
order  to  understand,  however,  and  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  work  of  a great  states- 
man, we  must  observe  closely  the  historic 
factors  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

If  we  survey  the  history  of  Germany — 
not  to  say  since  Charlemagne,  a period  of 
more  than  a thousand  years,  but  simply 
since  1815,  the  year  of  Napoleon’s  down- 
fall and  Bismarck’s  birth — can  we  hope, 
or  even  wish,  that  this  country  should 
rush  or  be  rushed  from  monarchism  into 


•The  German  u Furst  ” and  44  Prinz,”  both  equiv- 
alent to  the  English  “prince,”  differ  inasmuch  as 
44  Prinz  ” is  applicable  to  the  sons  of  sovereigns  and 
heirs  of  the  royal  blood  only. 
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republicanism  ? A people  in  which  for 
centuries  the  masses  were  entirely  ruled 
by  paternal  governments,  a people  which 
consequently  possessed  hut  little  sound 
judgment  in  politics,  must  be  educated 
gradually  for  a more  liberal  form  of  ad- 
ministration, and  must  pass  through 
stages  of  transition  before  attaining  the 
highest  civic  freedom.  As  far  as  politi- 
cal life  is  concerned,  the  Germans  were 
still  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  this 
century  like  inexperienced  children  who 
needed  a strong  taskmaster  to  lead  them 
up  to  vigorous  manhood.  An  overdose 
of  political  freedom  would  have  led  to 
their  national  destruction.  Dr.  Moritz 
Busch,  who  by  his  political  position  has 
been  brought  in  close  contact  with  Bis- 
marck, and  who  is  the  author  of  several 
most  competent  books  dealing  with  the 
life  and  character  of  his  master,  left  his 
country  after  the  rebellion  of  1848  and 
1849  had  practically  failed  to  establish  a 
united  Germany.  He  went  to  America. 
Unfortunately  he  saw  little  of  the  genuine 
American  life  of  the  higher  strata,  but  as- 
sociated principally  with  Germans  of  the 
West,  a number  of  whom  had  taken  active 
partin  the  rebellion  at  home.  Being  then  a 
clergyman,  he  had  occasion  to  watch  them 
in  the  management  of  church  affairs,  a 
field  which  was  left  entirely  to  their  own 
control,  and  he  soon  discovered  how  in- 
competent they  were  for  self-government. 
Moreover,  their  ultra- democratic  ideas, 
unfit  for  realization  even  in  a republic, 
and  bordering  closely  on  socialism,  were 
so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  fully  convinced  that 
the  Utopian  dream  of  a German  republic 
was  not  consistent  with  the  true  welfare 
of  his  people.  He  became,  henceforth, 
one  of  the  strongest  believers  in  Bis- 
marck’s home  policy. 

It  is  a mistaken  idea  that  republicanism, 
because  it  has  stood  the  test  of  a hundred 
years  in  one  country,  must  be  the  form  of 
government  par  excellence  which  ought 
to  be  introduced  indiscriminately  every-* 
where  else.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  \ ' 
there  have  been  great  republics  besides 
our  own,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
educated  has  long  ago  been  called  to  re- 
publican institutions,  which  are  not  alto- 
gether a new  invention.  If  the  majority 
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of  the  people  ought  to  have  the  decisive 
voice  in  the  choice  of  administ ration, why 
should  this  right  be  denied  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  country,  where  the 
larger  number  of  citizens, and  among  them 
the  most  judicious,  are  certainly  not  in 
favor  of  a German  republic?  Its  estab- 
lishment would  mean  to  them  a rule  of 
the  large  class  of  the  incompetent  in  place 
of  a regime  of  the  intelligent;  and  this 
neither  the  higher  circles  nor  the  sound 
element  of  the  lower  can  desire.  A coun- 
try in  which  dense  population  has  led  to 
a great  variety  of  ever-conflicting  inter- 
ests, a people  whose  existence,  further- 
more, is  constantly  threatened  by  unsym- 
pathetic Russia  on  the  east  and  antago- 
nistic France  on  the  west,  needs  to  gather 
all  possible  strength,  and  we  have  learnt 
from  Blackstone  that  a monarchy  is  best 
fitted  for  developing  power. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  Zeitgeist ■, 
that  indefinable  mental  drift  of  the  age, 
is  in  favor  of  freer  forms  of  government; 
but  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
that  political  liberty  is  a convertible  term, 
that  it  is,  as  Blackstone  has  defined  it, 
“natural  liberty  as  far  restrained  by  hu- 
man laws  as  is  necessary  and  expedient 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public”; 
and  that,  consequently,  political  ideas,  be 
they  ever  so  tempting  in  theory,  must 
eventually  be  sacrificed  in  practice  when 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  state  demands  it. 

Greatly  influenced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  republic  and  by  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution,  this  spir- 
it of  the  time,  demanding  new  rights  for 
the  people,  made  itself  felt  also  in  Ger- 
many after  the  Napoleonic  yoke  had  been 
cast  off;  and  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
lessons  which  French  rule  had  taught  the 
Germans,  the  aspirations  for  civic  liberty 
were  closely  allied  with  the  ardent  desire 
for  unity  which  would  render  the  people 
free  and  independent  in  their  relations  to 
foreign  countries  also.  New  political 
ideas  were  gaining  possession  of  the  minds 
of  a nation  which  had,  even  in  advance 
of  other  countries,  enjoyed  great  freedom 
of  thought  in  science  and  religion,  in- 
deed in  most  spheres  of  life,  but  had  been 
deprived  of  it  in  politics.  Thus  we  find 
Germany  after  1815  in  a whirlpool  of  po- 
litical excitement.  The  princes  felt,  as 
Napoleon  I.  did  when  he  landed  at  Cannes 
to  enter  upon  the  last  regime  of  a hun- 
dred days,  that  concessions  must  be  made 
to  the  popular  claims;  but  only  reluctant- 


ly could  they  bring  themselves  to  yield. 
Instead  of  establishing  a strong  federate 
state  ( Bundesstaat ) witli  a presiding 
ruler  and  a Parliament  at  his  side,  they 
created  a weak  confederation  of  states 
( Staatenbund ) without  any  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  its  administration, 
that  worthless  Bund  which  held  its  ses- 
sions in  Frankfort  until  1866,  being  rep- 
resented there  by  delegates  from  the  thir- 
ty-eight states,  who  were  appointed  by 
their  respective  governments,  and  tried 
each  to  assert  the  rights  of  his  own  state 
without  ever  establishing  any  firm  cen- 
tral power.  To  be  sure,  Article  XIII.  of 
the  Bundesacte  held  out  to  the  single 
states  the  promise  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  Duke  Carl  August  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  the  scholarly  Maecenas 
of  German  art  and  literature,  was  the  first 
prince  who  gave  his  people  a constitution 
according  to  which  an  assembly  elected 
by  the  citizens  should  have  a voice  in  le- 
gislation, thus  setting  an  example  which 
was  soon  followed  by  other  princes,  espe- 
cially of  the  south  ; but  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  leading  powers  of  the  union, 
adhered  to  absolutism  by  means  of  police 
measures.  The  rising  tide  of  political 
thought  could,  however,  not  be  checked 
by  such  reactive  schemes.  When,  after 
a struggle  of  thirty-three  years,  during 
which  the  will  of  the  people  had  been 
trampled  under  foot,  a rebellion  broke 
out  in  favor  of  political  reform,  both  in 
state  and  central  government,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV.,  though 
finally  victorious  in  overcoming  the  rising 
of  the  people,  tendered  a constitution  by 
which  the  state  power  should  henceforth 
be  vested  in  the  King,  with  ministers  ap- 
pointed by  him,  and  in  two  Houses,  an 
Upper  House  of  Lords,  and  a House  of  Dep- 
uties elected  by  the  people,  forming  the 
Prussian  Landtag ; and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  compelled  to  pursue  a simi- 
lar course  in  granting  his  people  a share 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
But  the  hope  for  a strong  united  Ger- 
many suffered  shipwreck  in  this  rebellion, 
and  the  representative  body  of  men  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  people  for  the 
task  of  reforming  the  central  government 
failed  to  find  the  proper  means  for  achiev- 
ing this  purpose,  and  met  with  a refusal 
when  they  offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
the  imperial  crown.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  when  Prussia  could  expect  to  be 
a firm  leader  of  all  the  German  states. 
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The  rebellion  had  succeeded  in  securing 
constitutional  governments  for  the  single 
states,  but  had  failed  to  realize  its  other 
purpose,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a 
united  Germany,  with  the  Prussian  King 
as  its  chieftain  and  a Parliament  at  his 
side.  Even  the  results  gained  in  the 
direction  of  popular  representation  in 
state  legislation  were  not  as  complete  as 
the  people  had  anticipated.  King  Fred- 
eric William  IV.  could  not  bring  himself 
to  accept  his  new  position.  In  the  years 
following  the  rebellion  he  constantly  in- 
clined to  reactive  measures,  by  which  he 
might  evade  and  nullify  the  articles  of 
the  constitution;  and  when,  finally,  the 
conflict  between  his  convictions  in  favor 
of  the  divine  right  of  the  King,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  claiming 
representation  of  the  people,  had  under- 
mined his  health  both  physically  and 
mentally,  he  abdicated  the  throne,  in- 
trusting the  crown,  in  1857,  to  Prince 
William,  his  brother  and  heir,  who,  with 
the  approval  of  both  Houses,  was  appoint- 
ed Regent  in  1858,  and  became,  upon  the 
death  of  Frederic  William  IV.,  ipso  facto 
King  in  1861.  This  prince  was  destined 
to  effect,  through  his  able  counsellor  Bis- 
marck, what  the  people  had  long  wished 
for  but  failed  to  accomplish. 

King  William,  afterward  German  Em- 
peror, entered  with  his  accession  to  the 
throne  upon  a liberal  policy,  faithful  to 
the  Prussian  constitution  adopted  by  both 
the  King  and  the  people  in  the  year  1850. 
The  liberals  rejoiced,  and  entertained 
strong  hopes  of  winning  further  prerog- 
atives; and  if  they  did  not  gain  them  at 
once,  it  was  simply  because  they  over- 
reached themselves  and  proved  unfit  for 
what  they  claimed.  In  the  long  struggle 
for  liberty  and  unity  one  fact  had  become 
most  apparent  to  the  judicious  eye,  that 
there  were  almost  as  many  political  the- 
ories among  the  people  as  there  were 
church  steeples  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  doctrines  lacked  one  most  essential 
quality,  namely,  practicability.  At  the 
universities,  in  clubs,  at  the  popular  fes- 
tivals, in  the  taverns,  the  people  had  talk- 
ed and  sung  of  political  reform,  of  unity 
and  liberty,  but  they  were  so  short-sight- 
ed as  not  to  realize  that  in  the  history  of 
nations  great  results  are  achieved  by  great 
sacrifices.  To  carry  their  individual  dog- 
matic views  into  effect  was  their  main 
purpose,  but  their  patriotism  stopped  short 
before  their  pocket-books.  They  were  not 
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aware  that  first  of  all  a strong  Prussia 
must  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  once 
adopted  constitution  and  by  means  of 
monetary  sacrifices,  and  that  only  then  a 
firm  reform  could  be  successfully  achieved. 

The  new  King  advocated  a strong  mili- 
tary policy.  With  liberal  ministers  at 
his  side,  he  desired  of  the  Diet  the  approv- 
al of  a budget  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  army  as  was  needed  for  protect- 
ing Prussia  against  interference  with  its 
internal  affairs  on  the  part  of  other  states, 
be  they  German  or  foreign.  But  the  House 
of  Representatives  repeatedly  refused  to 
concur  with  said  demand.  When  in 
these  circumstances  the  chasm  between 
the  King  and  the  Deputies  grew  wider  and 
wider,  and  two  liberal  Prime  Ministers 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  establish  a 
compromise,  the  King  called,  in  the  year 
1862,  Baron  von  Bismarck  to  the  prime- 
ministry,  and  from  that  time  until  his  re- 
cent resignation  Bismarck  was  the  faith- 
ful minister  and  adviser  of  the  Prussian 
crown.  He  was,  as  an  English  writer 
has  expressed  it,  a square  peg  in  a round 
hole  for  the  condition  of  things. 

Born  of  a sturdy  noble  family,  whose 
members  had  since  the  thirteenth  century 
lived  on  their  baronial  estates  in  the  north 
of  Prussia,  but  had  come  to  the  front 
whenever  the  country  called  upon  them, 
he  had,  after  his  graduation  in  college 
and  university,  and  after  a short  service 
in  the  army  and  the  juridical  department 
of  the  state,  expressed  his  strong  political 
views  for  the  first  time  in  the  united  Diet 
of  Prussia  during  the  years  from  1847  to 
1852.  Loyalty  to  the  royal  house;  adhe- 
sion to  the  law,  and  a constitution  which, 
as  he  then  said,  had  been  granted,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  events  of  history,  by  a 
victorious  King,  and  had  been  approved 
by  the  people;  a firm  belief  in  the  innate 
strength  of  the  Prussians,  who  would 
work  out  their  own  salvation  under  a 
constitutional  monarchy — these  were  the 
leading  elements  of  his  political  creed  in 
the  speeches  he  then  delivered,  and  they 
were  expressed  in  such  a vigorous  and 
courageous  way  as  not  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. On  the  6th  of  September,  1849, 
he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  his  district, 
in  favor  of  a strong  Prussian  develop- 
ment as  follows: 

“What  has  preserved  us  is  the  specifically 
Prussian  element  in  our  state.  The  remnant 
of  the  much-abused  adhesion  to  the  Prussian 
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spirit  has  survived  the  rebellion ; the  Prussian 
army,  Prussian  finances,  which  are  the  result 
of  long- tested,  intelligent  administration,  and 
the  living  mutual  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  people,  are  upholding 
us.  We  owe  everything  to  the  loyalty  which 
the  Prussian  population  cherishes  for  the  he- 
reditary dynasty;  to  the  old  Prussian  virtues 
of  honor,  fidelity,  and  obedience;  to  the  bra- 
very which,  emanating  from  the  solid  corps  of 
officers,  permeates  the  w'hole  army  down  to 
the  youngest  recruit.  This  army  has  no  en- 
thusiasm for  the  tricolor  of  the  German  Bund 
(as  it  then  existed). ..  .It  is  satisfied  with  the 
name  of  Prussia,  and  proud  of  it.  The  people 
from  which  this  army  has  sprung,  and  whose 
true  representative  this  army  is,  has  no  desire 
to  see  the  Prussian  Kingdom  obliterated  by 
the  foul  fermentation  of  South  German  law- 
lessness. What  this  people  wants  we  want 
too.  All  the  previous  speakers  want  it  also, 
only  in  a different  way.  We  all  desire  that 
the  Prussian  eagle  shall  spread  its  wings  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  boundaries  of  its 
domain  free  and  independent,  but  not  fettered 
by  the  influences  of  the  Bund.  Prussians  we 
are,  aud  Prussians  we  will  remain.  I know 
that  with  these  words  I pronounce  the  confes- 
sion of  the  Prnssian  army,  the  confession  of 
the  majority  of  my  countrymen,  and  I hope  to 
God  that  we  shall  continue  to  remain  l^us- 
sians  for  a long  time  after  this  piece  of  paper 
has  been  blown  away  like  a withered  autumn 
leaf.” 

After  1852  we  find  him  as  Prussian  dele- 
gate at  the  Bundestag  in  Frankfort,  then 
as  Prussian  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  at  Paris,  everywhere  strongly  repre- 
senting his  country,  and  striving,  above 
all,  to  strengthen  it  within  and  without, 
being  regarded  by  his  people  simply  as  a 
proud  Prussian  squire,  and  by  Napoleon 
III.  as  “pas  un  liommes6rieux,”  i.  e not 
a man  of  great  account.  But  King  Wil- 
liam had  gained  a different  opinion  of 
this  bold  and  single-minded  diplomat, 
whose  convictions  in  regard  to  Prussia’s 
future  policy  coincided  with  those  of  his 
royal  master.  He  therefore  chose  him 
to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  the  dan- 
gers of  the  budgetless  time. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1862,  when 
Bismarck  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
prime- ministry,  the  Budget  Committee 
moved  to  strike  out  the  expenses  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  and  the  House 
of  Deputies  seconded  this  motion,  and 
was  consequently  adjourned  by  the  King 
to  September  29th.  Meanwhile  the  new 
minister  declared  himself  as  follows  to 
the  Budget  Committee: 

“The  conflict  is  taken  too  earnestly  and 


represented  too  seriously  by  the  press.  The 
government  does  not  desire  strife.  If  the 
crisis  can  be  brought  to  an  eud,  the  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  extend  the  hand  for  recon- 
ciliation. The  great  subjectivity  of  the  indi- 
vidual renders  it  difficult  in  Prussia  to  govern 
with  a constitution  ; conditions  are  different 
in  France,  where  personal  subjectivity  does 
not  exist  to  such  a degree.  But  a constitu- 
tional crisis  is  under  these  circumstances  no 
disgrace,  but  an  honor.  We  are  perhaps  too 
w'ell  educated  to  bear  with  a constitution; 
we  ure  too  critical.  Public  opinion  changes ; 
the  press  is  not  the  public  opinion  ; we  know 
how  it  originates.  There  are  too  many  Cati- 
linarian  existences  hoping  to  gain  from  revo- 
lutions; but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Deputies  to 
guide  public  opinion  and  to  stand  above  it. 
Germany  will  not  pay  regard  to  Prussian  lib- 
eralism, but  to  Prussian  strength.  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  may  indulge  in  their 
liberalism,  but  no  one  will  on  tliis  account 
ascribe  to  them  the  rfile  of  Prussia.  Prussia 
must  concentrate  its  power  for  the  favorable 
moment  which  already  a number  of  times  it 
has  allowed  to  pass  by.  Prussia’s  boundaries 
are  not  propitious  for  sound  political  organiza- 
tion. Not  by  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the 
majority  are  the  great  questions  of  the  time 
decided — this  was  the  mistake  committed  in 
1848  and  1849 — but  by  iron  and  blood.  This 
branch  of  an  olive-tree  [the  minister  took  a 
leaflet  from  his  note-book]  I plucked  in  Avi- 
gnon to  offer  it  as  a token  of  peace  to  the  pop- 
ular party,  but  I see  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  its  presentation.” 

This  speech  is  a confession  of  his  polit- 
ical creed  for  the  coming  years.  Watch- 
ing history  closely,  and  always  using  it 
as  his  chief  guide,  keenly  discerning  and 
understanding  not  only  the  good  sides, 
but,  above  all,  the  faults  in  the  character 
of  his  countrymen,  he  arrived  at  firm 
convictions  as  to  the  policy  by  which  his 
country  could  be  raised  to  a power  of  the 
first  rank,  and  unwaveringly  he  pursued 
this  policy  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
sound  judgment,  without  shrinking  even 
from  forcible  action  when  great  political  re- 
sults were  at  stake  whose  achievement  had 
been  sought  in  vain  by  peaceful  means. 
The  well  known  passage  from  the  above 
speech  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
questions  of  the  time  are  settled  by  iron 
and  blood  has  met  with  much  condemna- 
tion, and  has  earned  for  him  such  epi- 
thets as  the  4 4 Iron  Count,  ” the  “Iron  Chan- 
cellor,’’etc.  But  can  any  one  who  pur- 
sues the  events  of  history  from  the  time 
of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  present 
day  deny  that  this  statement  is  based  on 
facts  ? What  made  America  free  ? Iron 
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and  blood.  What  led  to  the  abolishment 
of  slavery  and  knitted  the  United  States 
firmly  together  ? Iron  and  blood. 

After  this,  hns  first  official  declaration, 
the  Prime  Minister  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  assembly  of  the  House  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1862.  He  then  with- 
drew the  pending  bill  for  the  budget,  but 
reserved  the  right  of  presenting  another 
draft,  which  should  likewise  favor  the 
continuation  of  military  reorganization 
and  universal  service.  Thus  it  became  at 
once  apparent  that  the  new  minister  did 
not  intend  to  yield  to  a House  which  two 
liberal  predecessors  had  been  incompetent 
to  withstand.  The  progressive  Deputies, 
who  were  unable  to  foresee  how  soon 
Prussia  would  have  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  arising  from  within  and 
without  tlie  German  union,  offered  to  the 
new  minister  stubborn  resistance,  which 
soon  lmwle  it  evident  that  reconciliation 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  facts,  and 
not  by  arguments.  For  years  Bismarck 
contested  bravely  the  assumptions  of  a 
House  which  after  every  dissolution  was 
filled  again  by  a majority  of  antagonistic 
politicians ; but  not  until  both  the  Da- 
nish and  Austrian  wars  had  been  waged 
successfully  could  the  budgetless  time  be 
brought  to  an  end,  at  the  session  of  the 
House  held  on  September  3,  1866,  when 
230  votes  against  75  endorsed  at  last  the 
policy  of  the  government  by  granting  an 
indemnity. 

Throughout  this  conflict,  in  which  pas- 
sion rose  to  many  a heated  argument  and 
abusive  speech,  Bismarck  unwaveringly 
* defended  on  the  very  ground  of  the  con- 
stitution the  right  of  a King  who  did,  in- 
deed, not  seek  his  own,  but  had  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people  warmly  at  heart.  Ar- 
ticle 99  of  that  constitution  provided  that 
the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  state 
should  for  each  ensuing  year  be  estimated 
beforehand  in  the  form  of  a budget,  the 
latter  becoming  established  every  preced- 
ing year  by  law.  Article  62  set  forth  that 
accordance  of  the  crown  and  the  two 
Houses  is  required  for  the  adoption  of  ev- 
ery law,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  is 
justified  in  refusing  a budget  determined 
upon  by  the  Lower  House  and  not  meeting 
with  the  approval  of  the  Upper.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  constitution  for 
the  emergency  of  a disagreement.  The 
question  arose  now,  who  should  yield  in 
this  conflict?  The  government  and  the 
Upper  House  stood  united  against  the 


House  of  Representatives.  The  want  of 
political  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  dog- 
matic Deputies,  whose  judgment  was, 
moreover,  biassed  by  personal  hatred 
against  the  Prime  Minister,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  government  to  give 
way,  and  thus  to  endanger  the  future 
welfare  and  political  position  of  Prus- 
sia. A compromise,  which  had  often 
settled  a similar  discrepancy  in  minor 
matters,  was  repeatedly  advocated  by  Bis- 
marck, but  was  refused  by  the  House, 
and  the  government  considered  it  forget- 
fulness of  its  highest  duties  if  it  should 
make  too  great  concessions  on  so  vital  a 
point.  The  theoretic  leaders  of  the  House 
took,  however,  a firm  stand,  and  solicited 
a procedure  similar  to  English  parlia- 
mentarism, according  to  which,  in  case  of 
a disagreement,  the  crown  and  the  House 
of  Lords  would  submit  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  ministers  who  have 
not  the  confidence  of  the  Lower  House 
would  be  discharged,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  would  by  new  appointments  be 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  lower.  But 
fifteen  years  of  experience  in  constitu- 
tional government  had  only  proved  more 
clearly  that  the  application  of  parliamen- 
tarism as  it  prevails  in  England  was  not 
to  be  advocated,  for  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Germany  and  the  words  which 
Bismarck  had  uttered  in  1849  still  bore 
application.  He  had  then  said: 

“England  is  governed,  although  the  Lower 
House  has  the  right  of  refusing  taxes.  The 
allusions  to  England  are  our  misfortune.  Give 
us  everything  English  which  we  do  not  have, 
give  us  English  piety  and  English  regard 
for  the  law,  not  only  the  entire  English  con- 
stitution, but  also  the  general  conditions  of 
English  real  property,  of  English  wealth  and 
English  public  spirit,  moreover,  especially  an 
Euglish  House  of  Representatives — in  short, 
all  we  do  not  have,  and  then  I will  admit  that 
you  can  govern  us  after  English  fashion.  But 
from  this  possibility  I should  uot  assume  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  crown  for  allow- 
ing itself  to  be  pushed  into  the  powerless  po- 
sition which  the  English  crown  occupies,  ap- 
pearing more  like  an  ornamental  cupola  of  the 
political  structure,  while  I recognize  in  our 
royal  government  the  sustaining  central  pil- 
lar of  the  state.  Furthermore,  we  must  not 
forget  that.  England,  after  it  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  its  constitution  in  the  year  1688,  was 
for  more  than  a century  under  the  tutelage  of 
an  omnipotent  aristocracy  which  consisted  of 
a few  families  only.  During  this  period  the 
people  could  become  accustomed  to  the  new 
form  of  government.  Not  until  the  end  of 
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the  last  century  did  active  parliamentary  life 
spring  up  in  England ....  The  saying  that  we 
must  go  into  the  water  if  we  want  to  learn 
how  to  swim,  has  often  been  applied  to  the 
formative  process  of  political  development 
which  we  are  now  undergoing.  Very  true, 
hut  I do  not  conceive  why  every  one  who 
wants  to  learn  swimming  should  jump  in  just 
where  the  water  is  deepest,  simply  because  a 
tested  swimmer  gets  along  there  with  safety. 
We  do  not  possess  that  whole  class  which 
constitutes  political  life  in  England,  the  class 
of  well-to-do  and  consequently  conservative 
gentlemen  who  are  independent  as  to  ma- 
terial interests,  whose  whole  education  tends 
to  make  them  English  statesmen,  and  whose 
whole  purpose  of  life  aims  at  taking  part 
in  the  management  of  the  public  affairs 
of  their  country.  With  us  the  educated  class- 
es are,  with  few  exceptions,  tied  in  such  a 
measure  to  the  material  sides  of  private  life, 
to  their  domestic  affairs,  that  the  majority 
would  find  it  difficult  to  take  a permanent 
part  in  parliamentarism,  if  the  latter  should 
require  such  incessant  attention  as  it  has 
claimed  of  late.  I am  therefore  under  the 
apprehension  that  we  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
in  the  future  a great  many  of  the  seats  in  this 
House  occupied  by  such  men  as  have  nothing 
to  lose  at  home,  and  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  their  condition  in  some  way 
or  other.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  laws  of  election. 
Still  the  best  law  of  election  cannot  give  sure 
guarantee  that  we  shall  find  in  another  House 
the  same  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  of 
uuseldsh  patriotism  which  the  majority  of  this 
House  represents.  Considering  the  political 
oondition  of  the  father-laud,  I cannot  see  in 
the  lottery  of  elections  any  security  which 
could  justify  me  in  placing  the  unlimited  dis- 
position of  the  Prussian  land  and  people  into 
the  hands  of  such  Assemblies  as  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  hap-hazard.  If  any  one  is  to  sit  in 
court  for  the  trial  of  even  a petty  case,  or  if 
anyone  is  to  hold  any  position  in  the  adminis- 
trative department  of  the  state,  we  require  a 
high  degree  of  education,  tested  by  strict  ex- 
aminations. Shall  we  then  leave  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  highest  questions  in  politics  and 
legislation  to  majorities  whose  establishment 
depends  more  on  chance  than  on  the  fitness  of 
its  composing  members  ? . . . . The  equal  rights 
of  the  crown  and  of  the  first  and  second  Cham- 
bers in  regard  to  legislation  form  the  founda- 
tion of  our  constitution.  If  you  change  this 
equilibrium  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  crown, 
if  you  withdraw  the  legislation  on  taxes,  on 
revenues  and  expenses,  from  this  universal 
rule,  you  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
crown  in  favor  of  majorities  whose  competence 
rests  on  the  risky  supposition  that  every  fu- 
ture Prussian  Representative  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  an  independent  aud  unbiassed  judg- 
ment in  all  questions  of  politics  and  legisla- 
tion.” 


In  order  to  interpret  these  words  right- 
ly we  m ust  take  into  consideration  the  then 
prevailing  conditions  of  political  life  in 
Prussia.  A great  many  voters  had  not 
used  their  franchise,  owing  to  the  innate 
lack  of  interest  in  political  affairs.  Of 
those  who  did  not  vote,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  were  conservatives  and  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  liberals.  It  had  therefore 
become  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Dep- 
uties actually  represented  the  majority  of 
the  people,  since  the  liberals,  who  had, 
moreover,  better  organized  themselves, 
polled  a vote  altogether  out  of  proportion 
with  the  conservative  vote.  Furthermore, 
we  must  remember  that  the  reigning  fam- 
ily of  the  Hohenzollerns  had  excelled  for 
ages  by  a high  sense  of  duty  and  strong 
patriotism,  by  the  judiciousness  and  care 
with  which  it  trained  its  princes  for  their 
position,  and  by  the  discretidn  and  wisdom 
with  which  it  chose  honorable  and  able 
men  to  be  its  advisers. 

In  1863,  when  Bismarck  expressed  him- 
self very  much  to  the  same  effect,  similar 
conditions  were  still  prevailing.  It  was 
admitted  by  both  the  government  and  the 
House  that  at  the  highest  estimate  only 
thirty -four  per  cent,  of  the  voters  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  franchise.  This 
fact  did  not,  of  course,  invalidate  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  position  of  the  House, 
but  it  certainly  did  not  strengthen  the 
claims  of  the  Deputies  for  any  privi- 
leges on  the  ground  that  they  themselves 
represented  the  people  at  large.  And  as 
to  the  reigning  King,  William  I.  was  a 
most  worthy  exponent  of  the  Hohenzollem 
type,  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  would  be  difficult  to  uphold  mon- 
archism as  the  proper  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Prussian  people,  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  monarchical  power  were  un- 
fit for  their  position.  But  the  Holienzol- 
lerns  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  have 
not  proved  incompetent  for  ruling.  On 
the  contrary,  they  stand  forth  as  unique 
examples  of  a high  conception  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  them,  re- 
maining ever  true  to  the  motto  of  the 
greatest  of  their  race,  that  the  Prussian 
King  is  the  first  servant  of  the  state.  An 
eminent  English  writer  has  said:  “We, 
who  have  gained  our  liberties  by  centuries 
of  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of  th^ 
crown,  are  loath  to  admit  the  advantage 
of  a strong  monarchy,  even  if  we  are  not 
instinctively  suspicious  of  it.  Yet  who 
can  say,  supposing  that  instead  of  the  Stu- 
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arts  we  had  been  ruled  by  a royal  house 
of  the  stamp  of  the  Hohenzollems,  that 
the  monarchy  might  not  be  to  day  as 
powerful  in  England  as  it  is  in  Prussia?” 

Thus  we  find  Bismarck  defending  a 
crown  whose  right  of  existence  was  much 
strengthened  by  the  qualities  of  the  mon- 
arch whom  he  served,  and  what  this  Prime 
Minister  did  in  the  years  from  1863-6 
for  maintaining  the  monarchy  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  severest  tasks  which  he 
was  compelled  to  fulfil;  and  if  he  had 
failed  in  this,  it  is  safe  to  assume  there 
would  be  no  united,  strong  German  Em- 
pire at  the  present  day.  Boldly  and  fear- 
lessly he  withstood  during  this  period  the 
assaults  of  his  opponents.  So  far  and  no 
farther  shall  you  go,  was  his  constant 
watchword.  We  cannot  reveal  to  you 
the  future  as  we  see  it,  because  we  should 
thereby  anticipate  events  and  accelerate 
dangers;  but  we  can  also  not  side  with 
your,  opinions,  which  would  prevent  us 
from  guarding  ourselves  against  imminent 
perils.  That  we  have  the  welfare  of  the 
state  as  warmly  at  heart  as  you  claim  to 
have  it,  facts  will  reveal  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. This  was  the  main  tenor  of  his 
speeches  when  the  House  assailed  the  po- 
sition which  he  maintained  for  strength- 
ening the  political  power  of  Prussia. 

And,  indeed,  already  in  the  winter  of 
1863-4  the  clouds  began  to  gather  on  the 
horizon.  With  the  death  of  King  Fred- 
eric VII.  of  Denmark,  Christian  IX.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Danish  throne.  He  con- 
sented to  the  project  of  the  Danish  Diet 
according  to  which  the  province  of  Schles- 
wig should  be  incorporated  in  Denmark, 
and  Holstein,  though  remaining  appar- 
ently independent,  should  actually  be- 
come a state  tributary  to  Denmark  only. 
This  was  a breach  of  the  London  treaty 
of  1852,  which  had,  indeed,  granted  the 
supremacy  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the 
Danish  crown,  but  had  also  guaranteed  to 
Schleswig  an  independent  administration 
of  its  own  affairs,  and  had  not  severed  all 
relations  between  Holstein  and  the  Ger- 
man Bund . The  population  of  these  prov- 
inces was  and  had  always  been  German, 
and  the  policy  of  oppression  which  Den- 
mark had  steadily  pursued  for  more  than 
ten  years,  with  the  purpose  of  destroying 
their  nationality,  culminated  now  in  an 
attempt  to  deprive  them  completely  and 
permanently  of  their  original  political 
rights,  in  spite  of  their  protest.  The  Ger- 
man Bund  thereupon  ordered  6000  Saxons 


and  6000  Hanoverians  to  take  possession 
of  Holstein,  from  which  Denmark  with- 
drew its  troops  without  bloodshed;  but 
the  Federate  Council,  not  being  one  of  the 
contracting  powers  of  the  London  treaty, 
refused  to  act  on  Austria’s  and  Prussia’s 
joint  proposition  for  a similar  occupation 
of  Schleswig,  in  case  Denmark  should 
prove  unwilling  to  abandon  its  recent  pol- 
icy. This  refusal  gave  Bismarck  the  first 
opportunity  to  test  the  newly  organized 
army  of  Prussia.  He  advocated  now  open 
war  against  Denmark,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  an  understanding  for 
united  action  on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  had,  independently  of  the 
Bund , signed  the  London  treaty.  He  has 
in  later  years  called  this  conflict  with 
Denmark  the  political  campaign  on  which 
he  might  pride  himself  more  than  on  any 
other.  Everything  was  against  him.  In 
England  Lord  Palmerston  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons  “that  if  any  violent 
attempt  were  made  to  overthrow  the 
rights  and  interfere  with  the  indepen- 
dence of. Denmark,  those  who  made  the 
attempt  would  find  in  the  result  that  it 
would  not  be  Denmark  alone  with  which 
they  would  have  to  contend.”  The  minor 
German  states  and  part  of  the  Prussian 
court  assumed  a decidedly  hostile  atti- 
tude to  Bismarck’s  policy,  and  the  liberals 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  opposed  it 
with  their  usual  bitterness.  Indeed,  the 
abuse  which  the  Prime  Minister  then  earn- 
ed in  the  House  surpassed  all  experiences 
of  a similar  nature.  He  was  considered 
utterly  incompetent  to  guide  Prussia  in 
its  internal  and  foreign  affairs;  he  was 
accused  of  bringing  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  destruction,  and  was  declared 
guilty  of  all  kinds  of  political  vices, 
among  which  want  of  true. patriotism  was 
the  foremost.  But  he  bore  those  charges 
steadfastly  for  the  King  in  whose  place  he 
stood,  and  whose  purpose  was  likewise  to 
effect  a radical  settlement  of  that  sore 
question  which  had  so  long  agitated  Ger- 
many: shall  the  ever -undivided  prov- 
inces of  Schleswig-Holstein  be  severed, 
and  lose  their  original  nationality  ? The 
House,  wThich  had  declined  the  budget,  re- 
jected likewise  a bill  for  a loan  of  nine 
million  dollars,  although  Bismarck,  in  his 
powerful  speeches  of  January  22  and  23, 
1864,  had  made  a fervent  appeal  in  favor 
of  granting  these  means, which  “the  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  take  wherever  it 
could  get  them,”  in  case  they  were  re- 
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fused.  Although  no  new  budget  had 
been  agreed  upon  since  1862,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  were,  therefore,  legally 
limited  to  the  budget  of  1861,  which  be- 
came ipso  facto  re-established  with  every 
subsequent  refusal  of  the  House,  yet  the 
finances  were  in  good  condition,  and  the 
war  treasure  furnished  the  money  for 
mobilizing  the  army  and  despatching  it 
to  Schleswig,  where  the  Prussian  regi- 
ments should  receive  their  baptism  of 
fire. 

The  suspicion  that  the  soldiers  would 
fail  their  King  never  entered  any  one’s 
mind ; but  how  they  could  drive  the  Danes 
out  of  their  Diippell  fortifications  kept 
Europe  in  suspense.  On  April  18,  1864, 
they  succeeded,  however,  in  doing  so. 
Both  Austrians  and  Prussians  continued 
their  victorious  marches  until  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  were  entered  upon  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  finally  agreed,  in 
the  Peace  of  Vienna,  to  renounce  all  his 
claims  to  Schleswig-Holstein  in  favor  of 
both  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  to  consent 
to  all  such  dispositions  as  said  powers 
should  deem  fit  to  make  of  these  provinces. 
In  the  convention  of  Gastein,  Bismarck 
thereupon  proposed  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Schleswig  should  pro  tempore 
be  left  to  Prussia,  while  Holstein  should 
be  governed  by  Austria.  This  proposition 
was  accepted,  and  a treaty  to  this  effect 
ratified  by  the  contracting  powers.  Two 
German  provinces  had  been  recovered. 
It  had  required,  indeed,  great  diplomatic 
skill  on  the  part  of  Bismarck  to  accom- 
plish this  result  without  further  compli- 
cations. He  had,  however,  succeeded  in 
pacifying  Russia  by  supporting  its  policy 
in  Poland,  and  thus  placing  under  obli- 
gation this  dangerous  neighbor,  who  had 
proved  a stumbling-block  even  for  the 
power  which  Napoleon  I.  bad  wielded. 
He  had  reconciled  France  by  a favorable 
commercial  treaty  which  had  just  been 
concluded.  The  interference  of  England 
in  favor  of  Denmark  he  had  thwarted  by 
emphasizing  the  flagrant  violation  of  the 
London  treaty  by  the  Danish  King.  When 
the  German  union  had  advocated  the  cre- 
ation of  a new  dukedom  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  which  should  belong  to  the  Ger- 
man Federation,  so  that  there  might  be  an- 
other anti-Prussian  vote  in  the  Federate 
Council,  he  had  successfully  opposed  such 
a policy,  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  the  settlement  of  this 
dispute  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of 


Austria  and  Prussia  exclusively.  The 
King  made  public  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  counsellor  by  bestowing  upon 
him  the  title  of  Count.  But  the  House  re- 
mained just  as  distrustful  of  the  Prime 
Minister  as  it  had  been  hitherto,  con- 
demned his  policy  in  every  conceivable 
way,  and  sided  rather  with  the  Bund  than 
with  the  Prussian  government  conducted 
by  Bismarck.  In  reading  the  debates  which 
were  then  carried  on  in  the  Prussian 
Landtag  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
blindness  of  the  Deputies,  who,  indeed, 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  su- 
preme authority  which  they  claimed — a 
blindness  which  appears  all  the  more  strik- 
ing when  contrasted  with  the  clear- 
sightedness which  led  the  Prime  Minister 
to  foresee  the  coming  events,  and  to  direct 
them  in  favor  of  his  country. 

It  had  long  ago  become  apparent  to 
Bismarck  that  a strong  Germany  could 
never  be  established  so  long  as  Austria 
maintained  as  jealous  and  antagonistic  a 
position  toward  Prussia  as  it  had  assumed 
for  decades.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been 
for  once  harmonious  action  on  the  part 
of  both  powers  in  Schleswig  - Holstein ; 
but  hardly  had  the  war  with  Denmark 
been  brought  to  an  end  when  Austria 
began  to  resort  to  new  intrigues  against 
Prussia;  and  finally,  in  order  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  minor  German  states, 
and  to  gain  thus  a preponderating  influ- 
ence, it  proposed  that  the  Federate  Coun- 
cil should  have  the  ultimate  decision  about 
the  future  political  position  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  Bismarck  at  once  declared  this 
step  a breach  of  the  Gastein  Convention, 
which  was  thereby  rendered  null  and 
void,  and  claimed  that  thus  the  joint  con- 
trol over  both  provinces,  as  accorded  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Peace  of  Vi- 
enna, was  resuscitated.  When  the  Prus- 
sians thereupon  re-entered  Holstein,  from 
which  Austria,  still  unprepared  for  a con- 
flict, withdrew  its  troops,  and  when  the 
Prussian  government  refused  to  sit  in 
council  with  the  Bund  on  any  question 
concerning  the  two  provinces,  Austria 
moved  for  a mobilization  of  the  federate 
army  to  the  exclusion  of  Prussia,  which 
motion  was  seconded  by  a majority  in 
the  Bund.  What  diplomatic  notes  had 
for  years  tried  in  vain  to  settle,  should 
now  be  decided  by  the  sword.  The  strain- 
ed relations  which  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween the  two  leading  states  of  the  union, 
and  had  rendered  impossible  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  any-  firm  central  power,  were 
to  be  brought  ho  an  end  by  a war  which 
should  foreveT  determine  whether  the 
South  or  the  North  was  better  fitted  for 
the  hegemony.  To  be  sure,  Bismarck 
tried  once  more  to  avoid  open  conflict.  He 
maintained  that  Prussia  had  now  gained 
sufficient  strength  to  assume  the  position 
which  the  National  Assembly  had  offered 
to  the  Prussian  King  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  year  1849.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  the  Federate  Council  a reform 
of  the  union,  from  which  Austria  should 
be  excluded,  and  a new  constitution  of 
the  German  Empire,  with  the  Prussian 
King  as  its  leader,  and  a freely  elected  im- 
perial Parliament  at  his  side.  This  prop- 
osition was,  however,  refused,  and  war 
seemed  to  be  the  only  course  for  estab- 
lishing the  long-desired  unity  of  thirty- 
eight  states,  with  which  discord  and  par- 
ticularism had  become  national  bywords. 
The  influence  of  one  predominating  state 
was  needed  to  knit  them  firmly  together, 
and  this  influence  could  become  establish- 
ed by  the  sword  only. 

Prussia  rose  at  once  to  the  height  of 
the  position.  The  Landtag  had  been  dis- 
solved in  May,  a month  before  the  Seven 
Weeks’  War  broke  out,  and  new  elections 
were  held,  while  the  Prussian  regiments 
entered  Austria.  The  liberals  were  fast 
digging  their  own  grave.  Not  only  had 
they  approved  in  their  press  the  deed  of 
the  infamous  Blind,  who  endeavored  to 
assassinate  Bismarck,  but  they  had  paid 
in  their  manifestoes  little  attention  to  the 
imminent  dangers  from  without,  and  had 
dwelt  rather  on  the  rights  which  they 
claimed  to  have  for  establishing  demo- 
cratic absolutism.  The  people  were  more 
patriotic  than  their  professed  leaders,  and 
became  aware,  in  time  of  danger,  how  well 
the  state  had  been  organized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  30,  as  at  the  former 
election,  they  chose  143  conservative  Dep- 
uties, even  before  the  decisive  battles  had 
been  fought  in  Bohemia. 

We  all  know  how  the  Prussian  army, 
whose  organization  had  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  firm  policy  of  Bismarck, 
did  its  work  in  this  campaign.  Again 
there  was  not  a sign  of  disloyalty  on  the 
part  of  that  vast  body  of  men,  although  the 
ever* grumbling,  ever -apprehensive  lib- 
erals predicted  that  the  Landwehr  would 
not  march,  that  Prussia  was  lost  and  Ger- 
many fast  going  to  ruin,  and  that  all  this 
misfortuue  had  been  conjured  upon  the 
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country  by  Bismarck,  whose  death  these 
narrow-minded  men  fancied  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  father-land.  There  was, 
indeed,  as  Bismarck  himself  has  expressed 
it,  never  a better-hated  man.  But  the 
opposition  of  those  who,  if  they  cherished 
the  welfare  of  their  country,  certainly 
lacked  the  genius  for  securing  it,  did  not 
prevent  the  Prime  Minister  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  King  to  the  seat  of  war,  and 
from  witnessing,  hardly  three  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Austrian  army  in  the  battle  of  Konig- 
gratz,  on  July  3, 1866. 

While  all  Europe  seemed  convinced  of 
Austria’s  superiority,  Bismarck,  though 
confident  of  ultimate  success,  had  also  not 
underrated  Prussia’s  foes.  He  had  in  ad- 
vance sounded  the  minor  German  states 
as  to  the  position  they  intended  to  assume 
in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  and  when  he  had  learnt 
that  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wxirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  other  principali- 
ties would  espouse  the  Austrian  cause,  and 
would  not  allow  the  conflict  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  two  great  powers,  he  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Italy,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  King  of  Italy  was  to 
make  simultaneously  war  upon  Austria, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  northern 
part  of  Italy,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Thus  Austria 
was  compelled  to  maintain  an  army  at  its 
southern  frontier,  just  as  Prussia  was 
obliged  to  divide  its  forces  in  order  to 
meet  the  armies  of  the  minor  states. 

When,  however,  the  Prussians  struck 
one  fatal  blow  after  the  other  to  both  the 
Austrians  and  their  allies,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  though  his  troops  were  victorious 
in  Italy,  surrendered  the  northern  prov- 
inces to  Napoleon,  hoping  that  he  might 
thus  secure  French  aid,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  enabled  to  consolidate  his  forces.  But 
the  Prussians  marched  so  rapidly,  and 
gained  their  positions  so  successfully,  that 
a union  of  the  Austrian  armies  of  the 
North  and  the  South  was  readily  frus- 
trated. Napoleon  had,  immediately  after 
the  cession  of  the  Italian  provinces,  offer- 
ed his  mediation,  and  if  Prussia  was  spared 
new  complications,  it  was  simply  due  to 
the  firmness  and  sagacity  with  which  Bis- 
marck managed  subsequent  diplomatic 
negotiations.  He  refused  any  armistice, 
unless  it  were  based  on  definite  prelim- 
inaries guaranteeing  satisfactory  condi- 
tions of  final  peace.  Italy  also  did  not 
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withdraw  its  army,  remaining  true  to  the 
alliance,  in  which  it  had  pledged  itself  not 
to  enter  upon  negotiations  of  peace  with- 
out Prussia.  Thus  the  Prussians  were 
enabled  to  keep  up  their  victorious  march, 
and  soon  appeared  within  sight  of  Vienna. 
Only  then  Bismarck,  who  was  willing  to 
spare  the  Austrian  brothers  the  disgrace 
of  an  invasion  of  their  capital,  lent  an  ear 
to  Napoleon’s  mediation,  by  which  the 
armistice  of  Nikolsburg  was  secured,  on 
the  condition  that  Austria  should  with- 
draw from  the  German  union,  and  sur- 
render Schleswig  - Holstein  to  Prussia. 
Napoleon,  completely  surprised  by  the 
quickness  with  which  the  Prussians  had 
won  their  signal  victories,  found  it  use- 
less to  dictate  terms  to  Prussia  and  Italy. 
Moreover,  not  desirous  of  withholding  the 
northern  Italian  possessions  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  for  which  he  had  al- 
ways betrayed  a certain  affection,  he  vol- 
untarily ceded  these  provinces  to  the 
Italian  King,  and  thus  enabled  Italy  to 
enter  also  upon  negotiations  of  peace. 
Austria  finally  agreed,  in  the  Peace  of 
Prague,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  war  to 
Prussia,  and  to  consent  to  such  a forma- 
tion of  a North-German  confederation  as 
Prussia  intended  to  establish  above  the 
line  of  the  river  Main,  on  the  condition 
that  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  whose  army 
had  bravely  fought  at  the  side  of  the  Aus- 
trians, should  not  be  annexed  to  Prussia, 
but  should  remain  a kingdom  within  the 
new  union.  Austria  also  recognized  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  its  new  form. 

The  remaining  German  states  vrhicli 
espoused  the  Austrian  cause  had  likewise 
not  been  able  to  withstand  the  Prussian 
lines.  They  had,  indeed,  fulfilled  the  first 
requirement  of  Moltke’s  leading  rule  of 
tactics,  i.  e.,  they  had  marched  separate- 
ly; but  they  had  failed  in  the  second  most 
essential,  i.  e.,  to  strike  unitedly,  furnish- 
ing thus  the  last  living  example  of  the 
particularism  and  powerlessness  of  the 
old  German  Bund . Special  armistices 
were  concluded  with  every  one  of  the 
states,  and  were  soon  followed  by  negotia- 
tions of  peace,  in  which  war  indemnities 
were  agreed  upon.  The  intriguing  King 
of  Hanover  was  forever  deposed  from  his 
throne,  and  his  kingdom  made  a Prussian 
province.  The  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel 
and  the  dukedom  of  Nassau  were  also  in- 
corporated in  Prussia.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  compelled  to  cede 
to  Prussia  the  northern  part  of  his  duke- 


dom above  the  river  Main.  The  southern 
German  states  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Hesse  were,  however,  allowed 
to  remain  independent,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  both  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  Napoleon,  who  did  not  know  that  Bis- 
marck had  succeeded  in  establishing  a se- 
cret alliance  between  these  states  and  the 
North, which  guaranteed  united  action  of 
defence,  in  case  any  foreign  power  should 
make  war  upon  Prussia. 

At  the  side  of  his  King,  Bismarck  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  welcomed  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm  by  the  people.  The  Diet 
granted  the  government  not  only  indem- 
nity for  all  expenses  incurred,  but  voted 
also  in  favor  of  a reimbursement  of  the 
war  treasure  to  the  amount  of  forty  - five 
million  dollars.  Moreover,  when  a bill  was 
introduced  in  favor  of  making  donations 
to  the  leading  generals  of  the  army,  the 
House  moved  that  Count  Bismarck  should 
be  among  those  who  were  to  receive  a 
monetary  compensation.  With  the  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  which  were 
granted  to  him  he  purchased  the  well-  * 
known  estate  of  Varzin,  in  Pomerania. 
Peace  had  been  fully  restored  between 
the  government  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Henceforth  the  best-hated 
man  became  the  most  popular.  Facts 
had  spoken  louder  than  words.  The  first 
great  task  was  fulfilled ; a strong  Prussia, 
which  had  no  cause  to  fear  any  foreign 
power,  had  been  founded  by  the  energetic 
policy  of  its  great  statesman. 

The  second  great  task  which  now  await- 
ed Count  Bismarck  consisted  in  organiz- 
ing firmly  a strong  union  of  the  states 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and  on 
the  basis  of  a constitution  which  should 
meet  the  demands  of  the  time. 

On  November  21,  1866,  the  Prussian 
government  extended  to  the  governments 
of  the  twenty-two  allied  states  invitations 
for  a conference,  which  should  be  held  at 
Berlin,  and  should  sit  in  council  over  a 
new  constitution  of  the  North -German 
Confederation.  Bismarck  opened  the  ses- 
sions on  December  15, 1866,  by  introducing 
a draft  of  a constitution,  and  by  empha- 
sizing in  his  preliminary  address  what 
seemed  to  him  most  essential  for  render- 
ing this  union  strong.  “The  German 
Union,”  he  said,  “ hitherto  did  not  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed 
in  two  respects:  it  did  not  secure  for  its 
members  the  promised  safety;  and  it  did 
not  free  the  development  of  Germany’s 
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public  weal  from  the  fetters  which  the 
historic  formation  of  the  inner  boundaries 
had  imposed.  If  the  new  constitution  is 
to  avoid  these  defects  and  the  dangers 
connected  with  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
knit  the  allied  states  more  firmly  together 
by  establishing  a uniform  central  man- 
agement of  military  affairs  and  of  inter- 
national politics,  and  by  creating  common 
organs  of  legislation  in  matters  of  com- 
mon national  interest/1 

On  February  7,  1867,  the  conference, 
after  discussing  the  original  draft  and 
offering  several  amendments,  had  agreed 
upon  all  the  articles,  and  resolved  that 
the  constitution  should,  in  the  first  con- 
federate Diet  elected  by  universal  direct 
suffrage,  be  submitted  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  for  approval.  The 
elections  took  place  on  February  12th,  and 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  King  Wil- 
liam opened  the  first  session  of  parlia- 
ment by  a masterly  speech  from  the 
throne.  A new  party,  which  called  itself 
National  Liberal,  formed  the  majority  in 
this  new  legislative  body.  It  consisted  of 
patriotic  men  from  all  the  states  who  had 
left  the  Progressive  Liberal  Party  of  for- 
mer days  and  sided  with  Bismarck.  On 
March  4th  Bismarck  laid  the  new  consti- 
tution before  the  Reichstag , which  en- 
tered upon  debates  before  a final  adoption 
of  the  document.  He  strongly  advocated 
quick  action,  and  declared  that  “it  had 
not  been  intended  to  set  up  a theoretic 
ideal  of  a constitution,  but  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  former  times,  and  to  find  a mini- 
mum of  those  concessions  which  the  sin- 
gle states  must  make  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versal commonwealth,  in  case  the  latter 
is  to  gain  vitality.11  “Let  us  put  Ger- 
many into  the  saddle,11  he  remarked.  “ I 
dare  say  it  can  ride.11  After  forty-one 
amendments  had  been  agreed  upon,  the 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Reichstag 
on  April  16,  1867,  and  the  amendments 
having  met  with  the  approval  of  the  al- 
lied governments,  the  document  was  offi- 
cially promulgated  on  June  25th,  and  be- 
came law  on  July  1, 1867.  It  has  remain- 
ed the  basis  on  which  first  the  North-Ger- 
man Confederation  and  afterward  the 
German  Empire  became  established,  for 
the  “ Constitution  of  the  German  Realm,11 
which  was,  after  a similar  legal  procedure, 
promulgated  on  April  16,  1871,  when  the 
southern  states  had  joined  the  northern 
confederation,  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  original  instrument. 


The  constitution  vests  the  power  of  le- 
gislation in  two  assemblies— the  Bundes - 
rath  (Federal  Council),  analogous  to  the 
American  Senate, and  the  Reichstag  (Diet), 
analogous  to  the  American  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Federal  Council  consists 
of  delegates  from  each  state,  appointed 
by  their  respective  governments.  The 
Diet  is  elected  by  universal  direct  suffrage. 
The  presidency  ( prcesidium ) of  the  union 
is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
since  1871  bears  in  that  capacity  the  title 
of  German  Emperor.  He  represents  the 
union  in  its  international  relations;  he 
declares  war  in  the  name  of  the  union, 
but  since  1871  the  concurrence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  is  required  for  this  purpose, 
except  in  case  of  invasion;  he  concludes 
peace,  and  enters  into  alliances  and  treat- 
ies with  foreign  states,  but  since  1871 
treaties  must  be  ratified  by  both  Houses 
if  they  deal  with  matters  which  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  confederate  legislation ; and 
he  sends  and  receives  ambassadors.  He 
is  also  chief  commander  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  Chancellor,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Presidency,  is  the  Chairman  and 
Moderator  of  the  Federal  Council.  Le- 
gislation rests  entirely  with  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  Diet,  both  Houses  having 
the  privilege  of  originating  bills.  Con- 
currence of  a simple  majority  in  both 
Houses  is  required  and  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  any  law,  the  President 
of  the  union  having  no  veto  power.  Prus- 
sia having  only  seventeen  votes  out  of  a 
plenum  of  fifty-eight  in  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, it  is  evident  that  the  influence  which 
the  President  can  exercise  is  at  the  best 
very  limited.  The  principal  spheres  sub- 
ject to  confederate  legislation  are:  1. 
Regulations  regarding  Domicile,  Citizen- 
ship, Passports,  Surveillance  of  Foreign 
Residents,  and  Practices  of  Trade,  in- 
cluding Insurance;  2.  Import  Duties, 
Commerce,  and  Federal  Taxation ; 3. 
Measures,  Coins,  and  Weights,  also  Is- 
sue of  Paper  Money;  4.  Banking  Af- 
fairs; 5.  Patents;  6.  Protection  of  Copy- 
right ; 7.  Protection  of  German  Commerce 
abroad,  of  the  German  Merchant  Marine, 
and  of  the  German  Flag,  also  Organiza- 
tion of  Consular  Representation ; 8.  Rail- 
ways and  Highways;  9.  Shipping  on 
Rivers  and  Canals  common  to  several 
states,  and  Regulation  of  Water  Tolls;  10. 
Posts  and  Telegraphs;  11.  Inter  state  Ex- 
ecution of  Sentences  in  Civil  Suits;  12. 
Certification  of  Public  Documents;  13. 
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Civil  and  Criminal  Law  and  J udicial  Pro- 
cedure (since  1873  by  concurrence  of  both 
Houses  and  special  decree) ; 14.  Military 
and  Naval  Affairs;  15.  Measures  of  Medi- 
cal and  Veterinary  Surveillance;  16.  Reg- 
ulations concerning  the  Press  and  Public 
Meetings.  In  all  these  subjects  the  fed- 
eral law  takes  precedence  over  the  state 
law.  The  budget  becomes  established  by 
law  for  one  year’s  duration,  but  common 
expenses  may  in  special  cases  be  granted 
for  more  than  one  year.  Every  member 
of  the  Federal  Council  has,  as  a represent- 
ative of  his  state,  the  right  of  appearing 
and  speaking  in  the  Diet.  The  Federal 
Council  really  wields  the  greatest  power, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  union  it  must 
be  said  that  the  federal  delegates  have 
always  been  most  competent  men,  well 
versed  in  jurisprudence  and  political  econ- 
omy. The  President  of  the  union,  though 
he  opens,  summons,  and  prorogues  both 
Houses  every  year,  is  only  the  agent  of 
the  Upper  House.  He  cannot  even  dis- 
solve the  Diet  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Federal  Council.  He  promulgates  the 
laws  and  supervises  their  execution.  All 
his  decrees  regarding  legislation  are  given 
in  the  name  of  the  union,  and  are  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Chancellor,  who  there- 
by becomes  responsible.  Throughout  the 
constitution  the  name  of  Kaiserreich , 
equivalent  to  the  English  “empire,”  does 
not  appear,  but  the  union  is  called 
“Reich,”  which  signifies  simply  “realm,” 
or  “ commonwealth,”  if  you  will.  The 
President  is  also  never  called  “Kaiser  von 
Deutschland,”  or  “Emperor  of  Germany 
— a misleading  term  of  absolutism — but 
he  is  styled  “ Deutscher  Kaiser,”  or  Ger- 
man Emperor,  a mere  title,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  Hohenzollerns  as  a family, 
but  is  an  attribute  of  every  Prussian  King 
who,  in  this  capacity,  becomes  ipso  facto 
President  of  the  German  union,  a posi- 
tion which  brings  its  possessor  no  impe- 
rial crown,  no  imperial  throne  as  of  old, 
no  imperial  revenues  — such  perquisites 
he  receives  only  as  King  of  Prussia — and 
no  unlimited  imperial  prerogatives  of  an 
absolute  nature. 

Thus  Bismarck  made  in  this  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  strictly  observed  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  important  con- 
cessions to  the  people.  Whether  it  was 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  or  his  per- 
sonal convictions  which  induced  him  to 
do  so  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  his- 
tory, which  deals  with  facts,  not  with  mo- 


tives. At  all  events,  he  said  in  1867  that 
he  intended  now,  when  the  proper  time 
had  arrived,  to  grant  such  opportunities 
for  development  in  the  direction  of  a 
liberal  form  of  government  as  were  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  first  place,  we  notice 
the  absence  of  any  House  of  Lords.  Sec- 
ondly, we  see  that  the  chief  power  does 
not  rest  with  one  ruler,  but  is  vested  in  a 
body  of  men  appointed  by  the  allied  state 
governments.  And  thiidly,  we  perceive 
that  legislation,  even  in  regard  to  the  bud- 
get and  to  taxation,  is  no  longer  possible 
without  the  will  of  the  people,  who,  in 
this  sphere,  can  only  be  influenced  by 
moral  persuasion. 

That  quick  action  as  advocated  by  Bis- 
marck was  needed  for  establishing  the 
new  union  soon  became  apparent  in  the 
year  1867. 

When  Napoleon  had  not  succeeded  in 
gaining  some  slice  of  land,  while  impor- 
tant territorial  changes  had  taken  place 
in  favor  of  Prussia,  he  broached  the  so- 
called  Luxemburg  question.  Prussia  had 
since  1839  been  entitled  to  keep  a garrison 
in  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  and  the 
dukedom  of  Luxemburg  belonged  to  the 
German  Zollbund  (customs  union), though 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Holland.  Napoleon  now  intended  to  ac- 
quire this  province  by  purchase.  The 
transfer  involved  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Prussian  garrison  and  the  entire  sepa- 
ration of  Luxemburg  from  the  German 
union.  When  France  assumed  a decid- 
edly hostile  attitude  in  this  affair,  Bis- 
marck first  counteracted  its  imperious  de- 
mands by  revealing  at  this  opportune  mo- 
ment the  secret  alliance  with  the  south- 
ern German  states,  on  which  France  had 
evidently  depended  for  support  in  case  of 
war.  He  then  declared  in  Parliament 
that  the  Prussian  government  would  not 
consent  to  the  cession  of  Luxemburg. 
When,  however,  England,  Austria,  and 
Russia  made  various  propositions  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  question,  Bis- 
marck, who  did  not  desire  to  make  Lux- 
emburg a ca&us  belli,  agreed,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  a conference  to  which 
the  King  of  Holland  should  invite  all 
powers  that  had  guaranteed  the  hitherto 
existing  political  status  of  Luxemburg. 
The  conditions  which  he  made  the  basis  of 
said  conference  were  that  the  city  of  Lux- 
emburg should  no  longer  remain  a for- 
tress, that  the  dukedom  should  continue  in 
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the  possession  of  the  house  of  Orange  as 
neutral  ground,  and  that  its  neutrality 
should  be  guaranteed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  conference.  Only  on  these  terms 
would  Prussia  consent  to  an  evacuation 
of  Luxemburg.  These  stipulations  were 
accepted,  and  at  once  ratified  by  the  con- 
tracting powers. 

When  Napoleon  had  thus  become 
aware  that  he  could  not  combat  success- 
fully with  the  Prussian  statesman,  whose 
diplomacy  had  again  carried  the  day, 
he  entered  upon  a policy  by  which  he 
might  win  this  sagacious  politician  to  his 
own  side.  He  made  secret  offers  to  Bis- 
marck for  a defensive  and  offensive  al- 
liance. Prussia  was  to  assist  him  in  ac- 
quiring Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  and  he 
would  in  turn  recognize  Prussia's  annex- 
ations of  1866,  and  would  approve  the 
admission  of  the  southern  states  to  the 
North -German  Confederation.  Bismarck, 
who  did  not  desire  an  open  breach  with 
France,  kept  Napoleon  in  suspense  by  dil- 
atory replies  which  implied  neither  yes 
nor  no,  but  preserved  the  written  proposi- 
tions of  the  French  government,  judging 
that  their  revelation  would  some  day 
prove  a powerful  weapon  against  the  in- 
triguing schemes  of  the  French  Empire. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  Chancellor — 
King  William  had  at  once  intrusted  Bis- 
marck with  this  position — endeavored  to 
establish  new  common  interests  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  He  invited  the 
ministers  of  the  southern  states  to  a cus- 
toms conference,  which  should  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a permanent  customs 
union,  with  a customs  parliament,  while 
hitherto  the  customs  treaties  had  been  sub- 
ject to  repeal  after  notice  of  six  months. 
The  ministers  of  the  South  accepted  Bis- 
marck’s propositions  in  favor  of  perma- 
nency, and  consented  to  an  agreement  by 
which  the  legislation  on  customs  should 
be  intrusted  to  special  sessions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  and  of  the  Diet,  in  which  the 
South  should-be  represented  by  delegates. 
Thus  Bismarck  had  succeeded  in  knitting 
the  North  and  the  South  together  by  an- 
other strong  tie,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on 
the  part  of  both  Austria  and  France,  whose 
chief  purpose  was  to  sow  discord  in  Ger- 
many. Shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  customs  union  Bismarck  accompanied 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  World's  Fair 
at  Paris,  where  both  were  entertained  by 
Napoleon,  who,  unable  to  win  political 
victories,  attempted  to  appear  as  the  leader 


of  Europe,  by  inviting  all  nations  to  make, 
under  his  protection,  a display  of  their  in- 
dustrial products  at  his  capital.  Though 
the  King  and  his  minister  were  treated 
with  proper  consideration,  an  undercur- 
rent of  feeling  was  very  perceptible,  and  it 
manifested  itself  distinctly  in  a Bonapart- 
ist  journal,  which  discussed  at  that  very 
season  the  claims  which  France  had  to  the 
Rhine  boundary. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  Napoleon  de- 
sired war,  and  absolutely  needed  it,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  position.  Austria, 
with  its  ambitious  Prime  Minister  Von 
Beust,  betrayed  likewise  a hostile  disposi- 
tion, coquetting  with  France  for  the  sake 
of  humiliating  Prussia.  Bismarck,  clear- 
ly discerning  the  attitude  of  the  West, 
devoted  himself,  therefore,  with  untiring 
zeal  to  the  firm  organization  of  the  new 
union.  Already  in  1867  he  had  said  in 
Parliament:  “The  tasks  of  our  foreign 
policy  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  glori- 
ous victories  have  only  increased,  so  to 
speak,  the  value  of  our  own  stakes.  We 
have  more  to  lose  than  before ; we  have 
not  yet  won  the  game.  Look  at  the  at- 
titude which  other  governments  assume 
to  our  new  institutions.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  some,  but  antagonistic  to  others. 
One  thing  is,  however,  certain : you  will 
find  hardly  a power  in  Europe  which 
would  help  in  a friendly  way  to  establish 
this  new  German  commonwealth,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  not  feel  the  desire 
of  interfering  with  its  establishment.” 
The  work  which  Bismarck  did  during 
the  years  1866-70  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  inner  affairs  and  outer  relations  of 
Germany  was  as  unremitting  as  it  was 
successful.  The  energetic  but  prudent 
policy  which  Prussia  maintained  under 
his  guidance  reconciled  within  a few 
years  all  the  German  states  with  the 
new  condition  of  affairs,  and  lent  pres- 
tige abroad  to  the  German  union,  which 
had  ever  been  proverbial  for  its  sloth,  in- 
decision, and  discord. 

The  world  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  German  people  as  a slow  and 
heavy  race.  There  was  a certain  amount 
of  truth  in  ascribing  to  them  these  char- 
acteristics as  long  as  the  Bund , with  the 
predominant  influence  of  Austria  and  the 
minor  states,  represented  the  majority  of 
the  nation.  But  to  the  Prussians  these 
epithets  could  never  have  been  applied 
justly.  They  are  an  energetic,  active, 
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and  plucky  race.  Bismarck  understood 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  these 
their  excellent  qualities  by  which  they 
surpassed  their  German  brothers,  and 
when  he  had  secured  for  his  country  the 
hegemony  of  Germany,  he  devised  the 
means  of  impressing  these  characteristics 
upon  the  people  of  other  states.  The 
general  introduction  of  the  Prussian  mil* 
itary  system,  a measure  which  he  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  proffered  the  best 
opportunity  for  influencing  non -Prus- 
sians. However  opposed  we  may  be  to 
militarism,  soldier  life  in  Prussia  and  in 
the  present  Germany  has  its  two  sides. 
It  is  not  merely  camp  life,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  given  to  idleness  and  indul- 
gence, dissipation  and  vice,  but  rather  to 
practices  which  engender  habits  of  activ- 
ity, endurance,  energy,  and  moral  cour- 
age. The  soldiers  are  not  simply  drilled 
in  the  art  of  handling  guns  and  swords, 
and  of  marching  in  rank  and  file,  but 
they  receive  a general  education  in  all 
those  spheres  in  which  every  man  ought 
to  acquire  a certain  grade  of  intelligence. 
Civil  life  in  Germany  does  not  proffer 
the  same  instructive  influences  which  it 
wields  in  other  countries,  and  especially 
in  a republic.  The  army,  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  meet  on  common 
ground,  and  in  which  the  uneducated 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  educated, 
has  been  a means  of  raising  the  intellect- 
ual standard  of  the  masses.  The  Ger- 
man soldier,  as  a rule,  is  turned  out  at 
the  end  of  his  service  a more  valuable 
citizen  than  he  would  be  without  mili- 
tary discipline.  He  becomes  a more  in- 
telligent and  consequently  more  efficient 
member  of  the  community;  and,  above 
all,  he  gains  in  the  army  the  feeling  that 
he  does  not  belong  simply  to  a particular 
small  state,  but  to  a greater  father-land, 
common  to  all.  Thus  the  expenses  in- 
curred for  maintaining  this  large  body 
of  men  offer  another  compensation  be- 
sides securing  the  safety  of  a nation  ever 
threatened  by  its  neighbors.  What  cen- 
turies had  not  been  able  to  create,  name- 
ly, a wider  and  higher  enthusiasm  and 
patriotism  for  the  whole  German  land, 
Bismarck’s  policy  effected  within  eight 
years,  for  all  confederate  states  rose  like 
one  man  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870-1,  and  the  South  followed  their  ex- 
ample. 

The  events  of  this  conflict  are  still 


fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  world,  and 
even  that  part  of  its  history  in  which 
Bismarck  played  a prominent  role  is  too 
well  known  to  call  for  minute  descrip- 
tion. On  the  19th  of  July,  1870,  he  read 
to  the  North-German  Parliament  the  dec- 
laration of  war  which  had  just  been 
handed  to  him  by  the  French  envoy, 
whereupon  all  bills  introduced  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  army  were 
unanimously  granted  within  three  days 
by  both  Houses.  He  entered  now  at  once 
upon  negotiations  which  should  confine 
the  war  to  Germany  and  France.  He 
sent  to  the  foreign  and  German  courts  a 
circular  note  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  war  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  candidacy  of  a Hohenzollem 
prince  for  the  Spanish  throne,  since  Leo- 
pold von  Hohenzollern  had  voluntarily 
withdrawn  his  claims,  but  in  French  jea- 
lousy, which  grudged  Prussia  the  power- 
ful position  it  had  of  late  gained.  “As 
all  reasons,”  he  wrote,  “upheld  by  the 
French  ministers  for  making  war  inevi- 
table are  false  and  delusive,  we  are  by 
sad  necessity  compelled  to  assume  that 
the  real  causes  of  French  aggression  are 
the  traditions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napo- 
leon I.— traditions  which  have  for  dec- 
ades been  stigmatized  as  base  by  the  peo- 
ple and  governments  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  can  discover  no  other  mo- 
tive for  conjuring  this  war  but  hatred 
which  envies  Germany  its  independence 
and  progress,  and  the  desire  of  checking 
by  international  complications  the  rising 
feeling  for  liberty  among  the  French  peo- 
ple.” He  also  revealed  now  the  proposi- 
tions which  Napoleon  had  made  to  him 
in  former  years,  and  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  English  government  the 
original  document  in  which  the  French 
Emperor  had  desired  the  acquisition  of 
Belgium.  This  diplomatic  move  created 
among  the  powers  a feeling  of  suspicion 
against  France.  It  indicated  what  Eu- 
rope might  expect  of  a victorious  France. 
England  took  at  once  decisive  steps  for 
securing  the  integrity  and  neutrality 
guaranteed  to  Belgium.  It  proposed  for 
this  purpose  a new  treaty,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  France  and  Prussia,  and  main- 
tained afterward  a passive  attitude,  only 
sending  now  and  then  mediatory  notes  to 
the  warring  powers.  Austria,  which  was 
inclined  to  join  France,  was  kept  in  check 
by  Russia,  with  which  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment was  able  to  maintain  friendly 
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relations.  A Fran  co-Italian  alliance  fail* 
ed  of  its  own  accord,  as  Napoleon  would 
not  consent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Pope 
from  worldly  power,  while  the  King  of 
Italy  was  mpst  anxious  to  take  possession 
of  Rome  at  this  opportune  moment. 

We  remember  the  fatal  blows  which 
the  German  army  struck  in  quick  succes- 
sion at  the  French  foe— the  battles  of 
Weissenburg,  Worth,  Spichern,  Mars  la 
Tour,  Gravelotte,  the  capitulation  of  Metz, 
the  capture  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan  (Septem- 
ber 2, 1870),  the  occupation  of  Versailles, 
which  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Prussian  King  and  of  Bismarck,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris,  and  the  final  entry  of 
the  German  army  into  the  French  capital 
(March  1,  1871).  All  these  results  were 
achieved  by  an  army  whose  organization 
Bismarck’s  energetic  policy  had  facili- 
tated. But,  glorious  as  these  victories 
were,  they  must,  like  all  triumphs  gained 
on  the  battle-field,  be  regarded  as  of  tran- 
sitory nature.  The  greatest  prize,  how- 
ever, that  was  won  in  this  conflict — a prize 
which  has  proved  a lasting  blessing  to  the 
German  people— was  the  firm  unification 
of  all  the  states,  and  the  extension  of  the 
northern  confederation  to  the  south.  And 
the  final  inclusion  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  in  the  new  realm 
was  again  due  to  Bismarck’s  judicious 
diplomacy,  which  brought  no  pressure  to 
bear  on  these  states,  but  abided  the  time 
when  they  would  take  the  initiative.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  a compulsory  policy, 
which  was  impatiently  advocated  at  that 
time,  would  only  have  led  to  estrange- 
ment. By  granting  the  southern  govern- 
ments complete  freedom  of  action,  their 
love  for  independence  was  gradually 
changed  into  a leaning  toward  Prussia, 
which  had  dealt  so  fairly  with  its  allies. 
They  voluntarily  entered  into  treaties  by 
which  they  should  become  members  of 
the  union,  and  a southern  prince,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  proposed  finally  that  the 
new  union  should  be  called  the  German 
Realm,  and  its  President  the  German 
Emperor.  This  proposition  having  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Council 
and  of  the  Diet,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
proclaimed  German  Emperor  at  Versailles 
on  January  18,  1871,  Bismarck  reading 
the  Emperor’s  first  proclamation  tc>  the 
German  people  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  an  assembly  of  representatives 
from  all  the  states. 

To  procure  for  this  newly  created  union 
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a stronger  boundary,  and  to  protect  the 
southern  states  against  France,  whose 
army  had  so  often  invaded  them  in  the 
past,  Bismarck  insisted,  in  all  negotiations 
for  peace,  on  the  surrender  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which 
should  henceforth  belong  again,  as  of  old, 
to  the  German  realm.  Already,  on  Sep- 
tember 13, 1870,  he  had  by  a circular  note 
prepared  the  neutral  powers  for  the  posi- 
tion which  he  was  determined  to  assume 
in  the  ratification  of  peace.  He  had  de- 
clared in  this  note  that  France,  whether 
it  preserved  all  its  territory  or  not,  would 
not  forgive  its  humiliation,  and  would 
ever  be  longing  for  revenge.  The  surest 
way,  therefore,  of  securing  lasting  peace 
would  be  to  provide  Germany  with  the 
safest  boundaries  of  defence.  “As  long 
as  France,”  he  wrote,  “remains  in  the 
possession  of  Strasburg  and  Metz,  its 
offensive  is  stronger  than  our  defensive 
in  the  whole  South,  and  in  the  North  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Strasburg 
in  the  possession  of  France  is  an  ever- 
open  gate  of  invasion.  In  German  pos- 
session, Strasburg  and  Metz  will  have  a 
defensive  character.  In  more  than  twenty 
wars  we  have  never  been  the  aggressors 
of  France,  and  we  desire  nothing  of  the 
latter  but  security  in  our  own  country, 
which  has  been  so  often  endangered  by 
France.”  The  French,  who  for  a long 
time  refused  the  cession  of  said  provinces, 
found  themselves  finally  compelled  to 
yield,  and  on  February  26,1871,  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  Thiers  and  Favre,  sign- 
ed, with  Bismarck,  at  Versailles  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  which  stipulated  the 
surrender  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the 
payment  of  the  war  indemnity.  After 
entering  Paris,  Bismarck  returned  to  Ber- 
lin, being  welcomed  everywhere  by  pop- 
ular demonstrations  of  favor  and  love; 
and  on  May  10th  he  signed  in  Frankfort 
the  final  peace  with  France,  which  was 
ratified  by  both  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
man governments  on  May  22,  1871. 
When  the  German  troops  returned,  under 
the  command  of  Emperor  William  I.,  he 
was  appointed  to  lead  their  entry  into 
Berlin,  riding  with  Field-Marshal  Moltke 
at  his  right  and  Minister  of  War  Roon  at 
his  left,  before  the  King  and  Emperor, 
who  had  said  at  Versailles,  “Roon  has 
sharpened  the  sword,  Moltke  has  wielded 
it,  and  Bismarck  has  by  his  tested  policy 
raised  Prussia  to  its  present  height.”  At 
the  opening  of  the  first  German  Parlia- 
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ment  the  Chancellor  of  the  new  realm 
received  from  his  sovereign  the  title  of 
“Fiirst,”  with  the  princely  domain  of 
Schwarzenbeck,  which  he  enlarged  by 
purchasing  the  adjoining  “ Friedrichs- 
ruh,”  his  well-known  Tusculum,  where 
of  late  he  has  often  sought  retirement 
from  public  life. 

The  great  task  of  his  career  had  been 
fulfilled,  German  unity  had  been  realized. 
It  had,  indeed,  required  iron  and  blood, 
but,  to  quote  from  the  Correspondence  of 
John  L.  Motley , lately  edited  by  George 
W.  Curtis,  “such  enormous  results  were 
never  before  reached  with  so  little  blood- 
shed in  comparison.  They  are  national, 
popular,  natural  achievements,  accom- 
plished almost  as  if  by  magic,  by  the  tre- 
mendous concentrated  will  of  one  politi- 
cal giant Intellect,  science,  national- 

ity,  popular  enthusiasm,  are  embodied  in 


the  German  movement.  They  must  un- 
questionably lead  to  liberty  and  a higher 
civilization.  Yet  many  are  able  to  see 
nothing  in  it  but  the  triumph  of  mili- 
tary despotism.”  With  tbe  year  1871 
Furst  Bismarck  entered  upon  a peaceful 
policy,  which  he  unwaveringly  pursued, 
organizing  the  new  realm  more  firmly, 
checking  the  interference  of  Catholicism 
in  state  affairs,  favoring  social  legisla- 
tion and  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  constantly 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  for- 
eign powers.  All  comparisons  by  which 
he  has  been  set  forth  as  a second  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  have  thus  proved  incon- 
sistent with  facts.  He  has  never  shown 
any  ambition  for  seeing  Germany  enter 
upon  an  aggressive  policy  after  it  had 
gathered  strength  within  and  had  be- 
come a power  of  the  first  rank. 


TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

BY  MATT  CRIM. 


HER  POINT 

HELEN  LESTER  spent  the  first  three 
years  of  her  widowhood  in  Europe. 
Then,  tired  of  wandering,  came  home, 
planning  to  have  a house  built  on  her 
place  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  She 
had  plenty  of  money;  she  wondered  that 
she  had  never  thought  of  putting  some  of 
it  into  a summer  home  before,  where  she 
could  have  her  friends  to  visit  her,  play 
the  hostess,  have  dogs  and  horses,  and 
lead  a free,  open-air  life.  She  grew  en- 
thusiastic over  the  pictures  her  quickened 
imagination  drew. 

“I  suppose  I must  consult  an  archi- 
tect?” she  said  to  her  friend  and  legal 
adviser,  bald,  gray  - bearded  Mr.  Adder- 
ton  Sims,  who  regarded  her,  with  a mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  amusement,  as  a 
whimsical  but  charming  young  woman. 

“I  think  so,  unless  you  wish  to  draw 
the  plans  yourself.” 

“ As  if  I could!”  she  cried,  half  laugh- 
ing. “ You  think  this  building  is  simply 
a fad.” 

“ Fad  or  not,  my  dear  Helen,  I see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  amuse  your- 
self with  it.  You  are  one  of  the  fortunate 
few  who  have  everything  they  want.” 

* ‘ Unfortunate,  you  mean,  Mr.  Sims.  It 
is  deadly  monotony  to  have  everything 
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you  want.  I am  sick  of  it.  I should 
like  to  feel  a burning  desire  for  some- 
thing I could  not  get,”  she  said,  with 
a touch  of  impatient  weariness.  “I’m 
afraid  this  house  is  only  a fad,  but  it  will 
amuse  me  while  it  lasts.” 

“Never  mind;  you  are  young  enough 
to  have  plenty  of  disappointments  yet,” 
said  the  old  lawyer,  consolingly.  He  had 
known  her  father,  and  he  had  also  known 
her  husband — a prosaic  middle-aged  man, 
who  had  indulged  his  young  wife  in  all 
her  whims  and  fancies,  and  who  had  left 
her  a large  fortune  when  he  died.  Mr. 
Sims  decided  that  she  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged and  spoiled,  she  looked  so  lovely 
sitting  there  in  the  office  chair  opposite 
him,  the  soft  shades  of  heliotrope  in  her 
gown  and  bonnet  giving  additional  lustre 
to  her-Mght  gold  hair,  and  bringing  out 
the  clear  whiteness  of  her  skin.  She  had 
brilliant  dark  blue  eyes,  and  might  have 
been  twenty-three  instead  of  twenty-seven, 
the  passing  years  left  so  slight  an  impress 
upon  her.  “Why  have  you  selected 
Morristown  ?”  he  inquired,  after  that 
short,  silent  scrutiny  of  her  beauty. 

“Because  it  is  old,  it  is  historical,  and 
you  know  I own  a piece  of  land  out  there. 
It  is  a picturesque  location,  and  gives  a 
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fine  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.” 

“Suppose  you  go  with  me  to  the  Ar- 
chitectural League  this  evening?  The 
exhibition  is  rather  fine  this  spring,  and 
you  might  see  some  designs  that  you 
would  like.” 

“I  should  be  delighted  to  go,”  she 
cried,  with  animation.  “Thank  you  for 
suggesting  it.  Houses  are  to  be  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  my  life  now,  and  I in- 
tend to  study  architecture.” 

Mr.  Sims  smiled.  Her  confident  an- 
nouncement struck  him  as  deliciously 
amusing;  it  betrayed  such  ignorance.  To 
study  architecture  earnestly,  comprehen- 
sively, meant  years  of  hard  labor.  He 
knew  men  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  profession  without  reach- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  results,  but  if 
Helen  Lester  made  architecture  one  of 
her  whims,  it  would  do  no  harm. 

They  went  to  the  exhibition  that  even- 
ing. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writer 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  architect- 
ure, nor  the  rapidly  growing  interest 
Americans  are  taking  in  it.  Nor  can  I 
enter  into  a detailed  account  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Architectural  League,  a club 
growing  in  strength  and  importance  ev- 
ery year.  Its  extent  surprised  Helen 
Lester.  She  opened  wide  her  eyes  at  the 
elaborate  drawings,  the  mural  decora- 
tions, displayed  in  the  long,  brilliantly 
lighted  rooms.  A goodly  number  of  men 
were  walking  about,  inspecting  designs, 
discussing  various  schools  of  architecture, 
with  here  and  there  a group  of  women. 
Mrs.  Lester  stopped  before  the  strong, 
bold  drawing  of  a colonial  mansion,  hung 
in  a corner,  away  from  imposing  church- 
es. Greek  columns  and  arches,  and  ornate 
dwellings.  Its  noble  simplicity  pleased 
her. 

“ It  is  just  what  I want,”  she  said,  after 
a brief,  comprehensive  survey. 

Mr.  Sims  put  up  his  glasses  and  looked 
at  the  name  in  the  corner  of  the  drawing. 
“Louis  Stephens.  I know  him;  a clever 
young  fellow ; a Southerner, who  has  been 
abroad  and  studied.” 

“ I must  know  him  too,”  said  Helen  Les- 
ter, in  her  charming  imperious  way.  “ I 
want  him  to  design  my  house.” 

“ I wouldn’t  decide  hastily,”  the  lawyer 
remonstrated,  with  gentle  caution. 

Helen  laughed.  “ Dear  Mr.  Sims,  why 
should  I hesitate  and  wait  when  I know 
just  what  I want  at  once  ? You  know  it 
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is  my  nature  to  decide  my  likes  and  dis- 
likes in  the  greatest  haste,  even  to  the  col- 
or of  my  gowns.  I know  that  I want  this 
young  architect  to  design  my  house.  His 
style  pleases  me.” 

Mr.  Sims  was  too  old  and  wise  a man  to 
argue  with  a wilful  woman.  He  instant- 
ly yielded  the  point.  “He  may  be  here 
this  evening.” 

“Then  I should  like  to  be  introduced 
to  him.” 

He  was  there,  and  they  found  him 
standing  before  some  mural  decorations; 
and  when  he  turned  his  dark,  clean-shav- 
en face  toward  them,  with  its  fine,  strong, 
almost  rugged  features,  its  full  low  fore- 
head, over  which  short,  wavy  dark  hair 
fell,  and  soft,  womanishly  handsome  eyes, 
Helen  Lester  impulsively  decided  that  she 
would  like  the  man  as  well  as  his  work. 

It  was  after  that  unconventional  fashion 
that  she  met  Louis  Stephens  for  the  first 
time.  She  said  some  graceful,  pleasant 
things  about  his  drawing,  and  quite 
frankly  told  him  that  he  must  make  the 
plans  for  her  summer  residence,  appoint- 
ed an  hour  when  he  should  call  upon  her 
the  next  morning,  gave  him  her  address, 
and  turned  away  with  a bow,  leaving  him 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  She  desired  it; 
of  course  he  must  do  it.  That  was  the 
impression  conveyed ; but  a young  archi- 
tect with  his  reputation  to  make  would 
not  cavil  at  the  imperiousness  of  a beau- 
tiful woman  when  she  held  out  such  a 
flattering  chance  to  him. 

He  called  at  the  hour  appointed,  and 
was  shown  at  once  to  her  presence.  She 
had  looked  forward  to  the  interview  with 
a certain  degree  of  pleasure.  It  would 
be  a new  experience,  and  she  had  grown 
just  weary  enough  of  her  prosperous  even 
life  to  be  glad  of  new  sensations  and  ex- 
periences. She  detained  him  beyond  the 
ordinary  business  interview,  for  she  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  an  enthusiast  in 
his  profession,  and  drew  him  out  with 
many  artfully  innocent  questions.  They 
had  gone  over  much  of  the  same  ground 
in  the  Old  World,  but  while  she  had  look- 
ed on  it  with  the  superficial  eyes  of  the 
average  traveller,  he  had  been  a student. 

She  understood  the  art  of  listening,  and 
not  until  she  gayly  cried,  “ You  humili- 
ate me,  Mr.  Stephens;  I must  go  abroad 
again,”  did  he  realize  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  led  away  by  his  subject  and 
her  flattering  interest.  Before  he  left  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  go  out  to 
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Morristown  together  to  look  at  the  loca- 
tion for  the  house  and  the  surrounding 
landscape,  for  everything  must  harmo- 
nize. She  was  impatient  to  have  the 
work  commenced,  taking  a kind  of  child- 
ish delight  in  the  thought.  Yet  the  ar- 
chitect as  well  as  the  house  occupied  her 
mind  after  he  had  withdrawn. 

“ He  is  a manly  man,  simple  and  un- 
affected. I will  have  blue  silk  panels  in 
my  boudoir.  His  eyes  are  as  dark  as  an 
Andalusian’s.  I wonder  if  I cannot  have 
an  Oriental  room,  with  real  Eastern  stuffs 
to  decorate  it.  He  is  in  love  with  his 
profession,  yet  he  has  not  neglected  other 
branches  of  culture.  How  fortunate  that 
I should  secure  his  services!  But  I am 
always  fortunate.  To  desire  a thing  is 
to  get  it.  Well,  I’ll  not  quarrel  with  fate 
this  time.  I am  unaccountably  interest- 
ed in  this  young  man.  His  face  appeals 
to  me.  I wonder  if  he  has  ever  been  in 
love  ? Of  course,  half  a dozen  times,  prob- 
ably. Those  ardent  Southern  tempera- 
ments are  very  susceptible.” 

So  ran  her  secret  thoughts,  and  when 
the  day  for  her  trip  to  Morristown  with 
Stephens  arrived,  she  put  on  a ravishing 
travelling  gown  and  bonnet,  with  just 
the  merest  suggestion  of  mourning  about 
them. 

It  was  a sunny  afternoqn.  Patches  of 
snow  still  lay  here  and  there  on  the  Jer- 
sey hills,  but  light  shades  of  green  were 
appearing  among  the  gray  and  brown 
colors  of  the  valleys,  and  the  quickening 
spirit  of  spring  could  be  felt  in  the  south 
wind. 

Helen  Lester  felt  a queer  sensation  of 
youthful  joy  and  expectancy  thrilling  her. 
There  was  something  novel  in  this  inde- 
pendent little  business  trip  with  her  ar- 
chitect, something  fascinating  in  the  way 
they  mixed  lighter  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  more  serious  one  of  build- 
ing a house.  His  deference,  his  delicate 
care  for  her  comfort,  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  attitude  of  the  young  man  toward 
all  womanhood.  It  was  evident  contact 
with  the  world  had  not  robbed  him  of 
that  old-fashioned  chivalrous  regard  for 
the  gentler  sex  his  mother,  perchance, 
had  taught  him  on  a remote  Southern 
plantation.  Helen  Lester  studied  him 
with  ever-increasing  delight,  her  brilliant 
half-lowered  eyes  taking  in  every  move- 
ment, even  the  anxious  glance  he  cast  on 
her  thin  Parisian  boots  when  they  left 
the  car. 


44  Shall  I order  a carriage,  Mrs.  Les- 
ter?” 

44 Oh  no;  I would  rather  walk.” 

44 But  the  streets  are  damp  and  cold.” 

44 1 am  not  afraid,  thank  you.” 

And  they  strolled  along  the  quiet 
streets,  past  the  square,  with  its  leafless 
trees,  its  tall  slender  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  Morris  County,  and  up  by  the  ancient 
court-house,  its  roof  green  with  the  mould 
of  a century  or  more,  and  out  to  the  fair 
plateau  where  Helen  had  planned  to  have 
her  house  built.  They  walked  over  the 
ground,  discussed  plans,  and  grew  very 
enthusiastic,  the  magnetic  fire  of  the 
architect  setting  aflame  some  unsuspected 
smouldering  spark  in  the  woman’s  na- 
ture. There  were  numerous  walks  and 
talks  afterward,  but  Helen  Lester  dated 
her  absorbing  interest  in  the  young  South- 
erner from  that  afternoon. 

44  From  an  architectural  and  artistic 
point  of  view  a colonial  mansion  would 
be  the  most  fitting,”  said  Stephens,  tak- 
ing a dreamy  survey  of  the  rolling  hills 
on  one  side,  their  outlines  softened  in  a 
haze  of  sunlight,  and  of  the  historical  old 
town  on  the  other. 

44  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  a wo- 
man who  desires  a home  that  will  remind 
her  of  her  childhood,  the  colonial  seems 
eminently  proper.  I spent  my  earliest 
years  on  a Virginia  plantation,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens.” 

His  eyes  brightened.  44  You  are  a South- 
erner too  ?” 

44No;  I cannot  claim  any  such  distinc- 
tion,” laughingly;  and  what  pearls  of 
teeth  gleamed  between  her  lips  when  she 
laughed!  She  was  fully  conscious  of  it, 
and  of  the  eloquent  language  of  her  eyes 
when  she  wished  to  make  them  eloquent. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a series  of 
little  journeys  out  to  Morristown  through 
the  spring  and  the  early  summer.  The 
snow  melted  away,  the  south  wind  and 
April  rains  brought  forth  flowers  from  the 
quickened  earth  and  leaves  on  the  naked 
trees.  The  season  revealed  much  to  Helen 
Lester;  the  spark  of  love  kindled  in  her 
pure  cold  heart  burned  and  burned  until 
it  seemed  to  fill  all  her  being.  She  had 
never  loved  before,  and  she  had  grown 
selfish  with  the  sort  of  selfishness  a wo- 
man is  apt  to  unconsciously  gather  about 
her  when  she  has  been  indulged  and  grati- 
fied in  all  her  tastes  and  desires. 

She  welcomed  love  with  trembling  fear 
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and  delight,  it  opened  such  a new  world 
to  her,  gave  her  such  tender  patience  and 
toleration  for  the  weaknesses  of  other 
people.  What  a delicious  secret  it  was  to 
carry  about  in  her  heart!  What  a de- 
lightful sensation  to  feel  so  anxious  about 
her  personal  appearance,  to  feel  absolutely 
afraid  of  not  pleasing  one  certain  person ! 

Sometimes  she  would  laugh  to  herself 
and  hide  her  face  in  her  hands,  blushing 
like  a rose,  and  softly  murmuring:  44 1 am 
in  love;  I am  really  in  love.  How  do  I 
know  it  — I,  who  have  walked  in  blind- 
ness for  twenty-seven  years  ? But  I do 
know  it,  though  it  may  defy  all  analysis, 
though  I have  no  former  experience  by 
which  to  gauge  my  feelings.  It  is  greater 
knowledge  than  to  read  all  the  books  of 
the  world,  than  to  study  all  philosophies. 
The  sage  may  count  himself  wise,  but  now 
I know  that  the  unlettered  peasant  girl 
who  has  loved  has  risen  to  the  supreme 
height  of  human  wisdom.  ” 

Stephens's  unconsciousness  amused  her. 

“What  would  he  say  if  he  could  look 
into  my  heart,  read  my  thoughts?”  she 
would  secretly  muse  while  talking  to 
him.  “What  would  he  do  if  he  knew 
that  every  glance  he  gives  me,  every  in- 
tonation of  his  voice  has  become  more 
precious  than  gold  or  jewels  to  me?” 

But  it  delighted  her  to  throw  safeguards 
around  her  secret,  to  utter  some  conven- 
tional commonplace  while  tender  caress- 
ing words  hovered  on  her  lips;  or  to  play 
with  a pencil — one  of  his  pencils — while 
her  fingers  tingled  to  smooth  down  the 
roughness  of  his  hair,  or  to  be  laid  against 
his  brow.  How  many  consultations  the 
building  of  that  house  required ! Stephens 
submitted  all  the  plans  to  her,  and  often 
it  pleased  her  to  find  fault  or  to  suggest 
changes,  and  sometimes  their  interviews 
would  end  in  heated  arguments  as  to 
interior  decorations,  staircases,  and  fire- 
places. She  would  make  him  half  angry ; 
then,  when  he  had  gone  away,  recall  him 
with  a sweet  note  of  apology,  or  send  him 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  her. 

The  house  seemed  to  be  Stephens's  chief 
interest,  and  as  the  season  advanced  Helen 
began  to  feel  restless,  to  wish  that  he  would 
think  more  of  her  as  a woman,  and  less 
as  his  employer.  The  exaltation  of  a great 
passion,  which  could  not  take  account  of 
the  future,  gradually  passed.  At  first  she 
had  been  satisfied  with  her  own  feelings, 
but  a desire  for  some  response  from  him 
spoiled  the  perfection  of  her  joy. 


They  had  become  friends,  and  gradual- 
ly touched  upon  personal  experiences,  be- 
came confidential.  Her  life  had  been  so 
smooth,  so  soft  and  sheltered,  that  she  had 
little  to  tell;  but  her  flattering  interest 
drew  from  him  many  stories  of  his  child- 
hood spent  on  a plantation,  his  taste  for 
architecture  early  developed,  his  desire  to 
study  it,  his  mother’s  death,  the  sale  of  his 
old  home,  and  his  plunge  into  the  great 
world.  The  name  of  a distant  cousin  often 
fell  from  his  lips.  She  seemed  to  be  mixed 
up  in  all  his  early  adventures,  to  be  the 
repository  of  his  youthful  secrets.  Abbie 
Lestrange  borrowed  books  for  him;  Ab- 
bie bound  up  his  wounded  hand  when  he 
fell  from  the  roof,  where  he  had  gone  to 
set  up  a unique  martin  hat,  one  of  his  first 
architectural  designs. 

“ She  must  be  quite  elderly.” 

“Abbie?  Oh  no,  unless  you  call  me 
elderly.  She  is  a month  or  two  younger 
than  I.” 

“She  is  your  cousin  ?” 

44  Yes,  in  a remote  way.” 

“I  suppose  she  felt  sorry  to  have  you 
go  away  ?” 

His  dark  eyes  grew  dreamy;  a slight 
smile  curled  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
Helen  felt  that  he  had  forgotten  her  exist- 
ence, and  shuddered  as  though  suddenly 
chilled. 

“I  think  she  did.  Abbie  is  a good 
girl.” 

44  And  pretty?”  carelessly. 

“Very  pretty.” 

What  meant  that  sharp  pain  piercing 
her  heart?  Could  it  be  jealousy? 

44  Dark  or  fair?” 

“Dark.”  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her,  warm  admiration  in  his 
glance.  “ You  are  a lily,  but  she  would 
have  to  be  called  a tiger-lily.” 

She  smiled,  with  suddenly  lightened 
heart,  and  chided  herself  for  being  so  fool- 
ish as  to  imagine  that  he  could  be  in  love 
with  this  cousin. 

“I  have  put  you  through  a merciless 
catechising,  Mr.  Stephens;  pardon  me  for 
it.” 

“You  are  only  too  good  to  seem  inter- 
ested,” and  he  impulsively  kissed  her 
hand. 

“The  very  smallest,  simplest  detail  of 
your  life  interests  me,”  she  said,  softly, 
then  bit  her  lip,  vexed  with  herself  for 
saying  so  much.  But  her  words  did  not 
hold  the  same  significance  for  him  that 
they  did  for  her. 
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“Thank  you;  but  you  are  too  kind,” 
he  cried,  protestingly.  “ You  make  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  bore  you  dreadfully.” 

She  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  about 
that  cousin.  She  wanted  that  ghost  of 
jealousy  to  be  finally  laid.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  unhappy;  she  could  not  bear 
pain  as  one  used  to  it. 

44  I suppose  you  correspond  with  Miss 
Lest  range  ?” 

41  Oh  yes,  we  keep  one  another  informed 
as  to  the  changes  in  ourselves  and  our 
surroundings.  That  was  the  compact  we 
made  before  I went  away,  nearly  seven 
years  ago.” 

“You  have  not  seen  her  in  seven 
years  ?” 

“No;  but  occasionally  we  exchange 
photographs,”  smiling,  as  if  be  half  ex- 
pected her  to  exclaim  over  the  foolishness 
of  such  a thing.  But  she  did  not;  she 
was  too  absorbed  in  her  own  feelings. 
The  ghost  would  not  be  effectually  laid. 
It  haunted  her  sometimes,  mocked  at  her 
in  little  thrills  and  pangs  of  jealous  fear, 
made  hope  look  wan,  clouded  the  future. 
But  a well-defined  intention  to  win  Ste- 
phens’s love  shaped  itself  amid  the  conflict 
of  her  thoughts.  It  would  be  the  keenest 
irony  of  fate  to  give  everything  else  she 
desired  and  deny  her  this  one  supreme 
joy,  without  which  life  would  be  value- 
less. She  would  not  contemplate  it,  or 
think  that  she  was  to  be  taken  at  her  own 
rash  words,  uttered  to  the  lawyer  only  a 
few  hours  before  meeting  Stephens.  It 
was  her  wealth  standing  between  them. 
Because  he  was  poor  and  comparatively 
unknown,  his  pride  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  advantage  of  her  kindness,  to  strive 
for  the  winning  of  her  heart.  He  would 
not  be  called  a fortune-hunter,  or  offer 
himself  to  a woman  when  he  had  naught 
but  himself  to  offer.  Perhaps  a loyal 
sense  of  honor  toward  her  as  his  employer 
held  him  aloof,  or  perhaps  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  she  could  or  would 
love  him. 

She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  most 
conventional  way,  but  now  she  secretly 
rebelled  against  the  unwritten  law  forbid- 
ding a woman  to  acknowledge  her  love 
until  asked  for  it.  If  she  could  speak  to 
him,  tell  the  simple  truth,  instead  of  hid- 
ing her  love  as  though  it  were  a thing  to 
be  ashamed  of ! She  tasted  of  real  suffer- 
ing when  she  reached  that  point,  and  it 
was  bitter  to  her. 

Do  not  think  that  it  required  a few 
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days  or  a few  weeks  to  get  to  that.  Months 
had  elapsed.  The  house  progressed  slow- 
ly, but  of  that  Helen  felt  rather  glad,  as 
its  completion  would,  she  felt  sure,  bring 
her  heart  affair  to  a crisis.  She  read  a 
good  many  books  on  architecture,  fell  into 
the  habit  of  looking  at  buildings  with  ob- 
servant eyes,  to  distinguish  between  their 
good  and  bad  points,  and  learned  to  ap- 
preciate beauty  of  structure — all  to  please 
Louis  Stephens,  who  seemed  gratified, 
without  understanding  her  motive. 

In  the  middle  of  the  winter  she  decided 
to  go  South,  to  see  what  change  would  do 
for  her,  to  put  herself  to  a test,  and  all  the 
weeks  of  her  absence  spent  half  the  time 
thinking  of  Stephens,  reading  his  brief 
letters — filled  mostly  with  news  of  the 
building,  its  progress,  and  the  decorations 
he  had  planned  for  the  interior — and  an- 
swering them  guardedly,  hardly  saying 
enough  in  her  fear  of  saying  too  much. 

But  earthly  affairs,  even  those  involv- 
ing the  hearts  of  men,  have  an  end,  and 
sometimes  it  comes  abruptly.  It  was 
about  a year  from  the  beginning  of  that 
house  that  it  was  finished,  and  stood  forth 
a triumph  of  architectural  beauty.  Ste- 
phens felt  justly  proud  of  it,  the  interior 
as  well  as  the  exterior.  His  taste  and 
skill  had  been  called  into  requisition  in 
the  furnishing  as  well  as  the  decorations, 
and  the  April  day  he  went  out  with  Helen 
to  see  her  take  formal  possession  he  looked 
very  happy.  She  was  flushed  and  excited, 
and  looked  beautiful,  though  her  laugh- 
ing mouth  quivered,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
to  have  the  moisture  of  tears  in  their  brill- 
iant depths. 

It  was  a chilly  afternoon,  and  a great 
wood  fire  greeted  them  when  they  enter- 
ed the  hall,  its  ruddy  glow  lighting  up 
the  stairway,  and  the  splendid  white  and 
gold  furnishing  of  the  parlor  beyond.  It 
was  really  like  coming  home,  for  a little 
feast  was  being  spread  in  the  dining-room, 
and  Mrs.  Lester’s  maid  came  out  to  take 
her  wraps. 

Stephens  turned  to  Helen  as  they  walk- 
ed up  to  the  hearth,  and  taking  her  hand, 
said  : 44  Are  you  pleased  ? Are  you  satis- 
fied ?” 

44  Perfectly,  ” her  fingers  closing  around 
his.  He  gave  them  a warm  pressure. 

“It  is  beautiful.  I hope  I’m  not  cov- 
etous, but  I wish  that  I could  have  one 
like  it.” 

44  You  can — have  it,”  with  a little  gasp 
for  breath,  turning  white,  too,  as  a privet 
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flower.  But  his  roving  eyes  were  taking 
in  the  breadth  and  harmonious  decora- 
tions of  the  hall,  and  he  merely  laughed, 
taking  her  words  as  a jest. 

“Can  I,  and  turn  you  out  into  th fe  cold  ?” 

“No;  the  gift  must  include  the  giver.” 

She  had  withdrawn  her  hand  from  his, 
and  stood  before  him,  still  pale,  but  out- 
wardly composed.  Did  he  take  in  the 
full  meaning  of  her  words  ? He  looked 
at  her  and  flushed. 

“You  are  cruel  to  carry  your  jest  so 
far,”  he  said,  in  a low  tone. 

“I  am  not  jesting,  Louis” — what  ca- 
ressing tenderness  lent  itself  to  her  voice 
as  she  uttered  his  name!  “My  heart  is 
yours.  Why  should  I not  offer  myself 
and  all  I have  to  you  ?” 

“Mrs.  Lester!”  he  stammered,  agita- 
tedly. 

“It  is  not  wrong  for  me  to  say  this, 
but  I must  tell  you  that  your  pride  is  fool- 
ish, dear — foolish.  You  may  love  it  in- 
stead of  me,  but  I — I will  not  let  such 
barriers  keep  me  silent.  I — ” 

“ Hush ! Oh,  good  heavens !”  he  cried, 
and  smote  his  hands  together  in  an  uncon- 
sciously tragic  way.  “Mrs.  Lester,  you 
are  not  in  earnest.  You — ” 

She  flushed  and  paled,  for  there  was  no 
joy  in  his  agitation,  but  she  held  desper- 
ately to  her  composure. 

“ I am  in  earnest;  but  you—  I see  that 
I have  been  mistaken — that  you  do  not 
care  for  me — that — ” 

“ I am  engaged,”  he  said. 

“To— to  Miss  Lestrange?” 

“Yes.” 

She  sunk  down  on  the  divan  wheel- 
ed to  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  groping 
blindly  for  the  silken  cushions  to  hide  her 
face;  but  before  that  refuge  could  shelter 
her  he  was  on  his  knees  at  her  side,  had 
drawn  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  had 
kissed  her. 

“Forgive  me!  forgive  me!” 

She  pushed  him  away.  “There  is  no- 
thing to  forgive.  It  is  my  mistake.  I 
thought — % But  why  try  to  explain?  Go ! 
Will  you  please  go?” 

He  rose,  and  without  another  word  left 
her  alone  with  her  new  home  and  her 
great,  bitter  shame.  She  fell  down  among 
the  cushions,  tearless,  but  writhing  with 
anguish  at  the  new  and  splendid  things 
about  her,  even  the  fire-light,  mocking  her 
desolation.  She  had  desired  something 
with  a great  desire,  and  it  had  been  de- 
nied her. 


HIS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

When  Stephens  reached  his  rooms  that 
night,  dinnerless,  yet  unconscious  of  hun- 
ger, he  cast  himself,  still  gloved  and  over- 
coated, into  a chair,  and  tried  to  bring  or- 
der out  of  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts.  The 
journey  from  Morristown  back  to  New 
York  had  passed  like  a confused  dream. 
His  mental  vision  held  only  one  clear 
picture— Helen  lying  prone  on  the  lounge 
as  he  had  seen  her  in  one  fleeting  back- 
ward glance.  He  writhed,  as  though 
himself  wounded,  when  he  thought  of  the 
anguish  she  suffered.  He  was  so  true  a 
gentleman  that  not  a moment’s  self-com- 
placency soothed  him  with  the  thought 
of  a beautiful  woman  loving  him,  and  un- 
sought offering  him  herself,  her  wealth, 
all  that  she  possessed. 

He  felt  that  he  had  been  brutal  in  his 
rejection  of  the  munificent  gift.  But  it 
had  come  upon  him  so  suddenly,  and  he 
was  so  unused  to  temporizing,  that  he 
had  not  time  to  soften  the  truth.  He  put 
his  head  between  his  hands  and  groaned 
aloud  in  acute  sympathy  for  her.  He 
did  not  misjudge  the  quality  of  her  wo- 
manhood, or  think  her  bold  in  what  she 
did.  How  she  must  have  nerved  her- 
self to  it!  With  what  matchless  courage 
she  bore  herself  through  the  trying  scene 
till  the  last,  when  hope  and  pride  and 
courage  seemed  to  all  go  down  together! 
He  thrilled  at  the  memory  of  that  kiss, 
that  moment’s  infolding  of  her  trembling 
figure  in  his  arms.  For  the  first  time 
he  felt  himself  really  unfaithful  to  that 
more  than  seven  years’  engagement. 

He  had  had  his  light  follies,  had  paid 
court  to  handsome  eyes,  to  beautiful 
faces,  but  they  were  things  touching  his 
fancy;  this  shook  the  centre  and  circum- 
ference of  his  heart.  He  rapidly  review- 
ed that  year,  and  the  way  he  had  drifted 
along,  accepting  Helen  Lester’s  friend- 
ship, sighing  sometimes  when  he  thought 
that  it  would  end  when  her  house  had 
been  completed.  His  own  future  seemed 
So  firmly  settled,  he  had  so  long  looked 
upon  Abbie  Lestrange  as  his  second  self, 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  a shaken 
fidelity  until  now.  He  had  never  loved 
his  cousin  with  any  wild  and  ardent 
passion.  It  was  a calm,  strong  affection 
founded  upon  his  perfect  faith  in  her. 

Designing  Mrs.  Lester’s  house  had 
brought  other  work  to  him,  and  he  felt 
himself  taking  foothold  in  his  profession. 
But  his  prosperity  he  had  kept  from  his 
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betrothed,  planning  to  give  her  a surprise 
by  going  South  after  her.  Now  he  felt 
that  the  ground  had  been  cut  from  under 
his  feet.  Never  had  there  been  an  hour 
of  his  life  so  fraught  with  conflicting 
emotions.  Could  he  go  on,  calmly  meet 
the  obligations  binding  him,  without  be- 
traying aught  of  this  experience,  or  the 
sudden  change  his  feelings  had  under- 
gone? It  seemed  impossible,  and  yet  no 
choice  was  left  to  him. 

He  rose  and  walked  the  floor  to  calm 
the  excitement  burning  within  him.  Two 
or  three  letters  were  lying  on  the  table, 
sent  up  from  his  office,  but  he  did  not 
even  glance  at  them  until  the  night  had 
'been  half  spent.  Then  he  found  that  one 
of  them  was  from  his  cousin  Abbie.  He 
had  not  heard  from  her  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  the  seeming  neglect  had  not 
disturbed  him,  as  the  regularity  of  their 
correspondence  had  often  been  broken  by 
such  lapses  on  the  part  of  both.  He  sat 
down  and  broke  the  seal,  feeling  not 
guilty,  but  sorrowful.  Poor  Abbie!  her 
long  faithful  waiting  had  been  ill  re- 
warded. But  he  would  be  always  true 
in  the  letter  if  not  in  the  spirit.  He  turn- 
ed to  the  light,  and  this  is  what  he  read : 

“Dear  Lours,— I don’t  know  whether 
I shall  surprise,  shock,  or  grieve  you 
when  I say  that  I wish  to  be  released 
from  our  engagement.  It  is  better  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  the  worst  of  the 
truth,  at  once.  I love  another  man  as  I 
never  have  and  never  shall  love  you. 
He  has  but  lately  come  into  my  life,  yet 
taught  me  things  I have  heretofore  had 
no  knowledge  of,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
distinction  between  love  as  a master  pas- 
sion and  love  as  a calm  affection.  You 
will  not  think  me  heartless,  for  in  this 
illumination  of  my  inner  self  I can  see 
that  your  love  for  me  is  of  that  same 
tranquil  quality  as  mine  for  you.  I know 
now  that  had  you  loved  me  differently 
you  could  not  have  spent  so  many  years 
away  from  me.  You  would  have  risked 
poverty,  everything,  to  have  had  me  with 
you,  the  sharer  of  your  difficulties  and 
your  small  triumphs.  Don’t  think,  my 
dear  Louis,  my  friend,  my  brother,  that  I 
reproach  you,  or  that  I found  the  waiting 
tedious.  I have  often  longed  to  see  you, 
look  into  your  kind,  handsome  eyes,  talk 
with  you,  but  it  was  without  acute  pain, 
nor  did  an  imaginary  meeting  thrill  me 
with  rapture.  Can  I not  safely  judge 


the  state  of  your  heart  by  my  own?  I 
know  it  as  well  as  though  you  sat  here 
and  told  me  so.  I am  not  impatient  for 
my  freedom.  Consider,  and  write  to  me 
candidly.  We  have  ever  been  truthful 
with  one  another  since  our  childhood, 
and  I hope  that  it  may  never  be  other- 
wise. And  now,  wishing  for  you  the 
blessedness  of  a love  full  and  complete,  ! 
remain  as  ever, 

Affectionately  yours,  Abbie.” 

He  read  it  once,  read  it  twice;  then, 
with  the  thin,  vaporous-looking  sheets  still 
in  his  hand,  leaned  back  and  laughed 
aloud.  Had  he  been  a woman,  his  emo- 
tions at  that  moment  would  have  been 
called  hysterical.  Here  he  had  been  plan- 
ning in  simple  faith  to  go  speedily  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vows,  had  refused  the 
pearl  of  price  offered  to  him  that  no  tar- 
nish might  rest  on  his  honor,  and  his  re- 
ward had  been  the  loss  of  all.  Then  bit- 
ter rage  seized  him  for  the  sorry  trick,  a 
burning  agony  of  regret.  Why  could  not 
that  letter  have  reached  him  a day  earlier? 
He  dropped  it  under  his  feet,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  He  could  not  feel 
angry  with  his  cousin ; he  could  not  justly 
see  that  any  one  was  to  blame  for  his  sore 
strait,  but  it  was  none  the  less  hard  to 
bear. 

Presently  he  rose,  and  took  down  a box 
from  the  top  of  a bookcase.  He  opened 
it,  and  emptied  its  contents  on  the  table- 
letters  and  photographs.  He  laid  the  let- 
ters to  one  side,  then  gathered  up  the  pho- 
tographs and  held  them  spread  apart,  card 
fashion,  in  his  hand.  Some  of  them  had 
a dusty,  faded  look,  and  some  were  longer 
than  others,  but  they  were  all  of  one  per- 
son, though  they  ranged  from  the  child 
with  loose  curling  hair  to  the  fair  mature 
woman.  They  were  the  pictures  Abbie 
Lestrange  had  given  him  from  time  to 
time.  His  mood  softened  again  as  he 
looked  at  them.  No,  he  could  not  blame 
her,  when  between  her  pictured  eyes  and 
his  came  another  pair,  dark  blue.  and  . so 
tender  that  he  thrilled  at  the  memory. 
He  picked  up  Abbie’s  letter  and  reread  it. 
Then,  pushing  letters  and  pictures  aside, 
he  seized  pen  and  paper  to  write  to  her 
to  give  the  freedom  she  craved,  approving 
her  decision,  wishing  her  much  happiness. 
That  duty  fully  discharged,  he  tried  to 
take  some  account  of  his  own  future,  but, 
confused  and  weary,  he  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  end  of  all  things. 
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He  went  to  his  office  the  next  morn- 
ing as  usual,  but  business  had  lost  all  in- 
terest; not  the  finest  architectural  design 
could  have  roused  him  to  enthusiasm. 
His  thoughts  constantly  dwelt  on  Helen. 
How  did  she  meet  the  new  day?  What  were 
her  feelings  toward  him?  Some  men 
would  have  taken  the  first  train  out  to  see 
her,  would  have  explained,  besought  her 
pardon,  her  love;  but  not  so  Louis  Ste- 
phens. His  first  unthinking  impulse  had 
been  in  that  direction ; but  when  collected, 
when  able  to  look  on  more  than  one  side 
of  the  affair,  he  felt  that  she  would  be 
justified  in  doubting  the  hbnesty  of  his 
motives,  in  accusing  him  of  thinking  of 
her  fortune.  She  did  not  know  the  na- 
ture of  his  affection  for  his  cousin;  she 
would  not  understand ; she  could  not  see 
from  his  point  of  view.  But  he  longed 
to  see  her  again,  and  when  a week  had 
passed  he  felt  that  he  must  seek  her,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  might  be. 

So  one  afternoon,'  with  Miss  Lestrange’s 
letter  in  his  pocket,  he  went  out  to  Morris- 
town. He  had  no  well-planned  explana- 
tion conned:  he  had  no  definite  idea  as  to 
what  he  should  do  or  say  when  they  met. 
He  tingled  with  the  excitement  of  uncer- 
tainty as  he  walked  through  the  ample 
grounds  to  the  house,  fresh  and  clean  and 
harmonious  in  every  line  and  curve.  A 
large  fawn-colored  hound  met  him  at  the 
steps,  and  he  stopped  to  pat  the  creature’s 
handsome  head,  because  he  knew  it  to  be 
one  of  Helen’s  favorites.  The  silence  of 
the  place  seemed  to  close  round  him,  to 
oppress  him.  One  could  have  said  the 
house  was  uninhabited,  looking  at  its 
closed  blinds.  When  he  rang  the  bell,  a 
middle-aged  woman  came  to  the  door. 
He  took  out  his  card. 

“ Mrs.  Lester  at  home  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

He  hesitated,  then  inquired,  “When 
will  she  be  in  ?” 

“Not  for  a long  while.  Didn’t  you 
know,  sir  ?” 

“Know  what?”  he  cried,  in  some  agi- 
tation, his  self-control  ready  to  slip  its 
bouncls. 

“ Mrs.  Lester  has  gone  to  Europe.” 

“ To  Europe !”  he  echoed.  “ I — When 
did  she  leave  ?” 

“Nearly  a week  ago.  Two  days  after 
she  came  out  here.” 

She  eyed  him  with  some  curiosity,  he 
grew  so  pale,  and  waited  for  him  to  speak 
again.  Finally  he  said: 
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4 4 Can  you  give  me  her  address  ? Where 
she  expected  to  stop  ?” 

“ No,  sir;  she  didn’t  leave  any.” 

In  the  following  months  Stephens  suf- 
fered all  the  fruitless  torture,  the  vain  and 
passionate  longing,  of  a full-hearted  but 
apparently  hopeless  love.  Not  all  those 
seven  years  of  separation  from  Abbie  Le- 
strange  had  inflicted  one  such  pang  as  he 
endured  now.  Love  had  given  her  en- 
lightenment, wisdom,  when  she  wrote  that 
he  could  not  have  remained  so  long  away 
from  her  had  his  heart  been  in  her  keep- 
ing. They  still  exchanged  an  occasional 
affectionate  letter.  When  he  received  her 
wedding  cards,  he  sent  congratulations 
and  a handsome  present,  but  declined  to 
see  her  married.  He  could  not  leave  New 
York  as  long  as  there  was  a chance  of 
Helen  Lester’s  return. 

He  called  on  Mr.  Sims  and  asked  for 
her  address;  but  the  old  lawyer  cautiously 
reflected  that  if  she  had  gone  abroad  with- 
out leaving  Stephens  her  address,  it  was 
plain  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  to  keep 
up  with  her  movements.  He  liked  the 
young  architect,  but  to  Helen  he  owed  his 
loyalty.  So  he  evaded  the  request. 

Stephens  felt  that  he  was  being  tried  at 
every  point.  He  was  tempted  to  go  to 
Europe  and  try  to  hunt  her  up,  but  knew 
that  it  would  be  a fruitless  search.  He 
finally  settled  down  to  something  like 
patient  waiting.  He  did  not  try  to  forget 
Helen,  he  had  no  desire  to  try,  but  he 
worked  hard,  and  his  business  increased 
slowly.  It  was  solid  success,  though,  and 
his  name  stood  well  with  his  brother  ar- 
chitects. He  paid  occasional  visits  to 
Morristown,  and  one  unacquainted  with 
the  inner  history  connected  with  Mrs. 
Lester’s  house  would  have  declared  him 
enamoured  of  his  own  skill,  so  surely 
would  his  steps  turn  in  that  direction,  so 
earnestly  would  he  gaze  on  the  mansion 
while  walking  the  roadways  bounding  its 
grounds.  But  the  shutters  of  the  win- 
dows were  ever  forbiddingly  closed,  and 
the  hound  lay  on  the  doorstep,  or  walked 
about  the  long,  nobly  pillared  piazza,  the 
only  living  creature  to  be  seen. 

He  liked  the  old  town,  and  he  was  not 
past  admiring  the  architecture  of  some  of 
its  houses,  old  and  new.  More  than  once 
he  walked  down  to  St.  Peter’s — the  new  St. 
Peter’s  Church — designed  by  an  old-estab- 
lished firm  of  architects  in  New  York.  It 
was  approaching  completion,  and  he  en- 
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joyed  its  grace  and  beauty,  the  airy  tra- 
cery of  stone-work  enclosing  each  pane  of 
its  stained-glass  windows,  the  line  of  lofty 
pillars  dividing  the  chapel  from  the  main 
body  of  the  building.  But  he  could  not 
walk  through  its  silent  interior,  echoing 
with  every  footstep,  without  thinking  of 
Helen.  They  had  seen  the  foundations 
laid,  and  he  had  told  her  what  a fine  piece 
of  architecture  it  would  be,  and  they  were 
to  come  and  see  it  when  finished. 

One  day  in  the  spring  he  met  Mr.  Adder- 
ton  Sims  on  lower  Broadway,  and  the  old 
lawyer  stopped  him.  He  looked  pale  and 
worried,  as  though  the  world  had  all  gone 
wrong. 

44  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Sims?”  Ste- 
phens inquired,  with  concern. 

44  Helen  Lester  has  lost  all  her  money.” 

“Really?”  cried  the  young  architect, 
with  a fiercely  joyful  leap  of  his  heart. 

44  Yes,  really,  though  I don’t  think  you 
need  look  so  confoundedly  glad  of  it.” 

44 1 am  glad  of  it.  It  is  the  best  news 
I’ve  heard  in  a long  time.”  And  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  old  lawyer’s  searching  face. 

“Well,  you  are  a vindictive  rascal, 
then.  What  grudge  can  you  have  against 
her  to  make  you  rejoice  in  her  misfor- 
tune— my  misfortune— for  it  was  partly 
through  me  she  lost  her  money?” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I am  sorry 
for  you.  But  tell  me,  where  is  Mrs.  Les- 
ter?” Stephens  implored.  He  felt  so  ex- 
cited he  was  tempted  to  shake  the  informa- 
tion from  the  lips  of  the  angry  old  man. 
Poor  ? In  misfortune  ? Could  he  ask  any- 
thing better  than  that  ? She  would  have 
no  cause  to  doubt  him  now. 

“She  is  at  Morristown.  Landed  in 
New  York  yesterday,”  said  Mr.  Sims,  cold- 
ly, and  would  have  added  some  bitter 
sarcastic  speech,  but  Stephens  was  gone, 
swallowed  up  in  the  stream  of  people  on 
the  street. 

It  was  dusk  when  the  young  man 
reached  Morristown  and  Helen’s  home. 
Out  of  the  pale  sky  stars  were  shining, 
and  the  Orange  Mountains  were  but  black 
serrated  outlines  against  the  horizon,  the 
intervening  country  blotted  out  in  dark- 
ness. 

The  hall  door  stood  partly  open,  and 
he  halted,  without  ringing  the  bell,  to 
take  one  unguarded  glance  within.  A 
fire  glowed  on  the  hearth,  and  Mrs.  Lester 
sat  on  the  divan  before  it,  the  hound 
crouched  against  the  folds  of  her  white 
dress.  How  the  lights  glinted  on  the 


gold  of  her  hair!  Stephens  had  traced 
every  line  of  her  face  on  his  memory,  but 
looking  at  it  now,  he  saw  that  it  had  lost 
bloom  and  brilliance ; that  her  eyes  were 
grave  and  reflective  in  their  gaze,  her 
cheek  thinner  in  outline.  Her  maid 
tripped  softly  in. 

“Dear  madame,  you’d  feel  stronger 
and  better  if  you’d  take  your  dinner.” 

“I  do  not  care  for  dinner,  Clemen- 
tine.” 

“A  cup  of  tea,  then  ?”  coaxed  the  wo- 
man. 44  I’ll  bring  it  here  to  you.” 

44  Well,  you  may.  I’m  a coward, Clem- 
entine, to  take  these  losses  to  heart.” 

“No,  no.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  lain  in  soft  places,  fed  on 
ambrosia,  long  enough.  Misfortunes  nev- 
er come  singly.” 

“Why,  madame,  have  other  troubles 
come  ?”  cried  Clementine,  sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Not  recently,”  said  Helen;  but  her 
lip  quivered,  her  hands  met  and  clasped 
together. 

Stephens  rang  the  bell  sharply. 

Clementine  came  hastily  forward. 
“Why,  it  is  Mr.  Stephens!”  she  cried, 
and  stood  aside  for  him  to  pass  her. 

Helen  rose,  throat  and  face  dyed  crim- 
son, then  growing  white.  She  held  out 
her  hand,  but  he  took  both  in  his. 

“How  is  Mrs.  Stephens?”  she  said. 

“There  is  no  Mrs.  Stephens.  Helen! 
Helen !”  And  then  he  told  his  story, 
incoherently,  but  earnestly,  passionately. 
He  pulled  Abbie  Lestrange’s  letter  from 
his  pocket  and  spread  it  before  her  eyes. 
“I  have  kept  it  to  show  it  to  you.  It 
came  the  night — the  night — ” 

“The  night  I asked  you  to  marry  me,” 
she  murmured.  “Do  you  know  that  I 
am  poor  ?” 

44 1 do,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  so.” 

44 This  house  is  all  that  I have  left.” 

44  It  is  enough.  Fear  not,  you  shall  be 
sheltered  and  provided  for.  Your  loss  is 
my  gain.” 

It  was  hard  to  convince  her  of  his  love, 
and  that  no  compassion  prompted  him. 

“You  made  me  suffer,”  she  said,  relent- 
ingly. 

“But  inflicted  greater  suffering  on  my- 
self.” 

He  put  his  arm  around  her,  drew  her 
to  him,  bent  his  head  to  hers. 

44  Do  we  at  last  see  this  from  the  same 
point  of  view  ?”  he  whispered,  softlv. 

“ Yes.” 
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THE  BEST-GOVERNED  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


IT  is  customary  to  consider  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  England,  as  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  workshops  of  the  world, 
as  the  place  where  the  pins  and  pens,  and 
a thousand  other  larger  necessaries  and 
many  luxuries,  are  made.  The  place  has 
attracted  attention  and  admiration  in  that 
way  for  nearly  400  years.  But  it  is  on 
account  of  the  development  of  the  science 
of  municipal  government  that  has  been 
reached  there  that  the  city  now  commands 
the  greatest  interest  abroad.  This  must 
naturally  extend  to  America,  when  the 
broadest  facts  about  ^Birmingham  are 
known  here,  where  cities  are  growing  in 
number  and  population  as  never  before  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  and  where  the 
science  of  municipal  management  must 
naturally  concern  a multitude  of  minds. 
When  it  is  known  that  Birmingham  is 
looked  upon  as  a model  in  this  respect, 
and  lias  even  been  pronounced  the  best- 
governed  city  in  the  world,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  describe  the  methods  of  its  man- 
agement, and  some  of  the  other  results  of 
the  enlightened  spirit  that  has  brought 
them  about. 

Domesday-book  proves  the  city  to  have 
been  a settlement  800  years  ago,  but  very 
little  of  ancient  Birmingham  is  left,  except 
in  many  pages  of  glorious  history.  Such 
chapters  tell  of  the  valor  of  its  people  in 
their  support  of  the  Parliamentary  cause 
against  the  throne  in  1642-3  ; of  the  place 
as  a city  of  refuge  for  reformers  of  all 
kinds;  and  as  a free  city  for  many  indus- 
tries and  manufactures  which,  owing  to 
the  laws  governing  other  towns,  were 
elsewhere  prevented.  From  being  the 
great  factory  place  for  pikes  and  swords, 
it  next  led  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms; and,  better  still,  from  being  a place 
to  which  Dr.  Johnson’s  father  came  peri- 
odically to  sell  books,  it  grew  (early  in  the 
eighteenth  century)  to  be  a seat  of  engrav- 
ing and  printing.  Here  one  of  the  first 
directories  was  printed.  John  Basker- 
ville  and  his  press  were  here  also.  Here, 
too,  the  first  cotton-spinning  machine  was 
set  up  by  Wyatt  and  Paul,  and  the  distaff 
and  spindle  met  sentence  of  eternal  dis- 
use. Studded  with  brilliant  names,  like  a 
fragment  of  a starlit  night,  are  the  chap- 
ters of  the  earlier  progress  of  Birming- 
ham. Here  lived  James  W att  and  Joseph 
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Priestley.  William  Murdock,  first  maker 
of  a locomotive  and  the  practical  inventor 
of  gas-lighting,  was  long  a resident.  John 
Baskerville,  printer:  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
art  potter;  James  Keir,  chemist;  Dr. 
Withering,  botanist;  Dr.  Parr,  Greek 
scholar;  Richard  Edgeworth  and  Thomas 
Day,  authors;  Berington,  the  learned 
Roman  Catholic;  and  John  Wyatt,  the 
inventor,  are  but  a few  of  the  worthies 
of  the  city. 

But  they  and  theirs  are  of  old  Birming- 
ham. The  Birmingham  that  is  winning 
renown  for  the  enlightened  co-operation 
of  its  people  in  self-government  is  a very 
young  city.  American  boys  at  school  to- 
day are  as  old  as  the  perfected  model 
government  that  has  given  youth  and  con- 
sequent new  life  to  this  ancient  seat  of 
enterprise  that  existed  400  years  before 
America  was  discovered.  To-day  it  is  a 
city  whose  people  possess  the  highest  and 
most  varied  and  thorough  educational  fa- 
cilities anywhere  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  It  is  a city  wherein  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  be- 
lieved to  have  more  nearly  approached 
solution  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a city  that 
builds  its  own  street  railroads,  makes  and 
sells  its  own  gas,  collects  and  sells  its 
water  supply,  raises  and  sells  a great  part 
of  the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  provides 
them  with  a free  museum,  art  gallery,  and 
art  school,  gives  them  swimming  and 
Turkish  baths  at  less  than  cost,  and  inter- 
ests a larger  portion  of  its  people  in  re- 
sponsibility for  and  management  of  its 
affairs  than  any  city  m the  united  king- 
dom, if  not  in  the  world.  It  is,  above  all 
else,  a business  city,  run  by  business  men 
on  business  principles. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  explain  the 
processes  and  steps  by  which  this  has 
been  brought  about,  but  it  is  worth  the 
reader’s  while  to  keep  in  mind  all  that  he 
knows  of  the  ancient  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  English  social  and  landed 
and  governmental  systems,  in  order  that 
he  may  appreciate  how  much  has  had  to 
be  contended  with  and  altered  in  order  to 
produce  the  present  Birmingham.  The 
whole  of  this  Magazine  could  not  con- 
tain an  adequate  history  of  the  battle 
this  people  has  waged  to  attain  its  pre- 
sent state,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
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single  word  that  is  the  motto  under 
the  town’s  seal,  “Forward.”  This  hint 
will  suggest  a key  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all  that  follows,  which  is  that 
no  mere  system  or  routine  observance 
could  be  devised  to  produce  this  or  any 
other  model  government  without  there 
being  a deep-seated  spirit  of  what  is 
called  civicism,  a broad  and  enlightened 
communal  spirit,  a far-sighted  genius  of 
brotherhood.  Laws  rule,  but  men  make 
and  execute  the  laws,  so  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  a study  of  the  men  who  make  up 
Birmingham  would  be  more  valuable  than 
any  mere  account  of  what  they  have  done. 
This  must  be  only  slight  and  incidental  in 
this  account,  but  what  glimpses  we  get  of 
the  individuals  in  this  little  Old  World 
democracy  will  explain  more  than  all  else. 

Birmingham  is  a city  of  an  estimated 
population  of  447,912  souls.  It  is  almost 
in  the  centre  of  England,  being  about  120 
miles  from  either  coast.  It  is  a very  com- 
pactly built  city,  covering  only  8400 
acres.  It  is  pierced  by  the  river  Rea,  but 
the  stream  is  accounted  inconsiderable 
even  in  England,  where  the  rivers  are 
often  of  a size  to  give  them  the  name  of 
brooks  in  the  United  States.  The  city 
has  a handsome  shopping  district  of  state- 
ly and  costly  buildings,  and  its  main 
street — Corporation  Street — is  as  hand- 
some and  admirable  in  all  respects,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  completed,  as  any  shopping 
street  either  in  England  or  this  country. 
The  city  owns  this  thoroughfare.  Howr 
it  came  into  possession  of  it  will  be  ex- 
plained farther  along.  All  the  streets 
are  kept  uncommonly  clean.  At  one 
time  all  had  macadamized  roads,  and  such 
are  still  in  the  majority  beyond  the  heart 
of  the  city,  whereas  in  the  busier  parts 
they  are  often  of  wood  or  granite.  The 
sidewalks  are  often  of  brick,  which  is 
there  deemed  the  best  material  for  that 
use,  but  those  along  the  main  streets  are 
of  flagging  or  asphaltum.  Trees  have 
been  planted  in  many  of  the  streets; 
thirty-eight  settees  or  resting-places  for 
wayfarers  have  been  scattered  about  the 
town ; street  orderly  bins  for  the  collection 
of  horse  and  other  refuse  are  kept  in  all 
the  streets  paved  with  wood  or  granite; 
there  are  many  so-called  “refuges,”  or 
stone  platforms  guarded  by  iron  posts,  in 
the  wide  streets  and  at  busy  crossings; 
and  the  city  maintains  nine  drinking 
fountains  and  about  as  many  cattle 
troughs  for  public  use. 


The  date  at  which  Birmingham  took 
its  greatest  leap  forward  was  about  1873. 
It  then  possessed  three  parks:  Adderley, 
ten  acres;  Calthorpe,  twenty -one  acres; 
and  Aston  Hall  Park,  forty-three  acres. 
Now  it  has  ten  such  breathing  spots. 
In  1873  Aston  Hall  Park  was  extended 
by  a purchase  of  six  additional  acres,  and 
a Miss  Ryland  gave  to  the  city  Cannon 
Hill  Park,  of  fifty-seven  acres.  In  1876 
two  other  parks,  Highgate  and  Summer- 
field,  of  eight  and  twelve  acres  respec- 
tively, were  purchased.  In  1877  Burbury 
Street  Recreation-Ground  was  presented 
to  the  borough  by  Mr.  William  Middle- 
more.  Two  years  later  Miss  Ryland  gave 
Small  Heath  Park,  of  forty -one  acres; 
and  in  1880  two  disused  burial-grounds— 
Park  Street  Gardens,  four  acres,  and  St. 
Mary’s  Gardens,  two  acres— were  laid  out, 
at  a cost  of  $60,000.  The  city's  park  al- 
lotment is  therefore  221  acres,  or  an  acre 
of  pleasure-ground  to  every  thirty-eight 
acres  of  the  city’s  streets  and  buildings. 
The  parks  are  very  much  scattered,  and 
are  therefore  easily  reached  from  all 
points  in  the  city.  Botanical  gardens 
are  maintained  in  one  of  the  parks. 

The  city  supports  four  public  swim- 
ming baths  in  buildings,  and  one  open- 
air  swimming  bath  at  Small  Heath  Park. 
The  bath-houses  are  imposing  buildings 
of  better  than  mere  tasteful  designing. 
They  cost,  variously,  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  (£12,000  to*  £28,000),  and  offer 
larger  swimming  facilities  than  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  city  ever  possessed 
within-doors  in  public  or  private  baths, 
along-shore  or  in  town.  The  tanks  are 
lined  with  tiling,  and  the  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells. 
One  of  these  tanks,  for  instance,  measures 
eighty -one  feet  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  the 
water  has  a depth  of  from  four  to  six  feet 
Two  of  the  bath-houses  contain  the  rooms 
and  appurtenances  for  Turkish  bathing; 
for  which  a shilling  (twenty -four  cents) 
is  charged  if  all  the  routine  of  rubbing, 
needle,  douche,  and  plunge  bathing,  with 
the  use  of  private  dressing-rooms  and 
lounge -rooms,  is  undergone.  A simpler 
Turkish  bath,  without  rubbing,  can  be 
had  for  sixpence  (twelve  cents).  Each 
bath-house  has  first-class  and  second-class 
swimming  tanks.  It  costs  sixpence  to 
take  a first-class  swim,  with  two  towels 
and  a private  dressing-room  free,  and  a 
charge  of  an  extra  penny  for  a man’s 
bathing  dress,  or  threepence  for  a dress 
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apart  from  it,  the  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation in  Birmingham  are  exceptional. 
They  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  oth- 
er city  in  the  kingdom.  Considering  the 
city's  school  system  as  a pyramidal  struc- 
ture, the  base  is  formed  by  the  parochial 
and  the  board  schools.  The  parish  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  various  churches 
in  the  interest  of  religion  and  creeds. 
They  are  Romish,  Episcopalian,  and  Wes- 
leyan. Some  are  well  managed  and 
some  are  inefficient,  but  their  graduates, 
taken  altogether,  stand  fairly  beside  those 
from  the  board  schools.  Their  course  of 
training  does  not  include  either  the  high 
or  extra  branches.  These  parish  schools 
are  attended  by  25,000  children,  as  against 
40,000  in  the  board  schools.  The  board 
schools  are,  as  the  name  implies,  managed 
by  a school  board.  This  board  consists  of 
fifteen  persons,  elected  by  all  the  tax-pay- 
ers. These  schools  are  very  like  our  pub- 
lic schools.  They  carry  the  pupils  on  to 
French  and  Latin.  The  pay  for  attend- 
ance is  from  one  penny  to  threepence,  or 
two  cents  to  six  cents  of  our  money. 
These  schools  are  connected  with  those  of 
the  next  higher  grade,  the  King  Edward 
schools,  by  scholarships  obtained  by  com- 
petition. 

The  King  Edward  the  Sixth  schools 
proceed  from  an  ancient  subsidy,  which 
the  citizens,  always  shrewd,  took  in  land 
instead  of  money.  This  foundation  and 
the  payments  by  pupils  .yield  £40,000 
($200,000),  and  now  support  four  grammar 
schools  for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  as  well 
as  a high-school  for  each  sex.  These  of- 
fer to  the  youth  of  the  city  as  full  an  edu- 
cation as  can  be  obtained  except  in  the  uni- 
versities. But  the  King  Edward  schools 
possess  a large  number  of  scholarships  in 
the  universities,  and  so  carry  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  city  still  upward. 
These  schools  are  managed  by  a board 
partly  nominated  by  the  universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  oth- 
erwise consisting  of  eight  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  eight  others  chosen 
by  the  board.  The  teachers  elect  one 
member  also  as  their  representative. 
Higher  yet,  at  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  is 
Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  College.  Josiah  Ma- 
son was  a Birmingham  pen-maker  who 
accumulated  a great  fortune,  and  founded 
an  orphanage  for  400  children  close  to 
the  town.  When,  in  the  spirit  that  has 
distinguished  so  many  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Birmingham,  he  asked  what 


else  he  could  do  for  the  people,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  found  a college  and  com- 
plete the  educational  endowment  of  the 
city.  He  did  so  in  1881-2,  building  and 
furnishing  a college  at  a cost  of  £60,000, 
and  giving  it  £40,000  besides.  At  his 
death  he  left  the  college  richly  endowed. 
The  total  amount  of  his  benefaction  ap- 
proaches a million  dollars.  The  college 
was  governed  by  six  trustees  during  his 
life,  and  he  provided  that  afterward  five 
additional  ones  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Town  Council.  All  appointments 
are  for  life.  He  willed  that  the  college 
should  be  utterly  unfettered  by  any  theo- 
logical test  or  teaching,  and  by  his  will 
the  scheme  of  instruction  must  be  review- 
ed every  few  years,  and  altered  if  the 
trustees  so  determine.  The  professors, 
too,  must  stand  for  reappointment  eyery 
three  years.  This  college  trains  600  or 
700  youths,  to  whom  the  cost  is  according 
to  the  number  of  classes  taken  by  each. 

A very  great  fount  of  education  in  the 
city  is  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  In- 
stitute. It  is  sagely  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  place.  It  offers  evening  classes  for 
artisans,  and  its  curriculum  includes  the 
languages,  literature,  history,  and  science. 
It  is  mainly  made  up  of  penny  classes,  at 
which  the  pupils  pay  that  sum  for  each 
attendance.  They  number  4000,  and  as  a 
class  are  said  to  be  two-thirds  composed  of 
artisans  and  shopmen  or  clerks.  The  town 
granted  a site  for  the  Institute  in  1852,  and 
a few  public-spirited  men  formed  them- 
selves into  a corporation,  obtaining  £10,000 
by  subscription.  The  Prince  Consort  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  the  building  in  1855. 
For  a time  some  of  the  scholarly  citizens 
delivered  the  lectures,  but  now  tuition  is 
by  paid  teachers,  though  notable  lectures 
still  form  part  of  the  course.  The  Insti- 
tute has,  in  addition  to  its  pupils,  a large 
number  of  subscribers,  who  enjoy  its  lec- 
tures, and  its  chess  and  reading  rooms.  In 
the  management  of  the  Institute  the  Town 
Council  appoints  a certain  number  of  the 
officers,  and  should  the  present  scheme 
fail  from  any  cause,  the  Council  would  be 
obliged  to  carry  it  on.  It  will  be  seen, 
then,  that  in  Birmingham  anybody  has  a 
chance  to  attain  the  very  highest  rungs 
of  the  ladder  of  book-learning,  dependent 
only  upon  his  own  ability  and  ambition. 

Akin  to  these  schools,  and  following 
them,  if  not  of  them,  are  the  Art  School, 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum, and  the  libraries. 
They  complete  a truly  remarkable  heri- 
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tage,  which*  even  more  than  any  other  absolutely  free  to  citizen  or  stranger.  On 
possession  of  t he  people  of  Birmingham,  the  doors  are  painted  the  only  restrictions 
distinguishes  this  progressive  city.  The  “JSfo  dogs  admitted, "arid  " Clean  hands/’ 
Reference  Library  is  splendidly  housed.  No  books  can  be  taken  from  the  library, 
and  now  contains  10?, 000  volumes.  It  is  but  many  of  the  most  modern  facilities 
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the  city’s  new  birth.  It  is  only  measur- 
ably fair  to  do  this,  but  certainly  he  de- 
serves great  credit  for  many  important 
reforms  and  accomplishments.  His  ap- 
pearance in  public  life  in  Birmingham, 
some  time  before  he  was  Mayor,  was  the 
occasion  for  the  awakening  of  the  best 
men  of  the  town  to  an  interest  in  the 
local  government.  The  tavern  coterie, 
that  had  taken  too  forward  a part  before 
that,  now  lost  its  influence.  This  was  in 
1871 ; Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  in  business 
as  a manufacturer  of  wood  screws,  enter- 
ed public  life  unostentatiously,  but  was 
soon  elected  Mayor,  and  served  three 
terms  in  that  office.  Under  his  bold  and 
able  administration  the  water-works  and 
gas-works  were  made  public  property,  the 
Health  Department  was  more  than  mod- 
ernized, and  the  Improvement  Scheme, 
which  will  be  explained  further  on,  was 
instituted.  But  first  as  to  the  gas  experi- 
ment. Birmingham  is  the  home  of  the 
invention  of  gas-lighting,  but  the  town 
did  not  adopt  the  system  until  1817,  after 
London  had  done  so.  In  time  two  com- 
panies came  to  supply  the  city.  It  was 
in  1874  that  Mayor  Chamberlain  moved 
the  purchase  of  those  corporations.  The 
tax-payers  voted  for  the  scheme  in  the 
same  year,  and  the  necessary  Parliamen- 
tary statute  was  enacted  in  July,  1875. 
In  the  same  year  the  check  of  the  then 
borough  of  Birmingham,  drawn  for  £450,- 
000  ($2,250,000),  was  paid  to  the  Birming- 
ham Company  for  its  property  and  rights ; 
and  in  January,  1876,  the  sum  of  £103,845 
($519,225)  was  paid  to  the  Staffordshire 
Company  for  its  interests.  The  sys- 
temization  of  the  new  undertaking  was 
more  or  less  complicated  and  costly,  but 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  stated  here  is 
that,  as  a result,  the  price  of  gas  has  been 
materially  reduced  to  the  corporation  of 
the  city  and  its  citizens,  and  the  invest- 
ment returns  an  annual  profit  of  more 
than  $150,000.  The  price  of  the  commod- 
ity in  1875  was  three  shillings  to  three 
and  a half  shillings  per  thousand  feet,  but 
in  1884  it  had  been  reduced  to  two  shillings 
and  one  penny  and  two  shillings  and  five- 
pence  per  thousand  feet.  Five  per  cent, 
discount  is  allowed  for  prompt  payment. 
The  officials  claim  to  have  shown  by  an 
exceptional  illumination  near  the  main 
public  buildings  that  gas,  used  at  its  full 
strength,  is  capable  of  competing  with  the 
electric  light.  Their  demonstration  would 
not  satisfy  a resident  of  an  electric-lighted 
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American  city,  however.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Birmingham  has  the  nat- 
ural pride  of  the  birthplace  of  gas-light- 
ing, and  that  the  corporation  is  the  owner 
of  its  gas  plant,  so  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
biassed judge  of  the  comparative  qualities 
of  the  two  systems  of  lighting. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  public 
ownership  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city 
had  been  proposed  and  held  in  abeyance. 
In  1874  Mayor  Chamberlain  moved  the 
transfer  by  agreement,  or  the  compulsory 
purchase,  of  the  water-works,  then  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Both  town  and  council  were 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  voted 
accordingly.  During  the  discussion  Mr. 
Chamberlain  urged  that  whereas  there 
should  be  a profit  on  the  gas  undertaking, 
there  should  be  none  on  that  of  the  water 
supply,  as  all  profit  should  go  toward  a 
reduction  of  the  price.  The  water  com- 
pany fought  hard  against  having  to  sell 
out,  for  their  property  was  of  great  and 
increasing  value.  Before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  argument  over  the  ne- 
cessary bill,  the  fight  was  bitter,  but  it  was 
won  by  the  high-minded  policy  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  urging  that  the  city’s  only 
profit  should  be  in  the  health  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  bill  received  the  royal  assent 
on  August  2,  1875.  The  dicker  over  the 
sale  was  a close  one,  but  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  give  the  water  company  £54,491 
annually.  The  Town  Council  at  once  as- 
sumed control  of  the  works,  and  has  con- 
tinually enlarged  and  improved  the  plant. 
The  profits,  which  are  handsome,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  improvement  of  the  supply 
and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers. Up  to  1884  the  annual  reduction 
in  water  rents  had  amounted  to  £25,834. 

The  Improvement  Scheme  undertaken 
by  the  city  under  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
the  Town  Council  of  1875  will  long  be 
pointed  to  as  one  of  the  most  stupendous, 
courageous,  and  wise  acts  ever  performed 
by  a municipality.  Taking  advantage  of 
an  imperial  statute  called  “the  Artisans’ 
Dwelling  Act,”  giving  large  towns  and 
cities  the  right  to  improve  unhealthy 
areas,  the  Council  improved  several  high- 
ways, and  finally  bought  up  a great  tract 
of  slums  and  narrow  passages  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  there  laid  out  that 
now  beautiful  avenue  called  Corporation 
Street,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
streets  to  be  seen  in  any  city  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  The  squalor  and  crowding 
had  been  fearful,  and  the  death-rate  out- 
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rageous;  vice,  crime,  poverty,  and  drunk- 
enness flourished  there,  and  the  saloon- 
keepers were  the  only  persons  who  led 
endurable  lives.  A loan  of  £1,600,000 
was  obtained  at  three  and  a half  per  cent, 
for  thirty  years,  the  property  was  pur- 
chased, the  great  street,  twenty-two  yards 
wide,  was  laid  out,  and  the  area  was  re- 
built on  leases  running  seventy-five  years. 
Supervision  was  maintained  over  the 
character,  cost,  and  designs  of  the  new 
buildings,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
principal  street  at  least  all  are  stately, 
substantial,  and  even  elegant.  Of  course 
at  the  end  of  the  leases  they  will  become 
the  property  of  the  city.  “This,”  said 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  “will  make  this  the 
richest  borough  in  the  kingdom  sixty  or 
seventy  years  hence.  It  is  the  only  oc- 
casion for  which  I wish  to  live  beyond 
the  ordinary  term  of  human  life,  in  order 
to  see  the  result  of  this  improvement, 
and  hear  the  blessings  which  will  then 
be  showered  upon  the  Council  of  1875, 
which  had  the  courage  to  inaugurate  this 
scheme.”  But  the  stranger  sees  the  re- 
sult now,  and,  if  he  will,  he  may  read  it 
in  the  sanitary  reports,  which  show  that 
the  death-rate  is  to-day  less  than  one-half 
what  it  was  before  the  renovation  was 
made. 

Again,  under  Mayor  Chamberlain,  in 
1876,  the  drainage  and  sewage  systems 
were  overhauled.  A union  was  formed 
with  the  towns  close  around  Birmingham, 
under  a board  in  which  the  city  elects 
twelve  out  of  twenty-two  members.  The 
united  district  comprises  47,275  acres,  and 
an  aggregate  population  of  605,594  souls. 
Here  had  been  a more  or  less  compact 
population  served  by  nature  with  only 
a little  river,  the  Tame,  and  mainly  put- 
ting up  with  old-fashioned  methods  and 
conditions.  To-day  what  has  been  done 
is  pointed  to  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
sewage  problem  in  England.  The  Drain- 
age Board  now  manages  a so-called  farm 
of  1200  acres  in  the  Tame  Valley.  The 
sewage  is  conveyed  thither  through  an 
eight-foot  conduit,  and  is  passed  through 
the  land  by  an  extensive  system  of  filtra- 
tion by  gravity,  after  which  the  effluent 
reaches  the  Tame  River  near  by  in  the 
condition  of  perfectly  pure  water.  The 
sludge  remaining  after  the  disposal  of  the 
fluid  is  dug  into  the  land.  The  cost  of 
the  farm  and  appurtenances  was  about 
£400,000,  and,  roughly  speaking,  it  costs 
£54,218  a year  to  operate  it.  But  the  meat, 
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milk,  and  vegetables  grown  on  the  farm 
and  sold  from  it  realize  nearly  £25,000. 
It  is  insisted  that  in  time  the  system  will 
yield  enough  to  pay  its  cost. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  the  au- 
thorities separate  the  night-soil  and  ashes 
from  the  sewage.  The  night-soil  is  con- 
trolled by  what  is  called  the  pan  system — 
metal  pans,  capacious  enough  for  a week’s 
usage,  being  periodically  carted  away  in 
closed  wagons,  which  also  remove  the 
ashes  collected  in  a tub  in  each  yard. 
The  wagons  are  not  offensive,  and  the 
depositing  station  presents  a view  of  flow- 
ers and  of  shrubbery  outside  its  enclosure. 
Here  the  night-soil  is  dried  and  sold  as 
poudrette,  or  patent  manure.  There  is  a 
profit  of  a few  pence  on  the  ton  in  this 
branch  of  the  work.  The  ashes  are  sort- 
ed by  a contractor,  who  takes  out  whatever 
is  of  value.  The  rest  is  melted  in  fur- 
naces and  made  into  a coarse  material, 
partly  vitreous  and  partly  metal,  which  is 
used  to  fill  hollows,  or,  when  mixed  with 
Portland  cement,  makes  a good  paving 
slab.  The  Drainage  Board  in  charge  has 
borrowing  powers  and  rating  (or  taxing) 
powers  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
the  repayment  of  loans.  For  taxing,  it 
serves  precepts  upon  the  authorities  of  the 
different  localities  in  the  union,  according 
to  the  number  of  rate-payers  or  tenements. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  government  of 
the  city.  The  lack  of  novelty  in  this 
may  disappoint  Americans,  and  so  may 
its  simplicity.  It  represents  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  policy  which,  as  in  New 
York,  seeks  to  concentrate  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  official,  the  Mayor.  The 
plan  in  Birmingham  is  to  distribute  the 
power  among  as  many  persons  as  possi- 
ble, even  outside  the  Council;  to  interest 
and  make  responsible  as  many  citizens  as 
possible.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  officers 
are  elected  by  the  voters,  and  frequently 
changed.  The  Mayor  may  amount  to 
something  or  nothing,  as  chance  has  it. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  Council,  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Council,  a member  of  all  its 
committees,  and  has  the  power  to  con- 
vene that  body  when  he  thinks  fit.  He 
represents  the  city  on  all  formal  occasions. 
It  costs,  on  the  average,  £3000  to  be  Mayor 
one  term,  which  is  a year.  Neither  the 
Mayor  nor  any  member  of  the  Council 
draws  any  pay.  The  city  is  governed  by 
five  bodies.  First  is  the  Board  of  Police 
Justices.  There  are  about  fifty  of  them, 
who  serve  for  life  without  pay.  They 
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are  nominated  by  the  Town  Council  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  They  are  headed  by  the  May- 
or and  by  a justice  called  the  Stipendiary, 
who  must  be  a lawyer,  who  gets  £1000 
a year,  who  sits  daily,  and  who  has  the 
powers  of  two  justices  in  cases  where  two 
are  otherwise  required  by  the  law.  Two 
magistrate’s  clerks,  who  are  also  lawyers, 
divide  £2400  a year.  They  receive  in- 
formations, issue  summonses  and  war- 
rants, take  evidence,  and  advise  the  magis- 
trates on  points  of  law.  The  justices  ap- 
point visitors  to  the  prisons,  grant  li- 
censes for  theatres,  drinking  places,  and 
concert  halls,  and  licenses  for  music  and 
dancing  in  places  where  liquor  is  sold. 
They  have  the  power  to  control  the  police 
in  time  of  actual  or  threatened  disorder, 
and  any  two  of  them,  sitting  as  magis- 
trates, have  the  power  to  suspend  or  dis- 
miss any  policeman  for  cause.  As  a mat- 
ter of  practice,  they  usually  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Watch  Committee  to  cases 
requiring  punishment  of  the  police,  but 
they  are  empowered  to  dismiss  any  po- 
liceman, even  the  chief.  It  entails  hard 
work  and  disagreeable  duty  to  be  a ma- 
gistrate ; but  it  is  considered  a -proud  dis- 
tinction, and  the  places  are  held  by  lead- 
ing citizens — scholars,  editors,  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  men  of  family  and 
leisure. 

The  second  of  the  governing  bodies  is 
the  Town  Council.  It  has  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  general  affairs  of 
the  city:  police,  lighting,  street  opening 
and  repairing,  finances,  care  of  public 
health,  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
night-soil  and  refuse,  maintenance  of  the 
city  hospital,  city  cemetery,  parks,  baths, 
libraries,  museum,  schools  of  art,  gas  and 
water  systems.  The  Council  is  therefore 
in  charge  of  what  is  done  in  the  city  of 
New  York  by  all  the  various  departments 
except  the  Excise  and  Justices  boards, 
which  in  Birmingham  are  combined  in 
the  Board  of  Justices,  apart  from  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Council.  To  do  this 
work,  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham 
divides  itself  into  sixteen  committees, 
consisting  mainly  of  eight  members  each. 
They  appoint  a Town  Clerk,  Coroner, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  City  Treasurer,  City 
Surveyor,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
City  Analyst,  and  a Chief  Constable,  but 
they  literally  and  actually  manage  the  va- 
rious departments.  The  committees  and 
their  duties  are  as  follows,  explanations 


being  made  only  where  the  title  of  the 
committee  is  not  sufficiently  explanatory 
in  itself : 

Baths  and  Parks  Committee . Estates 
Committee : to  take  charge  of  the  corpo- 
ration property  and  buildings  and  the 
cemetery,  and  to  arrange  for  acquiring 
closed  burial-grounds  for  park  purposes. 
Finance  Committee : to  keep  and  report 
to  the  Council  the  city  accounts,  and  to 
present  estimates  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture; to  recommend  and  see  to  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes;  to  cause  valuations  of  tax- 
able property  to  be  maintained ; to  hear 
and  decide  appeals  against  assessments ; to 
negotiate  loans  and  to  conduct  and  man- 
age the  corporation  stock;  to  insure  cor- 
poration property  and  print  the  Council 
minutes;  to  make  orders  on  the  Treasurer 
for  the  payments  of  interest  on  loans  and 
annuities,  and  for  accounts  of  the  moneys 
the  several  committees  are  authorized  to 
spend.  General  Purposes  Committee 
(usually  composed  of  the  heads  of  other 
committees) : to  suggest  new  business  to 
the  Council,  and  to  transact  business  re- 
ferred to  it  and  not  coming  under  other 
committees.  Markets  and  Fairs  Com- 
mittee: to  control  the  markets  and  fairs, 
administer  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Act,  the  Dairies  Act  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
cow-sheds,  the  Contagious  Diseases  (ani- 
mals) Act;  to  regulate  slaughter-houses 
and  inspect  food  offered  for  sale.  Health 
Committee:  to  look  after  the  lodging- 
houses,  nuisances,  offensive  trades,  in- 
fectious diseases,  drains,  closets,  ash  pits, 
etc. ; to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  drugs,  take  charge  of  the  city  hospi- 
tals ; to  manage  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  night-soil ; and  to  enforce  the  Factories, 
Canal-boats,  and  Dairies  acts.  Public 
Works  Committee : to  take  charge  of 
draining,  paving,  cleaning,  lighting,  and 
altering  or  improving  the  streets;  to  fix 
cab-stands,  care  for  the  public  monu- 
ments and  statues,  and  to  construct  and 
maintain  the  street  railroad  lines.  Watch 
Committee : to  have  charge  of  the  police 
and  fire  brigades;  to  regulate  cabs  and  om- 
nibuses, and  license  the  drivers  of  them 
and  of  the  street  cars;  to  administer  the 
Steam-whistles  Act,  Explosives  Act,  and 
Petroleum  Act ; to  control  the  morgues  (one 
to  each  police  station) ; and  to  enforce  the 
laws  respecting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, the  means  of  exit  and  entrance  in 
public  buildings,  and  the  by-laws  against 
shouting  in  the  streets.  Lunatic  Asylums 
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Committee . Free  Libi'aries  Committee 
(this  contains  six  citizens  outside  the  Coun- 
cil). Industrial  School  Committee . Gas 
Committee . Water  Committee.  Improve- 
ment Committee:  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  described  above,  except  that  leases 
for  terms  longer  than  fourteen  years  shall 
be  provisional  until  confirmed  by  the 
Council,  and  no  new  street  shall  be  laid 
out,  or  existing  street  widened,  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Council.  Art  Gallery  Pur- 
chase Committee  (this  consists  of  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee  and  nine  citizens 
specially  chosen).  Museum  and  School 
of  Art  Committee  (this  consists  of  eight 
members  appointed  for  life  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Society  of  Arts  and  School  of 
Art  and  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
of  the  Council). 

The  city  builds  the  street  railways  in 
order  to  keep  control  of  the  streets.  It 
builds  them  for  chartered  companies,  and 
charges  a rental  representing  interest  on 
the  cost  with  a slight  margin  of  profit.  It 
exacts  the  amount  needed  for  repairs  also. 
The  street  cars  of  Birmingham  are  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  cable,  and  horse-power. 
The  steam -cars  are  in  the  majority,  and 
are  hideous,  cumbrous,  and  dangerous 
combinations  of  dummies  and  double- 
decked cars.  No  American  city  would 
tolerate  them. 

The  city  maintains  a great  cemetery 
used  by  all  classes,  and  by  Church  of  Eng- 
land people,  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Jews.  The  last  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts at  hand  shows  them  to  have  been 
£3161;  the  expenditures,  including  inter- 
est on  and  partial  repayment  of  loan, 
£3814.  The  difference  is  made  up  out  of 
the  taxes. 

The  city  bought  the  market  rights  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  1824  for  £12,500, 
a remarkable  instance  of  early  enlighten- 
ment. At  this  late  day  Sheffield  is  try- 
ing to  purchase  its  manorial  and  market 
rights  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  wants 
£280,000  for  them.  Birmingham  makes 
a profit  of  from  £8000  to  £10,000  annually 
on  her  markets. 

The  Town  Council,  which  manages  all 
these  affairs,  is  made  up  of  forty-eight 
Councilmen — three  for  each  ward— and 
sixteen  Aldermen.  The  Councilmen  are 
elected  for  terms  of  three  years  each,  so 
arranged  that  one  in  each  ward  retires 
every  year.  The  Councilmen  are  elected 
by  the  people ; the  Aldermen,  who  sit 
for  six  years,  are  elected  by  the  Council. 


They  may  be  chosen  from  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  or  from  “ fit  persons 
not  members,”  but  who  are  qualified  for 
election  to  it.  No  especial  property  quali- 
fication is  required  for  membership  in  the 
Council.  Any  person  who  can  vote  is 
eligible.  Municipal  suffrage  is  confined 
to  tax-payers  of  full  age  who  have  occu- 
pied during  a year  a house,  warehouse, 
counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building, 
and  have  resided  in  the  city  or  within 
seven  miles  of  it,  who  have  been  rated  to 
all  the  poor-rates,  and  who  have  paid  all 
the  rates  up  to  the  previous  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, election-day  being  July  15th.  Wo- 
men who  meet  these  conditions  vote  at 
city  elections  the  same  as  men.  Ten  thou- 
sand or  more  are  on  the  rolls — and  they 
do  vote.  This  practically  gives  a vote  to 
each  owner  of  a building,  except  in  the 
cases  of  partnerships  where  the  tax  is  at 
ten  pounds  for  each  partner,  when  each 
has  a vote.  Lodgers  may  vote  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections  only.  A person  who 
pays  a rent  which  includes  the  taxes  may 
vote  at  a municipal  election. 

The  remaining  departments  of  the  city 
government  are  the  Drainage  Board, 
Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  School 
Board.  The  Drainage  Board  and  its 
work  have  been  already  described.  The 
Boards  of  Guardians  correspond  to  our 
Overseers  of  the  Poor.  They  are  elected 
by  the  tax-payers  of  twelve  pounds  annual 
value.  The  School  Board,  as  has  been 
shown,  has  charge  of  the  board  schools. 
It  also  collects  the  moneys  required  by 
the  Drainage  Board  and  by  its  own  ne- 
cessities. Its  members  are  elected  by  all 
the  householders. 

Some  account  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  people  who  make  up  the  city  is 
needed  to  explain  why  the  place  has  been 
so  progressive,  and  why  a government  so 
nearly  popular  has  been  so  very  trust- 
worthy, intelligent,  liberal,  and  success- 
ful. In  the  first  place,  Birmingham  was 
always  a free  city,  neither  walled  nor  pos- 
sessing a restricted  burgess  roll,  but  open 
to  all  who  came  to  live  or  work  or  trade 
among  its  inhabitants.  It  thus  invited 
and  got  an  independent,  sturdy  chiss  of 
working- people.  In  its  further  character 
as  a city  of  refuge  for  reformers  and  per- 
sons in  advance  of  the  thought  of  their 
times,  it  attracted  men  of  intellect  and 
firm  purpose,  with  courage  backing  their 
convictions.  In  both  classes  came  for- 
eigners, who  gave  to  Birmingham  a more 
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cosmopolitan  tone  than  its  neighbors 
boasted.  To-day  the  natural  consequences 
of  all  this  are  reflected  in  the  citizens.  It 
has  a larger  proportion  of  small  employers 
and  a larger  proportion  of  householders 
among  its  work-people  than  most  cities. 
It  has  very  few  men  of  great  wealth,  and 
very  many  men  with  small  competencies. 
Its  citizens  have  always  shared  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  the  breeding  of  a succession  of 
public-spirited  men,  who  have  tried  to 
make  gains  for  the  town,  always  having 
the  community  in  their  minds  as  a thing 
to  be  worked  for.  The  Mayors  of  the 
city  have  almost  ever  been  chosen  from 
the  active  classes — merchants,  manufac- 
turers, shop-keepers,  or  professional  men. 
The  present  Mayor,  Richard  Cadbury 
Barrow,  is  a grocer  and  tea  merchant. 
The  Councilmen  have  usually  been  thor- 
oughly representative  of  all  classes.  In 
the  present  Council  there  are  two  wage- 
workers — a proof-reader  in  a newspaper 
office  and  a glass- worker.  The  Council 
includes  several  manufacturers,  a real- 
estate  agent,  an  auctioneer,  several  law- 
yers, two  or  three  doctors,  a printer,  half 
a dozen  shop-keepers, and  a dozen  “ gentle- 
men,” or  persons  out  of  business.  These, 
as  a rule,  have  always  been  men  who 
have  made  their  money  in  business. 
There  is  a brewer  on  the  list,  but  not  one 
saloon-keeper.  No  socialist  has  ever  been 
elected  to  the  Council. 

.Birmingham's  total  debt  is  £7,000,000. 
The  city  owes  £2,000,000  on  account  of 
the  gas  undertaking;  but  that  pays  ex- 


penses, interest  on  debt,  sets  aside  a large 
sum  annually  toward  liquidation,  and  pays 
£25,000  to  £30,000  a year  to  the  general 
funds.  A debt  of  £2,000,000  was  incurred 
in  the  water  undertaking;  but  that  pays 
all  its  liabilities  and  yields  £2000  a year  to 
the  funds,  the  interest  on  its  reserve  fund. 
Both  undertakings  continually  lower  the 
price  of  the  two  great  necessaries.  The 
sum  of  £1,500,000  is  due  to  the  Improve- 
ment Scheme,  but  the  property  purchased 
is  of  equal  value,  yields  a large  rental, 
promises  in  a few  years  to  meet  all  the 
charges  upon  it,  and  is  certain  to  yield  fu- 
ture generations  a great  revenue  for  gen- 
eral expenditures.  Against  the  rest  of  the 
debt  Birmingham  has  great  properties— 
2066  acres  in  all,  including  the  sewage 
farm,  which  now  produces  food  sold  at  re- 
duced cost  to  the  people,  and  which  will 
some  day  pay  its  way ; also  the  water  de- 
partment and  gas  property,  parks,  asy- 
lums, cemetery,  and  sites  of  public  build- 
ings. The  city  is  a great  employer,  and 
pays  4000  men  £240,000  a year.  Mr.  J. 
Thackray  Bunce,  in  his  history  of  the  city, 
calls  the  voters  “the  owners  of  a magni- 
ficent estate  and  partners  in  vast  and  lu- 
crative industrial  undertakings.  From 
these,  secured  and  maintained  at  moderate 
cost,  they  derive  benefits  possible  only 
under  a highly  organized  and  well  ad- 
ministered system  of  communal  effort— 
the  truest  form  of  co-operation — a real  so- 
cialism, self-imposed,  self-governed,  con- 
ducted with  the  assent  and  by  the  efforts 
of  a united  community,  and  conducing  to 
the  equal  advantage  of  all  its  members.” 


ICHABOD. 

BY  WILLIAM  8.  WALSH. 

ALAS,  for  the  lofty  dreaming, 

The  longed-for  high  emprise, 

For  the  man  whose  outer  seeming 
His  inner  self  belies! 

I looked  on  the  life  before  me 
With  purpose  high  and  true, 

When  the  passions  of  youth  surged  o’er  me 
And  the  world  was  strange  and  new. 

Where  the  hero-soul  rejoices 
I would  play  the  hero’s  part; 

My  ears  were  attuned  to  the  voices 
That  speak  to  the  poet’s  heart ; 
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I would  conquer  a place  in  story 
With  a soul  unsmirched  by  sin; 

My  head  should  be  crowned  with  glory. 

My  heart  be  pure  within. 

But  the  hour  that  should  have  crowned  me 
Cast  all  high  hope  adown, 

And  the  time  of  trial  found  me 
A sinner,  coward,  clown. 

Ah!  which  was  the  false  or  the  real 
(If  the  Powers  above  would  speak!). 

The  saint  with  his  high  ideal, 

The  sinner  whose  flesh  was  weak. 

The  hero  who  yearned  for  Duty, 

The  coward  whose  sinews  failed. 

The  poet  who  worshipped  Beauty, 

Or  the  clown  whose  utterance  failed  ? 


THE  YOUNG  WHIST-PLAYER’S  NOVITIATE. 
SOME  PRACTICE  HANDS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  F.  B.  GOODRICH. 


MR.  HENRY  JONES,  of  London,  by 
common  consent  the  first  living  whist- 
player,  and  whose  books,  under  the  name 
of  “Cavendish,”  are  acknowledged  au- 
thorities u pon  wh  ist  matters  the  world  over, 
tells  the  following  anecdote  in  his  Card - 
„ table  Talk . He  was  playing  a rubber  at 
an  evening  party,  when  chance  gave  him 
for  partner  an  old  gentleman  who  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  him.  In  the  middle  of 
a hand,  Cavendish,  seeing  that  the  game 
was  lost  unless  his  partner  held  good 
trumps,  played  the  knave  of  that  suit. 
The  left-hand  adversary  put  the  ace  upon 
it,  and  the  stranger  followed  with  the 
king.  Cavendish  laid  down  his  hand, 
saying,  “We  cannot  save  it.”  Then  the 
old  gentleman  put  down  his  cards,  face 
upward,  and  among  them  wrere  several 
small  trumps.  “Oh,”  exclaimed  Caven- 
dish/4 I suppose  you  pulled  out  the  wrong 
card?”  44 Oh  no,  I did  not,”  was  the  an- 
swer. “I  have  always  been  taught  to 
play  third  hand  high  !” 

Now  if  the  worst  player  in  the  world 
could  thus  be  foisted  as  a partner  upon 
the  best,  what  a wonderful  amount  of 
whist  ignorance  must  exist  even  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  take  a 
hand!  And  yet  the  game  is  one  worth 
learning  to  play  correctly,  being  by  far 
the  best  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has 
yet  devised,  modern  whist  being  the  result 
of  the  growth  and  accretions  of  nearly 
two  centuries.  There  is  enough  chance 
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in  it  to  make  it  a relaxation,  while  the 
player  will  always  find  sufficient  field  for 
what  skill,  invention,  and  knack  of  form- 
ing combinations  he  may  possess.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Pole,  44  his  observation  must 
be  keen,  his  memory  active;  a consider- 
able power  of  drawing  inferences  and  of 
tracing  appearances  to  their  causes  must 
be  brought  into  use;  and  he  must  exer- 
cise boldness,  caution,  foresight,  prompt- 
ness in  decision,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
ingenuity  of  contrivance.” 

No  man  has  ever  been  too  great  to  rel- 
ish a rubber.  Napoleon  played,  but  bad- 
ly, and  would  pick  up  tricks  the  adversary 
had  won.  Talleyrand  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  game,  and  bewailed  the  folly 
of  those  who  neglected  to  learn  it  in  their 
youth,  and  must  look  forward,  in  conse- 
quence, “to  a miserable  old  age.”  Lord 
Thurlow  said  he  would  give  half  his  for-' 
tune  to  be  a good  player.  Dr.  Johnson 
could  not  play,  and  regretted  it.  “ Whist,” 
he  wrote, 44  generates  kindness  and  consol- 
idates society.”  Jeremy  Taylor  approved 
of  whist  as  a 44  refreshment.”  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  interrupted  in  a game  at  the  Na- 
tional Hotel  by  the  cry  of  4 4 fire!”  in  the 
building,  said,  * 4 Never  mind ; we  have  time 
for  another  hand.” 

I propose  to  offer  in  this  paper  some 
suggestions  to  beginners.  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot,  by  plunging  at  once  into  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  subject,  with  a 
card- table  before  us  and  diagrams  in  our 
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hands,  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  mod- 
ern game,  without  preliminary  study,  or 
even  previous  reading.  I shall  hope  to 
interest  those  who  are  willing  to  become 
pupils  in  the  beauty,  variety,  and  even 
complexity  of  the  combinations  presented, 
before  they  have  time  to  be  repelled  by  dif- 
ficulty or  wearied  by  effort.  The  hands 
given  are  all  elementary,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  play  them  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  laid  down  in  the  text. 

Let  the  learner  take  a pack  of  cards,  to 
begin  with ; let  him  deal  the  four  hands, 
as  set  forth  below,  upon  an  ordinary  table; 
let  him  arrange  them  upon  the  four  sides, 
face  upward;  and  let  him  suppose  himself 
to  be  A,  with  C for  his  partner,  and  B and 
D for  his  left  and  right  hand  adversaries 
respectively.  As  each  trick  is  called,  let 
him  place  the  four  cards  composing  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  just  as  players 
would  do.  Let  him  read  the  accompany- 
ing text,  and  study  the  significance  of  each 
card  played.  Let  him  then  gather  up  the 
trick  and  place  it  to  the  winner’s  credit. 
Without  the  pack  the  diagrams  are  use- 
less, for  the  four  cards  in  any  trick  must 
be  visibly  selected  from  the  whole  board 
if  any  information  is  to  be  conveyed;  it  is 
in  the  relation  of  the  card  played  to  those 
played  before,  and  those  unplayed  but  ly- 
ing exposed  upon  the  table,  that  the  whole 
instruction  consists.  The  matter  of  the 
leads  must  be  taken  for  granted,  as  my 
space  permits  only  the  most  cursory  treat- 
ment of  that  very  important  topic. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  avoid 
confusing  the  reader,  hearts  are  always 
trumps,  D is  always  the  dealer,  and  A ah 
ways  the  leader. 

HAND  I. 


LONG  SUIT  PLAY  AND  THE  CALL  FOR  TRUMPS. 


I 


A’s  ILand. 

King,  6. 

Ace,  king,  queen,  9, 7, 5. 


|b  S.  2 


B’e  Haxd. 

V Queen,  knave,  6,  3. 

4k  Knave,  $. 

^ 8,7. 

4k  Queen,  knave,  10,  9,  8. 


I 

O 

» 


C’s  Hand 
Ace,  10,  9,  8,  % 
10,  % 


l 


D’a  Hand. 
7,  4. 

6,  4,  3. 


King,  queen,  5,  2.  ^ Ace,  knave,  10,  9,  8. 

King,  5.  A 7,  0,  4. 

Seven  of  hearts  turned  up  by  D. 


Trick  2. 
A leads. 


C.  D. 


4 

¥~4 

4 , 

♦ 4 

A opens  the  hand  by  leading  from 
spades,  his  longest  suit,  which  happens 
also  to  be  his  strongest;  that  is,  he  has 
numerical  strength  in  it,  and  also  the 
master  cards . As  weak  suits  are  never 
led  from  as  an  original  lead  in  the  mod- 
ern game,  A’s  partner,  C,  learns  and  at 
once  pigeon-holes  in  his  memory  that  A’s 
best  suit  is  spades. 

I give  the  first  two  tricks  together,  as 
they  can  best  be  explained  in  connection. 
A,  having  ace,  king,  queen,  in  his  hand, 
leads  the  queen.  As  the  three  cards  are  of 
equal  value  to  him , the  order  of  play  makes 
no  difference  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
but  may  make  a great  difference  to  his 
partner.  If  A sees  high  cards  fall  upon 
the  queen,  he  will  fear  a trump  in  the  next 
round,  and  so  may  change  the  suit;  but  if 
he  does,  he  will  have  shown  C that  he 
holds  the  ace,  as  either  adversary  holding 
it  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  have  put 
it  upon  the  queen.  This  may  prove  a very 
valuable  piece  of  information.  Had  A 
played  the  ace,  and  then  changed  the  suit, 
C could  have  known  nothing  about  either 
the  king  or  queen.  In  Trick  2,  A follows 
with  the  king,  thus  showing  C that  the  ace 
is  still  behind,  with  at  least  three  small 
cards,  according  to  the  “ American  lead.” 

Another  very  important  point : The  two 
adversaries  drop  successively  their  lowest 
spades  upon  the  two  tricks,  making  no 
slips  in  this  respect,  as  every  card,  even 
the  two  and  the  three,  has  its  own  story 
to  tell ; but  C,  holding  the  ten  and  the  two, 
plays  the  ten  upon  the  first  round  and  the 
two  upon  the  second,  reversing  the  usual 
order.  This  is  the  call,  or  signal  for 
trumps,  and  the  partner  is  expected  to 
heed  it.  It  means  this:  “I,”  C says  in 
the  card  language,  “have  five  trumps.  I 
am  strong  enough  to  extract  those  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  enable  you  to  make  your 
ace  and  small  spades.  But  I have  not  the 
lead,  and  may  not  get  it  in  time,  so  ask 
you  for  the  suit.”*  A knew  at  the  end  of 
the  first  round  that  some  one  was  calling 
for  trumps,  though  he  could  not  tell  who; 


Trick  l. 
A leads. 


A.  B.  C.  D. 


ill 

V 

V 

v* 

4 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

4 . 

* The  call  for  trumps  was  invented  some  foitv 
years  ago  by  Lord  Henry  Bentinek.  It  has  met 
with  much  opposition,  as  being  a purely  conven- 
tional signal,  but  is  now  too  firmly  established  to  be 
ever  gotten  rid  of. 
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for  he  had  not  the  two  himself,  and  yet  it 
did  not  fall ; the  holder  was  retaining  it  to 
play  upon  the  second  round.  Now  the 
call  for  trumps  consists  in  unnecessarily 
dropping  a higher  card  upon  a first  round 
of  a suit  and  a lower  upon  a second  when 
not  trying  to  capture  a trick.  A is  now 
instructed  to  play  trumps.  The  situation 
is  satisfactory  to  him,  for  he  has  estab- 
lished his  suit;  that  is,  his  few  remaining 
spades  are  good,  barring  trumps.  Not 
only  this,  but  his  partner  knows  it,  and 
now  offers  to  clear  the  hostile  trumps 
away. 

A.  B c.  D. 


Trick  3. 
A leads. 


9 

9 

9_ 

_9 

A wins. 


A plays  a trump,  in  obedience  to  the 
signal.  But  why,  holding  the  king  and 
the  five,  does  he  lead  the  king  ? Because, 
his  partner  having  at  least  five  of  the  suit 
(or  he  would  not  have  signalled),  the  king, 
being  played  and  got  out  of  the  way,  will 
promote  those  five  cards  one  degree  each 
— a larger  number  than  it  will  promote, 
probably,  in  either  adversary’s  hand;  it 
will  make  the  queen,  if  C has  it,  as  good 
as  the  king,  and  it  will  enable  him  to  keep 
the  ace  if  he  has  that.  It  is  a play  which 
“strengthens”  the  partner,  and  A is  said, 
in  whist  language,  to  lead  a “ strengthen- 
ing ” trump.  It  is  a good  play  for  another 
reason:  A thus  gets  rid  of  a commanding 
card  in  his  partner’s  suit,  leaving  him  in 
full  control.  Strengthening  play  benefits 
the  hand  which  is  “longest”  in  the  suit, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  but  C has 
five  hearts. 

a.  b.  c.  D. 


C wins. 


B wins. 


In  Trick  4,  A,  whose  king  has  taken, 
continues  the  suit,  bringing  out  his  part- 
ner's ace;  in  Trick  5,  C still  goes  on,  and 
discovers  that  the  queen,  the  only  trump 
remaining,  except  in  his  own  hand,  is 
held  by  B.  D discards  for  the  first  time 
from  diamonds,  “ trumps  being  declared 
against  ” him  (according  to  the  last  edi- 
tions of  Clay  and  Cavendish),  thus  indi- 
cating his  own  strong  suit,  which  may 


Trick  4. 
A leads. 


Trick  5. 
C leads. 


9 9 
9 

c 

9 ~9 

9 

9 9 
9 

9 9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

TX_ 

O 

0 

o 


A. 


O 0 


O 0 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

prove  valuable  information  should  his 
partner  gain  the  lead.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  wiser  not  to  weaken  weak  suits  in 
which  a trick  is  sometimes  possible,  for 
without  trumps  there  is  slight  chance  of 
bringing  in  one’s  own  long  suit  at  the  end 
of  the  hand.  A,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
discarding  one  of  his  two  small  diamonds, 
informs  his  partner  that  nothing  is  to  be 
expected  of  him  in  that  suit,  as  of  course 
his  original  discard  signifies  weakness. 


Trick  6. 
B leads. 


B,  having  obtained  the  lead  with  the 
knave  of  trumps,  and  holding  a sequence 
of  five  high  clubs,  plays  the  highest.  His 
hope  is,  of  course,  to  draw  the  king  from 
C and  the  ace  from  D,  establishing  his 
clubs.  Like  A,  he  makes  his  original 
lead  from  his  longest  suit.  C,  though 
usually  playing  low  second  in  hand, 
even  with  king  and  only  one  small  card, 
wisely  in  this  case  plays  high  (since  it 
is  important  that  he  should  recover  the 
lead),  and  takes  with  the  king,  and  he 
learns  from  the  fall  of  the  cards  what  it 
is  all-important  he  should  know,  namely, 
that  A has  the  ace.  He  does  not  hold  it 
himself;  certainly  D does  not  hold  it,  or 
he  would  have  taken  the  king ; and  B 
would  never  have  led  queen  from  ace, 
queen.  Here,  then,  is  the  turning-point 
of  the  hand.  A has  a card  of  re-entry . 
Unless  A can  regain  the  lead,  his  estab- 
lished suit  of  spades  will  do  him  no  good, 
for  he  cannot  bring  it  in.  C has  now  the 
lead;  can  force  out  the  queen  of  trumps, 
and  afterward  give  his  partner  a club. 
From  this  time  forth  the  hand  plays  itself, 
c.  D.  A.  B. 


9 9 

♦ ♦ 

Trick  7. 

♦ ♦ 

C leads. 

9 9 

9 9 

♦ ♦ 

0~0 
0 0 
0 0 


Trick  a 
B leads. 


B. 


i 


A. 

+ 


D wins. 


In  Trick  7,  B wins  with  the  queen  of 
trumps.  His  proper  .play  tn  Trick  8,  were 
it  earlier  in  the  hand,  would  be  the  nine  of 
clubs,  which,  while  also  forcing  the  ace 
and  establishing  the  suit,  would  show  the 
extra  card  in  the  sequence,  yet  without 
leading  below  the  fourth  best.  But  it  is 
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too  late  now.  Indeed,  this  play  would  in- 
volve risk;  for  it  is  known  that  A holds 
at  least  three  winning  spades,  while  the 
ace  of  clubs  has  been  shown  not  to  be  with 
B’s  partner.  Moreover,  judging  from  D’s 
original  discard,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  he 
has  some  strength  in  diamonds ; further- 
more, A has  confessed  weakness  in  dia- 
monds, and  it  is  always  right  to  play  up 
to  a weak  fourth  hand.  He  therefore 
leads  his  best  diamond.  C,  with  king, 
queen,  and  others,  puts  on  queen,  which 
will  either  win,  or  force  out  the  ace,  leav- 
ing him  in  command  of  the  adversary’s 
suit  with  the  king. 

c. 

C wine. 


Trick  9. 
D leads. 


A. 


B. 


O 0 
O 

O O 


O 0 
O 0 


D,  with  a tierce  to  a knave  and  the  three 
in  diamonds,  leads  the  knave,  as  it  must 
either  make,  or  force  out  the  king.  Of 
course  he  knows  it  is  hopeless,  but  he 
must  play  correctly  to  the  end.  He,  of 
course,  assumes  that  his  partner  is  weak  in 
diamonds,  the  lead  having  been  a forced 
one. 


Trick  10. 
C lends* 


C.  D.  A.  B. 


4-  4 

*+* 

* 

♦ * 

* 

+ ♦ 

* * 

+ + 

i 

A wins. 


C has  regained  the  lead  without  ex- 
pending his  last  trump,  which  he  had 
supposed  he  might  need  for  this  purpose. 
This  does  not  show,  however,  as  might  be 
imagined,  that  he  could  have  drawn  the 
enemy’s  trumps  with  four,  and  therefore 
that  he  did  not  need  five;  for  if  this  thir- 
teenth trump  were  not  in  his  hand,  it 
would  be  in  another  hand,  and  would  in- 
fallibly bring  the  whole  scheme  to  naught. 
C now  plays  for  his  partner’s  ace  of  clubs, 
his  card  of  re-entry.  It  is  his  business  to 
know  that  he  has  it.  Were  he  to  play  a 
diamond,  he  would  give  the  adversaries 
two  tricks.  A now  makes  his  spades,  the 
last  trick  being  taken  by  the  ten  of  trumps. 
A and  C make  four  by  card. 

Now  if  the  reader  has  given  due  atten- 
tion, he  has  learned  something  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  modern  game — long 
suit  play,  a treatment  of  trumps  peculiar 
to  the  game,  the  discard,  and  the  language 
of  the  cards,  or  the  silent  conversation  of 
the  partners. 

I have  intimated  that  trumps  should 
not  be  called  for— or  led — with  less  than 
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five.  But  after  the  establishment  of  a 
suit  they  may  be  led  from  a hand  contain- 
ing four  if  two  of  them  are  honors,  and  if 
the  leader  has  one  or  two  other  good  cards. 
The  following  hand  illustrates  this  point. 


HAND  II. 

LEADING  TRUMP8  WITH  FOUR,  AFTER  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A 8UIT. 


S 


A’s  Hand. 

Ace,  knave,  7,  4. 

Ace,  queen,  8,  6,  6,  8. 


^ Ace. 

4k 


% 

O 

4k 


B’s  Hand. 
Queen,  8,  6. 

10,  9. 

Knave,  10,  4,  2. 
Ace,  0,  5,  4. 


C’s  Hand. 

10,  9,  2. 

Knave,  7. 

^ Queen,  9,  5. 

4b  King,  queen,  8,  7,  8. 


D’b  Hand. 
m King,  5,  3. 

4b  King,  4,  2. 

^ King,  8,  7,  6,  8. 
4b  Knave,  10. 


King  of  hearts  turned  up  by  D. 


Trick  1. 
A leads. 


C. 


♦ ♦ 
4 4 


D. 

4~ 

4 


A wins. 


A leads  from  his  longest  suit.  He  has 
no  high  sequence,  but,  holding  six  spades, 
he  begins  with  the  ace,  as  with  so  many  it 
might  be  trumped  were  it  left  for  the  sec- 
ond round. . His  partner  infers  instantly 
that  he  has  at  least  five  of  the  suit,  and 
has  not  the  king. 

A.#  B.  C.  D. 


Trick  2. 
A leads. 


4"~* 
4 4 
44 


D wins. 


This  second  round  establishes  A’s  suit; 
he  has  remaining  four  good  spades.  He 
knows  that  B and  C have  no  more,  and 
that  the  odd  one  is  with  D.  C,  however, 
does  not  know  that  A’s  suit  is  established, 
as  the  fall  of  the  cards  has  not  shown  the 
position  of  the  queen,  which  may  be  with  B. 


Trick  3. 
D leads. 


D. 

0~ O 
O 0 
O 0 


c. 

o 

o o 


A wins. 


D leads  from  his  longest  suit.  If  B 
can  put  the  ace  on,  or,  by  playing  his 
highest,  can  force  the  ace  from  C,  it  makes 
the  leader’s  king  good.  A’s  playing  the 
ace  second  hand  shows  either  that  he  has 
no  more,  or  has  very  strong  reasons  for 
wishing  to  regain  the  lead. 

* A,  according  to  moat  recent  play,  should  not 
lead  five  of  spades,  but  fourth  best — the  six  spot. 
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^ <9  <?  ^ 9 

Trick  4.  <P 

O O C? 

A leads.  <?  <? 

<? <?  <?  <?  9 <? 


This  is  a very  instructive  lead  by  A. 
After  two  rounds  of  spades,  he  plays  a 
small  trump.  If  he  had  had  five  trumps, 
he  would  have  led  them  at  once;  but  he 
led  spades,  his  long  suit.  The  inference 
to  C is  irresistible  that  his  partner  has  es- 
tablished it,  and  consequently  holds  the 
queen,  with  others.  He  is  therefore  at- 
tempting to  get  out  trumps  with  four.  B 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  call  for  trumps, 
and  D to  lead  them,  and  neither  has  used 
it.  A’s  play  says  plainly  enough  to  C, 
“Put  on  as  high  a card  as  you  can,  to 
force  out  the  king  we  know  to  be  held  by 
D,  he  having  turned  it  up  as  the  trump 
card.”  C’s  nine  is  certainly  his  best  card, 
unless  it  is  the  lowest  of  a sequence. 


Trick  5. 
D leads. 


O O]  0 O 
0 0 
ovo 
o o o o 


D,  who  has  reason  to  believe  that  A’s 
ace  in  Trick  3 was  his  only  diamond, 
plays  the  king  to  force  liim.#  He  wishes 
to  force  the  strong  adverse  trump  hand; 
that  is,  he  seeks  to  make  A fritter  away  his 
trumps  in  trumpiug,  instead  of  applying 
them  to  their  higher  use  — neutralizing 
other  trumps.  If  A yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion, he  will  make  this  one  trick,  but  he 
will  lose  the  four  tricks  in  spades.  He 
passes  the  trick,  discarding  a small  club 
from  his  weakest  suit. 


♦ * OO 

♦ .*  0°0 

A*!* A A . A 


000 

* *1  loo 


I)  perseveres  in  the  diamond  suit,  as  if 
A passes  again  the  queen  may  be  found 
with  B.  A does  pass  again,  playing  his 
nine  of  clubs,  and  clearing  his  hand  of 
that  suit.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
the  queen  is  not  with  C,  where,  indeed,  it 
is  found. 


Trick  T. 
C loads. 


B wins. 


C returns  his  partner's  trump  lead. 
But  why,  holding  the  ten  and  the  two, 


does  he  return  the  ten  f Because,  having 
originally  held  only  three  of  the  suit,  he 
is  weak  in  it,  and  must  sacrifice  himself  to 
his  partner,  who  is  strong.  He  therefore 
does  what  he  can  to  get  rid  of  the  control 
by  returning  his  highest  remaining  card. 
His  partner,  seeing  him  afterward  drop  a 
lower  heart,  will  know  that  he  originally 
held  but  three,  and  consequently  now  has 
no  more.  Had  he  originally  had  four,  he 
would  have  returned  the  smallest.  The 
rule  is,  Return  the  highest  of  a three  suit , 
and  the  lowest  of  a four  suit . The  only 
exception  is  that  when  the  player  who  is 
to  return  the  lead  has  the  master  card  of 
the  suit  he  must  play  it,  whether  he  ori- 
ginally held  three  or  four. 

A,  who  knows  the  queen  is  to  his  left — 
it  can  be  nowhere  else — and  having  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  would  fall  upon  his 
ace,  prefers  to  let  it  make  now,  and  remain 
in  control  with  the  ace  and  knave.  His 
partner’s  ten  will  draw  it  as  well  as  his 
own  knave  would. 


Trick  8.  JL 
B leads. 


A wins. 


B is  in  a quandary.  He  holds  the  best 
diamond — the  knave — but  it  looks  now 
very  much  as  if  A would  be  glad  to  be 
forced,  expecting  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
tricks.  B's  best  chance  is  to  try  and  make 
the  ace  of  clubs.  A has  discarded  two, 
but  he  may  have  another.  A trumps  with 
the  knave. 


9?  A wins. 


A risks  everything  in  playing  the  heart, 
as  it  is  not  certain  that  he  can  extract  all 
the  remaining  trumps.  He  succeeds,  how- 
ever, and  remains  with  the  lead  and  four 
“long”  or  winning  spades.  A and  C 
make  three  by  card. 

The  very  important  subject  of  forcing 
has  been  touched  upon  in  the  hand  just 
played.  It  needs,  however,  a fuller  illus- 
tration. Forcing  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  a player  on  the  defensive  can  em- 
ploy. Nothing  is  more  tantalizing,  more 
aggravating,  to  the  victim ; and  if  ever 
one  loses  his  temper  at  whist,  it  is  when 
he  is  persistently  and  remorselessly  forced. 
In  the  last  hand  the  force  was  not  taken; 
in  the  following  hand,  D,  who  submits, 
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knows  that  it  is  ruin,  but  believes  that  it 
would  be  even  worse  for  him  were  he  to 
pass.  The  hand  is  taken  from  actual  play. 


HAND  III. 

FORCING  THE  ADVERSE  STRONG  TRUMP  HAND. 
A'b  Hand.  B’s  Hand. 

Ace,  king,  10.  n 6,  4. 

7,0,4  £ 9,  8,  2. 

^ Ace.  ^ King,  7,  5,  4,  2. 

4k  King,  knave,  10, 9, 6,  5.  4k  8,  4,  2. 


I 


Z 


CTb  Hand. 
8,7,2. 

Ace,  3. 


O I®.  »,  8,  «,  3 

A Qneen,  7,  3. 

Knave  of  hearts 


Z 


D’s  Hani>. 

Qneen,  knave,  9,  5,  3. 
King, queen,  knave,  10, 5. 


^ Qneen,  knave. 

A Ace- 

turned  up  by  D. 


Trick  1* 
A leads. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

♦ + 

4* 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

♦ 

D 


+ 


D wins. 


A led,  of  course,  from  his  longest  suit. 
The  combination  of  clubs  which  he  held 
— king,  knave,  ten,  nine,  and  others — is 
peculiar,  and  necessitates  a special  lead. 
The  nine  will  either  take  or  force  out  the 
queen  or  the  ace,  and  perhaps  both ; a 
small  one  might  be  taken  by  the  eight  by 
D,  if  C were  very  weak,  and  the  suit  be 
thus  endangered  at  the  start.  C does  not 
play  the  queen  third  in  hand,  on  his  part- 
ner s original  lead  of  nine,  as  the  nine  in- 
dicates three  cards  higher  in  the  leading 
hand,  two  of  which  must  be  the  ten  and 
knave,  since  C holds  the  queen  ; but  on 
A’s  following  with  the  king,  C must  take 
pains  to  throw  on  his  queen,  or  he  will 
block  his  partner’s  suit.  It  is  true  that 
the  nine  may  be  led  from  weakness, 
as  the  highest  of  a very  poor  suit,  but 
not,  probably,  as  an  original  lead ; when 
the  nine  brings  out  the  ace,  the  inference 
may  be  safely  drawn  that  the  king,  knave, 
and  ten  are  in  the  leader’s  hand. 


Trick  2. 
D leads. 


D. 

[9  9; 

9 

12 2. 


A. 


9 9 

9 9 

9^9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

c 

"9 

9 


A wins. 


The  wisdom  may  be  doubted  of  D’s  lead- 
ing trumps  before  establishing  the  spade 
suit,  inasmuch  as  he  is  short  in  both  clubs 
and  diamonds;  but  having  started  to  lead 
them,  if  he  had  continued  after  the  force, 
he  would  have  made  an  extra  trick,  as  it 
happened. 

D,  with  five  trumps,  led  one.  He  had 


a powerful  suit  of  spades,  which  he  had 
as  good  a right  to  expect  to  establish  and 
bring  in  as  A did  in  Hand  I.  He  could 
not  foresee,  however,  that  he  was  to  have 
no  help  from  his  partner,  or  that  the  cards 
were  to  run  so  adversely. 

a.  B.  c.  D. 


Trick  S. 
A leads. 


* 

* 

9 

9 

* 

+ 

jlil 

9 

A,  having  established  his  suit  of  clubs, 
played  the  king.  He  did  not  know — he 
could  not  have  known — that  D had  no 
more,  but  he  would  have  played  the  card 
with  even  more  alacrity  had  he  done  so. 
It  was  a most  effective  force , and  broke 
D’s  hand  down  at  once.  But  why  did  D 
submit  to  it  ? Why  not  pass  ? The  rea- 
son was  that  from  A’s  lead  of  the  nine 
he  believed  that  if  he  passed  the  king  he 
should  also  have  to  pass  the  knave  and 
the  ten. 


D.  a.  B.  c 


♦4* 

♦ ♦ 

♦ > 

Trick  4. 

D leads. 

♦♦♦ 

© 

♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Greatly  weakened  by  this  loss  of  a 
trump,  D abandoned  all  hope  of  extract- 
ing the  cards  of  that  suit,  and  sought  to 
establish  his  spades.  He  did  establish 
them,  but  found  the  ace  with  C,  losing  the 
lead  again. 


Trick  5. 
C leads. 


C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

*** 
* ♦ 

♦ + 

i 

+ .+ 
*** 

* + 
++* 

This  play  of  a club  by  C,  from  whom  it 
was  unexpected,  brought  D’s  perplexity  to 
a climax.  If  he  trumped,  he  would  have 
only  the  knave  and  queen  of  trumps  left, 
and  it  was  certain  that  the  ace  and  king 
were  both  against  him,  and  if  in  one  hand 
could  be  played  to  his  entire  discomfiture. 
He  passed  the  trick,  trusting  to  his  part- 
ner. A won  with  the  ten,  remaining  with 
three  forcing  clubs  in  his  hand.  But  the 
situation  was  now  changed;  all  the  other 
clubs  were  out,  and  B would  certainly 
trump,  and  might  trump  higher  than  C 
could,  thus  effectively  aiding  D.  A now 
reasoned  as  follows:  If  D had  five  trumps 
at  the  start,  then  B and  C had  now  three 
between  them ; and  if  so,  there  were  prob- 
ably two  in  one  hand  and  one  in  the  oth- 
er, and  the  chances  were  even  that  B had 
the  odd  one. 
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Trick  & 
A leads. 


<v> 

A wins. 


By  this  play  A sought  to  deprive  D of 
any  aid  from  B. 


Trick  7. 
A leads. 


Trick  8. 
D leads. 


9 <?  C wins. 


D had  reason  to  believe  that  he  could 
make  his  queen  of  spades  ; the  trump  com- 
ing from  C was  one  aggravation  more  in 
an  aggravating  hand. 


A wins. 


A recovered  the  lead  with  the  ace  of  di- 
amonds. Without  this  card  of  re-entry 
he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  taking 
the  risk  he  did  in  Trick  6.  With  the  ace 
of  trumps  he  now  captured  D’s  queen, 
made  his  two  long  clubs,  and  lost  the 
seven  of  spades.  A and  C made  three  by 
card,  D having  at  the  outset  expected  to 
make  at  least  that  many  himself.  The  se- 
cret of  all  this  destruction  was  44  forcing.” 

I have  shown  incidentally  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  the  44  discard.”  The  fol- 
lowing hand,  somewhat  modified  from 
Pole,  well  illustrates  this  point. 

HAND  IV. 

TIIE  DISCARD. 

A'b  Hand.  B’s  Hand. 

M King,  4,  8.  fJJJ  Queen,  8,  5. 

4 Ace,  king,  knave,  9,  4.  4 &»  3* 


4 King,  6. 
4 King,  «,  ft. 


Ace,  8. 

4 Ace,  queen,  9,  7,  9. 


C’s  Hand. 


^ Ace,  9,  7,  & n Knave,  10,  8. 

4 Qaeen,  8.  4 *• 

Queen,  knave,  10, 9, 4.  ^ 8,  7,  8,  8. 

4 8,  A 4 K”*™’  10»  4* 

Knave  of  hearts  turned  up  by  D. 
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Trick  1. 
A leads. 


Trick  8. 
A leads. 


♦ ♦ A wins. 


D wins. 


With  the  knave  of  clubs  A forced  out 
the  last  trump  but  one,  D trumping  in  des- 
peration, knowing  that  A had  still  two 
winning  clubs  left.  C discarded  his  only 
remaining  card  of  D’s  long  suit. 


When  these  two  tricks  are  played,  A 
knows  that  his  partner  has  no  more 
spades,  and  that  no  one  has  five  trumps, 
as  no  one  has  signalled  for  them. 


V 

♦ ♦ A wine. 


A continues  his  suit  with  the  knave, 
made  good  by  the  fall  of  the  queen.  He 
knows  that  C,  having  to  discard,  will  in- 
form him  in  doing  so  of  the  suit  in  which 
he  is  weak,  and  he  now  learns  that  C,  who 
had  but  two  spades,  is  also  weak  in  clubs; 
his  hand,  therefore,  must  consist  princi- 
pally of  red  cards.  But  he  has  not  five 
hearts;  that  much  is  known.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  he  has  four  hearts  and  two 
or  three  clubs,  he  must  have  four  or  five 
diamonds.  His  strong  (plain)  suit  conse- 
quently is  diamonds. 


A.  B. 


Trick  4. 
A leads. 


A,  therefore,  leads  a “strengthening” 
diamond,  the  king.  It  draws  the  ace  and 
clears  C’s  suit,  though  A does  not  know 
this. 


+ ♦ * 

+*+  l»  +1 


This  last  trick  is  full  of  matter.  C's 
discard  of  the  queen  of  diamonds  tells  the 
whole  story  of  his  hand.  In  the  first 
place,  as  he  does  not  trump  the  doubtful 
club— the  master  card,  the  king,  lying 
between  D and  A — he  must  have  four 
trumps;  for  if  he  had  only  three,  being 
weak  in  them,  he  would  trump  a doubt- 
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fal  trick.  Therefore  he  has  remaining 
four  hearts  and  three  diamonds.  His 
play  not  only  shows  this,  but  gives  the 
names  of  the  three  diamonds — the  knave, 
the  ten,  and  the  nine.  For  it  is  certain 
he  would  not  discard  the  queen  unless  the 
others  were  equally  good — unless  he  had 
an  uninterrupted  sequence.  “But,”  it 
may  be  objected,  “ might  not  the  queen  be 
his  only  diamond  ?”  No;  for  that  would 
require  him  to  have  seven  trumps,  which 
manifestly  is  not  the  case. 

A.  B. 


Trick  7. 
A leads. 


9 9 

9 

9 


0. 

D. 

9 9 

9 

9 9 

9 

9 9 

9 

A,  knowing  that  he  can  do  nothing  with 
what  remains  of  his  established  suit  of 
spades,  plays  to  bring  in  his  partner’s  es- 
tablished suit  of  diamonds.  C has  four 
trumps;  no  one  has  more,  nor  perhaps  as 
many.  He  therefore  leads  a strengthen- 
ing heart. 


Trick  8. 
A lead*. 


Trick  9. 
C leads. 


Trick  10. 
B leads. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 

9 9 

9 

9 9 

9 

*** 

A. 

“9” 

9 


B. 


C. 

9 9 

V 

9 9 

9 9 


♦ « 

♦ +| 

4»  + 


C wins. 


B wins. 


C wins. 


When  twelve  trumps  are  out,  B,  having 
the  lead  in  Trick  10,  plays  the  best  club. 
C uses  the  thirteenth  trump  as  a card  of 
re-entry,  and  brings  in  his  diamonds.  A 
and  C make  four  by  card. 

Playing  to  the  score  is  a matter  to  which 
the  ordinary  wliist-player  pays  little  atten- 
tion. A plays  to  the  score  when,  needing, 
say,  three  tricks  to  win  or  save  the  game, 
he  makes  them  if  he  has  them,  and  does 
not  manoeuvre  or  speculate  to  make  three 
more,  which  he  does  not  need,  and  in  the 
effort  to  get  which  he  may  lose  all.  Any 
play  is  right,  however  eccentric,  which 
wins  the  game.  It  is  when  playing  to 
the  score  that  whist  geniuses  like  Descha- 
pelles  and  James  Clay  have  made  their 
most  brilliant  points.  I give  a very  sim- 
ple hand  in  illustration.* 

# Cavendish,  Hand  XVIII. 
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hand  y. 

pLaying  to  the  score. 


A’s  Hand. 
0 Queen,  10,  5,  8. 
4Jt  King,  knave,  5. 
^ Queen,  7,  5. 

A Qoceii,  8,  % 

C*B  Hand. 
& Ace,  kiDg,  8. 

m 10. 


B’s  Hand. 
to  Knave,  7,  6. 

4k 8’  7»  <’  3, 2* 

o «• 

a King,  10,  #,4. 

D’b  Hand. 
to  3,  8,  4. 

▲ Ace,  queen,  9,  6. 


A wins. 


O Ace,  king,  knave,  4,8, 2.  ^ 10,9,8. 

7>  3,  8.  Ace,  knave,  5. 

Nine  of  hearts  turned  up  by  D. 


B. 


Trick  1. 
A leads. 


Trick  2. 
C leads. 


9 

9 

9 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

D. 


9 

9 

9 

9 

C. 


D. 

9 9 

9 

9 9 

9 

9 9 


B. 


9 9 

9 

9 9 


"9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

C wins. 


C w ins. 


A,  with  three  weak  plain  suits,  makes  a 
defensive  trump  lead. 


Trick  3. 
C leads. 


D. 

A. 

B. 

R>  01 

0 0 

O 

O 

0 

O 

> < 
O 

0 0 

0 

0 

ovo| 

C wins. 


C,  two  rounds  of  trumps  having  been 
drawn,  shows  his  partner  his  strong  suit 
— diamonds. 


D. 


Trick  4. 

9 

9 9 

9 9 

*** 

C leads. 

9 

B wine. 


C,  having  instructed  A what  suit  to 
play  when  trumps  are  out,  returns  to 
hearts  again.  A,  with  queen,  ten,  finesses 
the  ten,  not  knowing  whether  the  knave 
is  to  his  right  or  his  left,  and  loses  the 
trick.  He  keeps  the  command  of  the  suit, 
however,  which  he  would  not  have  done 
had  he  played  the  queen,  and  not  captured 
the  knave. 


D. 


Trick  5. 
B leads. 


Trick  6. 
D leads. 


+ * 

4* 

4* 

+ 

♦ ♦ 

+ 

+ 

D. 

A. 

B 

c. 

a*]: 

+ .* 

♦ * 

+ 4» 

* lv- 

■:  - 

4* 

4-  4* 

X 

* + 

* + 

♦ 4* 

+ + 

D wins. 


D wins. 
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In  Trick  6 D returns  the  knave,  the 
highest  of  a three  suit,  and  B finesses  it 
successfully  against  the  queen.  B and  D 
have  now  taken  three  tricks,  and,  we  will 
suppose,  need  two  more  to  save  the  game. 
One  trick  more  in  clubs  is  absolutely  sure, 
as  the  fall  of  the  cards  has  shown  that 
B has  the  king,  and  that  A,  holding  the 
queen,  cannot  trump  it.  D should  play 
the  ace  of  spades,  and  then  the  club,  thus 
securing  five  tricks. 

D.  a.  B.  c. 


Trick  T. 
1)  leads. 


♦ ♦ 

fV* 

+ 

^pj 

+ * 

4»  4> 

ly&l 

11mj 

+ ♦ 

D loses  the  game  by  not  playing  the  ace 
of  spades.  He  has  lost  the  lead,  and  his 
partner  does  not  know  that  he  has  the  best 
spade,  and  is  not  likely  now  to  lead  him 
one.  D has  forgotten  that  he  ought  to 
play  to  the  score,  and  has  played  instead 
on  general  principles.  He  is  correct  in 
this  point  of  view,  as  his  spade  suit  is  bet- 
ter led  up  to  than  led  from. 


B.  c.  n 


♦ ♦ 

Trick  a 

*++ 

▲ ▲ 

B leads. 

+ . + 

▼ T 

♦ ♦ 

Even  if  B in  Trick  8 were  to  lead  a 
spade,  D would  lose  it  by  finessing  his 
queen,  unless  he  suddenly  remembered  he 
was  playing  to  the  score,  and  put  on  the 
ace.  B plays  the  thirteenth  club  to  force 
the  long  trump  from  A,  and  make  his 
partner  last  player. 


Trick  9. 
A leads. 


C wins. 


A,  knowing  that  C has  long  suit  in  dia- 
monds, now  leads  the  queen,  the  higher 
of  two  cards  remaining  in  his  partner’s 
suit,  and  leaves  him  in  control.  If  he 
leads  a small  one  instead,  then  C might 
make  with  the  king  in  Trick  10,  and  A 
with  the  queen  in  Trick  11,  and  B D still 
save  the  game.  By  throwing  the  queen 
first,  and  then  a small  one,  A keeps  C in 
command.  A and  C make  three  by  card. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  refer  to  this  mat- 
ter of  playing  to  the  score  in  this  article, 
but  beginners  nevertheless  will  do  well  to 
take  all  the  tricks  they  can  in  every  hand, 
and,  for  some  time  at  least,  let  the  score 


take  care  of  itself.  Let  them  play  for 
points,  not  games. 

In  the  necessity  of  condensing  an  arti- 
cle of  this  kind  it  has  been  possible  to  il- 
lustrate only  a few  of  the  more  salient 
points  of  the  game,  and  in  almost  every 
case  the  leading  hand  has  been  given  a 
long  suit,  whereas  it  is  often  the  case  one 
holds  only  three  suits  of  three  cards  each 
and  one  of  four.  But  if  a hand  is  poor 
one  must  of  course  submit  and  confine 
one’s  efforts  to  doing  as  little  damage  as 
possible,  by  generally  leading  from  the 
four-card  suit,  even  if  it  be  the  trumps, 
rather  than  opening  one  of  three  for  an 
original  lead. 

The  few  hands  which  precede  will  suf- 
fice to  give  the  novice  a taste  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  game.  He  can  doubtless,  from 
the  interest  — or  lack  of  interest  — with 
which  he  has  followed  them,  decide  wheth- 
er there  is  in  him  any  of  the  stuff  of  the 
whist -player.  Many  features  of  impor- 
tance have  been  necessarily  left  unno- 
ticed— the  lead  of  the  penultimate;  the 
echo  of  the  call;  counting  the  cards;  un- 
derplay; false  cards;  dark  play;  coups; 
grand  coups.  There  is  quite  enough  in 
the  ground  that  has  been  gone  over  to 
occupy  the  student's  leisure  for  months, 
and  enough  in  what  has  been  left  for 
later  study  for  the  hours  of  recreation  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  The  possible  combi- 
nations of  the  cards  are  practically  inex- 
haustible ; opportunities  for  sound  play 
present  themselves  in  every  hand,  and  in 
almost  every  rubber  the  adept  wrill  find 
the  occasion  for  some  brilliant  stroke. 
The  hints  which  have  been  here  thrown 
out  may  help  the  formation  of  the  whist 
table  of  the  future,  round  which  are  gath- 
ered the  young  people  of  the  family — not 
to  the  exclusion,  liowTever,  of  their  elders 
and  their  betters.  Let  the  young  men 
abandon  for  a while  their  selfish  billiard- 
rooms,  and,  in  the  society  of  their  sisters, 
their  cousins,  and  their  aunts,  call  for  “a 
clear  fire,  a clean  hearth,  and  the  rigor  of 
the  game.”  Aunts,  it  is  well  known,  make 
most  capital  partners.* 

* The  following  course  of  reading  is  recommend- 
ed to  beginners,  and  to  all  those  who  have  anything 
to  unlearn : The  Theory  of  the  Modem  Scientific 
Game  of  Whist , by  William  Pole,  F.R.S. ; Cavendish 
on  Whist ; Short  Whisty  by  James  Clay,  M.P.  Let 
these  be  taken  up  in  the  order  as  given.  American 
editions  of  the  first  two  are  published  in  New  York. 
An  interesting  work  for  advanced  players,  Amer- 
ican Standard  Whist , is  published  in  Boston. 
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THREE  SISTERS. 

BY  ANGKLINB  W.  WRAY. 

I LOOKED  into  the  chamber  where 
The  Fates  were  hidden — 

Three  sisters  blind,  content  to  fare 
As  they  were  bidden. 

I saw  them  sitting  side  by  side, 

With  sightless  eyes, 

A solemn  pathos  in  their  pride. 

And  patience  wise. 

The  first  was  young;  the  warmth  and  light 
Of  summer  days, 

The  dusk  dreams  of  the  summer  night, 

The  radiance  of  the  star  realms  bright, 

The  rifted  haze 

Of  coming  dawn,  smiled  in  her  face; 

No  wind  in  all  its  airy  grace 
More  lithe  than  she; 

She  filled  the  gloomy,  darkened  place 
With  sunlight  free. 

She  sat  and  spun  with  patient  skill 
Life's  tangled  thread, 

And  mingled  with  the  music  shrill 
Low-murmured  songs,  like  winds  that  thrill 
The  deep  sea  waters  blue  and  still 
Above  the  dead. 

Dreamily,  dreamily,  to  and  fro, 

Solemn,  and  tender,  and  sweet,  and  slow, 
Keeping  time  to  some  mystic  rhyme 
Heard  in  some  magical  far-away  time, 

Sweeter  than  aught  we  have  dreamed  or  read — 
This  was  her  song  and  the  words  it  said: 

Life  is  beginning. 

Sorrow  and  sinning; 

Lo!  I am  spinning, 

Spinning  the  thread. 

Men  call  me  Fate. 

Who  understands? 

Zeus  in  the  shadow 
Guideth  my  hands. 

Zeus  in  the  shadow 
Watches  me  spin. 

Zeus  in  the  shadow— 

Sorrow  and  sin. 

The  second  sister,  lost  in  thought, 

With  fingers  slow 

Twisted  the  tangled  threads,  and  wrought 
A web  of  many  colors,  fraught 
With  joy  and  woe. 

One  looked  and  saw  that  she  “was  good'*; 

The  glory  of  her  womanhood 
Was  all  her  crown; 

Yet  circled  by  its  light  she  stood 
In  pure  renown. 
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Sfae  wove  with  patient,  earnest  care 
The  threads  of  life — 

The  blue  of  doubt,  the  black  despair, 

The  silver  gleam  of  trusting  prayer, 

With  here  the  rose  of  joy,  and  there 
The  red  of  strife. 

Wearily,  wearily,  fro  and  to, 

Solemn,  and  tender,  and  sad,  and  true, 

Keeping  time  to  some  mystic  rhyme 
Borne  from  the  childhood  she  never  knew; 
Sadder  than  aught  we  have  dreamed  or  read— 
This  was  the  song  and  the  words  it  said: 

Life  is  deceiving, 

Sorrow  and  grieving; 

Lo!  I am  weaving, 

Weaving  the  web. 

Men  call  me  Fate. 

Who  understands? 

Zeus  in  the  shadow 
Guideth  my  hands. 

Zeus  in  the  shadow 
Watches  my  loom. 

Zeus  in  the  shadow — 

Darkness  and  gloom. 


The  third  was  old;  a withered  crone 
At  first  she  seemed, 

Crooning  in  hollow  undertone 
Songs  of  the  sorrows  she  had  known 
Or  dreamt  she  dreamed. 

But,  when  one  looked  with  clearer  eyes, 

He  recognized  with  sweet  surprise 
That  she  was  fair, 

The  beauty  of  the  sunset  skies 
Her  dower  rare. 

With  heedless  haste  she  seemed  to  rend 
Life's  tangled  thread; 

But  ever  as  she  neared  the  end 
A joyous  note  would  softly  blend 
With  music  mortals  never  kenned, 

Or  poets  read. 

Dreamily,  dreamily,  to  and  fro, 

Solemn,  and  tender,  and  patient,  and  slow. 
Sweeter  than  aught  we  have  dreamed  or  read— 
This  was  her  song  and  the  words  it  said  : 
Sorrow  is  ending, 

Comfort  is  blending; 

Lo!  I am  rending, 

Bending  the  thread. 

Men  call  me  Fate. 

Who  understands? 

Zeus  in  the  shadow 
Guideth  my  hands. 

Zeus  in  the  shadow 
Comfort  will  send. 

Zeus  in  the  shadow 
Guides  to  the  end. 
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CHAPBOOK  HEROES. 

BY  HOWARD  PYLE. 


L— THE  CHAPMAN  AND  HIS  BOOKS. 

THE  chapman,  or  cheap  man,  of  the 
past  was  a figure  in  his  day.  His 
counterpart  is  not  to  be  found  in  modern 
times,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  look  for 
a shadow  of  it  in  the  Yaukee  peddler  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  later 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centu- 
ries his  kind  was  in  its  flower  and  glory. 
Roaming  the  country-side  over,  wander- 
ing through  shady  lane  and  byways,  over 
mosses  and  by  reedy  watercourses,  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  a mine  at  once  of  local 
news,  of  ale-house  politics,  of  stories, 
tales,  legends,  and  roguish  humor,  gath- 
ered together  in  his  peregrinations  hither 
and  thither,  the  chapman  was  at  once  a 
welcome  and  suspected  visitor  at  village 
or  farm-house. 

For  his  position  was  a peculiar  and  an 
anomalous  one.  He  stood  in  the  social 
plane  upon  neutral  ground  between  re- 
spectability and  roguery:  possessed  of  all 
the  cant  phrases,  quips,  and  tricks  of  a 
thief,  he  was  yet  nominally  an  honest 
man;  living  the  irresponsible,  wandering 
life  of  a gypsy,  he  was  yet  a property 
holder,  a merchant,  and  a man  of  vested 
rights,  so  far  as  the  pack  upon  his  back 
was  concerned.  He  was  like  the  bat  in 
the  fable— he  neither  flew  with  the  birds 
of  the  air  nor  walked  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field;  he  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl, 
nor  good  red  herring. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  dubious  social  po- 
sition and  very  questionable  honesty,  he 
was  always  a welcome  visitor  in  the  coun- 
try-side ; and  when  his  voice,  mellow  with 
pots  of  ale  and  good  living,  was  heard  in 
the  village  street  trolling  forth  one  of  the 
ballads  or  broadsides  that  he  purveyed 
with  his  other  wares,  the  folk  would  come 
gathering  to  where,  the  centre  of  a group 
of  children  and  idlers,  the  itinerant  mer- 
chant stood  with  pack  open  and  wares 
displayed — rings,  ribbons,  laces,  trinkets, 
gewgaws,  knick-knacks,  and  this  and  that 
innumerable. 

And  besides  all  these  things  the  wonder- 
ful pack  was  a nomadic  book-stall  as  well ; 
for  snugly  tucked  away  in  the  separate 
compartments  were  neat  packets  of  mis- 
cellaneousballads,  rudely  illustrated  broad- 
sides, and  no  less  rudely  illustrated  folk 
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booklets — a sight  fit  to  set  watering  the 
mouth  of  a member  of  our  Roxborough 
Club — and  all  to  be  had  for  a groat  or  so 
apiece.  For  to  the  old-time  chapman,  to 
that  queer  product  of  a by-gone  life,  it 
was  given  to  be  the  disseminator  of  a 
flood  of  cheap  and  popular  literature  so 
broad,  so  general,  so  far-reaching  as  to 
filter  to  the  very  lowest  substratum  of 
the  reading  public.  And  more  especially 
was  he  the  vender  of  what  is  generically 
known  as  the  chapbook. 

The  chapbook  per  se  may  be  regarded 
as  a later  seventeenth  century  product. 
It  first  made  its  appearance  as  a distinct 
branch  of  a literary  tree  soon  after  the 
Commonwealth  period,  when  those  nu- 
merous obscure  presses  that  had  been 
busily  disgorging  floods  of  broadsides 
and  pamphlets  pro  and  con  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  found,  when  "those 
questions  were  settled,  no  other  use- 
fulness left  them  than  to  supply  with 
lighter  material  that  appetite  for  reading 
matter  which  they  had  excited  in  the 
masses.  All  manner  of  old  and  popular 
stories,  tales,  quips,  jests,  and  facetiae 
(oftentimes  totally  unfit  for  nineteenth 
century  reading)  were  collected  and  crys- 
tallized into  a cheap  folk  literature  fit  for 
the  firesideand  the  rush-light.  For  dissem- 
inating this  mass  of  popular  publications 
no  one  was  so  well  fitted  as  the  chapman, 
who  reached,  in  lieu  of  railroad  and  post- 
al service,  each  and  every  sub-class  to  the 
lowest. 

In  its  more  characteristic  shape  the 
chapbook  is  generally  found  printed  upon 
a sheet  of  coarse  gray  paper,  folded  thrice 
or  four  times,  thus  making  in  all  sixteen 
or  thirty-two  pages.  Usually  each  page 
is  decorated  with  a rude  and  hideous 
wood-cut,  which  oftentimes  lias  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  text — Robinson 
Crusoe  sometimes  being  used  for  the  Prod- 
igal Son,  and  Svvalpo  dining  with  his 
friends  for  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

Once  upon  a time  the  chapbook  was  as 
common  to  find  in  the  farm-house  and 
the  cottage  as  is  the  weekly  paper  or  the 
almanac  nowadays;  you  came  upon  it  at 
every  fireside;  you  found  it  lying  upon 
every  corner  shelf.  Now  it,  or  at  least 
the  older  and  quainter  editions  of  it,  are 
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rare  indeed.  Like  the  ancient  hornbook, 
its  very  commonness  and  lack  of  value 
have  caused  its  almost  obliteration,  so 
that  nowadays  a seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth  century  imprint  of  these  little 
brochures  is  distinctly  a rara  avis. 

No  doubt,  from  a modern  book-maker’s 
point  of  view,  the  chapbook  is  a squalid, 
degraded  product  of  a rude,  now  happily 
by-gone  time.  Truly  in  itself  it  presents 
little  or  nothing  to  please  either  the  eye 
or  the  taste ; yet,  considering  it  apart  from 
such  supersensitiveness,  it  is  a question 
whether  the  study  and  analysis  of  this 
'low,  humble,  obscure  branch  of  literature 
might  not  reward  the  investigator  with 
very  considerable  results,  touching  upon 
the  manner  of  thought  and  intellectual 
pleasures  of  the  great  lower  mass  of  hu- 
manity. 

For  may  it  not  be  assumed  as  approach- 
ing an  axiomatic  truth  that  a man’s  libra- 
ry is,  in  a certain  manner  and  to  a certain 
degree,  the  reflex  of  his  turn  of  thought 
and  intellectual  pleasures?  Then  in  this 
great  library  of  the  sub-classes  we  may 
look  to  find  reflected  as  in  a glass  the  few 
broad  rules  that  govern  their  mental  for- 
mation. 

Eliminating  a large  mass  of  the  chap- 
book  subjects,  including  in  their  range 
interpretation  of  dreams  and  signs  and 
prognostications  from  personal  blemishes, 
prophecies  from  Mother  Shipton  and  a 
host  of  others,  household  receipts,  cookery 
books,  popular  histories  of  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  type, 
and  such  other  ephemeral  topics  of  great- 
er or  less  importance,  we  find  the  balance 
divided  into  two  broad  and  most  widely 
divergent  subjects.  Upon  the  one  side 
stands  religion,  typified  in  Biblical  histo- 
ries set  forth  in  doggerel  verse,  lives  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  or  men  and  women 
remarkable  for  their  virtues,  or,  collater- 
ally, the  history  of  the  terrible  damna- 
tion of  Doctor  Faustus,  or  of  the  doings  of 
magicians  and  witches  who  tampered  witli 
evil  to  their  everlasting  undoing.  Upon 
the  other  side  stand  histories,  legends, 
and  tales  of  famous  and  cunning  scamps, 
rogues,  thieves,  and  outlaws,  mythical  and 
semi-mythical  and  actual,  written  in  a feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  and  admiration  for 
their  prowess,  boldness,  skill,  and  cun- 
ning. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  first  class  of  subjects,  for 
religion,  which  only  exists  in  the  higher 


classes,  lives  in  the  lower.  But  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  second  class — what  does  that 
mean  ? Is  it  true  that  the  less  a man  is 
hidden  beneath  the  cloak  of  refinement 
and  culture,  the  more  apt  is  the  bare  skin 
of  the  old  Adam  to  show  through  the 
clothes  of  him?  Is  it  true  that  in  these 
paper  covered  histories  of  the  rogue  and 
the  thief  the  great  under-class  finds  ex- 
pressed its  latent  sympathy  with  the  out- 
law, its  latent  rebellion  against  law  and 
order  and  constituted  authority? 

It  is  from  far  away  in  the  very  first 
dawnings  of  history  that  such  tales  and 
legends  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
the  present  time.  In  the  ages  between 
then  and  now  treasures  of  art  and  litera- 
ture have  perished  forever,  but  still  the 
story  of  the  cunning  rogue  and  the  clever 
thief  is  told  to-day  almost  as  it  was  in 
that  dim  and  distant  past.  Herodotus 
gives  it  to  us  as  an  ancient  Egyptian  le- 
gend. It  is  told  to-day  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
in  Russia,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in 
half  a hundred  other  different  nations, 
and  in  as  many  different  tongues,  almost 
exactly  as  he  has  handed  it  down  to  us. 

What,  then,  does  this  broad,  universal 
sympathy  with  the  enemy  of  law  and  or- 
der indicate,  extending  as  it  does  from  the 
fathomless  past  to  us  of  to-day,  and  here 
exemplified  in  chapbook  literature?  Is  it 
democratic  sympathy,  or  is  it  that  only  a 
terribly  thin  crust  of  respectability  and  of 
self-restraint  covers  the  old  molten  fires  of 
lawlessness  that  lie  only  quiescent  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity  ? 

The  great  respectable  class,  trained  into 
self-imposed  rules,  governed  by  law  and 
order,  finds  nothing  but  reprehension  for 
the  crimes  committed  to-day;  but  even 
respectability  itself  feels  a titillation  of  in- 
terest and  sympathy  in  the  story  of  the 
rogue  of  the  past.  It  chuckles  over  the 
romantic  doings  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
kind,  and  even  the  near  reality  of  Claude 
Duval,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  Dick  Turpin. 

Is  it,  then,  that  the  savage  man  that 
lies  quiescent  within  us  all  is  secretly 
tickled  with  the  taste  of  this  forbidden 
fruit  ? 

II. — MONSIEUR  CLAUDE  DUVAL. 

And  maybe  it  is  the  taste  for  the  for- 
bidden fruit  inherited  from  Mother  Eve 
and  Father  Adam  that  lends  the  smack 
of  zest  to  the  roguery  of  all  these  quaint 
stories.  Who,  for  instance,  can  help  feel- 
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ing  a tickle  of  humor  at  the  old  tale  of 
the  merry  roguish  thief  who  took  it  into 
his  head  one  day  to  sell  a rabbit  on  the 
king’s  highway?  By -and -by  a coach 
comes  rumbling  along  full  of  smugly  re- 
spectable travellers  with  fat  purses.  Our 
gentleman  of  the  road  orders  the  coach- 
man to  stop,  and  then,  with  his  game  in 
one  hand  and  a wicked-looking  pistol 
cocked  and  primed  in  the  other,  thrusts 
his  head  into  the  coach  window. 

“Will  you  buy  my  rabbit,  gentlemen  ?” 
says  he. 

“We  don’t  care  to  buy  any  rabbit  to- 
day,” quaver  those  within  the  coach. 

“Indeed,  gentlemen,  you  had  better 
buy  my  rabbit,”  says  he. 

“We  don’t  love  rabbit,”  they  repeat. 

“ By  G — , gentlemen,”  says  he,  poking 
his  pistol  through  the  coach  window, 
“you  must  and  you  shall  buy  my  rabbit.” 

There  was  no  answering  an  argument 
of  such  force  and  point.  Out  came  the 
purses,  and  the  rabbit  was  bought. 

And  in  so  many  of  these  tales  there  is 
such  a ring  of  dishonest  honesty,  of  spu- 
rious generosity,  curiously  and  drolly  like 
that  of  the  true  metal. 

It  strikes  a certain  side  of  the  mind  as 
rather  a fine  thing  that  the  thief  that 
might  have  taken  all,  takes  only  a part. 
“The  residue  is  always  handed  back  to  the 
stripped  and  trembling  victim  with  such 
An  air  of  broad-hearted  humanity,  of  good- 
natured  indulgence,  that  one  cannot  but 
feel  one’s  heart  warm  toward  the  opera- 
ting eutpurse. 

Here  is  such  a story  (more  or  less  apoc- 
ryphal) of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  chapbook  heroes  of  later  times. 

In  the  days  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
there  lived  one  of  the  most  noted  gentle- 
men of  the  road,  Claude  Duval,  as  gallant 
and  pretty  a fellow  as  ever  danced  upon 
nothing  at  all  under  “ the  three  trees 

Tyburn, * woYi  the  occasion  of  whose 
death  the  author  of  “ Hudibras”  wrote  a 
Pindaric  ode,  and  who  had  such  a taking 
way  with  the  women  that  in  his  last  hours, 
as  Captain  Johnson  tells  us,  “abundance 
of  ladies,  and  those  not  of  the  meanest 
quality,  visited  him  in  prison,  and  inter- 
ceded for  his  pardon,  and  not  a few  ac- 
companied him  to  the  gallows,  under  their 
vizards,  with  swollen  eyes  aud  blubbered 
cheeks.” 

Of  him  it  is  told  that  one  day,  on  hear- 
ing news  of  a knight  and  his  lady  travel- 
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ling  into  the  country  with  £400  in  their 
coach,  he  and  three  others  spurred  after 
them,  and  by-and-by  came  up  with  them 
upon  a lonely  heath  a little  way  out  of 
the  town.  The  coach  was  stopped,  and 
when  the  knight  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow he  saw  a wicked-looking  scamp  in  a 
vizard-mask  at  the  horses’  heads,  another 
holding  the  cold  rim  of  a pistol  against 
his  coachman’s  ear,  and  still  another 
standing  over  the  postilion. 

A polite  gentleman,  most  excellently 
well  dressed,  rode  up  to  the  coach  upon  a 
fine  horse,  and  doffed  his  hat  with  an  air 
that  was  worth  coming  that  distance  to 
see;  for,  be  it  mentioned,  the  lady  in  the 
coach  was  “a  fine,  sprightly  creature.” 

The  polite  gentleman  was  Monsieur 
Claude  Duval. 

“Sir,”  said  he  to  the  knight,  “I  make 
no  doubt  that  your  lady  dances  excellently 
well.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  step  out  of 
the  coach,  and  let  me  have  the  honor  of 
dancing  one  courant  with  her  upon  the 
heath  ?” 

“ There  is,”  said  the  knight,  lifting  his 
hat  with  an  air  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  other — “there  is  no  refusing  such  a 
polite  request,  sir.  You  seem  to  be  a man 
of  generosity,  and  that  which  you  ask  is 
perfectly  reasonable.” 

Thereupon  the  footman  was  called,  the 
steps  were  dropped,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  knight  clambered  out.  Duval  him- 
self handed  the  lady  down. 

“ It  was,”  bursts  forth  the  old  chronicle 
that  speaks  of  this— “ it  was  surprising  to 
see  how  gracefully  he  moved  upon  the 
heath.  Scarce  a dancing-master  in  Lon- 
don but  would  have  been  proud  to  have 
shown  such  agility  in  a pair  of  dancing 
pumps  as  Duval  showed  in  a great  pair 
of  French  riding  boots.” 

At  last  the  dance  was  ended,  and  he 
handed  the  lady  back  into  the  coach  again 
with  all  the  gallantry  conceivable.  But 
as  the  knight  was  about  to  follow,  “Sir,” 
said  he,  “you  have  forgot  to  pay  the 
piper.” 

His  worship  pulled  a long  face,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  Out  from  under  the 
seat  of  the  coach  he  pulled  a bag  contain- 
ing a hundred  guineas,  and  handed  it  to 
Duval,  who  received  it  with  a bow  that 
was  almost  w'orth  the  money  to  see. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “your  generosity  and 
liberality  are  only  exceeded  by  your  noble 
behavior,  and  have  saved  you  the  other 
£300  which  you  have  in  the  coach  with 
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you.”  For  the  rogue  had  knowledge  of 
every  farthing  of  the  money  and  where 
it  was  hidden,  and  might  have  had  it  all, 
had  lie  not,  by  some  sudden  quirk  of  his 
ci:azy  wits,  been  pleased  to  dance  £300  of 
it  away  in  a heavy  pair  of  riding  boots  on 
a grassy  heath  with  a fine  lady  of  quality. 

Such  is  one  of  a legion  of  similar  chap- 
book  stories,  all  ringing  with  a certain 
feeling  of  open-handed  generosity,  and  all 
of  counterfeit  metal;  for  as  in  this  the 
poor  good  knight  lost  one  hundred  guineas 
of  honest  money,  so  in  them  all  some  in- 
nocent victim  suffers.  But  always  he  is 
rich  or  powerful,  and  so  chapbook  litera- 
ture sees  nothing  of  the  smart  he  suffers; 
it  is  blind  upon  that  side. 

III.— JACK  SHEPPARD. 

But  of  all  the  thieves,  of  all  the  cut- 
throat heroes  whose  fame  has  been  blared 
forth  by  the  trumpet  of  chapbook  litera- 
ture, none  ever  reached  such  a pinnacle 
of  greatness  as  Jack  Sheppard,  that  most 
famous  house  and  prison  breaker.  Ho- 
garth sketched  him,  and  the  whilom  great 
Sir  James  Thornhill  painted  his  portrait, 
from  which  was  engraved  the  now  rare 
and  curious  mezzotint,  and  which  afforded 
the  text  for,  to  some  otherwise  unknown 
poet,  a lucubration  which  has,  curiously 
enough,  lasted  even  to  these  late  days,  the 
fourth  verse  of  which  runs: 

“ Apelles  Alexander  drew ; 

Caesar  is  to  Aurelius  due; 

Cromwell  in  Lilly’s  work  doth  shine; 

And  Sheppard,  Thornhill,  lives  in  thine.” 

He  was  the  hero  of  a pantomime  brought 
forth  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
called  The  Harlequin  Sheppard;  of  a 
farce  in  three  acts,  called  The  Prison- 
Breaker ; or,  The  Adventures  of  Jack 
Sheppard;  of  a comic  opera,  with  songs, 
catches,  and  glees,  called  The  Quaker's 
Opera  — all  three  of  which  productions 
(though  long  since  swept  away  into  the 
dust-bin*  cf  the.  past)  tend  to  show  the  fame 
of  this  one-time  popular  hero. 

Could  one  but  have  slipped  one’s  feet 
into  those  wonderful  goloshes  that  led  the 
Councillor  Knap  such  adance,  and  so  have 
stepped  back  one  hundred  and  sixty  odd 
years  ago,  and  into  the  purlieus  of  the 
Sheers  Ale  House,  in  May -pole  Street, 
by  the  Clare  Market,  upon  the  night  of  the 
31st  of  October,  in  the  year  of  grace  1724, 
one  might,  as  like  as  not,  have  tumbled 
heels  overhead  into  the  midst  of  a might- 


ily interesting  spectacle.  A great  hurly- 
burly  in  the  dark  and  dirty  street,  lit  only 
by  the  dim  light  of  an  occasional  lamp  or 
lantern,  and  by  the  dull  and  lurid  glow  that 
streamed,  hot  and  red,  from  the  open  doors 
of  bagnios,  hells,  and  gin-houses,  crowded 
at  doors  and  windows  with  the  motley 
dregs  of  the  age — rakes,  beggars,  bullies, 
thieves,  and  wretched  Jezebels,  painted 
red  and  white,  and  besprinkled  with 
patches.  In  the  midst  of  the  street,  and 
through  mud  and  slop,  a hoarsely  shout- 
ing, excited,  and  slow-moving  crowd,  fol- 
lowing and  surrounding,  as  its  heart’s  in- 
terest, a lumbering  coach  that  crawled 
heavily  along  the  ill-lighted  way,  yaw- 
ing and  lurching,  now  to  this  side,  now  to 
that.  Should  you  dare  to  push  your  way 
through  that  forbidding  crowd  and  peer 
into  the  coach  window,  you  would  see  two 
tipstaves  and  a young,  slight,  boyish- 
looking  fellow,  “ in  a fine  suit  of  black,  a 
light  tie-wig,  and  a ruffled  shirt,  with  a 
silver-hilted  sword  by  his  side,  a diamond 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  a gold  watch  in 
his  pocket,”  but,  withal,  beastly  drunk, 
and  now  and  then  shrilly  shouting  to  the 
howling  mob  without, 

“Help!  Help!  Murder!  Murder!  They 
are  killing  me !” 

It  was  Jack  Sheppard,  arrested  for  the 
last  time,  at  the  gin-shop  around  the  cor- 
ner, upon  the  information  of  a little  ale- 
house boy. 

At  that  time  all  London,  and  all  Eng- 
land as  well,  were  ringing  with  the  fame 
of  his  doings,  for  only  a little  while  be- 
fore he  had  done  what  no  other  in  the 
world  had  done  before  him — had  broken 
twice  from  Newgate  prison,  that  English 
Bastile,  whose  pseudonyme,  “The  Jug,” 
alone  describes  the  tightness  and  security 
with  which  it  held  that  within. 

The  life  of  one  man  of  Jack  Sheppard's 
kidney  is  very  much  the  life  of  another. 
It,  as  a rule,  is  such  a life  as  Hogarth 
drew  in  his  “ Idle  ’Prentice” — a life  begin- 
ning with  a sneaking  incipient  tendency 
to  vice,  a little  more  accentuated,  perhaps, 
than  is  usual  with  an  adolescent  lad  with 
evil  inclinations;  then  some  day  a sudden 
jar  of  passion  and  a sudden  crystallization 
into  actual  criminality,  just  as  a super- 
charged solution  of  salt  instantly  upon  a 
blow  forms  and  precipitates  its  crystals. 

It  was  love  that  formed  and  precipitated 
Jack  Sheppard's  vice ; love  for  Bess  Lyon, 
alias  “Edgworth  Bess,”  a brazen-faced, 
red-cheeked,  strapping  hoyden,  who,  it  is 
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lock  to  a great  staple  in  the  floor.  It  was 
plain  at  a glance  that  at  last  Jack  was 
doomed.  The  devil  himself  could  not 
have  freed  himself  from  such  shackles, 
let  alone  escape  from  44  the  Castle.” 

In  the  mean  time  Jack's  fame  had  been 
made.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  well  of 
Saint  James  as  of  Drury,  came  crowding 
to  see  him.  It  is  likely  that  it  was  about 
this  time  that  Thornhill  painted  that 
famous  portrait  of  him,  and  that  Gay 
perhaps  got  a hint  here  and  there  for  his 
Beggar" 8 Opera , for  Jack  made  no  secret 
of  his  rogueries,  and  had  a droll  way  of 
telling  of  them.  But  all  the  while  he  was 
thus  making  thoughtless  folk  laugh  at 
his  merry  tales,  his  mind  was  busy  with 
ever  plotting  and  planning.  It  was  in 
September  that  he  was  taken;  in  October 
the  sessions  began  at  Old  Bailey,  and  Jack 
knew  very  well  that  the  keepers  would 
then  be  more  than  busy  attending  the 
court,  and  that  he  would  be  left  a great 
part  of  the  time  to  himself.  So  he  bided 
his  time,  and  contented  himself  by  enter- 
taining his  visitors  with  droll  stories. 

So  came  the  15th  of  October,  a notable 
day  in  the  calendars  of  Newgate. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
keeper  carried  Jack  his  dinner,  as  usual, 
and  after  examining  his  irons,  and  finding 
all  apparently  safe  and  fast,  bade  him 
good-by  for  the  day  and  left  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  fairly  gone  than  Jack 
set  to  work.  So  wonderfully  supple  and 
flexible  were  his  hands  that  he  could  con- 
tract his  fingers  and  knuckles  to  a com- 
pass thinner  than  his  wrists.  So  in  a 
moment  he  had  slipped  off  the  handcuffs, 
which  he  had  kept  upon  his  arms  all  this 
time  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
By  means  of  a crooked  nail  which  he  had 
found  in  his  cell  and  secreted  about  his 
person,  he  picked  the  padlock  that  fast- 
ened him  to  the  floor.  Twisting  asunder 
a small  link  of  the  chain  between  his  legs 
and  drawing  up  his  feet  locks  as  far  as  he 
could,  he  made  them  fast  with  his  garters. 
He  was  now  ready  for  the  work  that  lay 
before  him. 

Upon  the  further  side  of  his  cell  was  an 
open  fireplace,  which  was  the  means  of 
escape  upon  which  he  had  counted.  Look- 
ing up  the  chimney,  he  found  it  crossed, 
just  above  his  head,  by  a heavy  iron  bar, 
so  closely  set  to  the  stones  that  even  his 
lean  body  could  not  squeeze  between  it 
and  the  side  of  the  wall.  Formidable  as 
this  obstacle  was,  it  was  not  sufficient  ei- 


ther to  check  his  energy  or  to  dampen  his 
courage.  With  a broken  link  of  his  chain 
he  laboriously  picked  the  mortar  from  be- 
tween the  stones  surrounding  the  ends  of 
the  bar,  removing  them  one  by  one  until 
the  piece  of  iron  itself  came  loose.  It  was 
an  inch  square  and  a yard  long — an  excel- 
lent crow  for  forcing  a lock.  With  it  he 
made  a great  breach  in  the  wall  of  the 
flue,  and  so  came  out  into  another  cell, 
known  as  “the  Bedroom,”  which  lay  im- 
mediately above  “the  Castle.”  Here  he 
found  a great  nail,  which  he  secured  for 
further  use. 

The  door  of  “the  Bedroom”  had  not 
been  opened  for  seven  years,  but  in  less 
than  as  many  minutes  he  had  forced  it 
with  his  iron  crow,  and  was  out  into  the 
entry  leading  to  the  chapel. 

Here  he  came  upon  another  door,  bolted 
from  the  further  side,  whereupon  he  broke 
a hole  through  the  wall  beside  the  heavy 
frame,  passed  his  arm  through  the  breach, 
drew  back  the  bolt,  and  passed  into  the 
chapel.  Thence  he  came  into  the  entry 
that  led  between  the  chapel  and  the  lower 
leads.  The  dusk  had  now  fallen,  so  that 
he  had  almost  to  feel  his  way  through  the 
darkness.  At  the  further  end  of  the  pas- 
sageway he  came  upon  a door  of  heavy 
and  massive  oak,  bolted  and  secured  by 
a ponderous  lock.  For  half  an  hour  he 
labored  in  the  gathering  darkness,  then, 
by  the  aid  of  his  iron  bar  and  the  great 
nail  that  he  had  found  in  “the  Bedroom,” 
he  forced  off  the  box  of  the  lock,  and  enter- 
ed another  passageway  beyond.  Another 
door,  still  stronger  than  the  last,  confront- 
ed him,  for  not  only  was  it  bolted  and 
locked,  but  it  was  barred  across  from  the 
other  side.  For  an  hour  or  more  he 
strove  to  force  the  lock,  but  without  suc- 
cess. At  last  he  wrenched  the  fillet  from 
the  massive  post  of  the  door,  and  the  box 
and  staple  came  off  with  it;  then  Saint 
Sepulchre’s  chimes  struck  eight. 

And  now  only  one  door,  and  that  bolted 
from  within,  stood  between  him  and  the 
lower  leads.  Opening  this  ajar,  he  clam- 
bered to  the  top  of  it,  and  so  over  the  wall 
and  to  the  upper  leads. 

Below  him  in  the  darkness  he  could 
see  the  roof  of  a turner’s  house  that  ad- 
joined Newgate,  but  too  far  below  for  him 
to  drop  to  it  from  the  height  whereon  he 
stood:  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to 
do  but  to  return  to  his  cell  for  further 
means  of  escape.  So  back  to  4 4 the  Castle  ” 
he  went,  and  thence  brought  his  blanket 
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and  bedclothes.  Tearing  these  into  strips 
and  knotting  them  tightly  together,  he 
made  fast  the  end  to  the  leads  by  means 
of  the  great  nail,  and  so  lowered  himself 
to  the  roof  below.  Luckily,  the  door  of 
the  garret  stood  open,  so  down  into  the 
house  he  crept,  slowly  and  cautiously. 
In  spite  of  all  his  care,  his  irons  gave  a 
sharp  clink,  whereupon  a startled  wo- 
man's voice  cried  out  from  near  the 
stairs,  “Lord!  what  noise  is  that?”  A 
man’s  voice  answered,  “Nothing  but  the 
dog  or  the  cat.”  And  thereupon  all  was 
quiet  again,  only  for  the  low  sound  of 
talking  voices  below.  Nevertheless  it  was 
plain  that  the  folks  of  the  house  were 
too  wide  awake  for  Jack  to  hope  to  make 
his  escape  just  yet.  So  back  he  crept  to 
the  garret,  where  he  lay  quiet  until  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a gentleman  taking 
leave  of  the  company,  and  then  saw  a 
servant-maid  light  him  to  the  door. 

Still  he  waited  until  all  was  perfectly 
quiet,  then  creeping  softly  down  the  stairs, 
he  opened  the  street  door,  and  stepped  out 
into  liberty  and  the  starry  night. 

So  was  safely  consummated  the  greatest 
escape  that  was  ever  made  from  an  Eng- 
lish prison — an  escape  as  fruitless  as  it 
was  daring.  For  the  meshes  of  the  law 
were  surely  and  inexorably  closing  around 
the  great  picklock.  Moreover,  his  success 
made  him  recklessly  careless.  “There  is,” 
said  he,  “no  lock  in  England  that  can 
hold  Jack  Sheppard.” 

‘ ‘ Quos  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  demen- 
tat” 

Before  two  months  had  passed,  dressed 
like  a gentleman  of  the  highest  quality, 
in  a fine  suit  of  black,  with  a light  tie-wig 
and  rutfied  shirt,  a silver-hilted  sword  by 
his  side,  a diamond  ring  upon  his  finger, 
and  a gold  watch  in  his  pocket,  he  dined 
openly  in  a public -house  in  Newgate 
Street  with  two  pleasant  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, Mrs.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Keys, 
both  of  whom  were,  a month  or  so  later, 
convicted  of  receiving  stolen  goods  of 
him.  As  he  sat  at  dinner  making  merry 
with  these  two,  his  poor  mother  came  to 
him  with  news  that  the  beadles  of  the 
law  were  at  his  heels,  and  begging  him  to 
escape  while  there  was  yet  time.  But 
Jack  had  already  drunk  so  much  that  he 
was  grown  pot-valiant;  he  would  listen 
neither  to  words  nor  warning.  Finish- 
ing his  dinner,  he  spent  the  balance  of 
the  night  swaggering  from  ale  house  to 
gin-hell  and  from  gin-hell  to  ale-house, 


until  he  was  overcome  in  his  cups,  and 
sunk  into  a drunken  stupor.  Whilst  in 
that  condition  he  was  arrested,  upon  the 
information  of  the  little  ale-house  boy, 
and  as  he  was  too  drunk  to  go  else  to 
prison,  he  was  taken  thither  in  a coach. 

So  came  the  coach  and  the  crowd  and 
the  flurry  in  May-pole  Alley  nigh  New- 
gate Street,  that  the  Councillor  Knap’s 
goloshes  might  have  shown  us. 

Nevertheless,  his  fame  was  achieved. 
He  stood  an  artist  without  a peer,  and  for 
a while  the  name  of  Jack  Sheppard  was, 
next  to  that  of  the  King,  perhaps  the  best 
known  in  all  England. 

When  poor  Kate  Cook,  who  helped 
Jack  pass  that  last  merry  evening  in  the 
Sheers  Ale-house,  was  brought  to  trial  for 
having  to  do  with  his  rogue’s  tricks,  she 
pleaded  that  she  did  not  know  him  to  be 
anything  but  “a  very  honest  man.” 

The  Court.  “Did  you  not  know  that 
he  broke  twice  out  of  Newgate  ?” 

K.  Cook.  “No,  really,  not  a word.” 

The  Court.  “That’s  a little  strange. 
I believe  that  but  few  in  England  besides 
yourself  can  say  as  much.” 

Newgate  was  thronged  with  the  crowds 
that  came  daily  to  see  him,  and  the  street 
in  front  of  the  jail  was  lined  with  the 
coaches  and  chairs  of  the  folk  of  quality 
who  came  to  visit  him.  Even  Mr.  Quin 
as  Cato  drew  no  such  crowds. 

Once  more  Jack  made  the  world  laugh 
with  the  droll  stories  that  he  told.  Once 
more  gentlemen  offered  him  snuff  out  of 
gold  snuff-boxes,  and  ladies  under  half- 
masks  listened  to  and  smiled  at  the  gal- 
lant tales  of  him  who  a short  time  before 
had  been  nothing  but  a poor  carpenter’s 
apprentice. 

Maybe  all  the  time  his  busy  wits  were 
fermenting  with  new  plans  of  escape.  If 
they  were,  they  were  destined  to  pass 
away  into  the  froth  of  nothinguess,  for  a 
watch  was  set  upon  him  day  and  night 
so  close,  so  unceasing,  that  no  escape  was 
possible.  As  he  saw  his  chances  of  pris- 
on-breaking diminishing,  he  began  to  beg 
such  great  people  as  visited  him  and  laugh- 
ed at  his  drolleries  to  petition  for  a par- 
don. But  the  time  rolled  along  and  the 
pardon  never  came. 

So  at  last  the  fatal  day  arrived,  and, 
with  the  irons  struck  away  from  his  an- 
kles and  wrists,  Jack  Sheppard  rode  away 
to  Tyburn  as  so  many  others  of  his  kind 
had  done  before  him,  seated  in  the  fatal 
cart  that  never  brought  its  passengers 
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back  again,  with  curious  crowds  looking 
down  at  him  from  the  windows  and  lining 
either  side  of  the  way. 

He  was  but  twenty -three  years  old 
when  he  stepped  from  the  tail  of  the 
hangman’s  cart  into  eternity.  They  all 
died  young  in  those  days  that  followed 
Jack  Sheppard's  trade. 

IY.— DICK  TURPIN. 

Almost  upon  the  same  rung  of  the  lad- 
der of  fame  with  Jack  Sheppard  stood 
Dick  Turpin,  one  time  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  outlaws  as  bold  and  daring  as 
ever  surrounded  the  great  Robin  Hood 
himself. 

About  the  year  1732  there  began  to  be 
much  talk  concerning  a desperate  gang 
of  deer-stealers  that  haunted  Epping  For- 
est and  the  parks  adjoining— a band  of 
bold  and  desperate  villains,  who  would  as 
soon  knock  a lonely  traveller  upon  the 
head  as  shoot  a deer.  For  every  now 
and  then  such  a ‘ traveller  would  be 
brought  to  some  way -side  inn,  perhaps 
with  an  ashy  face,  a bloody  clout  around 
bis  head,  and  sans  purse  and  watch.  Al- 
ways the  same  tale  would  be  told  of  the 
men,  who,  with  faces  smeared  with  soot, 
sprang  out  upon  him  from  the  thickets 
beside  the  way,  knocked  him  upon  the 
bead,  and  whilst  he  lay  in  a swoon  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  robbed  him  of  all  that 
he  had  of  value  upon  him.  And  always 
the  gossips  at  the  inn  would  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  44  Yes,  yes^  them  was  the 
deer-stealers.  ” 

By-and-by  it  began  to  be  rumored  that 
one  Richard  Turpin,  a notorious  sheep- 
stealer,  was  at  the  head  of  the  gang.  Still, 
the  talk  concerning  the  deer-stealers  was 
but  a local  matter,  and  the  fame  of  them 
had  not  yet  got  beyond  Essex,  when  there 
happened  in  Waterford  a robbery  so  bold 
and  daring  that  the  news  of  it  was  blown 
far  and  wide  through  all  those  parts. 

One  afternoon  — toward  evening,  but 
still  in  broad  daylight — some  one  knock- 
ed upon  the  door  of  the  house  of  a Mr. 
Strype,  an  old  chandler  in  that  town. 
Upon  his  opening  to  his  visitor  he  was  in- 
stantly knocked  down,  gagged,  and  bound, 
and  his  house  deliberately  robbed.  No 
one  in  Essex  doubted  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  deer-stealers. 

Before  the  excitement  following  this 
affair  had  time  to  subside,  another  rob- 
bery occurred,  not  only  as  bold  and  des- 
perate as  that  upon  Mr.  Strype’s  house. 


but  so  savagely  atrocious  as  well  that  all 
Essex  trembled  at  it,  fearing  such  another, 
and  not  knowing  upon  whom  the  blow 
would  fall. 

An  old  dame  reputedly  very  rich  and 
a young  servant-maid  lived  at  Lough- 
ton  in  a little  house  by  themselves.  One 
evening,  as  happened  in  Mr.  Strype’s  case, 
there  came  a knock  upon  the  house  door, 
which  the  maid  answered.  As  she  open- 
ed the  door  she  was  suddenly  caught  by 
the  arms,  a gag  thrust  into  her  mouth, 
her  eyes  blindfolded,  and  her  arms  bound 
tightly  behind  her  back.  At  the  same  time 
two  men,  their  faces  smeared  with  soot, 
ran  into  the  room  where  the  old  dame  was 
sitting,  blindfolded  her,  and  pressing  the 
nozzle  of  a pistol  against  her  temple,  swore 
that  they  would  shoot  her  through  the 
head  if  she  uttered  so  much  as  a whisper 
of  alarm.  Presently  one  whom  the  oth- 
ers called  captain  came  forward.  It  was 
Dick  Turpin. 

“Tell  us  where  your  money  is,  dame, 
and  no  harm  shall  be  done  you,”  said  he. 

Whatever  terror  the  old  dame  was  suf- 
fering under,  the  word  money  was  enough 
to  arouse  her.  “I  have,”  said  she,  44  no 
money  in  the  house — only  three  shillings.” 

“Come,  come,”  says  Captain  Turpin; 
“that  won’t  do  for  us.  You  had  better 
give  up  the  money,  or  you  will  suffer  for 
it,  for  we  are  not  to  be  amused  with  three 
shillings.” 

But  still  the  old  dame  persisted,  “There 
are  only  three  shillings  in  the  house.” 

44 Very  well;  you  will  have  to  roast, 
then,”  says  Captain  Turpin. 

They  held  her  over  a blazing  fire  till 
she  could  bear  the  pain  no  longer,  even 
for  the  sake  of  her  dear  money.  Then 
the  robbers  decamped, carrying  away  with 
them  over  four  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  keeper  of  Epping  For- 
est, had  persistently  and  unwearyingly 
striven  to  break  up  the  gang,  in  spite  of 
truculent  and  anonymous  letters  threat- 
ening horrible  death.  His  house  was  soon 
marked  for  attack,  and  an  oath  was  ex- 
acted from  each  member  of  the  band  that 
not  one  thing  should  be  left  whole  from 
roof-tree  to  cellar.  The  evening  set  apart 
for  the  venture  came;  and  though  Tur- 
pin, the  active  leading  spirit*  was  not  with 
them — being  drunk  in  London  at  the  time 
— the  attack  was  made  without  him.  Mr. 
Mason  was  gagged,  bound,  and  terribly 
kicked  and  beaten,  and  the  contents  of 
the  house  destroyed  from  top  to  bottom. 
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China  and  glass  were  shivered  to  frag- 
ments ; chairs  were  piled  upon  the  fire ; 
tables  and  drawers  wrere  beaten  to  pieces 
with  bedposts;  carpets  and  bedding  were 
cut  into  strips  and  utterly  ruined.  The 
robbers  found  no  money,  however,  un- 
til, breaking  a valuable  punch-bowl,  122 
guineas  and  moidores  tumbled  out  upon 
the  floor. 

The  finding  of  the  money  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  gang,  for,  gathering  it  up,  they 
quitted  the  house. 

It  is  amazing  how  long  these  robberies 
were  allowed  to  continue,  all  being  con- 
ducted in  the  same  bold  and  openly  dar- 
ing manner,  and  what  perfect  immunity 
the  deer-stealers  enjoyed.  Mr.  Saunders, 
a wealthy  farmer,  Mr.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Lau- 
rence, and  Mr.  Francis,  well-known  and 
wealthy  gentlemen  of  the  county,  were 
amongst  the  score  or  more  of  those  who 
suffered.  Not  only  was  all  Essex  in  a 
turmoil,  but  all  England  was  aroused  as 
well.  A hundred  pounds  was  offered  for 
the  arrest  of  any  member  of  the  band, 
though,  for  a while,  without  tempting  any 
one  to  be  venturesome  enough  to  under- 
take so  dangerous  a matter.  At  last, 
however,  a London  justice’s  man  dis- 
covered that  Turpin’s  gang  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  in  an  alley  in  Westmin- 
ster. So  one  night  he  gathered  together 
a band  of  determined  men,  and  arming 
all  with  cutlasses,  he  made  a sudden  and 
unexpected  descent  upon  the  deer-steal- 
ers while  they  were  sitting  drinking  in 
their  haunt. 

After  a fight,  short  and  sharp,  the  des- 
peradoes were  overpowered  and  taken,  all 
but  Captain  Turpin,  who  leaped  out  of  the 
window  into  the  dark  street,  and  so  got 
safe  away. 

When  next  he  cropped  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  notoriety  it  was  in  the  character  of 
a highwayman,  associated  with  a certain 
other  gentleman  of  the  road  named  King. 
The  story  (more  or  less  apocryphal)  of 
the  meeting  of  these  two  worthies  is  not 
without  a certain  smack  of  the  dramatic. 
For  a while  after  the  breaking  up  of  his 
gang,  Turpin  had  been  compelled  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  highway  alone  and  upon 
his  own  account,  and  being  a bold  and 
daring  fellow,  not  without  some  degree  of 
success.  One  day,  so  the  story  goes,  he 
saw  a substantial-looking  gentleman  upon 
the  road  before  him.  So  up  he  rode,  and 
presenting  his  pistol,  called  upon  the 
stranger  to  stand  and  deliver.  4 'But 


King  fell  a-laughing,”  says  the  paper- 
covered  history  that  speaks  of  this,  4 4 and 
says,  ‘ What,  dog  eat  dog  ? Come,  Brother 
Turpin,  if  you  don’t  know  me,  why,  I 
know  you,  and  would  be  glad  of  your 
company.’ ” 

They  built  them,  on  the  Waltham  side 
of  Epping,  near  the  sign  of  the  King’s 
Oak,  a secret  cave,  which  they  covered 
with  bavins  and  earth,  and  which  was 
further  hidden  by  a thicket  and  a quick- 
set.  This  place  of  concealment  was  com- 
modious enough  to  harbor  both  them  and 
their  horses,  and  was  comfortably  and 
even  luxuriously  furnished.  Several 
concealed  outlooks  covered  the  highway 
for  a considerable  distance,  and  whenever 
any  traveller  passed  who  seemed  to  be 
worth  the  picking,  out  the  two  would 
swoop,  and  down  upon  him  like  two 
hawks  upon  a fat  capon,  4 4 and  in  such  a 
daring  manner,”  says  the  chapbook  his- 
tory, 44  that  they  were  more  admired  than 
they  were  blamed.” 

For  several  years  they  lived  in  this  se- 
cret cave,  laughing  at  the  slow  and  cum- 
bersome machinery  of  the  law  that  was 
striving  in  vain  to  catch  up  with  them; 
but  at  last  Nemesis  came,  though  in  a way 
that  neither  of  them  dreamed  of. 

They,  and  especially  Dick,  often  ven- 
tured abroad  in  some  disguise  or  other — 
generally  in  the  smock-frock  of  a wagon- 
er. It  was  in  such  a disguise  that  Dick 
once  overtook  near  to  the  sign  of  the 
Green  Man,  a way-side  inn  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  London,  a Mr.  Major,  the  owner 
of  the  one-time  famous  race-horse  White 
Stocking,  which  he  was  at  that  time  rid- 
ing. The  day  was  gloomy  and  foggy,  so, 
though  but  a few  yards  from  the  inn, 
Dick  set  a pistol  against  Mr.  Major’s 
head,  and  ordered  him  to  stand  and  de- 
liver. He  took  from  him  his  whip  and 
a pair  of  silver  spurs,  and  then,  being  a 
judge  of  horseflesh,  bade  him  dismount. 
Vaulting  into  the  saddle,  he  wheeled  the 
horse,  and  putting  spurs  to  him,  dashed 
away  through  the  wet  and  the  mud  into 
the  fog  and  was  gone,  leaving  Mr.  Major 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Green 
Man. 

But  White  Stocking  was  too  famous 
and  well  known  to  be  spirited  away  like 
a parson’s  cob,  and  in  a little  while  Mr. 
Major  got  news  of  such  an  animal  hav- 
ing been  seen  at  the  Red  Lion  in  White- 
chapel. Thither  he  went,  and  with  a 
Mr.  Baynes  lay  in  wait,  and  by-and-by 
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comes  Mr.  King  to  get  his  friend  Dick’s 
horse.  Out  rushed  the  two  upon  him; 
but  King,  ever  quick  and  ready,  instant- 
ly drew  a pistol  and  pulled  the  trigger 
point-blank  against  Mr.  Baynes’s  breast. 
Luckily  it  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  before 
he  could  draw  the  other,  which  had  got 
twisted  in  his  pocket,  he  was  seized  upon 
and  overpowered.  Turpin  had  been  stand- 
ing at  a little  distance  with  the  other 
horse,  and  now  came  riding  up  to  his 
friend's  assistance. 

“Shoot  him,  Dick!”  cried  King;  “or 
we  shall  both  be  taken.” 

Turpin  promptly  drew  his  pistol  and 
discharged  it  at  Mr.  Major,  but  missed 
him.  Then  he  fired  the  other,  but  with 
no  better  effect.  But  though  he  missed 
his  man,  both  balls  struck  King,  who 
cried  out,  in  a loud  voice,44  You’ve  killed 
me,  Dick!”  Then  Turpin  wheeled  his 
horse  and  rode  away,  leaving  his  friend 
wounded  and  in  the  hands  of  the  law, 
himself  a broken-hearted  man.  King  died 
of  his  wounds  in  about  ten  days’  time. 

Only  a few  times  after  this  did  Dick 
Turpin  appear  before  the  public  notice, 
one  being  upon  the  occasion  of  that  fa- 
mous ride  from  London  to  York. 

Early  one  morning  he  robbed  a gentle- 
man in  the  suburbs  of  London  of  fifty 
guineas  and  a watch  of  great  value.  The 
gentleman  chanced  to  recognize  Dick,  and 
swore  to  him  that  he  should  swing  for 
the  robbery.  Turpin  might  have  shot 
him  without  any  one  being  the  wiser,  but 
he  did  not.  Perhaps  the  horrors  of  blood 
were  fresh  upon  him,  for  a little  while 
before  he  had  shot  and  instantly  killed 
a keeper  in  Epping  Forest,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  take  him  prisoner.  Anyhow, 
he  turned  without  a word,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  rode  away  up  the  great 
northern  road.  All  day  long  he  spurred 
forward  without  stop  or  stay,  and  reach- 
ing York  that  same  evening,  was  seen 
playing  at  bowls  upon  the  Bowling  Green. 
A few  days  afterward  he  was  arrested  by 
the  gentleman  he  had  robbed,  but  upon 
his  proving  that  his  horse  was  in  the  sta- 
ble and  he  himself  playing  at  a game  of 
bowls  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  he 
was  said  to  have  committed  a highway 
robbery  in  London,  his  alibi  was  admitted ; 
for  the  York  magistrate  did  not  believe  it 
possible  for  a horse  to  cover  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in  four- 
teen hours. 

One  or  two  such  adventures  called  the 


attention  of  the  world  to  him,  and  then 
of  a sudden  he  disappeared,  leaving  nei- 
ther shred  nor  hair.  Whither  he  had  gone 
not  a soul  in  the  world  could  tell  for  a 
time. 

Somewhere  in  the  years  1736-7  there 
settled  at  Welton,  in  Yorkshire,  a well-to- 
do  horse-dealer  named  Palmer.  He  rented 
a large  and  roomy  house,  and  proceeded 
to  entertain  in  the  open  and  free-handed, 
though  rude  and  fabrous  manner  of  a 
prosperous  yeoman  of  the  time.  Yet, 
though  he  went  every  where  and  with  all 
sorts,  could  sing  a good  song  and  could 
tell  a good  story,  rode  like  a centaur,  and 
was  a dead -shot  over  the  stubble  and  the 
turnip  field,  he  was  never  popular  with 
his  neighbors.  There  was  a gloomy  and 
forbidding  look  from  out  his  narrow  eyes, 
set  wide  apart  in  his  lean,  pock-pitted 
face — a lurking,  smouldering  devil  that 
needed  only  a touch  to  spring  into  activ- 
ity. 

Still  matters  went  smoothly  between 
him  and  his  neighbors  until  one  day  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  was 
Palmer,  returned  through  the  town  after 
an  unsuccessful  day’s  sport.  They  had 
been  drinking,  and  were  all  in  a roaring 
vein  excepting  Palmer,  who  was  in  a si- 
lent, lowering  humor.  In  the  middle  of 
the  road  stood  one  of  his  landlord’s  cocks. 
“D — n it,”  says  he,  44  I’ll  not  go  home 
with  an  empty  bag  at  all  events.”  As  he 
spoke  he  aimed  his  gun,  fired,  and  over 
fell  the  cock. 

44  You  shouldn’t  have  doue  that,  Palm- 
er,” said  Mr.  Hall,  a neighbor,  and  one 
of  the  party.  “You  did  wrong  to  shoot 
your  landlord’s  cock.” 

Palmer  turned  upon  him  like  a flash, 
and  with  the  face  of  a devil.  “If  you 
tarry  till  I charge  my  piece,” said  he,  “I’ll 
shoot  you  too.”  He  proceeded  to  load  his 
gun  as  he  spoke,  and  there  was  that  in  his 
face  that  showed  that  he  meant  what  be 
said. 

Mr.  Hall  turned  away  indignantly  and 
left  the  party,  and  going  straight  to  the 
landlord,  informed  him  of  what  Palmer 
had  done.  Together  they  went  to  a ma- 
gistrate, a warrant  was  granted,  and  Palm- 
er was  taken  into  custody,  and  brought 
before  a bench  of  justices  then  sitting  at 
quarter  sessions  at  Beverley. 

No  one  cared  to  go  security  for  the  good 
behavior  of  the  horse-dealer,  and  so  he 
was  committed  to  the  bridewell. 
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And  now  strange  and  mysterious  facts 
concerning  him  began  to  come  forth  to 
the  light.  It  was  discovered  that  he  often 
made  secret  journeys  into  Lincolnshire, 
whence  he  always  returned  with  plenty 
of  money.  He  had  a number  of  very  fine 
horses  that  had  come  into  his  possession 
no  one  could  tell  when  or  how. 

He  himself  told  a plain  and  straightfor- 
ward tale.  He  had,  he  said,  formerly  been 
a butcher  in  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  had  contracted  debts  for  sheep 
which  proved  rotten,  and  so  he  had  es- 
caped into  Yorkshire  to  escape  from  his 
creditors. 

Inquiries  were  made  at  Long  Sutton. 
Such  a man  as  John  Palmer  had  lived 
there,  but  the  story  of  the  rotten  sheep 
was  without  a grain  of  truth.  All  that  was 
known  of  him  was  that  he  had  been  ar- 
rested for  sheep- stealing,  and  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  peace  officers.  There 
had  been  some  information  lodged  against 
such  a man  for  horse -stealing.  Things 
began  to  look  very  black,  and  Palmer  was 
removed  to  York  Castle  to  await  further 
developments. 

Suddenly  one  morning  York  was  as- 
tounded by  a piece  of  news  that  fell  Jike 
lightning  from  a clear  sky.  Palmer,  the 
suspected  horse  and  cattle  thief,  was  none 
other  than  the  famous  Dick  Turpin — Dick 
Turpin,  who  had  for  so  long  been  the  ter- 
ror of  the  eastern  and  the  midland  roads: 
Dick  Turpin,  who  had,  eel-like,  slipped  so 
often  through  the  meshes  of  the  law,  ar- 
rested at  last  in  the  little  village  of  Wel- 
ton  for  shooting  a cock ! There  was  some- 


thing grotesquely  droll  in  such  a trivial 
ending  to  so  terrible  a life  of  outlawry. 

And  to  be  discovered  in  such  a man- 
ner 1 An  old  school-master  had  recog- 
nized his  handwriting  upon  a letter  that 
he  had  written  in  York  Castle. 

When  the  news  got  fairly  adrift,  the 
prison  was  encumbered  by  the  crowds 
that  came  to  visit  the  famous  outlaw. 
And  for  all  he  had  a merry  jest,  a good- 
natured  word,  and  a frank  answer  to  ev- 
ery question.  His  evil  humor  had  passed 
entirely  away.  A rogue  never  appears 
to  such  advantage  as  when  in  prison. 
By-and-by  the  end  came,  as  it  so  nearly 
always  came  to  folks  of  his  kind  in  those 
days — a cross-beam  and  a hempen  rope. 

It  was  amazing  what  a number  of 
friends  he  had  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple! It  was  known  to  the  populace  that 
the  body  was  to  be  anatomized.  So  soon 
as  the  report  became  current,  the  grave 
was  examined,  and  the  body  was  found 
to  have  been  already  stolen.  Finally, 
however,  it  was  recovered  and  brought 
back  again  to  the  graveyard,  through  the 
open  streets,  upon  the  shoulders  of  four 
or  five  rapscallions,  lying  stretched  out 
on  a deal  board,  accompanied  by  a funer- 
al procession  of  riffraff  and  ragamuffins, 
and  was  finally  buried  in  a coffin  with 
quicklime. 

Such  is  the  bald  history  of  two  of  the 
chapbook  heroes  of  whom  we  have  posi- 
tive records.  That  the  mass  who  read 
of  their  doings  follow  them  with  interest 
and  sneaking  sympathy  cannot  be  denied. 
Whence  does  that  sympathy  spring  ? 


THE  HUMAN  PLAN. 

BY  C.  H.  CRANDALL. 

CHILD,  playing  with  the  baubles  of  to-day — 
Child,  with  the  gold  or  with  the  silver  hair 
Say,  how  wouldst  thou  have  built  Creation’s  stair 
Hadst  thou  been  free  to  have  thy  puny  way  ? 

Could  thy  intelligence  have  shot  the  ray 
That  lit  the  universe  of  upper  air  ? 

Wouldst  thou  have  told  the  surging  stars  to  dare 
Their  glorious  flight,  and  never  stop  nor  stay  ? 

Yet,  turning  on  this  life  thy  weak  disdain, 

Thou  triest  to  guess  thy  lot  in  loftier  places; 

To  picture  heaven — a flash  of  wings,  a strain 
Of  trancing  music,  and  the  long-lost  faces  — 

The  tender  human  heaven  of  our  need: 

But,  after  all,  what  may  be  heaven  indeed  ( 
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SIX  HOURS  IK  SQUANTIOO, 

BY  F.  iTOFE^ON  smith. 

QQUANTICO  *ms.  not.  my  destination.  iX  $ot,  to  me.  Want  your  tickets  for 
M I confess  to  hearing:  from  my  berth  Richmond.1’ 

hi  Un>.  Pullman,  vriien  the  train  stopped  I sat  up,  Whole  rows  dif  people  up 
m *H  (Jth§  at id  dressed- ipr- all  day  wst**  ;qi|iet)y  and 

pie  lyuti vpi n m xvp d y?du pliers  of  the  cars,  coiitenUKlly  occupying  iheiiseat^  Every 
the  v'  tjie  berth  wtiB  f:Wept  My 

lie  hi&si£h:  After  the  aighlV  run,  alone  dan^leil  trow  the  conlinuPus  brass 
(he  nhoatr  pf  the  hack  men,  ahd  the  rqm-  rod,  every  ey  e m the  car  being  fastened 
Mi *£  ‘»f  the  hc^&agfc. if  uoks-V  I re^emte^  on  my  travelling  bedr* w . 
also  the  **  l>?4St  .you  oil  sir/  ’ of  the  sud-  44 1 a in  nol  going  let  Riohinond.  I get 
denly  atlrnfiye  prirlqr  UrjitLg  .off  at  Washington,^  ■;-.  ^ '3b  3:  '.fiv 

■ifith  hi*  hrtish,  t.te  gUyP  of  Uty  lanterns,  ."Wrong, 
and  blinding  flash  of  the  Stead  hghk  tern  lionjhsJaj^O- 

All  this  came  to  me  as  1 my  half  avv&ke  “Stop  m ih*  next  istat.iu'n.,r‘  '.l'  .gasped, 
in  my  -section;  hut  it  did  out  suggest:  grobbfug- ir»y  vuat. 

Sj  cintfco.  On  iiio  eontrary . U meant  The  conductor  pecj’ed  tu rough  the  ear 

pi^^e^re  peace  and  And  mir  wmlbvy  pulled . '£]Se  f*&U -foped  and  filled 

other  hour’*  m\h  wh#tt  I would  In-  dually  out.  */  Ail  out  for  SquantunO'  and  the? 
likle- tracked  m d>itle  liu*  station  *y*>  Wash-  next  ■ moment'. ’I  was  shivering  in  a pUul 
h>>*tt>6.  $fe;J  U,  of  Mihnw  iadd  toy  ha^  fwtiemi  Ode* 

• Experiemm  teaches.  my  that  The  going  up.  the  rear  .of  iWrfcin^aug  train  tilling 
sedray  of  tho'bestdatd  p&titf  is  nut  xvdodiy  a (Ustant  eut. 

‘••Mio-n-n  lo  men  and  mice  , it  include*  A man  ip  -A  for  hat -and  blue  overcoat 
Pufl/unns.  regarded  sue  a ^uoiucar,  picked  up  a mail 

My  Best  'intimation  -caine'.frorn.  the  ex-  ptmeh  from  •& 'Irnff ->pHl ted; sin nv-liah fc;  ami 
pecUnt  black- mailer:  preceded  me  up  a muddy  road  fltaoked  by 

“Eight  o'clock,  sir;  .last,  hr.flJj  onem  a vverm-hmee.  I overtook  him.  and  add- 
pied  " «$  lay  bag  to  his  load. 

positive  data  proecfid^l  from  the,  "Wh.Bp  eau  I get  back  t ri  Wash in gtofi  f • 

I ""Ten  u|itiutcs  past  twod ‘ . ’.  ;* 
m»sr  ci.i#l  blurted  out,  v'  Tiek^s,v  I -mode  a hurried  <^hra}atb:ui.  Six 

; 1 ipecbatti^ilr  ijfndpy  ,-my  pih  hour.4’;  What-  could  tio:>yjih . six 

low,  $ftjj  t^^iemb^rinC;  said,,  sleepily,  til  a hole  idee  tins  -'  fie n in- 1 had 

“G?iVe  them  you  l.^tnightd1  . rurned  the  road  l had  leaini'ed'  »U.  ddi-^t 
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could  possibly  interest  me:  the  hotel  was 
closed;  Colonel  Jarvis  kept  a store  third 
house  from  the  corner;  and  Mrs.  Jarvis 
could  get  me  a breakfast. 

It  was  not  a cheery  morning  to  land  any- 
where. January  thaw  mornings  never 
are.  A drizzling  rain  saturated  every- 
thing. A steaming  fog  hung  over  the 
low  country,  drifted  out  over  the  river, 
and  made  ghosts  of  the  piles  of  an  unfin- 
ished dock.  The  mud  was  inches  deep 
under  the  snow,  which  lay  sprawling  out 
in  patches,  covering  the  ground  like  a 
worn-out  coat.  A dozen  of  cheaply  con- 
structed houses  and  stores  built  of  wood 
fronted  on  one  side  of  a broad  road.  Op- 
posite the  group  was  a great  barn  of  a 
building,  with  its  doors  and  lower  win- 
dows boarded  up.  This  was  the  hotel. 

The  man  with  the  pouch  exchanged  my 
bag  for  a dime,  pointed  to  a collection  of 
empty  dry-goods  boxes  ranged  along  the 
sidewalk  ahead,  and  disappeared  within  a 
door  bearing  a swinging  tin  sign  marked 
“Post-Office.”  I rounded  the  largest 
box,  climbed  the  steps,  and  entered  the  typ- 
ical country  store. 

“ Is  Colonel  Jarvis  in  ?” 

Four  men  hugging  a cast-iron  stove 
pushed  back  their  chairs.  One — a lank, 
chin  - bearded  Virginian  — straightened 
himself  out  and  came  forward.  He  wore 
a black  slouch  hat,  a low-cut  velvet  vest 
with  glass  buttons — all  gone  but  two — a 
shoestring  necktie,  and  a pair  of  carpet 
slippers  very  much  run  down  at  the  heel. 

“I’m  Kurnal  Jarvis,  zur.  What  kin  I 
do  for  you  ?” 

“I  am  adrift  here,  and  cannot  return 
for  some  hours.  The  mail  man  said  per- 
haps Mrs.  Jarvis  would  get  me  a cup  of 
coffee.” 

The  colonel  replied  that  he  did  not 
keep  a hotel,  or,  in  fact,  a house  of  enter- 
tainment of  any  kind;  but  that  since  the 
closing — he  should  say  the  collapse — of 
the  Ocomoke  Hotel  he  had  prevailed  upon 
Mrs.  Jarvis  to  spread  a humble  table  for 
the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the  way- 
farer and  stranger.  If  I would  do  him 
the  honor  of  preceding  him  through  the 
folding-doors  to  the  right,  he  would  con- 
duct me  to  Mrs.  Jarvis,  a chop,  and  a cup 
of  coffee. 

The  breakfast  was  fairly  good,  although 
the  vivid  imagination  of  the  colonel  was 
not  realized,  Mrs.  Jarvis  — a soft- voiced, 
gentle,  sweet-spoken  little  woman — apol- 
ogizing for  the  condition  of  her  larder, 
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and  substituting  corn-bread  and  a sliver 
of  bacon  for  the  chop,  and  a weak  decoc- 
tion of  toasted  sweet -potato  skins  and 
chiccory  for  the  divine  essence  of  old 
Mocha. 

While  she  served  me,  I,  with  no  better 
motive  than  the  mere  killing  of  time  until 
the  2.10  train  should  rescue  me  from  what 
promised  to  be  a most  forlorn  experience, 
drew  from  her  not  only  her  own  history, 
but  that  of  her  unfortunate  neighbors. 

It  seemed  that  some  years  back  a cap- 
italist from  New  York,  uniting  with  other 
money-bags  from  Richmond,  had  settled 
upon  the  town  of  Squantico  as  present- 
ing, by  reason  of  its  location,  extraordi- 
nary advantages  for  river  and  rail  trans- 
portation ; that,  in  pursuance  of  this 
scheme,  they  had  bought  up  all  the  land 
in  and  around  the  village,  had  staked  out 
avenues  and  town  lots,  erected  an  impos- 
ing hotel  surmounted  by  a cupola,  and 
had  started  an  immense  pile  dock  tram- 
pling out  into  the  river ; that  they  had  sur- 
veyed and  partly  graded  a certain  rail- 
road, described  as  a “sixty-pound  steel- 
rail  and  iron-bridge  road,”  having  one 
terminus  on  the  wandering  dock  and  the 
other  in  a net- work  of  arteries  connecting 
with  the  “heart  of  the  whole  Southern 
system”;  that,  in  addition  to  these  local 
and  contiguous  improvements,  such  small 
trifles  as  a court-house  of  granite,  a pub- 
lic school  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings, 
extensive  water-works,  and  ridiculously 
cheap  gas  were  to  be  immediately  erected 
and  introduced.  All  these  enlargements, 
improvements,  and  benefits  were  duly  set 
forth  in  a large  circular,  or  handbill, 
with  head-lines  in  red  ink,  a fly-specked 
copy  of  which  could  still  be  found  tacked 
up  behind  the  colonel’s  bar.  In  addition 
to  these  gratuities,  large  discounts  were 
offered  to  the  earliest  settlers  purchasing 
town  lots  and  erecting  structures  thereon, 
the  terms  being  within  reach  of  the  poor- 
est— one-fourth  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
three  yearly  instalments  of  an  equal 
amount. 

Beguiled  by  these  conditions  and  pros- 
pects, the  colonel  had  sold  his  farm — that 
is,  his  wife’s — on  the  James  River,  had 
moved  their  household  effects  to  Squan- 
tico, paid  the  first  instalment,  and  erected 
the  store  and  dwelling.  This  had  absorbed 
their  means. 

All  went  well  for  the  first  year,  or  until 
the  hotel  was  finished.  Then  came  the 
collapse.  One  morning  all  work  ceased 
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on  the  dock  and  railroad, 
and  it  transpired  that  atiofb- 
t;r  capitalist  of  pointedly  op- 
posite vtew*  from  the XKrigi*-; 
naJ  gmiip  of  |> >o jirK?  t <>rs  V> 

gobbled  up  iUb  road  bed  o f 
the  projected  railway,  kfid 
bad  carried  its  terminus  far 
out  of  fttich 

and  miles  doWi>  the  river. 

This  had  occurred  three 
years  bock.  * , V 
Since  that  date  a coinpll 
cated  sor  t of  melaneb  o 1 y had 
settled  down  oyet1  S<|uantl 
coy  the  proprietors  <*£  the 
hotel  had  closed  in*  dooir$; 
from  ^ not 

to  mnerb  fri>‘r&/WSitt  of  sorne- 
Uu«£  .id;  wtol  of 

gomeb*,n3y  tot  eat  it-the  un- 
finished dock  had  gone  to 
decuy  and  the  t own  to  min. 

Squ&nifco  had  sh  rhtelled  u p 
like  a guard  in  a September 
frost. 

Nor  this  all  Since 
the  vdli&psu  ho  one  had  toto 
able  to  meet  the  second  and 
third  payrnente  du-  the  land ; 
the  origif  tat  cafdttosts  W*vut* 

■vd  iheic  pound'dif; 
closOK*  proceeil5iigjs  had  al 
tod  the 

act  of  divpo^^Mni  Whs  to 
le«  taken  .;it  the  next  spring  term  of  the  patronymic,  the elfiwtory  of  displacmg  it 
county  court.  Everybody  io  the  village  by  an  -.express 

' t£i&  i ipdlrnVy  bvcaih  away.  But;  I did- tot- to** 

I paid  for  my ^ break f^t,  sympatluzed  .rcet  him..  It  Was  not  worth  the  -While, 
deeply  with  the  gieuUri,  sad,  lady,  and  He  ibadtod  rue  with  bis  eye  for  my  fori 
started  out  into  the  toto  bmi'anca  and  placed  a toalr  at  itif  dis- 

Ttoeofopd  wkIcuh!  the  circle  am^nd  po^al. 
the  turtiedi  to  the  ibrto  diher  chair  ; The  epioneTs Fyy;  by  the-  way;^  wai  fadt- 
’ IMm  .ttiid  int^>datied  . i?fe  as'  thjLvlcast  interesting  fixture 

forroy  ; li-  a hiplsilfWto^y  - 

As  it;  he  ueed  gtoU’Cof  a fey siem  of  a^couhts  ltept  ntOst- 

my  bto  f jw  r-iu  f,  r,  sight  of  //.bag  !y  in  Chalk  on  u hooks  covering 

gage  label  parted  across  one  'end,' tioiirked  half  the  swinging  doors  m the  county 
1 fi  , Room  , N.  Y /’*  ami  went  straight  From  between  these  watery  «pot*  pro 
u&taji  auctioneer  with  & fie-  truded  a toarp,  beak-like  nose 
l»i(h  ' 1Ch^.ccjil<^^-$oi5'nocidd 

‘ * Broom  — Major  Broom  — - gentlemen.,  by  placing  lu'.s  forefinger  kttitout’jijtoiy 
from  N>W  York.'"  along  his  no.se  until  the  nail  closed  the 

The  wedpto tood  erect  for  an  in-  left  optic,  ami  Wnym*ked,  in  a dry,  litteky 
toto&rnt  inanediat^Iy  Muk  riitte-  their  that  it  wag  about  his  thu^  and 

chairs  xigate,  would  \ join  )nm  J Instunflv  th^x-  pair 

If  the  title  was  a surprise  b>  jtte,.  t dropped  from  the  tore  mil,  - to 

a pl^Rv  ls>rid$capeyi>mutev,f : without  any  equal  number  or  ^h  oi  --  w-.o-'  cWiptied, ' 
imp4t»ls  of  any  kind  before  or  after  in y anif  their  i.^cn pants  tiled  through  ^'g'n--eA«. 
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door.  I excused  myself  on  the  ground  of 
a late  breakfast,  and  while  they  were  ab- 
sent made  an  inventory  of  the  interior. 
It  consisted  of  one  long  room,  on  each 
side  of  which  ran  a pine  counter.  This 
was  littered  up  with  scraps  of  wrapping 
paper,  a mouldy  cheese  covered  by  a wire 
fly  screen,  some  cracker  boxes,  and  a case 
with  a glass  top  containing  small  piles  of 
plug  tobacco  and  some  jars  of  stick  can- 
dy. Behind  these  counters  were  ranged 
pine  shelves,  holding  the  usual  assortment 
of  hardware,  dry -goods,  canned  vegeta- 
bles, and  groceries.  On  the  bottom  shelf 
lay  a grillage  of  bar  soap,  left  out  to  dry. 
All  the  top  shelves  were  packed  with  ejnp- 
ty  boxes  — labels  outside  — indicating  to 
the  unpractised  eye  certain  commercial 
resources. 

Outside,  the  rain  fell  in  a drizzle,  and 
the  fog  settled  in  wavy  wreaths.  Along 
the  road  staggered  a single  team— horse 
and  mule  tandem — harnessed  or  rather 
tied  up  in  clothes-lines,  and  drawing  a 
cart  as  large  as  a shoe  box,  loaded  with 
cord-wood,  the  whole  followed  by  a negro 
in  cowhide  boots,  an  old  army  coat,  and  a 
straw  hat.  The  movement  was  slow,  but 
sure  enough  to  convince  one  that  they 
had  not  all  died  in  their  tracks  over- 
night. 

I followed  this  team  with  my  eye  until 
the  fog  swallowed  it  up;  watched  a flock 
of  geese  pick  their  way  across  the  road, 
the  leader’s  nose  high  in  the  air,  as  if  dis- 
gusted with  the  day;  went  over  in  my 
mind  the  delay  of  preparing  the  breakfast, 
the  time  lost  in  its  disposal,  the  long  talk 
with  Mrs.  Jarvis,  and  my  many  experi- 
ences since,  and  concluded  that  it  must 
be  high  noon.  I looked  at  my  watch, 
and  a chill  crept  down  my  spine.  It  was 
but  a quarter  past  nine ! 

Five  hours  more! 

Disheartened  but  not  wholly  cast  down, 
I rummaged  over  a lot  of  wrapping  pa- 
per, borrowed  a pencil,  and  made  outline 
sketches  of  some  pigeons  drying  their 
feathers  under  the  eaves  of  the  stable 
roof;  interviewed  the  boy  feeding  the 
pigs;  listened  enviously  to  their  content- 
ed grunts;  and  at  last,  in  sheer  despera- 
tion, returned  to  the  store  and  sat  down. 
The  hours  were  leaden.  Would  I never 
get  away?  I began  to  have  murderous 
intentions  toward  the  porter.  I remem- 
bered his  exact  expression  when  he  prom- 
ised the  night  before  to  wake  me  at  eight 
o’clock.  I could  have  sworn,  on  think- 


ing it  over,  that  he  knew  I was  in  the 
wrong  car,  and  had  concealed  the  fact, 
tempted  by  the  opulence  expressed  in  my 
new  London  bag.  I felt  that  it  had  all 
been  a devilish  scheme  to  rob  me  of  a 
double  quarter,  and  throw  me  out  into 
the  mud  in  this  thaw-stricken  town. 

In  my  broodings  I began  to  take  in  the 
colonel,  following  his  movements  around 
the  store,  wondering  whether  he  was  not 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  had  set  the  clock 
back  to  insure  my  missing  the  train.  A 
moment’s  reflection  convinced  me  of  the 
absurdity  of  all  my  misgivings,  and  I re- 
solved to  rise  to  the  occasion.  Mark  Tap- 
ley  would  have  made  a gala-day  of  it  I 
decided  to  study  the  citizens. 

The  colonel  was  waiting  on  a customer 
— the  only  real  one  I had  seen — a mulatto 
girl  with  a jug. 

“Misser  Jarvis,  Miss  ’Manthy  sez  dat 
thimble  w’at  you  sent  her  las'  week  wuz 
ur  i’on  thimble,  an’  she  want  ur  steel  one. 
An’  she  sez  ef  yer  ’ain’t  got  no  steel  one 
she  want  ur  squart  o’  molasses.” 

“Where’s  the  thimble?”  said  the  col- 
onel. 

“I  drap  it  in  de  snow-bank  out  yer — 
’deed  an’  double  I did — an’  I ’most  froze 
lookin’  fur’t.” 

The  colonel  sighed. 

While  he  was  filling  the  jug,  an  old 
man  in  an  overcoat  made  from  a gray 
army  blanket,  and  dragging  a long  Ken- 
tucky rifle  by  the  muzzle,  straggled  in, 
and  asked  for  a box  of  percussion-caps 
and  half  a pound  of  powder.  Then  rest- 
ing his  shooting-iron  against  the  counter, 
and  pushing  his  long,  skinny,  cramped 
hands  through  his  coat  sleeves,  he  opened 
his  thin  fingers  out  before  the  stove,  and 
ventured  the  remark  that  it  was  “right 
smart  chilly.” 

“Any  game,  uncle?”  I inquired. 

“ Mostly  turkeys,  zur ; but  they’s  gittin’ 
miz’ble  sca’ce  lately.  ’Fo'  de  wall 't  warn’t 
nuthin’  to  git  a passel  of  turkeys  ’fore 
breakfas’.  But  you  can’t  git  ’em  now. 
Dese  yer  scandTus-back  ducks  is  mo’ 
plenty  than  they  wuz;  but  ther  ain’t  no 
gret  shucks  on  ’em  nary  way.” 

The  colonel  handed  the  old  man  his 
ammunition,  replaced  a cracker  box, 
threw  his  legs  over  the  counter,  and  took 
the  chair  next  me,  his  heels  on  the  rail. 

“ Here  on  business,  major?” 

“No;  pleasure,”  I replied,  wearily*. 

“Sorry  the  weather  is  so  bad,  zur* 
Squantico  is  not  looking  its  best.  Had 
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you  been  diet-e  siotne  .|f  _w  agyi, . jt J...'  '■■■•  said,?,  a my  at  hope  light  ifig  up 

would  have  looked  difV.ut  hi  you.  y.ur.  “ my  sfjr.:rils.  ":  Would  you  h»vy- built  tlm 
‘‘ You  riu’au  txd^>TO  llK'iscbeinc.darit-il  •''  house-  it'  lr-  laid  not  agreed  to  build 
!‘ Scheme-  or  swiml  (ft.  Wither  way,  zur  bis  mdr-xui  ;" 

Perhaps*  you  know  Mr.  l-au.;  lloylo ?'  "0?  <•••-<  not. ‘*  «,dd  the  enlpooL 

Xi>Ttpty«Mjeil  my ignovaUee,  *•  1,»id  h’-b  burkl  f'  _-■  ! .,  .Vo*  • 

Ut-  have  behrd  of  the  SijiUvnUro  Lund  ' Nnl  ;■<  ■ 

and  luiprovemeist  pmnpbhj;  it'.'  .**  Phi  ^ 

l ‘i-as  •-.;>! |y  at  hudi,  except  ’.viuit  I “Oortrtit'dj." 

had.  toarued  lhiY«l.tgh  Mik.  Jarrix  Well.  t|iei»,eo|ouWi,  sue  'HoyJa.;'" 

■•‘.'TUeru,  sit*1,  ybii  ape  in  no  way  «*>»-  The  t'<»|onel  rpsu  from  his  Wftair,  and 
needed.  v.uih  tfji-  t’-oie-  of  wound  r*:*is  win/  upon  mo  his'  dric-r  bye.  The  Imm 

would  rob  hs  of  our  houms  f*  ours  strfiijrlitom  vt  up  and  tori; it'd  a ••irt  lr 

I u«s?irod  liini  tiitil  tie  had  liif,  it  overtly.  ‘'Are  then-  no;  $ .-dm--  vvoi-kv.  granite. 
“ A.iiO'v me  to  diulte  y<«»  by  t in-  han\  school  hnus'-v  ,.*ity  halb.  and  ot.h.-r 
iur,  aftd.pfifeW  'yWfft'sn  apploi/y.  We  took  .; me  t.  ropo  I i j&p  .i|tKk«ir) . wwtfiij if  ’ I c^hijlny 
you  f»yr :»  tsiwyer,  iHr.  ftWitn  2?ety  York*  nv.«l. 
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“Keurnal,”  said  Jarvis — I did  not  cor- 
rect the  promotion  — “would  you  have 
any  objection  to  elucidate  your  views  be- 
fore some  of  our  leadin’  citizens  ? They 
indicate  a grasp  of  this  subject,  zur,  which 
is  giant-like — yez,  zur,  giant-like!  Jedge 
Drummond  and  Gen’ral  Lownes  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  post-office,  two  ver’ 
remarkable  men,  zur,  quite  our  fo’most 
citizens.  Might  I send  for  them  ?” 

“ I would  be  delighted  to  meet  the  gen- 
tlemen.” It  might  consume  an  hour. 
“Send  for  them,  my  dear  sir;  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure.” 

“Here,  Joe,”  said  the  colonel,  calling 
a negro  who  had  lounged  in  from  the 
road,  and  was  now  hovering  on  the  out- 
side of  the  circle;  “g’w’up  to  the  post- 
office,  and  tell  Jedge  Drummond  and 
Gen’ral  Lownes  to  come  yer  quick.”  The 
boy  shuffled  out,  and  Jarvis  laid  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  “ It’s  a pleasure,  keur- 
nel,  a gen-u-ine  pleasure,  zur,  to  meet  a 
man  of  yo’  calibre.  Allow  me  to  grasp 
yo’  han’,  and  ask  you  before  the  arrival 
of  my  friends  to — ” 

There  was  a slight  movement  toward 
the  green  door,  but  I checked  it  before  the 
sentence  was  complete. 

“No!  Well,  zur,  we  will  make  it 
later.  By-the-way,  Keurnal,  before  I for- 
get it”  — the  colonel  locked  his  arm 
through  mine  and  led  me  aside — “do 
not  offer  Mrs.  Jarvis  any  compensation 
for  yo’  breakfast.  She  comes  of  a very 
high  family,  zur,  and  has  a very  sensitive 
nature.  Of  course,  if  you  insist,  I — ’’and 
my  trade  dollar  dropped  without  a sound 
into  his  desolate  pocket.  “Here,  boy! 
Did  you  fin’  the  gentlemen  ?” 

“ De  gin’ral  done  gone  duckin’,  sah, 
’fore  daylight,  but  the  jedge  say  he  is 
cornin’  rig-lit  away  scat.” 

The  judge  was  on  the  boy’s  heels.  As 
he  entered,  his  eye  wandered  restlessly 
toward  the  green  door.  He  had  evidently 
misunderstood  the  message.  I arose  to 
greet  him,  the  ring  of  listeners  widening 
out  to  do  justice  to  the  impending  cere- 
mony. While  the  colonel  squared  him- 
self for  the  opening  address,  I took  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  judge.  He  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  my  host— a short,  fat, 
shad-shaped  man  of  some  fifty  years  or 
more,  whose  later  life  had  been  spent  in 
a ceaseless  effort  to  keep  his  clothes  up 
snug  around  the -waist,  his  failures  above 
being  recorded  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  al- 
most buttonless  coat,  and  his  successes 
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below  in  the  bagging  of  his  trousers  at  the 
knee.  He  wore  low  shoes  that  did  not 
match,  and  white  cotton  stockings  a week 
old.  A round,  good-natured  face,  orna- 
mented by  a mustache  dyed  brown  and 
a stump  of  a cigar,  surmounted  the  whole. 

“Jedge  Drummond,”  began  the  col- 
onel, “ I sent  my  servant  for  you,  zur,  to 
introduce  to  you  my  ve’y  particular  friend 
General  Broom,  of  the  metropolis,  zur, 
who  is  visiting  the  South,  and  whodropped 
in  upon  us  this  morning  to  breakfast. 
General  Broom,  zur,  is  one  of  the  most 
remark’ble  men  of  the  day,  and,  although 
a soldier  like  ourselves,  has  devoted  him- 
self since  the  wah  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  now  stands  at  the  zenith,  the  ve’y 
zenith,  zur,  of  his  p’ofession.” 

The  judge  expressed  himself  as  over- 
whelmed, extended  three  fingers,  and  cor- 
rugated his  vest  pattern  into  wrinkles- in 
the  effort  to  squeeze  himself  between  the 
arms  of  a chair.  Jarvis  then  continued: 

4 4 Gen’l  Broom  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
misfortunes  which  have  overtaken  Squan- 
tico,  and  has  given  expression  to  some 
ideas  lookin’  to’ards  our  vested  rights 
which  are  startlin’,  zur.  Broom,  will  you 
kindly  repeat  yo’  views  to  the  jedge  ?” 

I did  so  briefly.  To  my  mind  it  was 
simply  a matter  of  contract.  A land  com- 
pany had  staked  out  a comparative  wilder- 
ness, and  as  an  inducement  to  investors 
and  settlers  had  made  certain  promises, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  were 
binding  agreements.  These  agreements 
covered  the  erection  of  certain  municipal 
buildings,  public  conveniences,  and  im- 
provements, together  with  a hotel,  a dock, 
and  a railroad.  Only  a fraction  of  these 
had  been  carried  out.  I would  remind 
them,  furthermore,  that  these  agreements 
were  distributed  broadcast,  and  if  not  in 
writing,  were  in  print,  which  in  this  case 
was  the  same  thing.  Relying  on  these 
documents,  certain  capitalists,  like  my 
friend  Colonel  Jarvis,  had  invested  a very 
large  portion  of  their  surplus  in  erecting 
structures  suitable  only  for  a city  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The 
result  was  a matter  of  history. 

Judge  Drummond  nodded,  shifted  his 
cigar,  and  remarked  that  the  argument 
“was  a sledge-hammer.”  He  was  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  of  knowing  a 
man  with  so  colossal  a grasp. 

The  store  began  filling  up — the  hurried 
exit  of  the  boy  and  the  instantaneous  re- 
turn of  the  judge  having  had  its  effect  on 
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the witaesised  the  the  o-uDnar^i  Oo^th^r  v.idv  a tri'fiing 
occurrence..'  Vf  Uh  each  feew-  arrival  tveas  cash  [>rrvtr\ent  the  norsc-  moderated  - 
obliged  to  make  a fresh  statement,  the  “ which  coujd  be  phK'*d  m Ure  bands  of 
colonel  enlarging'  upon  my  abilities  and  Colonel  Jar V i to  be  used  for  preitajfritef*v 
rank  until  i began  h*  shudder  lest  lie  expenses.’" 
sho’iM  fend  «ne  either  in  the  White  House,  A d ^ ^ 
or  upon  the.  Supreme  Bench.  for  stake  - huid.er  hud-  rvidcritly  easi  it 

i was  -begin  11  iv g afresh  on  the  last  arri-  chill  over  ibp  room  This  hardened  info 
■ vai— n weazen  -faced  old  fellow  with  one  a frigid  df^approval  when  the  judge,  voi* 
tfM»tJi«~when  a fog-choked  whistle  sound-  eing  the  assemblage,  remarked  that  the 
ed  down.  On*  river,  and  every  man  except  * colonel  would  lake  good  care  of  all  the 
form  and  the  judge  hied  out,  crossed  the  cash  lie  would  get."  Hud  not  Mrs.  Jarvis.  , 
read.  and.  waded  on  fheeiui  of  the  uniim  announced  dumer,  the  situation  would* 
iahetf  wbeezy  sid^whcel  boat  have  l>eehmr,  qpprfe^yoc.  The  ef>lojni?3 

tahded^rti^ro  wr,r*mo  and  a yeHo^v  paim-  punctured  (he  still ness  by  iuscamJy  sulv 
ed  trunk  This;  l learn edv  Recurred  every  scribing:  far  his  proportion,  and  u&ked  the 
day ; ontideg  else  did.  As  soon  AS  order.  .judge  what  a-nouni  he  would  ronwbum. 
Was  »--.gv*redj  Jarvis  executed  a peculiar  • That  le^al  lum/nt>ry  rose  .tdowhy  picked 
sign  wit  t his  left  eye ;.  three  citizens,  in-  up  a crumb  of  cheese  that  had  cheeped  the 
eluding  j$ie fly  s€;r^ng . ind  Hgpkrked  thsj  he  would 
him  i n to  a corner  coosMlted  for  1%  mo-  'look;  over  the  li>u:  of  his  md  csUito  and 
ru^fitcwtl  r^turuedv  the  colonel  leadings  A«  ub^ibj^  kmUe  pyr^e^d  the 

^G-enVal-  B.roor/*,1!  said  be,  vtyor  erowd/fhe  old  sport.^myn^  share  w id  Cuing ' 

terly  auitTsis  of  our  rights  in  this  fcAdiv  into  a grin,  with  an  asbib  a!i  to  >*i re.se! f : 
sure  matter  convinces  its  that,  if  wo  are  \h>.:J  ‘Mute;  Golly*  -fteekon  . lie  keai> 
to  Ik-*  p^^ected  at  all.  we  must  place  our-  rtes mete  of  it  on  his  shoes.  " 
selv^  in  'f(*  hates.  We  know  thut  your  - >ly  dear. 1 ^ud  the  tedobel,  its  vie  fob 
duties  Are  ovmvitelmite.  and  ye'  tiithf  lowed  his  wife  into  the  douiig  oems  °you 
pwiau^v  but  If  ymi  ciifti^eht  io^  **c%  e.teae  underaiAte  that  lo  day  the  ge»vral 

cfcpl  & Appear  for  these  cases  isouc  gue& tte, 

at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  county  co  t Thai  gentle  lady  only  replied  with  her 
m Aprfb  we  &imU  coiislder  them  setUed.  eyes.  I detailed  another  coin  of  ike 
amount  would  you  flv'f*  realm  to  aitevbu*:  Hie  loneliness  of . my 

te  f Uh itfeh of  the  rijorumg,  and  tym 
jL  *y0pnlipmt&y : 1 ;kaiifc,  ’"yarhe  conflte  up  my  Kpe  of  march  to  the  ^tatioii  WUh 
detect ‘^wrigAr; . WyiLi&i  to  ju*l  ten  mmou?s ;<o  the  colonel  car.  > 

IS  eniUirmasing.  As  >ny  mai?*  purpose  • ryinv  uiy  hag,  arid  about  till  the  rnab- 
^iiruJd  be  to  -wtmt  from  this  g?T»sp.mg  .pojmiMiod:;of  :{5$uab  ^ ^ $ 
fupiio^iy  pMpe^tjr  whlhbt  if  not  ymirg;;  :;•  the  judge;- ^ kI\0  e^usyd  hhn^eJl 

Hlio'iU't  be.  i would  he  AvUlhig  to  accept  theyjTtuoul  Ihal  ire  had ; left  lbs  rubber.; 
duly  -small  portion  of  the  amount  I in  -uber, '' 

mi^bt  recover  as  my  fee"—  ut  this  point  When  I go  South'  now.  1 f»assi  Squantico 
Jarviv  had  great  ddficulty  in  ixvs training  i<r  t]m  myio 
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WHILE  Patti  still  sings — the  last  diva 
of  the  old  Italian  dynasty  which 
w$ls  so  long  the  sovereign  of  the  world  of 
opera — the  sceptic  of  Wagner  may  exult, 
and  refuse  allegiance  to  the  reigning 
house.  Indeed,  even  when  her  voice  is 
silent,  there  will  be  tough  old  operatic 
Jacobites  who  will  never  yield,  and  will 
still  pledge  the  king  over  the  water.  The 
rapturous  days  of  the  personal  triumph 
of  the  singer,  such  as  the  names  of  Cata- 
lani,  Malibran,  Pasta,  Grisi,  Sontag,  Jen- 
ny Lind,  and  Patti  recall,  will  be  fondly 
cited  as  the  culmination  of  opera.  The 
Wagner  epoch  will  be  described  as  some- 
thing else. 

But  woe  to  the  man  who  takes  a side 
in  the  ardent  controversy,  or  treats  it  too 
seriously ! Indeed,  such  is  the  intensity 
of  the  ardor  that  perhaps  it  is  woe  to  him 
if  he  does  not.  Possibly  there  is  no  es- 
cape, and  the  Easy  Chair  which  has  found 
both  stools  comfortable  sitting  may  yet 
be  destined  to  fall,  spurned,  between  the 
two.  Certainly  the  good  Vicar  of  Bray 
did  not  breathe  a plague  upon  both  the 
houses,  but  emulated  the  discursive  Mac- 
heath,  who  could  have  been  happy  with 
either.  If  you  are  really  fond  of  roses, 
why  suffer  yourself  to  be  forced  to  choose 
between  York  and  Lancaster  ? Are  there 
not  rare  moments  when  the  lover  of  both 
feels  that  each  is  lovelier  than  the  other? 

In  this  delightful  hesitancy  of  choice, 
which  the  French  felicitously  call  the 
embarrassment  of  riches,  another  claim- 
ant for  admiration,  and  also  provocative 
of  controversy,  appears.  Strauss  waves 
his  magical  bow,  the  enchanter’s  heredi- 
tary wand.  He  waves  it,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  necessary  forecast  of  the  Easy 
Chair,  which  is  often  obliged  by  the  hard 
stress  of  publication  to  treat  the  future  as 
the  present,  and  to  assume  as  fact  what  is 
apparently  sure  to  occur.  Strauss’s  com- 
ing seems  at  this  time  of  writing  to  be  as- 
sured, although  when  the  writing  has  be- 
come irrevocable  print,  his  arrival  may 
have  proved  to  be  an  alluring  mirage 
long  vanished. 

The  objection  to  his  coming  seems  like 
a passage  from  an  extravaganza.  A law 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  influx  of  arti- 
sans under  contract  of  labor  made  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  purpose  was  plain  and  con- 
fessed. It  was  not  intended  to  exclude 


musicians;  certainly  not  musicians  of  the 
higher  grade,  who  were  designed  to  be 
expressly  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  under  the  name  of  artists.  But, 
with  grotesque  debasement  of  their  own 
pursuit,  some  musicians  insisted  that  the 
members  of  the  most  renowned  orchestra 
in  the  world  were  not  artists,  but  artisans, 
and  were  intended  to  be  excluded  as  con- 
tract laborers. 

This  extraordinary  allegation  was  made 
not  in  the  interests  of  music,  nor  of  art, 
nor  of  any  pretence  of  the  public  welfare, 
but  of  the  personal  advantage  of  those 
who  raised  the  objection.  The  droll  cor- 
ollary was  inevitable  that  customs  officers 
must  determine  who  are  artists.  Collect- 
ors of  ports  have  many  and  perplexing 
duties.  But  the  duty  of  deciding  whether 
a passenger  arriving  from  Europe  is  or  is 
not  an  artist  would  be  the  most  bewilder- 
ing ordeal  to  which  a chief  of  the  cus- 
tom-house was  ever  summoned. 

If  the  luckless  officer  had  been  denied 
by  nature  a musical  ear,  or  any  know- 
ledge or  appreciation  of  art,  if,  haply,  he 
knew  not  Yankee  Doodle  from  Old  Hun- 
dred, and  heard  Paganini  and  Brudder 
Bones  on  the  banjo  with  equal  profundity 
of ‘ignorance  and  equal  absence  of  all  abil- 
ity of  discrimination,  to  what  ludicrous 
straits  our  laws  would  have  reduced  our 
officers ! The  late  Mr.  Charles  P.  Clinch 
was  held  to  be  the  most  astute  and  deeply 
versed  of  customs  officers  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  Kind  fate  happily  removed 
him  before  he  was  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  deciding  whether  A of  the 
first  violin  was  an  artist,  and  B of  the 
second  violin  an  artisan.  There  are  ques- 
tions which  have  perplexed  the  shrewdest 
wits  in  all  ages.  “What  is  truth?  said 
jesting  Pilate.”  What  is  love?  What 
is  beauty?  What  is  grace?  Poets  and 
philosophers,  critics  and  scholars,  have 
essayed  an  answer.  But  what  is  art,  is 
a question  which,  although  Winckel- 
mann  and  Lessing  might  have  hesitated 
to  reply,  our  laws,  it  is  alleged,  require 
the  collectors  of  customs  to  answer. 

The  accomplished  reader  may  decline 
to  smile  at  the  suggestion  of  such  Bara- 
tarian  laws.  He  may  remark  with  patri- 
otic gravity  that  the  collector  could  in- 
form himself.  If  Heaven  had  left  him 
without  an  ear  or  a mind  in  the  hear- 
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ing  of  music,  he  could  invoke  the  aid  of 
those  who  know  music  when  they  hear 
it,  and  recognize  artists  when  they  play. 
Doubtless  the  collector  could  have  done 
this.  But  if  he  was  to  decide  by  the  opin- 
ion of  others,  he  had  the  best  opinion 
already,  in  common  with  the  whole  world. 
He  might,  indeed,  appeal  to  a tribunal  of 
a dozen  connoisseurs.  But  he  had  already 
the  consenting  opinion  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them.  The  judgment  of 
general  and  special  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  taste  had  been  already  loudly 
pronounced.  And  it  was  because  it  had 
been  so  pronounced,  because  there  was  no 
doubt  or  question  that  the  Strauss  orches- 
tra was  a society  of  artists,  that  it  had 
been  engaged  to  come  to  the  United  States 
that  we  might  enjoy  a pleasure  of  art 
which  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
must  wish  with  all  his  heart  that  every 
question  upon  which  he  must  sit  in  judg- 
ment had  been  as  fully  and  satisfactorily 
decided  for  him  as  the  question  raised  by 
this  comical  challenge.  But  if  a sinister 
fate  should  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  this  music,  the  disappointment 
would  be  both  exasperated  and  relieved 
by  the  absurdity  of  the  reason.  The 
laugh  would  be  irresistible,  but  unluckily 
it  would  be  a laugh  at  ourselves.  We 
might  all  be  in  danger  of  punishment  for 
contempt  of  Congress  or  of  the  official 
interpreters  of  the  law.  But  Orpheus 
moved  stocks  and  stones.  Let  but  Strauss 
try  if  he  have  the  same  power! 

Those  who  recall  the  older  Strauss,  the 
Strauss  of  Krolls  Hall  in  the  Thiergarten 
at  Berlin,  that  marvellous  conducting  bow, 
the  exquisite  discipline  of  that  accordant 
band,  the  resistless  sweep  of  the  measured 
music,  the  romantic  story  of  the  Sophien - 
waltzer,  which  those  who  had  not  heard 
still  unconsciously  felt,  will  know,  if  the 
younger  Strauss  is  forbidden  to  come, 
what  a public  pleasure  has  been  lost. 


As  newspapers  become  larger  proper- 
ties and  more  powerful  forces  in  modern 
society,  what  is  called  44  journalistic  eth- 
ics” becomes  in  the  newspapers  them- 
selves a subject  of  frequent  remark.  The 
great  papers  are  constantly  more  cosmo- 
politan. But  there  are  lapses  still,  rever- 
sions into  the  day  of  smaller  things. 
Even  the  seraphic  doctor's  of  the  loftiest 
ethics  do  sometimes  nod,  and  themselves 


illustrate  the  petty  offences  which  they 
chide. 

There  is  a very  pleasant  glimpse  of  the 
provincial  character  even  of  the  London 
papers  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  into 
the  nineteenth  century  in  Charles  Lamb's- 
essay  on  newspapers  thirty-five  years  ago. 
They  kept  wags,  he  says,  writers  who  pre- 
pared daily  jokes  at  very  moderate  rates. 
Sometimes,  when  wit  ran  low,  the  auda- 
cious writer  ventured  to  give  the  air  of 
a jest  to  what  sadly  lacked  the  substance. 
“ Bob  Allen,  our  quondam  school-fellow,” 
sinned  especially  in  this  way.  By  a 
sprightly  tone  he  aroused  the  anticipation 
of  humor,  the  failure  of  which  in  the  se- 
quel left  the  reader  in  a bewildered  state, 
like  that  of  a man  who  bites  a seeming 
apple  with  the  result  of  a mouthful  of 
wax. 

One  of  Bob’s  effusions  was  this : 4 4 Walk- 
ing yesterday  morning  casually  down 
Snow  Hill,  who  should  we  meet  but  Mr. 
Deputy  Humphreys.”  Nothing  could  be 
fresher  or  more  promising  than  this  live- 
ly opening.  Expectation  is  a-tiptoe,  and 
the  forthcoming  humorous  stroke  is  al- 
ready welcomed  with  a smile.  But  the 
ending  is  that  of  the  highway  which 
dwindled  to  a squirrel  path  and  ran  up  a 
tree,  or  of  the  river  which  was  suddenly 
lost  in  the  ground.  44  We  rejoice  to  add 
that  the  worthy  Deputy  appeared  to  enjoy 
a good  state  of  health.  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  him  look  bet- 
ter.” Undeniably  the  climax  is  disap- 
pointing. There  is  a confused  sense  of 
miscarriage.  The  baffled  mind  is  gradu- 
ally prepared  for  Lamb’s  remark  that  Bob’s 
services  were  soon  after  dispensed  with, 
“his  paragraphs  of  late  seeming  deficient 
in  point.” 

This  was  a newspaper  in  the  capital  of 
Britain  such  as  w^e  should  expect  to  see 
in  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  village.  Yet  out  of 
such  papers  have  grown  the  great  jour- 
nals which  bring  Congress,  courts,  and 
legislatures  to  right  gross  public  wrongs, 
which  explore  the  hidden  places  of  the 
earth,  and  have  44  ethics”  of  their  own  to 
discuss.  Ours  is  undoubtedly  the  golden 
age  of  the  newspaper.  It  was  never  more 
powerful,  and  Mr.  Warner,  himself  a 
chief  expert,  recently  asks  whether  it  is 
the  paper  or  the  public  which  is  the  more 
responsible  for  its  character. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  journalistic  ethics 
upon  which  a question  may  be  ventured. 
Is  a newspaper  bound  by  the  same  rules 
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of  conduct  which  bind  individual  men 
and  women  ? If  not,  what  is  the  reason, 
and  at  what  point  does  the  allowable  di- 
vergence begin  ? May  a newspaper,  for 
instance,  properly  and  deliberately  lie? 
If  not,  may  it  insinuate  a lie,  or  properly 
insult  and  ridicule  those  from  whom  it 
differs  in  a manner  which  is  not  tolerated 
among  gentlemen,  and  would  cause  the 
editor,  should  he  do  the  same  thing  pri- 
vately, to  be  generally  cut  by  gentlemen 
and  expelled  from  a club  or  sent  to  Cov- 
entry ? Perhaps  the  scope  of  the  ques- 
tion may  be  summed  up  by  asking  wheth- 
er a man  may  properly  do  as  an  editor 
what  it  is  not  permissible  for  him  to  do  as 
a private  gentleman  ? 

Anewspaper,  like  a railroad  or  a church, 
is  merely  a person  or  a company  of  per- 
sons. The  editorial  “we”  does  not  ex- 
press an  abstract  being,  but  the  man  who 
writes  the  words.  “We”  isalways  Brown, 
Jones,  or  Robinson.  Does  the  fact,  then, 
that  the  words  are  subsequently  print- 
ed and  widely  diffused  and  read  affect 
Brown’s  or  Jones’s  or  Robinson’s  respon- 
sibility in  writing  them?  The  responsi- 
bility includes  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
paper.  If  the  editor  as  a private  gentle- 
man could  not  honorably  hire  agents  to 
do  any  kind  of  dirty  work — to  steal  docu- 
ments, for  instance,  which  he  knows  can- 
not be  obtained  except  by  theft  or  betrayal 
of  trust ; to  obtain  information  by  means 
which  would  cause  the  offender,  if  detect- 
ed, to  be  kicked  or  thrashed;  to  mention 
the  names  of  wholly  private  persons,  and 
comment  upon  their  appearance  and  be- 
havior in  public  places ; to  pry  into  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  families  in  order  to  furnish 
entertainment  for  the  public,  when  similar 
inquiries  into  private  households  for  the 
purpose  of  posting  upon  the  bulletins  of 
clubs  any  information  that  might  be  ob- 
tained would  be  justly  resented  and  pun- 
ished— if  a private  gentleman  could  not 
himself  cause  such  things  to  be  done,  may 
he  as  an  editor  properly  hire  them  to  be 
done? 

When  Bob  Allen  says  in  the  paper  that 
he  casually  met  Mr.  Deputy  Humphreys 
—who  was  a public  character — and  never 
saw  him  looking  better,  it  is  merely  point- 
less. But  if  Mr.  Bob  Allen  had  said  of  a 
private  lady  in  her  box  at  the  opera, 
whose  name  he  mentioned,  with  a descrip- 
tion of  her  clothes,  that  she  was  fatter  and 
redder  than  ever,  it  would  have  been  a 
dastardly  act,  although  it  might  have 


raised  a laugh  and  increased  the  sale  of 
the  paper  the  next  day,  to  see  who  was  to 
be  hit  next.  If  a man  would  not  private- 
ly pander  to  gross  and  degrading  tastes 
and  instincts  in  the  community,  would 
the  higher  journalistic  ethics  permit  him 
to  do  it  as  an  editor,  under  the  pretence 
of  news  ? Now  a murder  may  be  news. 
But  is  a disgusting  and  revolting  descrip- 
tion of  details,  designed  not  to  aid  jus- 
tice, but  to  gratify  a depraved  taste  for  hor- 
rors, the  proper  or  honorably  permissible 
office  of  a newspaper,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Mr.  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson,  the  edi- 
tor ? Honest  men  despise  a man  who  by 
insinuation  and  innuendo  and  implica- 
tion conveys  an  injurious  personal  im- 
pression of  another  man  which  he  knows 
to  be  false.  Do  journalistic  ethics  ab- 
solve him  if  he  does  this  as  an  editor  ? 

It  is  plain  that  the  question  whether 
the  newspaper  lies  beyond  the  diocese  of 
conscience  and  the  pale  of  gentlemanly 
conduct  is  interesting  and  important. 
The  Easy  Chair,  a reader  of  newspapers 
and  an  observer  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
world  upon  which  they  comment,  is  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  whatever  may  be 
true  of  the  purse  of  a great  paper,  its  pow- 
er declines  just  in  the  degree  that  it  con- 
temns the  acknowledged  rules  of  generous 
feeling  and  manly  conduct  in  human  in- 
tercourse. The  power  of  a newspaper  as 
a beneficent  force  in  civilization  does  not 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  its  circulation 
nor  the  receipts  of  its  advertising  col- 
umns, but  upon  the  public  confidence  in 
its  integrity  and  respect  for  its  honor,  be- 
cause its  ability  demonstrates  itself. 


The  National  Academy  of  Design  gave 
a dinner  this  year  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  annual  exhibition.  It  has  not 
been  the  custom  of  that  modest  society, 
but  it  is  a good  custom,  and  it  has  a good 
precedent.  In  London  one  of  the  plea- 
santest dinners  of  the  year  is  the  ban- 
quet— for  the  title  aggrandizes  with  the 
importance  of  the  occasion — the  banquet 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  annual  open- 
ing of  the  gallery.  Sometimes  a royal 
personage  is  present,  and  great  is  the  con- 
solation which  his  presence  affords  to  the 
genuine  Briton. 

This  is  an  undeniable  and  suggestive 
truth.  But  the  satisfaction  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a personage  is  not  neces- 
sarily all  due  to  snobbery.  The  presence 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
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its  recent  dinner  would  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Academy  of  Design.  But 
President  Huntington  and  the  N.  A.’s  and 
the  A.’s,  and  whatsoever  other  significant 
letters  of  graded  honor  there  may  be,  are 
not  snobs,  and  their  welcome  would  have 
been  as  manly  as  their  pleasure  would 
have  been  sincere.  The  pleasure  also 
would  not  have  been  personal.  It  would 
not  have  depended  upon  the  social  spirit 
or  gifts  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  because 
on  this  occasion  his  presence  would  have 
been  symbolical.  It  would  have  given 
to  a festival  of  art  the  dignity  of  national 
countenance,  sympathy,  and  approval. 

So  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  the 
prince  or  the  duke  of  the  royal  line  may 
be  very  silent,  and  contribute  nothing 
whatever  to  the  occasion  but  his  presence. 
But  that  is  enough.  England  in  him  ap- 
proves. The  state  incarnate  smiles.  The 
crown,  the  symbol  of  the  country,  pays 
homage  to  art  as  one  of  the  refining  and 
ennobling  forces  of  the  nation.  This, 
with  some  infusion  of  the  satisfaction 
which  Thackeray  says  every  free-born 
Briton  feels  in  keeping  company  with 
a duke,  explains  sufficiently  the  Royal 
Academy’s  satisfaction  with  its  guest. 

But  a prince,  like  Shylock’s  Jew,  hath 
qualities  and  senses  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  how  does  a man  like  to  be  always  a 
symbol,  and  honored  constantly  not  for 
himself,  but  as  a sign  or  a representative 
of  something  abstract  and  impalpable  ? 
A prince  is  imprisoned  in  his  state.  His 
grandeur  exiles  him  from  happiness  famil- 
iar to  the  poorest  man.  He  is  wrapped 
in  suspicion  and  doubt  lest,  reversing  the 
ways  of  Providence,  behind  the  smiling 
face  of  adulation  there  should  be  a frown 
perhaps  even  of  contempt.  I am  so  rich, 
says  the  daughter  of  Midas,  sadly,  that  I 
know  not  who  loves  me.  The  prince  of 
fine  nature  and  sympathetic  intelligence 
must  feel  with  a pang  that  too  truly  he 
is  but  a ceremony. 

Pitying  the  prince,  however,  we  are 
straying  far  from  the  Academy  dinner. 
Part  of  the  charm  of  all  such  feasts  is  the 
reminiscence  that  they  awaken,  illustra- 
ting the  continuous  life  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  present  is  enriched  with  rec- 
ollections of  the  past.  Through  the  pic- 
tures that  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the 
galleries  shine  the  remembered  pictures 
of  another  day,  until  to  an  older  eye  the 
whole  exhibition  becomes  a palimpsest — 
one  beauty  and  time  and  touch  overlap- 


ping another.  So  on  the  catalogue  some 
lingering  name  here  and  there  suggests 
its  old  associates — artists  whose  names 
are  gone  from  the  catalogue,  but  will 
never  fade  from  affectionate  memory. 

Perhaps  in  the  galleries  this  year  you 
may  see  some  figure  attentively  scanning 
the  pictures  who  does  not  wear 

“The  old  three-cornered  hat, 

And  the  breeches  and  all  that,” 

but  who  can  remember  those  who  did. 
He  may  even  recall  the  Academy  exhi- 
bitions in  old  Clinton  Hall,  which  stood 
at  the  head  of  Beekman  Street,  next  to 
the  Clinton  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Row.  What  a cozy  little  town  the  city 
must  then  have  been!  There  were  fine 
residences  in  the  street,  and  down  tow- 
ard Pearl  Street  there  was  St.  George’s 
Church,  where  Dr.  Mil  nor  preached  to 
what  is  still  called,  with  unconscious 
irony,  a fashionable  congregation;  not 
that  it  is  not  fashionable,  but  that  the 
word  is  ludicrous  in  what  the  good  rec- 
tor would  have  called  “that  connection.” 
In  St.  George’s,  Columbia  College  some- 
times held  its  Commencements,  issuing 
from  its  sylvan  seclusion  between  Park 
Place  and  College  Place,  and  proceeding 
across  the  park  to  the  church.  Men  who 
have  not  yet  reached  the  psalmist’s  limit 
of  years  recall  it.  Yet  to  the  general  pub- 
lic it  is  a legendary  epoch  when  art  and 
letters  frequented  Beekman  Street.  The 
poet  has  made  Pan  in  Wall  Street  con- 
ceivable, but  the  Muses  in  Beekman 
Street — ! 

Those  were  the  days  in  the  Academy 
of  Cole  and  Durand,  of  Morse  and  Chap- 
man, of  Henry  Inman  and  Ingham.  El- 
liott was  beginning.  Kensett  had  not 
begun.  A little  later  they  were  all  ex- 
hibiting in  the  building  of  the  Society 
Library  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Leonard  Street.  Later  still  the  Acade- 
my opened  the  doors  of  its  exhibition 
on  Broadway  opposite  Bond  Street.  It 
pitched  its  tent  in  many  places,  as  Mr. 
Bryant  said  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  its  present  building,  but  it  had  no 
permanent  home  of  its  own  until  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  when,  before  the  civil 
war  was  over,  its  present  pretty  building 
was  begun. 

Is  the  brilliant  banquet  in  that  Vene- 
tian house,  just  as  the  sixty-fifth  exhibi- 
tion opens,  the  pulpit  from  which  to  dis- 
course of  the  growth  of  art  in  this  coun- 
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try  since,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  Mr. 
Morse  invited  his  fellow-artists  in  New 
York  to  eat  strawberries  and  cream  at  his 
rooms,  and  there  founded  the  Academy? 
Is  the  end  of  a chat  of  the  Easy  Chair 
the  place  to  begin  a disquisition  upon  the 
influence  of  academies  upon  art  and  lit- 
erature ? 

Yet  even  in  that  extremity  it  is  not  un- 
seemly to  recur  to  the  fact  that  an  organ- 
ization like  the  Academy  gives  visible 
body  to  the  interest  of  art,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  its  collective  recognition.  Only 
occasionally  would  a visitor  reach  the 
studio  of  the  individual  artist,  but  the 
gallery  and  exhibition  of  the  associated 
artists  are  attractions  for  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy  the  con- 
noisseur makes  acquaintance  with  every 
degree  of  genius  and  talent.  It  is  the 
Rialto  of  art,  the  natural  modern  result 
of  aesthetic  activity  and  interest  and  life. 

There,  best,  the  observer  may  detect 
the  rise  or  fall  in  painting  of  the  creative 
power.  There,  if  a great  national  school 
of  art  is  to  arise,  its  beginnings  will  be 
traced,  as  that  of  the  great  epoch  of  Ital- 
ian painting  was  disclosed  in  the  pictures 
upon  the  walls  of  palaces  and  convents 
and  churches.  In  painting,  as  in  all  the 
arts  of  expression,  the  mute  Milton  is  a 
pathetic  figure  of  the  imagination,  not  of 
life.  The  living  Milton,  wherever  he 
may  be,  seeks  first  to  sing,  but  the  instinct 
of  song  is  not  satisfied  if  the  singing  be 
unheard.  Mr.  Emerson  was  asked  why 
his  interest  had  declined  in  a youth  who 
had  seemed  to  him  full  of  promise.  He 
answered,  simply,  “ I doubted  bis  genius 
when  I found  that  he  did  not  crave  an 
audience.” 

So  long  live  the  Academy,  and  if  only 
in*  the  midst  of  our  roaring  Babylon  to 
recall  to  the  public  mind  the  serene  dig- 
nity and  power  of  art  and  the  loftier  and 
permanent  aims  of  human  life,  let  us 
hope  that  the  dinner  of  the  Academy  may 
become  as  regular  and  constant  as  its  ex- 
hibition. 


A son  of  the  Puritans  says  that  he  has 
seen  in  a public  square  in  English  Man- 
chester a monument  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
And  why,  he  asks,  if  we  are  resolved  to 
commemorate  with  extraordinary  dem- 
onstrations, of  which  a monument  and 
statue  will  be  the  least,  the  Genoese  Co- 
lumbus, who,  thinking  that  he  had  found 
a western  way  to  India,  reached  an  out- 


lying American  island — why  shall  we  not 
also  build  the  statue  of  the  great  Puritan 
protector,  the  chief  historic  embodiment 
in  England  of  the  conscience,  the  energy, 
and  the  courage  which  have  been  thus 
far  the  dominant  influence  in  American 
civilization  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  are 
many  great  Americans  yet  waiting  for 
their  statues,  because  in  Central  Park 
there  are  statues  of  famous  foreigners. 
But  this  may  be  said,  that  the  foreigners 
whom  we  commemorate  are  not  soldiers 
or  statesmen,  but  artists  and  poets,  men 
of  creative  genius  in  imperishable  forms. 
If  the  inquirer  suggests  that  America  in 
its  loftiest  character  and  tendency  is  the 
work  of  Puritan  statesmanship,  the  ques- 
tion opens  wide.  However  it  may  be 
answered,  it  was  not  even  so  great  a man 
as  Oliver  Cromwell  who  may  be  called 
our  political  progenitor.  It  was  the  spirit 
that  made  Cromwell.  It  was  the  Puri- 
tan spirit,  and  of  the  Puritan  in  his  prim- 
itive and  simple  form — the  Pilgrim — 
there  is  already  a statue  in  the  Park. 

But  if  the  selection  o{  an  individual 
and  symbolical  Puritan  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  discussion,  as  becomes  the  land 
of  the  town  meeting,  and  decided  by 
vote,  the  statue  would  hardly  be  decreed 
to  Cromwell,  but  to  a man  more  compre- 
hensive, of  larger  mould,  of  more  univer- 
sal genius,  whose  work  visibly  survives, 
and  who  to  the  imagination,  at  least  of 
the  newer  England,  is  the  consummate 
flower  of  Puritanism — John  Milton.  He 
had  the  graces  and  the  charm  of  poesy. 
Like  all  the  great  poets,  he  is,  in  the  sweep 
of  his  genius  and  the  delight  he  confers, 
of  no  country  and  of  no  time.  He  is, 
moreover,  the  permanent  refutation  of 
the  notion  that  Puritanism  was  merely 
a spirit  of  austerity  and  ignorant  fanati- 
cism, of  which  Zeal-in-the-laud  Busy  and 
Tribulation  Wholesome  and  Praise  God 
Barebones  were  the  fitting  types  and 
names. 

A statue  of  Milton  would  prefigure  the 
mellowed  Puritanism  of  the  later  day, 
when  it  is  distinguished  as  much  by  his 
generous  cultivation  and  noble  scholar- 
ship and  high  sense  of  public  duty  as  by 
the  severe  dogma  of  religious  faith.  But 
before  we  come  to  his  statue  there  are 
several  others  to  be  considered,  and  also 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  collection 
of  money,  upon  which  subject  the  com- 
mittees on  the  Grant  Monument  and  the 
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Memorial  Arch  may  be  wisely  consulted. 
Meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that 
New  York  barely  escaped  a statue  of 
Tweed,  for  which  many  well-known  citi- 
zens subscribed,  and  that  statues  are  pro- 
jected to  men  not  of  such  renown  as  be- 
seems a statue,  but  for  which  friendly 
regard  readily  supplies  the  money. 

Our  neighbor  Boston  is  said  to  lament 
certain  statues  which  either  indiscrimi- 
nate feeling,  a want  of  the  fine  sense  of 
propriety,  or  aesthetic  obtuseness  and  ig- 
norance li&ve  erected  in  that  city.  Yet 
the  sentiment  which  honors  local  services 
and  distinction  is  one  from  which  more 
important  results  than  statues  spring.  A 
community  mindful  of  its  own  is  a com- 
munity which  respects  its  rights  and  is 
ready  to  defend  them.  A statue  of  Sam 
Adams,  the  genius  of  the  town  meeting, 
would  be  asked  for  by  every  pilgrim  to 
the  three-hilled  city  who  knew  its  history. 
Yet  Sam  Adams  was  essential  ly  a Ne  w Eng- 
land figure,  although  he  spoke  the  word 
which  expressed  a continental  feeling. 

None  the  less  if  every  gravestone  de- 


plores the  singular  virtue  of  him  whom 
it  commemorates,  the  familiar  question 
may  be  fitly  transformed  into  a compre- 
hensive epitaph,  and  inscribed  upon  the 
gate  of  the  cemetery,  “Here  the  good  lie 
buried.”  If  everybody  deserves  a statue, 
let  a statue  of  one  nobly  proportioned 
man  serve  to  honor  all.  If  everybody  is 
not  to  be  so  commemorated,  let  us  weigh 
well  the  character  and  life  we  commend 
forever  to  the  homage  of  mankind. 

The  epoch  of  which  Cromwell  was  a 
master  figure  is  perhaps  better  celebrated 
in  such  a figure  as  Ward’s  “Pilgrim  ” than 
in  that  of  any  individual  Puritan.  There 
were  passages  in  Cromwell’s  life,  defects 
of  character,  doubtful  deeds,  which  we 
would  forget  in  the  greatness  of  his  ser- 
vice. But  in  Ward’s  statue  we  see  only 
the  noble  spirit,  the  sovereign  conscience, 
the  lofty  self-sacrifice  of  an  epoch  in 
which  our  republic  was  born.  Shall  not 
these  suffice,  and  the  statue  of  Cromwell 
wait  until  the  statues  of  the  spotless  Jay 
and  of  the  charming  Irving  stand  in  the 
city  in  which  they  were  born  f 


(EMtnr’s 

I. 

IN  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  our  dra- 
matic criticism,  which  has  shown  such 
unwearied  perseverance  in  undervaluing 
whatever  was  native  or  novel  in  the  efforts 
of  our  playwrights,  we  really  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  on  our  way  toward  the  prom- 
ise of  an  American  comedy.  We  do  not 
like  to  put  the  case  more  strongly  than 
this,  because  even  yet  we  have  moments 
when  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  the 
disparity  between  the  opposing  forces  is 
so  great. 

On  the  one  side,  we  have  long  had  a 
large  body  of  gentlemen  trained  to  a pro- 
found misconception  of  their  office,  and 
deeply  grounded  in  a traditional  igno- 
rance of  the  essence  and  nature  of  the 
drama, writing  every  night  about  the  the- 
atres, and  more  and  more  believing  in 
themselves  and  their  ideal  of  what  a play 
ought  to  be, without  reference  to  what  life 
was.  The  criticisms  which  they  have 
thus  produced  between  church -yard- 
yawning  and  cock-crowing,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a foreman  behind  and  a night 
editor  before,  hurrying  them  up  for  their 


copy,  have  been  such  as  must  surprise  the 
sympathetic  witness  by  their  uniform  con- 
fidence and  severity;  but  they  have  not 
in  great  measure  carried,  even  to  the  most 
generous  compassion,  the  evidences  of  fit- 
ness for  the  censorship  assumed.  These 
gentlemen  have  sometimes  been  able  to 
tell  us  what  good  acting  is,  for  they  have 
seen  a great  deal  of  acting;  but  here  their 
usefulness  has  too  often  ended;  not  cer- 
tainly by  their  fault,  for  no  man  can  be 
justly  blamed  for  not  telling  more  thkn 
lie  knows.  Many  of  them  know  what  a 
French  play  is,  for  they  have  seen  enough 
adaptations  of  French  plays  to  have 
learned  to  admire  their  extremely  neat 
carpentry,  and  their  carefully  adjusted 
and  brilliantly  varnished  sections,  which 
can  be  carried  to  any  climate,  and  put  to- 
gether and  taken  apart  as  often  as  you 
like,  without  making  them  less  represent- 
ative of  anything  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  They  have  been  struck  with  the 
ingenious  regularity  of  the  design  in  these 
contrivances;  they  have  seen  how  smooth- 
ly they  worked,  and  they  have  formed  such 
dramatic  theories  as  they  have  from  dra- 
mas in  which  situation  links  into  situa- 
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tion,  and  effect  into  effect,  upon  lines  of 
such  admirable  rigidity  that  it  is  all  as 
unerring  as  making  up  a train  of  cars 
with  the  Miller  Coupler  and  Buffer.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  many  of 
these  gentlemen  apparently  know  any- 
thing of  the  contemporary  Italian  drama, 
Spanish  drama,  Russian  drama,  German 
drama,  Norwegian  drama;  and  it  would 
be  still  more  unjust  to  accuse  them,  upon 
the  proofs  their  work  has  given,  of  know- 
ing anything  of  the  true  functions  of  any 
drama,  or  caring  at  all  for  the  life  which 
all  drama  should  represent. 

On  the  other  hand,  opposed  to  this  pow- 
erful body  of  critical  gentlemen,  whose 
discipline  is  so  perfect  that  they  often 
seem  to  think  as  one  man,  and  sometimes 
even  as  no  man  at  all,  we  have  had  a 
straggling  force  of  playwrights  and  man- 
agers, disheartened  by  a sense  of  their 
own  want  of  conformity  to  the  critical 
ideal,  and  by  a guilty  consciousness  of 
preferring  the  realities  they  have  seen 
and  known  in  America  to  the  artificiali- 
ties which  exist  in  the  Miller  Coupler  and 
Buffer  pattern  of  French  drama.  These 
poor  fellows  have  not  only  been  weakened 
by  a knowledge  of  their  inferiority  in 
numbers  and  discipline  to  the  critics  (who 
count  about  a hundred  to  every  manager, 
and  a thousand  to  every  playwright),  but 
they  have  had  a fear  that  there  was  some- 
thing low  and  vulgar  in  their  wish  to  see 
American  life  in  the  theatre  as  they  have 
seen  it  in  the  street,  and  the  counting- 
house,  and  the  drawing-room,  as  they 
have  even  seen  it  in  the  novel.  They 
have  been  so  much  unnerved  by  this  mis- 
giving that  they  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
be  quite  true  to  life,  but  have  only  ven- 
tured, so  far,  to  offer  us  a compromise 
with  unreality,  which  we  can  praise  at 
most  for  the  truth  which  could  not  veil 
be  kept  out  of  it. 

II. 

We  say  kept  out  of  it;  but  this  may  bean 
appearance  only,  and  it  maybe  that  there 
is  all  the  truth  present  that  there  could  be 
got  in.  The  new  American  play  is  still 
too  much  of  the  old  Miller  Coupler  and 
Buffer  pattern.  We  think  we  discern  in 
it  the  evidences  of  a tripartite  distrust, 
which  we  hope  and  believe  it  will  outlive ; 
but  as  yet  we  should  say  that  the  play- 
wright fears  the  manager,  the  manager 
fears  the  public,  and  the  public  fears  it- 
self, and  ventures  to  like  what  it  enjoys 


only  with  the  youthful  diffidence  which 
our  public  has  concerning  everything  but 
its  material  greatness.  Then  this  nascent 
drama  of  ours,  is  retarded  in  its  develop- 
ment by  a fact  necessarily  present  in  all 
evolution.  The  men  whose  skill  and 
training  would  enable  them  to  give  it  an 
early  maturity  are  themselves  in  a pro- 
cess of  evolution,  which  they  will  prob- 
ably never  complete,  because  they  have 
not  fully  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. Their  work  will  remain  after  them, 
for  younger  men  to  finish — a fact  always 
interesting  in  any  history  of  the  aesthetic 
arts,  but  a little  pathetic  to  witness  in  the 
course  of  its  realization.  The  very  men 
who  are  now  doing  our  best  work  will 
hardly  live  to  do  the  still  better  work  they 
are  making  possible.  But  the  future  is 
not  our  affair,  and  we  are  not  going  mere- 
ly to  find  fault  with  the  present.  On  the 
contrary,  we  fancy  that  we  shall  be  blamed 
for  praising  it  too  much,  and  that  those 
who  hope  nothing  may  have  some  reason 
to* reproach  us  for  hoping  anything.  But 
such  is  the  uncritical  nature  of  the  Study 
that  when  anything  has  given  it  a plea- 
sure it  cannot  help  being*  grateful.  If  it 
is  too  grateful,  the  balance  can  always 
be  trimmed  with  the  reluctances  of  those 
who  think  it  a weakness  to  own  they 
have  been  pleased,  and  a sign  of  superi- 
ority to  withhold  their  thanks.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  mostly  write  the  dramatic 
criticisms,  in  fact,  prove  their  right  to 
condemn  a new  play  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  allowing  its  defects  to  hide  its  mer- 
its, and  in  magnifying  these  as  the  tro- 
phies of  their  own  victory  over  the  play- 
wright. A grudging  and  sneering  con- 
cession of  something  funny  here  and 
pretty  there,  of  something  that  touched, 
something  that  thrilled,  in  what  was  after 
all  not  a play,  because  a true  play  always 
has  a Miller  Coupler  and  Buffer  at  each 
end  of  every  act,  goes  a great  way  with 
our  simple  - hearted  public,  which  likes 
hash  because  it  prefers  to  know  what  it  is 
eating.  With  shame  we  confess  we  do 
not  know  how  to  practise  this  fine  reti- 
cence in  praise,  this  elegant  profusion  in 
censure,  but  we  always  try  our  best  to 
hint  our  little  reserves  concerning  mat- 
ters before  us;  and  if  we  have  been  too 
lavish  in  our  recognition  of  the  high  per- 
fection of  our  dramatic  criticism,  we  will 
try  to  be  blind  to  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous inadequacies  of  our  dramatic  litera- 
ture. 
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in. 

We  could  note  enough  of  these  in  Mr. 
James  A.Herne’s  dramaof  Drifting  Apart. 
It  did  not  seem  to  us  well  to  represent  the 
events  in  two  acts  of  a serious  play  as  oc- 
curring in  a dream ; but  there  was  much 
in  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the 
action  which  consoled  us  for  this  mechan- 
ical contrivance.  Other  things  were  not 
simple  and  not  natural : the  death  of  the 
starving  child,  affecting  as  it  was  at  the 
time,  was  a forced  note,  with  that  falsetto 
ring  which  the  death  of  children  on  the 
stage  always  has,  though  the  little  creature 
who  played  the  scene  played  it  so  won- 
derfully; but  the  passages  between  the 
desperate  mother  and  the  wretched  fa- 
ther, whose  drunken  dream  prefigures  the 
potential  future  shown  in  these  acts,  are 
of  a most  truthful  pathos,  and  are  inter- 
preted with  that  perfect  apprehension  of 
the  dramatist’s  meaning  which  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  advantage  that  comes  from 
acting  one’s  own  play.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herne,  who  take  respectively  the  parts  of 
husband  and  wife  in  a drama  which  they 
must  have  largely  constructed  together, 
are  both  artists  of  rare  quality.  Mrs. 
Herne  has  the  flashes  of  power  that 
transcend  any  effect  of  her  husband’s  ex- 
quisite art;  but  this  art  is  so  patient,  so 
beautiful,  so  unerring,  that  upon  the 
whole  we  must  praise  him  most.  It  never 
falters,  never  wanders;  it  is  always  ten- 
derly sympathetic.  In  those  dream  pas- 
sages it  has  a sort  of  dumb  passion  that 
powerfully  moves,  and  in  the  lighter 
moments  of  the  opening  and  closing 
acts  it  delights  with  a humorous  playful- 
ness which  never  forgets  itself  to  farce. 
It  perfectly  fits  the  plain  and  simple  story 
of  the  Gloucester  fisherman,  whose  tempt- 
er overcomes  him  on  Christmas  Eve,  and 
who  returns  home  drunk  to  his  wife  and 
mother,  and  falls  into  a heavy  sleep,  and 
forecasts  all  the  calamity  of  the  two  ensu- 
ing acts  in  his  nightmare;  but  one  readily 
believes  that  it  would  be  equal  to  the 
highest  demand  upon  it,  speaking  even 
after  the  manner  of  dramatic  critics.  We 
ourselves  think  that  no  more  delicate  ef- 
fect could  be  achieved  than  that  it  makes 
in  the  homel  iest  scenes  of  the  play ; and  if 
we  speak  of  that  passage  in  which  the 
man  talks  out  to  the  two  women  in  the 
kitchen  from  the  little  room  adjoining, 
where  he  is  putting  on  his  best  clothes  for 
Christmas,  and  whimsically  scolds  them 
for  not  being  able  to  find  his  things,  and 


intersperses  his  complaints  with  bits  of 
gossip  and  philosophy  and  drolling,  it 
is  without  the  least  hope  of  persuading 
artificial  people  of  the  value  of  such  an 
episode,  but  with  full  confidence  that  no 
genuine  person  can  witness  it  without 
feeling  its  charm. 

IV. 

The  play  has  its  weak  points,  as  we 
have  hinted.  The  author  has  by  no  means 
broken  with  tradition ; he  is  apt  to  get  the 
stage  to  help  him  out  at  times  when  na- 
ture seems  reluctant  in  serving  his  pur- 
pose; but  upon  the  whole  he  has  pro- 
duced a play  fresh  in  motive,  pure  in  tone, 
high  in  purpose,  and  very  simple  and 
honest  in  method.  He  is  one  of  whom 
much  better  things  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  and  we  do  not  think  he  will  dis- 
appoint even  a great  expectation.  Born 
and  bred  to  the  theatre,  he  brings  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  its  possibilities  to  his 
twofold  interpretation  of  life  as  a drama- 
tist and  as  an  actor.  He  has  that  double 
equipment  in  art  which, from  Shakespearo 
down,  has  given  the  finest  results. 

Another  play  of  the  general  make  and 
manner  of  the  County  Fair  and  the  Old 
Homestead  was  Old  Jed  Prouty , which 
we  can  praise  with  the  usual  reserves. 
Like  these,  and  like  Drifting  Apart , it  is 
of  the  New  England  school.  The  scene  is 
frankly  laid  in  Bucksport,  Maine,  and 
the  excellent  local  color  in  the  piece  might 
well  have  been  the  effect  of  a summer’s 
sojourn  in  the  place,  whose  racy  charm  a 
keen-eyed,  humorous  actor  would  be  sure 
to  feel.  It  is  such  an  actor  who  writes, 
and  plays  the  leading  part  in  the  piece, 
and  who  seems,  when  he  wished  to  go  be- 
yond character -sketching  in  his  drama, 
to  have  called  in  the  services  of  a profes- 
sional playwright  with  a very  unnatural 
father  and  a highly  foreclosable  mortgage 
in  stock.  Consequently  the  literary  struc- 
ture of  the  drama  is  upon  the  old  familiar 
lines,  while  the  characters  are  fresh  and 
genuine.  The  opening  scenes  in  the 
Bucksport  hotel  are  delightfully  done, 
with  such  figures  of  landlord,  hostler,  ta- 
ble-girl, house-keeper,  drummer,  farmer, 
teamster,  and  loafer  as  we  all  know. 
These  people  are  admirably  realized  in* 
dress,  and  parlance,  and  manner  ; and 
some  of  the  finer  traits  in  them  are  subtly 
felt.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the 
thing  is  not  a caricature.  After  that  the 
less  said  the  better.  It  is  as  if  at  this  point 
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the  observation  of  the  author  gave  out, 
and  his  invention  began;  and  all  the  rest 
is  very  sorrowful  mirth,  with  occasional 
gleams  of  sense  and  truth  in  it  all,  which 
at  least  forbid  us  to  despair  of  him. 

V. 

When  you  go  from  such  a play  as  this 
to  such  a play  as  Shenandoah , you  are  in 
another  air.  Nothing  there  is  accidental 
or  unconscious;  nothing  is  built  better 
than  the  author  knew,  and  nothing  worse. 
What  happens  is  what  he  meant  to  hap- 
pen ; no  room  was  left  for  chance  by  the 
skilful  and  workman-like  development  of 
the  whole.  We  will  say  at  once  that  the 
piece  gave  us  a very  great  pleasure.  It 
has  charm,  from  the  first  moment  to  the 
last,  and  it  has  passages  of  nobility  and 
beauty,  with  effects  that  ravish  the  sense 
and  kindle  the  fancy,  by  the  legitimate 
realization  of  facts  that  cannot  be  put  into 
dialogue  or  action.  Those  bugle  calls  of 
unseen  cavalry,  and  the  signalling  by 
night  with  the  shifting  lanterns  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  are  descriptive  phrases  of 
the  highest  value,  employed  with  admira- 
ble knowledge  and  art.  It  was  a brave 
stroke,  too,  of  the  imagination  to  pour 
half  a battle,  with  all  its  unblinked  tra- 
gedy of  blood  and  dust  and  wounds  and 
death,  across  the  stage;  and  from  first  to 
last  the  drama  has  a largeness  in  its  vistas 
which  suits  the  grandeur  of  the  mighty 
war  living  still  in  our  pride  and  grief, 
and  present  in  all  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  people  in  Mr.  Howard’s  scene.  We 
could  hardly  overstate  the  success  with 
which  the  ample  design  of  the  author  has 
been  fulfilled  in  his  work.  It  is  indeed  a 
splendid  passage  of  the  war,  and  it  sug- 
gests the  whole  course  of  the  war,  from 
the  firing  upon  Sumter  at  Charleston  to 
the  review  of  the  triumphant  Union  forces 
at  Washington.  The  swiftly  moving  his- 
tory is  expressed  from  the  patriotic  point 
of  view  in  such  terms  and  characters  as 
do  justice  to  the  high  motives  and  un- 
selfish heroism  on  both  sides.  There  are 
several  of  perfectly  novel  effect  in  the 
large  group  of  interesting  personages,  but 
among  these  none  is  so  vivid  and  charm- 
ing as  that  gay,  soldierly,  very  winning- 
ly  girlish  daughter  of  the  Union  General, 
who  dances  on  the  horse-block  before  the 
rebel  mansion  where  she  is  visiting  while 
the  Northern  troops  file  by;  and  none 
more  delightful  than  the  veteran  Irish 
corporal  who  never  appears  but  to  bring 
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light  and  laughter  into  the  scene.  The 
hero  is  a very  good  fellow,  and  likable 
far  beyond  the  wont  of  heroes ; and  there 
is  a very  fair  to  middling  villain,  who 
has  not  less  than  the  usual  motive  for 
his  villany.  The  General  who  is  the  fa- 
ther of  that  charming  girl  is  natural  and 
American  from  first  to  last  too,  and  upon 
the  whole  the  average  of  reality  in  mo- 
tive, incident,  and  personality  is  very  high 
indeed.  For  our  own  selfish  pleasure  we 
could  have  wished  to  have  no  pursued 
and  doubted  wife  in  the  piece.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  pursuit  of  wives  by  villains 
is  so  very  uncommon  in  our  society  as 
to  be  scarcely  representative  or  typical; 
where  there  is  any  pursuit  of  the  kind, 
the  energy  and  initiative  of  our  women 
would  rather  imply  that  it  is  the  pursuit 
of  villains  by  wives.  But  we  are  bouud 
to  own  that  the  pursuit  in  Mr.  Howard’s 
play  is  wholly  unjustified  by  anything  in 
the  behavior  of  the  wife. 

VI. 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  wife 
who  is  pursued  in  the  highly  amusing 
comedy  of  The  Senator . She  seems  to 
us  a lady  of  the  very  questionable  sort 
who  are  saved  in  the  theatre  by  the  in- 
genuity of  friends,  but  who  would  hardly 
be  thought  worth  saving  out  of  it.  In 
fact,  we  should  like  to  ask  the  designers 
of  these  uncertain  wives  whether  they 
really  think  a woman  who  is  willing  and 
ready  to  run  away  from  her  husband 
with  another  man  has  not  already  lost 
her  virtue,  and  has  not  committed  that 
sin  in  her  heart  from  which  she  is  melo- 
dramatically saved.  If  they  could  once 
arrive  at  the  truth  on  this  point,  perhaps 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  forbear  the 
further  employment  of  a character  in  the 
American  drama  who  does  not  charac- 
terize American  society,  and  who  is  as 
loathsome  at  every  moment  and  in  ev- 
ery mood  as  she  is  anomalous.  In  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  play,  which  is  the  last  we  shall 
have  from  the  talent  so  early  lost  in 
death,  this  foolish  person  is  very  tiresome, 
and  very,  very  untrue  to  conditions  and 
to  human  nature.  But  perhaps  we  owe 
her  rather  to  Mr.  Lloyd’s  collaborator, 

Mr.  Rosenfeld.  We  are  sure  we  owe 
the  Senator  himself,  with  his  pure-blood 
Americanism  in  every  phrase  and  act,  to 
Mr.  Lloyd;  for  he  is  full  of  the  life  that 
vivified  a like  character  in  Mr.  Lloyd's 
former  play,  For  Congress . There  is  a 
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patch  on  the  clear  humanity  of  his  mo- 
tive, however,  that  came  out  of  the  rag- 
bag of  worn-out  dramatic  invention;  for 
neither  of  the  collaborators  got  from  any 
experience  of  life  the  notion  that  Senator 
Rivers  would  push  through  the  Denman 
-claim  so  as  to  make  Mabel  Denman,  whom 
he  loves,  rich  enough  to  become  the  wife 
of  Count  von  Strahl.  That  is  a kind  of 
rubbish  which  we  permit  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  calling  rot.  It  is  as  thorough- 
ly false  as  the  soul  of  a wife  who  has  to 
be  saved  from  shame  by  a coup  de  tM&tre; 
-and  is  worthy  of  the  authors  of  The 
Charity  Ball , who  seem  to  have  got  near- 
ly their  whole  play  out  of  the  rag-bag. 
In  The  Senator,  the  susceptible  young 
widow,  Mrs.  Hilary,  is  a pleasing  inven- 
tion, colored  to  life, and  probably  actuated 
throughout;  she  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
Senator  himself,  who  is  immensely  Amer- 
ican. The  Chinese  Minister  is  a good 
bit  of  refined  farce;  the  claimant  Den- 
man is  excellent;  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  (husband  of  the 
mechanically  virtuous  wife)  is  very  well 
fancied  indeed,  but  perhaps  pushed  a little 
far  in  the  direction  of  hoydenisli  bur- 
lesque. 

We  noticed  in  both  of  these  agreeable 
plays,  however,  a good  deal  of  suspended 
or  retentive  love-making,  which  did  not 
seem  altogether  called  for.  People  came 
to  the  very  point  of  saying  they  loved 
other  people,  who  were  so  visibly  wishing 
to  be  loved  that  it  seemed  wholly  un- 
necessary for  the  lovers  to  stop  and  turn 
away  with  a despairing  sigh.  Yet  this 
was  just  what  they  did,  especially  the 
two  laconic  lovers,  who  stepped  severally 
into  each  play  out  of  the  Robertsonian 
comedy.  In  both  cases  they  are  very 
coolly  brave;  they  are  soldiers  afraid  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  young  wo- 
men who  are  so  obviously  anxious  to  be 
made  love  to;  and  they  are  so  alike  in 
their  experience  that  they  have  to  make 
exactly  the  same  answer  to  the  same 
question.  Each  tells  how  he  met  a dead- 
ly enemy.  44  Oh,  what  did  you  do?”  qua- 
ver the  two  young  women.  4 4 1 killed 
him,”  reply  the  two  young  men,  in  quite 
these  words,  at  Proctor’s  Theatre  on 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  at  the  Star  The- 
atre on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thir- 
teenth. It  is  a curious  case  of  telepathy, 
which  might  not  have  occurred,  if  the 
young  men  had  been  drawn  from  life, 
and  not  from  the  Robertsonian  comedy. 


vir. 

We  cannot  praise  the  realism  of  these 
young  men,  and  we  do  not  think  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  reality  in  The  Sena- 
tor and  The  Charity  Ball  to  give  some  of 
the  characters  the  names  of  well-known 
families,  to  say  nothing  of  the  questionable 
taste  of  doing  it.  As  far  as  The  Charity 
Ball  is  concerned,  we  doubt  if  anything 
could  give  it  reality.  It  is  very  strongly 
localized,  but  it  seems  to  us  false  in  mo- 
tive almost  from  first  to  last.  There  are 
moments  when  you  say,  “Now  it  cannot 
help  being  a little  natural!”  but  it  most- 
ly does.  It  has  an  appearance  of  being 
very  jovial  and  very  tender,  very  lofty 
and  very  lurid,  very  angelic  and  very 
diabolical;  but  it  never  is  really  so.  The 
humor  is  coarse,  the  fun  hoydenish  and 
rowdyish,  the  sentiment  is  mawkish;  sel- 
dom in  any  octave  is  a true  note  struck. 
Yet  here  is  a piece  dealing  at  close  quarters 
with  the  actualities  of  New  York  life,  by 
authors  who  have  apparently  the  best  will 
in  the  world  to  be  perfectly  faithful  to  it. 
What  is  the  trouble?  Apparently  that 
they  have  never  looked  directly  at  human 
nature,  which  is  the  same  here  and  every- 
where, but  always  indirectly  through  mel- 
odrama and  romantic  fiction. 

The  piece,  like  all  the  other  pieces  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  was  extremely 
well  played,  and  we  wish  once  more  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  the  very  high  grade 
of  acting  in  our  theatres.  We  have  not 
only  a wonderfully  equipped  dramatic 
criticism  ready  to  exact  a classic  excel- 
lence from  the  nascent  American  drama, 
but  a school  of  acting  well  fitted  to  inter- 
pret its  finest  inspirations.  We  cannot 
indeed  truly  say  that  the  average  of  act- 
ing we  saw  at  the  American  theatres  was 
so  high  as  that  we  found  one  night  at  the 
German  theatre,  where  we  went  to  hear 
a play  that  made  all  our  American  plays 
seem  playthings.  This  was  Die  Ehre , a 
piece  by  the  young  dramatist  Sudermann, 
who  has  dared  to  put  more  truth  into  it 
than  has  been  put  into  any  other  modern 
play  except,  perhaps,  La  Morte  Civile.  It 
is  simply  the  story  of  a young  man  whom 
a patronizing  benevolence  has  educated 
above  the  station  of  his  family,  but  who 
comes  loyally  back  to  his  father  and  mo- 
ther and  sisters  from  the  prosperity  that 
has  dawned  upon  him  in  India,  to  live 
with  them  and  be  one  of  them.  He  finds 
the  elder  sister  married  to  a brutal  work- 
man, the  younger  mistress  to  the  son  of 
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his  patron.  He  appeals  to  her  and  the 
parents  against  the  wicked  life  that  none 
of  them  have  been  ashamed  of ; and  they 
have  promised  to  go  back  with  him  to  In- 
dia, when  the  patron  comes  in  and  makes 
good  the  wrong  his  son  has  done  with  a 
handsome  check.  They  are  of  the  poor 
who  can  be  bought,  he  of  the  rich  who 
think  money  can  pay  anything.  The  son 
is  defeated,  and  fairly  driven  from  his 
home  by  his  kindred,  who  fawn  upon  the 
patron,  and  turn  from  cursing  to  flat- 
tering the  guilty  girl  who  has  brought 
them  so  much  money  with  her  dishonor. 


It  is  a horrible  scene,  but  as  you  witness 
it  you  realize  the  horrible  truth  back  of 
it,  that  poverty  when  it  is  dire  must  sell 
itself,  and  that  wealth  when  it  is  corrupt- 
ed with  the  sense  of  its  power  can  feel  no 
harm  in  buying.  The  piece  arraigns  ex- 
isting society,  not  in  set  terms,  but  tacitly, 
by  inexorable  truth  to  its  facts.  It  is  weak- 
ened by  a deus  ex  machina  who  appears 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  carries  the 
young  man  back  to  India  with  the  patron’s 
daughter  for  his  bride ; but  even  this  folly 
cannot  obscure  its  awful  lesson,  or  silence 
its  appeal  to  the  social  conscience. 


JHoirtjiltj  Htcorir  nf  Ctmttrt  fotnts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  10th  of  April. — 
The  Blair  Education  Bill  was  virtually  de- 
feated in  the  United  States  Senate  March  20th, 
upon  the  question  of  a third  reading. 

The  Anti-Trust  Bill  passed  the  Senate  April  8th, 
by  a vote  of  52  to  1. 

The  World’s  Fair  Bill  passed  the  House  March 
26th,  with  the  date  of  holding  changed  to  1893. 

State  officers  were  voted  for  in  Rhode  Island  April 
2d.  The  Gubernatorial  candidates  were  Davis  (Demo- 
cratic), Ladd  (Republican),  Larry  (Prohibition),  and 
Chaee  (Union).  No  one  receiving  a majority,  the 
election  went  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature  of  Manitoba  passed  the  School 
Bill  March  20th,  abolishing  the  right  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  have  separate  schools,  and  making  pat- 
ronage of  the  national  secular  schools  compulsory. 

Prince  Bismarck  resigned  as  Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire,  President  of  the  Prussian  Minis- 
terial Council,  and  Prussian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs March  17th.  Emperor  William  accepted  his  re- 
signation March  18th,  and  appointed  General  George 
Leo  von  Capri vi  de  Capra ra  de  Montecucculi  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire  and  Minister-President 
of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  By  imperial  decree  Prince 
Bismarck  was  made  Duke  of  Lauenberg,  a Colonel- 
General  of  Cavalry,  and  a Field-Marshal  General. 
The  Prussian  Ministry  was  reconstructed,  with  Count 
Eulenberg  Minister* of  the  Interior;  Dr.  Miguel, 
Finance ; Baron  Heune,  Agriculture ; and  General 
Von  Goltz,  Public  Works. 

The  resignation  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  as 
Imperial  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  accepted 
March  25th.  Herr  von  Marschall  Bieberstein  was 
appointed  as  his  successor  March  27th. 

The  extradition  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  formally  signed  by  the  Queen 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  publicly  published  March 
25th,  to  go  into  effect  ten  days  later. 

The  French  Ministry  resigned  March  14th.  A 
new  cabinet  w*as  announced  March  16th,  as  follows : 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War,  M.  de 
Freycinet;  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ribot;  Interior,  M. 
ConsUns;  Finance,  M.  Rouvier;  Justice,  M.  Falli- 
$res ; Commerce,  M.  Roche  ; Public  Instruction,  M. 
Bourgeois ; Agriculture,  M.  Develle ; Public  Works, 
M.  Guyot ; Marine,  M.  Barbey ; Colonies,  M.  Etienne. 
The  government  party  in  Portugal  carried  the 


general  elections,  March  80th,  by  strong  majorities. 
The  Portuguese  cabinet  was  reconstructed  April 
2d,  with  Senhor  A.  de  Serpa  Pimental  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  War. 

Reports  received  March  15tb  from  Afghanistan 
of  a revolution  against  Abdurrahman  Khan,  the 
Ameer.  The  rebels  were  defeated  by  the  loyal 
troops,  and  the  prisoners  beheaded. 

The  new  Hungarian  cabinet  was  officially  an- 
nounced March  16th,  with  Count  Szapary  as  Pre- 
mier. 

DISASTERS. 

March  17 th. — Twelve  firemen  killed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  a book-store  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

March  22 d. — News  received  of  the  abandoning  at 
sea  of  the  British  steamer  VircrU . Fifteen  men 
lost. 

March  28th. — Tornado  swept  over  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Indiana,  demolishing  several  small  vil- 
lages, and  causing  great  damage  and  loss  of  life  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  About  120  lives  estimated 
lost. 

April  5 th. — News  received  of  severe  hurricanes 
during  March  on  the  Pacific.  A vessel  wrecked  at 
Mallicollo  and  thirty-five  persons  drowned.  Thirty 
others  reached  the  shore,  and  were  killed  by  the 
natives. 

OBITUARY. 

March  8th. — Lost  overboard  from  steamer  Tan - 
gariro , near  Teneriffe,  Major-General  Sir  Howard 
Craufurd  Elphinstone,  aged  sixty  years. 

March  21  si. — In  Chicago,  Major-General  George 
Crook,  U.S.A.,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  aged  sixtv-one  years. — In  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  Charles  H.  Mallory,  of  the  Mallory  steam-ship 
line,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

March  28d.— In  Washington,  D.  C.,  General  Rob- 
ert Cumming  Schenck,  diplomat  and  soldier,  aged 
eighty  year3. 

March  26 th. — In  Detroit,  Michigan,  James  V. 
Campbell,  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  aged 
sixty-seven  years. 

March  30/A.— In  New  York,  David  Dows,  mer- 
chant, aged  seventy-five  years. 

March  31*/. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Vice-Admiral 
Stephen  C.  Rowan,  U.S.A.,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

April  8th. — In  Montecarlo,  Italy,  Junius  S.  Mor- 
gan, banker,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
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A REVISED  VERSION. 

At  a certain  boarding-house  known  as  “ Old 
Bohemia,”  and  frequented  by  the  same  sort 
of  spirits  which  peopled  Thackeray’s  “Back 
Kitchen,”  a party  of  artists  were  one  day  din- 
ing together.  Two  of  them,  sitting  side  by 
side,  ordered  the  same  dishes  in  each  course, 
until  some  one  volunteered  the  original  re- 
mark, “ Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one.” 

“ Or  rather,”  put  in  another,  “ two  beats  that 
art  has  won.” 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN. 

That  “ old  Abe,”  as  his  neighbors  familiarly 
called  him,  never  failed  to  raise  a hearty  laugh 
when  be  cared  to  do  so  is  a generally  conceded 
fact;  but  I fail  to  recall,  writes  a correspond- 
ent of  the  Drawer,  seeing  in  print  any  men- 
tion of  a little  incident  which  occurred  in 
Springfield,  when  he  “ brought  down  the 
house”  without  speaking  a word. 

In  those  days  our  Eastern  mail  reached  us 
overland  by  stage,  vid  Terre  Haute ; but  the 
bottoms  of  the  roads  had  fallen  out,  as  was 
their  way  of  doing  every  spring,  and  our  com- 
munications had  been  severed  for  about  a week 
when  the  glad  news  flew  rapidly  through  the 
town  that  the  blockade  had  been  raised ; that 
a skeleton  team,  consisting  of  a queen’s-ware 
crate  mounted  on  a pair  of  wheels  and  drawn 
by  four  horses,  had  just  arrived  with  all  the 
delayed  letters. 

In  a few  minutes  the  post-oftiee  was  so 
thronged  with  citizens  that  the  postmaster’s 
temperament  showed  itself  in  great  nervous- 
ness, he  being  rather  new  at  the  business,  and, 
to  secure  the  desired  privacy,  he  lowered  a 
curtain  provided  for  that  purpose  on  the  in- 
side of  the  six-foot  partition  which  separated 
him  from  the  public.  Against  this  partition 
Mr.  Lincolu  was  leaning,  his  thoughts  intent 
upon  the  paper  in  his  band,  when  all  but  he 
were  startled  and  completely  mystified  by 
hearing  the  official  call  out,  in  a high-pitched 
tone  of  voice:  “Get  down  from  there,  you 
young  pest,  and  stay  down  ! Now  mind  me!” 
For  that  morning,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alton 
mail,  there  had  been  a spirited  little  argu- 
ment between  our  postmaster  and  an  urchin 
whose  curiosity  prompted  him  to  climb  up  on 
the  boxes,  which  w'ar  of  words  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  listened  to,  not  without  amusement,  and 
he  now  bethought  him  that  the  fur  cap  he 
wore  was  much  like  the  one  worn  by  the  boy, 
and  he  also  rightly  decided  that  in  changing 
his  position  he  had  momentarily  elevated  that 
misleading  signal  into  range  of  the  postmas- 
ter’s alert  vision. 

Not  showing  the  least  surprise  at  the  out- 
cry, nor,  indeed,  giving  evidence  that  he  had 
even  heard  it,  he  continued  to  read  his  paper 
soberly,  the  puzzled  crowd  engaged  the  while 
in  whispered  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  outbreak.  Thus  several  minutes  passed, 
when  out  rang  our  official’s  voice  again,  raised 
this  time  to  an  unmistakable  fighting  pitch: 


“If  you  get  up  there  again,  I’ll  come  out  and 
brand  you,  sure ! I’ve  given  you  fair  warning ! 
Don’t  try  it  again !” 

The  secret  by  this  time  was  out,  for  some  one 
who  had  witnessed  the  affair  of  the  morning 
chanced  to  notice  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  abrupt- 
ly shortened  himself  several  inches  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  relaxing  his  muscles,  which  act, 
from  the  postmaster’s  stand-point,  must  have 
perfectly  represented  a boy  “ducking”  his 
head ; and  now  that  all  eyes  were  centred 
upon  the  still  deeply  engrossed  reader,  and 
many  of  the  whispered  remarks  inevitably 
heard  by  him,  his  facial  muscles  were  put  to  a 
severe  test,  which  they,  however,  proved  equal 
to,  for  not  even  the  twitching  of  a nerve  could 
be  detected,  but  he  read  on,  as  though  deaf  to 
all  earthly  sounds. 

The  waiting  silence  was  not  lost  upon  our 
wary  official;  he  knew  there  was  mischief 
brewing  out  there  ; that  boy  had  backers,  and 
was  about  to  try  it  again,  and  he’d  have  it  out 
with  him  once  for  all.  But  those  in  the  lobby 
feared  the  fun  was  over,  for  Lincoln  made  no 
sign.  The  temptation  fiually,  however,  became 
irresistible;  shifting  his  weight  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  his  cap  was  seen  to  bob  up  sev- 
eral inches,  and  as  quickly  subside.  Open  flew 
the  door  in  the  partition,  and  with  an  angry 
cry  of  “Now  I’ve  got  you!”  out  sprang  our  let- 
ter man,  with  ruler  high  uplifted,  to  catch  the 
young  miscreant  on  the  wing,  as  it  were. 

The  surprise  which  seized  upon  him  might 
well  be  classed  as  of  the  paralyzing  order,  as 
his  eyes  alone  seemed  capable  of  motion  ; they 
made  several  excursions  in  a desultory  sort  of 
way  up  and  down  tho  tall  form  confronting 
him  ere  they  became  fascinated  with  a some- 
thing on  its  apex,  when  the  still  upraised  ruler 
fell  noisily  to  the  floor,  and  our  but  lately 
thoroughly  perplexed  friend,  remarking  only, 
“ By  George !”  set  an  example  which  ail  prompt- 
ly followed,  though  his  jolly  contagious  laugh 
sounded  high  above  all  others,  with  but  short 
intervals  of  respite,  until  the  large  mail  had 
been  distributed;  but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
given  the  chair  of  honor  in  his  sanctum,  not 
unlikely  as  a measure  of  precaution  agaidst 
further  interruptions. 


AN  UNEXPECTED  REPLY. 

J.  F.  Berry,  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Confer- 
ence, told  the  following  story  on  himself  at  the 
Conference  held  recently  at  Greenville,  Michi- 
gan : “When  I was  first  introduced  to  a Sun- 
day-school, the  superintendent  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  guess  what  kind  of  Berry  I was.  A 
little  boy  in  front  jumped  up  and  squeaked 
out,  ‘Strawberry.’  He  asked  them  to  guess 
again.  A little  girl  said,  4 Huckleberry.’ 
Whereupon  an  old  dried-up  woman  with  a 
poke-bonnet  on  and  an  umbrella  in  her  hand 
straightened  up,  and  in  a cracked  voice  said, 
‘From  what  I’ve  seen  of  ye,  I think  you’re  a 
gooseberry ; and  from  all  appearances  ’twill 
be  a long  time  before  you’re  ripe.’” 
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DISCOVERY  OP  THE  LAW  OP  GRAVITATION. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a boy,  he  one 
•day  climbed  an  apple-tree  after  forbidden  fruit, 
but  a limb  broke  w ith  him,  and  he  was  rudely 
precipitated  to  the  ground.  As  he  lay  on  the 
grass  gazing  upward  at  the  limb,  he  began  to 
ruminate  on  falling  bodies,  and  to  wonder  what 
made  them  fall.  Then  he  asked  himself  this 
question:  “ Would  I have  fallen  if  there  had 
been  no  limb  under  me  V 1 In  order  to  satisfy 
himself  about  the  matter,  little  Isaac  again 
climbed  the  tree  and  sat  on  the  atmosphere 
just  beyond  the  end  of  the  broken  limb.  Iu 
a second  he  struck  the  ground,  with  a yell  of 
scientific  enthusiasm,  and  went  home  satisfied 
that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a great  discovery. 
In  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  an  object  would 
fall  out  of  a window  as  well  as  out  of  an  apple- 
tree,  he  ran  up  stairs,  seized  the  china  bowl, 
and  thrusting  it  through  the  window',  rested 
it  gently  on  the  evening  air.  In  an  instant 
the  bowl  was  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  hard 
ground,  and  the  young  scientist  was  convinced 
-of  the  universality  of  the  downward  tendency 
of  falling  bodies.  But  on  the  next  day  an  in- 
cident caused  young  Isaac  some  confusion  of 
mind.  Having  seen  his  teacher  sit  on  a bent 
pin  and  spring  several  feet  into  the  air,  the 
boy  thought  that  the  law  of  gravitation  which 
he  was  discovering  worked  two  ways,  with  an 
up  and  down  motion.  This  promised  fresh 
complications,  and  for  several  years  Isaac  was 
sorely  puzzled  in  mind;  but  when  he  became 
-a  grow  n man  he  discovered  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation in  all  of  its  primeval  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity. The  law  of  gravitation  may  be  read- 
ily tested  by  sliding  dow  n a straw-stack,  crawl- 
ing through  a wiudowT,  sitting  on  the  rotten 
limb  of  a cherry-tree,  and  other  easy  aud  sim- 
ple devices.  j.  a.  Macon. 

A JEWEL. 

The  vices  and  virtues  of  servants  are  a fertile 
theme  for  conversation  among  young  house- 
keepers, whose  very  youth  leads  them  to  find 
interesting  matters  which  to  older  deities  of 
the  household  are  commonplace. 

“My  waitress,”  said  a young  woman  recent- 
ly, in  a chat  upon  this  important  topic, “ is  very 
neat  and  civil,  but  she  drops  everything  she 
can  lay  her  hands  on.” 

“And  my  waitress  is  a great  dropper  too,” 
said  another;  “but  she  does  no  damage.” 

“ Ilow  fortunate !”  • 

“ No ; only  natural.  She  drops  nothing  but 
her  h'8y  and  she  never  does  that  without  pick- 
ing them  up  again  before  she  has  done  talking.” 


A MOHAMMEDAN  “JOE  MILLER.’1 

Tiie  comic  pre-eminence  held  by  Tyll  Eulen- 
spiegel  in  Germany  and  by  Joe  Miller  in  Eng- 
land is  in  Moslem  lauds  assigned  to  a certain 
“Nasr’-ed-Din  El  Khojah,”  who,  though  prob- 
ably as  mythical  as  the  Eastern  Sultan  whose 
court  jester  he  is  said  to  have  been,  lias  be- 
come a household  word  among  all  Mussulman 


races  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic.  To 
this  day,  whenever  you  hear  a hearty  laugh 
from  a listening  ring  of  Arab  traders,  Afghan 
peasants,  or  Egyptian  porters,  you  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  some  threadbare  jest  of 
Nasr’-ed-Din  El  Kbojab  is  the  cause  of  the  mer- 
riment. 

Not  a few  of  this  worthy’s  jokes  have  be- 
come stock  anecdotes  iu  an  English  version, 
and  those  who  repeat  them  would  doubtless 
be  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  the  bare- 
limbed  savages  of  Asiatic  and  African  deserts 
were  laughing  at  these  very  same  stories  600 
years  ago.  The  following  has  been  fathered 
upon  more  than  one  famous  English  wit: 
Entering  a mosque,  Nasr’-ed-Din  announced 
that  be  intended  to  preach,  and  opened  bis 
sermon  by  asking,  “ Know-  ye  what  I am  about 
to  tell  you?”  “We  know  not,”  replied  his 
bearers.  “ Then  why  should  I trouble  myself 
with  such  ignorant  fellows?”  cried  he,  and 
came  down  from  the  pulpit.  But  he  instantly 
.went  up  again  and  put  the  same  query,  to 
which  the  crowd  answered,  “We  know.” 
“Then  I need  not  tell  you,”  said  the  jester, 
and  down  be  came  again,  but  only  to  go  up  a 
third  time,  repeating  the  same  questiou.  This 
time  the  Sultan  himself  called  out,  “ Some  of 
us  know,  and  some  know  not.”  “Then,” said 
El  Kbojab,  “let  those  who  know  tell  those 
who  do  not,  and  I shall  be  saved  the  trouble 
of  preaching”;  and  this  time  be  came  down 
“positively  without  reserve.”’ 

El  Kbojab  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
w hen  one  of  the  Sultan’s  ministers  said  to  him, 
6neeringly,  “Knowest  thou,  O Nasr’-ed-Din, 
that  they  are  hanging  jesters  and  asses  to- 
gether iu  Egypt?”  the  buffoon  at  once  retort- 
ed, “Let  us  rejoice,  then,  that  thou  aud  I are 
not  there  now.”  Some  equally  free  joke  once 
enraged  the  Sultan  himself  into  declaring  that 
the  audacious  jester  should  die.  Thereupon 
the  latter  begged  leave  to  choose  his  own 
mode  of  death,  and  having  obtained  it,  elected 
to  die  of  old  age. 

Once  in  his  life,  however,  our  slippery  hero 
was  fairly  caught.  Wrhile  plundering  a kitch- 
en-garden,  and  filling  a sack  with  the  finest 
carrots,  he  was  surprised  by  the  owner,  who, 
recognizing  him,  ran  up  with  a great  show  of 
anger,  curious  to  see  what  excuse  he  would 
make.  “What  dost  thou  here  ?”  shouted  he. 
, “ I was  engaged  in  meditation  on  my  house- 
top yonder,”  replied  Nasr’-ed-Din,  gravely, 
“when  a violent  wind  whirled  me  away,  aud 
flung  me  down  here.”  “ Good,”  said  the  other ; 
“ but  what  about  these  ?”  (pointing  to  the  car- 
rots). “I  caught  hold  of  them  to  save  my- 
self from  being  blown  away  again,”  answered 
El  Khojah,  “and  lo!  they  came  up  iu  my 
hand.”  “Good  again,”  quoth  the  fanner; 
“but  bow  didst  thou  contrive  to  fill  this 
sack?”  “Ah!”  6aid  the  jester,  with  a grin, 
“ that  was  just  what  I was  trying  to  account 
for  when  you  came  up  and  disturbed  me.” 

David  Kzr. 
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THALIA. 

BY  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH. 

A middle-aged  lyrical  Poet  is  supposed  to  be  taking  final  leave  of  the  Mtise  of 
Comedy.  She  has  brought  him  his  hat  and  gloves , and  is  abstractedly  picking  a 
thread  of  gold  hair  from  his  coat  sleeve  as  he  begins  to  speak. 

ISAY  it  under  the  rose — 

oh,  thanks! — yes,  under  the  laurel, 

We  part  lovers,' not  foes; 

we  are  not  going  to  quarrel. 

We  have  too  long  been  friends 

on  foot  and  in  gilded  coaches, 

Now  that  the  whole  thing  ends, 

to  spoil  our  kiss  with  reproaches. 

I leave  you;  my  soul  is  wrung; 

I pause,  look  back  from  the  portal— 

Ah,  I no  more  am  young, 

and  y.ou,  child,  you  are  immortal! 

Mine  is  the  glacier’s  way, 

yours  is  the  blossom’s  weather — 

When  were  December  and  May 

known  to  be  happy  together? 

Before  my  kisses  grow  tame, 

before  my  moodiness  grieve  you, 

While  yet  my  heart  is  aflame, 

and  I all  lover,  I leave  you. 

So,  in  the  coming  time, 

when  you  count  the  rich  years  over, 

Think  of  me  in  my  prime, 

and  not  as  a white-haired  lover, 

Fretful,  pierced  with  regret, 

the  wraith  of  a dead  Desire 
Thrumming  a cracked  spinet 
by  a slowly  dying  fire. 

When,  at  last,  I am  cold- 

years  hence,  if  the  gods  so  will  it — 

Say,  “He  was  true  as  gold,” 

and  wear  a rose  in  your  fillet! 

Others,  tender  as  I, 

will  come  and  sue  for  caresses, 

Woo  you,  win  you,  and  die  — 

mind  you,  a rose  in  your  tresses! 
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ijiiiou  life m'h title  of Grander  of.the 

iir-d  class -rMin&tn,  trimmed  w>M> 

ifoid:  A m hi  Hi e hFdi*Fndd  Otri  inw 
Biinhei*  BatiiiUFt  curnta ef  wfntv  spot 
its  Grand 

and  tdiUpIaiu  of  thi  <}>tv« 

Thu  ^ I r t ^t^vF  ^ 

The  . 

SuliHeFS  iuO  U»R  h{0*t;  ! ; 0-v;:  ];•(!)  <1  Uf 
ihc  i >mm*K  Il»f «;-,f  thu!  rc 

fU-nnird  FfOS-  ! j \ i '.  oti’K’oO-.lit'lv'ii!;.- 

i&iiiki  x4nrt\i&$i  thfvwhni 

Mi  Murjd.  rovi.ivt*!-  it*,  i\m  r!>^ 

S\:kU  iVtjMv.-n-d.  1 la-  ^|anii]t*f*s 
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'veil  teaek,  <n  smart  hussar  jackets,  nil 
djoulder-knbt#.  unil  Frogs  They  were 
pariteularly  proud  uf  their  magnificent 
imoU,  ih*U%liirU  till  they  sVmjW  again. 


(>Be  goes  iiy  Uook:  he  looks  after  the 
niiiowA  of  vrjir/’  saVU  the-  Tarascunians, 
rnerrily. 

‘What  an  example  In?  $wu>  0Kr  gen 
tVempn’T  TaHaw  ex : 
eja  imed . And  lie  never 
nifi!,-  y'vSow 


WftH  fti t tliis.  tJiiji- 
tory  toggery  war  mic 
gted  !.bt\  linet-w 


t«*:  t-wevn  or  ta  tarasqi; &. 
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Every  oiocue^t  there  yyem  fisv&v.  Jeff;  ■-E»y^*>  si«w  iii  yeiiieViiVn-iiuoe,  o.f  the 
behind,  ami  soon  nobody  at  all : ibfrslre'ets, •;. mat  serv  icf,  remlered  in  ( ho  holy  Mar1 
nb4:y'  Iho  clo&ed  . ifejKlIxe have  .fcepva  )i<diday\ .. 

diM.fi  v .yft.be*  houses,  '•*•  :; h the  shop  fronts  all  w u i u 1 1 iht*  cKWltiw?  every  u>u  years  fey  & 

tetmh£de4y  #itd  TW^-  d$vwti  and  py<^^Hiotytbi(?diigtx  ike  city ; Tbi*  prbCesy 

blind# i^ttH^r  YyUidenvs,  ^ion  forth*  tbe  c^ort  of  a ^rr  ofieniCipOJv 

l^itl  itregtfe  %*as  fjj^^ioQC^nst^^  iV^tt^nd  lini^ted 

a pMjfeKfc pf  '^l^wdUii^kifb  &&$ f>  women-  pasteboard,  vrf»o  a cross  between  the 

serpent-  and  the  ctv»co- 


euy , and  :i>.  K£$ 
Out  of  the  qnte* 
tibu;  on  such  an 
tHK^sioitj  ,to  leave 

her  bob  md-  The 
-Start  ;^W:d<4ayei3t|. 
uxi^iJcd  pfyddn)?; 

ntco  r^bK,!  olTi*> 

triifda  her.-  / '7;^;j 

tfti»y  rctmrn  of  .the  com\m\y  on  i tself.  J?p;  pfeircd  opan  the  dock,  dra^eii . hy  these 
tiling  was. beard  but  iJiv  Visa  *»t  (lie  oscup  deu.hr.u  \\i.u<Jis/c*vo:ry  hat><eiti  mif  and 
i.wg *teM Ida-  EvxffyonoTuuJ  h$  "*#¥  filled.  Slid'  wn  greeted  ivitlj 

bA'Io-  ‘ apOiifl,  UHVI.  Upon  UiO  pinjp  roUii  V KM  MO  ; | : ie*  . she  wm  Ift  : l nui- 

to  £iyy  the  ord#  hx  )rt  . -Aft  ';dy  idd*ocL  Vbe  ;Mtl  pC  ; the  \nl$r4$& 

dvn  soiMchudyrror.t  ' I *■:<  v . tbr  Tnru^ue''  Mw  hv-r-hdj$ byev: If 

Tin  Mirri  you  Wii]  have  hfprd  s^wc  E^iOobi^  aft&yheWw,  s-fee 

It*€?tt tr.fi  vbr  b;  Was  }ij;n^,d  IV* r aiV^*hdly  .moot'd  bV  ||| 

a r i i ur  ? tj  f ^>td  or  a 1 1 y ^ t fe*  >Vu  ^ ; > dee  k ^ k^i  \l 

to  the  at.}  Hi  Tau^f.on  To  m*7i].l  it>  , hi>  oOf,.  1*fc«-  -fif  jninmier  tun  paiiUouj ffi£,  w ith 

b*W  in  I ms  T >n*  ^p^*,  in  mO-y  innr-iuVv  ;*>  U-llvand  inn  pain  led  scales,  she 

.MK'U'id  fttf  y:^,  w •['..  mebuK  iuuu  w«;>  nnisj.r’d  miV  Uie  numrO  [Meiure^pn:  i*v#  'fyf 
ribb>  a o?mr  airirtwrne;  di/f-Von,  • »bv  w;liob:.  tb'aroi^r  (i*/?  Jicud  itboee  the 

wjih-h  bud  wu^le  f i.ie  v4‘uHd.r\J-.d  Uu  t>N.w(b  bu^vjrbr.  ^b“  ^f.-ipw,},  pfo-  (i<e  chuMera^ 
ot  the  Hh>;-ni-,.  c;(.  ?dar!li;j  >.  bo  iunu<'  **:ir v ***!  of  old  on  tfij&  prowK  oi  sinjK,  to 

i?Ui,'  ProvMiCe ;U'’w.  r ! *T  oUi  o|  o.i  L«Mn!t  |>r< * >\ ^{  ! in-  (ori rf neof  ilir  voyage  artd 
>vK*tit  tedh  i\iul  ^ixnght  {h^  l^/asi  in  tfer*  i.i>  snhdue  IheMmth  of  thc  Sc^ 
deep  TfimshCvS*  ^njl;  jfe':  uv  c|j  \vi|]i  ^Urmundevi  viTtb  rnsjiein  v she  oectp 

a sky -blue  r i ^ ibo>i , ii*|f i i t>> -t  1 ' r- i t;y?'  • , HiQi(-v{i;V  eTfeu  spok%>n  to  ; tlVey  apptvimi 
cant.i.vey.tatiied  t# ti  pthly  ••  ‘ 

of  the  siuni  ' this  ehiotian.  Tnrtaviri  (Vur^d 


bk  TS 


that  she  might  fseife  in  some 
hearts  a regret  for  the  fbr- 
iai«>  **■  -that,  ’■  ' 

srign  front him.  C^ptaiu  !?em- 

pf*u<*>?i«al  in  a ftfc- 

twice*  g'Avo  ilie  or- 


Tiiift  onior  fcmfce  Urn  vp«li. 
Then  jnaiahUy  broke  wrt 
the  fhjwviab  of  Uw*  t.t'HWtjpebl 
and  iite  whistle  iif  the  steam ; 
the  under  began  < o hail  !«*- 
.trtatU  Aiie  Jgefe&j  ihd-  a«ii4 

the  aiovottjftttJ- 

J^whOnifei  rushed  ^booi. 

waved  illy-  ar**&  arid  shouted. 

*%  3ni>if  how.^  -iet\ 

a.  lot  a?  nwv*?  !’•  The  shore 
*cn  j«rt  hfchmd  *t  ft  boMsuh 
Ki&jf  R*«»i's  {fibers  in  thf 
dwtftBOe  warn  towt*  amt  more. 
reduced,  ftnd  more  ami  more 
4 whrtfc&  as  if  obliterated  ««&- 
denis*  by  the  l»*»t.  vhnddi.og 

lig-tit 

(#ujr  f wends,  h?ui! in?  pye'r 
the  side*  of  the  ship.  con- 
fident. rstireless.  ami  snwl- 
wig,' hatched  all  tlds  pas? 
from  them  and  vanish  away 
without  ruore  ©motioiv.  tK*)v 
that  they  sVere  accompanied 
br  the  g\.<od  Tiimwpte.: 


departcre  or  faE  *'Tf+trr'oe>},t'»*ytM 


iiiati  a swarm 
of  bees  change 
mg  their'  love 
{it  the  sound 
of  the.  kettlc- 
dniiii.  Or  a 
tloeic  of  , star- 
lings siUrting 
in  a.  triangle 
jpg  Affira. 

And  truly 
• •■>o  oe  i<>ved 
afOJ&tdP  pro 
twted  them. 
The  weather 
vim  divine, 
ansi  the  sea 
lrpppieudettt, 
with  mi  t either 
gain  ye  gust- 
n«ver  in  short 
was  there  a 
nujitr  tttiapi- 
thou?  vovuge- 


..(T'yV’tv'" 

fa 


mm 
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At  tire  Suez  Canal,  indeed*  they  hung  And  oh,  the  quantity  of  garlic  that  was 
out  their  tongues  a little,  toasted  at  the  consumed  on  board!  They  had  brought 
fire  of  a burning  sun,  in  spite  of  the  cola-  with  them  a prodigious  supply.  The  odor 
nial  head-gear  which  all  had  adopted  in  of  it,  like  a long  trail,  marked  the  track  of 
imitation  of  Tariarin—  a cork  helmet, cov-  the  ship;  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  breath 
ered  with  white  linen  and  embellished  of  Provence  had  followed  the  Tarasque 
with  a veil  of  green  gauze.  But  if  the  across  the  waters.  As  they  went  on  and 
temperature  was  that  <»f  an  oven,  they  on,  the  smell  of  Turascon  mingled  with 
managed  to  bear  it,  having  been  already  the  smell  of  India. 

tolerably  well  cooked  and  prepared  for  Soon  they  began  to  skirt  the  islands  that 


‘ THE  TIMID  PASCALON  LEANED  AOAINST  THE  BULWARKS.  ' 

the  climate  by  the  sun  of  Provence.  Af-  emerged  from  the  deep  like  clumps  of 
ter  Port  Said  and  Suez,  after  Aden  and  the  strange  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  the  rank 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Tootoopnm  verdure  flitted  magnificent  birds,  all 
pum  took  her  course  straight  through  the  dossed  in  gems.  The  calm,  transparent 
Indian  Ocean.  She  steamed  very  fast,  at  nights,  lighted  by  a myriad  stars,  were 
a steady  pace,  under  a sky  as  while,  as  suffused  with  vague  limmuirs-murniurs 
milky,  and  velvety  as  one  of  those  won-  that  might  have  been  the  echo  of  the  dis- 
derful  creamy  compounds  of  garlic  that  tant  music  of  bayaderes, 
the  emigrants  consumed  at  every  meal.  They  put  in  at  the  Maldives,  at  Ceylon, 
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at  Sing*  pore ; but  the  holies, 
Madame  IkconriKuties  at- 
their  bead , forbade  their  hus- 
bauds  \o  -set  foot  on  shore. 

A tierce  instinct  of  je.iJnu$y 
cAjjsed  tliesr*  to  dread  this  dan- 
gerous Indian  clinte,  where 
love  indeed  seemed  to  tloat  in 
•be : air  Tht*  w'<  ->  i'eH  on  the 

•:•';•  pub*,  As  ydd  in  the 

•••V et<» ig  ft? ' m tkv  vfcty  the.tiru- 
•ulnstthe 


id  Pjt^eu  ibd  I railed i 

I HP 

/seise Oiori ndede<i  I&parettes,;  ./;/ ;,  - 'V^ 
a fail,  handsome  girh^dirisd 
ahutpe.ratic  dUaf rh  ntte^tetj- I •;Vcv^®tv 
bun  \ 

The  .good:'  $ .' 

in  his  hoi*/^  tmd •?'& - 
other  vrAj’j.  as'fiwnt  j!;  v 

injj  together  in'- the  $lisd^<^:;:/:. 
with  their  eyes  bent,  on  the  - s , 

sea , or  1 hr ijrjl ; tip  to  the  sky.  ■ ’ ! '# :>•’ ;* 

This  spe»*thiifhji  jiihiiehed  fejin.. . 
in  «t : tender  place;  ho  could 
.see  there,  iit'.adyithiw,  a mar- 

lauding. • •\V'i’:.v/;H.. 
p,  tSt^ides.  iVint  the  begin-  ,, 
hht^  of  t hh  trip;t  hi?  ihtt'erlior" 

kuiibidf  RSiinisith-  • .'■?■}} 
d.y  .kiixd,  dhBrttuugbf,  fondly 
indulgent,  '.viih  a particular 

Ciumnattd  «*T  bis  temper, .,  ....  BJ|H  :^  J|VP||H|HPP 

. tUpUwn ^ctitpoiwhima! , 'vtu>  had  proved  Onarottaanteii  wUlt  huigbter.  he  kept 

,;•>  awkwArtl  .eitstymor,  gi<«Hiiy  and  v-io-  .apaVi  from  the  rest.  (h*w  into.  »’  >‘«vT°  :-i- 
lent,  was  a r-Kgular  tyrant,  on  hi*  ship,  the  toast  word,  and  begun  to  i.)imib*n, 

to  tuili  iiaiueifiaie- 


SCRAPOLCniNAT 


E^couJrUajjibs’  Ho 
bail  a great  deal  of 
trouble*.  especially 
With  Brother  Ik* 
taillet,  his  ix : 
sibie  d*aph>iu  --n 
at  ways  i*eadv  for 
mbelimuy  and  al 
safiri^tt^inh 
* Only  tiiato  n -Sign/ 
aipl  FU  (ibook  iniii- 
overboard: 
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Tarlatan:  took  -the  oiler's  arm,  i^|KxUed  the  .whig..  " You  fire  very  well.  my 
his - Now  dbto-i fttiinciV rT  rnitl nailed  at-  children ; but  .you  fire  fob  fast,  '/Wid'far- 
teution  to  his  own  example-.  Didn't  he  larin 

hiiaself.  he  the  Governor*  sidmiit-  to  Sera-  : Their  blond  was  km  hoi  : (hat  wouid 
pmtebumtvs  whims  ? never  do  where,  they  were  going. 

lie  t vra  Iriod  to-  jjutke  vxm&ss  for  him;  rije*o  excellent  advice,  taught 

"The  mnn  wautn  to  iHKttukster  oxv  I11H  own  them  to  tjik^  their  time  aceoniing  to  <im 
ship.  After  alL  he  Alright."  dilferout'  kihd*  fe|  game,  and  count  me 

J ii  this  iv ay  Tarmriu  dal  Ins  ft&t  fo  HjuilieiAly,  as  if  with  U metronome; 

jmaoo  bit  board;  but  thee  was  not  ail  ‘ Time:  time*  for  the  tjuail.!  One.  t\os 
h»  did.  three  ’ Uii  | For  th*v  paf'tridgt " - 

The  minmiiug  hour.*.  ivvw  it- voted  In  the  and  tiuUeriucr  hi'.  *»pen  hand  h*  imitated 
study  of  1 i war.  iii si  chaplain  l It  - filgia/ot  the  bird  — "for  t) to  partridge 

Wlio ’lifTioiuleil  ns  teacher;  im  his  ehova*-  yon  Omni  only  two.  Oiuv  two- 

ter  i*f  retired  Missionary  Brother  Ba<ailk\t  forig!  Pick  her  uj>,  *b<K*  dead/ 
kne.w  this*  and  ?uuhi'  others,  through  the  ukm^toiHMis 

Lhcrin^lhe  day  TartarM  tA  ilnHed  hi*  liftio  lioiirA.  of  thb  yoyuga,  and  4a«;b  turn  of  the 
mill  til  acle  kHWr  on  ifo  deck  ftr  by  the  : ^rexvd^  1 Ife^. 

>alo«m,  onl  gave  /.hem  lee  lures,  exhibiting  tbed’  divums  .the  honest  *enh  ^ ho  b>*d 
his  lately  learned  lore  bn  the  i>?  /b^eo  cradled  all  the  way  in  din^/^ripgeyjks' 
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me nt  the lifted  the 

Host.  After  iiiuss  t lift  re.Vs 

*m«4-  Father.  delivered 

iVioV^Tf  of  »>ne  of  ihopfe 

vivid  parables  in  w'hich  'ife 

be  escveiied— -not  so  &mch  , . 

^AfeHiiuiv  4s  4 -kind  of  j*j- 

(Hie  mystery*  *d i gto'vc'big'  '0'x.  ■ 

with.  tiiM  tidutbern  f^Hh- 
The  story  wo*  r« . artless  * ' 

as  some  legend  of  saints 
ji'p.':etl  together  on  tit*?  ; : 

t»f  an  bfti village  %•&’?>. 
church \ but  to  taste  the 
full  Chafm  of  it  yon  .must.  . ,y 
imagine  the  Vessel  nH'pped 
from  .sttentoVtemv  wit  lioH 
her  brasses  shirhug,  Urn 
lailles  wealed  in  a dm-le; 
the  Governor  itt  his  gmai: 
cane  by 

the  Coni ai issioners  in  fill! 
dress,  t lie  troops  iti  two 
rows,  lW  aaibn«  perched  .: 

in  i he  shrouds,  and  the 
hoi1.' vs;uyvc6rat'on si.hmt,  u\  tor, 

■Attentive,  with  its  eyes  ' v4~" 

npfjt*  the  Father*  wln> 
sUfvifs  ereet  upon  the  Rieps 
ibf  tbe  altar;  .The  beat  *>f 
the  screw'  keeps  time  to  )uk  voioe 
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m 


; 1vUe\  ^rrh^t;  at  ■ Ifeki 

i;ftl\  . NV»if.jily  T.liOi;.— 

t.aTfbug  M the*.  T'uoj*.' 

Brit  v i>ie  ’ Ofitjt. 

«iiai>FCU?4rii>  ^ (;« 

• /•/ 

w Wjiat  the  4*vjj 
t bi>  i , "NoiK*»J y *\n\?n'u> 
mxtpi  ip piM  jd 

iitl&c  tii>> 

ili£t  of  ;| had 
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“ IT  WAS  THE  PEACE  IXjDEEU.  ' J \ 

matter,  then?  Where 
were  they?  Where  was 

Doubtless  the  ship  had  not  yet  bfien  seen  Port  Tarascon,  and  where  were  its  inhabi- 
from  the  shore.  tan  Is f 

They  must  call  their  f rien els'  attention . Bashfully,  stammering  a little,  Pascalon 

Three  camion  shots  boomed  over  two  long’  suggested  that  perhaps  under  it  all  was  a 
islands  of  a greasy  green,  a rheumatic  practical  joke  of  Bompard1*;  he  was  so 
green,  between  which'  the  steamer  had  well  known  at  Tarascon  for  his  merry 
begun  to  advance.  ways. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  nearer  Bompard  possibly,  but Bezuquet,  a man 
shore,  a narrow  strip  of  sand  only  a few  of  all  prudence,  of  all  gravity— never! 
yards  wide,  beyond  which  nothing  was  " Besides/1  added  Tartarin,  “ let  your  ways 
visible  but  certain  slopes,  all  covered,  be  .as  merry  as  they  will,  you  can’t  put  a 
from  the  summit  to  the  sea,  with  land-  town  and  a harbor  and  a careening  dock 
slides  of  dark  verdure.  up  your  sleeves/ * 

When  trie  echo  of  the  cannon  had  On  the  shore,  with  the  telescope,  they 
ceased  to  rumble,  a great  stillness  settled  did  see  something  like  a sort  of  shed,  but 
again  bn  these  strange,  rather  grewsome  even  this  was  not  very  plain.  The  coral 
islands.  Still  no  one  could  be  seen,  and  reefs  made  it  impossible  for  the  ship  to  go 
what  was  even  more  startling  than  the  near,  and  at  that,  distance  every  tiling  was 
inexplicable  absence  of  human  beings  muddled  in  the  black  verdure  of  the  vege- 
Wa&  that  there  was  Upt  u sign  of  a harbor,  tation. 

or  a fort,  or  a town,  or  piers,  or  ship-  Greatly  mystified,  they  all  stared,  quite 
yards,  or  anything  else.  ready  to  land,  with  their  parcels  in  their 

Tartnrin  turned  round  to  Scrupouchi*  hands.  The  old  dowager  of  x\igue  bo  li- 
mit, who  was  already  giving  the  order  to  lide  carried  her  little  foot-warmer  fier- 
cest anchor:  self,  and  her  nodding  head  made  her  look 

Are  you  quite  sure,  Captain  more  astonished  than  the  .others.  Amid 

The  irascible  seaman  replied  with  a the  general  stupefaction,  the  Governor  in 
wicked  look.  Was  he  quite  sure  ? The  person  was  heard  to  murmur  under  his 
devil  take  him ! He  knew  his  trade,  per  breath,  M It's  really  most  extraordinary!1’ 
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Thh*  aY&v  prot>alil  j '..ihe 
'tfeer!  ^ y'<  v^,v:  /.  • •• . . V..v 

a ’lif tit*  tud.he r they  Vbt- 

craves  of  an ptb r r fltru ctfi i^;;T#iueii  see n*> ed 
;li*  of  ror? g- It  mi^ri f?lv  jifery 

tnuifted  in  mpas  and  in  the  Exuberance  of 
? 1}#  roots;  t hat  btf  rst 

th ro  u.§i t tB*r.£rhu  ml  and  sprawled  over  the 
#lopKG  :;t;;;  V:‘ ’ " - ” ’ v 

YYhfc#  the  disarray  u£  tin* 

■poor  .•sohircr-?  was  to  encounter  hundreds 
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out  his  poor  little  brains,  and  stretched  him 
stiff  upon  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time  burst  forth  a tempest 
of  dreadful  cries,  while  a cloud  of  arrows 
flew  through  the  air.  Seeing  their  com- 
mandant fall,  the  soldiers  had  instinctive- 
ly and  precipitately  fired;  then  they  had 
scuttled  away  without  perceiving  that  the 
savages  had  done  as  much  on  the  other 
side. 

From  below  Tartarin  had  heard  all  the 
firing.  “They’ve  established  communi- 
cation,” he  joyously  announced. 

But  his  joy  was  turned  to  stupor  when 
he  saw  the  little  army  come  rushing  back 
in  disorder,  leaping  through  the  woods, 
some  without  hats,  others  without  shoes, 
all  uttering  the  same  appalling  cry,  “The 
savages!  the  savages!”  There  was  a mo- 
ment of  unspeakable  panic.  The  long-boat 
made  for  the  open,  pulling  away  like  mad. 
The  Governor  ran  up  and  down  the  shore, 
crying,  “Keep  cool ; oh,  keep  cool !”  with 
chattering  teeth,  the  note  of  the  sea-gull 
in  distress.  It  only  added  to  the  univer- 
sal scare. 

On  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  the  confu- 
sion of  this  scramble  for  life  lasted  a few 
moments;  but  as  no  one  knew  in  what 
direction  to  flee,  they  after  a little  came 
together  again.  As  no  savage  showed 
himself,  they  regained  a degree  of  con- 
fidence, and  were  able  to  recognize  and 
question  each  other. 

“ And  the  commandant  ?” 

“Dead!” 

When  Escourbanifes  had  described  Bra- 
vida’s  fatal  blunder,  Tartarin  exclaimed: 
“Unhappy  Placidius!  But  I must  say,” 
he  added,  “what  an  imprudence!  In  an 
enemy's  country,  not  to  throw  out  skir- 
mishers !” 

He  immediately  ordered  sentinels  to  be 
posted.  The  soldiers  designated  walked 
away  slowly,  two  by  two,  for  no  one 
wished  to  remain  alone,  often  turning 
their  heads,  and  plainly  determined  not 
to  leave  the  body  of  the  troops  too  far  off. 
Then  the  others  gathered  in  council,  while 
Tournatoire  gave  his  attention  to  the 
wounds  of  a private  who  had  received  a 
poisoned  arrow,  and  was  swelling  up  from 
minute  to  minute  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary fashion. 

Tartarin,  in  council,  was  the  first  to  ad- 
dress his  companions. 

“Before  everything,”  he  wisely  said, 
“we  must  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood.” 
And  lie  proposed  to  send  Brother  Bata- 


illet  to  shake  a palm  leaf  in  the  distance, 
so  as  to  get  a notion  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  enemy’s  quarter.  “Your  Rev- 
erence will  see  what  the  savages  are  do- 
ing, and  what  has  become  of  our  compa- 
triots.” 

But  Brother  Bataillet  loudly  protested. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  of  that  opinion. 
“Oh,  come,  now — a palm  leaf!  I should 
greatly  prefer  your  Winchester  and  its 
thirty-two  shots !” 

“ All  right;  if  his  Reverence  won’t  go, 
I’ll  go  myself,”  the  Governor  declared. 
“ Only,  my  dear  chaplain,  you  must  come 
with  me,  for  I don’t  know  enough  of  the 
Papuan  tongue — ” 

“ But  I assure  you  I don’t  know  it  ei- 
ther.” 

“The  deuce  you  don’t!  What,  then, 
have  you  been  teaching  me  these  last 
three  months?  All  those  lessons  that  I 
took  from  you  on  the  voyage — what  lan- 
guage was  that,  if  you  please  ?” 

Brother  Bataillet,  like  the  fine  old  Ta- 
rasconian  that  he  was,  got  out  of  it  by 
pleading  that  he  knew  the  Papuan  of  the 
other  part,  but  not  the  Papuan  of  that  part. 

All  of  a sudden,  during  this  discussion, 
broke  out  a new  alarm;  firing  was  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  sentinels,  and  from 
the  depths  of  the  wood  issued  a voice 
which  cried,  in  the  well-known  accent  of 
home,  “Don’t  shoot! — in  Heaven’s  name, 
don’t  shoot!” 

A minute  later  there  might  have  been 
seen  to  bound  from  the  thicket  the  queer- 
est of  all  creatures,  hideously  tattooed  in 
vermilion  and  black,  so  that  he  looked  as 
if  he  were  clad  from  head  to  feet  in  the 
variegated  tights  of  a clown.  It  was  none 
other  than  Chemist-physician  Bezuquet. 

“ Bless  us  and  save  us— Bezuquet !” 

“Why,  how  d’ye  do,  Bezuquet  ?” 

“ How  does  it  happen — ” 

“ But  where  are  the  others  ?” 

“And  the  city,  and  the  harbor,  and  the 
ship  yard  ?” 

“Of  the  town,”  the  druggist  replied, 
pointing  out  the  shanty  before  mentioned, 
“behold  what  remains!  Of  the  inhabi- 
tants, behold  also!”  And  he  pointed  to 
himself.  “But  before  everything,  do 
quickly  put  something  over  me  to  hide 
the  abominations  with  which  these  vil- 
lains have  covered  me!” 

Sure  enough,  all  the  foulest  things  con- 
ceivable to  the  imagination  of  barbarians 
in  delirium  had  been  pricked  in  color  into 
his  wretched  skin. 
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Escourbanife*  handed  •,  *T.r.p  ~ 

him  h.i$  own  mantle  of  1 r 

Grandee  <vf  ttWftrtttda^  - 

an  d After  th  ♦>  tmlot ' fcu  uaie 

nmn  had  eel  reshed  him- 

self  with  a ^ooci  svrig  of 

bramly,  be  began*  wtlc 

the  accent  he  had  not 

io.st.  M..I  ile*.  Tava^roniai? 

elocution ; **  If 'you  >vero 

jKihifuIlt  surprised  this 

worn t hg  to  fi rid  that  the  * ? 

city  of  l^orl 

on  the  fiu-kfi  and  in  your  £%L 

fond  nations,  Hank  0 f 

vdi nfhev  yoe,  of  the  ^ first, 

win  ji  vve  ^rnved  in  the 

te.rnijpt  yno/‘  said  Tartu 

Wvn-ii  gh’ftig  e(  *»n- 

will  if  you  tell  ‘ 

yo*H’  VM^k>:A/<l  . '•- 

wi  'fV^rtavvni.  ’ rt ' s:  much  • i 

he ttor  that  you  should 
tell  ii»  wfriVt  j,voii  have  ;T  v %v  ?| 
h?  felt  in  tin?  pressure  of  %jf  J 

the  GmiuV CoitiTci]  The  jjj^? 

Munition  |§  ioo  ^rave.  '* 

They  haded  the  long- 
boat,  SvIiJeli  ])ad  iceinaiii- 
etl  titticmm&fcv.  aloof,  and 
rcgaiSictf  the  «b*p,  >vbere 
the  rrAt  ^>va iUug  in, 

HOgois'h.  tbte  of  fho  r«’rconiU*i^aiM)ee 

'a«hTn^v.'vt:’.Vv.''v :-':::X/;v  ' " ’ •-:•  " • , . 
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hut Ivinii  of  B&wquvt’s  ile*p-  nmni  or?  ?ij i >i ? Vt« ^ neither 

bass,  and  the? ijuiek  outbreaks  of  interriip.-  towm  a or'  port.  uo?  pH>r.  mW  buildings  of 
tiou  proceeding  from  Tarturiu  or  Brother  any  kind.  tidy  kud  felt  such  a need  of 
Winding  I imi tiling  ngutu,  stretch  hi;?.  themselves. 

in  the iirst  pine*.  as  soon  as  they  start  and  gelling*  mil: of  each  others  way  that 
ed«  when MW '.fi'a-mut/ob  1m d scarcely  got  tladr  di^einhjirkation  oven  on  a .dcs*o*? 
mil  of  the  Buy  of  Ma^ilhs,  there' had  Htraiid  ha<l  seemed.  U»  them  a real  relief, 
been  a had  onien.  Boinpard,  IMorMamu)  In  the  (list  moments  d had  he  n a delight 
OuVernor  and  chief  of  the  expeditimi,  nmeeiy  in  be  ah  id  to  walk  about.  They 
abruptly  soiled  with  & strange  ailment,  of  even  made  a few  jokes.  Notary  Cktnba- 
.eon  tagurn*  nature.  as  hr  dee  I a red,  had  Jalette,  Assessor  'of  Tuxes,  who  was  always 
ransed  himself  to  he  put  ashore  at  the  up  to  someth  in  g droll,  asked  . w-bhl  h* 
Chateau  dTb  Wilding '..over  Ins  guberna  would  have  U..»  assess  in  a country  where 
tonal  powers  to  BezuqOet.  What  luck  them  wav  on  property  to  hold. . Later  had 
Lad, tort!  Ymi  Might  think  *>mue  their  redectioms  ou  the  grAvitr  of 
he  had  g.<K\<*rd  ev^;ry.Uiiug  that  was  in  the  situation 

More  for.  i hem.  At  Mncz  they  had  hound  ' 1 We  decided  then,  ' said  ihbmnert, 
the  l^wiu  r in  foe  bMI  a Mate  to  eoutimie  “ to  Vend  the  ship  to  Sidney  to  bring  back 
•IW  ;-iourntiy,  ami  had - • imxr^U r red  her  building  muieruiK  and  transmit  you  die 
cargo  to  tW  IM  * already  tod  full . despairing  message  that  you  of  course 
Locdr  what  they  had  Muffmyd  from  t he  received/4 
: }M*&t  ;<hy:  UuiLLh^d  tvlup.,  The  Wrj^tor  was  rwterrupl^d  oUv  all 

the  deck  to  the  hobl'  If  they  remained  sides  by  prmeMathms. 

|iWyey  tlY^y  in  the  MMo  ; if  they  A rdfspaii.iiig  xfifesgipiP:  :v’r  ■•;?. 

W^nt  below;  they  Wy$B  MqBeeXQd  ted  : • * y •'  Wfeg  tih^sagf.  t>v  • 

Soothered  to  death.  It  was  so  hot  that  “ We  received  no  mrssa^eT? 

they  could  keep  nothing  on.  Tlmeunins  Ta Marin  s to  fee.  rose  over  the  others: 

.Were  a furnAce,  A perfect  Uei).  V In  t h e way  of  a r«iv  s:*4ge..  my  dear  sir. 

Ail  this  w&&  *£$  had  that,  on  reaching  We  only  received  the  our  describin'**'  the 
Port  Tar;is<:onv  hi  ^\ute  of  ihr  dAappoiriP  splendid'  reception  offered  you. by  the  in 

digem-W  popuJa- 
tivu*:  and  the  7V 
Drum  chanted  in 
Uu<  i-athwimi.  Go 
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*|i fet  ^ * Vfc  ou  ssy  ifc'j^itik  V 
1 ‘ Why, 

more  ! T%n 

n ionite  <»f  ||^y  :7 ; :J  •/ 

(von&ier  p & vkt*  d ^sce  n d7 

*4-  fi&l. 

ware  iuwat  tio  the  poVt^ 
tales;,  ifritagh.  yk;iek  they 
•discerned  a dense  mist,  the 
-ckuds  sticking  fast  to  the 
black gregfiu  the  rheumatic 
green;  *>f  ilk  bii}$.  Every 
one  \xa&  Mirucb  #ith  the 
melon  scenes 

■c  ■ 0a  on,  F^lihgtnd,  go 
m«:  laying. 

• ‘,So  Ferdinand  *yw t <m 

WRh  the  par  pet  mr  Itth  ns, 
t^ejt  stagnant  tfiood#  that 
cov  cred  t1  i e con  n try.  f ever  s 
and  allies  had  lost  no  time 
in  timkiti g’  their  appear- 
,Vihce..  Tta  cemetery  was 
prom  p t)y  i aa  n <rn  rated,  a ud 
pmikg  tati  fc/smkmg”  werfe: 
abided  ta  disease.  EvC'U  the  pluck icM  lost  r u pted  succession  of  homhle  toasts.  The 
all  courage  fovwork  sp  w^hhy  each  itt  kis  ikrb;  w^re  Clubbed 

•eante  ui  tbv soaking  climate.  7/  7 ^ ‘v  ! Ip  ifaftth  oh  the  head,  .tlW&;  ix>ai>t^sd.  <xr 
They  -.pent  ail  then*  ri die;  _M  the  big  baked  in'  tlie  earth  on  boi  Htonet-;,  like 
••bourse,  pr&*#y «&y*p(d;  etsfc  on  pigs  v and  4ow> 

lizards  V>n  brovtgtn  over  by  the-,  kibdl  savages.  , 7y'v-?yv  /**v7>  ' ;- 

Fapiia*>&  encamped  the  otU^r  sble  or  Tte  cry  of  hpvror  utfeped;  l\r  th*  VuoI* 
the  isle.  p . council  carried  dismay  even  tip  to  the 

lbatl4eg  T^le  had  undertaken  to  con-  deck,  *tf>d  ’ it  was  in  a still  feebler  voice 
vert  the.  daiighterof  King  Nagonta  An  that  the  Governor  sakl/ojDge  awe/ “Go 
excellent  man.  Urn  Fa*  her  Ve/e  I*,  and  /on,  Ferdinand,*1 

full  of  good  intentions .;  bill  perhaps  it  The  poor  druggist  bad  in  tins  way  seen 
was  not  qu\H  right  of  hurt  to  try  to  e*taV-  each  of  his  companions  disappear,  one 
iiati  this  regular  bueevmrso  with  the  me  by  .one;  Gentle  Father  YvaoJr  aegnpted. 

ytfFflys  -ticcd  dyuth  With ./£.  $ri£jfc‘-  feT/i^ggiihkt.k.^  ‘Wriifo/ 
hule  by  intle  wi'jggb-d  Tnto  iiie  set  tic*-  hi*  “God!  be  pmisedT*  on  bis  lips.  No- 
apeak.  They  came  iu  move  and  move,  tary  G;nnb;Uule| te ; >,o  gay  aiiclt  -H  jolly 
Wlwc i/n  Otf  the  pretext  ,uf  briHgmg  tin'  n^ral,  :w as  sacrificed  tta  lA*k 
produce-  of  their  fishing  and  ikvir  h »nf  V Ami  the  uioriskrs  corn  pel  led  me  to 
ing  Ou^'Merate -W^TVot  miscvustfiil  of  eat  a bit  of  hniu poor  e':t admialettc. ' ’ add 
•|.ijem,fiml  .grew  accustomed  to  their  pro-  ed  Btkuquoh  shuddering-  .slit!  .wiUj  tlii.v 
•&>  that  tho  ?tiniplest  precauUoos  rennxtfsceuce.  r.  • 

we / Tit ■The  sic  net  that  fnllotvcd  Uiesn  t»-n  i 

So  .«:»?  ebur  Might  it  boiell  timi  tlm  life  words,  Urn  iiiliuus  Costo.cxiklg  uii  y^i- 
Papnaois  broket  jutn  llie  big  .house ; -slip-  low  and  gnmiing  with  ragtv  In  mod  i/> 
pdxg  lik^^o  niaoydevils  through  tliedoov,  the  Governor. 

through  ibr.  wimlowv  t>tid  the  apertures  : Yon  told  us.  upverthidv.s>  von  wrote, 
pf  ot*  all  the  arukG  H!).d  oiuisyd  lo  be  ivei^e- 

"W T i o Skt^tnptedAo  Wi>*i4fit_^ropophagi xSl 

and  ca^rrnd  edT  vdt  Ujo  others  to  Ibeir  And  :iO>  the  Govcrivir  av^r^l.  ^rnedy 
,/  ;it  ./XV/'  /-  ;•/ ‘ . ‘ * : . ; ‘ hting  \m  head  and  held  bis  Umgb.e,.  Be- 

'Fd^-'  ^ WiiS- ' unm ^or-  fcuqae* implied  y/>  . -’ /!  /^t 

Vor  l.XXXf  ^/y  4^-1  p 
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was  suddenly  heard,  in  a 

i&te 

otII  Jo  0ft  * 

Heinen  ; for  myself,  I r*y 
rabid  I fra yk  my  iri&iilon  ' 
of  It^v^erndr  i must  cat try 

>.  - *y‘  ■';' 

* •.  *>f  wbatfe 

mice  there’s  to  g$yy 

*Mi  I1'  -yelteij, 

' ■ , ip:  up: 

fifth  t : ; iiv8vf£  to 

* ; 

■ * ^13 1 / 

|Jii^  ile  Mona 

•'y ;:a  .-swindle  your} 

-? Jttovtie  3fon£,^$atd  j&zu- 

V 1 ku  speck , 

edtit  j&rj&fi  before  I had  tin* 

pronfiTV  1 A ' 'to  il(!ft,,/ 

ypur 

propf^’  to/y,  'j\':!<J  .‘'Y'.’w 

• v v Jy ot ' Fix  to y 1 p<>ckotN  alas  !*’  ; 

And,  vylVh  %■  recurrence  of 
OiCHh^tY,  (he  ex^apoth^^y 
dre^y  qh>sor  round  him  the 

■ M '#ntte- ■•*)£'  of  the 

htet  cI<*j$a  wipph  prolectori 

HI  | HHHJH 

' Wto;  i >.s  VCH  ^Vftaiil  is 

.that  BompaKl  u*  hit*  last  moments  said  to  -FoH  Tamseon,  ot  Port  Taruscou  I re- 
;;» ■ ■ • Look  out  tor  the  Belgian;  htf*  a main  v' 
humbi'iir  r If  he  bud  been  able  Lo  sprat  ;h  Kemam  alone,  then.’’ 
he  Wuitl  fattfe  • ^i;hh^-his'-:.crh«^i /;  • : ;vto\ljbut% • so-  be  ii,  if  yp$M ICf  ors&lte  me. 

wevkne**  left  hint  no  strength.*'  I vvdi  populate  alone,  hut  I Will  not  expose 

Beside,  what  I tetter  proof  could  they  myself  io  the  ignominy  of  going  bourn, 
have  thn.u  thoiu*‘en.rsediAiatitt  itself,  barren  Only  leave  methe  toipiemmcisGf  tillage—” 
:and'\peatilefiitial,  '.  which  the  humbug  in  - But  sitiee  I tell  you  that  UmreVtoD^ 
had  sent  them  to  clear  and  pop  thing  to  till,  and  that  ntohing  will  jrnuv!0 
Mteipf; . What  bettor  proof-  linuu  t.li e fajhstx  eried  Bexmpiet  - • 

ytospmein  it  " Isn’t  it  f^e^use  you  set  wrongly  about 

; Ili  tfae  it.  ti't*nlhmntl*''  \v-  , / , U' 

jfe  >mmii : they  aU  talked  at .■  oiuxrr  approv-- . Tto'O  '^ih^pouel/iinit  Hew  in  to  a rage 
u^t,,  upd o vw w Itolito'i n g fe* '•  iifid  ^toide  1 beetoincil  iaj>l«y ^With  iWts, 

"w-uit  Abusive  e|>itlk(a  Tho  itmi  :inad'  l doidt  r know- : \v lint. 

A tiar?  A swindler!-  A dirty  ivl  keeps  n*e  from  .parrying  hint  aboard  (>y 
gi;m  \'l  f»H;ee,  ami  from  shooling  him  like  a gr&e'n, 

Tiirtarih,  ..heroic;  Ixddly  fronted  llirtu  • monkey  d lie  .resists  ‘- 


v. , 4 


k a r*Tftri5t^Ah  cfmxo  axl»  pomi^g  nr  ^mauu 


reatexi  (tig 

'brect;' 

fdrinedr.  a ehmmtor thief :iy  'yy-.V--  to:-., toy.* . ; ■'at;TA'rta;rin‘^ 

k*  We  may  jb^lve  been .fr.npruiiehU' ’iinper-  This  e-<eha?m;o  >d  vioimt  ^voi’ds  had 

feet  ly  informed  hi  nisei  f—'\  ra/^ed  tlm  I uui'ili  fo  »U'.  toimax,  fn  rise 

Vv‘.  Don't  ttofend  hini;.y ^ eoald  he  Imaai  a oVi^f!r^‘;<ds' 
feerviUutrv‘’  . T-tr;e*<.pn;an  <*\pre>>uu»s  You're  wary 

*'  For  niys,eif.  appoiijtod  /h>vevoov ■ 1#  dug  m \ »*u  don  t katk  jlnui/ui 
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You  say  things  that  liad  better  not  be  the  poor  people  h*d  put.  their  substance 

^ »*v  t-.  _VJ  /ViV  > £ 1 . • » • ) > \ v . i i V 1%  * , 


laxitl 

: Unows.  hoy?  it  all  would  .have  a<:we.s!  Were  they  then  to  lose  every - 

uncled  without  the  interTeiiiiori of  Lawyer  thihgv  to  gice  up  the  farms  aud  estates 
Fnmquehaime,  the  Coftumsidoner  of  Jus-  they  had  paid  foi\  their  hope  of  settling. 


and  fiburi^hhig 

Tbts.$^  .itiost  fluent  interest*  drged.  them  to  vote  for*&*^»»g'; 

of.  lawyers,  dowering  'over  ins  arguments  hut,  on  the  other  baud,  a look  at  the* 

willi  -m#ny aw iie‘o^oeirera»d: wheresoever,,  dreadful  landscape  ihnnv  Uieti*  into  'he&i- 
majir  an  ‘f  on  the  one  hum!  0 and  u on  the  Latum.  The  sight  of  the  njuu'b  vl  the  big 
otW  fowd’h  s<*  that.-)jfe ^p^vhe«-.were  M - house,  of  the  black.  soaking: green&l'ih. fe&~ 
h.mH  up.  cemented  arid  fitolid,  as  one  of  hnul  which  they  Hungmed  th*  desert  umi 
our  old  JfaiiiWn  n^uipduct^c;.  A hue  qUl  the  the  prospect  of  Wing  eaten 

Lutm  sagw  fed.  oo  CiceroroVn  periods,  be  like  Caitibalafette' ■*  noth  mg  in  all  this  was 
lei  y.uu  /ihvtty^  )iav>e  the  right  and  the  encouraging.- ami  theirdesi res  reverted  jp 
Wrong  of  it,  andy ash v •SwAi'-fh# why'vt.  the . Frdy^nc^i  whyr*  thetfe 
wherefore.  were  •neither  deserts  nor 

He  took  adv&iU&gt:.  \o!h  tfe  lvrat  lull  • • ' .«\vd.ri'w4 ^ m*r. £h&  jtiatji 
to  begin  a hfrrhhg'ue*  iind  in  long,  fair  niahy:%'htG'  wJVcjsse  iuUocb;  h&s  jbe^V 

phrase  Whtfeltv'h^  end  , disturbed  The  old  iroihimg  • dovr^ij^r 

he  smTilmi  Tbs  coahyed  up  and  djrvw n lW  dffpk--  Bkp.  $ •.  Wist- 

should  he  consulted  ^houhie^t  lUeir  vote  f o til.  without  letting  go  either  . ia*r  foot  - 
on  going  or  Turn  should  hold  w /inner  nr  her  parrot.  In  the.  mid,?  t.  oh 

a pttd>Ueit»iw  vm.mg  y*>*.  cn?  |V$  02V;  the*  hubbub  of  rim  di«cns>.i<UiS  pwcdjh.^ 

tluf  (fiw  $kh:  hiy i^s^.  ^ h w si  p te^f  to  stay  the  foaling  Severn)  tbXpU'jt^'-detfhT^  • mid. 
sjjimviJ  stay,  while,  on  the  other  those  who  nothing  whs  heard  on  every  side  but  iYaj- 
•A.oned  to  co  vhouid  go  The  ship  would  precarious  agomsi  the  Belgian.,  the  dirty 
catty  hhgm  otf  $f iii  iU fHHiy^ht ers  Inol  ; Oh.  it  av as  m>  longer  h is 

huiff  ihe  big  houfee  ahd'Jh^ttadel  ihy  i>ukVd  The  dlffv  BeJgUriJ  i~~lbcy  kqid 

Tl*is  motion  ot  Frm»qbeb:«hm/V  nenlv  it  WiOi  chovhed  det:^  aud .grinding  teeth. 
ihif  .unan Imous*  It  whs  In  '-spltf  .hf  • cveryihiug,  tuU  uf  the 

in^ianciy  ydopietl.  mot  they  began  to  vote  'sand  Tarasconi'ans  on  the  ship,  a humired 
v.  nlmut  *ieia>  ' mYmJ  fifty  elected  io  remain  with  ‘fnrhir)t». 

A'e:re;».t  aynaitou.  hrukiMmi.  on  Ueckmul  ft  must  >h>  saul  that  -the  majority  fter® 
o.  vhe,  at'ios  hh  v>oo  .«>,  n hcrarv«e  known  iotfi  %hg>oUir<e;U  and  that  the ■ Oofyertior 
whhl  they  wane  uY-/Uoy.  Nni  lnug  was  lied  pro.mi.^llb'  lo.iWKi  thftUI  iheiv  positions 
heovd  hni  lament^fiems  and  yronns.  All  and  tuJAs.- 
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Then  there  rose-  fresh  discussions  about  of  tbn  bogle.  mjuglfcd  with  the  sou  mi  of 
th  e di  vision  of  the*  food  between  those  go-  tile  hatchet  and  the  hammer.  Duci'jug  the 
mg  und  IbosjC  staying.  day  the  troops,  uuder  amis,;  kept  guitrd 

’ You'll  reykfl.ua! at  Sydney/' said  those  over  the  worVci-s.  .for  Cew»  Of  an  attack  of 

the  nijjrht  tltoy-hk/ 

■'  YhtU;l|  hunt  -iltid  you‘11  fish,”  •'•jCAeh|Kisit'(<«i  the  ymdid,  rouml  the-  b&teh> 

thf  hiMor  to  tlw;  former.  "Why  in  the  fires— ;‘monipr  to  jjet  used  to  tiieliArd- 
world  do  you  require  such  a Jot  of  pro- slaps  of  eampiw'grHu;:.’*  said  Turtarln. 
serves:''  Wiivn  * very  thing  was  ready  on  shore, 

to  put  «aff.  The- hodr  of 

terribly  deWto-y  b'hnulll.  she  go  hack.  to  f,ope^atjq*i  had  Arrived,  but  the  parting 
Tarasoo.it  ■'  .-Should  she  tamtam  with  the  was  rather  coot,.  Those  wlio'  were  gfijiig 
•settlem«nt  1 were  jealous  .n f those  who  remained ; which 

Tlm-dlupuiA  gwsw  very  fo/H.  Serapno-  didn't  prevent  Item,  however,  from  say- 
diinal  {iii-vatc-ued  si-n-r.-ii  t.imm  to  jmt  iiu’;,  ‘vitii  a fittlo  sneeriTig  smiJe.  ’’If  you 
ferfither  Bataiilet  to  tin- snord.  gdi  ou  pretty  well,  just  drop  ijg  a litie,  ai«d 

.Lawyer  fiYanquebalniy.  to  maintain  ivc’il  come  back.  ' 
peace.  had  to  becorfio  afresh  the  perstja-  Out  heir  sule.m  spile  of  their  jissmup- 
Nestor  nf  the  occasion,  and  intervene  lion  of  confidence  in- the-' future; Those  who 
’with  all  his  legal  lore.  But  Ire had  gm*t  remained  envied  those  Avid?  were  going. 
.itfReiiHy in extbUfd '•  After  it  had  weighed hftybmYfhfc  ship 
spirits,  sec rc-t  1 y *,v <£fk ed  ojioh  as  they  v.-cro  tired  a srilvo  from  its  gunsVand  the  liiilc 
-by  the  hrpoerbical  Ks»?i>)jrbaui6s,y,i(Oi(uiy  c.mmm.  immilwl  by  Brother  ILd m i let  re 
-»jflig-h.t'fen;'j^«’Og,.i!ie  .tSlscyfrfLr  Ty ;-  • plied  from  the' Ahtwb;  Mean  while  S&ejnjr* 

Ahaggy  onUylvi’Hj.  with  htr  motto,  bor-  .Panics  uhu ed  *m  his  clarinet  the  fatidiiar 
rowetj  from  the  nm)  her- fund,  «£  ''  L*k>:  air.  "A  happy  journey  dctu- Xtmmifiet 

the  ticufenani  <>f  the  rmli-  Never  nund;  in  spite  of  f lie  irony  of 
tin  was  xoiiiimiseiy  %mtheru  that 'he  wax.-  thus  fat-owei I, ■ there  was  n great  emotion  urt 
with  it.  with  his  lightly  crinkled  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  and  wb&n  the 
hair,  lie  had  not  only  the-  color  of  the  Ace  ' ToOtoojmmjuiin  hnii  rounded  the  prornoii- 
b?  spuiiles.  im  bad  also  the  covvarihce,  tlin  lory  , when  she-  had  finally  disappeared 
desire  to  please,  that,  have  been  known  to  f com  sight,  the  waters  she  luid  quitted, 
.go  n-'x.h  Uie  complexion;  always  darning  umv. empty  ami.  larger,. seemed  to  them  all 
thehoropipe  of  success  before  t he  strougor,  to  have  a woful  extern, 
before  tlik<yiptA*h-on,sl>ip hoard, surround-  fyu  jis  ccwisy?e.-[ 

ed  with  his  crew,  or  before  Titrtami  on 
land,  m tlic  atfiisi  of  the  Irxops.  To  each, 
of  thtifco  he  ftjeplkibed^ diffemiiltf the.  rtsi-  :X,  ^ 

sons  ttifit  determined  hint  to  remain  at  . ';  Vf 

Pon  TftiWic'oii,  s,a\iiig  to  rtrniponclmmt,  ' . , 

sfiiyjfig  becttiiw;  wyAvifc  oXpecfa  to 

*-f ,•  yy/y’  ' ; ; -:V:  •//'■. gdvyiy^b^y 
on  earth  woo  hi  ind  ace  me.  i.p  make  a r,. other  kaftwo 

trip  with  that  perfect  vandal.''  ty/'’-’  ■ . 

The:  Ta'ras«me  wjas  loff  with  the  people  . j h • '■ - y.'.  ’ a j: i vh‘ 

of  iiic  ship,  in  exchange  (.»•  a .Stria*!  • ut-  .Ajcy.V'i'' 

Boriniul  a loug'-boat 

Titrhkriti  Ivftd Vylmctgd  pro  visioTps  .a,'rnjs/- . ; jjm  . ;Y 

■»ud  • ^(■n^ 

V\*r  seycriil  there  was  between; ;t|m 

ship  and  short*  a perpelnal  iroiiru  nhd 
cOToiftg  of  srnail  boats  ladnrv  with  k.  ffibib-'.-c: ; N'y-V 

S!!*id  llMMg:--- ynifl-i.  JlCCSf-I  VC.',  !.*OX*?S  of  S.O 
•Itoes  'Voit  m.  the-  il*. ii-c.attv  tunny,  biscud-v, 

. AWati  1 

At.  the  sjxme  time  the  axe.  rang  oi/t  in  > ' : 

t he  w oods,  where’  there  Was  a great  iiavoe 
m.vie  among  the  ireves'  fp.r  ths?  repajr  of  the 
. bjjg'liOUiS^.a.u«l  load  nbt*?s 
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A FAMOUS  CHAPBOOK  VILLAIN. 

BY  HOWARD  PYLE. 


AS  the  law-breaker  is  the  hero  of  the 
great  sub-classes,  as  he  is  the  admired 
for  his  bold,  cunning,  and  dexterous  eva- 
sions of  the  laws  that  those  sub  classes 
feel  with  a sort  of  dumb  instinct  protect 
more  the  rich  and  the  powerful  than  they 
do  the  poor  and  the  weak,  so  the  thief- 
taker  and  the  law  - officer  who  execute 
those  laws  degenerate  into  the  popular 
villain.  The  great  headless  one  grins 
whenever  any  chance  misfortune  or 
mishap  befalls  him;  and  when  the  hero- 
rogue  himself  trips  up  the  other’s  heels, 
or  raps  him  upon  the  head,  or  slips  be- 
tween his  fingers,  the  grin  rumbles  into  a 
mighty  laugh.  The  poor  thief-taker  out- 
Ishmaels  Ishmael,  for  whilst  every  man’s 
hand  is  raised  against  him,  his  hand  is 
raised  only  against  a few. 

Even  in  romance  the  thief-taker  stands 
as  a sort  of  social  pariali  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  but  when  he  is  suc- 
cessful, when  he  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  the  actual  law-breaker  to  his 
Nemesis  as  she  sits,  like  the  smoking  hang- 
man in  Hogarth’s  print,  upon  the  gallows 
at  Tyburn,  then,  indeed,  does  he  degener- 
ate into  the  villain  of  romance,  and  as  he 
stands  helpless  in  the  pillory  of  popular 
literature,  evil  repute  and  odium  are  flung 
upon  him  with  a stintless  hand. 

Of  all  the  thief-taking  fraternity  none 
was  so  successful  as  Jonathan  Wild,  and 
of  all  none  has  been  so  pilloried  in  let- 
ters; the  great  Fielding  himself  uses  his 
name  as  a lay  figure  upon  which  to  drape 
all  that  is  worst  and  most  wicked  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  William  Harrison  Ains- 
worth makes  him  villain  of  villains  in 
his  droll y grandiloquent  romance  of  Jack 
Sheppard . 

Poor  Jonathan’s  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings against  society  were  grave  enough, 
so  grave  that  they  brought  him  at  length 
to  that  ultimate  of  justice  where  he  had 
sent  so  many  rogues  before  him.  But  it 
is  not  those  faults  that  romance  condemns, 
of  them  the  chapbook  history  speaks  with 
interest  and  enjoyment;  the  damning  fact 
was  that  he  brought  other  law-breakers  to 
justice. 

When  he  rode  away  in  the  cart  to  Ty- 
burn, the  rabble  yelled  “Judas!”  at  him, 
and  flung  mud  and  stones,  so  that  when 
the  hangman  came  to  do  his  work,  it  was 


only  to  put  a finishing  touch  upon  what 
they  began. 

In  a certain  sense  his  trade  was  buckle- 
making, but  that  was  only  the  beginning. 
Had  he  continued  in  that  handicraft  all 
his  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
been  rich,  and  have  worn  “fine  laced 
clothes,”  and  certainly  never  would  have 
been  famous. 

But  somewhere  about  the  year  1704  he 
came  up  from  the  country  to  London, 
where  for  a while  he  worked  at  journey- 
work.  But  having  a keen  appetite  for 
certain  forms  of  wickedness  which  the 
great  town  offered  him,  he  presently  fell 
into  debt,  where  lie  floundered  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  one  fine  morning  a bailiff 
tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder,  and  march- 
ed him  off  to  the  Wood  Street  compter, 
one  of  those  receptacles  of  the  time  into 
which  the  dregs  and  rinsings  of  society 
were  emptied.  It  was  here  that  Jonathan 
Wild  really  learned  the  trade  that  made 
his  fortune. 

A black,  dirty,  desolate  building,  with  a 
plain,  bald  face,  a long  row  of  dingy,  dirty 
windows,  barred  and  grated.  Above  the 
folding  wooden  gates  that  opened  upon 
the  keeper’s  wicket  within  loomed  a great 
wooden  superstructure,  with  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn  and  the  date  1670  carved  upon 
it —the  date  of  its  rebuilding  after  the  great 
fire.  Such  was  the  old  Wood  Street 
compter. 

It  was  the  grand  high-school  of  vice. 
Whosoever  had  an  incipient  tendency  to 
place  foot  in  the  crooked  way  was  there 
taught  to  walk  with  certainty  and  preci- 
sion. Had  the  motto  “Who  enters  here 
leaves  virtue  behind”  been  written  over 
those  folding  gates,  it  would  have  fitted 
the  place  exactly. 

And  so  with  Jonathan  Wild  as  with 
many  another — when  the  gates  of  the 
compter  gaped  and  swallowed  him,  it  was 
to  digest  him  from  an  honest  or  semi- 
honest  journeyman  into  an  assimilation 
with  the  mass  of  humanity  fermenting 
within — a mass  of  humanity  gathered  to- 
gether largely  from  the  slums,  and  left 
here  to  brew  such  mischief  as  vicious  idle- 
ness is  capable  of  doing. 

As  a rule,  whoever  entered  the  comp- 
ter green  in  vice  came  forth  ripe  fruit  for 
the  gallows;  but  in  Jonatliau  Wild’s  case 
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crime  committed  in  the  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Jonathan  himself,  the  spider 
at  the  centre  of  this  great  web,  lay  quiet- 
ly with  all  the  vibrating  threads  centred 
in  himself,  ready  at  an  instant  to  pounce 
upon  the  victim. 

He  was  called  “the  prince  of  robbers”; 
the  emperor  or  czar  of  thieves  would  per- 
haps have  fitted  him  better,  for  he  ruled 
those  beneath  him  with  a rod  of  iron. 
With  such  as  obeyed  and  followed  liis 
biddings  he  was  all  smoothness,  gentle- 
ness, generosity,  and  benevolence ; to  such 
as  resisted  he  was  hard,  cruel,  inexorable 
as  fate.  Amongst  the  thieves  of  his  king- 
dom one  question  as  to  his  authority, 
one  sign  of  resistance,  was  enough;  the 
doom  of  the  wretch  was  sealed;  nothing 
human  could  save  him  from  his  fate. 
In  Jonathan's  book  was  recorded  every 
crime  he  had  ever  committed,  with  cir- 
cumstances, witnesses,  and  all  matter  con- 
nected with  it.  Probably  any  one  of  such 
records  would  in  that  day  be  considered 
a hanging  matter.  Within  an  hour  Jon- 
athan's beagles  would  be  upon  his  track; 
within  two  or  three  hours  at  furthest  he 
would  be  lodged  in  St.  Giles,  or  in  St. 
Ann's  Round-house,  or  in  Newgate.  No- 
thing could  save  him  then  from  the  fate  in 
store.  When  he  came  to  trial,  there  were 
witnesses  in  plenty,  most  likely  the  crim- 
inal's own  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
even  relatives,  for  when  Jonathan's  man- 
date came  to  them  to  appear  in  the  wit- 
ness-box, not  one  of  them  dared  to  refuse, 
lest  a like  fate  should  fall  upon  them  at 
the  first  sign  of  disobedience  or  of  rebel- 
lion. A score  of  such  examples  have 
been  handed  down  to  us. 

In  his  fine  new  house  in  the  Old  Bailey 
Jonathan  set  up  a regular  office,  where  he 
received  visits  and  gave  professional  ad- 
vice to  any  such  as  had  goods  stolen,  and 
who  wished  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  recovery.  The  routine  observed 
was  in  all  cases  the  same;  as  a prelimi- 
nary step  a fee  of  one  crown  was  to  be 
paid.  Then  a great  show  was  made  of 
entering  in  an  official-looking  book  the 
name  of  the  applicant,  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  goods  stolen,  any  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  robbery,  etc., 
etc.  “But,”  says  one  of  the  veracious 
histories,  “at  bottom  this  was  all  grimace : 
Wild  had  not  the  least  occasion  for  these 
queries  but  to  amuse  the  persons  he  asked, 
for  he  knew  beforehand  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  robbery  much  better  than 


they  did ; nay,  perhaps  had  the  very  goods 
in  his  house  when  the  folks  came  first  to 
inquire  for  them,  though  for  reasons  hot 
hard  to  be  guessed  he  made  use  of  all  this 
formality.” 

The  applicant  was  generally  appointed 
to  a second  meeting  upon  the  next  day,  or 
the  next  day  but  one,  when,  if  his  offer 
had  been  liberal,  the  goods  were  returned 
to  him.  More  often,  however,  Mr.  Wild 
would  pull  a long  face.  He  had  made  dili- 
gent inquiries,  and  thought  that  he  per- 
haps knew  the  thief  that  had  taken  the 
goods;  he  was  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
the  fellow  was  a bold,  impudent  rascal, 
and  either  could  or  pretended  he  could 
sell  the  goods  at  double  the  price.  How- 
ever, if  he  could  but  come  to  speech  of  the 
rogue,  he  had  no  doubt  of  bringing  him  to 
reason. 

This  formula  generally  had  the  effect 
of  causing  the  loser  to  increase  his  offer. 
Another  visit  or  two  followed,  and  then 
a positive  t answer  was  given.  If  the 
gentleman  or  lady  would  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  would  give  the  money  offered 
to  the  porter  who  brought  them,  he  might 
have  his  goods  at  such  and  such  an  hour. 
They  were  always  forthcoming  precisely 
at  the  time  specified. 

Upon  any  especially  delicate  occasion 
the  loser  was  advised  to  make  the  first 
open  advances  by  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers.  And  the  writer  has  in  his 
possession  such  a notice  cut  from  a paper, 
under  date  1724.  It  reads : 

" Stolen  out  of  the  ware-house  of  Mr.  John 
Webb,  weaver,  living  in  Brick-Lane,  the  16th. 
of  this  instant,  vis.  several  rolls  of  dy’d  silk  of 
several  colors,  and  one  piece  of  plain  yellow 
satin,  and  one  piece  of  green  damask,  and  one 
piece  of  mantua.  If  any  one  will  give  notice 
to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  or  to  the  above  Mr.  John 
Webb,  they  shall  have  £10  reward  for  the 
whole  or  proportional  for  any  part.” 

A certain  lady  of  quality,  whose  hus- 
band was  abroad,  had  received  from  him 
over-drafts  to  the  amount  of  between 
£1500  and  £2000.  They  were  drawn  upon 
a certain  well-known  merchant  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  and  the  lady,  who  was  in  need 
of  money,  started  at  once  to  have  one  or 
more  of  her  bills  cashed.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Magpie  Ale-house  she  came 
upon  a number  of  suspicious-looking  char- 
acters. when  it  occurred  to  her  that  she 
was  in  danger  of  her  pocket  being  picked 
in  the  crowded  street.  Instinctively  she 
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clapped  her  hand  to  her  pocket— the  green 
book  with  the  bills  in  it  was  already  gone. 

The  poor  lady  was  nearly  distracted  at 
her  loss.  Weeping  and  wringing  her 
hands,  she  hurried  to  the  merchant’s  house, 
and,  when  the  ferment  of  her  spirits  would 
permit,  made  him  acquainted  with  her 
loss.  The  worthy  tradesman  soothed 
her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  assuring  her 
that  the  bills  were  of  no  use  to  any  one 
but  herself,  and,  finally,  when  she  had 
grown  somewhat  calmer,  advised  her  to  go 
quietly  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild,  and  put  the 
matter  in  his  hands. 

Soto  the  Old  Bailey  she  went,  and  there 
sat  Jonathan  in  his  office,  poring  over 
one  of  his  books,  rows  of  which,  together 
with  square  tin  boxes,  stood  around  the 
room  upon  shelves,  like  those  in  the  office 
of  an  attorney.  He  listened  calmly  as 
she  told  her  agitated  story.  4 4 1 will  give, ” 
she  cried,  44  a hundred  guineas  to  have  my 
purse  again.” 

44  Come,  come,  madam,”  says  Jonathan, 
4 4 you  are  too  hasty  in  your  offer  by  half. 
Although  the  papers  are  of  such  great 
value  to  you,  they  are,  as  your  merchant 
told  you,  worth  nothing  at  all  to  those 
who  stole  them.  Therefore  keep  your 
own  counsel,  say  nothing  in  the  hearing 
of  my  people,  and  I’ll  give  the  best  direc- 
tions I am  able  for  the  recovery  of  your 
notes.  In  the  mean  while  if  you  will  go 
to  any  tavern  near  and  endeavor  to  eat  a 
bit  of  dinner,  I will  engage  to  bring  you 
an  answer  before  the  cloth  is  taken  away.” 

The  lady  had  no  appetite  for  dinner, 
and  knew,  besides,  of  no  tavern  in  the 
neighborhood ; but  Jonathan  insisted  that 
she  should  do  as  he  advised.  44  A good 
dinner,”  says  he,  “will  soothe  your  spir- 
its, and  ’twill  be  as  good  a way  to  pass 
the  time  until  you  hear  from  me  as  any 
other.” 

At  last  the  lady  consented  to  do  as  she 
was  told,  provided  Mr.  Wild  would  eat 
along  with  her.  So  together  they  went 
to  the  44  Baptist  Head,”  where  Jonathan 
ordered  fowl  and  sausages  to  be  ready 
against  a certain  time,  and  then,  after 
seeing  the  lady  comfortably  settled  in  the 
parlor,  took  his  departure. 

For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  she  sat 
agitatedly  awaiting  his  return.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Mr.  Wild  suddenly  en- 
tered the  room  with  a smiling  face. 
“Madam,”  says  he,  “I  give  you  joy.  I 
have  good  news  of  your  pocket-book.  I 
may  almost  promise  you  that  in  a little 


while  you  will  see  it  again.  If  I might 
be  so  bold,  I would  advise  you  to  even 
now  count  out  ten  guineas  upon  the  ta- 
ble, in  case  you  should  have  occasion  for 
them.” 

Jpst  then  the  cook  appeared,  and  told 
Jonathan  that  the  fowl  and  sausages  were 
ready,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  there 
came  a knock  upon  the  other  door.  Jon- 
athan held  a whispered  consultation  with 
some  one  without,  and  presently  closing 
it,  again  turned  to  the  lady,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  would  be  pleased  to  step 
down  stairs,  and  see  whether  there  was 
not  a woman  waiting  at  his  door  across 
the  street. 

All  this  was  mightily  mysterious.  Nev- 
ertheless the  lady  did  as  she  was  desired. 
A woman  in  a red  riding-hood  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  front  of  Mr.  Wild’s 
house ; then  the  lady  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  she  had  left  her  money  lying 
upon  the  table  upstairs.  Hastening  back, 
she  snatched  up  the  ten  guineas,  then 
down  again,  out  of  the  house,  and  across 
the  street.  As  the  woman  in  the  red  rid- 
ing-hood saw  her  hurrying  up,  she  came 
directly  to  her,  holding  out  something  in 
her  hand:  it  was  the  green  pocket-book. 

44  Here  is  the  thing  that  you  have  lost, 
madam,”  said  she;  “and  will  you  be 
pleased  to  tell  me  whether  or  no  it  is  all 
right  ?” 

The  lady  opened  the  book,  her  hands 
trembling  with  eagerness.  “Yes,”  she 
cried,  “it  is  all  right— it  is  all  right.” 

4 4 Then , madam,”  said  the  woman, 4 4 here 
is  something  else  that  I was  told  to  give 
you.” 

It  was  a slip  of  paper,  and  upon  it  was 
written,  44  Ten  guineas.”  The  lady  joy- 
fully gave  her  the  money,  adding  an  extra 
piece  for  the  woman  herself,  and  then  hur- 
ried back  with  sparkling  eyes  to  the  room 
where  Mr.  Wild  was  waiting  for  her,  the 
fowl  and  the  sausages  already  upon  the 
table. 

“Ah,  madam,”  said  he,  as  she  entered, 
44 1 see  you  have  got  what  you  came  for, 
and  now  let  us  eat  our  dinner.” 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  this  story, 
which  is  like  a score  of  others  of  its  kind. 
The  denouement  concludes  with  a snap 
of  unexpectedness  that  is  not  without  a 
certain  dramatic  turn. 

There  were  nine-and-thirty  guineas  still 
left  in  the  purse  from  which  the  lady  had 
just  paid  the  woman.  After  the  dinner 
was  ended  her  gratitude  prompted  her  to 
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one  of  the  historians,  “I  myself  saw  him 
sitting1  in  the  kitchen  by  the  fire,  await- 
ing* the  leisure  of  the  magistrate  who  was 
to  examine  him.  In  the  mean  time  the 
crowd  was  very  great,  and  Jonathan,  with 
his  usual  hypocrisy,  harangued  them  to 
this  purpose  : 1 1 wonder,  good  people, 

what  it  is  you  would  see.  I am  a poor, 
honest  man ; yet  now,  by  the  malice  of 
my  enemies,  you  see  I am  in  custody,  and 
am  going  before  a magistrate  who  will  do 
me  justice.  Why  should  you  insult  me, 
therefore  ? I don’t  know  that  I ever  in- 
jured any  of  you.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
as  you  see  me  lamed  in  body  and  afflicted 
in  mind,  not  to  make  me  more  uneasy 
than  I can  bear.  If  I have  offended 
against  the  law,  it  will  punish  me,  but  it 
gives  you  no  right  to  use  me  ill.’  ” 

In  a little  while  he  was  carried  before 
the  justice  and  examined,  and  was  there- 
upon immediately  committed  to  Newgate. 
All  his  courage  and  strength  of  will  had 
deserted  him,  and  his  poor  lame,  broken 
body  had  to  be  carried  into  the  court  of 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  he  was  convicted 
upon  the  charge  of  having  received  a box 
of  lace  known  to  have  been  stolen  from 
Catherine  Stevens.  The  case  was  clear 
and  unimpeachable;  the  sentence — death. 

Upon  the  day  of  his  trial  he  distributed 


papers  to  the  jurymen  and  those  in  the 
court-room,  and  to  others  who  were  walk- 
ing upon  the  leads  and  before  the  court: 
“A  list  of  persons  discovered,  apprehend- 
ed, and  convicted  for  several  robberies 
on  the  highway,  and  also  for  burglary 
and  house-breaking,  and  also  for  re- 
turning from  transportation.  Jonathan 
Wild.” 

The  list  contained  the  names  of  sixty- 
seven  criminals — thirty-five  for  robbing 
upon  the  highway,  twenty-two  for  house- 
breaking, and  ten  for  returning  from 
transportation.  Among  other  names  was 
that  of  the  famous  Jack  Sheppard. 

The  day  before  his  execution  he  admin- 
istered an  overdose  of  laudanum  to  him- 
self, so  that,  although  it  had  not  the  effect 
he  desired,  he  remained  in  only  a half-con- 
scious state  to  the  end. 

“He  went,”  says  one  of  the  unknown 
histories  of  this  famous  man,  “to  execu- 
tion in  a cart,  and  the  people,  instead  of 
expressing  any  kind  of  pity  or  compassion 
for  him,  continued  to  throw  stones  and 
dirt  all  the  way  he  went  along,  reviling 
and  cursing  him  to  the  last. 

So  the  grand  jury  of  the  headless  one 
brings  in  its  verdict  of  guilty,  not  because 
he  sinned  against  society,  but  because  he 
had  brought  the  liero-rogue  to  justice. 


A POETESS. 

BY  MAKY  E.  WILKINS. 


THE  garden-patch  at  the  right  of  the 
house  was  all  a gay  spangle  with 
sweet-pease  and  red-flowering  beans,  and 
flanked  with  feathery  asparagus.  A wo- 
man in  blue  was  moving  about  there. 
Another  woman,  in  a black  bonnet,  stood 
at  the  front  door  of  the  house.  She  knock- 
ed and  waited.  She  could  not  see  from 
where  she  stood  the  blue-clad  woman  in 
the  garden.  The  house  was  very  close 
to  the  road,  from  which  a tall  evergreen 
hedge  separated  it,  and  the  view  to  the 
side  was  in  a measure  cut  off. 

The  front  door  was  open;  the  woman 
had  to  reach  to  knock  on  it,  as  it  swung 
into  the  entry.  She  was  a small  woman 
and  quite  young,  with  a bright  alertness 
about  her  which  had  almost  the  effect  of 
prettiness.  It  was  to  her  what  greenness 
and  crispness  are  to  a plant.  She  poked 
her  little  face  forward,  and  her  sharp 
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pretty  eyes  took  in  the  entry  and  a room 
at  the  left,  of  which  the  door  stood  open. 
The  entry  was  small  and  square  and  un- 
furnished, except  for  a well-  rubbed  old 
card -table  against  the  back  wall.  The 
room  was  full  of  green  light  from  the  tall 
hedge,  and  bristling  with  grasses  and 
flowers  and  asparagus  stalks. 

“ Betsey,  you  there  ?”  called  the  woman. 
When  she  spoke,  a yellow  canary,  whose 
cage  hung  beside  the  front  door, began  to 
chirp  and  twitter. 

“ Betsey,  you  there  ?"  the  woman  called 
again.  The  bird's  chirps  came  in  a quick 
volley:  then  he  begun  to  trill  and  sing. 

“She  ain't  there,”  said  the  woman. 
She  turned  and  went  out  of  the  yard 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge;  then  she 
looked  around.  She  caught  sight  of  the 
blue  figure  in  the  garden.  “There  she 
is,”  said  she. 
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She  went  around  the  house  to  the  gar- 
den. She  wore  a gay  cashmere-patterned 
calico  dress  with  her  mourning  bonnet, 
and  she  held  it  carefully  away  from  the 
dewy  grass  and  vines. 

The  other  woman  did  not  notice  her  un- 
til she  was  close  to  her  and  said,  44  Good- 
mornin’,  Betsey.”  Then  she  started  and 
turned  around. 

44  Why,  Mis’  Caxton  I That  you  ?”  said 
she. 

‘ 4 Yes.  I’ve  been  standin’  at  your  door 
for  the  last  half-hour.  I was  jest  goin’ 
awav  when  I caught  sight  of  you  out 

here*.” 

In  spite  of  her  brisk  speech  her  manner 
was  subdued.  She  drew  down  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  sadly. 

44 1 declare  I’m  dreadful  sorry  you  had 
to  stan’  there  so  long!”  said  the  other  wo- 
man. 

She  set  a pan  partly  filled  with  beans 
on  the  ground,  wiped  her  hands,  which 
wrere  damp  and  green  from  the  wet 
vines,  on  her  apron,  then  extended  her 
right  one  with  a solemn  and  sympathetic 
air. 

44  It  don’t  make  much  odds,  Betsey,”  re- 
plied Mrs.  Caxton.  44 1 ’ain’t  got  much  to 
take  up  my  time  nowadays.”  She  sighed 
heavily  as  she  shook  hands,  and  the  other 
echoed  her. 

44  We’ll  go  right  in  now.  I’m  dreadful 
sorry  you  stood  there  so  long,”  said  Bet- 
sey. 

44  You’d  better  finish  pickin’  your 
beans.” 

“No;  I wa’n’t  goin’  to  pick  any  more. 
I was  jest  goin’  in.” 

44 1 declare,  Betsey  Dole,  I shouldn’t 
think  you’d  got  enough  for  a cat!”  said 
Mrs.  Caxton,  eying  the  pan. 

44  I’ve  got  pretty  near  all  there  is.  I 
guess  I’ve  got  more  flowerin’  beans  than 
eatin’  ones,  anyway.” 

“I  should  think  you  had,”  said  Mrs. 
Caxton,  surveying  the  row  of  bean  poles 
topped  with  swarms  of  delicate  red  flow- 
ers. 44 1 should  think  they  were  pretty  near 
all  flowerin’  ones.  Had  any  pease  ?” 

4kI  didn’t  have  more’n  three  or  four 
messes.  I guess  1 planted  sweet -pease 
mostly.  I don’t  know  hardly  how  I hap- 
pened to.” 

“Had  any  summer  squash?” 

““  Two  or  three.  There’s  some  more  set, 
if  they  ever  get  ripe.  I planted  some 
gourds.  I think  they  look  real  pretty  on 
the  kitchen  shelf  in  the  wunter.” 


“I  should  think  you’d  got  a sage  bed 
big  enough  for  the  whole  town.” 

“ Well,  I have  got  a pretty  good  sized 
one.  I al  ways  liked  them  blue  sage-blows. 
You'd  better  hold  up  your  dress  real  care- 
ful goin’  through  here,  Mis’  Caxton,  or 
you’ll  get  it  wet.” 

The  two  women  picked  their  way 
through  the  dewy  grass,  around  a corner 
of  the  hedge,  and  Betsey  ushered  her  vis- 
itor into  the  house. 

“Set  right  down  in  the  rockin’-chair,” 
said  she.  “I’ll  jest  carry  these  beans  out 
into  the  kitchen.” 

“I  should  think  you’d  better  get  an- 
other pan  and  string  ’em,  or  you  won’t  get 
’em  done  for  dinner.” 

44  Well,  mebbe  I will,  if  you’ll  excuse  it, 
Mis’  Caxton.  The  beans  had  ought  to  boil 
quite  a while;  they’re  pretty  old.” 

Betsey  went  into  the  kitchen  and  re- 
turned with  a pan  and  old  knife.  She 
seated  herself  opposite  Mrs.  Caxton,  and 
began  to  string  and  cut  the  beans. 

44  If  I was  in  your  place  I shouldn’t  feel 
as  if  I’d  got  enough  to  boil  a kettle  for,” 
said  Mrs.  Caxton,  eying  the  beans.  44 1 
should  ’most  have  thought  when  you 
didn’t  have  any  more  room  for  a garden 
than  you’ve  got  that  you’d  planted  more 
real  beans  and  pease  instead  of  so  many 
flowerin’  ones.  I’d  rather  have  a good 
mess  of  green  pease  boiled  with  a piece 
of  salt  pork  than  all  the  sweet-pease  you 
could  give  me.  I like  flowrers  well  enough, 
but  I never  set  up  for  a butterfly,  an’  I 
want  something  else  to  live  on.”  She 
looked  at  Betsey  with  pensive  superiority. 

Betsey  was  near-sighted;  she  had  to 
bend  low  over  the  beans  in  order  to  string 
them.  She  was  fifty  years  old,  but  she 
wore  her  streaky  light  hair  in  curls  like 
a young  girl.  The  curls  hung  over  her 
faded  cheeks  and  almost  concealed  them. 
Once  in  a while  she  flung  them  back  with 
a childish  gesture  which  sat  strangely 
upon  her. 

“I  dare  say  you're  in  the  rights  of  it,” 
she  said,  meekly. 

“I  know  I am.  You  folks  that  write 
poetry  wouldn’t  have  a single  thing  to 
eat  growin’  if  they  were  left  alone.  And 
that  brings  to  mind  what  I come  for. 
I’ve  been  th inkin’  about  it  ever  since — 
our — little  Willie — left  us.”  Mrs.  Cax- 
ton’s  manner  was  suddenly  full  of  shame- 
faced dramatic  fervor,  her  eyes  reddened 
with  tears. 

Betsey  looked  up  inquiringly,  throwing 
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back  her  curls.  Her  face  took  on  uncon- 
sciously lines  of  grief  so  like  the  other 
woman’s  that  she  looked  like  her  for  the 
minute. 

“I  thought  maybe,”  Mrs.  Caxton  went 
on,  tremulously,  “you’d  be  willin’  to — 
write  a few  lines.” 

“ Of  course  I will,  Mis’  Caxton.  I’ll  be 
glad  to.  if  I can  do  ’em  to  suit  you,”  Betsey 
said,  tearfully. 

“ I thought  jest  a few  — lines.  You 
could  mention  how — handsome  he  was, 
and  good,  and  I never  had  to  punish  him 
but  once  in  bis  life,  and  how  pleased  he 
was  with  his  little  new  suit,  and  what  a 
sufferer  he  was,  and — how  we  hope  he  is 
at  rest — in  a better  land.” 

“ I’ll  try,  Mis’  Caxton,  I’ll  try,”  sobbed 
Betsey.  The  two  women  wept  together 
fora  few  minutes. 

“It  seems  as  if — I couldn’t  have  it  so 
sometimes,”  Mrs.  Caxton  said,  brokenly. 
“ I keep  thinkin’  he’s  in  the  other — room. 
Every  time  I go  back  home  when  I’ve 
been  away  it’s  like  — losin’  him  again. 
Oh.  it  don’t  seem  as  if  I could  go  home 
and  not  find  him  there — it  don’t,  it  don’t! 
Oh,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it, 
Betsey.  You  never  had  any  children!” 

“I  don’t  s’pose  I do,  Mis’  Caxton,  I 
don’t  s’pose  I do.” 

Presently  Mrs.  Caxton  wiped  her  eyes. 
“ I’ve  been  thinkin’,”  said  she,  keeping 
her  mouth  steady  with  an  effort,  “that  it 
would  be  real  pretty  to  have— some  lines 
printed  on  some  sheets  of  white  paper 
with  a neat  black  border.  I’d  like  to  send 
some  to  my  folks,  and  one  to  the  Perkins- 
es in  Brigham,  and  there’s  a good  many 
others  I thought  would  value  ’em.” 

* 4 I'll  do  jest  the  best  I can,  Mis’  Cax- 
ton. an’  be  glad  to.  It’s  little  enough  any- 
body can  do  at  such  times.” 

Mrs.  Caxton  broke  out  weeping  again. 
“Oh.  it’s  true,  it’s  true,  Betsey!”  she 
sobbed.  “ Nobody  can  do  anything,  and 
nothin’  amounts  to  anything— poetry  or 
anything  else— when  he’s  gone.  Nothin’ 
can  bring  him  back.  Oh,  what  shall  I do, 
what  shall  I do  ?” 

Mrs.  Caxton  dried  her  tears  again,  and 
arose  to  take  leave.  “Well,  I must  be 
goin’,  or  Wilson  won’t  have  any  dinner,” 
she  said,  with  an  effort  at  self-control. 

ki  Well, I’ll  do  jest  the  best  I can  with  the 
poetry.”  said  Betsey.  “I’ll  write  it  this 
afternoon.”  She  had  set  down  her  pan 
of  beans  and  was  standing  beside  Mrs. 
Caxton.  She  reached  up  and  straight- 


ened her  black  bonnet,  which  had  slipped 
backward. 

“ I’ve  got  to  get  a pin,”  said  Mrs.  Cax- 
ton, tearfully.  “I  can’t  keep  it  any- 
wheres. It  drags  right  off  my  head,  the 
veil  is  so  heavy.” 

Betsey  went  to  the  door  with  her  vis- 
itor. “It’s  dreadful  dusty,  ain’t  it?”  she 
remarked,  in  that  sad,  contemptuous  tone 
with  which  one  speaks  of  discomforts  in 
the  presence  of  affliction. 

“Terrible,”  replied  Mrs.  Caxton.  “I 
wouldn’t  wear  my  black  dress  in  it  no- 
how ; a black  bonnet  is  bad  enough.  This 
dress  is  ’most  too  good.  It's  enough  to 
spoil  everything.  Well, I’m  much  obliged 
to  you,  Betsey,  for  bein’ willin’  to  do  that.” 

“I’ll  do  jest  the  best  I can,  Mis’  Cax- 
ton.” 

After  Betsey  had  watched,  her  visitor 
out  of  the  yard  she  returned  to  the  sitting- 
room  and  took  up  the  pan  of  beans.  She 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  handful  of  beans 
all  nicely  strung  and  cut  up.  “ I declare 
I don’t  know  what  to  do,”  said  she. 
“Seems  as  if  I should  kind  of  relish  these, 
but  it’s  goin’  to  take  some  time  to  cook 
’em,  tendin’  the  fire  an’  everything,  an’ 
I’d  ought  to  go  to  work  on  that  poetry. 
Then,  there’s  another  thing,  if  I have  ’em 
to-day,  I can’t  to-morrow.  Mebbe  I shall 
take  more  comfort  thinkin’  about  ’em.  I 
guess  I’ll  leave  ’em  over  till  to-mor- 
row.” 

Betsey  carried  the  pan  of  beans  out  into 
the  kitchen  and  set  them  away  in  the  pan- 
try. She  stood  scrutinizing  the  shelves 
like  a veritable  Mother  Hubbard.  There 
was  a plate  containing  three  or  four  pota- 
toes and  a slice  of  cold  boiled  pork,  and  a 
spoonful  of  red  jelly  in  a tumbler;  that 
was  all  the  foot!  in  sight.  Betsey  stooped 
and  lifted  the  lid  from  an  earthen  jar  on 
the  floor.  She  took  out  two  slices  of  bread. 
“There!”  said  she.  “ I’ll  have  this  bread 
and  that  jelly  this  noon,  an'  to-night  I’ll 
have  a kind  of  dinner-supper  with  them 
potatoes  warmed  up  with  the  pork.  An’ 
then  I can  sit  right  down  an’  go  to  work 
on  that  poetry.” 

It  was  scarcely  eleven  o’clock,  and  not 
time  for  dinner.  Betsey  returned  to  the 
sitting-room,  got  an  old  black  portfolio 
and  pen  and  ink  out  of  the  chimney  cup- 
board, and  seated  herself  to  work.  She 
meditated,  and  wrote  one  line,  then  an- 
other. Now  and  then  she  read  aloud 
what  she  had  written  with  a solemn  into- 
nation. She  sat  there  thinking  and  writ- 
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ing,  and  the  time  went  on.  The  twelve- 
o'clock  bell  rang,  but  she  never  noticed 
it  ; she  had  quite  forgotten  the  bread  and 
jelly.  The  long  curls  drooped  over  her 
cheeks;  her  thin  yellow  hand,  cramped 
around  the  pen,  moved  slowly  and  fitful- 
ly over  the  paper.  The  light  in  the  room 
was  dim  and  green,  like  the  light  in  an 
arbor,  from  the  tall  hedge  before  the  win- 
dows. Great  plumy  bunches  of  aspara- 
gus waved  over  the  tops  of  the  looking- 
glass;  a framed  sampler,  a steel  engraving 
of  a female  head  taken  from  some  old 
magazine,  and  sheaves  of  dried  grasses 
hung  on  or  were  fastened  to  the  walls; 
vases  and  tumblers  of  flowers  stood  on 
the  shelf  and  table.  The  air  was  heavy 
and  sweet. 

Betsey  in  this  room,  bending  over  her 
portfolio,  looked  like  the  very  genius  of 
gentle,  old-fashioned,  sentimental  poetry. 
It  seemed  as  if  one,  given  the  premises  of 
herself  and  the  room,  could  easily  deduce 
what  she  would  write,  and  read  without 
seeing  those  lines  wherein  flowers  rhymed 
sweetly  with  vernal  bowers,  home  with 
beyond  the  tomb,  and  heaven  with  even. 

The  summer  afternoon  wore  on.  It 
grew  warmer  and  closer;  the  air  was  full 
of  the  rasping  babble  of  insects,  with  the 
cicadas  shrilling  over  them  ; now  and 
then  a team  passed,  and  a dust  cloud 
floated  over  the  top  of  the  hedge ; the  ca- 
nary at  the  door  chirped  and  trilled,  and 
Betsey  wrote  poor  little  Willie  Caxton’s 
obituary  poetry. 

Tears  stood  in  her  pale  blue  eyes ; occa- 
sionally they  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and 
she  wiped  them  away.  She  kept  her 
handkerchief  in  her  lap  with  her  port- 
folio. When  she  looked  away  from  the 
paper  she  seemed  to  see  two  childish 
forms  in  the  room — one  purely  human,  a 
boy  clad  in  his  little  girl  petticoats,  with 
a fair  chubby  face;  the  other  in  a little 
straight  white  night-gown,  with  long, 
shining  wings,  and  the  same  face.  Betsey 
had  not  enough  imagination  to  change 
the  face.  Little  Willie  Caxton’s  angel  was 
still  himself  to  her,  although  decked  in 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  resurrection. 

“I  s’pose  I can’t  feel  about  it  nor  write 
about  it  anything  the  way  I could  if  I’d 
had  any  children  of  my  own  an’  lost 
’em.  I s’pose  it  would  have  come  home 
to  me  different,”  Betsey  murmured  once, 
sniffing.  A soft  color  flamed  up  under 
her  curls  at  the  thought.  For  a second 
the  room  seemed  all  aslant  writh  white 


wings,  and  smiling  with  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren that  had  never  been.  Betsey  straight- 
ened herself  as  if  she  were  trying  to  be 
dignified  to  her  inner  consciousness. 
“That’s  one  trouble  I’ve  been  clear  of, 
anyhow,”  said  she;  “an’  I guess  I can 
enter  into  her  feelin's  considerable.” 

She  glanced  at  a great  pink  shell  on 
the  shelf,  and  remembered  how  she  had 
often  given  it  to  the  dead  child  to  play 
with  when  he  had  been  in  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  how  he  had  put  it  to  his  ear  to 
hear  the  sea. 

“Dear  little  fellow!”  she  sobbed,  and 
sat  awhile  with  her  handkerchief  at  her 
face. 

Betsey  wrote  her  poem  upon  backs  of 
old  letters  and  odd  scraps  of  paper.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  procure  enough  paper 
for  fair  copies  of  her  poems  when  com- 
posed ; she  was  forced  to  be  very  econom- 
ical with  the  first  draft.  Her  portfolio 
was  piled  with  a loose  litter  of  written 
papers  when  she  at  length  arose  and 
stretched  her  stiff  limbs.  It  was  near 
sunset  ; men  with  dinner  pails  were 
tramping  past  the  gate,  going  home  from 
their  work. 

Betsey  laid  the  portfolio  on  the  table. 
“There!  I’ve  wrote  sixteen  verses,”  said 
she, “an’  I guess  I’ve  got  everything  in. 
I guess  she’ll  think  that’s  enough.  I can 
copy  it  off  nice  to-morrow.  I can’t  see  to- 
night to  do  it,  anyhow.” 

There  were  red  spots  on  Betsey’s  cheeks ; 
her  knees  were  unsteady  when  she  walked. 
She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  made  a 
fire,  and  set  on  the  teakettle.  “I  guess 
I won’t  warm  up  them  potatoes  to-night,” 
said  she;  “I’ll  have  the  bread  an’  jelly, 
an’  save  ’em  for  breakfast.  Somehow  I 
don’t  seem  to  feel  so  much  like  ’em  as  I 
did,  an’  fried  potatoes  is  apt  to  lay  heavy 
at  night.” 

When  the  kettle  boiled,  Betsey  drank 
her  cup  of  tea  and  soaked  her  slice  of  bread 
in  it;  then  she  put  away  her  cup  and  sau- 
cer and  plate,  and  went  out  to  water  her 
garden.  The  weather  was  so  dry  and  hot 
it  had  to  be  watered  every  night.  Betsey 
had  to  carry  the  water  from  a neighbor’s 
well : her  own  was  dry.  Back  and  forth 
she  went  in  the  deepening  twilight,  her 
slender  body  strained  to  one  side  with  the 
heavy  water  pail,  until  the  garden  -mould 
looked  dark  and  wet.  Then  she  took  in 
the  canarv-bird,  locked  up  her  house,  and 
soon  her  light  went  out.  Often  on  these 
summer  nights,  Betsey  went  to  bed  with- 
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oat  lighting  a lamp  at  all.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  it  was  a beautiful  starlight  night. 
She  lay  awake  nearly  all  night,  thinking 
over  her  poem.  She  altered  several  lines 
in  her  mind. 

She  arose  early,  made  herself  a cup  of 
tea,  and  warmed  over  the  potatoes,  then 
sat  down  to  copy  the  poem.  She  wrote  it 
out  on  both  sides  of  note-paper,  in  a neat, 
cramped  hand.  It  was  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  before  it  was  finished.  She  had 
been  obliged  to  stop  work  and  cook  the 
beans  for  dinner,  although  she  begrudged 
the  time.  When  the  poem  was  fairly 
copied,  she  rolled  it  neatly  and  tied  it 
with  a bit  of  black  ribbon;  then  she 
made  herself  ready  to  carry  it  to  Mrs. 
Caxton’s. 

It  was  a hot  afternoon.  Betsey  went 
down  the  street  in  her  thinnest  dress — an 
old  delaine,  with  delicate  bunches  of  faded 
flowers  on  a faded  green  ground.  There 
was  a narrow  green  belt  ribbon  around 
her  long  waist.  She  wore  a green  barege 
bonnet,  stiffened  with  rattans,  scooping 
over  her  face,  with  her  curls  pushed  for- 
ward over  her  thin  cheeks  in  two  bunches, 
and  she  carried  a small  green  parasol  with 
a jointed  handle.  Her  costume  was  ob- 
solete, even  in  the  little  country  village 
where  she  lived.  She  had  worn  it  every 
summer  for  the  last  twenty  years.  She 
made  no  more  change  in  her  attire  than 
the  old  perennials  in  her  garden.  She  had 
no  money  with  which  to  buy  new  clothes, 
and  the  old  satisfied  her.  She  had  come 
to  regard  them  as  being  as  unalterably  a 
part  of  herself  as  her  body. 

Betsey  went  on,  setting  her  slim,  cloth- 
gaitered  feet  daintily  in  the  hot  sand  of 
the  road.  She  carried  her  roll  of  poetry 
in  a black  * mitted  hand.  She  walked 
rather  slowly.  She  was  not  very  strong; 
there  was  a limp  feeling  in  her  knees ; her 
face,  under  the  green  shade  of  her  bonnet, 
was  pale  and  moist  with  the  heat. 

She  was  glad  to  reach  Mrs.  Caxton’s  and 
sit  down  in  her  parlor,  damp  and  cool  and 
dark  as  twilight,  for  the  blinds  and  cur- 
tains had  been  drawn  all  day.  Not  a 
breath  of  the  fervid  out-door  air  had  pene- 
trated it. 

‘'Come  right  in  this  way;  it's  cooler 
than  the  sittin’-roora,”  Mrs.  Caxton  said; 
and  Betsey  sank  into  the  hair  cloth  rocker 
and  waved  a palm-leaf  fan. 

Mrs.  Caxton  sat  close  to  the  window  in 
the  dim  light,  and  read  the  poem.  She 
took  out  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  her 


eyes  as  she  read.  “It’s  beautiful,  beauti- 
ful,” she  said,  tearfully, when  she  had  fin- 
ished. “It’s  jest  as  comfortin’  as  it  can 
be,  and  you  worked  that  in  about  his  new 
suit  so  nice.  I feel  real  obliged  to  you, 
Betsey,  and  you  shall  have  one  of  the 
printed  ones  when  they’re  done.  I’m  go- 
in’  to  see  to  it  right  ofP.” 

Betsey  flushed  and  smiled.  It  was  to  her 
as  if  her  poem  had  been  approved  and  ac- 
cepted by  one  of  the  great  magazines.  She 
had  the  pride  and  self- wonderment  of  re- 
cognized genius.  She  went  home  buoy- 
antly, under  the  wilting  sun,  after  her  cal  l 
was  done.  When  she  reached  home  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  tell  her  tri- 
umph, but  the  hot  spicy  breath  of  the  ever- 
green hedge  and  the  fervent  sweetness  of 
the  sweet-pease  seemed  to  greet  her  like 
the  voices  of  friends. 

She  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  printed 
poem.  Mrs.  Caxton  brought  it,  and  she 
inspected  it,  neatly  printed  in  its  black 
border.  She  was  quite  overcome  with 
innocent  pride. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  but  it  does  read 
pretty  well,”  said  she. 

“It’s  beautiful,” said  Mrs.  Caxton,  fer- 
vently. “Mr.  White  said  he  never  read 
anything  any  more  touchin’,  when  I car- 
ried it  to  him  to  print.  I think  folks  are 
goin’  to  think  a good  deal  of  havin’  it. 
I’ve  had  two  dozen  printed.” 

It  was  to  Betsey  like  a large  edition  of 
a book.  She  had  written  obituary  poems 
before,  but  never  one  had  been  printed  in 
this  sumptuous  fashion.  “I  declare  I 
think  it  would  look  pretty  framed!” said 
she. 

‘‘Well,  I don’t  know  but  it  would,” 
said  Mrs.  Caxton.  4 ‘ Anybody  might  have 
a neat  little  black  frame,  and  it  would 
look  real  appropriate.” 

“I  wonder  how  much  it  would  cost?” 
said  Betsey. 

After  Mrs.  Caxton  had  gone,  she  sat 
long,  staring  admiringly  at  the  poem,  and 
speculating  as  to  the  cost  of  a frame. 
“There  ain’t  no  use;  I can’t  have  it  no- 
how, not  if  it  don’t  cost  more’ll  a quar- 
ter of  a dollar,”  said  she. 

Then  she  put  the  poem  away  and  got 
her  supper.  Nobody  knew  how  frugal 
Betsey  Dole's  suppers  and  breakfasts  and 
dinners  were.  Nearly  all  her  food  in  the 
summer  came  from  the  scanty  vegetables 
which  flourished  between  the  flowers  in 
her  garden.  She  ate  scarcely  more  than 
her  canary-bird,  and  sang  as  assiduously. 
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Her  income  was  almost  infinitesimal : the 
interest  at  a low  per  cent,  of  a tiny  sum  in 
the  village  savings-bank,  the  remnant  of 
her  father’s  little  hoard  after  his  final  ex- 
penses had  been  paid.  Betsey  had  lived 
upon  it  for  twenty  years,  and  considered 
herself  well-to-do.  She  had  never  re- 
ceived a cent  for  her  poems;  she  had  not 
thought  of  such  a thing  as  possible.  The 
appearance  of  this  last  in  such  shape  was 
worth  more  to  her  than  its  words  repre- 
sented in  as  many  dollars. 

Betsey  kept  the  poem  pinned  on  the 
wall  under  the  looking-glass;  if  any  one 
came  in,  she  tried  with  delicate  hints  to 
call  attention  to  it.  It  was  two  weeks  af- 
ter she  received  it  that  the  downfall  of 
her  innocent  pride  came. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Caxton  called.  It 
was  raining  hard.  Betsey  could  scarcely 
believe  it  was  she  when  she  went  to  the 
door  and  found  her  standing  there. 

“ Why,  Mis'  Caxton  !”  said  she.  “Ain’t 
you  wet  to  your  skin?” 

“Yes,  I guess  I be,  pretty  near.  I s’pose 
I hadn't  ought  to  come  ’way  down  here 
in  such  a soak;  but  I went  into  Sarah 
Rogers’s  a minute  after  dinner,  and  some- 
thing she  said  made  me  so  mad,  I made 
up  my  mind  I’d  come  down  here  and  tell 
you  about  it  if  I got  drowned.”  Mrs. 
Caxton  was  out  of  breath ; rain-drops 
trickled  from  her  hair  over  her  face;  she 
stood  in  the  door  and  shut  her  umbrella 
with  a vicious  shake  to  scatter  the  water 
from  it.  “I  don’t  know  what  you're 
goin’  to  do  with  this,”  said  she;  “it’s 
drippinV’ 

“I’ll  take  it  out  an’  put  it  in  the  kitch- 
en sink.” 

“Well,  I’ll  take  off  my  shawl  here  too, 
and  you  can  hang  it  out  in  the  kitchen. 
I spread  this  shawl  out.  I thought  it 
would  keep  the  rain  off  me  some.  I 
know  one  thing,  I'm  goin’  to  have  a wa- 
ter-proof if  I live.” 

When  the  two  w omen  w ere  seated  in  the 
sitting-room,  Mrs.  Caxton  was  quiet  for  a 
moment.  There  was  a hesitating  look  on 
her  face,  fresh  with  the  moist  wind,  with 
strands  of  wet  hair  clinging  to  the  tem- 
ples. 

“I  don’t  know  as  I had  ought  to  tell 
you,”  she  said,  doubtfully. 

“ Why  hadn’t  you  ought  to  ?” 

“Well,  I don’t  care;  I’m  goin'  to,  any- 
how'. I think  you'd  ought  to  know,  an’ 
it  ain't  so  bad  for  you  as  it  is  for  me.  It 
don't  begin  to  be.  I put  considerable 


money  into  ’em.  I think  Mr.  White  was 
pretty  high,  myself.” 

Betsey  looked  scared.  “What  is  it?” 
she  asked,  in  a weak  voice. 

“ Sarah  Rogers  says  that  the  minister 
told  her  Ida  that  that  poetry  you  wrote 
was  jest  as  poor  as  it  could  be , an’  it 
was  in  dreadful  bad  taste  to  have  it 
printed  an ’ sent  round  that  way . What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?” 

Betsey  did  not  reply.  She  sat  looking 
at  Mrs.  Caxton  as  a victim  whom  the  first 
blow  h&d  not  killed  might  look  at  her 
executioner.  Her  face  was  like  a pale 
wedge  of  ice  between  her  curls. 

, Mrs.  Caxton  went  on.  “ Yes,  she  said 
that  right  to  my  face,  word  for  word.  An’ 
there  was  something  else.  She  said  the 
minister  said  that  you  had  never  wrote 
anything  that  could  be  called  poetry,  an’ 
it  was  a dreadful  waste  of  time.  I don’t 
s’pose  he  thought  ’twas  cornin’  back  to 
you.  You  know  he  goes  with  Ida  Rogers, 
an’  I s’pose  he  said  it  to  her  kind  of  confi- 
dential when  she  showed  him  the  poetry. 
There!  I gave  Sarah  Rogers  one  of  them 
nice  printed  ones,  an’  she  acted  glad 
enough  to  have  it.  Bad  taste!  H’m! 
If  anybody  wants  to  say  anything  against 
that  beautiful  poetry,  printed  with  that 
nice  black  border,  they  can.  I don’t  care  if 
it's  the  minister,  or  who  it  is.  I don’t  care 
if  he  does  write  poetry  himself,  an’  has 
had  some  printed  in  a magazine.  Maybe 
his  ain’t  quite  so  fine  as  he  thinks  ’tis. 
Maybe  them  magazine  folks  jest  took  his 
for  lack  of  something  better.  I'd  like  to 
have  you  send  that  poetry  there.  Bad 
taste ! I jest  got  right  up.  ‘ Sarah  Rogers,  ’ 
says  I,  4 1 hope  you  won't  never  do  any- 
thing yourself  in  any  worse  taste.’  I 
trembled  so  I could  hardly  speak,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  I’d  come  right  straight 
over  here.” 

Mrs.  Caxton  went  on  and  on.  Betsey 
sat  listening,  and  saying  nothing.  She 
looked  ghastly.  Just  before  Mrs.  Caxton 
went  home  she  noticed  it.  “Why,  Betsey 
Dole,”  she  cried,  “you  look  as  white  as 
a sheet.  You  ain’t  takin’  it  to  heart  as 
much  as  all  that  comes  to,  I hope.  Good- 
ness, I wish  I hadn’t  told  you!” 

“I’d  a good  deal  ruther  you  told  me,” 
replied  Betsey, with  a certain  dignity.  She 
looked  at  Mrs.  Caxton.  Her  back  was  as 
stiff  as  if  she  was  bound  to  a stake. 

“Well,  I thought  you  would,”  said  Mrs. 
Caxton,  uneasily;  “and  you’re  dreadful 
silly  if  you  take  it  to  heart,  Betsey,  that's 
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all  I've  got  to  say.  Goodness,  I guess  I 
don't,  and  it’s  full  as  hard  on  me  as  ’tis  on 
you !” 

Mrs.  Caxton  arose  to  go.  Betsey 
brought  her  shawl  and  umbrella  from 
the  kitchen,  and  helped  her  off.  Mrs. 
Caxton  turned  on  the  door-step  and  look- 
ed back  at  Betsey’s  white  face.  “Now 
don’t  go  to  thinkin’  about  it  any  more,” 
said  she.  “I  ain’t  goin’  to.  It  ain’t 
worth  mindin’.  Everybody  knows  what 
Sarah  Rogers  is.  Good-by.” 

“Good-by,  Mis’  Caxton,”  said  Betsey. 
She  went  back  into  the  sitting-room.  It 
was  a cold  rain,  and  the  room  was  gloomy 
and  chilly.  She  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window,  watching  the  rain  pelt  on  the 
hedge.  The  bird-cage  hung  at  the  other 
window.  The  bird  watched  her  with  his 
head  on  one  side;  then  he  begun  to  chirp. 

Suddenly  Betsey  faced  about,  and  be- 
gan talking.  It  was  not  as  if  she  were 
talking  to  herself;  it  seemed  as  if  she  rec- 
ognized some  other  presence  in  the  room. 
“I'd  like  to  know  if  it’s  fair,”  said  she. 
“I'd  like  to  know  if  you  think  it’s  fair. 
Had  I ought  to  have  been  born  with  the 
wantin’  to  write  poetry  if  I couldn’t 
write  it — had  I ? Had  I ought  to  have 
been  let  to  write  all  my  life,  an’  not  know 
before  there  wa’n’t  any  use  in  it  ? Would 
it  be  fair  if  that  canary-bird  there,  that 
’ain't  never  done  anything  but  sing, 
should  turn  out  not  to  be  singin’?  Would 
it.  I’d  like  to  know  ? S’pose  them  sweet- 
pease  shouldn’t  be  smellin’  the  right  way  ? 
I 'ain't  been  dealt  with  as  fair  as  they  have. 
I’d  like  to  know  if  I have.” 

The  bird  trilled  and  trilled.  It  was  as 
if  the  golden  down  on  his  throat  bubbled. 
Betsey  went  across  the  room  to  a cup- 
board beside  the  chimney.  On  the  shelves 
were  neatly  stacked  newspapers  and  little 
white  rolls  of  writing-paper.  Betsey  be- 
gan clearing  the  shelves.  She  took  out 
the  newspapers  first,  got  the  scissors,  and 
cut  a poem  neatly  out  of  the  corners  of 
each.  Then  she  took  up  the  clipped 
poems  and  the  white  rolls  in  her  apron, 
and  carried  them  into  the  kitchen.  She 
cleaned  out  the  stove  carefully,  removing 
every  trace  of  ashes;  then  she  put  in  the 
papers,  and  set  them  on  fire.  She  stood 
watching  them  as  their  edges  curled  and 
blackened,  then  leaped  into  flame.  Her 
face  twisted  as  if  the  fire  were  curling 
over  it  also.  Other  women  might  have 
burned  their  lovers'  letters  in  agony  of 
heart.  Betsey  had  never  had  any  lover, 


but  she  was  burning  all  the  love-letters 
that  had  passed  between  her  and  life. 
When  the  flames  died  out  she  got  a blue 
china  sugar-bowl  from  the  pantry  and 
dipped  the  ashes  into  it  with  one  of  her 
thin  silver  teaspoons;  then  she  put  on 
the  cover  and  set  it  away  in  the  sitting- 
room  cupboard. 

The  bird,  who  had  been  silent  while 
she  was  out,  began  chirping  again.  Bet- 
sey went  back  to  the  pantry  and  got  a 
lump  of  sugar,  which  she  stuck  between 
the  cage  wires.  She  looked  at  the  clock 
on  the  kitchen  shelf  as  she  went  by.  It 
was  after  six.  “I  guess  I don’t  want  any 
supper  to-night,”  she  muttered. 

She  sat  down  by  the  window  again. 
The  bird  pecked  at  his  sugar.  Betsey  shiv- 
ered and  coughed.  She  had  coughed  more 
or  less  for  years.  People  said  she  had  the 
old-fashioned  consumption.  She  sat  at 
the  window  until  it  was  quite  dark;  then 
she  went  to  bed  in  her  little  bedroom  out 
of  the  sitting-room.  She  shivered  so  she 
could  not  hold  herself  upright  crossing 
the  room.  She  coughed  a great  deal  in 
the  night. 

Betsey  was  always  an  early  riser.  She 
was  up  at  five  the  next  morning.  The 
sun  shone,  but  it  was  very  cold  for  the 
season.  The  leaves  showed  white  in  a 
north  wind,  and  the  flowers  looked  bright- 
er than  usual,  though  they  were  bent  with 
the  rain  of  the  day  before.  Betsey  went 
out  in  the  garden  to  straighten  her  sweet- 
pease. 

Coming  back,  a neighbor  passing  in  the 
street  eyed  her  curiously.  “Why,  Bet- 
sey, you  sick  ?”  said  she. 

“No;  I’m  kinder  chilly,  that’s  all,”  re- 
plied Betsey. 

But  the  woman  went  home  and  report- 
ed that  Betsy  Dole  looked  dreadfully,  and 
she  didn’t  believe  she’d  ever  see  another 
summer. 

It  was  now  late  August.  Before  Octo- 
ber it  was  quite  generally  recognized  that 
Betsey  Dole’s  life  was  nearly  over.  She 
had  no  relatives,  and  hired  nurses  were 
rare  in  this  little  village.  Mrs.  Caxton 
came  voluntarily  and  took  care  of  her, 
only  going  home  to  prepare  her  hus- 
band’s meals.  Betsey’s  bed  was  moved 
into  the  sitting-room,  and  the  neighbors 
came  every  day  to  see  her,  and  brought 
little  delicacies.  Betsey  had  talked  very 
little  all  her  life;  she  talked  less  now,  and 
there  was  a reticence  about  her  which 
somewhat  intimidated  the  other  women. 
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They  would  look  pityingly  and  solemnly 
at  her,  and  whisper  in  the  entry  when 
they  went  out. 

Betsey  never  complained ; but  she  kept 
asking  if  the  minister  had  got  home.  He 
had  been  called  away  by  his  mother’s 
illness,  and  returned  only  a week  before 
Betsey  died. 

He  came  over  at  once  to  see  her.  Mrs. 
Caxton  ushered  him  in  one  afternoon. 

“ Here’s  Mr.  Lang  come  to  see  you,  Bet- 
sey,” said  she,  in  the  tone  she  would  have 
used  toward  a little  child.  She  placed  the 
rocking-chair  for  the  minister,  and  was 
about  to  seat  herself,  when  Betsey  spoke: 

“Would  you  mind  goin’  out  in  the 
kitchen  jest  a few  minutes,  Mis’  Caxton?” 
said  she. 

Mrs.  Caxton  arose,  and  went  out  with 
an  embarrassed  trot.  Then  there  was  a 
silence.  The  minister  was  a young  man 
—a  country  boy  who  had  worked  his 
way  through  a country  college.  He  was 
gaunt  and  awkward,  but  sturdy  in  his 
loose  black  clothes.  He  had  a homely, 
impetuous  face,  with  a good  forehead. 

He  looked  at  Betsey’s  gentle  wasted 
face  sunken  in  the  pillow,  framed  by  its 
clusters  of  curls;  finally  he  begun  to 
speak  in  the  stilted  fashion,  yet  with  a 
certain  force  by  reason  of  his  unpolish- 
ed honesty,  about  her  spiritual  welfare. 
Betsey  listened  quietly;  now  and  then 
she  assented.  She  had  been  a church 
member  for  years.  It  seemed  new  to  the 
young  man  that  this  elderly  maiden, 
drawing  near  the  end  of  her  simple,  in- 
nocent life,  had  indeed  her  lamp,  which 
no  strong  winds  of  temptation  had  ever 
met,  well  trimmed  and  burning. 

When  he  paused,  Betsey  spoke.  “ Will 
you  go  to  the  cupboard  side  of  the  chim- 
ney and  bring  me  the  blue  sugar-bowl  on 
the  top  shelf?”  said  she,  feebly. 

The  young  man  stared  at  her  a minute; 
then  he  went  to  the  cupboard,  and  brought 
the  sugar-bowl  to  her.  He  held  it,  and 
Betsey  took  off  the  lid  with  her  weak 
hand.  “Do  you  see  what’s  in  there?” 
said  she. 

“ It  looks  like  ashes.” 

“ It's — the  ashes  of  all—  the  poetry  I — 
ever  wrote.” 

“Whv,  what  made  you  burn  it,  Miss 
Dole?” 

“I  found  out  it  wa'n’t  worth  nothin’.” 

The  minister  looked  at  her  in  a be- 
wildered way.  He  began  to  question  if 
she  were  not  wandering  in  her  mind. 


He  did  not  once  suspect  his  own  connec- 
tion with  the  matter. 

Betsey  fastened  her  eager  sunken  eyes 
upon  his  face.  “What  I want  to  know 
is — if  you’ll  ’tend  to — havin’  this — buried 
with  me.” 

The  minister  recoiled.  He  thought  to 
himself  that  she  certainly  was  wander- 
ing. 

“ No,  I ain’t  out  of  my  head,”  said  Bet- 
sey. “ I know  what  I’m  sayin’.  Maybe 
it’s  queer  soundin’,  but  it's  a notion  I’ve 
took.  If  you’ll — ’tend  to  it,  I shall  be— 
much  obliged.  I don’t  know  anybody 
else  I can  ask.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  attend  to  it,  if  you  wish  me 
to,  Miss  Dole,”  said  the  minister,  in  a se- 
rious, perplexed  manner.  She  replaced 
the  lid  on  the  sugar-bowl,  and  left  it  in 
his  hands. 

“ Well,  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  ’tend  to  it;  an’  now  there’s  something 
else,”  said  she. 

“What  is  it,  Miss  Dole ?” 

She  hesitated  a moment.  “You  write 
poetry,  don’t  you  ?” 

The  minister  colored.  “Why,  yes;  a 
little  sometimes.” 

“It’s  good  poetry,  ain’t  it ? They  print- 
ed some  in  a magazine.” 

The  minister  laughed  confusedly. 
“Well,  Miss  Dole,  I don’t  know  how 
good  poetry  it  may  be,  but  they  did  print 
some  in  a magazine.” 

Betsey  lay  looking  at  him.  “I  never 
wrote  none  that  was— good,”  she  whis- 
pered, presently ; “ but  I’ve  been  thinkin’ 
— if  you  would  jest  write  a few — lines 
about  me — afterward — I’ve  been  think- 
in’ that — mebbe  my — dyin’  was  goin’  to 
make  me — a good  subject  for — poetry,  if 
I never  wrote  none.  If  you  would  jest 
write  a fewr  lines.” 

The  minister  stood  holding  the  sugar- 
bowl;  he  was  quite  pale  with  bewilder- 
ment and  sympathy.  “I’ll — do  the  best 
I can,  Miss  Dole,”  he  stammered. 

“I’ll  be  much  obliged,” said  Betsey,  as 
if  the  sense  of  grateful  obligation  was 
immortal  like  herself.  She  smiled,  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  smile  was  as  evident 
through  the  drawn  lines  of  her  mouth  as 
the  old  red  in  the  leaves  of  a withered 
rose.  The  sun  wTas  setting:  a red  beam 
flashed  softly  over  the  top  of  the  hedge 
and  lay  along  the  opposite  wall;  then  the 
bird  in  his  cage  began  to  chirp.  He 
chirped  faster  and  faster  until  he  trilled 
into  a triumphant  song. 
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BY  FREDERICK  DANIEL. 


A FEW  years  ago  a valuable  collection 
of  original  letters  handed  down  from 
the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  era  of 
Virginia  was  presented  to  the  authorities 
of  that  State  by  the  descendant  of  one  of 
the  Revolutionary  families,  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Massie,  of  Nelson  County,  Virginia. 
The  ancestor  of  Mr.  Massie  was  the  ex- 
ecutor of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Adams, 
and  it  was  as  such  that  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  44  Adams  letters.”  The  fol- 
lowing series,  culled  from  the  file  of 
Thomas  Adams,  who  was  a wealthy  mer- 
chant in  New  Kent  County,  Virginia, 
and  afterward  a Virginia  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  gives  a life-like 
glimpse  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written.  Mr.  Adams  resided  a year  in 
London  as  a 44 Virginia  Merchant,”  sev- 
eral of  the  letters  being  addressed  to  him 
there, care  of  the 44  Virginia  Coffee  House.” 

London,  Deer.  8,  1762. 

Dear  Sir, — ....Preliminaries  of  Peace  have 
been  signed  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  I bear.  I hope  the  Proclamation  of 
Peace  will  shortly  take  place,  & have  a ben- 
eficial effect  on  the  price  of  Tobacco  .... 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

John  Bland. 

To  Major  Thomas  Adams,  Esq., 
in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

[Engraved  Circular.] 

London,  31*/  March  1770. 
Sir, — It  having  been  intimated  to  us  by 
Capt*  Mitchell,  of  the  Lord  Baltimore,  that 
a Report  hath  some  time  prevailed  in  Mary 
Land  that  we  are  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Re- 
ligion, &,  tbo’  void  of  the  least  foundation 
in  Truth,  has  been  circulated  with  art  by 
wicked  & designing  People  (in  order  to 
prejudice  our  interests  with  all  those  who  are 
not  of  that  church)  from  our  having  been  fa- 
voured with  the  consignments  of  several  gen- 
tlemen of  that  Persuasion  who  have  constant- 
ly consigned  ns  their  Tobaccos,  not  on  account 
of  Religion,  but  their  knowledge  of  the  good 
usage  and  regular  accounts  sent  them,  & 
they  considered  no  merchants  could  serve 
them  better  or  with  more  justice,  to  those 
amongst  friends  we  ho'd  ourselves  highly 
obliged.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  declare 
to  you  & the  rest  of  onr  friends  that  the  Re- 
port is  false  and  groundless,  & to  assure  you 
that  neither  of  us  or  our  Parents  ever  pro- 
fessed any  other  than  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion, & Friends'  to  the  present  Happy  Es- 
tablishment. 

Vol.  LXXXI.— No.  482. -2 1 


We  are  well  convinced  that  this  malicious 
Report  has  been  very  hurtful  to  us,  but  we 
hope  this  method  taken  to  contradict  it  will 
have  the  desired  effect,  & that  we  shall 
have  the  renewal  of  your  favours,  which  we 
have  been  so  unjustly  deprived  of  by  these  no- 
torious falsehoods  propagated  by  our  enemies. 

We  are  with  great  respect,  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged,  humble  servants, 
Perkins  Buchanan  & Brown. 

Virginia,  July  30,  1770. 

Gentlemen, — This  will  be  handed  to  you 

by  Capt.  Woodford  with  hhds  Tobacco. 

The  enclosed  letter  is  from  my  much  esteem- 
ed friend  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  There  is  no 
man  living  who  I wish  more  to  oblige,  as  I 
think  there  is  none  of  greater  merit.  He  is  a 
Counsellor  at  Law  & a shining  ornament  to 
it.  If  you  can  supply  his  friend  Mr.  Ogilvie 
with  a little  money  <fc  any  way  contribute 
towards  forwarding  his  ordination,  it  will  be 
laying  Mr.  Jefterson  & many  others  under 
lasting  obligations.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  generally  to  take  notice  of  such  young 
fellows  as  come  for  ordination  ; little  civilities 
in  a strange  country  make  deep  impressions, 

& the  good  word  of  a respectable  clergyman 
has  great  weight  in  his  parish  now.  Your 
touching  on  the  subject  of  religion  surprized 
your  friends  here.  People  here  in  general 
think  too  little  of  religion.  Contts  could  not 
read  that  part  of  your  letter  with  any  degree 
of  patience.  He  says  you  ought  to  have  known 
by  his  letter  that  he  was  a man  of  more  sense 
than  to  care  what  religion  you  were  of,  but 
swears  from  his  heart  that  he  had  rather  you 
were  a Roman  Catholick  than  a Presbyterian. 

I imagine  he  will  say  something  droll  to  you 
on  the  occasion  in  his  next. 

I am  yours  sincerely 

Thomas  Adams. 

To,  Messrs  Perkins  Buchanan  & Brown, 

London. 

Monticello,  Feb.  20,  1771. 

Dear  Sir, — Not  expecting  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  again  before  you  leave  the 
country,  I inclose  you  au  order  on  the  inspect- 
ors at  Shockoe  for  two  hhds  of  tob°  which 
I consign  to  you,  and  give  you  also  the  trouble 
of  shipping  as  I am  too  far  from  the  spot  to  do 
it  myself.  They  are  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  articles  on  the  back  hereof.  You 
will  observe  that  part  of  these  articles  (such 
as  are  licensed  by  the  association)  are  to  be 
sent  at  any  event.  Another  part  (being  pro- 
hibited) are  only  to  be  sent  if  the  tea  act 
should  be  repealed  before  you  get  home  ; if  it 
is  not.  you  will  observe  a third  class  to  be  sent 
instead  of  those  which  are  prohibited.  I am 
not  without  expectation  that  the  repeal  may 
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take  place.  I believe  the  parliament  want 
nothing  but  a colorable  motive  to  adopt  this 
measure.  The  conduct  of  our  brethren  of 
New  York  affords  them  this.  You  will  observe 
by  my  invoice  that  I have  supposed  my  tob° 
to  clear  me  £50.  sterl.  pr  hlid;  should  it  be 
less,  dock  the  invoice  of  such  articles  as  yon 
think  I may  get  in  the  country. — In  conse- 
quence of  your  recommendation  I wrote  to 
Waller  last  June  for  £45  sterl.  worth  of  books 
inclosing  him  a bill  of  exchange  to  that 
amount.  Having  written  to  Benson  Fearson 
for  another  parcel  of  nearly  the  same  amount, 
I directed  him  to  purchase  them  also  of  Wal- 
ler. I acquainted  both  of  the  necessity  of  my 
situation  brought  on  by  the  unlucky  loss  of 
my  library,  and  pressed  them  most  earnestly 
to  lose  not  a day  in  sending  them  ; yet  I have 
heard  not  a tittle  from  either  gentleman. — I 
mentioned  to  you  that  I had  become  one  of 
several  securities  for  a gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance lately  engaged  in  trade.  I hope 
and  iudeed  hear  he  is  doing  very  well ; I 
would  not  therefore  take  any  step  to  wound 
his  credit;  but  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be 
done  without  affecting  that,  I must  beg  you 
to  have  me  secured.  It  can  surely  do  no  mis- 
chief to  see  that  his  remittances  are  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  money  for  which  we  stand 
engaged,  and  not  of  any  new  importations  of 
goods  made  afterwards.  I must  rely  entirely 
on  your  friendly  assistance  in  the  matter, 
which  I assure  you  gives  me  concern,  as  should 
my  friend  prove  unsuccessful,  (and  ill  fortune 
may  render  auy  person  unsuccessful,)  it  might 
sweep  away  the  whole  of  my  little  fortune. — - 
I must  once  more  trouble  you  for  my  friend 
Ogilvie.  The  commissary  promised  to  write 
in  his  favor  to  the  bishop  by  Necks.  I did 
not  see  his  letter,  and  with  this  gentleman  I 
believe  no  farther  than  I see.  I wrote  by  the 
same  opportunity  to  Ogilvie  and  apprised  him 
of  the  commissary’s  engagement.  Should  your 
route  to  the  ship  be  thro’  Wms.burgh  I would 
trouble  you  to  know  whether  he  lias  in  truth 
written  or  not.  The  inclosed  letter  to  Ogilvie 
you  will  please  to  deliver  with  our  most  ear- 
nest advice  that  he  lose  not  a day  in  coming 
over. — One  farther  favor  and  I am  done ; to 
search  the  Herald’s  office  for  the  arms  of  my 
family.  I have  what  I have  been  told  were 
the  family  arms,  but  on  what  authority  I know' 
not.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  none.  If  so, 
I would  with  your  assistance  become  a pur- 
chaser, having  Sterne’s  word  for  it  that  a coat 
of  arms  may  be  purchased  as  cheap  as  any 
other  coat. — The  things  I have  desired  you  to 
purchase  for  me  I would  beg  you  to  hasten, 
particularly  the  Clavichord,  which  I have  di- 
rected to  be  purchased  in  Hamburgh,  because 
they  are  better  made  there,  and  much  cheaper. 
Leave  me  a line  before  you  go  away  with  in- 
structions how  to  direct  to  you.  I am  Dr.  Sir, 
Your  sincere  friend 

Th:  Jefferson 

To,  Mr.  Thomas  Adams. 


Monticei.lo,  June  1,  1771. 

Dear  Sir, — As  it  was  somewhat  doubtful 
when  you  left  the  country  how  far  my  little 
invoice  delivered  you  might  be  complied  with 
till  we  should  know  the  fate  of  the  association, 
I desired  you  to  withhold  purchasing  the 
things  till  you  should  hear  farther  from  me. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociates is  not  yet  arrived;  however  from  the 
universal  sense  of  those  who  are  likely  to  at- 
tend, it  seems  reduced  to  a certainty  that  the 
restrictions  will  be  taken  off  every  thing  but 
the  dutied  articles.  I will  therefore  venture 
to  desire  that  branch  of  my  invoice  may  be 
complied  with  in  which  were  some  shoes  and 
other  prohibited  articles;  since  if  contrary  to 
our  expectations  the  restrictions  should  be 
continued,  I can  store,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
them  as  our  committees  please.  I must  alter 
one  article  in  the  invoice.  I wrote  therein 
for  a Clavichord.  I have  since  seen  a Forte- 
piano  and  am  charmed  with  it.  Send  mo  this 
instrument  then  instead  of  the  Clavichord: 
let  the  case  be  of  fine  mahogany,  solid,  not 
veneered,  the  compass  from  Double  G.  to  F.  in 
alt,  a plenty  of  spare  strings;  and  the  work- 
manship of  the  whole  very  handsome  aud 
worthy  the  acceptance  of  a lady  for  whom  I 
intend  it.  I must  add  also  i doz  pr  India  cot- 
ton stockings  for  myself  <©  10/  sterl  pr  pair,  i 
doz  pr  best  w hite  silk  d° ; and  a largo  umbrella 
with  brass  ribs,  covered  with  green  silk,  and 
neatly  finished.  By  this  change  of  the  Clavi- 
chord into  a Forte-piano  and  addition  of  the 
other  things,  I shall  be  brought  in  debt  to  you, 
to  discharge  which  I will  ship  you  of  the  first 
tobacco  I get  to  the  w arehouse  in  the  fall.  I 
expect  by  that  time,  and  also  from  year  to  year 
afterwards,  I must  send  you  an  invoice,  with 
tobacco,  somewhat  enlarged,  as  I have  it  in 
prospect  to  become  more  regularly  a pater- 
familias.— I desired  the  favor  of  you  to  pro- 
cure me  an  architect.  I must  repeat  the  re- 
quest earnestly,  and  that  you  will  send  him  in 
as  soon  as  yon  can. — I shall  conclude  w ith  one 
petition:  that  you  send  me  the  articles  con- 
tained in  my  invoice  and  written  for  above  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this,  as  I suppose  they  may 
be  bought  ready  made ; aud  particularly  the 
Forte-piano,  for  which  I shall  be  very  impa- 
tient. By  this  means  I may  get  them  in  Oc- 
tob.,  which  will  prevent  my  being  obliged  to 
purchaso  as  I must  do  if  they  do  not  come  in 
time.  I am  Dr.  Sir, 

. Your  affectionate  friend 

Tn.  Jei-terson. 

To,  Mr.  Thomas  Adams, 

to  be  left  at  Nundo’s  Coffee  House 
Fleet  Street, 

London. 

Invoice  of  Goods  ship13  by  Perkins  Buchan- 
an Sl  Brown  on  Board  the  Industry,  James 
Lewis,  P Virginia,  for  Account  and  Kisque  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Esqr. 
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T.  L No.  1 Box  Books  Thos.  Cadell 13.10 

Entry  k all  charge  on  board 2. 

Fre.t  2J  Primage  1/6 

bill  Lad.g  3d 8^6 


Commission  2$  pr.  ct T 

14.  7.6 

Insurance  on  £15  at  2 pr.  ct.  Prem. 

^ pr.  ce.  Comm*,  k Policy 7.6 

£14.15 


Messrs.  Perkins  Bcchanan  k Brown- 

Bo1.  of  T.  Cadell,  Successor  to 


1769.  Mr.  Miller. 

Sept.  19.  £.s.d. 

J.  M.  Jordan, 

T.  I.  Petit.  Jus.  Parliamentum.  C Gilt 

marble  Leaves,  extra,  elegant. ...  1.  4.0 

Gordon's  History  of  Parliament  2 

vols  Do  & Do 0.12.0 

Modus  tenendi  Parliamentumi, — very 
scarce  k could  not  be  got  otherwise 

bound 4.0 

Determinations  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, extra 0.  7.0 

Locke  on  Government  Do  & Do 0.  6.0 

Burlamagne,  Le  Droit  Naturel,  Do  k 

Do 0.18.0 

Ellis's  Tracts  on  Liberty  Do  k Do. . 1.  1.0 

Warner's  History  of  Ireland  Do  k 

Do 1.  4.0 

Warner’s  History  of  Civil  Wars.  Do 

& Do ’ 0.  5.0 

(Euvres  de  Montesquieu  3 vols  Do 

& Do 2.12.6 

Ferguson’s  Civil  Society  Do  k Do.. . 0.17.0 

Stewart’s  Political  Economy  Do  k 

Do 2.12.6 

Paid  for  a box 0.  3.0 


£12.  C O 

Petty’s  Survey  of  Ireland  could  only  be  gut  in 
octavo.  I sent  Montesquieu’s  works  as  the  Spirit 
of  Laws,  &c.,  could  not  be  got  separate  in  quarto. 

To  Tdomas  Adams,  Esq.  in  London. 

Dr.  Sk. — I have  wrote  more  than  once  to 
England  for  Scapula’s  Lexicon.  I have  been 
as  often  answered  that  no  such  book  can  be 
found  in  the  shops.  But  I fancy  my  corre- 
spondents never  applied  to  the  proper  places 
where  classics  are  sold.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  repeat  the  search,  if  convenient,  or, 
if  you  hear  of  it  in  any  old  library,  buy  At 
send  it  me  by  the  first  opportunity.  If  I 
could  ascertain  the  price,  I would  send  you 
the  money;  but  will  take  care  to  remit  it 
upon  the  receiving  of  the  Lexicon. 

I am  Dr.  Sir, 

Yr.  mo.  obt.  servt. 

Edm.  Randolph. 

Dec'  1 1th  1771,  W ““burgh,  Virg*. 

W ms.  burg,  June  22,  1775. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  agreeable  favor  of  the 
4th  February  is  now  before  me.  We  are  here 
in  a most  unhappy  situation.  Our  Governor 
dissolved  the  Assembly  & the  officers  of  the 


Courts  of  Justice  are  without  any  law  for 
regulating  their  fees.  This  has  effectually 
shut  up  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  conutry  Ac 
I expect  they  w ill  remain  so  till  another  As- 
sembly is  called,  which  I suppose  will  not  be 
till  the  Governor  has  orders  from  England. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  for  blocking  up  the 
harbor  of  Boston  with  the  Bill  for  sending 
home  People  to  be  tried  in  England  for  of- 
fences committed  in  America  bas  set  tbe 
whole  continent  in  an  uproar.  Should  the 
latter  be  attempted  to  be  carried  out.  it  w-ill 
certainly  cause  bloodshed.  I desire  my  most 
respectful  compliments  to  your  good  lady  Ac 
family,  & am  very  sincerely  yr.  affect  innate 
friend  & very  hum.  servt. 

Thomas  Adams. 

To  (defaced),  in  London. 

Corotoma.v,  July  10/A  1771. 

Dear  Sir, — Should  it  please  God  to  pre- 
serve Capt.  Woodford  safe  from  tbe  damage 
of  the  seas  and  enemy,  you’ll  receive  by  his 
ship  my  usual  consignment  of  4 hhds  of  Tob®., 
which  I am  satisfied  will  be  made  tbe  most 
of,  & I flatter  myself  it  is  of  good  quality.  I 
have  desired  Capt.  Dobbie  from  this  river  to 
apply  to  you  for  a genteel  watch  for  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, with  a suitable  chain  as  well  as  a small 
neat  seal. 

As  I begin  to  grow  old  At  lazy  & find  exer- 
cise on  horseback  rather  too  much  for  me  twice 
a day,  I w ould  gladly  indulge  myself  in  the 
summer  seaspn  in  a light  open  carriage  to  visit 
my  corn  At  tobacco  fields  in  the  afternoon,  Ac 
therefore  have  determined  to  send  to  England 
for  such  a carriage  as  our  late  Govr.  (Ld.  Bote- 
tourt) brought  w-ith  him  to  Virginia,  known 
by  the  name  of  a Park  Chair,  painted  green, 
full  large  enough  to  carry  two  people,  & con- 
structed with  four  wheels,  an  exact  Phaeton, 
fixed  very  low-  to  the  ground  with  a large  cloth 
cushion  upon  the  seat  & to  he  draw-n  by  one 
horse  only  ; the  whole  conveyance  and  harness 
to  cost  12  pounds  from  the  maker  calculated 
to  travel  upon  level  lands.  This  much  of  a 
conveniency  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you 
for  by  Dohhie’s  next  voyage  hither,  early  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  So  long  as  you  continue 
iu  London  you  may  expect  from  me  at  least  a 
small  annual  consignment.  Farewell. 

I sun  Dear  Sir 

Yr.  affectionate  friend  & servant 

Chas.  Carter. 

To,  Thomas  Adams  Merchant  in  London. 

Lee  Hall,  June  27,  1778. 

Sir, — I see  the  haughty  Court  of  Great 
Britain  & their  Commissioners  have  sent  an 
insulting  message  offering  pardon  to  the  sov- 
ereign, free  & independent  states  of  America. 
I have  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  that,  it 
will  he  treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 
If  America  would  exert  itself,  these  invaders 
might  he  driven  off  the  continent.  Our  coun- 
try seems  to  be  asleep  At  I think  our  govern- 
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meat  wants  energy.  If  yon  have  a spare  mo- 
ment, I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  yon. 

I am,  Sir,  yr.  ol>t.  servt., 

Richard  Lhe. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Adams,  Esq., 

A Delegate  in  Congress  at 

York  in  Pennsylvania. 

Brkmo,  April  2 d,  1779. 

Dear  Sir, — Yon  know  Bremo  Neck  is  an  ont 
of  the  way  place  for  travelers ; it’s  by  accident 
if  I ever  hear  of  any  person  going  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

I should  have  wrote  yon  pr  Col.  Richard 
Meade  had  he  not  set  off  a week  sooner  than 
I expected.  We  have  been  tantalized  with 
Congress  having  received  very  important  news 
from  Europe  (Peace  upon  Honble  Terms,) 
which  was  to  have  been  proclaimed  last  Sat- 
urday, the  27th  March,  in  every  State.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  the  merchants  shut  np  their 
stores  & Tob°  fell  from  £12.10  to  £8  pr  cwt. ; 
indeed  they  would  not  buy  it  at  auy  price. 
I do  not  think  the  last  accounts  for  the  South 
forbode  Peace ; far  from  it,  the  enemy  have 
two  men  to  our  one  & do  almost  as  they 
please. 

#»«•** 

I am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely 

• Bowler  Cocke. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Adams,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  25 th  June  1779. 

Dear  Sir, — I hear  that  your  Assembly  have 
ordered  a Land  Office  to  be  opened.  You  will 
remember  our  conversation  on  this  subject, 
and  what  my  proposals  on  that  subject  were, 
on  which  I wish  to  know  your  sentiments  as 
well  as  those  of  your  friends.  I mean  to  en- 
gage in  Lands  on  a large  scale  some wh ere,  & 
am  at  present  disengaged  <fe  undetermined. 
My  view  generally  is  to  engage  in  a company 
who  should  take  in  a sufficiency  for  a small 
government,  suppose  of  one  hundred  miles 
square.  & those  I can  engage  to  come  into  it 
will  be  able  to  advance  any  sum  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  so  that  the  interest  would  in- 
stantly become  valuable.  On  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi, near  Ilinois,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ohio,  or  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie,  are 
the  places  I should  prefer.  Your  state  will 
never  be  able  to  extend  its  government  to  the 
Ohio,  for  any  time,  hut  the  disputes  which 
must  exist  about  jurisdiction  & will  render 
the  situation  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio  for 
Borne  time  disagreeable.  But  I am  confident 
you  will  never  be  so  mad  as  to  entertain  the 
romantic  notion  of  including  any  thing  be- 
yond the  Ohio,  where  a government  may  he 
fixed  to  our  own  liking.  Indeed  I must  say 
that  if  Virginia  acts  wisely  they  will  never 
oppose  the  Ilinois  <fc  Wabash  companies  from 
forming  & settling  their  purchases.  Since 
the  infant  settlements  are  begun  beyond  the 
River  Ohio,  the  immense  tract  on  this  side 


will  rise  in  value,  as  Continental  money  has 
depreciated. 

I am  with  much  respect,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  ob*.  & very  H umbl  servt., 
Silas  Deane. 

The  Honble  Thomas  Adams,  Esq., 

Wmsburgh,  Virginia 

Per  Mr.  De  Francy. 

Of  course  in  many  of  the  ‘‘colonial” 
letters  of  the  collection,  tobacco,  crops, 
money  matters,  are  standing  topics,  freely 
mingled  with  allusions  to  the  acts  of  the 
“House  of  Burgesses ’’and  of  the  “Home 
Government.”  Several  of  the  future 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence are,  in  ad vance  of  the  great  strug- 
gle, thoroughly  outspoken  against  the 
mother  country. 

A “country  gentleman”  writing  to  a 
correspondent  in  England  gives  a lengthy 
and  minute  account  of  affairs  in  the  col- 
ony. “A  terrible  inundation”  is  report- 
ed to  have  occurred  in  May,  1771,  by 
which  the  “Public  Tobaccos  out  of  the 
Public  Warehouses  were  swept  away,” 
and  “had  to  be  made  good.”  For  this 
purpose  the  Assembly  voted  Treasury 
notes,  on  petition  of  the  colonists,  “the 
same,”  it  is  remarked,  “ who  had  previous- 
ly opposed  the  issuing  of  such  notes  in 
the  last  war  when  the  public  interest  only 
was  at  stake  and  not  their  credit.”  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  feeling  against  the 
“Expediency  of  an  American  Episco- 
pate,” which  project  was  finally  voted 
down,  after  an  “ecclesiastical  meeting,” 
in  the  Assembly,  “as  not  conducive  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  His  Majesty’s 
American  subjects.”  Allusion  is  also 
made  to  a lately  deceased  Governor,  Lord 
Botetourt,  as  “a  great  and  good  man,” 
and  to  a project  then  on  foot  in  the  col- 
ony to  erect  a monument  to  his  memory. 

A bulky  mass  of  “fool’s-cap”  is  headed 
“Outlines  of  a Plan  for  introducing  into 
the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  North 
America  the  different  products  of  Europe, 
which  may  be  cultivated  under  the  sim- 
ilar circumstances  of  climate,  situation 
and  soil.”  Its  specifications  are  suffi- 
ciently quaint,  but  too  numerous  for 
mention.  The  preamble  starts  with  the 
following  emphatic  announcement,  “The 
three  principal  objects  to  be  obtained 
most  conducive  for  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies  are  silk,  wine  & 
oil.”  Accompanying  this  document  are 
dozens  of  letters  from  Signor  Maggi,  its 
author,  who  was  a venturesome  Italian 
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settled  in  London.  He  became  a pro- 
tege of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  emigrated  to 
the  colony  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed scheme.  Having  settled  near  the 
Jefferson  mansion  at  Monticello,  Signor 
Maggi  went  zealously  to  work  and  plant- 
ed several  acres  with  the  vine;  but  the 
vineyard  yielded  only  “sour  grapes,” 
and  had  to  be  abandoned.  Without  at- 
tempting to  complete  his  programme  in 
regard  to  silk  and  oil  (without  which  life 
is  as  nothing  in  Italian  eyes),  the  signore 
returned  to  London,  and  during  several 


years  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a “Vir- 
ginia Agent.” 

In  the  collection  are  to  be  found  a 
large  number  of  ancient  “accounts,” 
household  and  otherwise,  and  deeds  of 
lands  more  than  two  hundred  years  of 
date.  The  oldest  of  these  originals  is  a 
deed  for  land  in  New  Kent  County,  Vir- 
ginia, dated  29th  April,  1672;  it  is  gor- 
geously written  and  sealed  in  red  wax, 
and,  though  the  ink  is  considerably  faded 
and  the  paper  stained,  altogether  in  an 
admirable  state  of  preservation. 


THE  MOONLIGHTER  OF  COUNTY  CLARE. 

BY  JONATHAN  STURGES. 


I REMEMBER  that  I sat  there  rejoicing 
because  the  carriage  happened  to  be 
empty.  After  all,  at  that  stage  of  the 
Irish  experience — there  is  no  use  denying 
it — I really  was  embarrassed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  third  class.  My  desire  to 
make  a good  note-book  did  not  always 
keep  my  courage  up.  And  that  day  I 
was  allowing  myself  to  feel  glad  to  be 
alone,  and  I formed  an  intention  to  read 
in  comfort,  lying,  after  the  train  left  Lim- 
erick, at  full  length  on  my  back.  The 
three  men  tramped  up  the  stone  platform, 
and  shouldered  in  past  me,  and  clustered 
into  the  further  corner,  at  the  very  last 
minute.  And  the  girl,  with  her  black 
shawl  over  her  head,  had  to  run,  breath- 
less, on  light  feet,  and  was  nearly  left  be- 
hind. She  sat  down  opposite  to  me  on 
the  wooden  seat,  which,  originally  var- 
nished brown,  was  rubbed  in  places  to  a 
dirty  black,  and  hacked  white  with  knives 
and  hobnailed  boots.  The  train  lumbered 
out  of  the  station,  crossing  the  Shannon 
almost  immediately  after  into  County 
Clare. . . . 

I remember  that,  as  usual,  I smoked  a 
great  many  cigarettes,  because  in  the 
third-class  carriages  the  good  smell  from 
tobacco  used  to  become  delicious.  I read 
my  guide-book,  and  I looked  out  over  a 
green  country  under  a gray  sky — fields 
gashed  black  by  the  peat  trenches,  a gray 
stone  farm-house  on  a little  hill,  here  and 
there  the  whitewashed  cabins,  with  black 
peat  piled  against  their  walls.  But  after 
that  I looked  at  the  companions  of  my 
journey. 

The  brown  - bearded  man  with  the 


brown  eye,  gentle  as  any  St.  Joseph  the 
Carpenter’s,  at  that  time  did  most  of  the 
talking.  And,  from  what  I overheard,  I 
certainly  gathered  that  he  travelled  to 
Galway  to  see  “a  widow  that  he  had”; 
and  that  he  was  a master-joiner  of  New- 
town-Pery,  which  of  course  is  in  County 
Limerick. 

The  swarthy  yokel  with  the  gray-black 
hair  and  the  short  gray-black  whiskers, 
who  nodded  or  shook  his  head  but  never 
spoke,  looked  more  than  anything  like  a 
great  black-faced  ox  too  stolid  to  hurt  a 
fly.  And  the  third  fellopr,  called  Casey, 
who  wore  light  sporting  tweeds,  and  kept 
his  little  pig's  eyes  fastened  on  my  face 
solemnly  and  with  no  compunction,  sim- 
ply reminded  me  of  a huge  pig  squatting 
on  his  haunches  and  staring  up  at  me  out 
of  his  pen. 

It  was  he  who  suddenly  stamped,  wink- 
ed, thrust  out  his  thumb,  and  bawled: 
“To  her,  boy— to  her!  A fine  young 
feller  like  you ! Don’t  ye  see  the  lass  is  dy- 
ing to  speak  wid  ye?  Why  don’t  ye  talk  ?” 
The  others  shook  him  roughly  by  the 
shoulders.  I heard  them  whisper,  “Shure 
what  would  ye  be  doing?  Don't  ye  see 
it’s  a gintleman,  ye  fool?”  In  my  eager- 
ness to  disprove  this  charge  I stammer- 
ed when  I followed  his  suggestion,  and 
smiled  and  murmured  my  first  words  to 
the  girl  with  the  black  shawl. 

She  laughed  at  Casey  composedly,  but 
without  replying  to  me— a sweet,  quite 
careless  laugh.  I realize  well  enough 
that  the  emotion  which  I feel  when  I 
think  of  it  is  purely  sentimental,  and 
quite  probably  by  now  hasn't  a bit  of 
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ground  outside  my  imagination  to  proceed 
on.  I know  that  people  of  her  class,  and 
especially  the  Irish,  accept  those  things 
more  calmly,  more  as  the  simple  fortune 
of  war,  than  we  do;  and  that,  though  at 
the  time  they  give  way  into  far  more  re- 
bellious crying,  it  is  only  the  sooner  to 
acquiesce  and  forget.  I know  that  well 
enough.  The  black  shawl  framed  her 
hair,  her  face,  in  the  same  triangular  fash- 
ion as  does  the  veil  the  head  of  Botticelli’s 
National  Gallery  Virgin,  falling,  like  that 
too,  down  over  the  shoulders. 

I thought  of  it  then.  I found  further 
an  actual  resemblance  of  feature  though 
not  of  coloring  between  them;  the  same 
long,  almost  exaggeratedly  oval  face,  the 
eyes  long  and  lemon -shaped,  the  long- 
drawn  eyebrows,  the  dull-red,  curling,  and 
almost  peevish  lips.  Below  her  oval  chin, 
the  dress  being  open,  I saw  how  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  thorax  and  the  tapering  long 
neck  were,  as  they  should  be,  altogether 
hidden  in  firm  white  flesh;  but, unlike  the 
Botticelli,  the  eyes  were  blue,  the  thick 
hair  brown.  I sat  wishing  she  had,  as 
those  girls  generally  would,  seen  fit  to 
talk.  And  all  conversation  languished 
that  afternoon,  I remember.  Tho  three 
travelling  companions  were  quite  silent. 
The  train  creaked  and  crawled  its  way 
along,  stopping  at  an  occasional  station, 
where,  among  the  little  crowd  of  peasant- 
ry, I saw,  as  usual,  always  the  tall  figures 
of  the  “sargents,”  as  they  called  them,  of 
the  policemen  on  duty — black-blue  uni- 
formed and  with  silver  buttons,  often 
with  brown  rifle  on  shoulder,  striding  up 
and  down,  or  standing,  furtively  alert  to 
watch  the  faces  of  those  who  arrived  and 
departed.  The  whole  country  was  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

I remember  that  a gray  little  rat  of  a 
man  who  had  joined  us  produced  from  his 
pocket  a tin  pipe  on  which  he  |)layed  wail- 
ing airs,  and  that  just  before  he  got  out 
he  passed  around  his  hat,  and  from  every 
one  received  a word  and  a penny,  largess 
ill -afforded,  and  which  he  would  never 
have  obtained  from  wealthier  people.  The 
train  arrived  at  Quin. 

The  red -ch in -bearded  man,  with  shaven 
lip,  red  brows,  and  a gray  and  reddish  eye 
— the  twinkling  eye  of  a terrier — when 
he  entered  the  carriage  was  vociferously 
greeted  by  the  three  travelling  compan- 
ions, so  I know  that  his  first  name  was 
‘‘Jimmy.”  He  recognized  the  girl  with 
the  black  shawl,  to  whom  he  said,  in 
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some  surprise  (I  remember  I noticed  it) : 
“Shure  ye’re  a long  way  from  Castle 
Mally,  Louie ! And  have  ye  been  to  Lim- 
erick in  that  dress  ?” 

Louie  answered,  “Yes,  I have  been  to 
Limerick,  Jimmy.” 

Then  the  red -chin -bearded  man  sat 
down  among  the  group  at  the  other  end 
of  the  carriage,  and  with  a sombre  tongue, 
which  his  eye  made  almost  laughable,  I 
overheard  him  whisper,  “Shure,  ’twas 
done  night  before  last  at  Castle  Mally.” 

The  three  travelling  companions  leaned 
forward  instantly.  The  four  heads  clus- 
tered. They  whispered  to  him  all  at 
once,  as  if  with  full  understanding  of  his 
reference : 

“ What,  ould  Lin  tan  ?” 

And  he  answered: 

“ True  for  you,  ould  Lintan,  the  bloody 
land-grabber.  He’s  bloody  enough  in- 
deed now — that  he  is.” 

The  three  travelling  companions  de- 
manded, with  unceremonious  gruff  quick- 
ness: 

“ And  how  did  it  happen,  now  ?” 

In  order  not  to  excite  suspicion,  I look- 
ed at  the  ground,  and  I listened,  straining 
my  left  ear,  as  I sat  on  the  right  of  the 
carriage,  to  hear  the  whispered  story  above 
the  rumbling  of  the  train. 

Jimmy  muttered,  with  a mouth  at  their 
very  ears,  “Shure  night  before  last  a par- 
ty of  young  fellers  wint  to  visit  him  at 
his  house,  and  they  summoned  him  out 
into  the  yard  to  demand  of  him  most  po- 
litely for  arms.” 

He  leaned  far  back  against  the  seat  and 
wagged  his  head  up  and  down,  contem- 
plating his  audience. 

They  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  also 
wagging  their  heads;  and,  as  if  they  un- 
derstood well  enough  what  he  would  say 
next,  they  whispered,  hoarsely, 

“ A great  pity !— - a great  pity !” 

When  J irnrny  continued  the  tale  he  again 
bent  forward  almost  double,  and  punctu- 
ated every  important  clause  by  a down 
stroke  of  the  arm  and  outstretched  finger, 
which  was  half  laughable,  half  grim. 

“ Upon  that,” continued  he,  “ Lintan,  it 
seems,  goes  back  insoide  the  house,  fetches 
out  his  gun,  and,  standing  on  his  doorstep, 
with  his  wife  and  his  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter behind  him — three  witnesses,  mind  you 
— he  tould  them  all  to  be  off.  Just  then, 
bad  cess  to  it!  the  moon  broke  through 
a cloud,  and  in  the  moonlight  that  ould 
codger  sawsiven  of  them  boys  as  plain  as 
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could  be  against  the  whitewashed  wall  of 
the  pigpen ; and  for  all  they  had  on  black 
masks,  he  began  to  call  out  their  names 
one  by  one^ 

The  three  travelling  companions  repeat- 
ed tbn'r  expert  comment:  “A-a-a!  that 
a great  pity !— a great  pity !” 

Jimmy  waved  his  hand  for  silence;  he 
finished  the  story.  It  seems  curious  that 
I remember  his  words  so  distinctly,  but, 
perhaps,  considering  all  that  happened, 
really  it  is  not  so  strange — 

* 4 So  with  that  of  course  those  boys  open- 
ed fire  upon  him,  but  the  divil  one  of  them 
hit  him  at  all;  and  Lintan  let  fly,  and 
he  killed  young  Harry  Dempsey.  Then 
the  other  Dempsey — his  brother  Willie,  it 
seems— steps  out,  and  by  gorra  he  tore  off 
his  mask  to  take  a betther  aim.  And  wid 
the  tears  on  his  face,  they  say,  he  shot  that 
ould  villain  straight  through  the  body, 
who  fell  down  flat  beside  his  door,  cry- 
ing out  his  last  words,  it  seems — ‘Go 
home,  boys,  now!’  And  his  wife  and 
children  over  him,  shrieking  and  cursing 
them  all  for  bloody  monsters  and  thieves. 
And  he  may  grab  six  feet  of  good  land 
now,  but  no  more,  niver  a bit  more,  no 
more.” 

He  leaned  again,  with  much  dramatic 
effect,  far  back  against  the  seat.  The 
gentle-eyed  carpenter  of  Newtown-Pery 
remarked: 

“ Poor  Widow  Lintan !” 

“Poor  Widdy  Lintan  ? Bad  wind  to 
her ! May  the  Lord  sweep  her  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  persecuting  the  poor  moon- 
lighters !” 

The  two  who  spoke  cried,  “ What!  has 
she  turned  informer?”  while  the  swarthy 
and  silent  yokel  sat  with  staring  eyes. 

Jimmy  answered: 

“That  she  has  indeed,  then!  She  and 
her  bloody  brood  of  upstarts  have  sworn 
black  and  red  against  Willie  Dempsey 
that  he  fired  the  fatal  shot.  And  Cap- 
tain Rihassane  has  offered  a hundred 
pounds  reward.  Ye’ll  be  after  seem*  it 
posted  already  at  all  the  stations  when 
we  come  into  that  part  of  the  country 
beyant  Ennis.  The  constabulary  are  out 
chasing  the  country  after  him.  Shure 
he’ll  swing  if  he’s  caught,  poor  lad ! And 
wasn’t  one  fine  young  man  more  than 
worth  au  ould  codger  that  you  wouldn't 
give  a pinny  to  look  at  him,  without  her 
wanting  to  lay  low  another  of  poor  ould 
Dempsey  and  his  wife’s?  May  the  eye  of 
the  dearly  beloved  Son  of  Mary  niver 


glance  upon  her!  Bad  scran  to  her,  the 
ould  witch!” 

The  gentle-eyed  man  with  the  brown 
beard  remarked, meditatively/*  Her  grand- 
father before  her  was  an  informer,  I re- 
member now  I’ve  heard  tell,  in  Ninety- 
Eight.” 

It  was  evident  that  his  sympathy  for 
the  Widow  Lintan  had  ceased.  They  con- 
tinued to  whisper  together,  but  with  only 
occasional  allusions  to  the  moonlighter — 
to  “Willie  Dempsey,  poor  lad !” — and  main- 
ly about  a dog  “ wid  a five-pound  note  on 
his  back,”  §o  described  by  his  owner,  Jim- 
my, who,  I finally  comprehended,  was 
anxious  to  fight  him  for  that  sum  against 
a dog  owned  by  the  swarthy  stolid  yokel. 
This  last  disdained  to  answer  by  word  of 
mouth,  solemnly  shaking  his  head  to  re- 
fuse the  many  times  repeated  bet. 

The  train  lumbered  onward,  and  I re- 
collect that  a peculiar  white  and  livid 
grayness  settled  over  everything — the  lush 
and  green  prospect,  and  the  earth-stained 
company  in  the  brown  car — as  the  clouds 
lowered  and  came  the  nearer  to  breaking 
into  rain.  And  it  impressed  me  strange- 
ly that  the  girl  with  the  black  shawl— 
‘ 4 Louie  ” — had  neither  looked  toward  Jim- 
my, the  narrator,  nor  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested at  all  in  his  story  of  the  death  two 
nights  ago  of  Lintan  at  Castle  Mally. 

It  was  her  own  place.  I searched  it  out 
on  my  traveller’s  map.  I found  a small 
town  near  the  sea  in  West  Clare,  fifteen 
miles  walk  from  the  rail.  So,  since  she 
was  but  then  on  her  return  from  Limer- 
ick thither,  I thought  that  till  then  she 
had  not  learned  the  evil  plight  of  the  mur- 
derer Willie  Dempsey,  after  whom  the 
constabulary  was  chasing,  and  who  would 
be  “ hung  for  shure,  poor  lad !”  if  he  were 
caught. 

And  I remember  I began  to  meditate 
asking  her  whether  she  knew  him,  the 
moonlighter  Willie  Dempsey,  who  had 
shot  the  farmer  Lintan  two  nights  ago  at 
her  place,  Castle  Mally. 

But  she  sat  there  with  her  long,  round- 
ed, lemon-shaped  eyes  cast  down,  and  re- 
fusing me  permission  to  speak.  I looked 
in  my  guide-book,  found  that  the  station 
for  Castle  Mally  was  Gort,  and  argued 
that  at  any  rate  she  must  remain  by  me 
some  time  longer. 

The  train  reached  Ennis.  To  my  dis- 
appointment she  arose,  saying,  in  a silver 
voice,  “A-a!  take  your  great  feet  out  of 
the  way.” 
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With  meekness  I did  so,  touching  my 
hat.  “ Good-by,”  I said. 

44  Good-by,”  she  answered,  and  she  got 
out  of  the  carriage. 

Jimmy  and  the  three  travelling  com- 
panions also  left  me;  but  they  remarked 
to  one  another  that  there  was  time  for  a 
drop  of  the  “cratur,”  which  would  taste 
mighty  44  convanient.”  I was  then  alone 
in  the  carriage. 

Ennis  seemed  to  be  an  important  sta- 
tion, and  a pack  of  black,  sullen-looking 
freight  vans  covered  the  tracks,  making  my 
side  of  the  carriage,  the  side  farthest  from 
the  platform, very  dark.  Moreover,  it  then 
had  begun  to  rain.  I had  just  made  up 
my  mind  to  move  across  to  the  other  side, 
the  side  nearest  to  the  platform,  when  he 
appeared,  as  suddenly  as  a ghost,  below 
me,  in  the  gloom  of  the  narrow  chasm  be- 
tween the  neighboring  van  and  the  car- 
riage, climbed  on  the  foot-board,  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door,  opened  it,  jumped 
in,  shoved  a bundle  in  a red  handkerchief 
and  two  dirty- white  bandboxes  tied  with 
green  ribbon  under  the  seat,  sat  down  op- 
posite to  me,  his  knees  touching  mine,  and 
stared  at  me  with  long-lashed  violet  eyes. 
After  a moment  of  that  he  demanded, 

“ Are  ye  goin’  to  Gort  ?” 

I answered,  “No;  I am  going  to  Gal- 
vray.” 

He  continued:  44  Is  that  so,  indeed? 
Faith,  that’s  a long  way  for  ye,  now — 
isn’t  it  ?” 

But  to  that  I did  not  answer,  because  I 
thought  he  meant  to  be  impudent.  And 
his  questions  ceased. 

The  man  looked  about  twenty-five  years 
old.  I remember  the  fine  black  mustache 
and  the  blue  beard  of  a growth  of  three 
days.  I think  he  must  have  been  really 
very  handsome,  because  he  retained  such 
good  looks  even  in  the  unshaven  state. 
On  his  head,  too,  an  absurdly  huge,  very 
low-crowned  Derby  hat,  like  those  which, 
making  a half-pathetic  but  yet  half-ludi- 
crous impression,  cause  us  to  recognize  the 
newly  arrived  in  the  New  York  streets. 
His  hands  were  dirty,  his  yellow  clothes 
rough  and  covered  with  straws,  his  clum- 
sy brogans  with  mud;  and  he  smelt  of 
the  stable  and  the  barn-yard.  He  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  so  curiously  that  I 
could  not  tell  whether  he  was  impudent 
or  shy.  I rose,  leaving  him  to  himself  in 
his  black  corner.  I edged  along  between 
the  brown  seats  to  the  other  window.  I 
looked  out  for  distraction  over  the  wet- 


gray  platform  of  Ennis,  where  among 
many  loungers  I remember  only  a motion- 
less, silver-buttoned  policeman,  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  and  a little  red- 
nosed parson  of  the  Irish  Church,  who 
under  an  umbrella  took  occasional  sips 
from  a flask  wThich  he  kept  in  the  pocket 
of  his  rusty  black  coat.  So  I fell  to  read- 
ing. It  was  An  Unknou'n  Country . The 
rain  dripped  noisily  on  the  carriage  roof. 
Then  came  the  thump  on  the  rattling  pane, 
which  made  me  start  and  throw  up  my 
head  and  see  the  dull-red  mouth  of  the 
girl  Louie  within  an  inch  of  mine, 
laughing  at  me  while  she  peered  curiously 
in  through  the  glass.  Having  drawn  my 
attention  she  passed  on  instantly;  and  I 
lowered  the  sash  and  leaned  out  to  look 
after  her.  Her  face  turned  over  its  shoul- 
der; without  stopping,  the  girl  Louie 
kissed  her  hand  to  me. 

I saw  the  wide  round  eye  of  the  silver- 
buttoned  sargent  fixed  on  us  as  I return- 
ed the  salutation.  I remember  that  his 
expression  and  his  little  tilting  cap  struck 
me  as  distinctly  funny.  The  girl  con- 
tinued her  walking— a straight,  free  walk- 
ing, as  though  she  had  often  carried  home 
the  linen  from  the  river  on  her  head — al- 
most out  of  sight,  past  the  long  train,  to 
the  far  end  of  the  station.  She  remained 
there  such  a time  without  ever  glancing 
back  at  me  that  I drew  in  my  head,  and 
took  once  more  to  my  book.  Then  I was 
again  interrupted  by  her  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. She  passed  on  as  before.  I leaned 
out,  and  again  she  turned,  and  we  kissed 
our  hands.  The  sargent  winked  at  me 
with  a benevolent  eye  and  laughing. 
The  girl  threw  a joke  to  him  in  answer  of 
something  complimentary  which  he  offer- 
ed. I resolved  that  if  a third  time  she 
passed  without  stopping  I would  get  out 
and  follow.  But  the  third  time  she  halt- 
ed, and  bending  her  body  from  the  waist 
far  in  through  the  window,  she  turned 
on  its  long  neck  her  long  beautiful  face 
framed  in  the  triangle  of  the  high-peaked 
black  shawl.  And  she  whispered— look- 
ing down  at  me  where  I sat,  with  a look 
half  of  laughter,  half  of  bashful  impu- 
dence, such  as  I saw  often  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Irish  colleens  when  they  blarneyed 
me  for  something  which  they  knew  out- 
rageous : 

“ A-a-a!  would  ye  do  me  the  favor,  sor, 
to  hand  a letther  over  in  the  corner  there 
to  that  young  man?” 

I turned  my  head,  and  was  just  able  to 
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see  something  white  — a face  with  eyes 
staring  at  us  from  the  gloom.  She,  out- 
side on  the  platform,  must  have  looked 
sharp  to  see  him  at  all.  And  I said: 

“Why  doesn’t  the  lazy  young  dog 
come  over  and  fetch  it  himself?  Can’t  he 
walk  ? Oh,  you  don’t  want  me  to  hand 
him  any  letter,  my  dear;  you  know  you 
don’t.  You  only  want  to  blarney  a little 
with  me.” 

But  she  persisted.  “ A-a-a!  shure  now 
ye  wouldn’t  disappoint  a pretty  girl  like 
that!  And  your  honor  is  a darlint  Eng- 
lishman, and  a good-looking  Englishman, 
and  I’d  niver  forget  ye.  And  will  ye 
hand  him  the  letther?” 

And  she  fumbled,  and  produced  a long, 
dirty- white  envelope  from  her  breast  un- 
der her  black  shawl.  But  I made  no  mo- 
tion to  take  it,  and  I repeated, 

“Why  doesn’t  he  come  over  to  the 
window  and  fetch  it  himself  ?” 

She  cried:  “A-a-a!  he  can’t.  He  can- 
not do’t.  Your  Honor, he  can’t— he  can’t.” 

I remember  how  it  sounded,  how  her 
voice  quivered,  and  the  sound  of  her  pant- 
ing. Thank  God ! I had  the  sense  to  see 
she  was  in  earnest,  and  that  with  diffi- 
culty she  kept  up  the  blarney  and  re- 
strained her  tears. 

“ Well,  before  I do  it,  I think  you  must 
give  me  a kiss,  louie,  for  making  such  a 
hare  of  me  on  the  platform  awhile  ago, 
when  I thought  it  was  me  you  liked.” 

“Oh, but  hasn’t  your  Honor  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Irish  shpaclie ! And  the  foin- 
est  tongue  in  his  head  of  any  furrener  I 
iver  heard!  But  ye  mustn’t  talk  to  me 
so.  Oh  no,  ye  mustn’t  be  blarneying  in 
that  way  at  all.  Shure  I’m  a decent  girl : 
I’m  no  laborer’s  daughter.  Shure  I don’t 
always  wear  the  shawl.  And  what  I did 
to  ye  out  there  was  only  so  the  sargent 
might  think  I was  carryin’  it  on  wid  you 
and  had  nothing  else  in  me  moind.  And 
will  your  Honor  hand ’m  the  letther?  Oh, 
will  ye  give  him  the  letther?” 

Two  clear  brown  tears  rolled  out  and 
fell  from  the  long  oval  eyes.  Ungra- 
ciouslv  enough,  wondering  what  the  deuce 
this  meant,  and  feeling  somewhat  like  the 
cat’s-paw  of  two  peasants,  nevertheless  I 
rose,  carried  her  letter  over  into  the  Cim- 
merian darkness  of  his  corner,  handed  it 
to  him  without  a word,  returned  at  once, 
and  sat  down.  She  cried : 

“ God  bless  your  Honor!  Oh,  may  the 
holy  Mother  of  God  send  down  blessings 
on  you  because  you  did  that  thing!  And 
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shure  I will  kiss  your  Honor.  Yes,  I will 
now,  I will  do  it.” 

She  stooped  forward  and  kissed  me.  I 
remember  it  yet.  After  all,  though  ev- 
erything passes,  there  are  some  things 
whose  ghosts  at  least  our  memory  holds 
for  a little  longer  time  by  desperate 
clinging,  and  which  perhaps  make  it 
worth  our  trouble  to  have  lived.  The 
station-master  began  repeatedly  to  blow 
his  absurd  whistle,  and  the  engineer  to 
answer.  There  was  a scurry  of  depart- 
ure all  over  the  platform.  The  man  in 
his  dark  corner  broke  silence  suddenly 
with  a hoarse  whisper: 

* ‘ Good-by,  Louie ! Oh,  Louie ! Good- 
by,  Louie.” 

She  simply  looked  at  him  out  of  a gray 
face  almost  hysterical  with  enforced  si- 
lence. Jimmy  and  the  three  travelling 
companions  came  rushing  from  the  bar. 
Their  short  coat  tails  flew.  What  went 
through  my  mind  at  the  moment  was 
an  argument  that  since  they  were  wiping 
foam  from  their  mouths  they  must  have 
preferred  beer  to  whiskey.  They  shoved 
Louie  away  from  the  door  and  jumped 
in  upon  me. 

Jimmy  called  to  her,  “What!  are  ye 
goin’  no  further  wid  us,  Louie  ?” 

Then  the  train  moved  out.  I must  re- 
turn to  my  former  place,  and  had 
site  to  me  the  man  to  whom  I ga#w  ner 
letter.  In  the  open  country  the  pale 
rainy  light  struck  evenly  on  both|^ps  of 
the  carriage.  Jimmy  looked  oveWfc^  us, 
and,  with  something  of  a start,  he  recog- 
nized my  neighbor — the  man  who  got  in 
by  the  wrong  door,  the  man  to  whom  I 
gave  Louie’s  letter. 

He  greeted  him  with,  “How  are  ye, 
Willie?” 

My  neighbor  answered,  sheepishly, 

“ How  are  ye,  Jimmy  ?” 

“ Ye’re  for  Galway,  I suppose,  Willie  ?” 

“That  I am,  av  coorse,  Jimmy.” 

“Shure  ye’d  niver  ought  to  be  aboord 
of  a train,  Willie!” 

“It’s  meself  that  knows  it.  But  I'd 
niver  be  there  wid  the  dog-cart,  Jimmy.” 

“Faith  is  it  to-morrow,  Willie ?” 

“ It  is,  then,  Jimmy.” 

Then  Jimmy  turned  and  whispered 
something  into  the  ears  of  the  three  trav- 
elling companions.  They  started  and  look- 
ed over  at  my  neighbor.  And  though, 
as  the  rustic  mind  conceives  one,  it  was 
in  a whisper,  he  must  have  heard  their 
hoarse  chorus : 
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“Is  that  so?  Shure  a fine  lad — a fine 
lad  i ndced  ! A-a-a  ! A great  pi fcy ! — a great 
pity!”  with  a wagging  of  their  heads. 

For  half  an  hour  the  train  continued 
its  slow  progression;  the  yokels  talked  of 
many  matters.  I grew  slowly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  since  leaving  Ennis  they 
had  not  said  a word  about  the  interest- 
ing affair  at  Castle  Mally.  It  was  then 
that  I first  began  to  reflect  and  put  two 
and  two  together.  He  was  whistling 
softl}"  under  his  breath,  and  staring  at  me 
with  long-lashed  violet  eyes  very  wide 
open. 

Finally,  as  though  out  of  ennui,  “Are 
ye  long  from  England?”  he  demanded. 

And  I answered,  “I  am  an  American; 
I am  not  English.” 

“ An  American  ! Shure  I undershtand 
every  word  ye  sphake.  Are  ye  come 
home  to  see  your  friends?  Are  ye  from 
Connemara?” 

I replied: 

“Oh,  I have  no  Irish  relations!  I am 
an  American  born.” 

“ What  are  ye  doing  in  Ireland?” 

“I  have  come  to  look  up  home-rule 
for  a newspaper  and  to  write  a book.” 

With  instinctive  delicacy  lie  did  not 
ask  me  why  I travelled  in  the  third  class. 
And  by  that  time  I understood  that  he 
stared  without  impudence,  but  dumbly, 
just  as  a dog  will  stare  and  wonder. 
Jimmy  and  the  travelling  companions 
had  listened  intently  to  our  dialogue.  It 
was  quite  pathetic  to  notice  that  I had 
gained  their  confidence  simply  by  the 
avowal  of  my  country.  I presently  re- 
ceived a proof  of  this  from  the  red-faced 
Casey,  who  readied  out  to  me  the  third- 
class  calumet,  the  dirty  white  clay  pipe, 
which  does  duty  among  as  many  (ac- 
quaintances or  not)  as  are  without  pipes 
of  their  own  and  like  to  smoke.  By  my 
usual  plan  of  offering  cigarettes  to  all  the 
company  I avoided  the  odium  of  refusing 
it.  As  I asked  for  a light,  my  neighbor 
pulled  a loose  handful  of  matches  out  of 
liis  pocket  and  insisted  on  stuffing  them 
into  mine. 

44  Why,  if  ye’re  for  home-rule,”  said  lie, 
“ye  should  go  down  see  Father  White 
at  Milltown-Malbay.  It's  he  that  can  tell 
ye  all  about  it.  Faith  all  / know  is  when 
we  get  home-rule  we  ll  have  good  times. 
Every  man  ’ll  be  his  own  master  then.  I. 
think.  Oh,  I know  the  father  well.  He 
lives  not  so  far  away  from  where  I do, 
that's  Castle  Mally — ” lie  broke  off  sud- 


denly, smacking  his  great  hand  over  his 
mouth. 

I looked  steadily  at  him  for  a moment. 
Then  I said : 

“ Oli,  so  you  live  at  Castle  Mally?  Are 
you  on  your  way  home?  If  I get  down 
with  you  at  Gort,  will  you  drive  me  over 
and  show  me  the  place  for  one  or  two 
days,  and  then  take  me  on  to  Mill  town  to 
see  Father  White?” 

His  face  reddened,  and  he  began  to  play 
with  his  fingers,  his  eyes  cast  down. 
“ Shure,  sor,  sorra  I am  that  I am  not  go- 
ing home  just  now.  I do  not  intind  to  be 
at  Castle  Mally  for  some  time,  sor;  not 
for  some  time  indeed,  sor.  Maybe  not 
till  the  next  election,  when  we  get  home- 
rule.” 

44  Oh  !”  I answered,  abruptly.  After  a 
minute  he  continued  his  questions: 

44  Ameriky  is  a fine  country  for  a poor 
man,  I think,  sor  ?” 

I remember  that  for  the  purposes  of 
conversation  I admitted  that  fact. 

“It's  a better  country  than  this,  I 
think  ?” 

44  Yes,”  I answered,  44 every  one  con- 
siders that  it  is.” 

44  Do  ye  think,  now,  that  if  a poor  man 
wint  out  there  to  that  place  they  call 
Chic-a-ago  he  might  find  a bit  of  land  for 
nothing  to  keep  a little  baste  on  it?” 

Somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Chicago 
I thought  he  might. 

He  made  no  answer  to  me,  but  looked 
out  of  the  window  over  the  wet  gray- 
green  land.  And  I heard  him  muttering 
to  himself,  as  if  admitting  it  unwillingly, 
44  Yes,  a foine  country — a foine  country.” 

Then  an  objection  struck  him,  a happy 
thought: 

44  Well,  ye'll  not  find  as  foine  a prospect 
anyhow  in  Ameriky  as  this  ?” 

44  They  are  very  different,  but  there  are 
some  which  are  just  as  line.” 

He  was  silenced  for  a moment;  then 
persisted : 

“Well,  Ameriky,  I’m  misdoubtin’,  is 
not  such  a healthy  country  as  this  ?” 

But  he  was  rebuked  by  Jimmy,  who 
had  been  listening  intently.and  who  broke 
in  with  a great  air  of  superior  wisdom: 
“Whisht,  Willie!  what  a fool  ye  are! 
Shure  Ameriky  is  a wide  country."  Then 
turned  to  me:  44  Your  Honor  must  excuse 
him;  he's  but  a lad  yet.  He  knows  no- 
thing about  them  foreign  countries.” 

But  for  a while  my  neighbor  continued 
obstinately  to  shake  his  head  and  to  mut- 
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ter  from  time  to  time,  suddenly,  like  a dog 
who  barks  in  his  dreams,  44  I’m  misdoubtin’ 
it’s  not  such  a healthy  country  as  this.” 

Our  general  con versation  then  dropped. 
I heard  Jimmy  renewing  his  protestations 
about  the  dog  with  the  five-pound  note  on 
his  back.  The  swarthy  yokel,  as  before, 
shook  his  head  solemnly.  Casey  told  of 
a new  doctor,  who  announced  that  he  had 
left  Manchester  for  Limerick  because  he 
had  cured  all  Manchester,  and  there  was 
nothing  remaining  there  for  him  to  do. 
He  had  lately  cured  Casey  of  a severe 
rheumatism  in  his  jaw  by  pulling  out  five 
of  his  teeth.  The  gentle-eyed  man  with 
the  brown  beard,  who  had  remarked, 
“Poor  Widow  Lintan,”  looked  almost 
sadly  from  time  to  time  over  at  my  neigh- 
bor. This  last,  now  entirely  silent,  kept 
fumbling  in  his  coat-tail  pocket  with 
black,  clumsy  fingers,  and  pulling  out  the 
letter  which  I had  handed  him.  Twisting 
his  lips,  he  slowly  spelled  whatever  was 
in  it;  then,  shoving  it  back  into  his  pock- 
et, stared  wonderingly  across  at  me. 
And  each  time  he  did  so  I remember  a 
curious,  mixed  impression  produced  by 
those  beautiful  eyes  looking  up  suddenly 
from  under  that  ludicrous  flat-crowned 
hat.  At  last,  abruptly,  as  though  after 
long  pondering  he  had  made  a decision, 
he  once  more  pulled  out  the  letter  and 
crowded  it  into  my  hands. 

“Shure  your  honoris  a noble  American. 
And  I haven’t  told  ye  that  I will  be  emi- 
grating there  meself.  And  would  ye  look 
at  it  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  all  right, 
and  whether  it  is  a fine  cabin,  and  wheth- 
er it  will  take  me  there  quick  ?” 

I opened  the  cheap  white  envelope, 
dirty  and  torn  with  his  clumsy  usage, 
and  inside  (bought,  as  its  heading  show- 
ed, at  Limerick  of  the  steamer  agency)  I 
found  a ticket  for  a steerage  bunk  by  the 
Allan  ship  Stentorian  to  Halifax  from 
Galway  the  next  morning  sharp  at  four 
o’clock  with  the  tide.  This  was  the  letter 
which  Louie  had  sent  him. 

As  I handed  it  back  I noticed  great 
blurred  pencilled  characters  sprawling  all 
across  the  envelope,  an  uncouth  phrase, 
44  Willie,  good-by.”  I said: 

44  Yes,  it  seems  quite  straight.  In  an 
Allan  ship  you’ll  be  about  fourteen  days 
at  sea.” 

I did  not  say  that  it  struck  me  as  a pity 
that  he  was  to  land  on  Canadian  soil, 
whence  to  England  there  is  no  need  of  a 
process  of  extradition. 


He  appeared  relieved,  but  returned  the 
letter  to  his  pocket  without  saying  any- 
thing. The  train  rumbled  and  jolted  on- 
ward, stopping  at  little  stations,  where 
always  I saw  the  straight,  blue -coated 
sargents,  with  their  alert  eyes  furtively 
watching  those  who  arrived  or  departed. 
The  stations  all  stood  on  the  left  when  the 
train  drew  up;  the  emigrant  and  I sat  on 
its  right,  away  from  the  platforms  outside, 
where  always  I saw  walking  up  and  down 
the  sargents. 

Inside  the  carriage,  what  from  the  wan- 
ing afternoon  and  the  weather  — rain, 
white  water  in  the  green  hollows,  gray 
masses  of  mist  which  hung  round  the 
edges  of  the  woods — it  was  quite  dark. 
The  train  passed  a meadow  in  which,  out 
of  the  dank  greensward,  rose  some  tall, 
gray,  and  ragged  shapes, standing  about  in 
the  blowing  mist,  each  by  itself, like  ghosts 
from  the  ruined  abbey.  And  I knew  by 
this  landmark  that  we  were  approach- 
ing Gort.  The  train  whistled,  began  to 
slacken  its  speed.  My  neighbor  leaned 
over  toward  Jimmy  and  said,  hurriedly : 

“Shure,  Jimmy,  wnuld  you  and  your 
friends  mind  changing  places  wid  me? 
Ye  may  know  for  what.” 

Jimmy  and  the  three  travelling  corn- 
pan  ions  nodded.  The  exchange  took  place 
at  once,  a hustle  of  uncouth  bodies.  I, 
too,  unasked,  changed  seats,  and  followed 
him  to  the  other  side  of  the  carriage.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  this  meant.  I remem- 
bered that  Gort  was  the  station  for  Castle 
Mally.  Then  the  train  drew  up  and 
stopped,  having  the  platform  of  Gort  on 
its  right-hand  side;  my  neighbor  and  I 
now  sat  as  usual  away  from  the  platform 
upon  its  left. 

Whether  as  usual  on  the  platform  the 
sargents  with  their  alert  eyes  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  I could  only  guess,  not 
swear,  because  Jimmy  and  the  travel- 
ling companions  rose  up  like  one  man 
before  the  train  stopped,  and  they  crowd- 
ed their  bodies  through  the  windows, 
making  it  impossible  for  us  either  to  see 
out  to  the  platform  or  yet  to  be  seen  from 
it.  But  on  our  side  I saw,  as  the  train 
slowed  down,  a stretch  of  broken  wall  by 
the  track.  And  before  it,  seated  on  a 
box,  peering  eagerly  from  one  window  to 
the  other  of  the  train,  I saw  the  old  man — 
I remember  his  corduroy  smalls,  the  long 
dress-coat  of  frieze,  the  tall  hat  of  felt,  the 
white  collar  and  stock — pressing  with  one 
hand  a pipe  stump  to  his  puckered  lips. 
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With  the  other  he  pulled  out  a red 
handkerchief  and  mopped  some  tears 
which  just  then  rolled  silently  over  his 
little  monkey  face  out  of  the  half-shut 
eyes.  And  the  old  woman  stood  by  him, 
bent  almost  double,  leaning  on  a cross- 
handled  ebony  cane,  wearing  a white  cap 
and  a black  cloak  which  had  a brown 
fur  collar.  She  peered,  while  the  train 
halted,  eagerly  from  carriage  to  carriage, 
from  window  to  window.  And  my  neigh- 
bor, after  a minute  of  this,  scrambled 
clumsily  to  his  feet,  crying, 

44  The  ould  fools!  do  they  think  I’ll  be 
after  travelling  in  the  first  wid  the  nobil- 
ity ?”  And  he  thrust  his  head  and  half  his 
body  out  of  the  window,  and  screamed: 
“ Fader!  Mother!  Here  I am ! Shure  I 
have  the  ticket ! I have  it  now ! Good- 
by  to  ye!  Good-by.” 

The  old  couple  started.  Manifesting 
none  of  that  exuberance  which  was  usual 
among  the  Irish,  the  father  again  unfurl- 
ed his  red  handkerchief  and  flapped  it 
awkwardly  once — which  produced  an  al- 
most ludicrous  effect.  The  old  mother 
tottered  because,  abandoning  its  support 
for  a moment,  she  waved  her  cross-han- 
dled stick.  The  train  was  already  in  mo- 
tion. I caught  a last  sight  of  the  old 
man — he  was  wiping  his  eyes.  And  the 
mother  leaned  forward  on  her  stick  and 
peered  eagerly  after  the  departing  train. 
My  neighbor,  half  out  of  the  window, 
continued  to  cry  farewells.  I turned 
round,  and  with  a sense  that  it  had  all 
the  while  been  curiously  fixed  upon  our 
backs,  I met  that  evil  animal  look  in  the 
black  eyes  of  the  new-comer,  the  beggar 
who  got  in  at  Gort. 

I wonder  by  what  chance  he  had  cho- 
sen just  our  carriage.  With  Jimmy  and 
the  travelling  companions  at  the  win- 
dows, I should  think  it  must  have  seemed 
crowded.  But  I remember  that  I was 
then  first  concerned  by  the  fact  that  in 
rainy  weather  his  feet  were  bare 

And  he  had  a wide-brimmed  flapping 
straw  hat,  a long  staff,  filthy  rags — a sort 
of  sack  which  hung  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  feet  like  a palmer’s  gabardine.  His 
stubble  beard,  black  and  white,  his  thin 
hooked  nose,  his  face  sallow  and  unclean, 
made  up  a tall  evil  figure  of  an  old  man. 
And  he  sat  still  for  a time,  glancing  about 
him  stealthily  like  a fox  in  a corner  of 
a cage;  then  suddenly  took  off  his  hat 
and  thrust  it  at  arm’s-length  before  each 
of  us  in  turn  without  a word,  From  the 


half-slavish,  half-imperious  manner  of  the 
gesture  I guess  that  when  you  were  in 
company  he  begged,  and  when  you  were 
alone  he  demanded. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  jovial  beggars 
—that  beggar  who  got  in  at  Gort — not  a 
character  well  known  on  the  country- 
side, and  with  whom  the  people  joked  and 
laughed.  I don’t  think  that  any  of  my 
companions  had  ever  seen  him  before. 
And  of  them  all  only  my  neighbor,  when 
he  extracted  his  pence  from  his  pocket, 
made  any  remark. 

He  said : 4 4 Here,  daddy,  good-luck  to 
ye!  Here’s  the  price  of  a pot”  Then 
added,  as  if  out  of  an  irresistible  and  child- 
ish desire  for  all  the  sj^mpathy  he  could 
get : “Wish me good-lu6k yourself, daddy. 
Shure  I’m  aff  to  emigrate  in  the  marnin’.” 

The  beggar  took  the  pence,  called  down 
blessings  from  the  holy  Mother  of  Jesus 
upon  his  head,  and  complimented  his 
looks.  Then  we  all  relapsed  into  silence. 
The  train  rumbled  onward.  From  time  to 
time  I caught  the  little  evil  eyes  of  the  beg- 
gar stealthily  and  curiously  turning  in  our 
direction  in  the  growing  twilight.  My 
neighbor  kept  whistling,  muttering,  look- 
ing at  his  fingers,  pulling  out  the  letter 
which  Louie  had  sent  him,  then  putting 
it  back.  Suddenly  I leaned  forward, 
and  dropping  my  hand  on  his  knee,  I 
said,  in  a whisper, 

“Where  were  you  while  Louie  went  to 
Limerick  to  buy  the  ticket?” 

He  jumped  like  a deer  which  is  hit  (of 
course  he  did  not  know  even  that  I had 
heard  the  story),  and,  with  violet  eyes  wide 
open,  he  cried  (though  I had  whispered), 
“ Shure  your  Honor  wouldn’t  betray  a 
poor  lad  ?” 

He  evidently  did  not  care  whether  the 
others  overheard  or  not.  They  probably 
knew  who  he  was  already,  and  anyhow 
they  were  all  “Irish.” 

“ What!”  I said.  44 1 betray  you  ? I de- 
cide that  anything  is  to  be  nicknamed 
‘evil,’  when  I know  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  but  what  God  has  willed  from 
the  beginning — but  destiny  ? Betray  you  ? 
Bah!  No.” 

He  couldn’t  understand.  It  was  fool- 
ish to  talk  in  that  way.  But  he  looked 
satisfied  that  I was  safe. 

44  Is  Louie  your  sweetheart  or  your  sis- 
ter ?”  I asked. 

“ She’s  my  sweetheart,”  he  answered. 

On  the  point  to  continue  my  questions, 
bending  forward,  speaking  low,  I stopped 
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because  I saw  the  eyes  of  the  beggar  fixed 
on  us  from  his  corner. 

It  grew  dark,  so  dark  that  at  last  I came 
to  see  nothing.  I heard  the  moonlighter 
whistling  softly;  rustling  in  his  seat  un- 
easily, as  a child  will  do;  rubbing  his  feet 
together;  yawning  like  Gargantua;  then 
finally  heard  him  scratching  with  a knife 
on  the  wooden  boards.  After  half  an 
hour,  when  the  train  arrived  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Athenry  and  a porter  came  to 
light  the  lamp  which  swung  from  the 
carriage  roof,  I saw  that  he  had  scratched 
with  his  knife  an  inscription.  It  read: 
“Willie  and  Louie.  Willie  and  Louie.” 
Twice  repeated,  the  names  sprawled  all 
across  the  seat,  “Willie  and  Louie.  Willie 
and  Louie.” 

In  the  flickering  black-yellow  light  I 
saw  that  the  small  and  cruel  eyes  of  the 
beggar,  under  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat, 
were  on  the  letters.  And  it  looked  to  me 
as  though  he  had  never  taken  his  gaze  off 
Dempsey,  even  in  the  darkness. 

We  had  to  wait  at  Athenry  for  the  Dub- 
lin express,  with  which  to  proceed  toward 
Galway.  Outside  in  the  wet,  black  mist 
a hurly-burly  tumbled  about  the  platform, 
where  pools  of  yellow  light  lay  here  and 
there  under  the  bull’s-eye  lan terns.  Some 
of  the  people  attended  other  trains,  and 
some  got  into  ours.  A seat  in  our  car- 
riage was  taken  by  a thin,  barefooted 
child  about  ten  years  old,  who  entered 
shivering,  wearing  a frieze  cap  and  coat 
soaked  through  with  water.  He  answer- 
ed Jimmy’s  questions,  looking  up  into  his 
face;  said  he  was  bound  to  Galway  to 
make  some  pennies  by  singing  on  the  train ; 
did  not  know  where  he  should  sleep. 

“Faith,  I remember  of  having  seen 
him  before,”  whispered  Dempsey  to  me; 
“ he's  from  our  country.  They  call  him 
Johnny  Dale.  He’s  a by-child.  His  fa- 
ther is  dead;  he  lives  with  his  mother, 
an  ould  widdy  that  niver  got  married.” 

Suddenly,  apparently  quite  certain  of 
his  public’s  temper,  Johnny  Dale  stood 
up,  and  with  a shrill  childish  voice  began 
to  sing.  A crowd  gathered  round  the  door 
— attentive  bearded  faces  of  men,  spangled 
by  rain-drops,  the  drooping  heads  of  tired 
women,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  black- 
ness, with  its  wet  yellow  lights. 

On  the  child’s  thin  face  the  carriage 
lamp  threw  down  an  uncertain  glimmer. 
His  song  was  called  “The  Eviction,”  a 
Land  League  ballad,  a black -sounding 
thing  about  a death  and  a revenge.  It 


was  evidently  intended  to  be  occasional, 
for  almost  from  its  first  lines  I half  heard 
such  whispered  comments  on  it,  saw  looks 
pass  of  such  double  meaning,  that  I must 
have  been  very  dull  not  to  understand 
that  he  intended  more  than  he  expressed, 
and  not  to  perceive  that  he  and  his  audi- 
ence were  well  informed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  district  night  before  last  at 
Castle  Mally. 

From  time  to  time  a murmurous  hum 
of  pleasure  rose  out  of  many  throats.  I 
remember  how  grim  it  sounded.  When 
the  last  black  words, 

“That  tyrant  shakes  with  rage  and  fear, 

And  groans  and  falls  to  rise  no  more,” 

trilled  quaveringly  out  of  the  childish 
throat,  a hail  of  coppers  rattled  into  the 
frieze  cap.  Jimmy  called,  mockingly, 
“ Whisht,  boy ! lower ! Mind  the  gentle- 
man’s stick !”  There  was  a general  turn- 
ing of  heads,  and  a curious  sombre  roar — 
half  a laugh  of  delight  at  the  child’s  au- 
dacity, half  a groan  of  angry  defiance — 
ran  over  the  crowd;  for,  towering  at  the 
back  of  it,  twirling  a rattan,  listening 
smilingly,  unmoved  by  the  manifest  gen- 
eral hatred,  there  stood,  just  visible,  a 
straight,  gray-bearded,  blue-coated  sar- 
gent. 

But  since  I could  hardly  see  his  face,  I 
knew  he  couldn’t  at  all  see  mine,  or  that 
of  the  murderer,  Dempsey,  who  sat  beside 
me  in  the  dark  corner,  quite  careless,  blow- 
ing the  tune  of  that  song  on  his  fingers. 
Neither  those  of  the  crowd  outside  who 
stood  next  the  windows,  nor  the  boy  him- 
self, who  stood  in  the  carriage,  had  rec- 
ognized Dempsey.  Anyhow,  they  were 
all  “Irish”;  if  they  had,  it  wouldn’t  have 
mattered. 

There  was  a short  silence.  The  child 
sold  broad  sheets  of  his  song,  with  a pic- 
ture, for  a penny.  The  beggar,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  his  eyes  off  Dempsey, 
looked  sour  at  its  success.  Then  sud- 
denly Johnny  Dale  began  to  sing  again. 
They  were  long,  wailing,  inexpressibly 
mournful  notes. 

And  when  he  reached  the  ending  of  the 
first  strophe — came  to  that  well-known, 
twice-repeated  moaning  chorus, 

“ It's  as  poor  distressed  a country 
As  ever  yet  was  seen ; 

They’re  hanging  men  and  women 
For  the  wearing  of  the  green ! 

Hanging  men,  and  women  too, 

For  the  wearing  of  the  green !” 
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I saw  Dempsey  start  and  catch  his  breath ; 
the  man  with  the  brown  beard  seized  the 
arm  of  Johnny  Dale  and  pointed  to  where 
he  sat  in  the  dark  corner.  Like  a flash, 
without  a word,  that  little  urchin  guessed 
who  Dempsey  was,  and  with  a keen  look 
showed  that  he  caught  the  brown  man's 
meaning. 

He  stopped  instantly  the  song,  with  its 
many  - times  - repeated  ominous  chorus  ; 
stood  silent  for  a minute,  his  little  hand 
on  his  mouth,  as  if  reflecting;  then,  with  a 
shrill,  clear,  taunting  voice,  went  on  with 
another.  I remember  only  the  chorus, 
and  how  again  from  the  crowd  rose  that 
roar  of  approval,  that  curious  grim  mur- 
mur, half  a laugh  and  half  a groan,  which 
I used  to  hear  in  Ireland.  Little  by  little 
they  all  joined  in  a mocking  and  defiant 
chorus — 

“ Shure  we’re  aff  to  Philadelphy  in  the  ma-arning, 

Aff  to  Philadelphy  in  the  ma-arning.” 

I saw  Dempsey  throw  back  his  head, 
laugh,  and  clap  his  hands.  I believe  that 
by  that  time  every  soul  except  the  sar- 
gent  guessed  who  sat  inside  the  carriage. 
Just  then  the  Dublin  train  came,  making 
a thundering  noise,  into  Athenry. 

And  the  crowd  scattered  with  a skurry 
of  feet  and  a swish  over  the  platform  of 
the  wet  skirts.  They  coupled  on  the  car- 
riage. I argued  that  whoever  still  re- 
mained in  it  was  bound  toward  Galway, 
since,  after  Athenry,  the  train  would  make 
no  further  stopping.  So  I thought  the 
moonlighter  and  I were  to  have  the  com- 
pany of  the  boy  singer,  and  Jimmy  and 
the  travelling  companions,  and  the  beg- 
gar, to  our  journey’s  end.  The  whistles 
of  station-master  and  guard  were  blowing 
repeatedly  for  departure  when,  on  some 
account  or  other,  our  lamp  went  out, 
and  we  plunged  into  darkness.  One  of 
us  (it  proved  to  be  the  swarthy  yokel) 
struck  a match,  which  he  held  like  a ta- 
per upright  between  his  fingers  at  his 
knee,  solemnly  looking  down  on  it;  its 
little  yellow  light,  casting  a strange 
shadow,  flickered  up  from  below  into  the 
seven  faces.  I remember  Jimmy  pulling 
his  red  goat’s  beard,  and  the  murderer  his 
long-lashed  violet  eyes  upon  his  nails. 
Stooping  forward  I saw  for  the  last  time 
the  wolfish  old  beggar  with  his  staff  and 
ragged  gabardine,  his  broad-brimmed  and 
flapping  hat,  stealing  on  bare  feet  softly 
out  of  the  carriage.  The  train  was  al- 
ready moving  slowly;  I wondered  why 


he  had  risked  delaying  in  it  so  long.  And 
the  match,  burnt  to  a stump,  dropped 
from  the  holder’s  fingers  to  the  floor, 
where  it  lay  for  a minute  writhing  like  a 
thin  red  worm.  Then  all  light  was  ex- 
tinguished. 

During  that  next  black  half  of  an  hour 
the  rain  dashed  mournfully  against  the 
panes.  I heard  from  the  invisible  travel- 
ling company  murmurs  whose  purport 
struck  me  as  curiously  typical  of  the  Irish 
nature — jokes,  renewed  mutterings  about 
the  dog  with  a five-pound  note  on  his 
back,  whispers  about  the  murderer  that  it 
was  “A  pity,  a great  pity!”  Dempsey, 
invisible,  stirred  uneasily  from  time  to 
time,  scraped  his  brogans  over  the  floor, 
yawned,  whistled  tunes  upon  his  fingers, 
chiefly  that  ominous  “Wearing  of  the 
Green.”  Once  he  startled  me  by  throw- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  upon  the  silence 
a sudden  repetition  of  his  question  in  re- 
gard to  Chicago  and  the  bit  of  land  from 
the  President  for  nothing,  to  keep  a little 
beast  on.  And  he  asked  if  the  land  was 
good  enough,  so  that  two  people  could 
live  off  a very  small  holding,  such  as  he 
would  be  likely  to  get.  Then  he  fell  to 
scratching  with  his  knife.  It  proved, 
after  we  reached  the  lights  at  Galway, 
that  he  had  again  been  cutting  that  in- 
scription, “Willie  and  Louie,”  on  the 
seat.  The  singing  child,  Johnny  Dale, 
sang  one  more  ballad.  I remember  how 
weirdly  the  thin  voice  sounded,  the  singer 
being  invisible,  and  some  of  the  words, 
which  were  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Auld 
Lang  Syne”: 

44  For  though  they  sleep  in  dungeons  deep, 

Or  flee  outlawed  and  banned, 

We  love  them  yet,  we  can’t  forget 
The  felons  of  our  land. 

The  felons  of  our  land,  my  boys, 

The  felons  of  our  land. 

We  love  them  yet,  we  can’t  forget 
The  felons  of  our  land.” 

I think  the  child  sang  it  solely  in  order 
to  express  sympathy  ; at  any  rate  he  did 
not  pass  round  the  hat.  When  the  train 
rolled  into  Galway  station  the  pointer  of 
the  great  clock  with  the  yellow  lamp  be- 
hind it  showed  ten.  I thought  first: 
“ Weare  forty-nine  minutes  late.”  Then, 
“Six  hours  more  on  shore  for  Dempsey.” 
As  the  train  stopped  he  leaned  forward 
and  shook  both  my  hands.  And  he  seized 
his  red  bundle,  his  broken  band-boxes, 
jumped  out,  and  vanished,  shouldering 
through  the  crowd  without  speaking. 
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Jimmy  and  the  travelling"  companions 
and  Johnny  Dale  and  I bid  each  other 
good-night  before  we  separated. 

In  the  dark  narrow  passage  which  led 
to  the  gate  of  exit  where  the  tickets  were 
taken  the  crush  moved  slowly  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  Suddenly  in  front  of  me  it 
ceased  to  advance,  it  began  to  surge  and 
swing,  so  that  I was  pushed  to  the  wall 
and  stopped.  I heard  again  that  strange, 
low,  angry  murmur  of  the  Irish,  that  half- 
suppressed  defiance  hurled  by  a people 
which  considers  itself  a powerless  victim 
under  the  martial  law  of  a conqueror. 
And  I heard  the  sound  of  a scuffle,  a 
struggle,  the  violent  falling  of  bodies  to 
.the  ground,  the  sharp  crack  of  wood  on  a 


skull,  a sound  familiar  enough  to  all  New- 
Yorkers.  Then  the  press  opened,  and  in 
the  little  circle  of  yellow  light  from  a lan- 
tern carried  by  one  of  its  members,  I saw 
a group  advancing  toward  me  with  for 
background  a black  surge  of  heads.  It 
was  Dempsey,  his  wrists  manacled,  his 
ridiculous  flat-crowned  hat  smashed,  a 
bloody  cut  across  his  face  between  the 
long-lashed  violet  eyes,  passive  in  the 
hands  of  four  straight,  blue-coated  sar- 
gents.  I remember  that  I thought  of 
the  mud  on  his  brogans,  the  straws  and 
dust  on  his  yellow  frieze  coat.  Then,  just 
behind  my  shoulder  in  the  press,  I heard 
some  familiar  voices  hoarsely  murmur- 
ing : 1 4 A-a-a ! A great  pity —a  great  pity  l” 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  ROBERT  S.  PEABODY. 


ONE  certainly  cannot  urge  that  Demo- 
cratic influences  are  the  only  ones 
under  which  the  art  of  architecture  is  like- 
ly to  flourish.  The  opposite  proposition 
is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  accepted 
as  true.  It  seems  as  if  the  patronage  of 
a Pericles  or  a Maecenas, a Caesar  or  a Pope, 
were  needful  for  great  results  in  art.  In- 
deed, when  we  recall  the  solemn  temples 
of  ancient  Egypt,  the  splendor  of  imperial 
Rome  and  Byzantium,  the  palaces  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  and 
the  chateaux  of  the  age  of  Francis  I.  in 
France,  we  are  almost  persuaded  that  a 
despotism  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  highest  works  of  art. 

I wish  in  a few  words  to  present  the 
other  view  of  this  subject,  and  to  show 
that  architecture  has  flourished,  and  that 
most  vigorously,  when  the  common  peo- 
ple were  the  only  masters  of  the  state; 
that  the  rise  and  wane  of  its  glorious  pe- 
riods have  occurred  impartially  under 
monarchies,  empires,  republics,  and  de- 
mocracies, and  that  popular  power  has  not 
heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  in 
the  art  of  building. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  democratic  Athens.  We  might 
argue,  it  is  true,  that  Greek  art  of  the  ear- 
lier  periods  is  the  work  of  a free  people 
ridding  themselves  of  Egyptian  traditions 
and  dogmas;  and,  again,  that  when  Greek 
skill  reached  its  highest  point,  this  same 
people  were  still  free  and  democratic.  But 


while  the  general  mental  cultivation  of 
the  Greeks  was  very  great,  their  life  and 
methods  were  exceedingly  simple  and  un- 
affected. The  most  perfect  of  their  archi- 
tectural creations,  the  Parthenon,  while 
studied  to  inconceivable  nicety  in  matter 
of  detail,  was  yet  in  its  general  scheme  de- 
void of  complexity.  The  ground-plan  of 
the  building  was  of  the  plainest  descrip- 
tion. The  Doric  portico  around  it  is  in 
scheme  only  a row  of  posts  with  horizon- 
tal stones  laid  upon  them.  We  thus  see 
in  Athens  the  highest  human  intelligence 
solving  with  extreme  nicety  the  most  sim- 
ple structural  questions. 

But  as  the  world  has  ever  since  been 
growing  more  and  more  complex,  such  a 
condition  of  things  will  never  occur  again. 
We  must  therefore,  for  more  just  compar- 
isons with  our  own  times,  look  at  those 
later  periods  when  men’s  minds  have  been 
swayed  by  the  restless  anxieties  and  the 
feverish  energies  which  distinguish  mod- 
ern from  ancient  democracy,  and  when 
human  life  has  been  complicated,  by 
modern  conditions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  whether  we  look  at 
monuments  raised  by  the  cities  or  the 
Church,  we  shall  find  that  democratic 
power  has  not  hindered  success  in  archi- 
tectural work. 

To  consider  the  effect  of  such  power,  in 
the  first  place,  on  civic  architecture,  let  us 
look  for  a moment  at  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Dante.  It  was  then  that  the  people  as  a 
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class  began  to  feel  their  power,  and  the 
cities  gained  ascendency  over  the  aristoc- 
racy— a moment,  in  short,  when  demo- 
cratic life  vigorously  asserted  itself.  Dur- 
ing the  centuries  directly  preceding  the 
Renaissance,  all  thought  and  action  in 
Italy  were  ranged  under  two  sides,  the 
Guelph  and  the  Ghibelline,  sides  represent- 
ing Pope  and  Emperor,  Liberty  and  Des- 
potism, Communes  and  Nobles.  Guelph 
meant  burgher  against  noble,  industry 
against  feudalism;  Ghibelline  meant  ar- 
istocracy, tyranny,  the  interest  of  the  no- 
bles, against  the  merchant  and  the  arti- 
san. The  Papacy,  in  its  turn,  supported 
the  cities  and  stimulated  the  ambition  of 
the  burghers  as  its  own  weapons  against 
the  Empire. 

If  we  look  at  this  turbulent  society  we 
find  the  city  houses  of  the  nobles  fortified 
with  every  military  device,  and  every- 
where surmounted  by  great  bald  towers 
of  brick  or  stone.  Every  noble  strove  to 
build  a higher  turret  than  his  neighbor, 
and  standing  feuds  and  prolonged  wars 
that  deluged  the  towns  in  blood  were 
carried  on  between  the  noble  families. 
In  old  books  we  see  all  the  Italian  cities — 
Rome,  Siena,  Lucca,  etc. — pictured  with 
large  numbers  of  these  lofty,  plain  war- 
towers,  and  those  that  now  lean  over 
Bologna  and  crown  the  hill  of  San  Gemi- 
gnano  are  examples  that  remain  to-day. 
The  people  of  the  towns,  indignant  at  see- 
ing their  power  and  their  laws  despised, 
finally  committed  the  government  to  a 
magistrate  of  their  own,  a noble  and  a 
foreigner,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a popular 
ruler.  They  called  him  the  Podestat,  and 
he  was  the  patron  of  the  poor,  the  un- 
armed, and  the  oppressed.  In  order  to 
give  this  popular  ruler  due  dignity  and  a 
fitting  abode,  they  built  through  all  the 
cities  of  northern  Italy  the  great  public 
palaces  which  we  now  see,  and  whose 
proud  masses  arose  in  that  day  amid  a 
forest  of  nobles’  towers.  Every  Guelph  or 
popular  triumph  is  marked  by  the  founda- 
tion and  the  embellishment  of  a town- 
hall,  and  at  every  Ghibelline  or  imperial 
downfall  the  nobles’  fortresses  and  towers 
were  destroyed.  It  is  owing  to  these 
successive  defeats  of  the  nobles  by  the 
people  and  the  ensuing  demolition  of  the 
towers  that  we  now  see  so  few  of  what 
were  once  such  marked  features  of  Italian 
towns.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  repeat- 
ed victories  of  the  popular  will  we  owe 
the  many  noble  public  palaces  which 


stand  to  this  day  for  our  admiration. 
That  of  Arezzo  was  built  in  1232;  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Podestat  in  Florence  in  1255; 
Volterra,  1257;  Cortona,  in  1267;  Prato, 
in  1284 ; Pisa,  1286 ; San  Gemignano,  1288 ; 
Lucca,  1294  ; Siena,  1295;  and  in  Florence 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  1299.  The  build- 
ers of  these  noble  structures  were  mer- 
chants who  had  traded  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  and  soldiers  who*  had 
fought  long  wars  against  the  Emperor. 
Throughout,  these  buildings  show  the 
traces  of  commerce  and  of  conquest,  and  as 
the  undertakings  of  the  people  grew  more 
arduous  and  their  perils  increased,  the 
greater  pride  they  took  in  their  cities  and 
the  more  they  adorned  them. 

In  1298  Arnolfo  built  the  Palazzo  Vec- 
chio in  obedience  to  an  order  to  erect  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  commonwealth,  to 
the  end  that  the  people  might  be  protect- 
ed in  their  fortress  from  the  violence  of 
the  nobles.  No  spot  in  Florence  has 
more  local  character  than  the  piazza  be- 
fore this  building,  where  the  city’s  life 
has  always  centred,  and  which  is  shadow- 
ed by  the  massive  brown  walls  of  the  pal- 
ace, and  dignified  by  its  majestic  tower. 
The  thought  of  Siena,  also,  at  once  brings 
to  mind  the  battlemented  town-hall,  which 
dominates  its  great  circular  piazza,  and 
whose  lofty  tower  shoots  its  tall  ^aft  into 
the  solid  blue  above  the  town,  a sentinel 
against  approaching  foes,  a beacon  to  dis- 
tant friends,  a symbol  to  all  of  civic  and 
popular  power.  And  thus  in  nearly 
every  city  of  northern  Italy  the  broletto, 
or  town-hall,  the  Palazzo  Publico,  stands 
as  a remarkable  instance  of  the  highest 
class  of  civic  architecture, growing  wholly 
out  of  democratic  influences  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

It  is  true  that  what  the  communes  had 
begun  the  princes  continued,  and  the  rule 
of  the  later  Italian  despots  and  aristocrats 
— the  Dorias,  the  Sforzas,  the  Visconti,  the 
Medici,  the  Strozzi,  and  Riccardi  — pro- 
duced in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  a more 
sumptuous  architecture,  embellished  with 
porticos  and  loggias  and  enrichments ; 
but  in  what  has  been  said  one  can  see  that 
the  rich  patrons  were  not  necessary  to  a 
development  in  those  earlier  days  of  per- 
haps as  majestic  civil  monuments  as  the 
world  has  known. 

We  might  thus  go  through  a similar 
train  of  thought  regarding  the  town-halls 
that  adorn  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Bel- 
gium and  northern  France,  and  which 
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signal  to  each  other  across  the  flat  plains 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  chimes  in 
their  lofty  towers  told  the  hours  over  free 
cities,  or  rang  rude  alarms  when  liberty 
was  threatened  by  tyrants,  and  we  should 
find  that  the  patrons  who  raised  them 
were  simple  burghers,  and  much  like 
those  in  Italy,  half  merchants,  half  sol- 
diers, but  wholly  patriots. 

Turning,  however,  from  civil  architect- 
ure, let  us  see  what  influence  democratic 
movements  have  had  on  ecclesiastical 
work.  Here,  again,  we  find  perhaps  the 
finest  results  ever  obtained  in  architect- 
ural art  suddenly  produced  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances  to  those  just 
described.  In  western  Europe,  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  monks  de- 
pendent on  the  Abbey  of  Cluny  formed  a 
clerical  aristocracy  amid  a very  rude  peo- 
ple. They  had  revived  the  love  of  letters, 
were  good  farmers,  had  thorough  ideas  of 
government,  of  diplomacy,  and  of  admin- 
istration, and  seemed  to  have  the  govern- 
ing of  human  affairs  in  their  power. 
Their  knowledge  found  a natural  expres- 
sion in  building.  The  ancient  Roman 
buildings  that  existed  around  them  gave 
them  their  architectural  detail,  and  their 
intercourse  with  distant  Eastern  nations 
influenced  it.  The  simple  round  arch 
architecture  which  was  the  outcome  show- 
ed itself  not  only  in  the  vast  basilica  of 
Cluny,  but  wherever  the  influence  of  the 
monks  spread — a simple  architecture  of 
small  means  producing  great  results.  But 
toward  the  twelfth  century  the  common 
people  of  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  France  from  various  causes  began  to 
desire  communal  privileges.  It  was  the 
same  spirit  which  we  have  just  seen  stir- 
ring the  life  of  Italy  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  later,  but  finding  expression  in  such 
different  form  as  local  circumstances  di- 
rected. The  natural  enemies  of  these  am- 
bitious towns  were  the  abbots  of  the  mon- 
asteries, who  represented  established  power 
and  caste.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops 
were  constantly  seeing  their  power  weak- 
ened by  the  spread  of  the  monasteries, 
which  were  not  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  held  direct  allegiance  to  the  Pope ; and 
the  kings  and  nobles  found  themselves 
more  and  more  overshadowed  by  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  same  monks,  who 
covered  the  country  with  their  houses, 
and  more  and  more  gained  the  ascendency. 
At  this  point  the  bishops  in  France,  as  we 
have  seen  was  the  case  with  the  Pope  in 
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Italy,  turned  to  profit  the  new  communal 
movement,  and  endeavored  through  it  to 
regain,  at  least  in  the  towns,  the  power 
that  was  slipping  from  them.  They  began 
to  urge  such  towns  as  were  seized  with  this 
public  spirit  to  build  vast  buildings  where 
the  citizens  could  assemble  around  the  epis- 
copal throne.  The  people  responded  to 
this  call  of  the  bishops  with  great  alacrity. 
Suger,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  led  this 
movement  when  he  rebuilt  the  Royal  Ab- 
bey at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  France  was 
seized  with  a fury  of  energy  and  enterprise, 
and  the  royal  powerjoining  itself  with  this 
democratic  and  episcopal  movement,  be- 
gan to  arise  from  its  feeble  state,  as  the 
power  of  Cluny  and  the  monks  waned. 
Under  such  a pressure  skill  in  the  arts  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  and  in  but  a few  years  the 
direction  and  character  of  architectural 
design  were  completely  changed,  the  Ro- 
manesque and  monastic  methods  being 
abandoned  and  a totally  new  one  being 
substituted.  Instead  of  the  monastic 
round  arch  and  tunnel  vault,  the  solid 
piers  and  formal  Byzantine  carving,  the 
simple  arch  entrances  and  the  square  cam- 
paniles with  low  conical  spires,  each  town 
vied  to  outstrip  its  neighbor  with  lofty 
light  creations,  where  pointed  arches  rose 
on  slight  piers,  and  where  the  carving  re- 
called all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate. 
Facing  the  market-place,  above  the  broad 
perron,  or  entrance  steps,  rose  the  three 
grand  doorways,  enriched  with  innumer- 
able effigies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  con- 
fessors and  angels.  Christ,  surrounded 
by  the  kings  of  Judah,  by  the  prophets  and 
the  apostles,  treads  the  dragon  beneath 
his  feet.  The  Annunciation,  the  Passion, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment are  recalled  to  the  simple  populace 
every  hour  of  their  lives,  while  from  the 
highest  gable  of  the  nave  Jesus  blesses 
the  town,  or  an  angel  sounds  his  trumpet, 
as  if  to  make  ever  present  to  the  citizens 
the  coming  final  day  of  judgment.  Above 
the  porches  rise,  story  on  story,  traceried 
windows,  while  high  over  the  colossal 
towers,  above  the  chiming  bells  and  the 
circling  birds,  the  wide  buttressed  spires 
raise  their  crosses  toward  heaven. 

It  took  but  a very  few  years  for  Paris, 
Sens,  Chartres,  Rouen,  Bourges,  Reims, 
Amiens,  and  many  neighboring  towns  to 
build  the  vast  cathedrals  that  exist  to-day. 
As  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  says,  no  modern 
event  can  give  an  idea  of  the-energy  with 
which  the  city  populations  set  about  this 
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cathedral  building*,  unless  it  be  the  activ- 
ity in  the  last  few  years  which  has  cover- 
ed Europe  and  America  witli  a net  work 
of  railways.  This  church  building  was 
the  first  popular  protest  against  the  power 
of  the  monks.  It  was  the  first  vigorous 
effort  of  science  against  tradition.  Al- 
though it  undoubtedly  was  inspired  by 
the  deepest  religious  feeling,  it  was  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  religion  and  pol- 
itics went  hand  in  hand.  But  beyond  all 
this,  these  vast  buildings  were  the  handi- 
work of  democratic  bodies  of  masons,  of 
laymen  of  the  humble  class.  The  indi- 
vidual artists  did  not  even  sign  their  work. 
One  hardly  knows  the  name  of  any  archi- 
tect of  any  mediaeval  cathedral.  Perhaps 
nothing  suggests  more  how  much  these 
structures  were  the  work  of  laymen  and 
citizens  than  the  fantastic  and  capricious 
carvings  often  seen  on  them,  and  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attribute  to  the 
clergy.  They  -were  the  work  of  these 
masonic  bodies,  whose  members  merged 
their  individuality  in  the  work  which  be- 
came so  clearly  a visible  expression  of 
their  times. 

1 have  lately  heard  it  explained  that 
one  reason  why  mediaeval  history  is  so 
neglected  by  students  and  seems  so  vague 
is  the  absence  in  it  of  any  great  simple 
names.  There  is  no  Pericles,  no  Augus- 
tus, no  Alexander.  For  hundreds  of 
years  it  is  a history  of  castes,  of  classes,  of 
parties;  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  peo- 
ple. Never  was  there  a time,  then,  in 
which  art  emanated  more  surely  from 
the  people  as  a class  than  that  which  pro- 
duced these  vast  and  beautiful  structures. 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  novel  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  has  a brilliant  chapter  describing 
this  popular  uprising,  this  dawn  of  intel- 
ligence among  the  common  people.  After 
remarking  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  architecture  was  al- 
most the  sole  lasting  record  or  historical 
expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 
he  makes  his  characters  go  on  to  say  that 
printing  will  make  an  end  of  this,  and  that 
the  printed  book  will  take  the  place  of  the 
stone  monument.  Is  it  not  more  true  to 
say  that  the  printed  book,  the  noble  monu- 
ment. the  great  painting,  the  symphony, 
are  all  but  different  expressions  of  high 
intelligence,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
any  of  these  forms  of  expression  ? 

It  is  the  fashion  to  believe  that  art  can- 
not thrive  in  our  trading  democracy.  Our 


cultured  society  speak  of  art  with  solem- 
nity and  awe, as  men  speak  of  one  that  has 
fought  the  good  fight  and  who  rests  from 
his  labors.  Indeed,  we  have  lately  been 
told  by  a professor  of  great  distinction 
that  there  is  no  hope  here  for  real  litera- 
ture or  art,  so  hopelessly  vulgar  and  sor- 
did is  American  life.  Surely  those  burgh- 
ers of  mediaeval  Paris  knew  nothing  of 
culture,  and  doubtless  they  were  vulgar, 
but  they  thoroughly  believed  in  their 
religion,  and  their  vulgarity  did  not  pre- 
vent their  originating  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals. Doubtless  those  Florentine  traders 
were  mercenary,  but  theydoved  their  city 
with  fervor,  and  gladly  gave  their  wealth 
to  build  its  public  monuments.  Neither 
Frenchman  nor  Florentine  had  art  critics 
to  tell  him  his  motives,  but  they  applied 
to  their  every-day  work  vigor,  courage, 
and  energy,  and  without  their  knowing 
it  their  work  immortalized  them. 

Now  why  should  we  not  believe  in  our 
own  possibilities?  We  have  doubtless 
seen  a great  deal  of  ostentation  and  vul- 
garity built  into  more  or  less  permanent 
form,  and  doubtless  we  are  very  far  from 
having  produced  great  works  of  architect- 
ure. Our  distance  from  the  great  works 
of  antiquity  has  always  permitted  here 
a freedom  from  authority  in  art,  which, 
if  it  frequently  leads  us  into  license,  pre- 
sents to  us  at  the  same  time  our  unique 
opportunity.  In  the  best  work,  influ- 
enced as  it  is  by  the  books  and  photo- 
graphs which  now  familiarize  us  writh 
all  that  the  world  has  done  before  ns, 
there  is  even  now  to  be  seen  a reason- 
able restraint  controlling  this  liberty.  As 
our  national  wants  are  new,  and  inven- 
tions daily  increase  which  revolutionize 
the  art  of  construction,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  problems  will  daily  be  solved  in 
a better  manner,  and  we  may  hope  for  a 
period  of  building  that  will  emphasize  our 
good  rather  than  our  bad  points.  Why 
should  we  not,  in  looking  at  such  ex- 
amples as  I have  quoted,  insist  that  there 
is  far  from  being  anything  in  the  existing 
conditions  of  American  life  to  hinder  the 
progress  of  art?  Evidences  of  the  reverse 
exist  on  every  side.  While  dilettanteism 
may  discourage,  for  myself  I have  enthu- 
siasm enough  left  to  believe  that  the  hope 
of  the  future,  in  art  as  in  many  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  lies,  as  the  years 
go  on,  with  our  ambitious,  prosperous,  and 
appreciative  democracy. 
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A PARTY  of  girls  sat  on  Mrs.  Durand’s 
piazza.  They  had  met  by  chance, 
drifting  together  in  the  course  of  after- 
noon calls,  and  the  engrossing  topics  of 
love  and  marriage  came  up  for  discussion. 
The  conversation  began  in  gossip  about 
Nita  White,  who  had  just  recovered  from 
a long  illness,  and  had  gone  away  to 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  a change  of 
scene  and  air. 

“I  hope  it  will  do  her  good,”  said 
Myra  Waites,  significantly. 

“Do  you  really  think  Charley  Ed- 
wards’s marriage  had  anything  to  do  with 
her  illness?”  inquired  gentle  Annie  Du- 
rand, compassionately. 

“Everything .” 

“She  certainly  looked  like  a ghost  the 
night  of  the  reception,  though  the  gayest 
girl  there,  ” said  Bessie  Jones. 

“Yes,  and  the  next  morning  was  in  a 
raving  fever.” 

“She  really  loved  him.” 

“ Loved  him!  She  adored  him,”  cried 
Myra. 

“And  she  might  be  his  wife  at  this 
minute  if  she  had  dared  to  let  him  know 
that  she  loved  him,”  said  Octave  Ray- 
mond. speaking  for  the  first  time. 

“ Of  course  she  couldn’t  do  that.” 
“Why  not?”  tranquilly. 

“ Tell  a man  she  loved  him  without  his 
asking  her  to?  You — you’d  die  before 
you’d  do  it,  Octave.” 

“ No,  I wouldn’t,  if  it  was  a question  of 
breaking  my  heart  in  a kind  of  slow,  tor- 
turing way.  Many  a woman  has  been 
won  by  knowing  that  a man  loved  her; 
why  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  a 
man  ? Why  should  a girl  suffer  and 
conceal  her  feelings  as  if  they  were  a 
shame  to  her,  starving  her  heart,  ruining 
her  life,  when  she  might  by  delicately, 
modestly  showing  her  preference  win  her 
happiness  ? A man  may  tell  a woman  he 
loves  her  a dozen  times,  may  plead  his 
cause,  and  be  commended  as  a brave 
wooer,  deserving  of  reward.  It  is  a false 
and  cruel  law,  forbidding  a woman  all 
liberty.” 

Her  face  flushed  slightly,  her  brown 
eyes  gathered  light. 

“I  didn’t  know  the  law  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,”  said  matter-of-fact  Lilly 
Bell,  in  surprise. 


They  all  laughed  at  her. 

“There  are  certain  unwritten  society 
laws  stronger  than  all  those  made  for  the 
public  protection.” 

“My  grandmamma  says  that  girls  are 
shockingly  forward  in  these  days.  That 
when  she  was  young  she  hardly  looked  at 
a young  man,”  said  Eugenia  Winburn,  a 
demure  little  coquette. 

“The  latter  cannot  be  said  of  you, 
’Genia,”  Myra  remarked. 

Presently  the  group  scattered,  leaving 
Mrs.  Durand  and  Octave  alone.  Annie 
looked  at  her  friend  earnestly,  seriously. 

“Do  you  think  you  would  really  have 
the  courage  to  do  that,  Octave  ?” 

“ Let  a man  know  I loved  him  before 
he  asked  me  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I believe  sp.  Yes,  I am  sure  of  it.” 

Annie  drew  her  chair  a little  closer  to 
Octave.  “ Could  you — don’t  think!  want 
to  pry  into  your  secret  thoughts,  dear — 
tell  Hugh  Bernard  that  you  loved  him  ?” 

A rosy  flame  seemed  to  play  over  Oc- 
tave’s throat  and  face. 

“ Perhaps  not  in  words,  but  in  acts” — 
laughing  a little  to  cover  her  confusion. 
“ But,  you  know,  Annie,  that  we  are  only 
friends.” 

“Oh  yes.  I only  mentioned  him  to 
make  the  case  seem  real,”  but  with  an 
openly  sceptical  look. 

“ What  do  you  think;  Annie  !” 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  know,”  said  the 
youthful  matron,  thoughtfully.  “I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  throw  all  the  small 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Tom’s  wooing  that 
I could,  acting  on  the  old  tradition  that 
the  harder  we  are  to  win,  the  more  pre- 
cious to  the  winner.  You  know  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  a man  values  the 
woman  who  holds  herself  aloof  from  him 
far  more  than  the  one  he  knows  he  can 
get  for  the  asking.” 

“ But  when  a woman  loves  purely  and 
ardently,  when  she  feels  convinced  that 
she  could  make  the  object  of  her  love 
happy,  must  she  wait  passively  for  the 
man  to  take  her  or  to  pass  her  by,  without 
revealing  her  feelings,  playing  the  hypo- 
crite if  he  does  propose,  asking  for  time 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  at  last  yield- 
ing reluctantly?  What  is  the  sense  of  it  ? 
Why  cannot  she  be  honest  ?” 
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“ Because  it  is  not  considered  the  prop- 
er and  modest  thing  for  a woman  to  be- 
tray her  heart.” 

“But  why  not  proper  and  modest  ?” 

“I  cannot  answer  that  question,”  said 
Annie,  laughing.  “But  if  women  take 
the  wooing  into  their  hands  there  will  be 
an  appalling  state  of  affairs  at  first,  for 
man  is  such  a tender-hearted,  chivalrous 
creature  that  he  could  not  say  no,  love  or 
not.” 

“I  would  not  ask  a man  to  marry  me. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  my  rights,  unless  in  an 
exceptional  case,  but  I would  not  mind 
showing  my  love  if  it  were  necessary  to 
win  his.” 

She  lived  with  her  grandparents  in  the 
adjoining  house,  and  after  taking  leave  of 
her  friend  she  entered  her  own  grounds 
and  walked  slowly  up  the  drive. 

The  town  of  Marietta  retained  a few  of 
the  old  colonial  mansions  belonging  to 
the  prosperous  slave-holding  days  of  the 
South,  and  the  Raymonds  still  occupied 
theirs,  though  it  looked  as  aged  as  the  old 
master  and  mistress  who  walked  its  piaz- 
zas or  sat  in  its  still-rooms,  ministered  to 
by  the  one  grandchild  left  to  them  out 
of  a large  circle  of  relatives,  and  by  two 
or  three  old  negroes.  They  doted  upon 
Octave.  They  admired  her  womanly 
strength,  her  self-reliance.  They  leaned 
upon  her, yielded  to  her  judgment, consult- 
ed her  wishes.  So  she  had  grown  up  to 
have  her  own  way,  to  feel  confidence  in 
her  ability  to  take  care  of  herself. 

She  picked  a rdse  from  the  edge  of  the 
walk,  fastened  it  on  her  bosom,  then  going 
up  to  the  piazza,  sat  down  to  think  over 
the  conversation  just  past,  and  to  review 
the  cause  of  her  own  outspoken  senti- 
ments. When  had  she  first  commenced 
to  think  of  love  and  marriage  as  a vital 
interest  to  herself?  When  Hugh  Ber- 
nard came  to  Marietta. 

He  had  not  been  there  more  than  a 
year.  She  distinctly  remembered  the 
first  time  she  met  him.  It  was  at  a dance 
given  by  the  Durands,  and  Annie  and 
Torn  both  asked  her  to  be  very  kind  to 
Bernard.  He  had  been  a college  class- 
mate of  Tom’s,  and  they  intended  to  have 
him  board  with  them  for  a while.  He 
was  a proud  and  rather  shy  young  fellow, 
only  a few  years  older  than  herself.  She 
had  been  kind  to  him,  and  because  he 
was  all  alone  in  the  town — that  is,  without 
relatives— she  invited  him  over  to  see  her. 


He  came,  and  soon  they  were  the  best  of 
friends.  Octave  was  not  sure  but  she  had 
loved  him  from  the  first.  One  night  he 
told  her  about  his  mother  and  a lovely 
sister  far  away  in  Virginia,  and  her  heart 
melted  with  sympathy,  and  she  proposed 
to  be  his  sister.  To  herself  she  said,  “I 
love  you  more  than  a hundred  sisters 
could,  but  you  do  not  know  it.” 

After  that  they  were  together  a great 
deal,  and  it  was  Octave  and  Hugh  when 
speaking  to  one  another.  They  were  both 
fond  of  music,  and  also  of  books,  and 
what  delightful  evenings  they  had  passed 
at  the  old  piano,  or  poring  over  books 
long  forgotten  in  the  literary  world ! 
For  months  their  friendship  had  been  of 
the  frankest,  most  open  kind;  but  grad- 
ually an  impalpable  shadow  of  constraint 
crept  between  them.  Octave  struggled 
against  it.  In  a hundred  ways  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  betrayed  how  she  loved 
him,  but  at  times  he  seemed  so  moody,  so 
far  away  from  her,  that  she  feared  he 
cared  nothing  for  her. 

She  fell  into  a state  of  feverish  excite- 
ment. He  did  not  come  in  so  often  to 
see  her,  and  she  passed  many  an  evening 
in  quivering  expectation.  Not  even  to 
Annie  Durand,  her  confidante  and  warm- 
est friend,  did  she  reveal  the  state  of  her 
mind.  He  had  not  been  near  her  in  over 
a week  now,  and  she  clinched  her  hands 
with  a desperate  sigh  as  she  thought  of 
the  way  they  had  parted  the  last  time  he 
called.  How  he  had  looked  at  her,  but 
sitting  aloof  from  her!  He  did  not  stay 
very  long,  but  lingered  at  the  door  as 
though  loath  to  leave.  Then  he  had  asked 
for  the  violets  she  wore,  and  when  she 
pinned  them  on  his  coat,  enclosed  her 
in  his  arms  for  a moment,  his  lips  pressed 
down  on  hers. 

She  had  said  that  night,  “He  loves  me 
— he  loves  me!”  and  could  not  sleep  for 

joy. 

But  why  did  he  stay  away  ? Fear,  un- 
certainty, chilled  her. 

Mrs.  Durand  came  over  the  next  day  to 
see  Octave.  They  talked  of  everything 
almost,  but  did  not  mention  Bernard's 
name  until  they  stood  at  the  little  side 
gate  opening  between  the  grounds,  whith- 
er Octave  had  followed  her  friend. 

“Oh,  Octave,  what  have  you  done  to 
Hugh  ? I intended  to  ask  you  yesterday, 
but  hadn’t  the  courage.” 

Octave  grew  crimson.  “I  don't  under- 
stand.” 
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41 1 asked  him  the  other  night  why  he 
did  not  come  in  to  see  you.” 

“ Yes,”  breathlessly. 

“ And  he  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  best  not  to  see  you  any  more  for 
a while.” 

Octave’s  color  went  swiftly  from  red  to 
white.  “ What — did— he  mean  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I think  he  must  be  in 
love  with  you.” 

“Nonsense!  Then  he  would  come  to 
see  me.” 

“But  he  has  not  been  very  successful 
here,  and  it  may  be  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  marry.” 

“Perhaps  he  thinks  that  I am  in  love 
with  him,  and  keeps  away  to  spare  ray 
feelings,”  voicing  the  fear  chilling  her. 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?”  said  Annie,  instead 
of  contradicting  her,  as  Octave  secretly 
hoped  she  would.  “ Men  are  conceited,  I 
know  ; but — ” 

“Ajsk  him,  Annie,  to  explain  himself. 
He’ll  probably  tell  you.” 

“I  will  ask  him,  Octave,  for  I am  cu- 
rious to  know  myself.  He  is  a good  fel- 
low, but  I don’t  know  that  he  is  good 
enough  for  you.” 

She  went  through  to  her  own  house, 
leaving  Octave  to  her  thoughts,  and  they 
were  bitter  enough.  An  old  summer-house 
stood  by  the  garden  fence,  its  lattice-work 
overgrown  by  a luxuriant  wistaria  vine  in 
full  bloom.  The  girl  went  into  it,  and  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  mouldy  benches.  She 
flushed  and  paled  and  drew  her  breath 
unevenly — signs  of  the  strongest  emo- 
tions. A.11  the  pride  of  her  womanhood 
was  roused.  He  pitied  her  for  loving 
him;  conscientious,  honorable,  he  would 
not  take  advantage  of  her  weakness. 
Rather  than  do  that,  he  would  stay  away 
from  her.  She  writhed  in  bodily  anguish 
at  the  thought.  Oh,  to  recall  self-betray- 
ing glances,  rashly  tender  words!  She 
hid  her  burning  face  in  her  hands.  Had 
she  been  unwomanly?  Love  had  seemed 
such  a noble  thing — rather  to  be  gloried  in 
than  to  be  ashamed  of — that  she  considered 
herself  far  above  any  false  conventional- 
ities. Where  now  was  all  her  high  cour- 
age, the  exaltation  of  her  spirit  ? She  felt 
herself  to  be  the  weakest,  the  most  coward- 
ly of  women.  Shame  smote  her  in  every 
part,  covered  her  with  burning  blushes. 
For  the  moment  she  felt  that  instead  of 
loving,  she  hated  Hugh  Bernard.  Oh,  to 
assure  him  that  his  fear  was  groundless, 
that  she  could  take  care  of  herself ! But  her 


heart  bore  silent  witness  against  her.  She 
did  love  him.  She  loved  him  so  well  that 
the  possibility  of  his  never  caring  for  her 
made  life  seem  a very  worthless  thing. 
But  never  again  would  she  betray  her  feel- 
ings to  any  one,  least  of  all  to  him;  and 
more  than  that,  she  would  do  all  in  her 
power  to  make  him  believe  that  her  regard 
for  him  had  never  exceeded  sisterly  kind- 
ness. She  lived  in  a sort  of  unpleasant 
dream  all  day,  and  lay  awake  half  the 
night. 

She  could  not  believe  that  he  would  tell 
her  friend,  that  he  would  be  dishonorable 
enough  for  that.  He  could  not,  and  be 
the  gentleman  she  had  thought  him.  Still 
she  longed  for  morning  to  come,  that  she 
might  question  Annie.  That  must  be  done 
delicately,  and  with  just  enough  indiffer- 
ence to  show  that  she  felt  but  slight  inter- 
est in  the  matter.  And  if  he  had  confided 
in  her  friend,  she  must  be  shown  how  ut- 
terly mistaken  he  was,  that  he  had  merely 
fancied  the  whole  thing  through  self-con- 
ceit. It  was  a cruel  situation.  She  had 
no  idea  she  was  so  like  other  women — 
with  the  same  sensitiveness  and  pride. 

She  looked  so  pale.when  she  entered  the 
breakfast  - room  the  next  morning,  and 
greeted  her  grandparents  so  listlessly,  that 
they  were  instantly  alarmed.  Their  affec- 
tionate solicitude  restored  her  to  a sem- 
blance of  her  usual  sweet  cheerfulness. 
She  must  not  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve 
before  any  one.  As  early  as  she  could 
she  ran  over  to  see  Annie,  but  found  that 
she  had  been  called  away  to  the  plantation, 
and  would  not  return*  until  night.  A 
long  day  of  suspense!  How  could  she  get 
through  it  ? 

When  she  returned  home  she  found  a 
note  from  Myra  Waites,  asking  her  to  join 
a small  party  going  over  to  Kennesaw 
Mountain  in  the  afternoon.  They  would 
drive  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a 
great  wagon,  picnic  fashion,  then  walk  to 
the  summit.  Octave  wouldn’t  have  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  had  not  this  post- 
script been  added : “ Hugh  Bernard  is  go- 
ing.” 

So,  perhaps,  her  chance  had  come.  It 
was  a gay  little  party,  but  the  most  brill- 
iant girl  in  it  was  Octave  Raymond.  Her 
buff  linen  gown  and  the  broad-brimmed 
lial  with  pale  yellow  ribbons  shading  her 
face  were  very  becoming  to  her.  And 
she  who  had  always  seemed  the  least  vain 
of  girls  apparently  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  her  own  charms.  Bernard 
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sat  next  to  her,  and  she  seemed  to  treat 
him  much  as  usual.  If  there  was  a change 
in  her  manner,  it  was  too  subtle  for  the 
others  to  notice  it.  But  he  must  have  felt 
it,  for  he  looked  puzzled  and  not  altogeth- 
er happy  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
mountain.  When  the  mild  amusements 
of  Marietta  failed,  then  the  young  people 
came  out  and  scrambled  over  Kennesaw 
for  diversion.  Octave  knew  almost  every 
foot  of  it,  and  in  their  year  of  friendship 
she  and  Hugh  had  explored  many  of  its 
hyways.  She  thought  of  those  walks  as 
they  rathersilently  traversed  the  familiar 
paths  that  afternoon.  Long  before  they 
reached  the  summit  they  were  alone,  some 
of  their  party  straying  into  other  roads, 
some  lagging  in  the  rear.  Octave  suf- 
fered the  fiercest  excitement,  though  out- 
wardly calm  and  composed. 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed  at  last,  as  if  the 
fact  had  just  occurred  to  her,n‘you  have 
not  been  over  to  see  me  lately.” 

“ No,”  he  said,  in  a troubled  tone,  but 
giving  her  a glance  that  brought  the  blood 
to  her  face  in  spite  of  herself.  How  vivid- 
ly she  remembered  the  way  they  had  part- 
ed that  last  visit  he  made!  Could  he  be 
thinking  of  it  too  She  must  be  hard  and 
cool,  she  must  not  think  of  the  fact  if  she 
wished  to  get  through  the  painful  task  she 
had  set  for  herself. 

“Why?”  she  sweetly,  innocently  in- 
quired. “ We  have  been  such  good  friends, 
such  frank  brotherly  and  sisterly  com- 
rades, that  I hoped  it  would  continue  in- 
definitely. You  see,  I never  had  any  bro- 
thers, so  it  has  been  all  the  more  novel 
and  delightful  to  have  an  adopted  one,” 
and  she  laughed, and  forced  herself  to  look 
at  liim  with  childlike  confidence. 

He  flushed.  “That — that  is  the  way 

you  still  regard  it  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  stumbling  hurriedly  over 
her  words.  “It  is  so  charming  to  love  a 
friend  without  being  in  love  with  him,  to 
feel  confident  that  he  is  sensible  and  per- 
fectly understands  the  kind  of  affection 
you  feel-- really  I have  cause  to  be  grate- 
ful to  you,  Hugh,  for  giving  me  so  much 
pleasure.” 

She  held  herself  well  in  hand,  and  it 
would  have  taken  an  astute  observer  to 
detect  even  a trace  of  deeper  feeling  in 
her.  Hugh  Bernard  broke  the  stick  he 
held  sharply  asunder  and  flung  the  pieces 
away. 

“You  have  been  awfully  kind  to  me, 
Octave;  you’ve  acted  like  an  angel,”  his 


voice  trembling  a little,  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  road. 

“ Oh  no,  only  like  any  sensible  girl  at 
all  kind-hearted.  I knew  you  were  here 
alone.  I hope  you  will  not  mind  if  I say 
I felt  sorry  for  you.  When  you  told  me 
about  your  mother  and  sister,  I knew  you 
must  be  homesick,  and  I tried  to  fancy 
myself  away  in  some  strange  place,  and 
how  I should  long  for  familiar  faces  and 
kind  voices.”  Her  sweet  voice  trembled 
a little,  in  her  eyes  was  a mist  of  tears; 
but  of  course  he  did  not  suspect  the 
cause,  or  that  she  longed  to  say:  “Yes, 
I do  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  These 
things  I am  telling  you  are  all  untruths 
to  save  my  pride — my  false,  miserable 
pride,  strong  as  life  itself,  the  inheritance 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  my  sex.  ” 

Hugh  caught  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 
“Oh,  you  sweet—”  But  the  impulsive 
speech  was  left  unfinished. 

She  quietly  withdrew  her  hand,  won- 
dering a little  at  his  emotion.  He  did 
not  seem  as  relieved  and  pleased  as  she 
fancied  he  would  be  to  learn  that  she  was 
not  in  love  with  him.  He  looked  pale 
and  grave.  Well,  the  worst  was  over. 
Her  heart  might  ache  as  much  as  it  pleased 
in  secret,  no  one  but  herself  would  be  the 
wiser.  She  changed  the  subject,  talked 
cheerfully  of  every  trivial  thing  occurring 
to  her,  apparently  not  observing  his  si- 
lence. She  adroitly  arranged  to  make 
the  descent  of  the  mountain  with  the 
chaperon  of  the  party,  and  as  the  lady 
was  stout  and  timid,  she  claimed  Ber- 
nard's assistance  and  attention. 

It  was  dusk  when  Octave  entered  her 
own  gate  and  walked  slowly,  listlessly  up 
the  drive  to  the  house.  The  excitement 
keeping  her  buoyant  and  full  of  spirit  all 
the  afternoon  had  deserted  her.  But  she 
assured  herself  that  she  must  not  break 
down,  that  as  she  had  pitied  Nita  White’s 
weakness,  she  must  not  follow  Nita’s  ex- 
ample. 

“ Octave ! Octave  I”  It  was  Annie  Du- 
rand calling  her. 

“What  is  it?”  she  inquired,  pausing 
reluctantly.  Never  had  she  felt  more  un- 
willing to  talk  with  her  friend,  or  under- 
go the  inspection  of  her  eyes. 

“Come  over  a few  minutes.” 

“I  am  so  tired,”  she  pleaded. 

“Stop  at  the  side  gate,  then.  I must 
see  you.  I’ve  something  to  tell  you.” 

Octave  went  over  to  the  fence. 
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44  Where  have  you  been  ?”  Annie  eager- 
ly inquired  when  they  met. 

“ To  Kennesaw." 

44  Who  with  ?” 

Octave  enumerated  two  or  three  names. 

4kDid  Hugh  Bernard  go?” 

44  Yes." 

“Did  you  talk  with  him  ?” 

44  Somewhat.  We  walked  up  the  moun- 
tain together.” 

44  What  did  he  say  ?” 

44  Really,  Annie,  when  did  you  learn  to 
cross-question  like  a .lawyer  ? I do  not 
remember  anything  particularly  brilliant 
or  original.  In  fact,  he  made  very  few 
remarks.  Seemed  to  prefer  to  keep  his 
thoughts  to  himself.” 

44  Oh ! I thought— but,  after  all,  I scarce- 
ly wonder  at  it,  unless — Octave,  I made 
him  confess  last  night.” 

Octave  shivered,  but  held  her  peace. 

i4  He  was  reserved  at  first,  but  I asked 
artful  little  questions,  and  made  him  feel 
the  sincerity  of  my  interest  and  sympathy 
until  he  finally  yielded.  He  is  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  you,  just  as  I thought,  but 
is  so  shy  and  so  morbidly  proud  that  he 
would  rather  sacrifice  himself  than  to  ask 
you  to  marry  him  while  he  is  so  poor. 
You  see,  he  has  to  send  money  to  his  mo- 
ther and  sister,  and  his  income  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  two  families.” 

Octave  leaned  against  the  fence,  and 
began  to  mechanically  draw  a spray  of 
honeysuckle  through  her  fingers.  She 
did  not  speak  when  her  friend  paused,  so 
Annie  continued: 

44 He  is  a brave  fellow,  a noble  fellow, 
Octave,  and  the  finest  sense  of  honor. 
You  ought  to  have  heard  him  talk  about 
you.  I confess  that  I had  no  idea  he  pos- 
sessed such  deep  feelings.  You  know  he 
is  reserved  and  quiet,  and  while  I have 
had  the  friendliest  regard  for  him,  I have 
thought  that  he  lacked  force  of  character. 
I think  it  did  him  good,  after  he  com- 
menced. to  pour  his  heart  out.  He  lias 
loved  you  all  these  months,  and  has  made 
himself  utterly  wretched  trying  to  con- 
ceal it.  I felt  sorry  for  him,  I can  tell 
you,  and  I put  the  whole  affair  in  a dif- 
ferent light.  In  the  first  place,  I told 
him  that  you  were  not  so  rich  as  he  ima- 
gined, so  he  need  not  consider  the  match 
unequal  in  a worldly  point  of  view;  that 
you  were  not  the  girl  to  marry  for  money ; 
and  that  any  loving,  sensible  girl  would 
wait  years,  if  necessary,  for  the  one  she 
loved.  See  ?” 


But  Octave  still  kept  silent. 

44 1 told  him  that  if  he  thought  you 
loved  him,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
propose;  but,  of  course,  like  all  true  lov- 
ers, he  felt  sadly  doubtful  of  that — did  not 
believe  that  you  cared  anything  for  him 
except  as  a friend.  I intended  to  run 
over  this  morning  and  tell  you  about  our 
conversation,  but  Tom  wanted  me  to  go 
out  to  the  plantation  with  him.” 

44  Yes,  I know,”  said  Octave  at  last,  in 
a dull,  low  tone. 

44  You  take  it  very  coolly,”  Annie  ex- 
claimed, trying  to  read  her  face;  but  the 
gloom  baffled  her.  44  Don’t  you  care  for 
him.  Octave  ?” 

44 1 — I must  tell  him  first,  Annie.” 

4 4 Yes,  but  you  might  just  give  me  a 
hint.” 

“Not  to-night.  I cannot  talk  about 
it  to-night,”  she  stammered.  “If  I had 
only  seen  you  this  morning!  If — ” 

“ What  is  the  matter,  dear?  Are  you 
ill  ?”  cried  her  friend,  in  alarm. 

“Only  tired  and  faint.  It  was  warm 
on  the  mountain ; the  sun  shone  so.  Good- 
night.” 

44  Shall  I go  in  with  you  ?” 

“ No,  no,”  cried  Octave,  hurriedly,  long- 
ing to  be  alone.  She  went  across  the  lawn 
to  the  piazza,  and  sat  down  on  the  steps. 

And  this,  this  was  the  result  of  her  mad 
haste  to  save  her  wounded  pride — she  had 
made  havoc  of  her  peace,  her  happiness. 
What  a poor  miserable  coward  she  had 
been,  and  how  cruelly  every  careless  word 
must  have  hurt  him  ! She  couldn’t  unsay 
them,  she  couldn’t  go  to  him  and  make 
full  confession,  and  she  had  silenced  him 
on  the  subject.  How  joyfully  she  would 
have  given  him  her  little  dowry!  How 
willingly  she  would  have  endured  pov- 
erty with  him ! 

The  darkness  deepened,  and  in  the  grove 
behind  the  garden  a whippoorwill  began 
his  plaintive  serenade;  crickets  shrilled 
in  the  grass  on  the  lawn,  and  under  the 
hedge  of  cedars  the  blackest  shadows  1 urk- 
ed.  In  the  cool  pearl  blue  of  the  sky,  just 
above  the  crest  of  old  Kennesa\v,the  even- 
ing star  shone  with  soft  lustre.  Octave 
heard  the  Durand  gate  close,  and  discern- 
ed two  manly  figures  walking  away  from 
it  — Tom  and  Hugh.  She  heard  Annie 
greeting  them,  Tonfs  loud,  cheerful  reply, 
and  Hugh’s  deeper,  quieter  tones.  Did  he 
too  feel  miserable?  Tears  rushed  to  her 
eyes;  she  laid  her  face  down  in  her  hands, 
weeping  softly. 
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The  tea -bell  rang;  her  grandmother 
came  to  the  door  and  peered  anxious- 
ly out.  “It  is  strange  Octave  does  not 
come,”  she  said,  in  her  gentle,  tremulous 
voice;  “ the  child  is  never  out  late.” 

Octave  hurriedly  dried  her  eyes  and 
sprang  up.  “I  am  here,  grandma  dear.” 

She  pulled  her  hat  down  to  shade  her 
eyes,  and  hastened  into  her  own  room  to 
remove  the  telltale  traces  of  tears.  She 
could  not  disturb  those  gentle,  dependent 
old  people  with  her  griefs. 

The  next  morning  Octave  sat  in  the 
damp  old  summer-house  making  a bou- 
quet for  her  grandmother’s  room,  when 
some  one  came  to  the  door. 

4 Is  that  you,  Annie?” 

“It  is  I,  Octave,”  said  Hugh  Bernard. 
“Your  grandmother  said  I might  find  you 
here,  and  as  I’ve  only  about  five  minutes 
to  spare  before  starting  to  the  train,  I 
couldn’t  wait  in  the  house  for  you.” 

She  stood  up,  with  her  apron  full  of 
roses.  4 4 Are  you  going  away  ?”  she  cried, 
in  a shocked  tone. 

“Yes;  I have  decided  to  try  my  for- 
tunes elsewhere.” 

Their  eyes  met,  and  he  stepped  across 
the  floor,  holding  out  his  hand:  44  Good- 


by,  Octave,  my — my  dear  sister.  I hope 
you  will  let  me  write  to  you  occasionally.” 

She  gave  him  her  passive  hand,  but  did 
not  speak  or  look  at  him.  He  lingered 
slightly,  wounded  by  her  coldness,  her  in- 
difference; then,  with  a sigh,  turned  and 
stepped  out  on  the  walk  again. 

It  was  too  much  for  Octave.  She  had 
not  thought  of  his  going  away,  and  could 
not  at  a moment’s  notice  prepare  herself 
for  it.  Could  she  surrender  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  her  life  for  the  sake  of  mere 
conventionality?  It  was  through  sheer 
impulse  she  spoke;  it  was  the  real  woman 
swept  away  from  the  trivial  questions  of 
her  rights  and  privileges  by  the  power  of 
love. 

“Hugh!  Hugh!  come  back.  Don’t 
leave  me.  I am  not  your  sister.  I love 
you.” 

The  roses  were  scattered  and  trampled 
under  her  feet  as  she  sprang  to  the  door 
after  him,  caught  his  hand  in  hers. 

“But  yesterday,”  he  stammered,  “you 
told  me — ” 

“Untruths— because  I was  a coward,” 
she  cried.  44  This  is  the  truth : I love  you, 
and  if  you  go  away  from  me — ” 

His  arms  enclosed  her;  the  confession 
was  finished  on  his  heart. 


SYCAMORES  IN  BLOOM. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHARP. 

LIKE  flame-wing’d  harps  the  seed  blooms  lie 
Amid  the  shadowy  sycamores. 

The  music  of  each  leaflet’s  sigh 
Thrills  them  continually, 

The  small  harps  of  the  sycamores. 

Small  birds  innumerable  find  rest 
And  shelter  ’midst  the  sycamores. 

Their  songs  (of  love  in  a warm  soft  nest) 

Are  faintly  echoed  east  and  west 
By  the  red  harps  o’  the  sycamores. 

The  dewfall  and  the  starshine  make 
Amidst  the  shadowy  sycamores 
Sweet  delicate  strains;  the  gold  beams  shake 
The  leaves  at  morn,  and  swift  awake 
The  small  harps  of  the  sycamores. 

O sweet  Earth's  music  every  where. 

Though  faint  as  in  the  sycamores: 

Sweet  when  buds  burst,  birds  pair; 

Sweet  when  as  thus  there  wave  in  the  air 
The  red  harps  of  the  sycamores. 
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gut"  ; hut  when  uncovered  they  are  an.  keta  uifH^Iygre^t)  peW-ie  arftl  pmk  skim>ed; 
yeifoW  • m, :^Jd, -.  amd • ¥? v pC l n&W  ' The  are  very  ar- 

yet  these  her  enstomeh?  prefer.  iini  w..  m \ heir  arrangement  of  these  filings, 

Tin*  thnn-hnad  Italian-  1ms  a wagftft  ami  they  make  u tine  display  of  color;  hut 
laden  tritU  gamft,  ai!  kUkHl^tose  by;  Muir-  donut  touch,  Hcre  ftgftin  the 

earn!  rubldft?  and  *'  mol  lie- cotton -tat  iVT;  Dago  comes  to  fchmTure.  You  iiml  him  in 
(sqmrrtxis,  rod,  black,  and  gray,  some  stall*  .stocked  with  TTftsi  Tt$di%  Northern, 
skinned.  some 
nat  ; bunches?  af 
partridges,  braces 
of  pmirie'ciiiftkeft^ 
and  of 

snipe  tied  togeth- 
er by  the  Hferk; 

Home  w\ld-geese ; 
ii  uefes  of  af  t ki  iwls, 
fn>m  canvas-  back 
?ij  didkppcr ; mid 
lifcte  is:  lv  single 
sand  ht U oranirG- 
Ifje  Mtiftg  tbe 
bird  is  toft,,  atul 
s hrthds^nne  fel- 
Ihwtosluvcft,  The 
owner  is  a good. 

• S^leJSmim/aiUiW  ..;ippi, |)|H||PP  , I B ViPPiiPilPHfiP  V.^  i||P||J|||  1(1  (P  KI 

eager.  ,H&  e^lls  - ■■’.%][•  ^ .■■;4vr'.  *%  vexuan  rWii'Wtiimhkv  cart  h,  S ■:  l>  -ftv 

Ifteacii  passer- by,  • ‘V- ;,-. Aftr; ; , y ,;V  .'  y.v  v-vyy  yyyyy:  ‘yy  v>  'ft 

and  knows,  well  • yi-  ' y’  y ^ y<;  5 ;.  v’.’ft  '\V\  Y 

how  to  prat^elind  show  his  stocky  Bmaih  : m>dCah^  er 

<--;4rthj, . lithe,  mul  dirty,  he  is  a type  of  States  draw :fi\>in  Ihe  Afttiiivsv  Mv  aicosu])- 
his  class,  al  ways  joking  higher  than  h&  plies  to  Texas* 

will  get.  and  dropping  lit  tle  by  little  to  the  vl  l a-mom*  a (a  wen  to-  cent  a . iW.ua ; ^ 
cdfVrftd  price  at  Jju$.  pebiy.  bftnftu,  grnpa  ull  a cheepn^'  iht*y 

Manyr  ^!b»us  arc  in  Jin*,  hut  they  urn  assure  one, a*  hr  goes  ty  . 

[cl  ccpcftrions  of  these/if  we  except  .the  Very  foreign  f ic;v  look,  with  gold.  tiny>. 

^ ra|i(lHii?.  bo;n.vn  virago,  with  her  pKUili ry  in  their  erics,  nftm  though  limy  hr  and  reft 

and  tdrnrpit  ^nrl  vvsy, tno  .m.ufflai^acdnlid.Ondr  iliroate  They  scorn 

bu^vryakjog!:  j 'wltlv 

and  •^bit^trig  th0  vender  arftftftd  V?  Looklhjg  catpml  man  ftnd  vroumv^p  / 

pay  muni*  to  her  irdcfft.  YjitwVP.  who ke^p  ft  stall 

\Yithirt  ihftf-  Wdflifte:  irm  lish  urn!  tender  diickem  : 

tupie  r**W  of  ^geUWe  ^Jdjrnrco^- 

tvermmi  ami  Imh  eveim- c;-v ; *.  Nrsa.i  and  roasted  pouiioc^  v.  ii.h  duo 

ct^axi  IfnxHess.  ; Thcit-  Wtuys  sii^d  saudWirlny  nil  vpuvMri fm  indeed, 

make  a pretty  ;■  no  !u>t-bed , prfftiucts  ■ ainft  wh.  rc  o<tiny  a dftrky  omj«s  o>  rat  n 
fire  her<.e  nv>  truck  To  tin  mher  me/d:-.nuid  r reai  ius  »lu.^i;y  ; Imb  mca  " 

Butes,  Inn-atl  . home  * rm^ed.  The  fresl.?  ih  youd'.  is  1 lie  mem  mftri  1?  tim  kdcVKii^. 
given  and  white  of  the  succ»iient‘  Mftdyig.  nearly  all  wftrls - <».  Ptvocumau 

*? tables  aH?  seen  in  Uw  rnid>.t  uf  i’ecevre  a*ui  iui  Avnrrhravy  or  i\vo.  to  miv.  h.c  ftjS 
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tionaUiies,  pasmug  through  Mat!.  n-,-  j-u-  brown,  and  yeVlow-HjojirwwR.  AiHCi-iftwnj?, _ 

ieap MiMJgolVawfci  Iji'iiiR.  Dutch.  Emit-li.  GeH 
sknvikiM  ready-made  ehkhiYig,  hnih  umlt-  wians,  |biiiyiiS,  and  Spaiiidh -tVrev  are  all 
ami  female..'  nn -Ware.  ciilkfy,  buskets,  there  Idughtwy.  mikhij?. . tjuarodHijg,  ge.6 - 
fancy  artiekk  cand^i^’ftbiwuT*ky  and  ibo  ik'u  ibt  iug,  Mrgai o log,. : {$$«  i ft tog,  staring, 
hi 5!  - utilised  stalls  presided  over  hy  dumb-  keeping  uppoiiikn.p.uts  and  iuakfuy  new 
some  Italhoi  and  ^idaSfikl  German.  girls,  ono*.  being  proper  .or  improper.  polite  or 
it  is  ;>  vyiy  altit  /»orfW«fct  tit  Mltmkitatdtse.  'rad*  as  1 life  cask  jrt.fty  be'  And  lliis  goes 
Rack  this  again,  t.he  lish-iimrket  and  on  frApt  faun  to  mat*  id  wkifer,  from  livp 
game  of  "Vitriol's'  kinds;  am?  here  once  tic*  but  in  summer.  Sv< -ry  rkiiurdfiy  even- 
rnow*  docs  the  IfftgO  l.j.ml  an  occupation,  ijig  n is  re-enn.-ied  Hit-  people  wwr  tire. 
Thai'*-  ant  slirmiiy.  erbbs,  oysters,  and  all  it.  socHis,  but  ''ongreioite  /vvfe«kly,.yya,r  i» 
»pHs  oNidi.  hm.  the  oafirsle  in  infinite  va-  and  year  out,  id  up  end  less  repetition  of 
v.riy  stands  out  in  marked  prominence,  the  saint- thing.  h k o..'w;<.jvd#si'fnl  scene, 
fqr  it  is  the  favorite  of  the  negro  race,  arid  u bu&diti'g,  contrast  «nd 

they  ary  rare  gotxl  customers,  yjhafiattfens,  4Ad  Ikips  the travel  ] ekto  l^t- 

In  and  oat  ..f  thy  boildoig... surge  the  leh  UYuk-ratund  the  prosperity  '.if  the  yhbe. 
crowd,  for  a I i of  Houston  is  It.  ts  which  tttll»c(s  ou*;  and  its  rndea  wsses; 

n snug olar  Custom,  this  makiugm  buddon-  which  mtpaf.  , . - 

hide  prtfmyu&de  <$f  the  market,  yet.it  ob-’  .•  - '.Clift  toward  ^rHia.t  South’* 

tains,  and  the  tine  ladies  do  not  seem  to  west—  with  its  iiiiiiiilabk  prairies,  if*  mill- 
Tnirnl  the. mixture  of  peoples  or  the  place,  ions  of  earthy  its  cow-boys,  4ud  its  eyer; 
it  self,  hill  dress  ill  ’’  purple  and  tin'*  luon  ."  infciresUnsr- ' dMim-live.  amt  primiUvii 
for  t-lm  oecHskm.  The dude  is  m force,  Spanish  life  Oh  to  the  very  boi-derrB,  Ur 
is  hot  wanting- ; the  the  B'm  G ranch 

men  who  stare  and  the  girls  who  love  to  formation  of  lolls  rmrijg  abruptly  from 
he  stated  ui , sober  matrons  on  Imnau-  the  Ibb  kun  of  - the  prairie,  tvsefubliug • 
kfHtpv««%'ihough ts  1 1 1 ten t. : tUrUUi'.v.us  maid  Imsy  lines  of  g-urtt  fortiheatmiis.  The 
eus  whoifushrJtroogh  ilk  crowd,  ami  seem  prairies  themselves  uum ' sandy ...  louse 
tfi  hayb  iro  idea  that  their  tnnntthfs  ar'?  not  covered  with  grass  end  cactus,  hnt  with 
of  the  best : Hatty  ftegfo  wcuehe^  pert  of  mi  midulation.  no  gradual  swell  t»»id  in- 
}0agu.o.9.ud'loosC‘.of.dhth£BMmyt-rgk^^iah.lB  emtse  of  altitude yur  lead  tip  to  tlm  gre-if 

hills  wliieb  tower  liver  their  ie  vrd  Stretches 
less  tyh-ite  ftpi'dtiS!;  W%*4tpihng  ueg-ro,  —itills  composed  of ' limestone  and  rock; 

and  s/tucy  boothlncks ; •.uerclu.ut#,  Uuv-  and  .in  ninny  places  showing  the  notion  n( 
ytms, -kiul  phy  sietiais.  ':  servotit  - girls:  -.ind  water.  «4  if  Uio  waves  id  some  great  tweiin 
etooktti',  the  M'uh-  krf&t.  and  fJ.ih'  vtpuii-  had  swept  tiihm  tip  f rorn  its  low‘«*st‘  depths. 
monel?.,  and  both  in  i'neir  be*!  oui'C;  po-  Theypi'Cscm ,,  muurai  fdouiomreon  which 
iiceiBon  and  tramps;  old  woiocu.  men  on  is  nut  fu.jml  risen  Ijore  in  1 he  State, 
erutehas,  and  babies  in  .awns : blhok',  iv  hjt«;  The  Iito  0 nmtle,  the  hatvt nil  border  line 
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between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  half  encir- 
cles in  its  tortu- 
ous turning's  large 
tracts  of  timber 
which  stretch  in- 
ward from  its 
ba  n ks.  Here  great 
evergreens,  thick 
draped  with  trail- 
ing Spanish -moss, 
interlace  tbeir 
branches  so  close- 
ly that  not  a ray 
of  sunshine  can 
penetrate  to  the 
ground  below  ; 
hence  its  freedom 
from  undergrowth. 

Winter  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande 
lasts  about  six 
weeks,  and  already 
the  scenery  along 
this  river  pre.sents 
a beautiful  con- 
trast to  its  appear- 
ance two  months 
ago.  Then  the 
grass  that  bor- 
dered the  road- 
ways and  covered 
the  prairies  was 
sere  and  brown>~a 
gray,  dull,  yellow 
hh  brown,  which 
seemed  to  tint  and 
deaden  the  whole 
landscape.  Here 
and  there  some 
camper's  fire  had 
burned  a circle, 
blackened  at  its 
edges  and  showing 
the  hard  - baked 
earth  divested  of 
even  its  scanty  gar- 
niture of  coarse, 
dead  grass.  The 
river  flowed  on,  dark  and  turgid,  its  banks 
gloomy  and  its  prairies  desolate.  But 
spring  works  a fairy  transformation. 
The  water  ripples  against  the  sides,  sing- 
ing in  tune  to  the  gentle  breezes  which 
make  the  pendulous  moss  sway  and  dip 
into  the  current.  The  great  evergreens 
have  put  on  their  paler  tints,  telling  of 
the  new  leaves  which  are  gradually  push- 
ing the  old  foliage  from  its  place.  Soon 
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the  golden-hearted  lily  will  foe  floating  on 
the  stream,  and  down  at  its  very  edge  the 
blue  iris  will  bloom  and  bathe  its  long 
green  leaves.  The  moss  loo  has  its  flow 
ers,  and  tender  brown  stars  with  a faint 
sweet  perfume  will  blossom  out  all  over 
the  sober  gray  tendrils.  The  prairies, 
those  splendid  grazing  lands,  are  emerald- 
green,  and  shortly  flowers  will  be  every- 
where, the  honey  - bees  swarming  in  ev- 
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(Piedroa  Negras  then.  La  Ciudad  for--  derfpt  mixture  #Jid 

jiria  Diaz  now)  to  trail'.''  a nd  barter  arid  dirt  with  Wefiltb,  sroliore.  ami  reiiiicmehl, 
-sell  their  many  commodities  lor  fpoOti  It  fet  a-  jumble  of  hit  yhissee, hpCityawTh 
tin HmI  States  gold.  They  came  too  as  if  anytbuig.  store  isa  tikiirfaUv 

servitor*,  as  hewers  of  wood  and.  hWmb  riitd  (cheap  storcj,  and  all  h^’b  n*rri«Vbs 
ty:  drawers  of  water,  for  to  this?  day  may  xTivfida  d#{  Gatin' ifibtm&i frhy  jt'i&k' 

toe  m$n  be  seen  toiling  - jthe  hanks  ti®  datffedos  Tfitey 

ifa*  Riq>  Gmrufe  burden  oil  * with  W y.«»k«*  >«i  ooc-fitoried  hod  fh*hn;H>$wcb;  the  fpcnst 
him  wooden  bar  across  their  shoulders/  modern  ones  built"  of' "brick • the  others 
four*  which  on  either  side  depends  a fill-  of  adobs,  which  last  former:  they  have 
«l  hucimt,  In  this  manner  do  all  the  earthen  doom,  or  ecme.uih’d  ones,  pto-haps. 
poorer  families  ceceiyo.  their  water  sup-  Here  atul  There  ean  n ,BW  V fpubd  #•  v<  odd- 
ply.  There;  are  no  wells,; and  only  the  <-u  building,  hut,  Though  more  preumlious- 
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Americans  patronize  the  recently.  ©stub  looking,,  they  do  hot  have  the  .solid  com- 
I is  bed  hydrants;  to  all  Others  the  Most-  fort  and  Tmtriuwt.y  from  fire  which  the 
can  carrhirsS  e*:»me  daily;  being  paid  a o»^i/tnh'ftt:^j)oBTT3«e  sirifctmes  ^njoy. 
tarn  price  piic  himkot.  T . The ti>yn  looks  us  though  The  skies 

Around  Fort  Dunihii,  then,  sprang  up;  mined  buildings.  anil  they  fell  where** 
the  town  -a  town  of  jaeals  rmti.  aduho  ever  they  pitted  Everywhere  so  tin* 
houses,  nt  dirt  floors  and  giass  roofs,  jocats.  and  the  houses  of  the,  AmeiTcap* 
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but  smoulders  turUenHy  and:  iiiiXv  Jie  ex~  In  SriplL  out  of  the  open  *1  oor  stray  thcr 
tuqjruiidied  with  the  bare  IhuhT.  it  is  well  poultry  and  auipi^lw  Jt|p  family  m 

that  it  uk  for  roityi  j*r pfA)W$&;d  wejftiVgs  eouteuiedjy  on  the  floor, ^mofcrfvg  amt 
have  no  eUiumeys/the  five  of  m^squite  is  til  kin#.  M*>&i  ‘houses  are  uruo- 

built  on  On?  earibrh  floor.  fliiiU  the cent  o t forotfjurer  "m  xinne"a:-bBtl'  j* fwhfjy' 
#ues.out  pt  a JiMlo  lit.Ie  iej‘|  i?A  the  roof  or  u chair  ur  two;  but  dry #oods  boxes 
above,  or  an  opening  ill  fhc  tfom**#  keertd  t&  uns^*  t'.Ii*b'i\  pnrpc^o,  svnxi 
M'fiere-  yy&l£$  ah 4 • j&uf  ; flints-  aH? ^n  the  Irani  mriherti 

itself  ts  made  by  driving  Tour  tursijinO*  tl- *,.>e  und  then*,  Wrapped  in  their  blank 
posts  in  the  gvonail.;* |lnvn  pnWuvfr  .nailed  H±.  they  sleep  Above  them  front  .the 
across  nisibe  t-ind  uiffstd*  of  1 has*  uimgiiLs,  roof  ban#  smugs  of  chib:  'red  pepper!  &tvd: 
;uUl  skiafer  bmuohes  are  wauled.  between  parked  meat ^ and  outside-  against  the • 

these  pob‘s  ai  certain  disl'amvvs.  AM  the  house  are  fastened  bird  cages  of  tindr  own 
Spaces  am  then  nlWi  with  the  Kmirstone  make.  noth  diif^vcnt  kinds  of  feathered 
;ot«l  r-u  k indi^Mioiis  to  the  p!m;«\  ami  a demons,  for  limy  are  great  bird  trappers, 

< •.! . eenjei.f  is  mad*  with  wok-h  it  Is  i das*  and  the  bird  seller*  :uv  a feature  of  the 
in  ,o»d  Out.  If  a chi m ncy  b added,  plare  The  b«oaK  are  all  >deau  swept, 
it.  m e.>ush;;iK;U:‘d  m lb*  same  wav  li  is  and  (he  yard  ways  as  well*  •iwdcfid.  their 
all  tuh'tffc  but  $6  $1^1  f in  ibis 

a o w «fay;-pA?iviM].  rfi^ts  piobhii!  o>r  .oa-  p&nie  alar  rmUmwr.;  far  a hvppni  i.s  rtm- 
Sod  kwms  opt  both  heal  lin'd  cold,  slant! you  the  hands  of  every  Mexican 
Ah  of  > ? M->tv  jae^  ha vi*  dud  doors,  and  woman. 

o.idv  »•>»*. ••  io-  »■-,<*  ,,pi-juuy>  f*  a w i iid*.  my  ft,  Ever*  yard  al.snmd  hu<  an  oven,  built 
Hy**/  ,'fevift- 1 liAs  Mts^fcari  uiid  his  wife  itmi  opt oismb  ^ud  rpefckbidf  Mpdei*  and  half 
theiy  > seem  t£>  ; ove r gVf vtin d .•;  hprefchey^ 

swan/>  arotiiei  every  do<n\  Here  Rlsa are  and  some  kvnxi  of  cakv>.,  hut  tli«ir  own 
dag  ut\d  ujl  the  fdnrfif^^  HS  . W.-  Thtesc’-'ftrc.niade  l^''an- 

^rejll;as  ^>hts'  -Vy  Ulioii t •. ji’u;n;i lic^r. . whictv-  &fz: ' ■ ' i y o;g  -' ' and  {«<«.] i^r  proe^.  . The 
the  nul.cb  cows  of  Ibe^' '■  priiinUre  fvdks.*  y ■Indian -.writ  <s  hoik*]  whole  iu  water,  into 
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jug,  they  ntAsh  Autl  tvill' (lie  grain  guti!  The  iJpikfattrlL.  choking,  tbongh  Abi^ri- 

H • beuoiofii  a .beautiful,  ^yrehy  satis  btif4  « prejudice  against  it,  is 

flcmr.  That  is  Uteri  mixed  with  water  <ieeding!y  appetising,  hut  for  most,  palates 
into  a paste*,  next  kneaded  and  battened  k<v  highly  peppered,  diiiv  entering  large, 
out  betvveeji  the  hands  itito  broad,  ywy  I y id  to  tjte eoninostUon  4iah. 

thin  calces.  In  tbe  utean lime  the  jnesquite  Yet  it  is  a i-Ai-e  gddd  fo.&st-  <ma  can  have 
lire  in  the  come*  of  th^yaeal  has  brirtuKl  by.  dhdetfhg  dwTufi  fare.'. ; 

into  a gmtui  bed  of  coals?  <w«  tll'is  is  s»  ..>  -ir  KHk  • • 

thrown  a tint  sheet  ofm.n.  wlhel.  is  soon  «Hui;4  eoo  Chiic'  ■ %,,,*&;/ 

hot.  Horn  tire  caker;  are  placed,  and  Kii jolex. Ere-leNnlas. 
brown  instantaneoirUy  ; ( buy  are  torn.-d,  f-uik  coo  OJrne.  'i  Tt-mUa*. 

ami  in  a rni mite  are  feiuVr  to  he • eaten.  .k  cl.u.-. 

They  M good.  too.  r,ul  M-,i  sun.  for  the  * W $ ^ c^’'^ 

Mexican  mixes  »on<Mn  blrml  Thf- 

Mexicaii  t-r.xh-u  . (o\y.ec  .u^o  {‘either.  Owi  in  the  su-^L  on  Urn  sidewalk.:  at- 
fork  but  mils  a iotftUla  into  & oig*btf  one  liiulfi  here  hi ul  tUere  ^boui-  the 

Sp  *$$$  r''u  i::<'ni°-  -m.-s  a>j hi  aver  umn . m 

ffijvltiis  etc.  When  Uh>  mmli  sofLVaifti  tLi • r»/+*  cornenift  pieces  of  iron  (sheet- 

by  the  pw  to  lak’O  h|v  the  foot!  bn  e&U  iti£\  ^hppor'texl  o n I egfcv  I h **&c\  uh'^i# %i&$& 
i.is  onproviKwI  spoon,  tukes  nindhei'  lor  mund  piur*^  out  •out  of  them,  ■&iul  ' ovm’ 
OUa,  awl  proceeds  ws  hnfoW.  Tiio  mi  ih-v»  hides' u re  tin  K»ajri$?  .l-h'eu‘  couhmMi 
the  U.wto  car.  put? my;  1 hr  dish  of  food  in  hoiiUi^  ftmmjy.  Tamars  nro  booking 
(he  untidh'  «.d  o>-  ><*vk*.  wd  nut  m one  'here,  muJ  the  MiavUmui  \vomriii  who  is tenti- 
hoitM*  .»{••(  of  ^r»:  of  Mo.'.  h>\u.'<-  §0&£  Is  there  iitg  Muo»t  iooU>  like  one  of  the  witches  iu 
a Thnv  ;o*e  (tosojtijhie  in  the  es  Mni'i>r>th:  .as  .sin*  iih.ivo  about  in  her^boH 

' syeteri griiA^'f; Ur  ririi  slciyt  \yiili  imi*  blviek  -shawl,  laiHr 

their  honi*S,vi.nd  ofler/O'r  hmvof  then'heAt.  wtnikh'il  hoo»  n fare,  n ln.tv*  the  tire-heih 
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hi?  artri,  filled  with  8ht?  louver .bjkfcd&Aft: '•  btfl-makc j^UT.en<;in5*‘..or  else 
those  same  nwfaw^rtfunti  day  :<#>&’ of  ttitrhr  Au4  of  ehad- 

them  »s  fetfherf  ft  i'l?uJHug  v>'j;iirt^n  t-ioth;  i»vy\  should  ho  b*  witl+'in  reavh,  He  will 
so  jf#ad  ■■  . b&kht*  while 'wheel 

autt icarA  .stops  aJj^tbe Jbwi inhgi\ *liiiir|i' in  your 

Tli«'iv  warf »«?  Is  not  Often,  and 
malss  jo  geiliPrniv^eni  of  #»Wt$  th  pafttwo^vfi^fibe  futs  none  of  the  , frank;  Itnsty,  tol- 
lar..  Hm  »*it:  aw  the  luddni*  bravado  ©f  tfte  w lwrj;  Aito  gi ves 

'«*•'  rtift*n  H AWitiicb  iifw^ys  Its.  hl%  ffOdJ-txOf., 
wondsu  sliau fipi-H#'  pStfikpip-btix.  set  oh  a nth  would  as  swum  he  shot  ail  took 
end  would  fn  alnuM' m wi  *1 --: duo  {Mir**  Oi>  iWtfe  VasA  •gvj&itrg-^Monis  of  fins 
tile  goal*  *te  .•shingl'teired,  < i relied, V )>t) li  ' ■ W»-M.  lh»  <•>•.•.<;  • hoe  |pf  Su»  home.  tFe 
.sold,  and  all  Mt:.timti»  h*y«-  . iitp.  meat,  is  are?  A ^ietaw^^-:V^iM- »f:&eU»c,r  iu 
GiuuV  milk  is  lb*  /njlyAtWil use,. 'anil-  ''  group**  w4^riodiigRti  ati>i  iiaiidwio-  aloht 
nvan  the  Ajtwsrlejtn  hotalAiA  ih»  place  ■ great ' prturiA  wtitchmg  the  tram 

ii.ive  if  njiiM.  i, h.:t  told*.  flash  pas*.  him,  broad-halted  and  clad  in 

Quo  trashing  with  qfl  «;»? tlu*  fiidc,  priui-  bUrksk i • . . •v.ub.  man v lit*le  fringes 
itive  life  is  the  l’.«,i  ti.i:o  i'v.-  y-'<  ■.-.■■■:■  .*?fe*s  do.vo  •<  • tr  ■■•  Ihr  hanneJ  shirt  «»n*J 

»«kt«rt,  jacket,  look  well  ttporv  him,  and  his 
ttigw  of  thou*  literary.  gi&b.iiohi  weekly,  Wiatme^t^Jr At*4. '.f^riat  are  slung  frtrfn  the 
uuusb  taler*  i i»  evmrod.  r'ij >;•  .La  roc*  are  ;>h." ■*>,. ■ ' of  Ins  .*,ok:e\  Ilia  h..*?-.,;  .•ut.uds' 
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iug  drills  ftlu  mustang  fduekh wlueh  sprang  wall  enough.  Everyth  nig  is  ftlHmhw 
nf  iXwi&s**  .wieti. . ' to  (hern  free  and  of -Alie  >fery  be^t,  ^41^ 

Cow-boy  lire  has  in  few  years  they  are  pan]  besides  thirty  dollars  per 

]osh  much  of  u,v  rmighpess/  The  vai-fk  *--v  Each  party  stays  out  from,  two 

I^iTOitfc  < J nmst'hf  tb  uVon  Ur  three  weeks  at  a time;  bfii  they  take 

>y b ty  t^at lie t add  ha^  'persist-'  with  ' them  the  finest  , af  tpftinp  wa^Ans, 

cully  upon  ^anddiug  that  • »<■()<.  of  a is  wHh  beds  and  bedding,  rooking  ulrnsils, 
dou*.  Cards ku<l whiskey  ari*^}*ota^a y,  the  best  of  grneerfe*  of  h!1  kinds.  .and 
there  is  smai f lemphvwm  to  »l'is>m.lerly  excellent  «*  rook  m money  can  employ, 
conduct:  so  it  is  o>  <y  when  they  reach  The  prairies  are  full  of  game,  ami  their, 
some  Iwrge  edy •,>  vt  w*  out  ou  duty,  Unit  rides  &r$  ever  handy.  The  iffe  is  free,. 
Hu  y indulge  fe  c genuine  spour  liu  .(Kg  fascinating,  and  peculiarly  luyilthy. 
rriuehes  kec'  carter  fence  ihey  lure  little  These  men  arc  exceedingly  chivalrous 
to  tin  VV  j 1 * • imt  nil  (hr-  dri  ve  or  i n ImUid  to  ul)  women;  this  seems  to  be  a Irak. 
mu;  (p  the  cattle  bung  all  safely  eo  fe.rn  ha  ife-oc  &&  much  it  pan  of  their 
pltoiwt'  \ . fett  tliify  .piuki  Ip^ir:  ibttiu  moral  nature  a»  it  i&  *>£  their  physical  to 
at  riding  winch  means  a close  in*  Have  small  feel,  for  ft  is  seldom  that  a gem 

c;>  return,.!  the  (Voces,  and  the  repair  Of  all  Vine  Texan  w\vd>otv  can  fevfound  who  tuts 
breaks  avid  damages^;  Where’ 1 light  over-  not  the  distin^itfelnng  mark  of  p hamh 
takes  them,  .there  they  aleep,  staking  (heir  some  fool*  and  his  hoots  arc  to  !nm  ifjl 
add  rolling  •jtJk^n^Y^k.  r.vi  'that  life  sombrero  k to .p  Mexicfin  .H*' 


over  seventy  hVe  ini'l#;’'  Those  ranchos  the  besland  mo*t  boKnlif  n 1 make  lUat  (he 
which  are  not  kept  puder  fence  Jiec.cs-  country  can  afeord':  high  (if  heel  and 
s'iiafe  mut"  work.  The  boys  nmV  then  curved  of  instep.  & iwe.  upper  ami  ihw 
keep  itfeir  .^.itie'lri'  -.U-fiid*;  ^hUefah  :^Qfe  htirng  like  h and  aha\vhig  the 

lowing  llieth  in  -^fcry-  x|iri^^imh; ' • itahetewm*.  foot  to  pmTviGlmri  .'fe;bW. 

must' see-  thM  ticine-  in  ' (h«y;';ma'rf;y;  lK\njfe;\  Take  the  ^fiisfiylhey  are 

sands  stray  beyond  the  Hmit$ wfyt  fearless,  and kg a warriV 


as.  y})y 4s  & .-^totup. J \i;hth 

*daot 

1 paUcr.f, 

partieu  lar  pasture^  The; 
(bys-  scat t^tdnfg  over  f.iief  ie 

V ,j»o  thcM.1  In  {>ni'- 

with  droop* njg  head . await 

h master^ 

rnto'-y  fup  they 

will  Ho  khow^ eyei'Sr  (n 

ne  of 

Ius;^'qfce,:.; 

,ti  ) ust  cover  It  mid  reds  0 

f fhousniids  *.,( 

and  is  trained  ro  obey  m*. 

E:f  y wv 

vrd  ; he  is 

dct^gdi|^<h\y. 

t6ugii  atid  w iry  amt  not  e 

Ji-sily  t' 

ired,  com- 

It  not  a life  of  Uar* 

tsliip,  atid.  tjajit 

hh»)nrkel$c; . ' Tb 

Vjsv  f of  ih«jk 

'M\mx  fake 

w ill  d e r>y  h i nt sc]  f m ah  1 d ( 

ejvsur^  he:  will 

day & to  accooj 

1 plinth  for;  t herb  n 

tye  ralfeli'tys , 

go  w ithout  u coat,  apil  fe  s 

Cf?n  in  uii7.<i  dr 

In  'Texusi.^bkj 

h f Alemt  In  a <t 

raigUt  Une 

lapiduted;  attire,  hul  his  bo 

ois  um«t  be  of 
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id<I- fashioned,  ahd  the  15  k*,  titere  otlp  •atony  y hang***  have  taken  plaice  in  the  old 
ers  to  whom  «*Y«ry  stone  of  its  gray  ; life  *A  the  place.  Seienvo  has 

*?*>ry’  ld«fi&  .srre^u^ward,  id  cha^it  '.bolder  «vw%v7>;etti\  and  every  yemv  «6m« 
with  a g&iitte  stiinuluS.  & .cer^m  new.  UfdoWly.  but  eminently  priiejtic* il 

eTjeoMrucernent  Let  the  wi<(.  Rii{)’i|^g  >*  uddv'd  to  (he  vjieiniiir  m carter 

xvwtki  imi  uj*ttei*4i<hd •'  • £#r<rt  of  the  in  the  Parks;  the  Kellmvs  marry,  and  for 

{duct-  turn  into  It  *.•>!». ■*._/•  v..w-d'*i!  s>n>.;  ?iy;msel  vc*  and  for  their  families  vows  of 
evening  in  ku*  n . Ami  fhe  re.  gi  v i u g red  hrit?k  villa*  have  Kprung  np  to  thy 
hiiik^df  iij*  to  the  Aroaud  Join,  north  ' of*  •; tiiwn  with  the  dttpuiity  of 

wnVt  in  f^tience  fill  thpir  umuing  grows.  r/otolm«>irm  rtu n August  night ; Urology 
clear  to  him.  (tpimUuiUv  \U*  air.  (aVkm  U*o  tk$&  Jhm  vesical  <d  bite,  und  t»>  acooro 
highly  with  all  the  rrn^r^i^  of  ' qitfdae* . i% -ij*  wr  college 

and  Uburu(oHS.  wiU  ^tn  to'dmo  ferlm  hfts  ahwdy  rod&i  ' be&u- 

also  with  tViuigsM ihi^rfc  lifo!  old  JMerroa  nod  an*. 

Old  eotli usirtSitis.  hey  h.*d  fahmd  Libert  ruled  by  1 leading; 

Inllued  with  his  detail  ^yV^...  bh ;h  t*h V .thfi»a<yuA  i*>  t0i^a:  by,  de 

aspirations  be  bud  »«t tfXishik^ .i%i >**• '* h e 

ami  vtMiiimry  in  his  crwtaot  with  the  act-  VieautifuL  old  hojtises  ip  the  city.  lu 
ual  world  stir  in  him  with  thc>r  old  purUy  . er^pccetv; uaieed ; it:  wAuhi  s^eiti  to  a iuvsty 
and  strength;  beauty  which  bad  Hwmne  judge*  as  Uiough  Oxford,  in  sjmIc  «>f  :A^ 
a dead  letter  to  him  grows  smtdmd y ahv.o.-.  nohVs  impassinnrd  assCudron  that  Uie  thine 
ami  rri  I he  etui  all  the  gross  fibre  w loot)  vs  mipt*->.ihit  . had  ) »«•%•*:  c.-m  <»*<•, • k» 
had  grown  up  root  id  his  soul  seeiiw  t<  • melt  tin:  Phih  ^«,tt s,  o.o  .rr:uiv  *d  ffftt  «>id/  r 
a .vay.  and  h.c  realizv.s  oMe^-.agivU  tii:i  .S{m*“  sv*iiov»]  * Isford  men  sinike  UnUr  heads 

ituat  .union  .(iVer'thniHif.oy^tioM?:,  afiff]|-.£n^dh?i  nothing 

In  a w#rd<  tliti  Hit  OxfH>r<i  'isf  hut  rmVi  in  ihn  And  yet  vuhh 

Jinti  h}ai<  riali -^h?,  and  o>  . er  'ills  in  is  lav.^viy  ivsuk  of  irfftuh 

iutter  lialf  of  -' Vk  tloMt  k^r^W^:  . "The  yhan^v  w1>ich 

say  much  it;i.5'irtl%  ^kyn.  piAcy  m O^ioni  Jn  the  -U* M 
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twenty ..years  ary  no  dkmbl  have  come  .many 

natural !y  s«i,  fo  the  man  who  knew  plutngw;  hi  ihe  social  Ufa  In  former  days 

loved  Uu  place  before  they  were  even  I run  peaking  of  twenty  years ; ago--/ 
dryamted  of;  VVe  #r&  #11  theyy  veto  'Ope  huge  uiiiyersify  set,  vvffcii 

poria  ncti,  and  0 i*  hard  to  be,  just  to  the  , ele^rly  defined  .Is  mils,  yousisfuig  of  Heads 
new  when  we  love  the  old  so  well Bui  r;f  Homes,  Professors  Ami  their  famili&y 
ey^ofor  l\%e ctin^twnU ldy**r  rtf*  #t alj  for  th&  social 

to  at  horn  a]!  that  is  new  is  vtU*,  the  rods  gjdfr.tif- JiteL  /Th*  spend  tone  to  rigid  nnd 
some • cmisi -1  at i o n to  be  found  if  be  will  exclusive  ip  'the  extromy  ami  H was  hard, 
only  loolr.  fur  enough.  For  the  changes,  if  not  imj>osaibk\  (rjf  an v ' .mkdder ’*  to 
XiuujevOVis  .%*#■  pi**#-  get  a footiri^  i|?  Oxford  society^ -.at  &1L  A 

the-'dU^iide,  siOAyhjifc  student  of  human  nature  might  hav^  been 

l he  real  a) id  prnoammt  ^/oe*^  frW.  interested:  to  find  that  m this  republk  of 

For  every  ihav  thing  there  is  an  old  ' intellect  the  pars  of  social  precedence  were 
one-  which  more  than  compmoaO-s  for  it.  as  rigidly  kept  a>  in  any  rourtlr  capital; 
3oabi>mh>rh?s  may  increase  ami  multiply*;,  but.  other  tl.au  psy  t?1tologicu!.iy  >pefUv  i *r. y. 
lurmhviL  uf  Ti.'-v  V vjiIh  reside?!.’^  v may  fh^n*  vrask  of  cour-se,  very  1j tile, h>  be  said 
R>rm  Iriio  unsightly  suburUy.  lor  its  narrow  )da>viheiaHiy;  ^bd  it  per* 

and  e t-ry  > *:t  in  tin*  kinydofu  may  be  haps,  met hr  r’hwh',  a good  thing  that  wuh 
repr^“oy-d  }*,  ii»»-  great  school  of  theob*-  atitr^s  ivmp^  have  come  mitr*'? 'rtoweun* 
y&v*  he  j h^  if  lory  uf  t he.  Q&  forCt  The  ijne&tpuV  to  to  heUiyb  the  ,.tjvw-  spirit 
of  ihi'  future,  out  the  bvar?  >if  the  hftautb  which  mov  auiumtes  Oxford  society  ii  ft- 
fill  pld  town  wtJl  renmiM  nm-haixged,  the  sel$  #1 tPgelitey d*si*i  ’ is <m e whiclt  per* 

rooks  wi.fl  Stilt  build  their  uesis  in  the  New  liaps.it  were  pmnafmv  b>  pro  non  nee  upon 
Ombge  vifn>  tie*  t ’hvrw^U  will  still  glide  The  changes  pi  :io*  system*  m* 

past  A^fdisrVBrH  WaUvf  the  glmst  of  Duns  civaJiU^ ^ Ihe  alnliiy  of  Fellows*'  to  niariwy,. 
Bcotiu.s  Avdf  sliil  lin^r  in  Merlon  Lih»*ar.yv  .are  Um  imw  and  hnx  extcn^Vve  for  it  to  lie 

and  from  her  i/uafd.an  Wuvei*>  the  ‘*riu  ipdtr  fair  Im  judge  just  vvt  oftiieir  wa^rk* 
clmtonirutv  oi  r.in*  Maldie  Age v will  wbvs-  in?j  • anoUiUf  (m  v-  ai’s  wdl.  slnnv  "more 
per  hi iH  in  eveiwy  nmirr?th;uidiitg  heayr.  vlv&eifr' ’/wif ' -yr u;  i W‘  impmvHi  upm) 
i-  t-iijr t > A Fi e.  > he  Pld,  ipOy  'ihtf.  1 ast 

sanfc  -Ai  paraiJo  t a .is  likely  it*  prpvA  worifey  ihuti  iji^ 

Iriiih,  -‘yy-' fy.vo.-'Vy  lint  anw  pnlwt  of 

A*  might  be  v^iM-ted.  vyiili  all  the  <*x-  H^ILy egyyMgiSkiy  ;* ppa wi t •' t/j 
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sionate  observer  of  the  old  ami  the  new.  There  are  some  places  in  the  world 
The  old  professorial  society,  whatever  its  which  seem,  viewed  superficially  at  least, 
shortcomings,  was,  at  any  rate,  distinctive,  to  be  independent  of  humanity.  During 
f ul  l of  the  genuine  academic  spirit— a thing  the  first  week  one  spends  in  Venice,  for 
apart,  in  fact,  a ml  lobe  judged  as  such.  The  instance,  one  is  enthusiastically  certain 
society  of  modern  Oxford,  on  the  other  that  one  could  live  a life  full  of  interest 
hand,  prides  itself  on  its  abandonment  of  and  color  if  one  were  not  tin  speaking 
academic  primness,  upon  its  cosmopolitan- 
ism, ami  resemblance  to  the  great  world 
of  London,  which  lies  so  temptingly  near, 
so  that  it  would  almost  seem  to  he  the  am- 
bition of  some  of  its  younger  members  to 
transform  Oxford  into  a sort  of  Brixton 
or  Croydon,  with  the  same  inestimable 
metropolitan  privileges.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a laudable  ambition  ; there  is  plea- 
ty  of  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  sometimes  occurs  to 
one  that  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  for  Ox-  jr 

ford  to  realize  that  since  it  is  not  and  nev- 
cr  can  be  London,  it  might  be  a more 
dignified,  course  to  strike  out  a vigorous, 
independent  line  of  its  own— to  shake 

off,  if  it  will,  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  re-  *J|l 

taming  at  the  same  time  that,  distinctive  . 

academic  spirit  which  must  always  most 
appropriately  animate  the  society  of  a 

One  noticeable,  result  of  the  system  of 
Benedick  Fellows  is  the  falling  off  of  that 
venerable  institution  known  as  '‘dinner 
in  hall.''  When  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
college  for  the  most  part  lived  on  the 
the  high  table  lut  which  the 


premises, 

dons  sit,  and  so  called  because  it  is  on  a 
raised  dais  at  the  Upper  etui  of  the  hall) 
was  always  well  tilled.  Moreover  the 
world  at  large  has  always  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  scintillations  of  academic 
wit  in  the  common* room  gatherings  after  terms  with  any  one  in  the  place.  The  old 
dinner  were  brilliant  to  a degree.  But,  palaces  speak  to  one  as  one  glides  past 
alas!  if  report  speaks  true,  that  common^  them  in  the  moonlight,  and  wherever  one 
room  wit  has  i4ali  gon  avay  in  de  Ewig-  goes  soft  voices  whisper  thrilling  things 
keit,  '•  like  Hans  Breituuinn  h^barty/’  For  to  one  from  out  a richly  storied  past.  The 
the  married  Fellow  dines  in  the  bosom  of  swish  of  the  gondolier's  par,  the  lapping 
his  family  in  St.  Margaret's  Road  ; and  if  of  the  water  against  the  houses,  all  t he  in- 
he  should  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  d^lfnable  imirtn nrs  of  the  most  silent  city 
appear  in  hall  every  now  and  then,  he  in  the  world. speak  thaun  written  language 
generally  hurries  off  directly  after  dinner  of  the  place;  so  that  if  contentment  be  the 
to  his  suburban  home.  The  consequence  only  object,  of  man's  existence,  it  would 
is  that  in  many  colleges  the  high  table  is  seem  that  in  Venice,  at  least,  his  fellow 
almost  deserted.  The  few  who  still  dine  man  contributes  very  little  to  its  attain 
there  are  either  the  very  young  Fellows,  inent.  Oxford  belongs  to  very  much  the 
who  are  only  biding  their  time  before  same  category ; the  place  itself  is  Full  of  an 
they  too  enter  upon  a world  of  butchers*  undviijg  ciiarin ; there  is  an  intoxication 
bills  and  perambulators,  or  the  confirmed  in  the  Very  air;  and.  though  friendship 
old  bachelors,  who  tend  naturally  to  be-  and  intercourse  with  one's  fellows  make 
come  more  and  more  crusty  ;is  their  con-  life  richer  theo*  as  gv ery'.s  here  c!m\  it 
tact  with  the  outer  world  diminishes.  almost  seems  as  though,  for  a time  at 
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is  to  be  found  the  home  of  Dr.  Bunion  a young  man  exclaim,  after  o talk  with 
Sanderson,  the  famous  physiologist,  the  Dr.  TvJoiy  ; He  is  the  mplest  ‘great 
centre  of  the  fierce  controversy  which  n ran  1 I have  ever  talked  with  !M  a remark 
raged  in  Oxford  between  viviseetionists  which  only  serves  to  pul  into  words  the 
and  anti  vivisection ists  over  the  grant  for  impression  he  makes  upon  all  who  know 
the  new  physiological  laboratory.  His  him 

tall,  gaunt,  stooping  figure  and  striking  Striking  in  a westerly  direction  down 
intellectual  face  are  now  among  the  most  Museum  Street,  and  under  the  quaint  old 
familiar  sights  in  Oxford.  archway  of  the  Lamb  and  Flag,  into  the 


SHOWING  OFF  THE  TOWN— MAGDALEN TOWER  FROM  THE  ttRlOOE. 

Turning  southward  again,  and  strolling 
through  the  west  side  of  the  Parks,  one 
comes  to  the  South  Parks  Road,  where 
stands  the  house  of  Dr.  K.  B.  Tylor,  the 
anthropologist.  He  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  the  scientific  men  of  the 
day,  and  his  house,  to  which  he  and  his 
wife  delight  in  welcoming  their  friends, 
is  a peculiarly  pleasant  one.  1 once  heard 
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broad  stretch  of  St.  Giles,  onecotnes  upon 
a fine  old  gray  stone  house,  which  has  in 
iis  time  been  through  a variety  at  vicissi- 
tudes. At  one  time  it  was  used  equally 
as  the  judges’  lodgings  during  the  assizes 
and  as  a girls’  high-school.  Now  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  Freeman  and  his 
two  daughters.  Freeman,  who  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Modern 
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fife  C)ifonl  tvf  Fik  day.  His  name  has 
lately  come  into  prominence  before  tlie 

h e jhibtte  Teaeu : iTmcs.-  hicl  he  tv  n s 

ihe-a  vowed  on ir'inal  of  Mr.  Orev  ’ juMrs. 
Hui^i^rey'W  nuv^i  at.  Jiob&H  Els* 
mere.  but  hy  .all  Who  knew  Oxford  well 
diiriug  the  yearn  be  lived  and  worked 
there;  bis  niaisn  W«  been  froxiarzd 
and  revered.  It  may  not  he  Urimtarest 
iOgtA  ^d%;tlrut  <)U&  of  Ib4>  mo.Kt  disiiticy 
y icws  tif iJw  :l$i&:Prib/ 
fes^or  ft  reejri  was  his  desire  to  sec  u closer 
ifhtph  bbtweexv  and 

with  liia 

eonvietioiny  he  sin  #*  a member  of  the 
Oxford  Tbwti  Oomietl,  an  example  wMfch 
has  smew  beet*  followed  bv  several  distin- 
i/i.ished  universUy  jneiu 

Passing  from  the  Professors  to  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  the  first  name  which 
naturally  siiggests itself  is  that  of  Profess- 
or Jo  well,  the  well-known  translator  of 

Proh- 

ably  tie  one  man  has  in  hue  need  Oxford 
&0  widely  ami  : profoundly  in  the  last  thir- 
ty years  as  Mr.  JoweU- whether  for  weal 
.? tv  woe postmty  must  family  decide.*  At 
{ivi^nt  Oxford  nmi  am  roughly  divided 
uUuhis  follow  ers  mjd  Ids  o|nx?ftenl;Sv’aTid 
ft  \&  xtu|K>^^ihhi  for  on  teMer  to  s f o ra> 
any  opinion.  on  tlm  Rut  tlu» 

vouch  at  Itiisl  is  ye^btc nv  tt»fkb  whatever 
may  tfnim&My  bo  UmughT  of . hi*  deveh 
upuumb  add  en emmigeme fit'  jbl>  the  M*m»- 
heation  .system,  which  tends,  as  some  ns 
seel,  to  t tie  destruction  of  a.  disinterested 
lore  nf  learning.  his  iutlueuee  lypon  the 
Hie  ami  character  of  the  men  who  have 
come  under  his  sway  at  BaUidl  has  been 
Of  the  noblest  aud  loftiest  kind.  He  has 
lived  his  life  id  utid  among  bis  men,  and 
yob  has,  fouttil  leisure  an  A oppor  tu  i i tty  to 
Xmiipgjy  ^tiL^h  ihc  ^orhhof  H^bolaJ^Jjip, 
iu  lus  fahie  and  success  may  be 
rend  the Ui$i  older  com 
eypiioh  oh  the  duties  of  a cp.llcge  Head  m 
cdbsisteutly  curiubd  otit  by  ihe  laie  Mark 
PuHisoii.  That  iu  the  future  it  WUl  ho 
practically  impossible  for  a nmu  U>  ae 
copi  the  posilihO  Of  Head  of  a Mouse,  and 
continue  to  lead  the  \\ fe  of 
of fciu)>v  jhg  hiHhing  dltd  endf  n|f 
about  iipv  men  under  his  vide,  is  du£  tu 
life  rpsUnice  to  Pr^fe^sor  Jow^tL  iifid 
dd  Processor  Jowoib  alone.  To  have  in- 
trod  ityed  a spirR.  < 5 ( in ervuused  pemydal  in l-« 
o- *«  st  and  of  kccnoi'  enthusiasnt  into  the' 

* \ pnrh-an  <>f  prcfv**-"M*  ilotfjfrli  s\  »s»s  gimr  iiy 
>£Hif  DeCOrnbcr  KurnUxii  ot  ffa rpt  r •*:  Mxtii az<: a c f SpiS. 


UK:  FRANCK  BRIOUT: 

frttra  A fbou^taph  t*f  U5jl*  TLnrl  H A rm  *i « r*.  i HumX. 


Hisinryv  sucoeedifig"  Professor  f now  .JSjsh^ 
opj  Stubbs,  is  one  f*f  rhr  most  individual 
hgnieH  m Oxford vi4iid  hfs  cxcitalulity  4ml 
uii)>ctuous .temperament  give  rise  io . end- 
Je^s  glories  of  more  or  k\s^  dodhtfal  van 
tbrnlicily.  His  lectures  arc  ge.uc.mKy; 
weft  u*t fc.mlbd  — a feature  ram  indoevl 
among  p(*uhiss<n*ial  lectures— and  4U-c  u! 
bbiy $ ful ) .^f  {uteres t an d stun  ptu^b  jfTb 
'as  an  Art! out  aiit  i vi  iseci i o ti * sty4 iui  thuX 
a vigobui^  T&bk  in  Kiev  ugita < iuo  aijid/rst 
the'  g>*;\n,t  b-r  ProiVssor  Rurdou  r 

sou  - imuv  Uhorulory..  iu  tiie  ercat  j|S£ 

oti  the  Muldbet  which 
v;us  in  Id  :n  liia  iShcfdmuan  Timufre;  be 

btitv  ;fhiy  nv&t  itn j lassioned  of  the  gutnl 
o/pi^nsif  i«m.  sneakcix  and  in  s|>liiR  yf  the 
^ fiictth.h^  his-words^wereconifUctjely  drtpvii'- 
-pd  by  1 1 i 0'  shouts  of  llii»  iHid.ergrtid  imtbs 
frotf*  tl M goih^ry  n Ut ive  h i m,  Ik?  cmtU n tied 

to  speak  with  unahHeh  euihtninsm  till 
ho  had  s^dd  all  ivh  \vkivfa<)  to  sa v— Mu(h 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  OXFORD. 


whole  teaching  staff  of  the  university  is  union  closer  bet  ween  Oxford  and  the  best 
probably  sufficient  positive  work  for  one  life  of  the  Capital,  between  the  old  Bulltoi 
man  to  have  done  ; his  mistakes,  if  he  has  arid  the  new.  His  example,  has  been  fob 
made  any,  may  well  be  left  to  rectify  lowed  by  several  oilier  Heads  of  Houses, 
themselves.  such  as  Mr.  Broderick,  the  Warden  of  Mer- 


KHODA  BROUGHTO*. 

from  * pV*n<r»|/h  bx  lUxAittier 


In  Oxford  society  the  Master  is  a very  ton.  and  Sir  William  Anson,  the  Warden 
distinct  power.  For  many  years  past  it  of  All  Soli  Is,  and  the  streets  of  Oxford 
has  been  his  custom  to  fill  bis  house  from  on  Sundays*  particularly  m the  summer 
Saturday  to  Monday  with  well-known  term,  are  oddly  full  of  London  faces. 
Londoners,  \\  },n  may  he  either  old  mem*  Uni  versity  Cotlfcgfc*  i .]>* oddest  in  ( ford, 

bers  of  his  college  or  distinguished  social  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  founded  by 
figures  in  the  London  world,  and  the  Mas-  Alfred  the  Great,  is  now  presided  over  by 
ter  s dinner  parties  at  Balliol  on  Saturday  I)r.  Franck  Bright,  the  author  of  a widely 
and  Sunday  evenings  are  among  the  most  used  History  of  Enghxhrf , who  succeeded 
interesting  social  events  of  the  place.  By  Dr.  Bradley  in  the  mastership  on  the  up 
keeping  up  this  constant  intercourse  with  pounment  of  the  latter  to  the  deanery  of 
London  he  has  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Westminster.  He  is  a genial,  socially  dis- 
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posed  man,  full  of  a certain  dry  humor, 
and  immensely  popular  in  the  college. 
They  tell  a story  of  him  which  sufficient- 
ly illustrates  the  quality  of  his  humor. 
The  college  had  done  well  one  year  in  the 
annual  spring  boat  races,  and  the  crew, 
elated  by  their  success,  indulged  them- 
selves by  giving  an  unusually  uproarious 
bump-supper  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
exertions.  The  next  morning  one  of  their 
number  had  occasion  to  present  himself 
in  the  Master’s  study  to  give  him  an  es- 
say. The  Master  was  sitting  at  his  writ- 
ing-table, evidently  absorbed  in  business. 
Presently  he  looked  up,  to  see  the  young 
man  standing  at  his  elbow,  essay  in  hand. 

“ So-and-so,”  said  the  Master  (he  stut- 
ters a little),  “ you  were  all  d-d-drunk  last 
night.” 

“No,  sir!  upon  my  word,  sir!”  remon- 
strated the  young  man,  full  of  righteous 
indignation. 

“ Th-th-then  there’s  no  excuse  for  you,” 
said  the  Master,  and  went  on  with  his 
writing. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  place,  Oxford  is  the  home  of  several 
distinguished  authors  and  authoresses,  and 
several  others  just  beginning  upon  a liter- 
ary career.  About  two  years  ago  a little 
story  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Temple  Bar 
under  the  name  of  “A  Village  Tragedy,” 
and  signed  by  “Margaret  L.  Woods.”  At 
first  it  shared  the  fate  of  most  magazine 
stories  — received  passing  notices  in  the 
papers,  for  the  most  part  favorable,  and 
was  apparently  forgotten.  But  it  soon  be- 
cameevidentthatupon  the  thinking  world, 
or,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  esoteric  literary 
coterie,  the  little  book  had  made  a very 
distinct  mark.  It  was  discussed  with  com- 
plimentary seriousness  by  good  literary 
judges,  and  slowly  but  surely  won  its  way 
into  general  notice.  In  the  course  of  time 
a French  critic  becoming  possessed  and 
enamoured  of  it,  it  was  translated  in  the 
Debats , a compliment  rarely  paid  to  Eng- 
lish fiction;  and  in  America,  last  winter, 
I found  that  it  was  causing  no  small  sen- 
sation, having  even  been  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  serve  as  the  sole 
intellectual  repast  at  a girls’  “discussion 
lunch.”  Mrs.  Woods,  the  author  of  this  ad- 
mirable though  painful  book — this  sketch 
of  the  life  of  two  English  peasants,  drawn 
in  the  sombre  tints  of  their  suffering,  and 
bitten  in  with  their  tears — is  the  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bradley,  the  present  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 


dent of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  To  those 
"who  had  known  her  in  Oxford,  the  excel- 
lence of  her  work  came  in  no  way  as  a 
surprise;  her  ability  was  always  unques- 
tioned; it  was  a mere  matter  of  specula- 
tion as  to  the  time  it  would  publicly  show 
itself  and  the  form  it  would  assume,  and 
her  next  book  will  be  looked  for  with  in- 
terest both  by  her  Oxford  friends  and  by 
that  larger  circle  of  unknown  friends  her 
little  book  has  won  for  her  in  England 
and  America  alike. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that 
Oxford  is  the  home  of  “ Lewis  Carroll,” 
the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland , the 
queen  of  nonsense  books.  He  is  a Senior 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  for 
many  years  Mathematical  Lecturer  to  the 
college,  but  retired  from  this  latter  post 
some  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  more  unreservedly  to  literary 
work.  As  might  be  gathered  from  his 
books,  he  is  a genuine  lover  of  children, 
and  his  beautiful  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Wolsey’s  great  quad- 
rangle, looking  over  St.  Aldgate’s,  were  at 
one  time  a veritable  children’s  paradise. 
Never  did  rooms  contain  so  many  cup- 
boards, and  never  did  cupboards  contain 
such  endless  stores  of  fascinating  things. 
Musical  boxes,  mechanical  performing 
bears,  picture-books  innumerable,  toys  of 
every  description,  came  forth  in  bewilder- 
ing abundance  before  the  child’s  astonish- 
ed eyes;  no  wonder,  then,  that  in  childish 
years  a day  spent  with  “Lewis  Carroll” 
was  like  a glimpse  into  a veritable  El 
Dorado  of  innocent  delights!  For  many 
years  he  was  a considerable  amateur  pho- 
tographer, and  amused  himself  by  taking 
his  little  friends  in  all  sorts  of  odd  and 
fanciful  costumes,  till  his  albums  became 
filled  with  Japanese  boys  and  girls,  beggar- 
maids  in  picturesque  tatters,  or  Joans  of 
Arc  in  glittering  armor.  The  smell  of  the 
collodion  he  used  to  pour  on  to  the  nega- 
tive, his  small  “subjects”  watching  him 
open-mouthed  the  while,  lingers  in  the 
memory  still,  and  the  sight  of  the  box  in 
the  dark  room  which  used  to  be  pulled  out 
for  them  to  stand  upon,  in  order  that  they 
might  watch  more  comfortably  the  mys- 
terious process  of  “developing,”  served 
not  long  ago  t6  remind  one  at  least  of  his 
quondam  child  friends,  humorously  if  a 
little  painfully,  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Among  notable  “outsiders”  who  have 
settled  in  Oxford  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  to  be  found  Miss  Rlioda  Broughton. 
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He  had  come,  an  old  man,  childless, 
companionless,  and  meekly  and  depreca- 
tingly  taken  up  his  abode  in  a deserted 
hut  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

Rumor  having  at  first  mysteriously 
hinted  that  he  was  a “miser,”  or  an  es- 
caped criminal  in  hiding,  had  finally 
ceased  to  take  note  of  his  harmless,  indi- 
gent life.  He  could  even  obtain  some- 
times odd  jobs  of  work  in  the  village  to 
do,  since  lie  would  work  always  faithful- 
ly and  at  less  than  half  price. 

But  so  peculiarly  indeed  did  his  ap- 
pearance resemble  that  of  his  forlorn  pro- 
genitors, the  tattered  and  rickety  senti- 
nels of  the  corn  fields,  that  it  had  been 
known  to  bring  a smile  to  the  features 
of  even  the  most  benevolent,  while  fledg- 
lings of  a more  prosperous  brood  from  the 
primary  department  of  the  academy  were 
wont  to  celebrate  his  approach  at  a dis- 
tance with  suggestive  warblings of  “Caw ! 
caw  I caw  !”  “Scarecrow,”  or  “ Old  Caw 
Carson,”  he  was  therefore  called  indif- 
ferently. 

“I’m  outer  a job,”  said  the  Scarecrow, 
addressing  the  group  at  the  village  store. 
“They  ain’t  nothin’  in  ord’nary  labor  I 
can’t  do,  and  they  ain’t  nothin’  but  what  I 
will  do.  I’m  pooty  nigh  desprit  for  work 
jes  now.  I'm  lookin’  anywheres  for  a 
job.” 

“ I hope  as  you  don’t  contemplate  mak- 
in’  no  change  in  your  clo’s,  Mister  Car- 
son,”  said  a recognized  wit,  with  choice 
gravity.  “We  ain’t  a dressy  community, 
you  know.  Anything  in  material,  only  so 
long  as  it  fits.” 

“You’d  ought  to  git  mar'd.  Caw,  afas- 
cernater  like  you,”  said  a callow  brute  on 
the  soap  box,  puffing  ostentatiously  at  a 
bad  cigar. 

“Why,  it  don’t  seem  as  though  you’d 
ought  to  be  out  of  a job  at  this  season,” 
said  still  another,  with  the  same  imper- 
turbable gravity. 

It  was  not  supposed  that  the  dull  mind 
of  the  Scarecrow  had  appreciated  these 
sallies.  He  stood  downcast,  with  no  sign 
of  intelligence. 

Young  Harry  Cleese,  in  wealth  and 
beauty  and  ambition  the  virtual  lord  of 
the  village,  was  lounging  on  the  counter 
with  two  college  chums,  guests  for  whom 
he  was  getting  what  entertainment  he 
might  out  of  this  rural  sitting.  Harry 
had  been  gayly  jesting  with  the  village 
clowns;  besides,  he  had  had  news  that 
morning  of  success  in  his  college  exami- 


nations, success  in  his  first  love ; there  was 
a flush  as  of  wine  in  his  swimming  brain. 

“Why,  look  here,  Mr.  Carson,”  said  he, 
“the  birds  of  the  air  are  raising  the  dick- 
ens, they  say,  with  my  corn  fields  over 
yonder.  Now  I’ll  pay  you  a quarter  of  a 
dollar  a day  the  season  through  just  to 
loaf  about  there  and  keep  the  nuisances 
off.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

The  Scarecrow  raised  his  eyes,  deep, 
sad,  unreproachful,  but  Harry  Cleese’s 
own  suddenly  fell. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  simply,  “in 
a-loolcin’  of  a craft  over,  the  question  ain’t 
alius,  ‘Is  she  handsome?’  ‘Is  she  tight- 
rigged?’  but,  ‘How  fur’s  she  ben?’  In 
a-takin’  of  long  viyages,  needcessity  be  of 
storms.  I'n  been  a long  viyage.  I’n  ac- 
cept your  offer,  and  I’ll  do  the  work  faith- 
ful. The  work  appears  to  need  of  doin’. 
I can  keep  the  birds  off,  and  I can  hoe 
betweentimes.  I’ll  do  it  faithful,  and  I 
thank  ye  kindly.” 

“Come,  take  a retainer,  Mr.  Carson,” 
said  Harry,  the  blush  still  on  his  cheek, 
as  he  held  a generous  note  toward  the  old 
man. 

The  Scarecrow  shook  his  head.  “I 
don’t  need  any  ‘retainer.’  I’n  on’y  too 
glad  o’  the  job.  I’ll  do  it  faithful,  and  I 
thank  ye  kindly.” 

Among  the  calamities  which  befall  the 
outcast  poor  is  the  occasional  demolishing 
of  their  frail  dwellings  by  wind  and  rain. 
Thus  Daniel  Miguel  returned  from  his 
day’s  work  at  the  factory  to  find  his  gaunt, 
dark-eyed  wife  standing  beside  the  deso- 
lated wreck  of  their  poor  home,  one  infant 
in  her  arms,  five  others  tugging  at  her 
skirts.  At  the  same  time  the  Scarecrow, 
whose  hut  formed  the  only  habitation  in 
sight,  was  seen  winging  his  lame  and  tat- 
tered flight  toward  them. 

“Do  you  speak  English?”  said  he  to 
Miguel,  gesticulating.  “ I couldn’t  make 
her  understand.  House  — fire  — warm  — 
over  there— somethin’  to  eat — house— fire 
— warm — come !” 

“Oh,  mine  Gott!  t’ank!  yes,”  said 
Miguel,  promptly  seizing  the  infant  in 
his  wife’s  arms  and  taking  her  forlorn 
hand.  “Monsieur  Skekerow  have  the 
goodness  to  invite.  Come!” 

“Why,  it’s  as  much  yours  as  mine, 
you  know,”  said  the  Scarecrow,  leading 
the  way  briskly.  “She  wa’n’t  much  of  a 
craft,  but  I’n  got  her  patched  up  snug- 
good  fire  in  there— ’nough  to  eat — as  much 
yours  as  mine.” 
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“ Tell  her  to  make  tea— git  supper — dry 
the  childern.”  The  old  man  produced  his 
scarce  furniture  with  glad  alacrity.  His 
hut  was  not  wretched,  for  it  was  scrupu- 
lously clean.  A fire,  evidently  freshly 
made,  was  roaring  in  the  cracked  stove. 
“Your  house  won’t  never  stand  prop- 
pin’  up  agin,  but  when  the  rain  stops, 
we’ll  try  and  find  some  o’  your  things, 
and  dry  ’em  up.  There  was  alius  too 
much  o’  this  here  bed  o’  mine.  Here,  Mr. 
Miggerwell,  you  must  piece  a couple  more 
outer  it,  and  put  up  a curtain  over  there 
by  the  beam,  ’n  keep  the  fire  goin’.  I’n 
got  an  engagement.  I’n  got  to  go  down 
to  the  village  ’fore  supper.” 

With  the  same  eager  cheerfulness  Mon- 
sieur Scarecrow  tottered  down  to  the  vil- 
lage in  the  rain.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
serving  several  weeks  now  in  the  corn 
fields,  and  he  had  several  dollars  “laid 
by, ’’for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  had  been, 
as  he  said,  on  a long  voyage,  and  was 
conscious  sometimes  that  he  was  very 
near  port,  and  he  had  a great  longing 
that  enough  might  be  found  by  him 
wherewith  to  bury  him.  But  this  he  for- 
got coming  home,  his  arms  laden  with 
bread  and  potatoes  and  a can  of  milk, 
and  even  a bit  of  meat  and  a few  teacups, 
for  he  had  had  but  one,  and  that  would 
never  do. 

At  the  sight  of  the  food  for  her  clam- 
oring children,  something  like  color  came 
to  Mrs.  Miguel’s  face,  a gleam  of  hope 
to  her  dismal  eyes. 

“Pay  next  mont’,”  cried  Mr.  Miguel, 
eagerly;  “no  money — wife  was  seech. 
Little  Pettee  there,  see!  she  was  seech  all 
time— doctor— mad’cine— no  money— pay 
next  mont’.” 

The  children  ate  greedily.  Little  Pet- 
tee  ate  a mouthful  or  two  with  symptoms 
of  unnatural  hunger,  and  then  fell  back 
in  her  chair  listless  and  satisfied. 

“ Seech ,”  explained  Mr.  Miguel — “five 
year— nev’  walk— nev’  talk.  Pettee!” 

The  child  lifted  her  unsmiling  eyes  to 
her  father,  but  quickly  withdrew  them  to 
continue  her  absorbed  gaze  at  the  face  of 
their  host.  And  for  aught  one  could  tell, 
to  the  large  strange  eyes  of  this  little  dy- 
ing alien  the  face  of  Monsieur  Scarecrow 
might  have  appeared  like  the  face  of  an 
angel. 

It  was  curious,  after  the  silent  Mrs. 
Miguel  had  cleared  away  the  things,  the 
conversation  between  Mr.  Miguel  and 
their  host. 


“You  haf  employ— is  it  not?— to  alar- 
rum  the  birds,  Monsieur  Skekerow  ?”  said 
Mr.  Miguel,  with  the  utmost  seriousness. 
He  had  never  understood  the  application 
of  Monsieur  Scarecrow’s  name;  besides, 
all  the  tenor  of  his  life  had  inclined  him 
to  grave  rather  than  mirthful  contempla- 
tion. 

“ I’ve  been  hoein’ — workin’  over  there” 
—a  little  spot  of  red  touched  for  an  in- 
stant the  old  man’s  grizzled  cheeks.  “Yes,” 
he  added,  gently,  “I  scare  the  birds  away 
too,  Mr.  Miggerwell — yes,  I scare  away 
the  birds.” 

Observing  the  gentle  though  pensive 
look  that  had  settled  on  his  companion's 
face,  Mr.  Miguel  fixed  his  dark  helpless 
eyes  upon  him  with  profound  sympathy. 

“Hart  times,”  he  then  said,  compre- 
hensively. 

4 4 Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Miggerwell  — yes, 
you’ve  had  hard  times.” 

“You!”  interrupted  the  other,  quick- 
ly—“you  haf  the  hart  times,  Monsieur 
Skekerow  ?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Miggerwell — yes,  I’n  been  a 
long  viyage.” 

“Wife?”  said  the  other,  after  a long 
pause. 

“ Long  ago— dead.” 

“ Ah,  ’tis  so!  Chile  ?” 

“Dead — long  ago.  Home — wife — child 
—long  ago.” 

“ Ah,  ’tis  so!  ’tis  so!” 

“ Since  then  trade — foreign  coast — ship- 
wreck.” 

“ Ah— sheep  wreck !” 

“Foreign — by  wrong  — by  mistake — 
prison.” 

“ Ah — preeson!— ah,  ’tis  so!” 

But  a smile  had  coine  to  the  Scare- 
crow’s wistful  face,  at  which  his  alien 
neighbor  strangely  felt  little  wonder.  Mr. 
Miguel’s  experience  had  not  given  him 
any  usual  conventional  ideas  as  to  the 
fixed  causes  for  smiling  or  weeping  in 
this  world.  At  a hint  he  in  turn  related, 
though  more  diffusely,  his  own  woes  to 
the  sympathetic  ear  of  Monsieur  Scare- 
crow. 

The  next  day,  as  the  old  man  was  at 
work  in  the  fields,  whither  he  had  gone 
early,  Mrs.  Miguel  suddenly  appeared  be- 
fore him.  Her  expressive  eyes  informed 
him  of  a new  misery,  with  a grave  un- 
questioning sense  of  his  capacity  as- 
savior. 

Rain  and  exposure,  mingled  with  pre- 
vious privation,  had  changed  little  Pet- 
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tee's  gentle  fading  into  an  acute  and  rapid  the  maternal  faith,  lifted  her  feverish 
fever.  eyes  with  the  same  enlarged  sense  of 

“Monsieur  Skekerow f ’ said  the  poor  safety, 
mother,  bending  over  her  moaning  child  At  night  the  oldest  boy  fell  ill,  Mr. 
with  an  absolute  religious  sense  of  those  Miguel,  on  his  hard  cot,  slept  the  sleep  of 
words  as  a talisman.  The  child,  reflecting  utter  exhaustion.  Monsieur  Scarecrow, 
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assisted  by  the  ;y<>rn  mother,  ouml  leu*  an y .trod hie  for  you,  Harry  ; bdt  I wish 
derly  £ 6r  the  little  &btferer£,  for  /.ytitkjt  fe^tkte  \*ere  fr^  auy  pf  these 

Another  day  i and  then  at  higbt  H^Ue  Ivy  j>ytheiical  orf,.  tfAffrb  WiV(^  ^tVubeytcai 
PeM^e  did  a xriri^t  thing:  for  hs?e  /$)$#£**&  *s  yours  io  any 
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the  mother,  Hasping  hav  with  sw^h  he tveim  u>  >ovk  hi*-  .f<»rlut>«&'  elsewhere, 
anguish..  But  lit.de  V'etlo  had  done  vriili  leu  vim;  lie*  prurtivnl  development  of  no 
weeping.  selauDfc  wholly  with  your  holier  ?v’--^r 

The  boy  would  meed.  lint  it  proved  at.  |ljefe^y  by  these  papers;  of  whmh  he 
the  end,  Monsieur  Se;m#’ row  w**-  over-  . doubtless . Whk*  the  origin  uK  the*  pau-ut 
wearied  He  was a very  old  man.  -'W*''  ami  the  legal  right  tire  his;7 
lay  down  dieeWully  on  tide  /vt  no  longer  “ Yes;  and  veith  \ fie  imputation  of  our 
occupied  by  little;  Petlee.  .»H‘»d  be  prayed  business  bore  now  for  6oim:  years,  j|  be 
Gad  meekly  if  might  ifot  ttdw'fo-’  had,  been  living :;:iii&;'vyiji‘%ilct  li-a.v’’^- 
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“ Monsieur  Skekerow  — he  ’ave  the 
weesh  to  see  you.” 

41  Who?” 

“ Monsieur — Monsieur  Skekerow ! You 
’ave  employ  to  alarrum  the  birds,”  said 
Daniel,  desperately,  seeing  the  unenlight- 
ened look  on  his  employer’s  face. 

Harry,  suddenly  comprehending,  burst 
into  a laugh,  long  and  loud. 

“Dyin\”said  Miguel,  with  his  usual 
gentle,  serious  air,  though  vague  as  ever 
as  to  the  causes  for  laughter  or  tears  here 
below. 

44  Is  that  so  ?”  said  Harry,  gravely. 
44  And  wishes  to  see  me  ? Come,  Daniel, 
then,  show  me  the  poor  soul.” 

Mr.  Miguel  was  still  more  gently  per- 
plexed on  observing  the  thoughtful  and 
cheerful  manner,  almost  as  of  a superior, 
with  which  poor  Monsieur  Scarecrow  wel- 
comed his  handsome  young  employer. 

44  I’n  ben  a long  viyage,”  he  said.  His 
eyes,  sad  and  grave  enough  in  their  long 
battle  with  the  seas,  were  twinkling,  now 
that  the  green  banks  of  the  shore  were 
sloping  full  in  sight. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Carson,”  said  Harry. 

44  I’ve  got  a paper  here,”  said  the  old 
man,  “as  I wanted  you  should  know  was 
out  o’  the  world.”  He  held  it  toward 
Harry  that  he  might  be  assured  of  its 
identity,  and  then  tore  it  in  many  frag- 
ments. 44  Burn !”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Miguel. 
“There,  Mr.  Harry,  I didn’t  want  to 
bother  ye,  lad,  but  I wanted  ye  to  know  it 
was  out  o’  the  world.  Don’t  ye  never 
think  about  it.  I was  so  near  port  it 
wa’n’t  no  use  to  me.  I didn’t  mean  to 
step  in  and  rob  ye.” 

44  And  it  was  you , the  rightful  owner 
of  all,  that  I set  to  scare  the  crows  in 
my  fields  ?”  Harry  spoke  through  burst- 
ing tears,  the  first  his  young  manhood  had 
ever  known;  they  obscured  for  once  his 
cold,  brilliant  blue  eyes,  and  fell  impetu- 
ously on  the  old  man’s  shrivelled  hands. 

44 There,  there,  lad!  Was  it  so  much  to 
ye  ? Thank  God,  then,  for  it  wa’n’t  a 
feather’s  weight  to  me.  Only  look  here, 


Harry,  my  lad — look  here.  I can’t  think 
it’s  so  very  much,  after  all,  even  ter  the 
young  and  happy,  ter  be  rich.  I know 
some  thinks  so,  but  I’n  been  the  whole 
viyage  now,  and  I’m  a-nearin’  where  we 
know  the  truth,  and  I can’t  think  it’s  so 
much,  nor  the  greatest  thing,  Harry,  my 
lad — I can’t  think  so.” 

“Where  we  know  the  truth!”  He 
spoke  kindly  but  wearily,  for  he  had  made 
a great  effort. 

“But  to  think  that  I,  who  am  not  wor- 
thy to  fasten  your  shoes,  who  owe  all  to 
you — that  I should  have  insulted  you — ” 
But  Harry  Cleese  paused,  with  a sudden 
awe  and  wonder. 

44  As  we  git  near  the  shore  they  sing, 
you  see,”  said  the  old  man,  gently  and  se- 
riously explaining,  in^-a  feeble  but  now 
painless  voice.  44  What  was  ye  sayin’? 
Forgive  me,  lad;  it’s  ben  so  long  since  I 
heard  Mary’s  voice — so  long.  But  we’re 
pullin’  in ; we’re  gittin’  near  now.  Don’t 
cry.  Was  it  so  much  to  ye,  lad  ? ’Twa’n’t 
nothin’  to  me — nothin’.  Hark ! I’n  ben 
a long  viyage,”  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes 
with  the  old  meek  habit. 

But  whatever  the  answer,  it  was  plainly 
such  as  to  assure  the  Scarecrow  that  the 
tattered  garments  of  earth  had  been  put 
by,  and  that  he  was  clothed  in  raiment 
not  unfitting  the  presence  of  the  King. 

Harry  Cleese  had  a very  costly  funeral 
for  him  they  had  called  the  Scarecrow. 
He  put  on  him  the  finest  of  his  own  dress 
clothes.  “I  will  never  wear  fine  broad- 
cloth more,”  he  said;  and,  strangely,  he 
kept  that  word.  He  wore  coarse  gar- 
ments, and  in  no  very  long  time,  as  it  hap- 
pened, he  put  those  too  by  for  a cheap  uni- 
form of  blue,  and  left  home  and  fortune 
and  newly  wedded  wife,  and  fought  for  a 
patriotic  cause  faithfully,  and  fell.  The 
secret  “Monsieur  Scarecrow”  brought 
home  from  his  weary  voyage  over  far 
seas,  the  youth  wrested  from  fate  in  one 
supremely  bitter  hour,  and  he  too  learned 
what  alone  it  is  worth  while  to  enter  into 
port  with. 
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And  higher  lifts  thy  quest, 
Heaven  send  thee!  Better  none 
Than  in  it  thou  shouldst  rest. 
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SO  thorough  is  the  reaction  exhibited  at 
the  present  day  in  Italy  against  the 
dogma  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether, 
not  the  church  alone,  as  Mr.  Symonds 
says,*  but  whether  Christianity  itself  has 
ever  14  imposed  on  the  Italian  character  ” 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate  wholly 
the  underlying  Latin  or  Hellenic  elements, 
or  prevent  these  from  springing  again  into 
a predominating  influence  when  the  for- 
eign yoke  is  once  removed.  To  speak  of 
Christianity  coming  and  going  as  a mere 
passing  episode  in  tho  life  of  a nation  and 
taking  no  deep  hold  on  the  national  char- 
acter is  somewhat  shocking  to  the  reli- 
gious ideas  which  prevail  among  Chris- 
tians, but  not  more  so  than  would  have 
been  to  a Roman  of  the  time  of  the  Caesars 
the  suggestion  that  the  Roman  Empire 
might  itself  one  day  pass  away,  a transient 
phase  only  in  the  life  of  a people  whose 
history  was  to  extend  in  unbroken  line 
over  a period  of  twenty- five  hundred 
years. 

In  the  work  just  referred  to  Mr.  Sy- 
monds also  briefly  hints  at  another  idea 
of  profound  significance,  namely, whether 
there  is  not  an  underlying  basis  of  primi- 
tive race  character  still  extant  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Italian  people  to  which 
may  be  attributed  the  variety  in  the  devel- 
opment of  art  and  literature  which  these 
exhibit.  In  his  Studii  Letterari , Bologna, 
1880,  Carducci  has  made  this  idea  a funda- 
mental one  in  his  definition  of  the  three 
elements  of  Italian  literature.  These  are, 
he  says,  the  church,  chivalry,  and  the  na- 
tional character.  The  first  or  ecclesiastical 
element  is  superimposed  by  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  but  is  not  and  never  was  native 
to  the  Italian  people.  It  has  existed  in 
two  forms.  The  first  is  Oriental,  mystic, 

* 41  Rome  itself  had  never  gathered  the  Italian  cit- 
ies into  what  we  call  a nation ; and  when  Rome, 
the  world’s  head,  fell,  the  municipalities  of  Italy  re- 
mained, and  the  Italian  people  sprang  to  life  again 
by  contact  with  their  irrecoverable  past.  Then, 
though  the  church  swayed  Europe  from  Italian  soil, 
she  had  nowhere  less  devoted  subjects  than  in  Italy. 
Proud  as  the  Italians  had  been  of  the  empire,  proud 
as  they  now  were  of  the  church,  still  neither  the  Ro- 
man Empire  nor  the  Roman  Church  imposed  on  the 
Italian  character.”  — Symonds's  44  Renaissance  in 
Italy.”  Literature.  II.,  p.  524. 


and  violently  opposed  to  nature  and  to 
human  instincts  and  appetites,  and  hence 
is  designated  the  ascetic  type  of  Christian- 
ity. The  other  is  politic  and  accommo- 
dating, looking  to  a peaceful  meeting- 
ground  between  the  desires  of  the  body 
and  the  demands  of  the  soul,  and  so  be- 
tween the  pagan  and  the  Christian  forms 
of  worship.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  into  ser- 
viceable subjection  to  the  church  those 
elements  of  human  nature  or  of  natural 
chamcter  which  could  not  be  crushed  out 
altogether.  This  element  is  represented 
by  the  church  or  the  ecclesiastical  polity. 
It  becomes  distinctly  Roman,  following 
the  eclectic  traditions  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire, which  gave  the  gods  of  all  the  con- 
quered provinces  a niche  in  the  Pantheon. 
It  transformed  the  sensual  paganism  of 
the  Latin  races  and  the  natural  paganism 
of  the  Germanic  into  a religion,  which,  if 
not  Christianity,  could  be  made  to  serve 
the  Christian  church. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  church 
brought  in  the  Christian  element,  both  in 
its  ascetic  and  its  Roman  or  semi-pagan 
form,  so  did  feudalism  and  the  German 
Empire  bring  in  that  of  chivalry.  This, 
again,  was  no  native  development  of  the 
Italian  character.  It  came  with  the 
French  and  German  invaders;  it  played 
no  part  in  the  actions  of  the  Italians  on 
their  own  soil.  ’‘There  never  was  in 
Italy,”  says  Carducci,  “a  true  chivalry, 
and  therefore  there  never  was  a chival- 
rous poetry.”  With  the  departure  of  a 
central  imperial  power  the  chivalrous  ten- 
dency disappeared.  Them  remained  the 
third  element,  that  of  nationality,  the  race 
instinct,  resting  on  the  old  Roman,  and 
even  older  Latin,  Italic,  Etruscan,  Hel- 
lenic attachments  in  the  heart  of  the  peo* 
pie.  Witness  during  all  the  Middle  Ages, 
even  when  the  power  of  the  church  and 
the  influence  of  the  empire  were  strong- 
est, the  reverence  everywhere  shown  by 
the  Italian  people  for  classical  names  and 
traditions.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Nicolo  di 
Rienzi,  spoke  to  a sentiment  deeper  and 
stronger  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers  than 
any  that  either  pope  or  emperor  could  in- 
spire. The  story  is  told  of  a school-master 
of  the  eleventh  century, Vilgardo  of  Ra- 
venna, who  saw  visions  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
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and  Juvenal,  and  rejoiced  in  their  com- 
mendation of  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  people.  The  na- 
tional principle  also  exists  in  two  forms, 
the  Roman  and  the  Italian — the  aulic,  or 
learned,  and  the  popular.  Besides  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  great  days  of  the  republic 
and  of  the  Caesars,  besides  the  inheritance 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  there  are 
also  the  native  instincts  of  the  people 
themselves,  which,  especially  in  religion 
and  in  art,  must  play  an  important  part. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  cried  out,  “Neither 
pope  nor  emperor!”  It  was  then  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  third  estate,  made  their  voices 
heard — “ Ci  sono  ancK  io  /”  (Here  am  I 
too!). 

After  the  elapse  of  three  hundred  years 
from  the  downfall  of  the  free  Italian  mu- 
nicipalities and  the  enslavement  of  the 
peninsula  under  Austrio-Spanish  rule,  we 
have  witnessed  again  the  achievement  by 
Italians  of  national  independence  and  na- 
tional unity.  The  effect  of  this  political 
change  on  the  free  manifestations  of  the 
Italian  character  would  seem  to  offer  an- 
other corroboration  of  Carducci’s  assertion 
that  “Italy  is  born  and  dies  with  the  set- 
ting and  the  rising  of  the  stars  of  the  pope 
and  the  emperor.”  ( Studii  Letterari , p. 
44.)  Not  only  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Austrian  and  French  interference  has 
the  pope’s  temporal  power  come  to  an  end, 
but  in  a large  measure  the  religious  eman- 
cipation of  Italy  from  the  foreign  influ- 
ences of  Christianity  in  every  way  has 
been  accomplished.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  secularization  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  monastic  properties  were 
the  means  of  a more  real  emancipation  of 
opinion,  of  belief,  and  of  native  impulse, 
which,  free  from  restraint  either  ecclesi- 
astical or  political,  could  now  resume  its 
ancient  habit,  lift  from  the  overgrowth  of 
centuries  the  ancient  shrines  of  popular 
worship,  and  invoke  again  the  ancient 
gods. 

The  pope  remains,  indeed,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  fills  a large  space  in  the 
surface  life  of  the  people  of  Italy;  and  so 
far  as  in  its  gorgeous  processions  and  spec- 
tacles, its  joyous  festivals  and  picturesque 
rites,  and  especially  in  its  sacrificial  and 
vicarious  theory  of  worship,  the  Church 
has  assimilated  to  itself  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  ancient  pagan  religion, 
it  may  still  be  regarded  as  a thing  of  the 
people.  But  the  real  underlying  antago- 
nism between  the  ancient  national  instinct, 


both  religious  and  civil,  and  that  habit  of 
Christianity  which  lias  been  imposed  upon 
it,  finds  its  true  expression  in  the  strong 
lines  of  a sonnet  of  Carducci’s,  published 
in  1871,  in  the  collection  entitled  Decen - 
nali.  Even  through  the  burdensome 
guise  of  a metrical  translation,  something 
of  the  splendid  fire  of  the  original  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  itself  felt. 

ROMA. 

Give  to  the  wind  thy  locks ; all  glittering 
Thy  sea-blue  eyes,  and  thy  white  bosom  bared, 
Mount  to  thy  chariots,  while  in  speechless  roaring 
Terror  and  Force  before  thee  clear  the  way! 

The  shadow  of  thy  helmet  like  the  flashing 
Of  brazen  star  strikes  through  the  trembling  air. 
The  dust  of  broken  empires  cloud-like  rising, 
Follows  the  awful  rumbling  of  thy  wheels. 

So  once,  0 Rome,  beheld  the  conquered  nations 
Thy  image,  object  of  their  ancient  dread.* 

To-day  a mitre  they  would  place  upon 

Thy  head,  and  fold  a rosary  between 
Thy  hands.  0 name!  again  to  terrors  old 
Awake  the  tired  ages  and  the  w'orld ! 

The  movement  for  the  revival  of  Italian 
literature  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
A1  fieri,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  It  was 
contemporary  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
political  institutions  of  the  past  in  Europe, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  brief  existence  of  the  Italian  Re- 
public, the  revival  for  a short  joyous  mo- 
ment of  the  hope  of  a restored  Italian  in- 
dependence. Again  a thrill  of  patriotic 
ardor  stirs  the  measures  of  the  languid 
Italian  verse.  A1  fieri  writes  odes  on 
America  Liberata,  celebrating  as  the  he- 
roes of  the  new  age  of  liberty,  Franklin, 
Lafayette,  and  Washington.  Still  more 
significant  of  the  new  life  imparted  to  lit- 
erature at  this  time  is  the  sober  dignity 
and  strength  of  Alfieri’s  sonnets,  and  the 
manly  passion  that  speaks  in  his  dramas 
and  marks  him  as  the  founder  of  Italian 
tragedy. 

But  the  promise  of  those  days  was  illu- 
sory. With  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
and  the  return  of  the  Austrian  rule,  the 
hope  of  the  Italian  nationality  again  died 
out.  A1  fieri  was  succeeded  by  Vincen- 
zo Monti  and  his  fellow-classicists,  who 
sought  to  console  a people  deprived  of  fu- 
ture hope  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
remote  past.  This  school  restored  rather 
than  revived  the  ancient  classics.  They 
gave  Italians  admirable  translations  of 

* The  allusion  is  to  the  figure  of  “ Roma”  as 
seen  upon  ancient  coins. 
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Homer  and  Virgil,  and  turned  their  own 
poetic  writing  into  the  classical  form.  But 
they  failed  to  make  these  dead  forms  live. 
These  remained  in  all  their  beauty  like 
speechless  marble  exhumed  and  set  up  in 
the  light  and  stared  at.  If  they  spoke  at 
all,  as  they  did  in  the  verses  of  Ugo  Fos- 
colo and  Leopardi,  it  was  not  to  utter  the 
joyous  emotions,  the  godlike  freedom  and 
delight  of  living  which  belonged  to  the 
world’s  youthful  time;  it  was  rather  to 
give  voice  to  an  all-pervading  despair  and 
brooding  melancholy,  born,  it  is  true,  of 
repeated  disappointments  and  of  a very 
real  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life  and  the 
emptiness  of  great  aspirations,  whether  of 
the  individual  or  of  society.  This  melan- 
choly, repugnant  itself  to  the  primitive 
Italian  nature,  opened  the  way  for  the  still 
more  foreign  influence  of  the  romanti- 
cists, which  tended  to  the  study  and  love 
of  nature  from  the  subjective  or  emotional 
side,  and  to  a more  or  less  morbid  dwell- 
ing upon  the  passions  and  the  interior  life. 
Witha  religion  whose  life-sap  of  a genuine 
faith  had  been  drained  away  for  ages,  and 
a patriotism  enervated  and  poisoned  by 
subserviency  to  foreign  rule  and  fawning 
for  foreign  favor,  naught  seemed  to  re- 
main for  Italian  writers  who  wished  to  do 
something  else  than  moan,  but  to  compose 
dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias,  to  prepare 
editions  of  the  thirteenth-century  classics, 
with  elaborate  critical  annotations,  and  so 
to  keep  the  people  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  once  an  Italian  literature,  even 
if  they  were  to  despair  of  having  another. 
The  decay  of  religious  faith  made  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  papal  Christianity  seem 
all  the  more  a cruel  mockery  to  the  minds 
that  began  now  to  turn  their  gaze  inward, 
and  to  feel  what  Taine  so  truly  describes 
as  the  Puritan  melancholy,  the  subjective 
sadness  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
Teutonic  race.  The  whole  literature  of 
the  romantic  school,  whether  in  Italy  or 
throughout  Europe,  betrayed  a certain 
morbidness  of  feeling  which,  says  Carduc- 
ci,  belongs  to  all  periods  of  transition,  and 
appears  alike  in  Torquato  Tasso,  under  the 
Catholic  reaction  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  Chateaubriand,  Byron,  and  Leo- 
pardi, in  the  monarchical  restoration  of  the 
nineteenth.  The  despair  which  furnishes 
a perpetual  undertone  to  the  writing  of 
this  school  is  that  which  is  born  of  the  ef- 
fort to  keep  a semblance  of  life  in  dead 
forms  of  the  past, while  yet  the  really  liv- 
ing motives  of  the  present  have  not  found 


either  the  courage  or  the  fitting  forms  for 
their  expression. 

In  many  respects  the  present  revival  of 
Italian  literature  is  a reawakening  of  the 
same  spirit  that  constituted  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  disappeared  under  the  subse- 
quent influences  of  the  Catholic  reaction* 
Three  hundred  years  of  papal  supremacy 
and  foreign  civic  rule  have,  however,  tem- 
pered the  national  spirit,  weakened  the 
manhood  of  the  people,  and  developed  a 
habit  of  childlike  subserviency  and  effemi- 
nate dependence.  While  restraining  the 
sensuous  tendency  of  pagan  religion  and 
pagan  art  within  the  channels  of  the 
church  ritual,  Rome  has  not  meanwhile 
rendered  the  Italian  people  more,  but,  if 
anything,  less  spiritual  and  less  suscepti- 
ble of  spiritual  teaching  than  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Dante  or  even  of  Savonarola. 
The  new  Italian  renaissance,  if  we  may 
so  name  the  movement  witnessed  by  the 
present  century  for  the  re-establishment 
of  national  unity  and  the  building  up  of 
a new  Italian  literature,  lacks  the  youth- 
ful zeal,  the  fiery  ardor  which  character- 
ized the  age  of  the  Medici.  The  glow  is 
rather  that  of  an  Indian  summer  than 
that  of  May.  The  purpose,  the  zeal,  what- 
ever shall  be  its  final  aim,  will  be  the 
result  of  reflection  and  not  of  youthful 
impulse.  The  creature  to  be  awakened 
and  stirred  to  new  life  is  more  than  a 
mere  animal;  it  is  a man,  whose  thiuking 
powers  are  to  be  addressed,  as  well  as  his 
sensuous  instincts  and  amatory  passion. 
Such  a revival  is  slow  to  be  set  in  motion. 
When  once  fairly  begun,  provided  it  have 
any  really  vital  principle  at  bottom,  it 
has  much  greater  promise  of  permanence 
than  any  in  the  past  history  of  the  Italian 
people.  A true  renascence  of  a nation 
will  imply  a reform  or  renewal  of  not 
one  phase  alone  of  the  nation’s  life,  but  of 
all;  not  only  a new  political  life  and  a 
new  poetry,  but  a new  art,  a new  science, 
and,  above  all,  a new  religious  faith.  The 
steps  to  this  renewal  are  necessarily  at 
the  beginning  oftener  of  the  nature  of 
negation  of  the  old  than  of  assertion  of 
the  new.  The  destroyer  and  the  clearer- 
away  of  the  debris  goes  before  the  builder. 
It  will  not  be  strange,  therefore,  if  the 
present  aspect  of  the  new  national  life  of 
Italy  should  offer  us  a number  of  con- 
spicuous negations  rather  than  any  pos- 
itive new  conceptions;  that  the  people’s 
favorite  scientist,  Mantegazza — the  ultra- 
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materialist-— should  be  the  nation’s  cho- 
sen spokesman  to  utter  in  the  face  of  the 
Vatican  its  denial  of  the  supernatural; 
and  that  Carducci,  the  nation’s  foremost 
and  favorite  poet,  should  sing  the  return 
of  the  ancient  worship  of  nature,  of  beau- 
ty, and  of  sensuous  love,  and  seek  to 
drown  the  solemn  notes  of  the  Christian 
ritual  in  a universal  jubilant  hymn  to 
Bacchus.  These  are  the  contradictions 
exhibited  in  all  great  transitions.  They 
will  not  mislead  if  the  destroyer  be  not 
confounded  with  the  builder  who  is  to 
follow,  and  the  temporary  ebullition  of 
pent-up  passion  be  not  mistaken  for  the 
after  thought  of  a reflecting,  sobered  mind. 
No  one  has  recognized  this  more  truly 
than  Carducci : 

Or  destruggiam.  Dei  secoli 
Lo  strato  k sol  pensiero: 

0 pochi  e forti,  all’  opera, 

Chfc  nei  profundi  h il  vero. 

Now  wc  destroy.  Of  the  ages 
The  highway  is  built  upon  thinking. 

O few  and  strong,  to  the  work ! 

For  truth  ’s  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  in  the  year  1859,  when  once  more 
the  cry  for  Italian  independence  and 
Italian  unity  was  raised,  that  the  newly 
awakened  nation  found  its  laureate  poet 
in  the  youthful  writer  of  a battle  hymn 
entitled  “Alla  Croce  Bianca  di  Savoia” 
— The  White  Cross  of  Savoy.  Set  to 
music,  it  became  very  popular  with  the 
army  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  title  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
present  national  emblem  for  the  Italian 
flag.  As  a poem  it  is  not  remarkable, 
unless  it  be  for  the  very  conventional 
commingling  of  devout,  loyal,  and  valor- 
ous expressions,  like  the  following,  in  the 
closing  stanza: 

Dio  ti  salvi,  o cara  insegna, 

Nostro  araore  e nostra  gioja, 

Bianca  Croce  di  Savoja, 

Dio  ti  salvi,  e salvi  il  Re ! 

But  six  years  later,  in  1865,  there  ap- 
peared at  Pistoja  a poem  over  the  signa- 
ture Enotrio  Romano,  and  dated  the 
“ year  MMDCXVIII  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome,”  which  revealed  in  a far  more 
significant  manner  in  what  sense  its  au- 
thor, Giosue  Carducci,  then  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  was  to  become  truly  the  nation’s 
poet,  in  giving  utterance  again  to  those 
deeply  hidden  and  long-hushed  ideas  and 
emotions  which  belonged  anciently  to  the 
people,  and  which  no  exotic  influence  had 
been  able  entirely  to  quench.  This  poem 


was  called  a “Hymn  to  Satan.”  The 
shock  it  gave  to  the  popular  sense  of  pro- 
priety is  evident  not  only  from  the  vio- 
lence and  indignation  with  which  it  was 
handled  in  the  clerical  and  the  conserva- 
tive journals,  one  of  which  called  it  an 
“intellectual  orgy,”  but  from  the  num- 
ber of  explanations,  more  or  less  apologet- 
ic, which  the  poet  and  his  friends  found 
it  necessary  to  publish.  Of  these  one, 
which  appeared  over  the  signature  Eno- 
triofilo  in  the  Italian  Athenoeum  of  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  has  been  approvingly  quoted 
by  Carducci  in  his  notes  to  the  Decennali. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  embodying 
ideas  which  are,  at  least,  not  contrary  to 
what  the  author  of  the  poem  intended. 
From  this  commentary  it  appears  that  we 
are  to  look  here  “not  for  the  poetry  of 
the  saints  but  of  the  sinners — of  those  sin- 
ners, that  is,  who  do  not  steal  away  into 
the  deserts  to  hide  their  own  virtues  so 
that  others  shall  not  enjoy  them,  who  are 
not  ashamed  of  human  delights  and  hu- 
man comforts,  and  who  refuse  none  of  the 
paths  that  lead  to  these.  Not  laudes  or 
spiritual  hymns,  but  a material  hymn  is 
what  we  shall  here  find.  “Enotrio  sings,” 
says  his  admiring  apologist,  “and  I for- 
get all  the  curses  which  the  catechism 
dispenses  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  Asceticism  here  finds  no  defender 
and  no  victim.  Man  no  longer  goes  fancy- 
ing among  the  vague  aspirations  of  the 
mystics.  He  respects  laws,  and  wills  well, 
but  to  him  the  sensual  delights  of  love 
and  the  cup  are  not  sinful,  and  in  these, 
to  him,  innocent  pleasures  Satan  dwells. 
It  was  to  the  joys  of  earth  that  the  rites  of 
the  Aryans  looked;  the  same  joys  were 
by  the  Semitic  religion  either  mocked  or 
quenched.  But  the  people  did  not  forget 
them.  As  a secretly  treasured  national 
inheritance, despite  both  Christian  church 
and  Gothic  empire,  this  ancient  worship 
of  nature  and  of  the  joys  of  the  earth  re- 
mains with  the  people.  It  is  this  spirit 
of  nature  and  of  natural  sensuous  de- 
lights, and  lastly  of  natural  science,  that 
the  poet  here  addresses  as  Satan.  As 
Satan  it  appears  in  nature’s  secret  powers 
of  healing  and  magic,  in  the  arts  of  the 
sorcerer  and  of  the  alchemist.  The  an- 
chorites, who,  drunk  with  paradise,  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  joys  of  earth, 
gradually  began  to  listen  to  these  songs 
from  beyond  the  gratings  of  their  cells— 
songs  of  brave  deeds,  of  fair  women,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  arms.  It  is  Satan  who 
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sings,  but  as  they  listen  they  become  men 
again,  enamored  of  civil  glory.  New 
theories  arise,  new  masters,  new  ideals  of 
life.  Genius  awakes,  and  the  cowl  of  the 
Dominican  falls  to  earth.  Now,  liberty 
itself  becomes  the  tempter.  It  is  the  de- 
velopment of  human  activity,  of  labor 
and  struggle,  that  causes  the  increase  of 
both  bread  and  laughter,  riches  and  hon- 
or, and  the  author  of  all  this  new  activity 
is  Satan ; not  Satan  bowing  his  head  be- 
fore hypocritical  worshippers,  but  stand- 
ing glorious  in  the  sight  of  those  .who 
acknowledge  him.  This  hymn  is  the  re- 
sult of  two  streams  of  inspiration,  which 
soon  are  united  in  one,  and  continue  to 
flow  in  a peaceful  current:  the  goods  of 
life  and  genius  rebelling  against  slavery.” 

With  this  explanation  of  its  inner  mean- 
ing we  may  now  proceed  to  the  hymn 
itself : 

TO  SATAN. 


Thy  breath,  0 Satan, 

My  verses  inspires 
When  from  my  bosom 
The  gods  I defy 

Of  Kings  pontifical, 

Of  Kings  inhuman: 

Thine  is  the  lightning  that 
Sets  minds  to  shaking. 

For  thee  Ariinane, 

Adonis,  Astarte ; 

For  thee  lived  the  marbles, 
The  pictures,  the  parchments, 

When  the  fair  Venus 
Anadiometie 
Blessed  the  Ionian 
Heavens  serene. 

For  thee  were  roaring  the 
Forests  of  Lebanon, 

Of  the  fair  Cyprian 
Lover  reborn; 

For  thee  rose  the  chorus, 

For  thee  raved  the  dances, 
For  thee  the  pure  shining 
Loves  of  the  virgins, 


To  thee  my  verses, 
Unbridled  and  daring, 

Shall  mount,  0 Satan, 

King  of  the  banquet. 

Away  with  thy  sprinkling, 

0 Priest,  and  thy  droning, 
For  never  shall  Satan, 

0 Priest,  stand  behind  thee. 


Under  the  sweet-odored 
Palms  of  Idume, 

Where  break  in  white  foam 
The  Cyprian  waves. 

What  if  the  barbarous 
Nazarene  fury, 

Fed  by  the  base  rites 
Of  secret  feastings, 


See  how  the  rust  is 
Gnawing  the  mystical 
Sword  of  St.  Michael ; 
And  how  the  faithful 

Wind-plucked  archangel 
Falls  into  emptiness! 
Frozen  the  thunder  in 
Hand  of  Jehovah. 


Lights  sacred  torches 
To  burn  down  the  temples, 
Scattering  abroad 
The  scrolls  hieroglyphic  ? 

In  thee  find  refuge 
The  humble-roofed  plebs, 
Who  have  not  forgotten 
The  gods  of  their  household. 


Like  to  pale  meteors,  or 
Planets  exhausted, 

Out  of  the  firmament 
Rain  down  the  angels. 

Here  in  the  matter 
Which  never  sleeps, 

King  of  phenomena, 

King  of  all  forms, 

Thou,  Satan,  livest! 

Thine  is  the  empire 
Felt  in  the  dark  eyes’ 
Tremulous  flashing, 

Whether  their  languishing 
Glances  resist,  or, 
Glittering  and  tearful,  they 
Call  and  invite. 


Thence  comes  the  power. 
Fervid  and  loving,  that, 
Filling  the  quick-throbbing 
Bosom  of  woman, 

Turns  to  the  succor 
Of  nature  enfeebled, 

A sorceress  pallid, 

With  endless  care  laden. 

Thou  to  the  trance-holdon 
Eye  of  the  alchemist, 

Thou  to  the  view  of  the 
Bigoted  mago, 

Showest  the  lightning-flash 
Of  the  new  time 
Shining  behind  the  dark 
Bars  of  the  cloister. 


How-  shine  the  clusters 
With  happy  blood, 

So  that  the  furious 
Joy  may  not  perish ! 

So  that  the  languishing 
Love  be  restored, 

And  sorrow  be  banished 
And  love  be  increased ! 


Seeking  to  fly  from  thee 
Here  in  the  world-life 
Hides  him  the  gloomy  monk 
In  Theban  deserts. 

0 soul  that  wanderest 
Far  from  the  straight  way, 
Satan  is  merciful. 

See  Heloi'sa ! 
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In  Tain  jou  wear  yourself 
Thin  in  rough  gown;  I 
Still  murmur  the  ¥61*868 
Of  Maro  and  Flaccus 

Amid  the  David ic 
Ps&liuing  and  wailing; 

And — Delphic  figures 
Cloee  to  thy  side — 

Rosy,  amid  the  dark 
Oowls  of  the  friars, 

Enters  Licorida, 

Enters  Glicera. 

Then  other  images 
Of  days  more  fair 
Come  to  dwell  with  thee 
In  thy  secret  cell. 

Lo!  from  the  pages  of 
Livy,  the  Tribunes 
All  ardent,  the  Consuls, 

The  crowds  tumultuous, 

Awake;  and  the  fantastic 
Pride  of  Italian 
Drives  thee,  0 monk, 

Up  to  the  Capitol; 

And  you,  whom  the  flaming 
Pyre  never  melted, 
Conjuring  voices, 

Wiclif  and  Hubs, 

Send  to  the  broad  breeze 
The  cry  of  the  watchman: 
“The  age  renews  itself; 

Full  is  the  time!” 

Already  tremble 
The  mitres  and  crowns. 
Forth  from  the  cloister 
Moves  the  rebellion. 

Under  his  stole,  see, 
Fighting  and  preaching, 
Brother  Girolamo 
Savonarola. 

Off  goes  the  tunic 
Of  Martin  Luther; 

Off  go  the  fetters 

That  bound  human  thought 

It  flashes  and  lightens, 
Girdled  with  flame. 

Matter,  exalt  thyself! 

Satan  has  won  ! 

A fair  and  terrible 
Monster  unchained 
Courses  the  oceans, 

Courses  the  earth  ; 

Flashing  and  smoking, 

Like  the  volcanoes,  he 
Climbs  over  mountains, 
Ravages  plains, 

Skims  the  abysses ; 

Then  he  is  lost 
In  unknown  caverns 
And  ways  profound, 

Till  lo!  unconquered, 

From  shore  to  shore, 

Like  to  the  whirlwind, 

He  sends  forth  his  cry. 

Go*,  gle 


Like  to  the  whirlwind 
Spreading  its  wings. . . . 

He  passes,  0 people, 

Satan  the  great ! 

Hail  to  thee,  Satan ! 

Hail,  the  Rebellion ! 

Hail,  of  the  reason  the 
Great  Vindicator! 

Sacred  to  thee  shall  rise 
Incense  and  vows! 

Thou  hast  the  god 

Of  the  priests  disenthroned ! 

This  poem,  while  excelled  by  many 
others  in  beauty  or  in  interest,  has  no* 
where,  even  in  the  poet's  later  verses,  a 
rival  in  daring  and  novelty  of  conception, 
and  none  serves  so  well  to  typify  the 
prominent  traits  of  Carducci  as  a na- 
tional poet.  We  see  here  the  fetters  of 
classic,  romantic,  and  religious  tradition 
thrown  off,  and  the  old  national,  which  is 
in  substance  a pagan,  soul  pouring  forth 
in  all  freedom  the  sentiments  of  its  na- 
ture. It  is  no  longer  here  the  question 
of  either  Guelph  or  Ghibelline;  Chris- 
tianity, whether  of  the  subjective  North- 
ern type,  brought  in  by  the  emperors,  or 
of  the  extinct  formalities  of  Rome,  is  bid- 
den to  give  way  to  the  old  Aryan  love  of 
nature  and  the  worship  of  outward  beauty 
and  sensuous  pleasure.  The  reaction  here 
witnessed  is  essentially  Hellenic  in  its  de- 
light in  objected  beauty,  its  bold  assertion 
of  the  rightful  claims  of  nature's  instincts, 
its  abhorrence  of  mysticism  and  of  all  that 
religion  of  introspection  and  of  conscience 
which  the  poet  includes  under  the  term 
“Semitic.”  It  will  exchange  dim  cathe- 
drals for  the  sky  tilled  with  joyous  sun- 
shine; it  will  go  to  nature's  processes  and 
laws  for  its  oracles,  rather  than  to  the 
droning  priests.  While  the  worship  of 
matter  and  its  known  laws,  in  the  form  of 
a kind  of  apotheosis  of  science,  with  which 
the  poem  opens  and  closes,  may  seem  at 
first  glance  rather  a modern  than  an 
ancient  idea,  it  is  nevertheless  in  sub- 
stance the  same  conception  as  that  which 
anciently  took  form  in  the  myth  of  Pro- 
metheus, in  the  various  Epicurean  phi- 
losophies, and  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 
Where,  however,  Carducci  differs  from  his 
contemporaries  and  from  the  classicists  so 
called  is  in  the  utter  frankness  of  his  re- 
nunciation of  Christianity,  and  the  bold 
bringing  to  the  front  of  the  old  underly- 
ing Hellenic  instincts  of  the  people.  That 
which  others  wrote  about  he  feels  intense- 
ly, and  sings  aloud  as  the  very  life  of  him- 
self and  of  his  nation.  This,  which  the 
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foreigner  has  tried  for  centuries  to  crush 
out,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  nation’s  true 
poet  and  prophet  to  restore. 

The  sentiments  underlying  Carducci’s 
writings  we  find  to  be  chiefly  three:  a 
fervent  and  joyous  veneration  of  the 
great  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome;  an  in- 
tense love  of  nature,  amounting  to  a kind 
of  worship  of  sunshine  and  of  bodily 
beauty  and  sensuous  delights ; and  finally 
an  abhorrence  of  the  supernatural  and 
spiritual  elements  of  religion.  Intermin- 
gled with  the  utterances  of  these  senti- 
ments will  be  found  patriotic  effusions 
mostly  in  the  usual  vein  of  aspirants  af- 
ter republican  reforms,  which,  while  of 
a national  interest,  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  author,  and  do  not  serve  particularly 
to  illustrate  the  Hellenistic  motive  of  his 
writing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
extensive  critical  labors  in  prose,  his  uni- 
versity lectures,  his  scholarly  annota- 
tions of  the  early  Italian  poets.  How  far 
Carducci  conforms  to  the  traditional  char- 
acter of  the  Italian  poets  — always  with 
the  majestic  exception  of  the  exiled  Dante 
— in  that  the  soft  winds  of  court  favor  are 
a powerful  source  of  their  inspiration  on 
national  themes,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  while  at  the  beginning  of  his 
public  career  he  was  a violent  republican, 
now  that  he  is  known  to  stand  high  in 
the  esteem  and  favor  of  Queen  Marghe- 
rita  his  democratic  utterances  have  be- 
come very  greatly  moderated,  and  his 
praise  of  the  queen  and  of  the  bounties 
and  blessings  of  her  reign  are  most  glow- 
ing and  fulsome.  Without  a formal  cor- 
onation, Carducci  occupies  the  position  of 
poet-laureate  of  Italy.  A little  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  an  active  student  and  a 
hard-working  professor  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  where  his  popularity  with  his 
students  in  the  lecture -room  is  equal  to 
that  which  his  public  writings  have  won 
throughout  the  land,  called  from  time  to 
time  to  sojourn  in  the  country  with  the 
court,  or  to  lecture  before  the  queen  and 
her  ladies  at  Rome,  withal  a man  of  great 
simplicity,  even  to  roughness  of  manners, 
and  of  a cordial,  genial  nature  — such  is 
the  writer  whom  the  Italians  with  one 
voice  call  their  greatest  poet,  and  whom 
not  a few  are  fain  to  consider  the  fore- 
most living  poet  of  Europe.* 

* See  La  Poesia  e P Italia  nella  Quarta  Crociata . 
Discourses  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  Nnova  Antologia , Rome,  February,  1889. 

The  poems  of  Carducci  have  been  published  for 


It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hellenic  spirit  in  the 
successive  productions  of  Carducci’s  muse, 
to  note  his  emancipation  from  the  linger- 
ing influences  of  romanticism,  and  his 
casting  off  the  fetters  of  conventional  me- 
tre in  the  Odi  Barbare . But  as  all  this 
has  been  done  for  us  far  better  in  an  au- 
tobiographical sketch  which  the  author 
gives  us  in  the  preface  of  the  Poesie , 1871, 
we  will  here  only  glance  briefly  at  some 
of  the  more  characteristic  points  thus  pre- 
sented. 

After  alluding  to  the  bitterness  and  vi- 
olence for  which  the  Tuscans  are  famous 
in  their  abuse,  he  informs  us  that  from 
the  first  he  was  charged  with  an  idolatry 
of  antiquity  and  of  form,  and  with  an  ar- 
istocracy of  style.  The  theatre  critics  off- 
ered to  teach  him  grammar,  and  the 
school-masters  said  he  was  aping  the 
Greeks.  One  distinguished  critic  said 
that  his  verse  revealed  “the  author’s  ab- 
solute want  of  all  poetic  faculty.”  The 
first  published  series  of  poems  was  in  re- 
ality a protest  against  the  religious  and 
intellectual  bitterness  which  prevailed  in 
the  decade  preceding  1860,  “against  the 
nothingness  and  vanity  under  whose  bur- 
den the  country  was  languishing;  against 
the  weak  coquetries  of  liberalism  which 
spoiled  then  as  it  still  spoils  our  art  and 
our  thoughts,  ever  unsatisfactory  to  the 
spirit  which  will  not  do  things  by  halves, 
and  which  refuses  to  pay  tribute  to  cow- 
ardice.” Naturally,  even  in  literary  mat- 
ters, inclined  to  take  the  opposite  side, 
Carducci  felt  himself  in  the  majority 
like  a fish  out  of  water.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary years  1858  and  1859  he  wrote  po- 
ems on  the  Plebiscite  and  Unity,  coun- 
selling the  king  to  throw  his  crown  into 
the  Po,  enter  Rome  as  its  armed  tribune, 
and  there  order  a national  vote.  “ These,” 
says  the  poet,  “ were  my  worst  things,  and 
fortunately  were  kept  unpublished,  and 

the  most  part  in  the  following  collections  : Poesie , 
Florence,  G.  Barbera,  1871,  comprises  the  poems 
previously  published  under  the  pseudonyme  Eno- 
trio  Romano  in  three  successive  issues — 1,  Juvtni - 
lia,  the  author’s  early  productions  in  the  years  1850- 
1857,  2,  Jjevia  Gravia , written  between  the  years 
1857  and  1870,  and,  3,  Deeeunali , produced  in  the 
decade  1860-1870;  Nuove  Poesie , 1879;  Odi  Bar- 
bare,  Bologne,  1877  ; Nuove  Odi  Barbare , 1852; 
Nuove  Rime , Bologne,  1887.  Besides  the  latter  the 
publisher  Zanichelli,  in  Bologne,  has  also  issued 
editions  of  the  author’s  Discorsi  Letterari  e Storici 
and  Primi  Saggi  ; and  a complete  edition  of  the  au- 
thor’s writings  in  twenty  vols.  16mo,  is  promised  by 
the  same  publisher. 
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so  I escaped  becoming  the  poet -laureate 
of  public  opinion.  In  a republic  it  would 
have  been  otherwise.  I would  have  com- 
posed the  battle  pieces  with  the  usual 
grand  words  — the  ranks  in  order,  arms 
outstretched  in  command,  brilliant  uni- 
forms, and  finely  curled  mustaches.  To 
escape  all  temptation  of  this  sort  I resort- 
ed to  the  cold  bath  of  philosophy,  the 
death  - shrouds  of  learning — lenzuolo  fu- 
nerario  delV  erudizione.  It  was  pleasant 
amid  all  that  grand  talk  of  the  new  life 
to  hide  myself  in  among  the  cowled  shad- 
ows of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. I journeyed  along  the  Dead  Sea 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  studied  the  move- 
ments of  revolution  in  history  and  in  let- 
ters; then  gradually  dawned  upon  me  a 
fact  which  at  once  surprised  and  comfort- 
ed me.  I found  that  my  own  repugnance 
to  the  literary  and  philosophical  reaction 
of  1815  was  really  in  harmony  with  the 
experience  of  many  illustrious  thinkers 
and  authors.  My  own  sins  of  paganism 
had  already  been  committed,  and  in  man- 
ifold splendid  guises,  by  many  of  the  no- 
blest minds  and  geniuses  of  Europe.  This 
paganism,  this  cult  of  form,  was  naught 
else  but  the  love  of  that  noble  nature 
from  which  the  solitary  Semitic  estrange- 
ments bad  alienated  hitherto  the  spirit  of 
man  in  such  bitter  opposition.  My  at 
first  feebly  defined  sentiment  of  opposi- 
tion thus  became  confirmed  conceit,  rea- 
son, affirmation;  the  hymn  to  Phoebus 
Apollo  became  the  hymn  to  Satan.  Oh, 
beautiful  years  from  1861  to  1865,  passed 
in  peaceful  solitude  and  quiet  study,  in 
the  midst  of  a home  where  the  venerated 
mother,  instead  of  fostering  superstition, 
taught  us  to  read  Alfieri!  But  as  I read 
the  codices  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
ideas  of  the  Renaissance  began  to  appear 
to  me  in  the  gilded  initial  letters  like  the 
eyes  of  nymphs  in  the  midst  of  flowers, 
and  between  the  lines  of  the  spiritual 
laude  I detected  the  Satanic  strophe. 
Meanwhile  the  image  of  Dante  looked 
down  reproach  fully  upon  me ; but  I might 
have  answered:  ‘Father  and  master,  why 
didst  thou  bring  learning  from  the  cloister 
into  the  piazza,  from  the  Latin  to  the  vul- 
gar tongue  ? Why  wast  thou  willing  that 
the  hot  breath  of  thine  anger  should 
sweep  the  heights  of  papal  and  imperial 
power?  Thou  first,  O great  public  accus- 
er of  the  Middle  Ages,  gavest  the  signal 
for  the  rebound  of  thought : that  the 
alarm  was  sounded  from  the  bells  of  a 
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Gothic  campanile  mattered  but  little!’ 

So  my  mind  matured  in  understanding 
and  sentiment  to  the  Levia  Gravia , and 
thence  more  rapidly,  in  questions  of  so- 
cial interest,  to  the  Decennali . There  are 
those  who  complain  that  I am  not  what  I 
was  twenty -four  years  ago: — good  people, 
for  whom  to  live  and  develop  is  only  to 
feed,  like  the  calf  qui  largis  invenescit 
herbi8.  In  the  Juvenilia  I was  the  armor- 
bearer  of  the  classics.  In  the  Levia  Gra- 
via, I held  my  armed  watch.  In  the  De- 
cennali, after  a few  uncertain  preliminary 
strokes  of  the  lance,  I venture  abroad  pre- 
pared for  every  risk  and  danger.  I have 
read  that  the  poet  must  give  pleasure  either 
to  all  or  to  the  few ; to  cater  to  many  is  a 
bad  sign.  Poetry  to-day  is  useless  from  not 
having  learned  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  The 
lyre  of  the  soul  should  respond  to  the 
echoes  of  the  past,  the  breathings  of  the 
future,  the  solemn  rumors  of  ages  and 
generations  gone  by.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  allows  itself  to  be  swayed  by  the  breeze 
of  society’s  fans  or  the  waving  of  sol- 
diers’ cockades  and  professors’  togas,  then 
woe  to  the  poet!  Let  the  poet  express 
himself  and  his  artistic  and  moral  convic- 
tions with  the  utmost  possible  candor, 
sincerity,  and  courage ; as  for  the  rest,  it 
is  not  his  concern.  And  so  it  happens 
that  I dare  to  put  forth  a book  of  verses 
in  these  days,  when  one  group  of  our  lit- 
erati are  declaring  that  Italy  has  never 
had  a language,  and  another  are  saying 
that  for  some  time  past  we  have  had  no 
literature;  that  the  fathers  do  not  count 
for  much,  and  that  we  are  really  only  in 
the  beginnings.  There  let  them  remain; 
or,  as  the  wind  changes,  shift  from  one 
foreign  servitude  to  another!” 

In  the  selection  of  poems  for  transla- 
tion in  this  essay  regard  has  been  had 
not  so  much  to  the  chronological  order  of 
their  production  as  to  their  fitness  for  il- 
lustrating the  three  important  character- 
istics of  Carducci  as  a national  poet  which 
were  enumerated  above. 

The  first  of  these  was  his  strong  predi- 
lection for  the  classics, as  evinced  not  only 
by  his  veneration  for  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  but  by  his  frequent  attempts  at  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  metres  in  his 
own  verse.  Of  his  fervent  admiration  for 
Homer  and  Virgil  let  the  following  two 
sonnets  testify,  both  taken  from  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Levia  Gravia . Already  in 
the  Juvenilia , during  his  “ classical 
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knighthood,”  he  had  produced  a poem  of 
some  length  on  Homer7  and  in  the  vol- 
ume which  contains  the  following  there 
are  no  less  than  three  sonnets  addressed 
to  the  venerated  master,  entitled  in  suc- 
cession, “Homer,”  “Homer  Again,”  and 
“Still  Homer.”  The  following  is  the 
second  in  order: 

HOMER. 

And  from  the  savage  Urals  to  the  plain 
A new  barbarian  folk  shall  send  alarms, 

The  coast  of  Agenorean  Thebes  again 

Be  waked  with  sound  of  chariots  and  of  arms; 

And  Rome  shall  fall;  and  Tiber’s  current  drain 
The  nameless  lands  of  long-deserted  farms: 

But  thou,  like  Hercules,  shalt  still  remain. 
Untouched  by  fiery  Etna’s  deadly  charms ; 

And  with  thy  youthful  temples  Laurel. crowned 
Shalt  rise  to  the  eternal  Form’s  embrace 
Whose  unveiled  smile  all  earliest  was  thine ; 

And  till  the  Alps  to  gulfing  sea  give  place, 

By  Latin  shore  or  on  Achaean  ground. 

Like  heaven’s  sun,  shalt  thou,  0 Homer,  shine! 

In  the  following  tribute  to  Virgil  the 
beauty  of  form  is  only  equalled  by  the 
tenderness  of  feeling.  It  shows  to  what 
extent  the  classic  sentiment  truly  lived 
again  in  the  writer’s  soul,  and  was  not  a 
thing  of  mere  intellectual  contemplation. 
In  reading  it  we  are  bathed  in  the  very 
air  of  Campania;  we  catch  a distant 
glimpse  of  the  sea  glistening  under  the 
summer  moon,  and  hear  the  wind  sighing 
through  the  dark  cypresses : 

VIRGIL. 

As  when  above  the  heated  fields  the  moou 
Hovers  to  spread  its  veil  of  summer  frost, 

The  brook  between  its  narrow  bunks  half  lost 
Glitters  in  pale  light,  murmuring  its  low  tune  ; 

The  nightingale  pours  forth  her  secret  boon, 
Whose  strains  the  lonely  traveller  accost; 

He  sees  his  dear  one’s  golden  tresses  tossed, 
And  time  forgets  in  love’s  entrancing  swoon; 

And  tbe  orphaned  mother  who  has  grieved  in  vain 

Upon  the  tomb  looks  to  the  silent  skies 

And  feels  their  white  light  on  her  sorrow  shine; 

Meanwhile  the  mountains  laugh,  and  tbe  far-off 
main. 

And  through  the  lofty  trees  a fresh  wind  sighs ; 
Such  is  thy  verse  to  me,  Poet  divine ! 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Carducci  not  only  to  re- 
store as  to  their  native  soil  the  long  dis- 
used metres  of  the  classic  poets,  but  to 
break  loose  from  all  formal  restrictions  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  poetic  impulse. 
This  intense  longing  for  greater  freedom 
of  verse  he  expresses  in  the  following 
lines  from  the  Odi  Barbare: 


I hate  tbe  accustomed  verse. 

Lazily  it  falls  in  with  tbe  taste  of  the  crowd, 
And  pulseless  in  its  feeble  embraces 
Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

For  me  that  vigilant  strophe 
Which  leaps  with  the  plaudits  and  rhvthmic  stamp 
of  tbe  chorus. 

Like  a bird  caught  in  its  flight,  which 
Turns  and  gives  battle. 

In  the  preface  of  the  same  volume 
(1877)  be  pleads  in  behalf  of  his  new  me- 
tres that  “it  may  be  pardoned  in  him 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  adapt  to  new 
sentiments  new  metres  instead  of  con- 
forming to  the  old  ones,  and  that  he  has 
thus  done  for  Italian  letters  what  Klop- 
stock  did  for  the  Germans,  and  what  Ca- 
tullus and  Horace  did  in  bringing  into 
Latin  use  the  forms  of  the  Eolian  lyric.” 

In  the  Nouve  Rime  (1887)  are  three 
Hellenic  Odes,  under  the  titles  “ Prima- 
vere  EUeniche,”  written  in  three  of  the 
ancient  metres,  the  beauty  of  which  would 
be  lost  by  translation  into  any  language 
less  melodious  and  sympathetic  than  the 
Italian.  We  give  a few  lines  from  each : 

I.  EOLIA. 

Lina,  brumaio  turbido  inclina, 

Nell*  aer  gelido  monta  la  sera; 

E a me  nelP  anima  fiorisee,  O Lana, 

La  primavera. 

II.  DORICA. 

Maorono  gli  altri  dii : di  Grecia  i numi 
Non  stauno  occaao:  ei  dormon  ne’  mate  mi 
Tronchi  e ne’  fiori,  sopra  i monti,  i fiumi, 

I mari  etc  mi. 

A Cristo  in  faccia  irrigidi  nei  marmi 

II  puro  fior  di  lor  beilezze  iguude : 

Nei  carme,  0 Tina,  spira  sol  nei  carme 
Lor  gioventude. 

IIL  ALESSANDRINA. 

Lungi,  soavi,  profondi ; Sofia 
Cetra  non  rese  piCk  dolci  geraiti 
nei  si  molli  spirti 
Di  Lesbo  un  di  tra  i mini. 

The  second  of  these  examples  demands 
translation  as  exhibiting  perhaps  more 
forcibly  than  any  others  we  could  select 
the  boldness  with  which  Carducci  asserts 
the  survival  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  in  the 
love  of  nature  as  well  as  in  art  and  lit- 
erature, despite  the  contrary  influences  of 
ascetic  Christianity : 

The  other  gods  may  die,  but  those  of  Greece 
No  setting  know ; they  sleep  in  ancient  woods, 

In  flowers,  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  streams. 
And  eternal  seas. 

In  face  of  Christ,  in  marble  hard  and  firm, 

The  pure  flower  of  their  naked  beauty  glows ; 

In  songs,  O Lina,  and  alone  in  songs. 

Breathes  their  endless  youth. 
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From  this  glance  at  the  classic  form, 
which  is  so  distinct  a feature  in  Car- 
ducci’s  poems,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
feeling  and  conceptions  which  constitute 
their  substance,  and  which  will  be  found 
to  be  no  less  Hellenic  than  the  metres 
which  clothe  them.  Nothing  could  stand 
in  stronger  contrast  with  the  melancholy 
of  the  romantic  school  of  poets,  or  with 
the  subjective  thoughtfulness  and  austere 
introspection  of  the  Christian,  than  these 
unfettered  outbursts  of  song  in  praise  of 
the  joy  of  living,  of  the  delights  of  love 
and  bodily  pleasure,  and  of  the  sensuous 
worship  of  beautiful  form. 

SUxV  AND  LOVE. 

Fleecy  and  white  into  the  western  space 
Hurry  the  clouds;  the  wet  sky  laughs 
Over  the  market  and  streets ; and  the  labor  of  man 
Is  hailed  by  the  sun,  benign,  triumphal. 

High  in  the  rosy  light  lifts  the  cathedral, 

Its  thousand  pinnacles  white  and  its  saints  of  gold, 
Flashing  forth  its  hosannas;  while  all  around 
Flutter  the  wings  and  the  notes  of  the  brown- 
plumed  choir. 

So  ’tis  when  love  and  its  sweet  smile  dispel 
The  clouds  which  had  so  sorely  me  oppressed; 
The  sun  again  arises  in  my  soul 

With  all  life’s  holiest  ideals  renewed 

And  multiplied,  the  while  each  thought  becomes 
A harmony  and  every  sense  a song. 

— Nuove  Poesie , IV.,  i. 

The  following  is  from  the  Nuove  Odi 
Barbare : 

ALL  AURORA 

THbu  risest  and  kissest,  0 Goddess,  with  rosy 
breath  the  clouds, 

Kissest  the  dark  roofs  of  marble  temples. 

The  heavens  bent  down,  a sweet  blush  tinged  the 
forest  and  the  hills, 

When  thou,  0 Goddess,  didst  descend. 

But  thou  descendest  not ; rather  did  Cephalus, 
drawn  by  thy  kiss, 

Mount  through  the  air  all  alert,  and,  fair  as  a beau- 
tiful god, 

Mount  on  the  amorous  winds  and  amid  the  sweet 
odors, 

While  all  around  were  the  nuptials  of  flowers  and 
the  marriage  of  streams. 

This  has  all  the  freshness  and  splendor 
of  morning  mists  rising  among  the  moun- 
tains and  catching  the  rosy  kisses  of  the 
sun.  Equally  beautiful  but  full  of  the 
tranquillity  of  evening  is  the  following, 
from  the  Odi  Barbare  of  1877  : 

RUIT  HORA. 

O green  and  silent  solitudes  far  from  the  rumors 
of  men ! 

Hither  come  to  meet  us  true  friends  divine,  0 
Lidia, 

Wine  and  love. 


0 tell  me  why  the  sea  far  under  the  flaming 

Hesperus 

Sends  such  mysterious  moanings ; and  what  songs 
are  these,  0 Lidia, 

The  pines  are  chanting? 

See  with  what  longing  the  hills  stretch  their  arms 
to  the  setting  sun ! 

The  shadow  lengthens  and  holds  them ; they  seem 
to  be  asking 

A last  kiss,  0 Lidia ! 

No  one  will  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  figure  in  the  last  stanza,  nor 
with  the  picturesque  force  of  the  “green 
and  silent  solitudes”  of  the  first,  a near 
approach  to  the  celebrated  and  boldly 
original  conception  of  a silenzio  verde , a 
“green  silence,”  which  forms  one  of  the 
many  rare  and  beautiful  gems  of  Car- 
ducci’s  sonnet  to  the  ox. 

As  an  example  of  a purely  Homeresque 
power  of  description  and  coloring,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  an  intense  sympathy 
with  nature  and  exquisite  responsiveness 
to  every  thrill  of  its  life,  this  sonnet 
stands  at  the  summit  of  all  that  Carducci 
has  written,  if  indeed  it  has  its  rival  any- 
where in  the  poetry  of  our  century.  The 
desire  to  produce  in  English  a suggestion 
at  least  of  the  broad  and  restful  tone 
given  by  the  metre  and  rhythm  of  the 
original  has  induced  us  to  attempt  a me- 
trical and  rhymed  translation,  even  at  the 
inevitable  cost  of  a strict  fidelity  to  the 
author’s  every  word,  and  in  such  a poem 
to  lose  a word  is  to  lose  much.  Nothing 
but  the  original  can  present  the  sweet, 
ever- fresh,  and  sense- reviving  picture 
painted  in  this  truly  marvellous  sonnet. 
The  unusual  and  almost  grotesque  epithet 
of  the  opening  phrase  will  be  pardoned  in 
view  of  the  singular  harmony  and  fitness 
of  the  original. 

“ Io  t’amo  pio  bove.” 

THE  OX. 

1 love  thee,  pious  ox;  a gentle  feeling 

Of  vigor  and  of  peace  thou  giv’st  my  heart. 

How  solemn,  like  a monument,  thou  art! 

Over  wide  fertile  fields  thy  calm  gaze  stealing, 
Unto  the  yoke  with  grave  contentment  kneeling, 
To  man’s  quick  work  thou  dost  thy  strength  impart. 
He  shouts  and  goads,  and  answering  thy  smart, 
Thou  turn’st  on  him  thy  patient  eyes  appealing. 

From  thy  broad  nostrils,  black  and  wet,  arise 
Thy  breath’s  soft  fumes  ; and  on  the  still  air  swells, 
Like  happy  hymn,  thy  lowing’s  mellow”  strain. 

In  the  grave  sweetness  of  thy  tranquil  eyes 
Of  emerald,  broad  and  still  reflected  dwells 
All  the  divine  green  silence  of  the  plain. 

We  know  not  where  else  to  look  for 
such  vivid  examples  as  Carducci  affords 
us  of  a purely  objective  and  sensuous  sym- 
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pathy  with  nature,  as  distinguished  from 
the  romantic,  refleotivemood  which  nature 
awakens  in  the  more  sentimental  school 
of  poets.  We  feel  that  this  strong  and 
brilliant  objectivity  is  something  purely 
Greek  and  pagan,  as  contrasted  with  the 
analysis  of  emotions  and  thoughts  which 
occupies  so  large  a place  in  Christian 
writing.  No  one  is  better  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  contrast  than  Carducci 
himself.  For  the  dear  love  of  nature — 
that  boon  of  youth  before  the  shadows  of 
anxious  care  began  to  darken  the  mind, 
or  the  queryings  of  philosophy,  the  con- 
flicts of  doubt,  and  the  stings  of  con- 
science to  torment  it — for  this  happy  rev- 
elling of  mere  animal  life  in  the  world 
where  the  sun  shines,  the  soul  of  the  poet 
never  ceases  to  yearn  and  cry  out.  The 
consciousness  of  the  opposite,  of  a world 
of  thought,  of  care,  and  of  conscience 
ever  frowning  in  sheer  stern  contrast 
from  the  strongholds  of  the  present  life 
and  the  opinions  of  men — this  is  what  in- 
troduces a kind  of  tragic  motive  into 
many  of  these  poems,  and  adds  greatly  to 
their  moral,  that  is,  their  human  interest. 
For  the  poetry  of  mere  animal  life,  if 
such  were  poetry,  however  blissful  the 
life  it  describes,  would  still  not  be  inter- 
esting. 

Something  of  this  pathos  appears  in 
the  poem  “To  Phoebus  Apollo,”  where 
the  struggle  of  the  ancient  with  the  pre- 
sent sentiments  of  the  human  soul  is  de- 
picted. It  will  interest  the  reader  to 
know  that  at  the  time  this  poem  was 
written  (it  appeared  in  Book  II.  of  the 
Juvenilia)  the  author  had  not  broken  so 
entirely  with  the  conventional  thought  of 
his  time  and  people  but  that  he  could 
consent  to  write  a lauda  spirituale  for  a 
procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini , and  a 
hymn  for  the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  Diana 
Guintini,  protectress  of  Santa  Maria  a 
Monti  in  the  lower  Valdarno.  When 
called  by  the  Unita  Cattolica  to  account 
for  this  sudden  transformation  of  the 
hymn  writer  into  the  odist  of  Phoebus 
Apollo,  Carducci  replied  by  reminding 
his  clerical  critics  that  even  in  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  was  given  to  writing  paro- 
dies of  sacred  hymns,  and  he  further 
offers  by  way  of  very  doubtful  apology 
the  explanation  that,  being  invited  by 
certain  priests  who  knew  of  his  rhyming 
ability  to  compose  verses  for  their  feasts, 
the  thought  came  into  his  head,  “ being  in 
those  days  deeply  interested  in  Horace 


and  the  thirteenth -century  writers,  to 
show  that  faith  does  not  affect  the  form 
of  poetry,  and  that  therefore  without  any 
faith  at  all  one  might  reproduce  entirely 
the  forms  of  the  blessed  l&udists  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  I undertook  the 
task  as  if  it  were  a wager.” 

TO  PHOEBUS  APOLLO. 

The  sovereign  driver 

Of  the  ethereal  chariot 

Whips  the  fiery  wing-footed  steeds — 

A Titan  most  beautiful. 

* # * * # 

From  the  Thessalian  valley, 

From  the  JEge&n  shores, 

The  vision  divine  of  the  prophets 
Hellenic  saw  thee  arise, 

The  youthful  god  most  fair; 

Rising  through  the  deserted  skies, 

Thy  feet  had  wings  of  fire, 

Thy  chariot  was  a flame, 

And  around  thee  danced 
In  the  sphere  serene 
The  twenty -four  virgins, 

In  colors  tawny  and  bright. 

Didst  thou  not  live?  Did  the 
MsBonian  verse  never  reach  thee? 

And  did  Proclus  in  vain  call  thee 
The  Love  of  the  universe  ? 

The  inexorable  truth 

With  its  cold  shadow  covered 

Thee,  the  phantom  of  ages  past, 

Hellas’  god  and  mine. 

Now,  where  is  the  chariot  and  the  golden, 
Radiant  brow  of  youth? 

An  unsightly  mouldering  heap 
Gloomily  flashing  remains. 

Alas,  from  the  Ausonian  lands 
All  the  gods  are  flown ! 

In  a vast  solitude 
Thou  remainest,  my  Muse, 

In  vain,  0 Ionian  virgin, 

Thy  songs  and  thy  calling  on  Homer ; 
Truth,  the  sallow-faced,  rises 
From  her  deserts  and  threatens. 

Farewell,  0 Titan  Apollo, 

Who  governed  the  rolling  year; 

Alone  is  left  to  lead  me 
Love,  the  last  delusion. 

Let  us  go:  in  the  acts  and  the  smiles 
Of  my  Delia  still  do  the  Graces 
Reveal  themselves,  as  of  old 
Cephisus  beheld  them. 

Perish  the  sober  age 

That  quenches  the  life  in  me, 

That  freezes  in  souls  Phmbean 
The  Hellenic  song! 

There  is  traceable  in  these  lines  a ro- 
mantic melancholy,  the  faint  remnant 
of  the  impression  left  by  those  writers 
through  whom,  says  Carducci,  “I  mount- 
ed to  the  ancients,  and  dwelt  with  Dante 
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and  Petrarch,”  viz.,  Alfieri,  Parini,  Monti, 
Foscolo,  and  Leopardi.  He  has  not  yet 
broken  entirely  with  subjective  reflection 
and  its  gloom,  and  placed  himself  on  the 
life  which  the  senses  realize  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  the  whole  of  human  well- 
being. This  sentiment  becomes  more 
strongly  pronounced  in  the  later  poems, 
where  not  even  a regret  for  the  past  is 
allowed  to  enter  to  distract  the  worship 
of  the  present,  radiant  with  its  divine 
splendor  and  bounty.  The  one  thought 
that  can  cast  a shadow  is  the  thought  of 
death ; but  this  is  not  at  all  to  be  identified 
with  Christian  seriousness  in  reflecting 
on  the  world  to  come.  The  poet’s  fear 
of  death  is  not  that  of  a judgment,  or  a 
punishment  for  sins  here  committed,  and 
hence  it  is  not  associated  with  any  idea 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  present  hour, 
or  of  the  amending  of  life  and  character 
in  the  present  conduct.  The  only  fear  of 
death  here  depicted  is  a horror  of  the  ab- 
sence of  life,  and  hence  of  the  absence  of 
the  delights  of  life.  It  is  the  fear  of  a 
vast  dreary  vacuum,  of  cold,  of  darkness, 
of  nothingness.  The  moral  effect  of  such 
a fear  is  only  that  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  sensual  joys  of  the  present  life,  the 
use  of  the  body  for  the  utmost  of  pleasure 
that  can  be  got  by  means  of  it.  This  more 
than  pagan  materialism  finds  its  bold  ex- 
pression in  the  lines  from  the  Nuove  Odi 
Barbare  entitled, 

OUTSIDE  THE  CERTOSA. 

The  dead  are  saving:  “ Blessed  are  ye  who  walk 
along  the  hill-sides 

Flooded  with  the  warm  rays  of  the  golden  sun. 

44  Cool  murmur  the  waters  through  flowery  slopes 
descending. 

Singing  are  the  birds  to  the  verdure,  singing  the 
leaves  to  the  wind. 

14  For  you  are  smiling  the  flowers  ever  new  on  the 
earth ; 

For  you  smile  the  stars,  the  flowers  eternal  of 
heaven.” 

The  dead  are  saying:  “Gather  the  flowers,  for 
they  too  pass  away;  • 

Adore  the  stars,  for  they  pass  never  away. 

“Rotted  away  are  the  garlands  that  lay  around 
our  damp  skulls. 

Roses  place  ye  around  the  tresses  golden  and  black. 

44  Down  here  it  is  cold.  We  are  alone.  Oh,  love 
ye  the  sun! 

Shine,  constant  star  of  Love,  on  the  life  which 
passes  away !” 

In  studying  the  religious  or  theologi- 
cal tendency  of  Carducci’s  Muse,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind  constantly  the  in- 


herent national  blindness  of  tbe  Hellenic 
and,  in  equal  if  not  greater  degree,  the 
Latin  mind  to  what  we  may  call  a spirit- 
ual conception  of  life,  its  duties,  and  its 
destiny.  But  in  addition  to  this  blindness 
toward  the  spiritual  elements  or  substance 
of  Christianity  there  is  felt  in  every  re- 
nascent Hellenic  instinct  a violent  and 
unrelenting  hostility  toward  that  ascetic 
form  and  practice  which,  although  in  no 
true  sense  Christian,  the  greater  religious 
orders  and  the  general  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Church  have  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling Christianity  to  wear.  The  morti- 
fication of  nature,  the  condemnation  of 
all  worldly  and  corporeal  delights,  not  in 
their  abuse,  but  in  their  essential  and  or- 
derly use,  the  dishonoring  of  the  body  in 
regarding  its  beauty  as  only  an  incen- 
tive to  sin,  and  in  making  a virtue  of  ug- 
liness, squalor,  and  physical  weakness — 
these  things  have  the  offensiveness  of 
deadly  sins  to  the  sensuous  consciousness 
of  minds  of  the  Hellenic  type.  To  spirit- 
ual Christianity  Carducci  is  not  adverse 
because  it  is  spiritual — as  such  it  is  still 
comparatively  an  unknown  element  to 
Italian  minds — but  because  it  is  foreign 
to  the  national  instinct;  because  it  came 
in  with  the  emperors,  and  so  it  is  indis- 
solubly associated  with  foreign  rule  and 
oppression.  It  is  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic 
infusion  in  the  Italian  people  that  has 
kept  alive  whatever  there  is  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  Christianity  that  has  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Roman  Church. 
The  other  elements  of  Romanism  are  only 
a sensuous  cult  of  beautiful  and  imposing 
forms  in  ritual,  music,  and  architecture 
on  the  one  hand ; and  on  the  other  a stern 
uncompromising  asceticism,  which  in  spir- 
it is  the  direct  contradiction  of  the  for- 
mer. While  the  principle  of  asceticism  was 
maintained  in  theory,  the  sincerity  of  its 
votaries  gradually  came  to  be  believed  in 
by  no  one;  the  only  phase  of  the  church 
that  seized  hold  of  the  sympathies  and 
affections  of  the  people  was  the  pagan 
element  in  its  worship  and  its  festivals; 
and  seeing  this,  the  popes  were  wise 
enough  to  foster  this  spirit  and  cater  in 
the  most  liberal  measure  to  its  indulgence, 
as  the  surest  means  of  maintaining  their 
hold  on  the  popular  devotion.  In  the 
ever- widening  antagonism  between  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh,  between  the  sub- 
jective conception  of  Christianity  on  the 
one  hand,  as  represented  by  the  Teutonic 
race  and  the  empire,  and  the  sensuous  and 
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objective  on  the  other,  as  represented  by 
the  Italic  race  and  the  pope,  may  we  not 
discern  the  reason  why  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, in  the  lowest  depths  of  their  sensual 
corruption,  were  largely  and  powerfully 
Guelph  in  their  sympathies,  and  why  the 
exiled  and  lonely  writer  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  was  a Ghibelline?  It  is  at  least 
in  the  antagonism  of  principles  as  essen- 
tially native  versus  foreign  that  we  must 
find  the  explanation  of  the  cooling  of 
Carducci’s  ardor  toward  the  revered  mas- 
ter of  his  early  Muse,  even  while  the  old 
spell  of  the  latter  is  still  felt  to  be  as  ir- 
resistible as  ever.  This  double  attitude  of 
reverence  and  aversion  we  have  already 
seen  neatly  portrayed  in  the  reference 
Carducci  makes  in  the  autobiographical 
notes  given  above  to  Dante  as  the  great 
“accuser  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  first 
sounded  the  signal  for  the  reaction  of 
modern  thought,”  with  the  added  remark 
that  the  signal  being  sounded  from  a 
“Gothic  campanile”  detracted  but  little 
from  the  grandeur  of  its  imports.  But 
the  same  contrast  of  sentiment  finds  more 
distinct  expression  in  the  sonnet  on  Dante 
in  Book  IV.  of  the  Levia  Gravia. 

DANTE. 

0 Dante,  why  is  it  that  I adoring 

Still  lift  my  songs  and  vows  to  thy  stem  face, 

And  sunset  to  the  morning  gray  gives  place 
To  find  me  still  thy  restless  verse  exploring? 

Lucia  prays  not  for  my  poor  soul’s  resting; 

For  me  Matilda  tends  no  sacred  fount; 

For  me  in  vain  the  sacred  lovers  mount 
O’er  star  and  star  to  the  eternal  soaring. 

1 hate  the  Holy  Empire,  and  the  crown 
And  sword  alike  relentless  would  have  riven 
From  thy  good  Frederic  on  Olona’s  plains. 

Empire  and  Church  to  ruin  have  gone  down, 

And  yet  for  them  thy  songs  did  scale  high  heaven. 
Great  Jove  is  dead.  Only  the  song  remains. 

But  nowhere  is  the  contrast  between 
the  Christian  sense  of  awe  in  the  presence 
of  the  invisible  and  supernatural  and  the 
Hellenic  worship  of  immediate  beauty 
and  sensuous  pleasure  displayed  in  so 
bold  and  majestic  imagery  as  in  the  poem 
entitled  “ In  a Gothic  Church.”  Here,  in 
the  most  abrupt  and  irreverent  but  entire- 
ly frank  transition  from  the  impression 
of  the  dim  and  lofty  cathedral  nave  to  the 
passion  kindled  by  the  step  of  the  ap- 
proaching loved  one,  and  in  the  epithets 
of  strong  aversion  applied  to  the  holiest 
of  all  objects  of  Christian  reverence,  the 
very  shock  given  to  Christian  feeling  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  awful  descent  from 


heavenly  to  satyric  vision  tell,  with  the 
prophetic  veracity  and  power  of  true 
poetry,  what  a vast  chasm  still  unbridged 
exists  between  the  ancient  inherent  Hel- 
lenism of  the  Italian  people  and  that  for- 
eign influence,  named  indifferently  by 
Carducci  Semitic  or  Gothic,  which  for 
eighteen  centuries  has  been  imposed  with- 
out itself  imposing  on  them. 

The  true  poet  of  the  people  lays  bare 
the  people’s  heart.  If  Carducci  be,  in- 
deed, the  national  poet  of  Italy  we  have 
in  this  poem  not  only  the  heart  but  the 
religious  sense,  we  had  almost  said  the 
conscience,  of  the  Italian  people  revealed 
to  view.  Nor  is  this  all  Bacchantic;  the 
infusion  of  the  Teutonic  blood  in  the  old 
Etruscan  and  Italic  stock  has  brought 
the  dim  shadows  of  the  cathedral  and  its 
awful,  ever-present  image  of  the  penalty 
of  sin  to  interrupt  the  free  play  of  Italian 
sunshine.  But  just  as  on  the  canvas  of 
the  religious  painters  of  the  Renaissance 
angels  as  amorous  Cupids  hover  about  be- 
tween Madonna  and  saints,  and  as  in  the 
ordinary  music  of  an  Italian  church  the 
organist  plays  tripping  dance  melodies  or 
languishing  serenades  between  the  in- 
toned prayers  of  the  priests  or  the  canto 
firmo  psalms  of  the  choir,  so  here  we  be- 
hold the  sacred  aisles  of  the  cathedral 
suddenly  invaded  by  the  dancing  satyr, 
who,  escaping  from  his  native  woods,  has 
wandered  innocently  enough  into  this  his 
ancient  but  strangely  disguised  shrine. 

IN  A GOTHIC  CHURCH. 

They  rise  aloft,  marching  in  awful  file, 

The  polished  shafts  immense  of  marble  gray, 
And  in  the  sacred  darkness  seem  to  be 
An  army  of  giants 

Who  wage  a war  with  the  invisible ; 

The  silent  arches  soar  and  spring  apart 
In  distant  flight,  then  re-embrace  again 
And  droop  on  high. 

So  in  the  discord  of  unhappy  men, 

From  out  their  barbarous  tumult  there  go  up 
To  God  the  sighs  of  solitary  souls 
In  Him  united. 

Of  you  I ask  no  God,  ye  marble  shafts 
Ye  airy  vaults!  I tremble — but  I watch 
To  hear  a dainty  well-known  footstep  waken 
The  solemn  echoes. 

’Tis  Lidia,  and  she  turns,  and,  slowly  turning, 

Her  tresses  full  of  light  reveal  themselves, 

And  love  is  shining  from  a pale  shy  face 
Behind  the  veil. 

The  stanzas  that  follow  describe  Dan- 
te’s vision  of  the  “ Tuscan  Virgin  ” rising 
transfigured  amid  the  hymns  of  angels. 
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The  poet,  on  the  contrary,  sees  neither 
angels  nor  demons,  but  is  conscious  only 
of  feeling 

“the  cold  twilight 
To  be  tedious  to  the  soul,” 

and  then  exclaims : 

Farewell,  Semitic  God : the  mistress  Death 
May  still  continue  in  thy  solemn  rites, 

0 far-off  king  of  spirits,  whose  dim  shrines 
Siut  out  the  sun. 

Crucified  Martyr!  Man  thou  crucifiest; 

The  very  air  thou  d&rkenest  with  thy  gloom. 
Outside,  the  heavens  shine,  the  fields  are  laughing, 
And  flash  with  love. 

The  eyes  of  Lidia — 0 Lidia,  I would  see  thee 
Among  tbe  chorus  of  white  shining  virgins 
That  dance  around  the  altar  of  Apollo 
In  the  rosy  twilight. 

Gleaming  as  Parian  marble  among  the  laurels, 
Flinging  the  sweet  anemones  from  thy  hand, 

Joy  from  thy  eyes,  and  from  thy  lips  the  song 
Of  a Bacchante!  — Odi  Barbare. 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  assertion  of 
the  Hellenic  spirit  in  this  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  poems,  that,  neverthe- 
less, Carducci  has  not  been  able  to  restore 
his  fair  god  of  light  and  beauty,  the  Phoe- 
bus Apollo,  to  the  undisputed  sway  he 
held  in  the  ancient  mind  is  evident  from 
the  shadows  of  doubt,  of  fear,  and  anxious 
questioning  which  still  darken  here  and 
there  the  poet’s  lines.  It  is  here  that  the 
stern  element  of  tragedy,  the  real  tragedy 
of  humanity,  makes  itself  felt  in  this  rhap- 
sodist  of  joy  and  of  love.  It  comes  to 
tell  us  that  to  the  Italian  as  he  is  to-day 
life  has  ceased  to  be  a carnival,  and  that 
other  sounds  than  that  of  the  Bacchante’s 
hymn  have  gained  an  entrance,  with  all 
their  grating  discord,  to  his  ear:  and  to 
silence  this  intruder  will  the  praises  of 
Lidia  and  of  Apollo  suffice,  be  they  sung 
on  a lyre  never  so  harmonious  and  sweet? 
With  this  sonnet,  in  which  is  depicted  in 
wonderful  imagery  the  ancient  and  awful 
struggle  which  the  sensuous  present  life 
sustains  with  the  question  of  an  eternity 
lying  beyond,  we  conclude  our  citations 
from  Carducci’s  poems: 

INNANZI,  INNANZI ! 

On,  on ! through  dusky  shadows  up  the  hill 
Stretches  the  shining  level  of  the  snow, 

Which  yields  and  creaks  each  labored  step  I go, 
My  breath  preceding  in  a vapor  chill. 

Now  silent  all.  There  where  the  clouds  stand  still 
The  moon  leaps  forth  into  the  blank,  to  throw* 
An  awful  shadow  a gaunt  pine  below*, 

Of  branches  crossed  and  bent  in  manner  ill. 

They  seem  like  the  uneasy  thought  of  death. 

0 Winter  vast,  embrace  me  and  quick  stay 


In  icy  hold  my  heart’s  tempestuous  waves ! 

For  yet  that  thought,  shipwrecked,  again  draws 
breath, 

And  cries  to  heaven : 0 Night,  0 Winter,  say, 
What  are  the  dead  doing  down  there  in  their 
graves  ? 

While  our  interest  in  Carducci  is  large- 
ly owing  to  the  character  he  bears  as  the 
poet  of  the  Italian  people,  it  would  be 
quite  erroneous  to  consider  him  a popular 
poet.  For  popularity,  whether  with  the 
court,  the  school,  or  the  masses,  he  never 
aimed,  as  is  evident  from  his  satisfaction 
at  narrowly  escaping  being  made  a polit- 
ical poet  - laureate.  Instead  of  writing 
down  to  the  level  of  popular  apprehen- 
sion and  taste,  he  rather  places  himself 
hopelessly  aloof  from  the  contact  of  the 
masses  by  his  style  of  writing,  which,  sim- 
ple and  pure  as  it  seems  to  the  cultured 
reader,  is  nevertheless  branded  by  the 
average  Italian  as  learned  and  obscure, 
and  not  suited  to  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. As  an  innovator  both  in  the  form 
and  in  the  content  of  his  verse,  he  has 
still  a tedious  warfare  to  wage  with  a peo- 
ple so  conservative  as  the  Italians  of  old 
habits  and  old  tastes,  confirmed  as  these 
have  been  by  the  combined  influence  of 
centuries  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
bondage.  But  Carducci’s  writing,  spring- 
ing nevertheless  from  a strong  instinct, 
looks  only  to  the  people  for  a final  recog- 
nition, even  though  that  has  to  be  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  learned 
classes  at  first.  How  far  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  this  vantage-ground  of  a gen- 
eral recognition  and  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  learned,  the  following  testi- 
mony from  Enrico  Panzacchi,  himself  a 
critic  and  a poet  of  high  reputation,  may 
help  us  to  conclude: 

41 1 believe  that  I do  not  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  Carducci  when  I affirm 
that  to  him  and  to  his  perseverance  and 
steadfast  courageous  work  we  owe  in  great 
part  the  poetic  revival  in  Italy. 

44 1 have  great  faith,  I confess,  in  the 
initiative  power  of  men  of  strong  genius 
and  will,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  while  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  day  to  explain  always 
the  individual  by  the  age  he  lived  in,  I 
think  it  is  often  necessary  to  invert  the 
rule,  and  explain  the  age  by  the  indi- 
vidual.” 

He  goes  on  to  show  that,  indifferent 
alike  to  conventional  laws  and  public 
opiuion.  Carducci  always  persisted  in  the 
constant  endeavor  to  far  V arfc,  to 4 4 do  his 
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art.”  He  defied  the  critics,  and  tried  to  be 
himself. 

Mr.  Symonds  says  of  the  Renaissance 
that  “ it  was  a return  in  all  sincerity  and 
faith  to  the  glory  and  gladness  of  nature, 
whether  in  the  world  without  or  in  the  soul 
of  man.”  Carducci  reflects  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  in  so  far  as  by  setting  free 
the  national  instincts  he  has  made  way 
for  the  Hellenic  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
“glory  and  the  gladness  of  the  world 
without.”  He  has  shown,  moreover,  how 
foreign  to  these  instincts  is  Christianity, 
considered  apart  from  the  Roman  Church, 
whether  in  its  ascetic  or  in  its  spiritual 
aspects.  But  it  cannot  be  said  of  him, 
whatever  may  have  been  true  of  the  poets 
of  the  Renaissance,  that  he  has  reawak- 
ened or  rediscovered  “ the  glory  and  glad- 


ness of  nature  in  the  soul  of  man,”  and 
without  this  the  gladness  of  the  world 
without  is  but  a film  of  sunshine  hiding 
the  darkness  of  the  abyss.  Indeed,  if  the 
soul  and  not  the  senses  be  addressed,  we 
question  whether  beneath  all  the  Diony- 
sian splendors  and  jollity  of  Carducci’s 
verses  there  be  not  discernible. a gloom 
more  real  than  that  of  Leopardi.  Even 
for  Italy  the  day  is  past  when  Hellenism 
can  fill  the  place  of  Christianity;  the  soul 
craves  a substance  for  which  mere  beauty 
of  form,  whether  in  intellect,  art,  or  na- 
ture, is  a poor  and  hollow  substitute; 
and  to  revive  not  the  poetry  alone,  but 
the  humanity  of  the  nation,  a force  is 
needed  greater  and  higher  than  that  to  be 
got  by  the  restoration  of  either  dead  Pan 
or  Apollo. 


TREASURY  NOTES  AND  NOTES  ON  THE  TREASURY. 

BY  L.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 


NO  nation  has  a better  Treasury  system 
than  the  United  States.  When  its 
regulations  are  enforced,  it  practically 
guarantees  the  government  against  loss 
by  error  or  fraud.  It  involves  the  divi- 
sion of  the  department  into  bureaus,  each 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary,  hav- 
ing little  connection  with  each  other,  and 
at  least  three  of  which  must  approve  a 
claim  before  it  can  be  paid,  each  thus 
acting  as  a check  upon  the  other.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  subordinates 
in  a bureau,  subject  to  removal  by  its 
chief,  will  obey  the  orders  of  that  chief, 
although  they  may  involve  a violation  of 
law,  so  that  checks  within  a bureau  are 
unreliable.  But  if  the  payment  of  a 
claim  requires  an  examination  by  three 
persons  in  as  many  bureaus,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heads  of  eadh,  a conspiracy 
to  defraud  becomes  difficult  and  practical- 
ly impossible.  Frauds  upon  the  Treasury 
proper  have  been  extremely  rare.  The 
Assistant  Treasuries  are  abnormal  growths 
not  subject  to  these  checks,  and  frauds 
upon  them  involving  large  losses  have 
consequently  been  common.  The  manu- 
facture and  issue  of  the  postal  and  frac- 
tional currency  was  another  excrescence 
permitted  to  attach  itself  to  the  system, 
and  the  account  of  that  issue  cannot  be 
verified.  It  was  the  only  issue  of  the  war 
about  which  there  existed  any  doubt.  It 
may  be  correct,  but  it  is  quite  possible 


that  some  millions  of  dollars  of  that  cur- 
rency more  than  the  amount  shown  by 
the  books  of  the  Treasurer  were  put  in 
circulation.  It  might  have  been  done 
without  detection,  for  the  wdiite  paper  was 
turned  into  money  ready  for  issue  by  a 
single  department,  under  a single  head, 
without  supervision  or  the  co-operation 
of  any  other  department  or  person. 

Originally  adapted  to  an  expenditure 
of  $25,000,000  per  annum,  the  Treasury 
system  had  the  capacity  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion without  impairing  its  security. 
In  March,  1861,  it  regulated  an  expen- 
diture averaging  about  $8,000,000  per 
month.  Within  sixty  days  it  increased 
to  more  than  $2,000,000  per  day,  and  ulti- 
mately to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  per 
annum.  Yet  the  system  required  no 
change  except  an  increase  of  clerical 
force.  Thus  it  happened  that  during 
four  years  of  war  more  than  $3,000,000,- 
000  was  received  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury,  and  an  equal  value  of  securities 
issued  and  delivered  to  those  who  were 
entitled  to  receive  them,  without  the  loss 
of  one  dollar  by  error  or  fraud.  This 
statement  rests  upon  absolute  demonstra- 
tion, and  not  upon  evidence  alone.  The 
amount  is  as  far  as  infinity  beyond  ordi- 
nary human  comprehension.  The  state- 
ment and  the  system  which  verifies  it  are 
wonders  of  finance  in  a country  convulsed 
by  civil  war. 
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The  Treasury  was  the  creation  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  It  will  live  as  long  as 
the  nation  exists,  and  every  one  who  com- 
prehends it  will  accept  it  as  a monument 
of  the  financial  ability  of  its  author.  It 
may  be  criticised  by  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand it  as  an  institution  of  red  tape, 
but  no  experienced  Treasury  officer  ever 
advised  the  removal  of  one  of  its  checks, 
or  the  relaxation  of  one  of  its  stringent 
provisions. 

There  were  three  frauds  attempted 
during  the  Secretaryship  of  Mr.  Chase. 
Two  of  them  came  as  near  success  as  the 
Treasury  system  would  permit,  and  per- 
haps their  frustration  must  in  some  degree 
be  attributed  to  the  merits  of  the  system, 
united  with  good  fortune. 

Among  the  inheritances  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  an  ap- 
plication for  the  reissue  of  a lot  of  coupon 
bonds  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed. 
The  claimants  proved  the  facts  as  clearly 
as  human  testimony  could, — that  these 
bondsr  each  with  six  coupons  attached, 
were  deposited  in  a locked  mail- bag  in 
Frankfort,  transported  to  Liverpool,  and 
there  delivered  into  the  hands  of  an  agent 
of  the  Post-office  on  board  a steam  ship 
which  was  wrecked  by  collision,  and  went, 

• with  all  its  mails,  and  all  but  two  or  three 
of  those  on  board,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  completeness  of  the  evidence 
was  itself  a source  of  suspicion,  and,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  claimants,  Secretary 
Chase  affirmed  the  decision  of  a bureau 
officer  that  the  duplicates  should  not  be 
issued  except  by  the  direction  of  Congress. 
On  the  application  of  the  claimants  at  the 
next  session,  Congress  passed  an  act  direct- 
ing the  issue  of  the  duplicates.  The  claim 
was  again  presented  with  the  act,  and  the 
duplicates  were  demanded.  The  same 
bureau  officer  again  represented  his  suspi- 
cions to  the  Secretary,  and,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  latter,  the  present  regulation 
was  adopted,  interposing  a delay  of  twelve 
months  after  proof  of  the  claim  before  the 
actual  issue.  This  rule  was  vehemently 
assailed  by  the  claimants  through  the 
press;  they  even  charged  the  officer  with 
intentionally  nullifying  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

At  this  time  the  coupons  of  bonds  re- 
deemed were  in  packages  in  the  Register’s 
file-room.  There  was  little  need  of  their 
examination,  and  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  arrange  them  in  consecutive  or- 
der. Books  were  now  made  with  one  page 
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appropriated  to  each  bond,  and  a space  for 
each  coupon,  while  a force  of  clerks  was 
detailed  to  place  each  redeemed  coupon 
in  its  appropriate  space. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year  the  claim- 
ants came  for  their  duplicates.  They  were 
assured  that  they  would  now  be  issued 
unless  some  satisfactory  reason  could  be 
shown  for  further  delay.  The  books  were 
sent  for,  and  in  their  proper  spaces  were 
found  all  the  coupons  which  had  been 
proved  to  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  ! A few  months  later  the  bonds  them- 
selves were  presented  for  redemption,  and, 
no  adverse  claims  being  made,  they  were 
paid. 

What  was  the  explanation  of  this  mys- 
tery? I do  not  know.  The  pressure  of 
official  duties  and  the  anxieties  of  war 
which  occupied  us  so  incessantly  prevent- 
ed any  further  investigation,  and  the  in- 
quiry will  probably  never  be  answered. 

The  next  fraud  which  I recall  was  a suc- 
cess as  far  as  the  department  was  con- 
cerned. The  loss  of  the  money  was  pre- 
vented by  an  accident. 

The  course  of  proceeding  for  the  collec- 
tion of  a claim  for  army  supplies  was  usual- 
ly this:  The  contractor  made  his  collec- 
tions through  his  banker.  His  monthly 
account  was  made  up  in  conformity  with 
all  the  rules  of  the  War-Office,  and  trans- 
mitted to  that  office  with  a letter  of  direc- 
tions where  the  draft  should  be  sent.  The 
War-Office  approved  the  claim  if  correct, 
and  transmitted  the  account,  the  letter, 
and  the  action  of  the  War  Department  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  whom  it 
was  sent  to  the  proper  auditor,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  audit  the  claim.  If  he  decided 
that  the  claim  was  a proper  one,  it  was 
sent  to  the  Comptroller,  who  revised  the 
action  of  the  auditor,  and,  if  correct,  ap- 
proved it, sending  the  account  with  the  ac- 
companying ddcuments  to  the  Secretary, 
who  issued  the  warrant  for  its  payment. 

This  warrant  was  countersigned  by  the 
Comptroller,  and  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Register;  the  Treasurer  then  drew  his 
draft  upon  one  of  the  depositories  for  its 
payment,  and  the  draft  was  sent  by  mail 
according  to  the  original  letter  of  instruc- 
tion, which  constituted  one  of  the  file  pa- 
pers. The  file  was  then  sent  to  the  Regis- 
ter’s file-room,  and  there  remained.  It 
comprised  all  the  papers,  showing  a com- 
plete history  of  the  transaction. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  the  cashier 
of  one  of  the  Washington  banks  came  to 
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the  office  of  the  Register  with  a draft  just 
issued  for  more  than $80,000,  payable  to  a 
well-known  Massachusetts  contractor,  and 
regularly  endorsed.  It  had  been  presented 
by  the  head  porter  of  Willard’s  Hotel,  a 
reliable  man, who  said  that  the  payee  was 
ill  and  unable  to  leave  his  room.  He 
had  therefore  requested  him  to  collect  the 
draft,  in  notes,  if  possible,  of  $1000  each. 
Without  any  apparent  reason  the  cashier 
said  his  suspicions  were  excited,  and  he 
went  with  the  porter  to  the  hotel  to  see 
the  payee,  and  be  sure  that  the  transaction 
was  all  right.  But  the  sick  gentleman  had 
disappeared.  He  had  probably  watched 
the  porter,  and  finding  that  there  was  de- 
lay in  the  payment,  had  vanished. 

The  file  was  sent  for,  and  the  letter 
found  directing  that  the  draft  be  sent  to 
the  contractor  at  Willard’s  Hotel.  He 
was  communicated  with  by  telegraph,  and 
said  that  the  letter  was  a forgery.  He  had 
giveu  the  same  directions  in  this  case  as  in 
his  former  collections. 

This  fraud  was  consummated  by  an  out- 
sider with  the  assistance  of  a clerk  in  the 
Treasury.  No  outsider  could  have  ob- 
tained access  to  the  files  in  order  to  re- 
move the  true  letter  and  substitute  the 
forgery.  Such  a fraud  could  not  be  pre- 
vented by  any  system.  Fortunately  the 
suspicions  or  the  prudence  of  the  cashier 
prevented  any  loss. 

In  another  instance  the  fraud  was  suc- 
cessful, but  its  fruits  were  wholly  recov- 
ered and  returned  to  the  Treasury.  It 
had  some  interesting  features.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  which  engaged 
our  attention  was  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  Treasury  notes  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation, or  so  worn  or  mutilated  that  they 
were  unfit  to  be  reissued.  The  bulk  of 
these  issues  was  very  great.  The  first  so 
withdrawn  were  called  the  “demand 
notes.”  They  were  issued  under  a special 
act,  and  being  receivable  for  duties,  bore 
a i>remium  nearly,  equal  to  gold.  There 
were  fifty  million  dollars  of  them  in  small 
denominations,  and  their  issue  involved 
the  use  of  many  cords  of  paper.  After 
the  financial  system  authorized  by  the  acts 
of  the  extra  session  of  July,  1861,  had  been 
instituted,  this  issue  was  redeemed,  and  the 
notes  corded  up  in  the  Treasurer’s  vaults. 
The  problem  was  to  count  these  notes,  de- 
stroy them  beyond  the  possibility  of  a re- 
issue, and  give  the  Treasurer  credit  for 
them  without  any  opportunity  for  reissue 
or  fraud. 


After  much  deliberation  the  following 
plan  was  devised.  The  notes  were  sepa- 
rated into  denominations,  and  made  into 
packages  uniform  in  amount,  and  each 
package  was  cut  into  halves,  lengthwise. 
The  upper  halves  were  delivered  to  the 
superintendent  of  a force  of  counters  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer  ; the  lower 
halves  to  the  head  of  a like  force  in  the 
office  of  the  Register.  These  two  forces 
had  no  communication  with  each  other. 
Each  counted  their  respective  packages, 
and  made  a record  of  each  one.  The 
records  were  compared  in  another  office, 
and  if  they  agreed,  the  count  was  supposed 
to  be  correct.  The  counted  packages  were 
then  delivered  to  a committee  of  citizens, 
and  by  them  placed  in  a furnace  in  the 
basement  of  the  Treasury,  which  had  been 
heated  to  a white  heat ; the  door  was 
locked,  and  the  combustion  watched  by 
the  committee  through  openings,  until 
they  were  entirely  consumed.  The  com- 
mittee then  verified  the  facts  by  affidavit, 
upon  which  a warrant  was  issued  to  the 
Treasurer  to  credit  his  account  with  the 
notes  so  destroyed.  Receipts  were  given 
whenever  the  packages  changed  hands. 
The  process  was  expensive,  complex,  and 
supposed  to  be  reliable. 

The  burning  of  a cord  or  less  of  notes 
daily  was  a subject  of  general  curiosity. 
Applications  to  witness  it  became  so  fre- 
quent that  an  iron  railing  was  built  around 
the  furnace,  within  which  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted except  the  committee  of  citizens. 
A colored  messenger  one  day  applied  for 
a permit  for  his  boy  of  ten  years  to  see  the 
process.  On  the  following  day  the  mes- 
senger told  me  that  his  boy  had  asked  him 
a singular  question:  “Whether  it  was 
right  for  Mr.  Cornwell,  when  throwing 
the  packages  into  the  furnace,  to  drop  one 
of  them  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  over- 
coat?” 

Cornwell  was  a clerk  in  the  bureau  of 
General  Spinner, theTreasurer,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  the  packages  cut  in  halves  by 
the  machine,  and  deliver  them  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  two  divisions  of  counters.  He  had 
no  right  to  touch  them  afterward.  His 
assisting  in  the  work  of  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee was  an  impertinent  interference 
with  their  duties  which  destroyed  the 
value  of  the  system,  and  was  probably 
tolerated  because  of  his  official  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Treasurer’s  bureau, 
where  he  was  a trusted  clerk,  I believe  of 
the  third  class. 
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The  messenger  was  directed  to  go  to  his 
home  and  bring  his  son  to  the  Register’s 
office.  He  proved  to  be  a modest,  intelli- 
gent lad,  and  greatly  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  his  question.  4 4 He  was  not 
certain,1’  he  said,  “ that  he  saw  anything. 
But  Mr.  Cornwell  worked  very  hard,  and 
threw  more  packages  into  the  furnace  than 
all  the  other  gentlemen.  He  wore  an 
overcoat  with  a side  pocket  having  a large 
opening,  and  once  as  he  was  quickly  pass- 
ing his  hand  with  the  package  from  the 
basket  toward  the  furnace  door  he  thought 
he  saw  one  package  drop  into  the  large 
open  pocket.  He  was  not  certain  of  this, 
however,  and  might  be  mistaken.” 

The  boy  was  sent  home  in  charge  of  his 
father,  who  was  told  to  keep  him  in-doors, 
and  not  permit  him  to  communicate  with 
or  see  any  other  person.  Without  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  how  any  use  could 
be  made  of  these  packages  of  half- notes, 
I directed  the  heads  of  the  counting  di- 
visions not  to  permit  any  of  their  count- 
ers to  leave  the  room,  but  to  send  for 
me  when  their  day’s  work  was  finished. 
About  four  o’clock  the  accounts  of  the 
day  were  made  up,  and  the  aggregates 
appeared  to  agree.  I then  directed  the 
counters  in  the  two  divisions  to  bring 
their  packages  together  into  one  room, 
and  place  each  package  of  upper  with  the 
corresponding  package  of  lower  halves. 
If  there  was  no  irregularity,  as  the  day’s 
work  commenced  with  packages  of  entire 
bills,  a package  of  lower  should  be  found 
for  every  package  of  upper  halves.  But 
when  the  last  two  packages  were  reached, 
to  the  amazement  and  alarm  of  every 
counter,  they  would  not  match  at  all. 
Every  counter  knew  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  each  was  in  terror  lest  he  or 
she  should  be  the  one  suspected.  Some 
of  the  young  women  were  in  tears,  and 
one  or  two  gave  indications  of  hysterics. 
They  were  dismissed  with  the  assurance 
that  no  suspicion  rested  upon  them,  and 
that  they  would  have  no  trouble  if  they 
kept  the  facts  to  themselves  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  next  morning  Cornwell  was  called 
into  the  private  room  of  the  Register  and 
shown  to  a chair  directly  in  front  of  that 
officer,  who,  without  noticing  him,  went 
on  with  his  regular  work.  Cornwell  soon 
became  nervous,  and  in  an  excited  man- 
ner asked  what  was  wanted  of  him.  I re- 
plied that  I had  an  impression  that  there 
was  something  which  he  ought  to  disclose 


to  me,  and  that  I wanted  him  to  consider 
thoroughly, without  interruption.  He  in- 
sisted that  he  must  return  to  his  duties. 
I said  that  I had  had  him  excused  for  the 
day  in  order  that  he  might  assist  me  in 
the  investigation  of  an  irregularity.  He 
soon  became  excited,  and  as  he  appeared 
to  be  summoning  his  fortitude  to  meet  an 
emergency,  I suddenly  said  to  him, 

44  Cornwell,  you  have  been  stealing,  and 
your  thefts  have  been  detected !” 

I should  fail  if  I attempted  to  describe 
the  effect  of  these  few  words.  His  emo- 
tion was  pitiable.  A deathly  pallor  cov- 
ered his  face,  and  he  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  swallow  something  which  he  could  not. 
As  commonly  happens,  Satan  deserted  his 
victim,  and  his  first  words  were  a fatal 
confession.  After  a supreme  effort  at  self- 
control  he  said, 

44  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?” 

“That  is  of  no  importance,”  I said. 
44  What  I want  of  you  is  to  tell  me  how 
much  you  have  taken,  and  where  it  is.” 

He  made  no  effort  or  struggle,  but  gave 
up  at  once.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a 
small  blank  book, in  which  he  had  entered 
from  day  to  day,  in  regular  order,  the 
amount  of  his  stealings.  The  following 
had  been  his  method  of  procedure:  He 
received  from  the  Treasurer  daily,  for  ex- 
ample, $100,000,  in  ten  packages  of  $10,000 
each,  and  became  accountable  for  them. 
After  seeing  the  whole  bills  divided  in  the 
machine,  it  was  his  duty  to  deliver  and 
take  a receipt  for  an  equal  number  of 
packages  of  upper  halves  from  one  divi- 
sion and  of  lower  halves  from  the  other 
division  of  the  counters,  so  that  the  same 
number  of  packages  of  divided  bills  should 
be  sent  to  the  counting  divisions  which 
he  had  received  in  entire  bills  from  the 
Treasurer.  Having  abstracted  a package 
of  upper  halves  at  one  time  and  of  lower 
halves  at  another  while  the  bills,  after 
having  been  counted,  were  being  thrown 
into  the  furnace,  he  could  then  take  a 
package  of  whole  bills  from  those  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasurer,  and  by  substitu- 
ting the  packages  of  stolen  halves  for  them 
in  the  delivery  to  the  counters,  his  account 
would  appear  to  be  correct.  He  would 
deliver  to  the  counters  just  as  many  di- 
vided packages  as  he  had  received  whole 
ones.  But  the  two  stolen  packages  would 
not  fit  or  match  together,  as  had  been 
shown  in  the  investigation  of  the  preced- 
ing day. 

I called  a carriage;  he  entered  it  with 
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me,  and  we  drove  to  his  house  in  George- 
town. On  one  of  the  upper  floors  he  un- 
locked a small  room,  in  which  there  was 
a new  safe  with  a combination  lock.  This 
he  also  opened,  took  from  it  and  delivered 
to  me  one  package  of  $100,000  in  coupon 
5-20  bonds,  into  which  he  had  converted 
a portion  of  his  booty  through  a firm  of 
brokers  in  New  York;  $50,000  in  whole 
demand  notes;  and  packages  of  halves 
representing  $20,000  more,  making  in  the 
aggregate  $170,000.  Except  a difference 
of  a few  dollars,  caused  by  converting  the 
demand  notes  at  a premium  into  bonds, 
this  aggregate  agreed  with  the  account  of 
his  abstractions,  entered  from  day  to  day 
as  they  were  made, upon  his  account-book. 
He  strenuously  insisted  that  this  amount 
comprised  every  dollar  of  his  thefts,  and 
we  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  his  statement. 

He  was  indicted,  and  upon  his  own 
confession  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the 
ijA  otentiary,  where  I lost  sight  of  him, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  his  subsequent 
career.  He  maintained  to  the  last  that 
he  never  intended  to  wrong  the  United 
States.  These  notes,  he  said,  had  been 
issued  at  par,  the  government  having  re- 
ceived 100  cents  for  each  dollar  of  them. 
If  they  were  redeemed  at  the  same  rate, 
the  government  was  no  loser.  They  hap- 
pened to  be  worth  a premium  of  sixty  per 
cent. ; he  thought  he  had  as  good  a right 
to  make  that  premium  as  the  government. 
He  had  always  intended  to  restore  the 
par  of  these  notes  to  the  Treasury.  To 
that  end  he  had  converted  enough  of 
them  to  purchase  $100,000  in  coupon 
bonds,  which  he  intended  to  place  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasury  conscience  fund. 
His  appropriation  of  the  sixty  per  cent, 
premium,  he  insisted,  was  no  crime,  and 
he  thought  it  was  not  even  prohibited  by 
the  Treasury  regulations.  It  is  scarcely 


necessary  to  say  that  this  reasoning  nei- 
ther satisfied  the  Treasury  officers  nor  did 
it  saye  him  from  the  penitentiary. 

No  loss  to  the  Treasury  could  possibly 
have  occurred  in  two  of  the  instances 
above  mentioned. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  there  were 
many  members  of  Congress  and  others 
who  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  so 
large  an  amount  of  money  as  $3,000,000,- 
000  could  possibly  have  been  received  into 
the  Treasury,  securities  issued  for  it,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  entitled  to  them,  without  error 
or  fraud,  or  any  loss  to  the  government. 
It  was  even  suspected  that  the  officers 
connected  with  the  issue  of  these  securi- 
ties must  in  some  manner  have  profited 
thereby.  Accordingly  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  each  of  the  two  or  three  succeeding 
Congresses  was  to  raise  a special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury  officers  well  knew  that  no  fraud 
'or  irregularity  could  have  occurred  with- 
out immediate  detection  in  the  Treasury. 
They  therefore  regarded  the  proceedings 
of  the  committees  with  quiet  unconcern. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  investigation 
cases  were  found  which  were  supposed  to 
involve  the  integrity  of  some  of  these  offi- 
cers, and  they  were  notified  that  their  im- 
mediate appearance  before  the  committee 
was  necessary  to  their  reputations.  They 
did  not  appear,  however,  and  in  every 
case  the  committee  found  the  explanation. 
These  investigations  were,  as  they  should 
have  been,  thorough  and  exhaustive.  But 
neither  committee  discovered  any  error, 
fraud,  or  loss  to  the  government  in  the 
department  of  the  Treasury  proper.  No 
credit  belongs  to  or  was  ever  claimed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  this  result; 
but  it  should  at  least  be  regarded  as  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  perfection  of 
the  Treasury  system. 


A DEAD  SOLDIER. 

BY  GEORGE  EDGAR  MONTGOMERY. 

HE  sleeps  at  last — a hero  of  his  race. 

Dead! — and  the  night  lies  softly  on  his  face, 
While  the  faint  summer  stars,  like  sentinels, 
Hover  above  his  lonely  resting-place. 

A soldier,  yet  less  soldier  than  a man — 

Who  gave  to  justice  what  a soldier  can: 

The  courage  of  his  arm,  his  patient  heart, 

And  the  fire-soul  that  flamed  when  wrong  began. 
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Not  Caesar,  Alexander,  Antonine, 

No  despot  bom  of  the  old  warrior  line, 

Napoleons  of  the  sword,  whose  cruel  hands 
Caught  at  the  throat  of  love  upon  its  shrine— 

But  one  who  worshipped  in  the  sweeter  years 

Those  rights  that  men  have  gained  with  blood  and  tears; 

Who  led  his  armies  like  a priest  of  men, 

And  fought  his  battles  with  anointed  spears. 


TWO  LETTERS. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 


I. 

FROM  THE  GOTHAM  GAZETTE  OF  APRIL  21. 

rSOH  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

Georgetown,  Demerara,  April  1. 

I ARRIVED  here  last  Sunday,  safe  and 
sound,  and  I expect  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed shortly  to  the  scene  of  the  boundary 
dispute  between  England  and  Venezuela. 
1 have  heard  of  a boat  sailing  next  week 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  on  which  I 
hope  to  secure  a passage.  Although  there 
has  been  a fortnight  or  so  of  pleasant 
weather,  the  rainy  season  is  not  yet  over, 
and  travelling  is  not  altogether  as  easy  or 
as  pleasant  as  it  might  be. 

I cannot  say  that  I regret  the  delay,  as 
it  has  enabled  me  to  make  acquaintance 
here  with  a few  charming  people,  from 
whom  I expect  to  take  useful  letters  when 
I go  on  my  journey. 

For  another  reason  also  I am  not  dis- 
satisfied that  I have  been  forced  to  re- 
main in  this  hospitable  town.  The  delay 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Walter  Stead,  an 
American  citizen  of  English  birth,  and  a 
man  of  singular  courage  and  nobility  of 
character.  It  has  enabled  me  also  to  se- 
cure from  Mr.  Stead’s  own  mouth  a full 
and  exact  account  of  the  extraordinary 
attack  recently  made  upon  him  in  the  in- 
terior, up  the  Essequibo  River.  Although 
Mr.  Stead,  like  other  men  of  positive  con- 
victions and  unhesitating  boldness,  has 
not  a few  enemies  here,  I find  that  there  is 
a general  agreement  of  opinion  that  the 
outrage  on  him  should  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated, and  that  condign  punishment 
should  be  meted  out  to  the  survivors  of 
the  strange  people  against  whom  be  has 
had  to  defend  himself.  That  any  portion 
of  the  treasure  he  risked  his  life  to  pro- 
tect can  now  be  recovered  is  extremely 
doubtful. 


Mr.  Stead  came  to  British  Guiana  as  a 
representative  of  the  Essequibo  Gold  Com- 
pany, an  American  organization,  of  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Sargent  is  president.  Al- 
though the  mines  have  never  received 
adequate  attention,  it  has  been  known  for 
centuries  that  there  was  gold  in  abun- 
dance in  the  mountains  of  Guiana. 

It  was  in  this  country  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  placed  his  El  Dorado,  folio 
in  this  the  belief  of  the  earlier  Spaniards; 
and  when  Choiseul  sent  out  his  12,000 
colonists  here  in  1763,  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  be  able  to  develop  the  gold 
mines;  but  so  great  was  the  mortality 
consequent  on  bad  management  that 
within  five  years  after  the  arrival  of  this 
colony  barely  a thousand  survived.  The 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  been  part- 
ly to  blame  for  this  neglect  of  the  golden 
treasure  which  lies  almost  within  man’s 
grasp.  And  at  one  time  the  fear  of  the 
Indians  was  also  a deterrent.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Caribs  were  cannibals;  now 
they  have  mostly  died  out.  The  Arau- 
cans  are  natives  of  high  intelligence  and 
unusual  courage.  Not  a few  of  the  bush 
tribes  retain  flitting  traces  of  their  former 
Christianity, which  now  commingles  with 
their  degraded  superstitions.  In  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Essequibo 
there  has  been  rumored  to  be  a tribe  of 
White  Indians,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
the  last  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  living 
to-day  as  their  ancestors  lived  under  the 
Incas  when  the  Spaniards  conquered  the 
country.  That  such  a tribe  still  exists  lias 
hitherto  been  but  a doubtful  rumor,  as  no 
white  man  had  ever  succeeded  in  penetra- 
ting into  their  country.  But  to-day,  al- 
though we  know  little  more  about  them, 
we  know  at  least  that  such  a tribe  does 
exist.  Mr.  Walter  Stead  has  good  rea- 
son to  remember  them,  and  it  is  the  tale 
of  his  misadventures  in  their  country 
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that  I shall  try  to  tell  in  this  letter,  re- 
gretting only  that  my  feeble  pen  cannot 
reproduce  adequately  the  stirring  accents 
of  Mr.  Stead’s  story  as  I heard  it  from 
his  own  lips. 

I must  begin  by  saying  that  although 
it  has  been  well  known  for  centuries  that 
there  was  abundant  gold  in  the  moun- 
tains where  the  many  rivers  which  trav- 
erse Guiana  have  their  source,  hitherto 
the  attempts  to  get  at  it  have  been  spas- 
modic and  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  upper  waters  of  the  Caroni,  in 
Venezuela,  and  at  Arataya,  in  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, the  prospector  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful, and  many  a bag  of  golden  dust 
has  rewarded  his  enterprise.  But  it  was 
not  until  a strong  syndicate  of  Americans, 
headed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sargent,  organized 
the  Essequibo  Gold  Company  that  any 
serious  endeavor  was  made  to  wrest  the 
precious  metal  from  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Acarai  Mountains. 

The  Essequibo  Gold  Company,  support- 
ed by  abundant  capital,  was  able  to  make 
a careful  survey  of  the  situation.  Its 
agents  skilfully  prospected  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  British  Guiana. 
The  reports  they  sent  home  were  com- 
pared, and  the  specimens  of  ore  they  for- 
warded were  assayed ; and  the  consensus 
of  expert  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  best  to  begin  operations  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  Essequibo  water  shed, 
between  the  Zibingatzako  Pass  and  Mount 
Turako.  Two  years  ago  a body  of  ex- 
perienced Californian  miners  was  got 
together  and  despatched  to  Demerara, 
whence  the  men,  with  their  tools,  were 
sent  up  the  Essequibo  as  far  as  the  King 
William  IV.  Cataract.  Hence  they  had 
still  to  push  their  way  into  the  tropical 
wilderness  nearly  a hundred  miles  fur- 
ther, through  the  territory  pf  the  friendly 
tribe  of  the  Taruma  Indians. 

For  now  eighteen  months  these  reso- 
lute Americans  have  been  hard  at  work 
digging  gold  from  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Acarai.  It  has  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  provide  these  sturdy  miners  with  the 
improved  machinery  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  Hydraulic  mining,  for 
example,  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 
Although  the  enterprise  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage,  the  works  are  still  of 
the  most  primitive  character.  Yet  the 
results  have  been  very  encouraging,  and 
the  yield  of  gold  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  facilities  of  approach  have  been  im- 


proved, although  they  are  still  wholly 
inadequate.  A monthly  messenger  de- 
scends from  the  miners  to  Demerara;  the 
products  of  the  washings  come  down 
every  quarter;  and  supplies  and  re-en- 
forcements  are  sent  up  from  the  coast  at 
least  twice  a year.  In  the  organization 
of  these  means  of  communication  Mr. 
Stead  has  been  invaluable.  For  a year  he 
has  been  here,  going  to  and  fro,  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  every  detail  of  the  work, 
and  devising  improved  methods  for  its 
accomplishment.  And  it  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  duty  that  he  met  with  misfor- 
tune, and  was  forced  to  fight  for  his  life. 

Before  setting  forth  the  details  of.  his 
brave  struggle — one  man  against  many — 
I ought,  perhaps,  to  try  to  set  before  you 
the  man  himself.  At  first  sight  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  cast  in  heroic  mould.  He 
is  shorter  than  the  average,  and  his  figure 
is  slim  rather  than  sturdy.  But,  slight 
as  he  is,  he  is  wiry  and  tough;  and  his 
meagre  form  sheathes  a soul  as  noble  as 
any  in  the  breast  of  a Crusader  of  old. 
Although  Mr.  Stead  is  not  yet  forty,  his 
hair,  a rich  bronze,  is  already  beginning 
to  be  streaked  with  gray,  and  the  deep 
lines  on  his  thin  face  tell  the  same  tale  of 
hard  battling  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
His  eyes  are  restless  and  yet  piercing. 
His  expression  is  self-reliant;  one  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  at  first  sight,  “ Here  is 
a shrewd  man,  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self.” And  when  occasion  serves,  Mr. 
Stead  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  as  I 
shall  show. 

Mr.  Stead  reached  the  mines  some  two 
months  ago,  bearing  letters  and  instruc- 
tions. The  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany’s works  there  was  beginning  to  get 
a little  uneasy  about  the  accumulated 
gold,  which  was  increasing  with  unex- 
pected rapidity,  and  yet  he  was  not  able 
to  send  down  a detachment  of  men  to 
guard  the  treasure  to  the  coast.  There 
were  rumors  of  uneasiness  among  the  sur- 
viving Caribs,  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  a friendly 
Taruma  had  come  into  the  camp  with 
a strange  story  about  some  marauding 
expedition  of  the  alleged  tribe  of  White 
Indians,  whose  possible  identity  with  the 
surviving  people  of  the  Incas  I have  al- 
ready recorded.  That  such  a tribe  even 
existed  has  hitherto  been  doubtful,  and 
the  superintendent,  although  he  was  not 
a little  alarmed  by  the  reports,  which 
came  to  him  from  two  or  three  sources, 
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was  not  at  all  convinced  either  that  these 
Inca  Indians  were  on  the  war-path,  or 
even  that  there  was  any  such  tribe.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  the  time  came  for  Mr. 
Stead’s  departure,  and  he  offered  to  bear 
down  to  the  coast  as  much  gold-dust  as  lie 
could  carry  in  a belt  around  his  waist, 
the  superintendent  accepted  his  proposal 
gladly.  Although  spare,  as  I have  said, 
Mr.  Stead  is  a man  of  unusual  strength, 
and  he  was  able  to  bestow  on  his  person 
about  forty  pounds’  weight  of  gold,  worth 
approximately  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
flat  ingots  of  the  precious  metal  were  sew- 
ed into  a broad  belt  or  jacket,  girt  tightly 
about  the  waist,  and  supported  by  straps 
over  the  shoulders.  This  jacket-belt  was 
made  for  him  by  a native  woman. 

For  the  most  part  the  long  and  weari- 
some journey  was  to  be  made  in  a canoe, 
and  the  burden  of  the  gold  was  therefore 
far  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  necessary  for  Mr.  Stead  to  cover  the 
distance  on  foot. 

The  bearer  of  the  treasure  was  amply 
armed.  He  carried  a repeating  rifle,  and 
he  wore  a revolver  at  his  waist.  He  was 
to  be  accompanied  throughout  his  trip  by 
one  white  man,  and  one  only.  This  com- 
panion was  a fellow-employ 6 of  the  Esse- 
quibo  Gold  Company,  Mr.  Thomas  Austin, 
also  an  American,  but  a man  of  far  less 
readiness  of  resource  and  strength  of 
character  than  Mr.  Stead.  Austin  had 
occupied  a humble  position  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company,  and  the  climate  had 
broken  his  health,  so  that  he  begged  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  Demerara  with 
Mr.  Stead,  to  whose  recommendation,  in- 
deed, lie  owed  his  engagement. 

The  canoe  which  was  to  bear  the  in- 
trepid travellers  on  their  long  and  lone- 
some voyage  was  of  the  kind  called  by 
the  natives  a “wood-skin” — that  is  to 
say,  it  was  made  from  the  heavy  bark  of 
the  purple-heart;  it  was  about  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  it  could  carry  comfortably  the 
two  voyagers,  with  a supply  of  provi- 
sions sufficient  for  their  journey. 

On  the  first  stage  of  the  journey,  down 
to  the  King  William  IV.  Falls,  the  two 
Americans  were  accompanied  by  a band 
of  the  friendly  Tarumas;  but  after  as- 
sisting Mr.  Stead  and  his  companion  over 
the  portage  around  the  falls,  these  Ind- 
ians bade  them  farewell,  and  returned  to 
their  own  country,  not  daring  to  venture 
into  the  wilder  Carib  territory,  through 
which  the  Essequibo  River  passes.  Mr. 


Stead  is  now  inclined  to  helieve  that  the 
Tarumas  were  also  affrighted  by  the  ru- 
mors about  the  White  Indians. 

This  passage  through  the  land  of  the 
Caribs  was  always  accounted  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  voyage  down  the 
river  from  the  mines  to  the  coast.  Mr. 
Stead  and  Austin  accomplished  it  without 
delay  or  mishap.  For  hours  they  floated 
down  with  the  swollen  current,  making 
no  other  exertion  than  was  needed  to  keep 
the  canoe  in  the  swiftest  channel.  For 
hours  they  sped  along  in  the  midst  of  the 
oppressive  silence  of  a South- American 
forest — a vast  and  deadly  stillness,  awful 
beyond  belief,  and  broken  only  now  and 
again  by  a startling  scream.  At  noon 
sometimes  a booming  crash  would  echo 
through  the  forest,  followed  by  a clang 
like  tliat  of  an  iron  bar  against  a hollow 
tree.  Then  the  silence  would  settle  down 
again,  and  it  might  be  an  hour  or  more 
before  a piercing  half  human  and  wholly 
terrible  shriek  would  shrill  out.  Toward 
night,  again,  as  the  twilight  fell  and  the 
long  shadows  of  the  twisted  trees  lay 
black  and  contorted  on  the  water,  a cry 
would  suddenly  rend  the  air— a weird, 
blood-curdling  yell;  and  the  travellers 
would  tire  themselves  in  vain  effort  to  ac- 
count for  it.  And  through  these  horrible 
sounds,  and  through  this  still  more  horri- 
ble silence,  the  two  Americans  fared  for- 
ward to  the  settlements  of  civilization  on 
the  coast. 

Through  the  territory  of  the  Caribs  they 
passed  without  adventure  or  misadven- 
ture. It  was  not  until  they  came  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Makarapan  Mountains 
that  they  had  the  first  suggestion  of  im- 
pending evil.  They  landed  for  dinner  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  stream,  and  as 
they  were  about  to  prepare  their  simple 
repast  there  appeared  before  them  sudden- 
ly three  stalwart  warriors.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Stead  saw  them  reflected  on  the  sur- 
face of  a pool  of  water  spreading  from  a 
bubbling  spring  beside  which  the  trav- 
ellers had  seated  themsel  ves,  and  he  was 
able  to  grasp  his  repeating  rifle  in  time  to 
confront  the  strange  visitors.  Apparently 
the  new-comers  knew  what  fire-arms  were, 
although  they  themselves  were  equipped 
only  with  bows  and  arrows.  They  ad- 
vanced and  stood  before  the  two  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Stead  stared  at  them  in  sur- 
prise, as  he  saw  how  they  differed  from 
the  ordinary  native  of  the  Essequibo  Val- 
ley. The  Indians  of  Guiana  adorn  their 
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bodies  in  fantastic  patterns,  with  a red 
paint  which  is  highly  scented,  and  they 
wear  necklaces  of  boars’  teeth.  The  three 
men  who  stood  before  Stead  were  unpaint- 
ed, and  they  wore  only  ornaments  of  fea- 
thers; and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  their 
skins,  although  not  white,  were  far  lighter 
in  color  than  any  Indian’s. 

For  a moment  the  two  groups  stood 
silently  facing  one  another.  Then  the 
White  Indians,  as  Mr.  Stead  calls  them, 
drew  nearer,  and  the  one  who  seemed  to 
be  their  leader  spoke.  Austin,  who  had 
been  longer  in  South  America  than  Stead, 
said  that  the  only  word  he  could  recognize 
was  “ gold.”  At  first  this  seemed  to  have 
no  significance,  but  when  the  chief  ap- 
proached Stead,  and  touched  the  treasure- 
belt  he  wore  beneath  his  shirt,  and  sought 
to  remove  it,  then  the  Americans  knew 
that  the  White  Indians  were  aware  of  the 
object  of  their  journey,  and  that  thereafter 
they  might  have  to  defend  the  gold  with 
their  lives.  How  the  Indians  got  wind 
of  the  precious  belt  it  was  impossible  to 
say,  but  Mr.  Stead  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  one  of  the  Taruma  Indians — perhaps 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  made 
his  treasure-belt — spied  out  the  secret,  and 
managed  to  communicate  it  to  the  men 
who  now  sought  to  waylay  him.  When 
the  White  Indian  reached  out  for  the  belt, 
Mr.  Stead  sternly  thrust  off  the  fellow’s 
hand,  and  with  energetic  gestures  indica- 
ted that  the  treasure  was  his,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  surrendered.  Among  most 
savage  races  sign-language  is  highly  de- 
veloped, and  the  three  men  who  stood  be- 
fore Stead  obviously  understood  his  em- 
phatic negation.  They  made  another  vain 
effort,  and  then  they  withdrew  into  the 
heavy  woods  which  spread  away  from  the 
river  on  both  sides. 

At  Mr.  Stead’s  suggestion,  the  two 
Americans  hastily  reloaded  their  canoe, 
and  dropped  down  the  river  a dozen  miles 
or  more,  stopping  at  last  on  the  other  side 
at  a bend  of  the  stream,  where  there  seemed 
to  be  a level  space  of  grass.  Here  they 
made  a hasty  meal,  having  started  a fire 
at  the  roots  of  a withered  cotton-wood  tree 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  clearing. 

Around  this  tree  the  ground  seemed  to 
have  been  carefully  cleared,  and  at  a dis- 
tance of  a dozen  yards  or  so  there  was  a 
circle  of  white  stones,  so  regularly  placed 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  accept 
them  as  having  been  arranged  by  human 
hands.  Throughout  Guiana  the  huge  cot- 


ton-wood decays  into  fantastic  shapes  like 
the  skeleton  of  a demon.  Austin  told 
his  companion  that  the  natives  are  very 
superstitious  about  the  cotton-wood,  and 
will  never  cut  one  down,  or  even  throw 
stones  at  it,  believing  that  misfortune  will 
surely  follow  if  they  do.  Many  are  the 
strange  beliefs  among  the  Indians.  “There 
is  even  known  to  be  a tribe,”  said  Austin, 
“which  worships  a sacred  bird.”  Mr. 
Stead  recalled  the  custom  of  the  Incas  in 
the  old  days  of  Peruvian  civilization,  when 
the  monarch  wore  upright  in  his  turban 
three  feathers  of  a rare  and  curious  bird, 
the  coraquenque.  This  biped  was  sacred 
to  the  ruler ; it  served  only  to  supply  the 
plume  which  was  the  badge  of  sovereign- 
ty; and  if  an  ordinary  citizen  killed  one, 
the  penalty  was  death. 

The  two  Americans  had  built  their  fire 
in  the  prickly  spurs  of  the  tree,  feeding  it 
with  chips  from  the  withered  branches, 
which  still  extended  from  the  hollow 
trunk.  When  they  were  finishing  their 
repast  the  fire  had  burned  well  into  the 
roots,  and  the  whole  tree  began  to  blaze 
up.  As  the  smoke  poured  thick  through 
the  rotten  trunk,  as  through  a chimney, 
there  was  a noise  of  wings  and  a weird 
hooting,  and  an  awkward  fowl  flew  up 
out  of  the  hollow,  where  it  had  been  re- 
posing. 

Obeying  a sudden  impulse,  Stead  seized 
his  gun,  and  as  the  fleeting  object  was 
outlined  against  the  fading  twilight,  he 
fired,  and  brought  it  down  with  a single 
shot. 

“ Let’s  hope  I haven’t  killed  the  sacred 
bird !”  he  cried,  as  the  gory  mass  of  fea- 
thers fell  to  the  ground. 

But  that  was  exactly  what  he  had  un- 
wittingly done;  and  the  evil  deed  brought 
dire  misfortune.  As  the  echo  of  the  shot 
died  away,  the  two  Americans  heard  a 
long  loud  whistle,  almost  human,  but  with 
a ghoulish  shrillness. 

“Now  we  shall  have  bad  luck,”  said 
Austin,  shivering  despite  the  fire  before 
which  he  was  standing. 

“Why?”  asked  Stead. 

“Because  that  is  the  call  of  the  Didi, 
and  it  always  forebodes  evil  to  those  who 
hear  it.” 

Mr.  Stead  was  aware  that  the  Didi  is  an 
unknown  and  unseen  evil  spirit,  which 
the  natives  believe  to  lurk  in  the  dark 
depths  of  the  forest.  To  him  is  attributed 
any  sudden  death  or  mysterious  disap- 
pearance. But  Mr.  Stead  is  not  supersti- 
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tious;  laughing  lightly  at  Austin’s  evi- 
dent dread,  he  stepped  into  the  brush  and 
brought  forth  the  body  of  the  bird. 

“It  is  like  the  coraquenque,”  he  said, 
as  he  held  it  in  his  hand.  “ See,  here  are 
the  three  royal  feathers.” 

“ Hush !”  whispered  Austin,  suddenly, 
gripping  his  arm.  “We  have  been  fol- 
lowed. Don’t  you  hear  the  paddles  ?” 

Stead  listened  intently,  and  from  the 
distance  there  came  a succession  of  faint 
sounds. 

“ They  are  on  our  trail,”  said  Austin. 

“ Who »”  asked  Stead. 

“The  White  Indians,”  answered  Aus- 
tin. “They  know  that  you  have  the 
gold,  and  they  will  not  cease  from  fol- 
lowing us  till  they  get  it.  Don’t  you  hear 
them  ?” 

Again  the  two  Americans  held  their 
breath  as  they  bent  forward  listening. 
From  over  the  water  there  came  a regu- 
lar rhythmical  sound  as  of  paddle  strokes. 
Then  suddenly  there  rang  out  again  the 
shrill,  uncanny  whistle  of  the  Didi. 

“I’m  going  to  get  out  of  this,”  cried 
Austin. 

Mr.  Stead  threw  down  the  body  of  the 
bird.  4 4 If  there  is  some  one  on  our  track,  ” 
he  said,  4 4 we  had.  best  not  stand  in  the 
glare  of  this  fire.  Nobody  could  ask  a 
better  mark  than  we  are  here.” 

They  stepped  back  into  the  shadow. 
Fortunately  they  had  not  unloaded  the 
wood-skin, and  Mr.  Stead  had  not  removed 
the  treasure-belt  from  his  waist.  Their 
canoe  was  hidden  in  the  shrubbery  which 
thickly  fringed  the  river  a few  yards  be- 
low the  point  where  they  had  lighted 
their  fire.  When  they  came  to  the  wood- 
skin,  night  was  already  settling  down  on 
them.  Only  the  blazing  tree  cast  a ruddy 
glow. 

Austin  got  into  the  boat  at  once;  but 
Stead,  after  handing  his  rifle  to  his  com- 
panion, stood  on  the  shore,  hidden  in  the 
darkness,  peering  forward  to  see  if  they 
were  really  pursued. 

“ Come  on,”  cried  Austin ; 44  we  are  los- 
ing time.” 

44  Why  need  we  go?”  said  Stead.  “I 
want  first  to  make  sure  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  flight.” 

“Reason  enough,”  Austin  answered. 
44  If  you  had  been  in  this  country  as  long 
as  I,  you  would  know  that  the  Didi  never 
brought  anybody  good  luck.” 

Stead  did  not  answer.  At  that  instant 
he  saw  the  bow  of  a canoe  come  out  of 
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the  shadow  into  the  light  of  the  flaming 
cotton-wood. 

There  were  three  men  in  this  canoe; 
two  of  them  were  paddling,  and  one  was 
seated  in  the  centre.  They  were  the 
three  White  Indians  who  had  visited  the 
two  Americans  in  the  afternoon. 

“What  are  you  waiting  for  now ?” 
Austin  whispered,  in  a trembling  voice. 

44  You  see  they  are  after  us.  Get  into  the 
boat  at  once,  and  we  can  still  escape  them.” 

Stead  looked  at  his  companion  with 
some  slight  surprise.  “I  don’t  think,” 
he  said,  “that  two  Americans  ought  to 
run  away  from  three  Indians.” 

“ But  we  don’t  know  how  many  more 
they  have  coming  with  them,”  answered 
Austin,  pettishly.  “Enough  of  this  fool- 
ishness, I say.  Get  in  now,  or  I’ll  push 
off  without  you.” 

Stead  said  nothing,  but  silently  watch- 
ed the  three  men  make  fast  their  canoe 
and  step  out  on  land.  They  looked  up 
the  river,  and  one  of  them  gave  a doleful 
cry.  It  was  repeated  from  far  over  the 
water,  and  then  taken  up  again  and 
again,  farther  and  farther  off. 

“They  have  a dozen  more  wood-skins 
on  the  way  down  here,”  said  the  timorous 
Austin.  44 1 give  you  fair  warning  I am 
not  going  to  stay  here  to  count  them. 
With  you  or  without  you,  I’m  off.” 

Before  Stead  could  reply,  a second 
canoe  came  in  sight.  As  it  touched  the 
bank,  five  more  of  the  White  Indians 
alighted  from  it.  The  three  who  had 
first  landed  drew  near  to  the  tree  on  fire. 
One  of  these  almost  stepped  on  the  car- 
cass of  the  bird  Stead  had  shot.  He 
stopped  and  picked  it  up,  and  gave  a sud- 
den wail  of  sorrow.  The  others  had  no 
sooner  laid  eyes  on  the  slain  bird,  with 
its  sacred  feathers  bedraggled  with  blood, 
than  they  too  made  a pitiful  cry.  Then, 
as  the  new-comers  approached,  the  bird 
was  pointed  out,  and  all  eight  of  the 
White  Indians  raised  a fierce  yell. 
Though  the  language  was  unknown, 
the  meaning  of  their  outcry  was  plain 
enough — they  would  seek  revenge  for 
this  sacrilege.  And  so,  by  his  innocent 
shot,  Mr.  Stead  had  added  a religious 
fervor  to  their  pursuit;  and  they  sought 
now  not  only  his  treasure,  but  his  life 
as  well. 

Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  withdraw.  But  when  he 
turned  to  join  Austin  in  the  wood-skin, 
he  found  that  it  was  gone.  Affrighted 
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by  the  revengeful  shriek,  Austin  had  de- 
serted him.  Mr.  Stead  was  alone,  with- 
out a friend,  without  a boat,  without  food. 
He  had  nothing  but  his  treasure-belt 
and  his  revolver,  with  the  twenty  or 
thirty  cartridges  he  happened  to  have  on 
his  person. 

At  this  moment  a third  canoe  appeared, 
and  five  more  White  Indians  were  added 
to  the  group  gathered  about  the  fire. 
Mr.  Stead  took  advantage  of  the  noise 
and  excitement  which  arose  among  his 
foes  as  they  showed  the  new-comers  the 
body  of  the  bird  he  had  slain,  and  crept 
farther  back  into  the  bushes  as  noiseless- 
ly as  he  could.  Escape  by  way  of  the 
river  was  impossible,  now  that  Austin 
had  abandoned  him.  To  get  away  from 
the  water  into  the  woods  which  masked 
the  hills  was  his  sole  chance  of  safety. 
For  the  moment  the  one  thing  needful 
was  to  take  himself  out  of  sight  of  the  rap- 
idly increasing  band  of  White  Indians, 
who  were  determined  to  kill  him,  moved 
now  by  the  double  motive  of  avenging  a 
sacrilege  and  of  plundering  his  treasure. 
After  lie  might  get  clear  of  tiled*,  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  make  plans  for  return- 
ing to  the  settlements  of  civilization. 

With  every  muscle  at  its  highest  ten- 
sion, Mr.  Stead  wormed  his  way  along  the 
ground,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his 
gold,  which  even  then,  in  the  dire  extrem- 
ity of  his  danger,  he  did  not  think  of  aban- 
doning. Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  he 
crawled  away  from  the  fatal  spot.  At 
every  step  he  expected  to  betray  himself. 
Every  minute  he  feared  to  see  the  White 
Indians  scatter  in  pursuit  of  him.  To  this 
day  he  does  not  know  why  they  made  no 
immediate  effort  to  discover  his  where- 
abouts. The  shot  that  killed  the  cora- 
quenque  was  fired  when  they  were  in  hear- 
ing, but  two  minutes  before  they  came  in 
sight,  and  the  bird  must  yet  have  been 
warm  with  life  when  they  took  it  in  their 
hands.  Why  it  was  that  they  did  not 
make  an  instant  search  for  the  man,  who 
could  not  have  been  far  off,  is  to  him 
inexplicable.  Mr.  Stead  is  now  inclined 
to  accept  this  dilatoriness  and  delay  of 
his  enemies  as  the  providential  means  of 
his  escape.  As  it  was,  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  verge  of  the  denser  forest  on 
the  hil  1-side  just  as  the  moon  came  out 
and  flooded  with  light  the  vacant  spaces 
across  which  he  had  fled  but  a few  minutes 
before  under  cover  of  the  friendly  dark- 
ness. 


The  hill  forest  was  distant  barely  half 
a mile  from  the  river-bank,  but  Mr.  Stead 
had  taken  more  than  an  hour  to  make  the 
journey,  on  his  hands  and  knees  mostly, 
except  where  he  arose  to  dash  across  a 
clearing  as  swiftly  as  he  could.  He  sat 
him  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  to 
take  breath  and  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
He  had  only  a vague  idea  as  to  his  exact 
position,  but  he  believed  that  a little  way 
below  the  mountain  rose  abruptly  on 
each  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  river  ran 
through  a narrow  gorge.  On  the  other 
side,  it  might  be  some  ten  or  twenty  miles 
away,  or  it  might  be  more,  there  was  a vil- 
lage of  friendly  Indians,  where  he  had 
once  spent  the  night  on  his  journey  up 
stream  to  the  gold  mines.  If  he  could  but 
get  to  this  village  he  doubted  not  that  he 
could  procure  a wood-skin  and  assistance 
to  continue  his  journey  to  the  coast,  where 
he  had  agreed  to  deliver  the  treasure  which 
now  weighed  him  down. 

The  blazing  tree  by  whose  roots  he  was 
standing  when  he  had  shot  the  fatal  cora- 
quenqueacoupleof  hours  before  had  burnt 
itself  out,  but  on  the  open  space  before  it 
there  was  gathered  a group  of  the  White 
Indians  which  he  reckoned  to  contain  at 
least  fifty.  They  were  drawn  up  in  rings 
about  the  chief — the  tall  man  who  had 
first  addressed  Stead— and  this  chief  seem- 
ed to  be  haranguing  them.  A cry  of 
approval  punctuated  his  sentences,  and 
when  he  concluded  there  arose  a yell  of 
vengeance,  which  Mr.  Stead,  alone  in  the 
darkness  of  the  hill  forest  above  them, 
could  hear,  and  heard  without  fear. 

Yet  it  was  with  a certain  beating  of  the 
heart  that  he  saw  his  foes  scatter  in  search 
of  him  at  last.  While  he  was  recovering 
his  breath  and  resting  his  muscles,  a shout 
from  the  shore  notified  him  that  the  point 
was  discovered  where  the  canoe  had  been 
made  fast.  The  trail  of  Mr.  Stead's  tor-, 
tuous  and  crawling  progress  from  that 
spot  into  the  denser  brushwood  fifty  yards 
away  was  plain.  In  fifteen  minutes 
more  the  White  Indians  in  a compact 
body  were  pressing  forward  on  his  track 
through  the  undergrowth  of  the  foot-hills. 

Then  began  for  Mr.  Stead  a flight  by 
night  which  was  enough  to  break  the 
nerves  of  the  bravest  of  men.  Through 
the  darkness,  in  the  forest,  up  hill  and  on 
the  level,  lighted  only  by  the  chance  rays 
of  the  moon  as  they  broke  through  the 
heavy  foliage,  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  his  golden  burden,  worn  out  by  the 
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labor  of  the  day  and  by  the  haste  of  his 
escape,  on  and  on  he  toiled,  hearing  the 
call  of  his  pursuers,  now  fainter  and  now 
louder,  pushing  ahead,  but  not  know- 
ing where  he  was  going,  and  conscious 
finally  of  naught  but  a struggle  between 
his  love  of  life  and  an  overmastering 
fatigue,  which  multiplied  with  every  step 
he  took. 

At  last  he  could  do  no  more.  He  had 
been  climbing  higher  and  higher,  and  he 
had  come  out  on  a shelf  of  rock,  from 
which  the  mountains  seemed  to  rise  sheer 
before  him.  He  had  no  strength  to  ad- 
vance, even  if  his  benumbed  intelligence 
could  see  a path  upward.  He  sank  down 
where  he  stood,  exhausted  absolutely,  con- 
scious only  that  the  signals  of  his  pursu- 
ers had  been  fainter  of  late.  But  before 
he  could  even  formulate  a hope  that  he 
had  distanced  them,  or  that  they  had  lost 
his  trail,  Nature  claimed  her  own  and  he 
was  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know; 
but  when  he  awoke  the  sun  was  breaking 
over  the  mountains.  He  lay  still,  slowly 
collecting  his  thoughts.  Even  then  he 
could  not  recall  all  the  incidents  of  his 
flight.  He  had  fled,  and  they  had  pur- 
sued, and  he  was  safe  so  far — this  was  all 
he  knew,  and  it  was  almost  all  he  cared. 
How  he  was  to  advance  farther  he  did  not 
know,  or  what  he  was  to  do  next.  His 
bones  ached  as  he  lay  there  on  the  ground, 
his  mouth  was  parched,  and  he  began 
to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger.  He  looked 
about  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  some 
fruit  with  which  he  might  stay  his  stom- 
ach, or  a brook  whereat  he  might  quench 
his  thirst.  He  was  lying  on  a ledge  of 
rock  but  thinly  covered  with  earth,  al- 
though richly  robed  with  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropics.  In  front  of 
him  rose  the  sheer  cliff  which  in  the  dark- 
ness had  barred  his  farther  progress.  It 
was  this  rock,  an  unsurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  darkness,  which  was  now  to  prove 
a means  of  safety  by  day. 

As  Mr.  Stead  gazed  about  him  in  search 
of  what  might  serve  as  meat  and  drink, 
the  light  of  dawn  strengthened,  and  the 
precipice  which  towered  before  him  began 
to  glow  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun. 
In  this  increase  of  light  he  seemed  to  see 
a strange  medley  of  figures  moving  across 
the  face  of  the  rock.  At  first  he  mistrusted 
his  senses,  feeling  that  his  fatigue  had 
perhaps  made  him  subject  to  hallucina- 
tions or  visions.  But  as  he  looked  again 


he  found  that  his  eyes  had  only  half  de- 
ceived him.  The  figures  were  there  before 
him,  but  they  were  motionless.  Carved 
on  the  face  of  the  cliff  in  rude  relief,  they 
were  colored  into  a semblance  of  reality. 

Then  Mr.  Stead  knew  where  he  was. 
He  recognized  the  fact  that  he  had  before 
him  one  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  the  Es- 
sequibo,  which  many  a voyager  had  sought 
and  very  few  had  ever  found.  He  had 
been  told  that  they  existed  in  three  or  four 
places,  and  that  they  were  always  so  situ- 
ated that  they  could  be  seen  from  afar  by 
the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  What 
their  origin  might  be,  nobody  can  declare 
with  precision.  Sometimes  they  are  ap- 
parently commemorative  of  some  royal 
hero  or  some  noble  feat  at  arms;  some- 
times they  are  obviously  explanatory  de- 
vices designed  to  guide  the  wayfarer. 

That  which  Mr.  Stead  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  before  him  belonged  to  this 
latter  class.  It  served  as  a sign-post,  as  it 
were,  to  a way  of  safety.  In  this  case  the 
tinted  sculptures  indicated  a sort  of  profile 
map  of  the  mountains,  with  the  river  flow- 
ing between.  An  outstretched  hand  with 
pointing  finger  showed  the  direction  to  be 
taken  if  the  traveller  desired  to  pass  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stream  by  a hang- 
ing bridge  which  swung  across  the  chasm. 
Rudely  cut  figures  as  rudely  daubed  with 
color  were  proceeding  along  the  paths  and 
passing  over  the  frail  bridge.  Then  Mr. 
Stead  remembered  that  on  the  journey  up 
the  river  they  had  had  to  make  a long 
portage  around  the  mountain  because  the 
stream  here  ran  between  high  walls,  and 
was  not  to  be  ascended  by  boat  on  account 
of  its  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts. 
He  had  never  heard  that  there  was  any 
such  bridge  across  the  river  as  was  seen  in 
the  picture-writing,  but  there  might  very 
well  be.  And  if  there  were,  then  he  had  at 
least  a chance  of  escape.  Once  across  the 
river,  he  thought  he  could  find  his  way  to 
the  village  of  friendly  Indians  a few  miles 
further  below ; then  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney would  be  easy  and  without  danger. 

How  distant  the  bridge  might  be,  if  in- 
deed there  were  any  bridge,  he  could  not 
estimate  from  the  pictorial  outlines  before 
him.  But  whatever  was  the  distance 
the  direction  was  plain,  and  the  journey 
must  be  undertaken.  Mr.  Stead  arose 
and  tightened  the  belt  around  him.  Fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  the  outstretched 
finger,  he  started  along  the  ledge  of  the 
cliff,  and  now  that  full  daylight  helped 
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him,  he  soon  came  to  a break  in  therock 
above  him — a break  through  which  it  was 
easy  to  attain  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 
Here  he  came  out  on  a table-land  less 
densely  covered  with  vegetation.  Al- 
though almost  level,  it  sloped  gently  up- 
ward. A quarter  of  a mile  away  to  his 
right  the  ground  broke,  and  here  he  sup- 
posed the  high  bank  of  the  river  to  be. 
A mile  beyond  him,  or  it  might  be  two, 
the  cliff  of  the  opposite  river-bank  rose 
up,  and  apparently  the  channel  narrowed. 
There,  if  anywhere,  would  be  the  bridge 
which  was  figured  in  the  picture-writing. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Stead  had  proceeded  very 
cautiously,  feeling  his  way  lest  he  should 
walk  into  an  ambush,  looking  back  often 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  followed, 
and  keeping  his  revolver  in  his  hand, 
with  his  finger  on  the  trigger.  But  in 
the  joy  of  seeing  the  table-land  stretch 
away  before  him,  with  the  hope  that  the 
bridge  of  safety  was  but  a mile  or  two 
ahead,  inadvertently  he  paused  for  a mo- 
ment at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  up  which  he 
had  climbed.  For  a few  seconds  only 
was  his  figure  outlined  against  the  sky. 

Brief  as  was  this  space  of  time  it  suf- 
ficed. A cry  arose  from  the  hill  side  be- 
neath him  to  the  left  of  the  path  by 
which  he  had  come;  it  was  the  same  cry 
with  which  the  White  Indians  in  the 
first  canoe  had  called  to  their  comrades 
in  the  other  boats.  Instantly  it  was  re- 
peated— first  to  the  right  of  him,  then 
again  to  the  left,  then  four  or  five  times 
farther  down  the  hill  side.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  these  calls: 
he  was  discovered,  and  the  enemy  was  on 
his  trail. 

Mr.  Stead  looked  over  the  cliff  again. 
Not  one  of  the  White  Indians  was  in 
sight.  So  lie  knew  he  had  a good  start. 
To  stand  still  was  but  to  invite  death. 
His  one  chance  of  life  lay  in  reaching  the 
bridge  first.  He  set  off  at  once  at  a rapid 
pace  notwithstanding  the  heavy  weight 
of  treasure  which  lined  his  belt.  If  it 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  save  his  life, 
he  was  ready  to  abandon  the  gold,  but 
only  under  the  most  desperate  circum- 
stances did  he  intend  to  give  it  up.  The 
pursuers  meant  to  kill  him  and  to  get  his 
precious  burden;  and  Mr.  Stead  was  re- 
solved to  prevent,  if  he  could,  their  doing 
either. 

Knowing  that  his  enemies  were  now 
following  him  closely,  he  looked  back 
with  every  few  steps  he  took.  In  the 


fear  of  a fatigue  which  might  prevent  his 
reaching  his  object,  he  dared  not  over- 
exert himself,  but  he  walked  as  fast  as  he 
thought  wise.  He  rested  himself  now 
and  again  by  breaking  into  a jog-trot 
whenever  the  incline  of  the  ground  was 
not  too  abrupt.  He  had  covered  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill  to  where  he  might  hope  to 
find  the  bridge  when  he  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  pursuers:  the  outline  of  a 
single  man  stood  out  against  the  horizon. 
He  quickened  his  pace. 

When  next  he  looked  back  there  were 
four  or  five  men  gathered  together  in  a 
little  group  about  the  tall  chief.  As  his 
eyes  were  on  them  the  chief  waved  one 
hand,  and  the  warriors  sprang  forward  in 
a brisk  run.  He  had  seen  them,  and  he 
knew  that  they  could  see  him.  It  was 
now  a question  of  speed.  If  he  could  get 
across  the  bridge  safe  and  sound,  it  might 
be  that  he  could  hold  it  until  nightfall 
should  give  him  another  chance  of  escape. 
If  they  should  catch  up  to  him  on  the 
open  ground,  or  if  there  should  not  be 
any  bridge  at  the  spot  where  he  hoped  to 
find  it,  then  all  would  be  over;  his  life 
would  not  be  worth  an  hour’s  purchase, 
however  dearly  he  might  sell  it. 

The  ground  favored  him  just  then,  and 
he  dropped  into  a gentle  run.  Soon  the 
declivity  became  too  steep  for  so  rapid 
a progress,  and  he  fell  back  to  a walk. 
Again  he  looked  at  his  pursuers.  The 
little  group  about  the  chief,  not  so  com- 
pact now  as  when  he  had  first  seen  it,  had 
covered  more  than  a quarter  of  the  dis- 
tance which  had  separated  them.  And 
behind  these  were  three  other  groups 
rushing  toward  him,  stretching  across  the 
slope  one  after  the  other. 

Mr.  Stead  set  his  teeth  and  strode  for- 
ward. For  five  minutes  he  toiled  steadily 
upward ; as  he  neared  his  goal  the  ascent 
was  steeper.  When  he  could  no  longer 
resist  the  desire  to  see  whether  or  not  his 
enemies  were  gaining  on  him,  he  turned 
his  head  again.  The  chief  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  but  a few  hundred  feet  be- 
hind him  — scarcely  beyond  bow  - shot ; 
and  tailing  out  over  the  inclined  plain 
were  half  a hundred  more  White  Indians, 
all  racing  toward  him.  As  they  saw  him 
looking  at  them  they  raised  fierce  yells 
of  hatred. 

In  ten  yards  more  Mr.  Stead  came  out 
on  the  brink  of  the  river,  which  rolled 
along  in  a deep  gulf  below,  whence  it  sent 
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out  a -cloud  of  spray  from  a thundering 
cataract.  Scarce  a hundred  feet  before 
him  the  gulf  was  spanned  by  a slight 
swinging  bridge. 

Mr.  Stead  saw  it,  and  he  gave  a gasp  of 
relief ; knowing  there  was  now  no  more 
need  to  husband  his  strength,  he  rushed 
forward  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he 
came  to  the  foot-path  which  led  to  the 
bridge  he  was  still  a hundred  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  the  nearest  of  his  pursuers.  He 
crossed  the  frail  and  vibrating  structure 
as  swiftly  as  he  dared,  though  it  trembled 
beneath  his  tread,  and  swung  from  side  to 
side  until  it  almost  threw  him  off  into  the 
dark  abyss  below,  where  the  river  raged 
fiercely  along.  As  he  was  toiling  up  the 
farther  half  of  the  bridge  the  White  Ind- 
ians arrived  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff  be- 
hind him.  They  paused,  and  two  of  them 
fitted  arrows  to  their  bows.  One  of  these 
missiles  missed  Mr.  Stead,  the  other  struck 
him  in  the  back  of  the  waist,  and  broke 
off  against  the  plates  of  gold  which  pro- 
tected his  person  at  that  place. 

When  he  set  foot  on  the  firm  land  and 
faced  about,  three  of  his  foes  were  already 
on  the  bridge  and  crossing  over.  He 
stood  still  in  the  centre  of  the  path  and 
took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  fore- 
most Indian  threw  up  his  hands  and  fell 
sideways  from  the  bridge.  A second  shot 
struck  the  next  man  in  the  right  thigh, 
and  he  dropped  back,  vainly  grasping, 
as  he  turned  in  the  air,  at  the  ropes 
which  supported  the  fragile  pathway,  and 
dropped  down  into  the  dark  water  which 
was  roaring  along  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm  more  than  a hundred  feet  below. 
The  third  man  had  but  just  started  on  his 
perilous  passage:  when  his  two  predeces- 
sors perished  so  suddenly,  he  hesitated  for 
a second,  then  he  sprang  forward  again. 
The  chief  stretched  out  his  arm  and  stay- 
ed the  other  White  Indians  as  they  came 
up,  waiting  to  see  what  might  be  the  fate 
of  the  third  man.  Mr.  Stead  held  his 
fire  until  this  man — a tall,  handsome  fel- 
low— was  within  fifty  feet  of  him,  then  he 
pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  pursuer,  shot 
through  the  heart,  spraug  up  into  the  air, 
and  fell  down  into  the  gulf  below,  knotted 
into  a convulsive  ball.  Then  Mr.  Stead, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  movement  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies  to  attack  again, 
reloaded  his  revolver. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  warriors  had 
assembled  on  the  other  side.  Several  of 
the  late  comers  were  about  to  run  forward 


on  the  bridge,  but  the  tall  chief  called 
them  back.  Suddenly  a flight  of  arrows 
shot  across  the  chasm,  and  fluttered  down 
before  Mr.  Stead’s  feet.  He  was  just  out 
of  range.  But  he  thought  it  best  to  dis- 
courage any  desire  they  might  have  to 
use  him  as  a mark:  taking  careful  aim,  he 
fired  his  revolver  again,  and  the  bullet 
broke  the  chief’s  arm.  An  awful  yell 
arose  at  this,  and  for  the  third  time  the 
chief  had  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of 
his  followers.  Mr.  Stead  could  not  but 
admire  the  reckless  bravery  of  his  foes, 
eager  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  avenge 
their  leader. 

For  a few  minutes  there  was  a respite. 
While  an  old  man  carefully  bandaged  the 
chief’s  wounded  arm,  the  others  gather- 
ed about  them  and  raised  a weird,  irreg- 
ular, pathetic  chant,  which  seemed  part 
of  the  ceremonial  of  cure.  Mr.  Stead  took 
advantage  of  the  lull  to  consider  the  sit- 
uation. So  long  as  he  could  hold  the 
end  of  the  bridge  he  was  safe;  they  could 
advance  across  it  only  one  at  a time,  and 
their  numbers  were  therefore  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  them.  Yet  this  security  was 
but  temporary;  he  dared  not  abandon  his 
post,  for  his  safety  depended  on  his  defend- 
ing it.  He  was  forced  to  remain  where  he 
was,  and  to  make  no  attempt  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  His  foes  outnumbered  him 
fifty  to  one.  They  could  tire  him  out,  and 
they  could  starve  him  out,  if  they  were 
willing  to  settle  down  to  a siege.  They 
might  even  separate,  and  while  one  detach- 
ment kept  him  at  bay,  the  other  might  re- 
trace its  steps  to  the  place  where  he  shot 
the  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  where  their  ca- 
noes were ; then,  crossing  the  river  in  these, 
they  might  come  down  and  take  him  in 
the  rear. 

This  scheme  seemed  to  have  occurred  to 
the  chief  at  the  very  moment  that  it  sug- 
gested itself  to  Mr.  Stead.  From  his  com- 
manding position  the  American  saw  the 
leader  of  the  White  Indians  call  a man 
forward  and  give  him  a series  of  orders, 
accompanied  by  gestures  which  Mr.  Stead 
found  no  difficulty  in  interpreting.  When 
he  had  received  his  instructions  the  chos- 
en leader  of  the  detachment  went  among 
his  comrades  and  picked  out  a dozen  of 
them.  These  he  drew  up  in  line  before 
the  chief,  who  spoke  a few  words  of  advice, 
apparently,  and  of  warning.  When  the 
chief  ceased,  his  followers  raised  a shout 
of  anticipatory  triumph,  shaking  their 
weapons  in  the  air,  and  casting  looks 
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of  hatred  against  the  single  American. 
Then  the  designated  group  broke  away 
from  the  main  body  and  ran  back  on  their 
own  trail.  In  less  than  five  minutes  they 
were  lost  to  sight. 

Mr.  Stead  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  departure  of  this  detachment  of 
his  foes.  He  knew  that  in  a definite  time 
— probably  four  or  five  hours — he  would 
be  outflanked.  With  an  enemy  behind 
him,  against  whom  he  could  have  no  pro- 
tection, his  doom  would  soon  be  sealed. 
He  saw  that  if  he  wished  to  save  his  life, 
and  to  bear  off  the*  treasure  which  had 
been  confided  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  convey  safely  to  its  des- 
tination, he  must  do  something,  and  he 
must  do  it  quickly. 

His  first  thought  was  to  pick  off  his 
opponents  one  by  one,  as  he  had  wound- 
ed the  chief.  But  a moment’s  reflection 
showed  the  impossibility  of  this  proceed- 
ing. There  were  still  nearly  twoscore 
White  Indians  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge.  By  taking  them  unawares,  he 
might  hope  to  kill  ten  or  a dozen.  But 
what  would  this  profit  him  ? The  rest 
would  hide  themselves  behind  the  rocks, 
and,  securely  under  cover,  they  could  then 
bide  their  time,  exposing  themselves  only 
when  their  comrades  might  announce 
their  arrival  on  his  side  of  the  river. 
And  yet  another  reason  deterred  him. 
His  stock  of  ammunition  was  limited;  he 
had  barely  a score  more  cartridges. 

To  remain  where  he  was  would  be  im- 
possible, and  to  retreat  while  his  foes 
might  at  once  cross  the  bridge  after  him 
was  to  invite  an  immediate  death.  His 
only  hope  of  safety  was  so  to  bar  their 
passage  across  the  river  that  he  might 
continue  his  journey  without  fear  of  their 
following  him. 

The  bridge  was  of  a kind  uncommon  in 
Guiana,  but  frequent  enough  in  the  passes 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  was  found  when 
the  soldiers  of  Pizarro  first  trod  the  soil 
of  Peru.  It  is  probably  the  most  prim- 
itive form  of  the  suspension-bridge.  It 
consists  of  two  stout  cables  stretched 
across  the  valley  in  a pendent  arc.  These 
cables  are  made  of  the  pliant  woody  stems 
of  climbing  plants,  twisted  into  bush- 
ropes,  as  they  are  called ; and  they  are  al- 
most unbreakable  by  any  strain  likely  to 
be  put  on  them.  These  tough  and  flexi- 
ble cables  are  fastened  to  huge  rocks  on 
each  side  of  the  gulf,  running  parallel 
with  each  other,  less  than  a yard  apart. 


They  are  floored  with  light  planks  laid 
across  from  cable  to  cable,  and  securely 
lashed  by  bands  of  mamurie,  a finer  cord 
made  of  osier  withes  or  lianas.  On  each 
side  of  the  main  cables  and  a little  above 
them  is  another  slighter  bush -rope,  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a hand-rail  for  those 
who  trust  themselves  on  the  fragile  and 
oscillating  bridge. 

To  block  a delicate  suspension-bridge 
like  this  so  as  to  debar  a passage  across  it 
would  be  impossible.  But  as  Mr.  Stead, 
under  the  pressure  of  impending  death, 
took  stock  of  the  situation  and  considered 
the  matter  in  every  light,  he  saw  that  it 
might  not  be  impossible  to  destroy  the 
bridge.  Tough  as  were  the  huge  cables 
of  twisted  vines,  he  believed  that  he 
could  saw  through  them  with  the  knife 
which  every  South-American  traveller 
must  needs  carry.  Unfortunately,  as  he 
found,  he  could  not  do  the  work  of  de- 
struction except  in  full  sight  of  the  be- 
leaguering foe.  On  his  side  of  the  river 
a lip  of  rock  thrusting  well  out  into  the 
valley  had  been  chosen  as  the  landing- 
place;  the  two  cables  had  been  stretched 
tightly  across,  then  they  disappeared  into 
the  earth,  being  apparently  made  fast  to 
subterranean  stones. 

Mr.  Stead  made  a most  careful  exam- 
ination. His  one  chance  of  safety  was 
to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  the  one  place 
where  this  could  best  be  done  was  at  the 
very  verge  of  the  precipice  from  which  it 
projected.  In  fact,  to  work  to  advantage, 
Mr.  Stead  saw  that  he  would  have  to  bend 
forward  over  the  yawning  chasm.  For 
this  reason  he  removed  his  treasure-belt 
or  jacket,  laying  it  at  his  feet.  He  look- 
ed to  his  revolver,  preparing  a little  pile 
of  cartridges  ready  to  his  hand,  wisely 
thinking  that  the  White  Indians  would 
probably  renew  their  attack  as  soon  as 
they  discovered  what  he  was  doing.  He 
sharpened  his  knife.  Then  he  seated 
himself  between  the  two  cables  at  the 
edge  of  the  shelf  of  rock,  and  began  the 
task  of  cutting  them  in  two. 

He  had  labored  for  several  minutes  be- 
fore the  White  Indians  took  any  notice 
of  his  movements.  Then  one  of  them 
began  to  watch  him  suspiciously,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  chief.  In  a 
minute  they  discovered  what  his  object 
was.  A wild  shriek  of  rage  arose,  and 
two  men  seized  their  weapons  and  sprang 
forward  along  the  bridge.  Mr.  Stead 
shifted  his  knife  to  his  left  hand  and 
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grasped  his  revolver.  The  two  White 
Indians  came  on  as  fast  as  their  swinging 
foothold  would  allow.  When  they  were 
within  forty  feet  of  him  he  fired,  and  the 
first  man  fell  back.  He  fired  again,  and 
the  second  man,  tripping  on  his  comrade’s 
body,  which  lay  dead  across  the  foot-path, 
dropped  down,  turning  spasmodically  un- 
til he  struck  the  water  below,  and  was 
hurried  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Stead  reloaded  his  revolver  and  re- 
sumed work. 

Other  White  Indians  hung  back  just 
at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  doubting 
and  undecided.  The  American  kept  his 
eye  on  them  while  he  went  on  with  his 
labors.  The  vegetable  fibre  of  the  bush- 
rope  was  singularly  resisting,  and  to  cut 
it  called  for  strength  and  skill  and  time. 
There  was  a hesitation  among  his  adversa- 
ries which  gave  him  opportunity  almost 
to  sever  the  cable  at  his  right  hand;  at 
least  it  was  more  than  half  cut  through, 
when  his  knife  broke,  and  the  best  part 
of  the  blade  slipped  into  the  abyss. 

At  this  moment  he  noticed  an  unusual 
movement  among  the  White  Indians. 
They  had  withdrawn  a little  to  a clear 
space  on  one  side,  and  there  they  had 
formed  a ring  around  the  chief.  Chant- 
ing a wild  but  simple  refrain,  they  circled 
about  tlieir  wounded  leader,  who  stood 
erect  in  the  centre,  beating  time  by  strik- 
ing the  ground  with  a hollow  bamboo 
staff  he  held  in  his  unwounded  hand. 
The  rude  and  monotonous  song  they 
sang  resembled  a dirge,  wailing  and  fu- 
nereal ; it  was  broken  at  regular  intervals 
by  discordant  shouts. 

With  the  stump  of  his  knife  still  ser- 
viceable, Mr.  Stead  was  at  work  on  the 
cable  at  his  left;  but  he  never  took  his 
eyes  from  the  enemy.  He  could  not 
guess  their  purpose,  but  he  felt  sure  that 
it  portended  evil  to  him,  and  that  he  must 
be  more  than  ever  on  his  guard. 

Suddenly  there  was  a shout  louder  than 
the  rest,  and  one  of  the  White  Indians 
broke  from  the  ring  and  stood  on  one 
side.  Then  the  same  monotonous  wail- 
ing began  again;  and  in  due  season  there 
was  another  loud  shout,  and  a second 
man  left  the  ring,  and  took  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  first.  A third  time  the 
rude  chanting  began,  the  chief  beating 
on  the  ground  with  his  bamboo  staff,  and 
after  the  same  interval  there  was  again  a 
loud  shout,  and  a third  man  took  position 
with  the  other  two. 


This  proceeding  puzzled  Mr.  Stead,  and, 
without  slacking  his  labor  on  the  left- 
hand  cable,  he  bent  his  attention  to  the 
doings  of  his  foes.  Strange  as  was  the 
rough  chant,  which  soon  began  again 
for  the  fourth  time,  there  seemed  to 
the  American  something  familiar  in  its 
rhythm.  He  had  no  memory  of  having 
ever  heard  it  before,  yet  it  rang  with  a 
pulsation  vaguely  resembling  something 
that  had  fallen  on  his  ears  somewhere. 
For  a while  he  could  not  place  it.  But 
as  it  concluded  for  the  fourth  time  with 
a shout,  and  a fourth  man  stood  aside, 
there  came  back  to  Mr.  Stead  the  echo  of 
a foolish  rhyme  of  his  childhood,  a jingle 
of  gibberish,  unmeaning,  but  useful,  for 
it  served  to  designate  that  one  of  his  boy- 
ish playfellows  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  chase  and  touch  the  rest  of  them. 

Then,  as  the  strange  strain  arose  for 
the  fifth  time,  the  American  knew  what 
it  was,  and  he  saw  its  significance.  It 
was  a counting-out  rhyme,  by  which  the 
followers  of  the  tall  chief  were  choosing 
men  for  a special  purpose.  Different  as 
was  the  doggerel  he  had  used  in  his  boy- 
hood from  that  which  he  heard  now, 
there  was  the  same  marked  regularity  of 
beat,  the  same  simple  rhythm,  and,  above 
all,  the  same  result. 

A fifth  man  took  his  position  beside 
the  others  who  had  thus  been  chosen  by 
chance.  When  the  song  ceased  again/a 
sixth  man  stepped  out  of  the  ring  and 
joined  his  five  comrades. 

Mr.  Stead  was  working  away  steadily, 
and  he  had  made  a deep  cut  in  the  cable 
at  his  left,  softer  and  more  rotten  than 
that  on  his  right,  so  that  his  labor  was 
not  harder,  though  he  now  had  but  the 
stump  of  a knife. 

After  the  six  men  had  been  selected 
the  rhythmic  chant  ceased,  and  the  ring 
was  abandoned.  The  White  Indians 
gathered  about  the  chief  to  receive  his  in- 
structions. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  Mr.  Stead  dis- 
cover their  intent.  The  chief  knew  that 
the  revolver  could  fire  only  six  shots 
without  reloading.  He  had  picked  out 
six  men  to  sacrifice  themselves  by  draw- 
ing these  six  shots,  after  which  the 
American  would  be  defenceless.  The 
rest  would  rush  forward.  The  plan  was 
simple,  and  it  bid  fair  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Stead  worked  on  with  desperate 
energy.  Every  second  was  precious  to 
him.  If  they  would  delay  their  attack 
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but  five  minutes  longer,  the  bridge  would 
be  cut,  and  he  would  be  secure  from  pur- 
suit. 

But  they  did  not  delay  a single  minute. 
The  six  men  stepped  to  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  and  stood  one  behind  the  other, 
ready  to  advance.  The  chief  came  for- 
ward beside  them  and  raised  his  hand. 
They  fell  on  their  knees,  and  he  waved 
his  staff  above  their  heads,  while  the  rest 
of  the  White  Indians  uttered  a shrill  cry, 
half  defiant  and  half  sorrowful.  Then 
they  arose  and  girded  themselves  for  the 
certain  death  to  which  they  were  going. 
The  others  fell  in  line  behind  them,  head- 
ed by  the  chief. 

Mr.  Stead  saw  that  the  moment  had 
come.  He  rose  to  his  feet  to  await  the 
attack. 

A moment  more  and  it  came.  The 
chief  gave  the  signal.  A yell  of  rage 
and  hate  broke  from  the  throats  of  the 
White  Indians,  and  the  six  doomed  men 
set  forward  to  cross  the  bridge,  in  single 
file,  followed  by  the  chief  and  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-tribesmen.  More  accustom- 
ed to  the  oscillations  of  so  frail  a struc- 
ture, their  progress  was  far  more  rapid 
than  Mr.  Stead’s  was  when  he  had  been 
forced  to  run  across  the  bridge  with  the 
enemy  close  behind  him. 

When  the  first  of  the  six  had  reached 
the  body  of  the  man  who  had  been  killed 
when  Mr.  Stead  began  to  cut  the  cable, 
the  American  fired,  and  the  White  Indian 
plunged  forward  head  first  into  the  chasm. 
Then  Mr.  Stead  fired  again,  and  the  second 
man,  reeling  forward,  grasped  the  corpse 
which  lay  across  the  bridge,  and  together 
the  two — the  dead  and  the  dying — dropped 
headlong  into  the  gulf  below.  A third 
shot,  and  a fourth  shot,  and  a fifth  shot, 
and  three  more  of  the  assailants  were 
swept  from  the  bridge. 

At  the  sixth  shot  the  revolver  missed 
fire,  and  the  last  of  the  chosen  six  was 
within  twenty  feet  of  Mr.  Stead  when,  on 
the  second  attempt,  the  trigger  did  its 
duty,  and  the  bullet  found  its  billet  in  the 
doomed  man’s  heart. 

The  six  shots  had  done  their  work,  and 
the  six  men  had  done  theirs.  The  sev- 
enth man — the  chief  himself — was  not 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  distant  when 
the  last  ball  left  the  American’s  revolver. 
There  was  no  time  to  load  again.  The 
best  Mr.  Stead  could  do  was  to  fight  for 
his  life  man  to  man,  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge.  He  grasped  his  revolver  by  the 


barrel,  and  he  stooped  and  with  his  left 
hand  seized  the  stump  of  the  knife.  He 
thought  that  the  seconds  he  had  yet  to 
live  were  counted,  but  he  did  not  blanch: 
and  he  looked  death  in  the  face  and 
flinched  not. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Fortune  favors 
the  brave.  Though  he  had  not  had  time 
to  cut  the  cables  wholly  in  two,  he  had 
weakened  them  so  that  they  were  unable 
to  bear  the  strain  of  the  whole  band 
of  White  Indians.  The  foremost  was 
barely  a yard  from  the  end  of  the  bridge 
when  the  left  cable  parted,  and  Mr.  Stead 
saw  his  foes  fall  together  into  the  dark 
river  below.  With  a mighty  effort  the 
chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
reached  forward  to  clutch  the  solid  earth. 
His  hand  grasped  the  treasure-belt,  which 
had  lain  at  Mr.  Stead’s  feet  all  through 
the  fight,  and  it  clasped  this  with  the  grip 
of  desperation.  In  the  sudden  emotion  of 
deliverance  from  death,  Mr.  Stead  was 
not  prompt  enough  to  see  this  minor  dan- 
ger, and  the  chief  of  the  White  Indians 
bore  with  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  turbu- 
lent river  the  gold  which  the  American 
had  risked  his  life  to  save.  To  expect 
ever  to  recover  it  is  hopeless. 

There  is  no  need  to  delay  your  readers 
with  a detailed  account  of  Mr.  Stead’s  re- 
turn to  civilization.  As  soon  as  he  was 
free  from  the  danger  of  pursuit,  he  set  out 
for  the  village  of  friendly  Indians,  which 
he  found,  as  he  had  expected,  some  fifteen 
miles  further  down  the  river.  Here  he 
was  well  received,  and  supplied  with  the 
means  of  continuing  his  journey. 

While  at  this  village  he  made  inquiry 
for  Austin,  who  had  basely  deserted  him 
in  his  hour  of  peril.  To  Mr.  Stead’s  great 
grief — although  not  at  all  to  his  surprise — 
he  found  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
Austin.  And  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  fellow.  It  was  nightfall 
when  Austin  thrust  loose  from  the  bank 
and  started  alone  on  his  voyage  down 
the  river.  In  his  fright  it  is  probable 
that  he  forgot  the  rapids  before  him  until 
it  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  or  even  to 
check  his  canoe.  Barely  a mile  below  the 
point  where  he  abandoned  Mr.  Stead,  the 
river  becomes  narrow  and  the  banks  pre- 
cipitous, and  there  is  a succession  of  cata- 
racts. It  was  above  this  gulch  that  Mr. 
Stead  fought  for  his  life,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly in  this  gulch  that  Austin  met  his  death 
by  the  wrecking  of  his  canoe  in  the  tur- 
moil of  waters.  If  once  the  wood-skin 
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had  got  caught  in  the  rush  of  the  rapids, 
there  would  be  no  possible  chance  of  es- 
cape for  its  solitary  occupant.  That  this 
is  what  happened  to  Austin  seems  now 
beyond  doubt,  since  no  other  explanation 
of  his  disappearance  is  possible.  Coward 
as  the  fellow  was,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  his 
dark  and  lonely  voyage  to  a certain  and 
horrible  death. 

It  was  only  the  night  before  last  that 
Mr.  Stead  arrived  here  at  Georgetown. 
Yesterday  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him,  and  of  hearing  the  full  tale  of  his 
adventures  from  his  own  lips.  In  tran- 
scribing these  for  your  readers  I have 
passed  the  night.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
duty  which  a man  of  letters  owes  his  fel- 
low-man to  set  forth  simply  and  succinct- 
ly so  brave  a fight  against  terrible  odds 
as  that  which  Mr.  Stead  has  just  fought. 
It  is  the  study  of  a strong  character  like 
his,  and  of  brave  deeds  like  this,  which 
restores  our  faith  in  our  common  human- 
ity. 

I have  thought  it  best  also  that  the  facts 
of  this  outrage  on  an  American  citizen 
should  be  laid  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the 
State  Department  might  be  moved  to  take 
prompt  action. 

This  letter  goes  back  to  you  by  favor  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Hoffman,  whose  beautiful 
steam- yacht,  the  Rhadamanthus , is  to 
sail  for  New  York  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  been  spending  a fortnight 
in  these  waters;  he  expresses  himself  as 
delighted  with  the  scenery,  and  much 
benefited  in  health  by  the  rest  he  has  ob- 
tained. 

I expect  to  sail  for  the  Orinoco  early 
next  week,  and  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

A.  Z. 

II. 

FROM  THE  GOTHAM  GAZETTE  OF  APRIL  22. 

Office  of  the  Esseqcibo  Gold  Company, 

76  Broadway,  Xkw  York,  April  21. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gotham  Gazette: 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  the  en- 
tertaining letter  from  an  Occasional  Cor- 
respondent which  you  have  published 
this  morning,  and  which  purports  to  give 
an  account  of  an  extraordinary  outrage 
recently  committed  in  British  Guiana  on 
an  American  named  Stead  by  a tribe  of 
hitherto  unknown  White  Indians.  I hate 
to  have  to  spoil  so  sensational  a story, 
but  I see  that  there  is  a sort  of  to-be-con- 


tinued-in-our-next at  the  end  of  his  letter, 
and  I feel,  therefore,  that  I am  only  an- 
ticipating the  correction  the  Occasional 
Correspondent  will  be  forced  to  make  as 
soon  as  he  knows  what  has  happened 
since  he  wrote.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse 
me  if  I suggest  that  before  writing  he 
might  have  inquired  more  carefully  as  to 
the  value  of  the  information  he  received. 

What  has  happened  since  then  is  that 
the  man  Stead  was  arrested  yesterday 
for  theft  and  for  attempted  murder.  The 
thing  he  tried  to  steal  was  the  gold  in- 
trusted to  him  to  convey  from  the  mines 
to  the  coast.  The  man  he  tried  to  mur- 
der was  his  accomplice  in  the  intended 
theft— Austin. 

When  I inform  you  that  Austin  is  in 
New  York,  that  he  has  confessed  fully  his 
share  in  the  robbery,  and  that  he  has  ac- 
cused Stead  of  an  attempt  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way,  it  may  occur  to  some  of  those 
who  may  have  read  the  exciting  letter 
of  the  Occasional  Correspondent  that  he 
is  a gentleman  of  an  unduly  confiding 
nature,  and  that  he  has  inadvertently  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  used  by  a rascal. 

The  exact  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
Stead  and  Austin,  being  intrusted  with 
the  gold  of  the  Essequibo  Gold  Company, 
conspired  to  steal  it.  When  they  had  ar- 
rived near  the  caflon  across  which  Stead 
claims  to  have  fought  so  brave  a fight 
against  such  long  odds,  they  dug  a hole 
and  buried  the  gold,  Stead  telling  Austin 
that  he  would  invent  a tale  of  an  attack 
by  the  White  Indians,  who  exist  in  local 
superstition,  but  whom  nobody  has  ever 
seen.  That  night  the  thieves  fell  out,  and 
Stead  set  Austin  adrift  in  the  canoe  with- 
out a paddle,  knowing  that  there  was  a 
water-fall  ahead,  and  hoping  that  his  ac- 
complice would  be  drowned.  Apparently 
Austin  is  reserved  for  another  fate;  his 
canoe  sank  on  a rock  in  shallow  water; 
he  waded  ashore,  and  was  taken  up  by  a 
band  of  friendly  Indians,  with  whom  he 
journeyed  slowly  to  the  coast.  He  ar- 
rived at  Georgetown  about  midnight,  a 
few  hours  before  the  Rhadamanthus  sail- 
ed. Going  to  a friend's  house,  he  heard 
the  story  Stead  had  been  telling,  and  in 
fear  of  his  life  he  determined  to  fly  the 
country.  This  friend  had  done  some 
trifling  service  for  Mr.  Joshua  Hoffman, 
and  thus  Austin  succeeded  in  being  taken 
aboard  the  Rhadamanthus  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Georgetown. 
There  is  a pleasant  irony  in  the  fact  that 
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the  very  yacht  which  bore  away  the  Occa- 
sional Correspondent’s  account  of  Stead’s 
single  - handed  combat  with  impossible 
White  Indians  over  a non-existent  bridge 
should  convey  also  the  one  man  who 
knew  the  whole  truth. 

On  his  arrival  here  yesterday  Austin 
came  down  to  the  office  of  the  Essequibo 
Gold  Company  and  surrendered  himself. 
He  made  a clean  breast  of  his  share  in  the 
attempt  to  rob  the  company.  We  cabled 
at  once  to  the  Georgetown  police.  We 
learnt  that  Stead  had  been  away  in  the 


interior  for  a week,  and  that  he  had  just 
returned.  He  was  about  to  take  ship  for 
England  when  he  was  arrested.  The 
stolen  gold  was  found  in  his  possession. 

I have  to  apologize  for  this  trespass  on 
your  space,  but  enemies  of  the  Essequibo 
Gold  Company  try  to  use  ghost  stories 
like  that  of  the  Occasional  Correspondent 
to  depress  the  securities  of  the  company, 
and  as  its  president  it  is  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent this.  Besides,  just  now  I am  a bull 
on  the  market.  Your  obedient  servant, 
Samuel  Sargent. 


BALTIC  RUSSIA. 

BY  HENRY  LAN8DELL,  D.D. 


WHEN  Wulfstan,  a great  traveller  in 
his  day,  related  to  the  Saxon  Al- 
fred his  journeys  in  foreign  parts,  he 
told  the  King  of  a land  bordering  what 
we  now  call  the  Baltic  Sea,  saying  that 
“Est-land”  was  a large  tract  of  country, 
having  many  towns,  with  a king  in  each ; 
that  it  produced  a great  quantity  of  hon- 
ey, and  had  abundance  of  fish,  the  rich 
men  drinking  mares’  milk,  but  the  poor 
and  the  slaves  only  mead. 

The  Esthonians  are  mentioned  again, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Adam  of  Bre- 
men. They  troubled  their  Scandinavian 
neighbors  by  piratical  expeditions ; where- 
upon Canute  IV.  of  Denmark,  with  760 
ships,  invaded  their  country,  and  forced 
some  of  them,  for  a time,  at  all  events,  to 
profess  Christianity.  It  was  about  the 
same  date,  namely,  in  1030,  that  Dorpat  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Yaroslaf  I., 
Grand  Duke  of  Novgorod  ; but  we  hear 
more  of  this  region  and  the  country 
southward,  called  Livonia,  or  Livland,  ow- 
ing to  the  shipwreck  in  1158  of  a Bremen 
trading  vessel,  by  which  a number  of 
Germans  were  cast  ashore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Dvina. 

Here  they  subsequently  established 
commercial  relations  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  erected  a fortified  goods  store. 
The  traders  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
churchmen,  so  that  ten  years  later  Mein- 
hardt,  an  Augustinian  monk,  had  con- 
verted some  of  the  Livonians,  and  became 
their  first  bishop.  The  work  of  proselyt- 
ism  was  more  fully  developed  by  his  third 
successor.  Bishop  Albert,  who  founded 
Riga  in  1202,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his 
bishopric. 


The  Christianity  of  this  episcopal 
member  of  the  Church  militant  appears 
to  have  been  of  a very  muscular  type; 
for  he  not  only  kept  soldiers,  and,  under 
the  name  of  monasteries,  erected  fortress- 
es, but  he  founded  the  military  “Order 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword,”  by  whose 
aid  the  natives  were  compelled  to  be  bap- 
tized,  and  were  reduced  to  serfdom,  the 
land  being  divided  to  a great  extent  be- 
tween the  knights,  churches,  and  monas- 
teries. 

Bishop  Albert  managed  to  persuade  the 
neighboring  Russian  prince,  Vladimir,  to 
make  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  an 
object  of  ambition;  until,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  German  bishop  in  erecting 
so  many  fortresses,  Vladimir  ordered 
proselytism  to  cease. 

But  it  was  too  late;  and  on  the  two 
coming  to  arms,  the  bishop,  with  the  help 
of  the  Brethren,  drove  the  Russians  back, 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Livonia, 
one-third  being  made  over  to  the  knights, 
and  the  dominion  shared  by  the  five  bish- 
oprics of  Riga,  Dorpat,  Oesel,  Kourland, 
and  Lemgallen. 

These  rulers  had,  however,  many  ad- 
versaries, both  in  the  subdued  inhabitants 
and  the  surrounding  Russians  and  Lithu- 
anians. as  well  as  the  Danes,  the  last  of 
whom  had  landed  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Accordingly  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sword  were  obliged  to 
summon  to  their  aid,  in  1237,  the  Knights 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  had  been 
incorporated  by  the  Pope  less  than  half  a 
century  before. 

We  read  that  a candidate  for  this  or- 
der had  to  be  German,  born  in  wedlock,  of 
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noble  family,  never  having  been  married, 
and  vowing  for  the  future  a single  life 
without  property.  He  was  to  renounce 
subjection  to  father,  mother,  and  rela- 
tions, and  obey  only  the  master  of  the  or- 
der ; to  serve  God,  the  sick,  and  the  poor, 
and  to  light  for  the  Holy  Land  against 
the  enemies  of  the  cross. 

Palestine,  however,  was  already  occu- 
pied by  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  so 
that  the  Teutonic  Order,  as  it  increased, 
made  war  not  only  in  the  East,  but  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany  and  Lithuania,  and  was  quite 
ready  to  unite  with  the  Brethren  of  the 
Sword  in  forming  a new  Livonian  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  to  be  presided  over 
by  a Master,  who  was  himself  to  be  under 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 

For  many  years  this  unholy  alliance 
of  the  cross  and  sword  continued,  the 
knights  burning  vrhole  villages  that 
had  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  making 
out  of  free-born  men  the  most  wretched 
slaves.  Meanwhile  another  power  was 
growing  up,  known  as  the  Hansa,  or  Han- 
seatic League,  a commercial  confederacy 
of  towns,  which  combined  to  offer  armed 
resistance  to  impediments  to  trade,  wheth- 
er from  rapacious  princes  and  robbers  on 
land,  or  pirates  on  water.  Among  the 
towns  which  joined  the  league  were  the 
Russian  Novgorod  and  the  Livonian  Dor- 
pat  ; Revel  also,  and  Riga — Riga  from  1253 
refusing  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  and  knights.  Further  sources  of 
weakness  to  the  orders  were  their  luxury 
and  internal  dissensions. 

The  outward  cause,  however,  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  knightly  regime  was  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Polish 
forces,  who  crossed  the  borders  almost 
simultaneously.  The  only  question  for 
the  Livlanders  was  to  which  of  the  in- 
truders they  should  submit,  and  it  ended 
in  the  knights  purchasing  peace,  and  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  Kourland,  as  a 
fief  of  the  Polish  crown,  by  surrendering 
Esthonia  to  Sweden  and  Livonia  to  the 
Poles.  But  this  brought  not  peace  to  Li- 
vonia; for  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Poles 
now  rnet  and  fought  on  its  soil,  so  that 
in  1629  Livonia  also  became  a Swedish 
province,  and  so  remained  until,  with  Es- 
thonia, it  was  given  up,  in  1721,  to  Peter 
the  Great.  Kourland  was  also  swallowed 
up  by  the  Muscovites,  and  thus  came  into 
existence  as  they  now  are,  Kourland,  Li- 
vonia, and  Esthonia;  which  three,  with 


the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  make 
up  what  are  called  the  Baltic  Provinces 
of  Russia. 

Into  these  provinces  not  one  English- 
man in  fifty,  I suppose,  who  travels  to  the 
Russian  capital  by  rail  dreams  of  turning 
aside.  But  why  not?  They  are  by  far 
the  most  intellectual  portions  of  Russia, 
as  I have  been  frequently  reminded  in 
Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the  empire;  for 
when,  on  meeting  a more  than  commonly 
able  officer  or  professional  man,  I have 
asked  whence  he  hailed,  the  answer  usu- 
ally has  been,  “From  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces.” Here  an  Englishman  who  speaks 
German  may  feel  nearly  as  much  at 
home  as  in  Prussia  or  Switzerland,  and 
may  study  the  many  curious  questions 
connected  with  a Lettish  and  Esthonian 
peasantry  living  with  a Teutonic  aristoc- 
racy, and  all  governed  by  autocratic  Rus- 
sia. Regardless,  however,  of  any  such 
attraction,  I had  four  times  rushed  head- 
long from  the  frontier  to  St.  Petersburg, 
or  vice  versa ; but  on  my  last  visit  I 
turned  aside  to  see  something  of  the  com- 
merce of  Riga,  the  University  of  Dorpat, 
and  the  antiquities  of  Revel,  some  account 
of  which  is  placed  before  the  reader  in 
the  following  pages. 

Leaving  London  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  21st,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Allcroft,  and 
proceeding  by  Cologne  and  Berlin,  we 
reached  the  Russian  frontier  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  very  early  next  morning 
we  were  upon  the  confines  of  Kourland, 
the  southernmost  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
the  total  area  of  the  four  being  about  as 
large  as  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
Kourland  is  the  smallest,  and  is  hardly  so 
large  as  Belgium.  Its  western  end  forms 
a seaboard  for  150  miles,  whilst  eastward 
it  is  squeezed  in  like  a wedge  between  the 
provinces  of  Vitebsk  and  Kovno.  No 
mountain  wall  or  range  of  heights  breaks 
its  surface,  the  highest  spot  being  only 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  whilst  hundreds  of 
small  lakes  and  rivers  water  its  broad, 
fruitful  plains, stretching  from  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  Niemen  to  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Lower  Dvina,  as  the  latter  is 
called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Upper 
Dvina,  that  flows  toward  Archangel. 

Except  on  the  northern  headland,  and 
the  narrow  tongue  we  crossed  by  rail, 
corn  fields  are  everywhere  seen.  Some 
of  the  dunes  are  wooded  with  fir,  birch, 
and  oak ; but,  for  the  most  part,  the  pine 
forests  have  shrunk  into  small  woods  and 
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enclosures  carefully  tended,  affording  a 
refuge  for  the  fleet  hare  and  the  timid 
doe,  but  from  which  the  hungry  wolf  and 
shaggy  bear  have  disappeared.  Endless 
fields  of  rye,  wheat,  oats,  aud  barley,  as 
well  as  a little  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  al- 
ternate with  rich  meadows,  and  only  an 
occasional  barren  moor. 

In  no  part  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  the 
German  Protestant  character  of  civiliza- 
tion so  distinctly  stamped  as  in  lower 
Kourland.  Large  cities  are  few,  but  small 
market -towns  and  homesteads  are  com- 
paratively numerous.  The  busiest  towns 
of  Kourland  are  Libau  and  Wendau  on 
the  coast,  but  Mitau  is  the  capital. 

Our  best  way  thither  would  have  been 
to  branch  from  the  main  line  at  Koshe- 
dary  toward  Libau,  turning  off  at  Mojei- 
ki  to  Mitau.  We  could  thence  have  con- 
tinued toward  Riga,  whither,  however,  we 
had  determined  to  proceed  by  Diinaburg, 
where  we  arrived  at  the  uncomfortable 
hour  of  four  in  the  morning.  Nor  did  a 
change  of  carriages  involve  merely  a walk 
across  the  platform,  inasmuch  as  the  sta- 
tion for  Riga  was  a mile  distant,  near  the 
i town,  and  was  served  by  a local  train. 
We  were  taken,  however,  under  the  wing 
of  a fellow-traveller  whose  acquaintance 
we  had  made — M.  de  Rudnitsky,  a direct- 
or of  the  Diinaburg-Riga  Railway — who 
kindly  invited  us  to  share  his  special  car- 
riage, thanks  to  which  we  had  not  only 
ample  accommodation,  but  the  company 
of  a gentleman  who  gave  us  abundance 
of  information  by  the  way. 

From  Diinaburg  to  Riga  is  about  140 
miles,  the  route  lying  along  the  valley  of 
the  Dvina.  This  river  drains  an  area  as 
large  as  Scotland,  and  receives  an  annual 
rainfall  of  twenty  inches,  thereby  giving 
the  river  a discharge  of  about  18,000  cu- 
bic feet  per  second,  or  a little  more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  Thames  at  London 
Bridge,  the  width,  however,  of  the  Thames 
in  London  being  about  the  same  as  of  the 
Dvina  at  Riga. 

Not  long  after  leaving  the  station  is 
passed  the  strong  fortress  of  Diinaburg, 
one  of  the  second  line  of  fortifications 
■which  protect  the  western  frontier  of 
Russia.  It  was  built  in  1825,  on  a spot 
where  had  been  a stronghold  so  far  back 
as  1582.  It  commands  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  is  intended  to  oppose  an  enemy 
on  the  main  lines  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Warsaw,  Riga  and  Vitebsk. 

About  sixty  miles  from  Diinaburg  we 


entered  the  province  of  Livonia,  or  Liv- 
land,  which  in  early  days  gave  its  name 
to  Kourland  and  Esthonia  also.  The 
province,  including  its  islands,  is  rather 
larger  than  Switzerland,  and  has  a more 
hilly  surface  than  Kourland.  There  are 
several  plateaus,  some  with  an  average 
height  of  700  feet.  Livonia  has  more 
than  a thousand  lakes,  and  two-fifths  of 
its  surface  are  covered  by  pine  forests, 
some  of  them  200  miles  in  diameter.  The 
country  is  covered  everywhere  with  a 
glacial  stratum,  in  some  parts  400  feet 
thick,  but  there  are  no  t/aces  of  marine 
deposits  higher  than  150  feet. 

The  appearance,  consequently,  of  Li- 
vonia, though  having  many  similarities, 
differs  from  Kourland  in  reminding 
the  traveller  that  he  is  farther  north. 
The  gloomy  pine  forests  tell  unmistaka- 
bly that  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants 
have  a less  favorable  field  to  cultivate 
than  their  Kourland  brethren.  The  pea- 
sant farms  are  not  so  substantial  in  ap- 
pearance, and  thatched  roofs  abound. 
About  fifty  miles  north  of  Riga,  however, 
are  the  rich  flax  lands  of  Livonia.  Here 
the  forests  are  thinned  and  transformed 
into  fields.  Stone  buildings  wTith  red- 
tiled  roofs  predominate,  and  the  comfort- 
able appearance  of  the  peasantry  leads 
one  to  suppose  that  they  have  become 
proprietors  instead  of  tenants.  Taking 
the  country  as  a whole,  however,  only  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  estates  belong  to  the 
peasants;  the  remainder  of  the  soil  apper- 
tains to  the  nobles,  the  average  holdings 
of  the  landed  proprietors  being  from 
9500  to  11,000  acres,  which  is  far  above  the 
average  of  the  estates  in  Russia. 

We  reached  Riga  about  noon  on  Fri- 
day, and  took  rooms  at  the  Hotel  de 
Rome.  The  city  proper  lies  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Dvina,  but  is  no  longer 
encompassed  with  walls.  The  lines  of  for- 
tification were  removed  in  1858.  Since 
that  date  the  town,  now  the  fifth  in  pop- 
ulation in  the  empire,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  there  is,  outside  the  old  city, 
the  St.  Petersburg  suburb  on  the  west,  the 
Moscow  suburb  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  the  Mitau  suburb. 

On  the  Mitau  bank,  where  the  houses 
are  chiefly  of  wood,  one  sees  Jews,  Poles, 
and  Kourland  and  Lithuanian  peasants 
landing  masses  of  flax,  linseed,  and  grain, 
■whilst  the  Moscow  suburb  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Russians,  as  witnessed  to  by 
their  tea  stalls  and  samovars  in  the  street. 
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Many  of  them  are  dissenters  of  the  “Old 
Believer ,f  sect,  whose  ancestors  fled  here  to 
take  shelter  under  Protestant  protection. 
These  Russians  gain  a scanty  subsistence 
as  small  dealers,  harbor-men,  and  carpem 
ters. 

There  may  be  seen  here  also,  in  the 
summer  months,  numbers  of  uBurlaki,?1  a 
class  whom  I have  met  in  other  parts  of 
Russia.  Their  occupation  is  to  bring 
down  timber,  flax,  and  grain  from  the  in- 
terior. This  they  do  on  rafts  and  im- 
mense barges,  yoking  themselves  in  gangs, 
like  horses,  with  a broad  band  across  the 
chest,  and  towing  the  craft  along.  These 
men  are  usually  dressed  in  sheepskins, 
and  wear  conical  felt  hats.  They  remain 
in  Riga  only  to  dispose  of  their  car- 
goes and  to  break  up  their  barges  for  tire- 
wood,  before  returning  home  to  live  on 
their  spring  earnings.  This  branch  of 
trade  forms  an  important  feature  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Riga,  rough-timbered 


BLACKHEADS,  RIGA. 

rafts  lying  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Moscow  suburb. 

The  most  elegant  and  wealthy  part  of 
Riga  is  the  St,  Petersburg  suburb,  where 
live  the  English  and  German  merchants, 
and  near  to  which  was  our  hotel.  Our  first 
business  on  the  morning  after  our  arrival 
was  to  call  upon  the  Governor,  General 
Ziriovieff,  who  resides  in  the  Imperial 
Castle,  a massive  building  with  two  cren- 
ellated towers,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Knights. 
Afterward  we  were  conducted  to  the 
Schwartzhaupter  - Haus,  or  Hall  of  the 
Honorable  Company  of  Blackheads,  a 
brotherhood  of  unmarried  merchants, 
founded  in  1282  for  the  defence  <»f  the 
to vv n,  and  w h o con stiti i 1 ed  a mi  1 i ta ry  d i - 
vision.  It  is  now,  I believe,  little  more 
than  a club,  whose  members  must  be 
bachelors,  one  of  whom  was  to  do  the 
honors  in  receiving  us. 

The  hall  was  erected  about  the  year 
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mimH  apartment  c^ntauimg-  their 
hy  reason  hath  of  age 
atift  design  tv  as  tritely  interest,* 

Among  the  rich  collmioH  of 
Printing  vessels  were  .wlib  of  f he 
HaDseath:  history  of  the  city,  tn- 
cluding  present*  from  -other  Baose 
toy  ns,  an  vrell  as  gifts  of  honor  f cisco 
foreign  kings  and  princes.  One  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  pi  ale  a tehljai 
ornament*  or  silver  statueilic,  of  $t 
* -orge  Hi  con  hit*  t wilt)  the  dragon, 

•wielding  fit  >Hvoe<l  in  his.  right,  hand, 
ami  t*  it)i  the  loft  thrusting  his  shield 
jntu  ti*e  dragon's  jaw*.  H has  an 
nringonat  pedestal.  and  hear*  d?nr 
liih?v  iht  hei ;j;Ji >’; hei iit 4i.t  thirty 
iuehes,  It  is  jirohahly  of  L-ubech 
\c<uknu{f)Slj\p. 

The  Lu vr^lmriie^i p,  dated 
and jm&sooted  at  Uuv  ojxming 
of  the  newv  budding,  is  of  wlrer  jgriUV 
oo  three  clays,  lt  i$  twin 
Kv  led  tv li h emWsstnJ  am* 

h<  s*pi£*  and  fourteen  coats  of  arms- 
The  ^ovndhl  is  surmounted  by The 
XtiHfdesg  .<>f.  Fortune  axid  a wis^ied 
sphere*,  i lie  enid'o  fcefcihfe  being 
f vrepty  Kix  and  Xtic  height 

si x .pounds, 

P&rhap&  the  idojst  cilegaTrii  dnn k- 
nwohp,  howovcr\  is.  one  bearing 
ite4r  it. ts  of 

v'; six4>ellied  - or  Ivei^gruifil  pedestal 
&v  biy'K.ih'e'^mft  Irnwg  formed  by  a 
ypimg a vriue  to  in 
Tie*  mx  fleets  of  th e ho  w 1 gre  biased 
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From  the  Hall  of  the  Blackheads  we 
returned  to  the  Ritter-Haivs,  -where  I bad 


*lreac)y  vainly  called,  hoping  to  Hud 
Baton  Richter,  whose  name  bad  been 
g-iteri  me  as  of  one  cognizant  of  city  sta- 
tistics. Hvve  svt;  Ri»:v  the  Knights'  Hull 
and  about  three  hundred  coats  of  arms 
.«?('  the.  Livonian  nobility,  who  here  hold 
tii-.tr  Triennial  parliaments.  The  cotmti- 
tuUon  |*  SUii  aHsteci'&tic,  »hd  i-ests  in  the 
hands  of  the  rarjbtis- Kstjttes  of  tbecity, 
The  Fin#  Estatelhalf  of  them  inec- 
4tb»nt»  and  half  but yen,  and  in  -■vlsopv  xs 
vested  the  fli*p»eme  po'.ver)  is  formed.  of  a 
council  of  frmr  hurgonriaste rss  arid  sixteen 
councillors . The  Second  Estate  is  foibm'd 
by  the  greater  guild,  consisting  *«f  mer- 
chants and  men  of  lifting,  for  whmou 
betictli  of  aldermen  and  Mayor  act  as 
committee  of ;tha 

big  divided  into  full  who  »wv 

fee  to  office  anil  *‘bi«tbfiV5v'  who 

can  only  chaos k and  vote.  The  Thi i-d  Es- 
tate, A tJtt}  | esser  guild,  a r eorjmiuti'Ou  of 
oriiaiuiK.  Any  decree  in  inm»iqsp#l  af 
Ivors  itv  be  valid  .r^uS^ffes^pfciitfut 
of  these  th  red  Esratei-  b- A:‘  FOprihEstatty 
or  cf.rrmratii.Mi.  non*  pdltfeiliy  unimpor- 
tant, opusists  of  the-  Honorable  ‘Black- 

heads."  Truces 
of  the  former  im- 
^ porta  nee  of  these 

$ v£~'^  la.-: t still  ^<?xe4  **•' 

V*'  '■■■>  < >■■■■  • r several 


and  £ think  I 
eou  n ted  33ft  « fops , 
There.  js  lyfUg 
of  architectural 
interest,  m tin* 
fgithednfl,,  but 
it  eminms  dm 
tomb  o£  the:  first 
hi, shop  ofLi  tpnia . 
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had  been  in  r iled  bv  M r.  Pe/cr 


Boniholdj..  the.  Iktnish  cbmsul.  to  spend 
Sat urdity  aftbmoipit -ai  hi?  -libs iso  by  the 
.seh-'sidi'  lb:  (Uiis-lo,  the  ''  ’dftig.mi  " of  the 
on  our  w«y  By  rail , 


i-Tkdjibe:  vrtitsxS-'iv.  rr, 


Go  gle 


.se^i-d ? I J 1 1 . Uriibe^  hem}^  and  W&  Itlg&Kl  a ..'gpod  sUkj.  to  .th”#*  •*&<$?& 
cviM-s.  and  vtfOfri  v < it  t*  -/.ill.  omh!<.  tolnwilo,  !ii:U  even  when  on  i >ii  v occasion  'ft'.-sj  reck- 
\v me  arid  spirits  vnfi.on.  iMvtaN  innetoti  ••  ru  v.-ssel  drove  ashore  during  the <;  ladies'. 
w^.  oil,  arid  fruits.-  hour.  the  Mines  had  to  cling.;  *<?.-. 

3>!f<.vf,^aWoii  js  toipedwl  «t  tUe  itinuth  nt  ;fihe  'rigging:  for  dear  life,  (ill  live,  rtg'ivfa- 
ttitf  Drina  1>J  a bar  which  n-nves  only-  ||oit  tune  when  /rial*  assi.Mauoe  etuiM  pp- 
ruurtmi  • -feet.  *^ar.  I ventured  -to  suggest  thr adoptM' 

iy.iirit  vessel#  stop  ;>(  Dunxinuiitk-,  >,i<-»s>;  tv*  •'■!  aquatic  carmen  tv  ami  was  fold  thru 
(hr  nornth  of  the  -a bioh  v,  i >.;•■/.,■■  r,  tto.f  iim-idvictmn  'had  ' brent  attempted, 

al  Riga  (hi-  127  days  of  the  y.so  Unu  i,lt(  Hint  iiMlmr  sfcs  , •:,!*•.■.(  for  the  hi. 

.Cbir  iktii . b»vf  ijivjkd  tcfiiJdat  us  Mr  A, 
-•&■  cull  df  ^ts  lioiir  syifioe.fi  by  hsteg  iht  ■ Rahy,  Hie  Rughsh  hpiisv*}  j Me  RobiBsrm: 
th  Lb  belt),  why-h : : iihg ; th « pcybiRarity  of  an  ohi, Engli'di  reshko 1 1 at  Riga : anil  -wnic ; 
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in  crossing  the  J>vt na,  we  had  a peep  at. 
the  Riga  shipping.  The  river  fortes  an 
inlet  to  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  and 
though tfee  ttn ports  of  Riga  are  Jess  than 
those  of  Revel,  the  evports  are  . greater. 
The  collection  of  exporLs  is  greatly  'fa- 
cilitated by:  the  position  of  Riga,  k%  the 
mouth  of  ill f>  Dvina,  which,  besides  Its 
own  course  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles,, 
has  water  comm  u o kMicte  w ith  th e busi n of 
tire  Dnieper.  By  rail  also  the  town  is  com 
oec ted  with  St.  Petersburg  in  the  north, 
with  Orenburg  in  the  east;  ami  Tsoritsin 
on  the  tower  Volga,  About  half  the  ex- 
change of 'Riga  is  with  England,,  Russia 


being'  a.  sea-side  place  whew,  in  the  house, 
no  one  can  see  the  sea:  for  the  village 
of  wooden  bouses,  w ith  a few  Mia*  iI! 
t^rspersed,  is  situated  iit.fr,  Sktely  hollow 
about  a q u arter  q f tv  itiiht  inland,  and 
separaved-  fma\  the'  wat'fjs  by  a low  bill 
dhvered  with  pine-tree.*.  So  exceed  In  g- 
Jy.  proper  are.  the  authbriti^,  indedds  that 
not  only  are  ho  bouses  allowed  to  be 
built  overlooking  the  sea  and  the  .'bathers: 
hut  the  bouts  of  bftihlug  for  ladies,  anil 
jt ntleioen  respecti  v el  y are  slri  billy  regu • 
Med,  anti  neither  sex  may  go  pu  the 
sands  during  the  Mura  that  are  given  up 
to  thedther.  ‘y  . 


RUINS  OF  CATHEDRAL  AT  DORPAT. 


others;  and  after  dinner  we  were  shown 
the  stables  and  a trotting  horse  which 
was  to  run  on  the  morrow  upon  the  sands 
at  the  races,  in  expectation  of  which,  pre- 
parations were  going  on.  In  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  a small  pleasure  garden 
where  a band  was  playing,  and  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  the  place,  gathered  from 
various  parts  of  the  interior,  were  walk- 
ing. 

We  returned  to  Riga  fully  intending 
to  post  thence  to  Dorpat.  This  would  be 
newer  than  the  humdrum  railway  route. 
The  distance  was  only  130  miles,  and  at 
Weriden,  fifty  miles  on  the  way,  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  Livonia, and  its  old  church 
and  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Mas- 
ters of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  road 
would  take  us.  too,  through  the  pictu- 
resque valley  of  the  Aa,  called  the  Livo- 
nian Switzerland,  We  found,  however, 
that  we  could  not  procure  a Russian  ta 
ran  toss,  in  one  of  which  I had  travelled 
with  comparative  comfort  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  Siberia,  nor  easily  hire 
a conveyance  to  carry  us  right  through: 
whilst  to  go  in  the  rough  post-carts  of 
the  country,  changing  at  every  station, 
was  not  inviting.  So  we  took  the  advice 
of  local  friends  to  the  effect  that,  though 
much  further,  it  was  easier  to  return  to 


Dunaburg,  go  thence  by  rail  to  Pskov, 
and  on  by  steamer  to  Dorpat. 

Accordingly  on  Monday  morning  we 
left  Riga  at  eleven,  after  six  hours  we 
regained  Piiuaburg,  and  arrived  at  Pskov 
at  two  in  the  night.  Pskov  is  situated 
on  the  Velikaia  River,  which  is  about  as 
long  as  the  Thames,  and  flows  into  a lake 
named  after  the  city.  To  this  lake  ac- 
cordingly we  steamed  about  eight  O'clock 
next  morning,  and  after  ploughing  across 
it  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest, 
we  entered  a channel  rather  more  than 
three  miles  wide,  which  brought  us  into 
Lake  Peipus.  Peipus,  or  Tchoodskoe.  is 
the  fourth  largest  lake  in  Europe,  and  live 
times  the  size  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  its 
surface  belonging  to  the  provinces  of  Li- 
vonia, Esthonia,  and  St.  Petersburg.  It 
was  on  this  lake  that  Peter  the  Great 
made  his  first  experiment  in  navigation 
after  the  Western  fashion,  having  with 
him  on  board  a Scotchman,  Patrick  Gor- 
don, who  kept  a log  of  the  proceedings. 
The  one  river  that  flows  out  of  the  Peipus 
Lake  into  the  Baltic  is  the  Narov,-*.  on  the 
north,  whilst  among  several  that  flow  into 
it  is  the  Kmbaeh,  up  which  we  steamed 
westward  for  about  sixteen  miles  to  Dor- 
pat. 

I was  armed  with  three  introductions 
for  Dorpat — two  to  members  of  the  nobil- 
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ity,  and  the  third  for  his  Excellency  Mr. 
Kapoustine,  the  curator  or  chief  of  the 
university.  These  introductions,  after  we 
had  taken  up  our  quarters  at  the  Belle- 
vue Hotel,  and  had  dined,  I sallied  forth 
to  present,  Herbert  staying  within.  All 
my  desired  acquaintances  being  “out  of 
town  ” I made  for  the  house  of  Professor 
Wahl,  the  rector  of  the  university,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  found  myself  a 
welcome  visitor  in  the  midst  of  a family 
who  considered  themselves  half  English, 
and  most  of  whom  seemed  to  speak  or 
read  our  language.  English  books  were 
lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  I learn- 
ed not  only  that  the  professor  regarded 
London  as  the  most  enviable  of  all  places 
in  the  world  to  reside,  but  that  his  prin- 
cipal English  friend  lived  near  me  at 
Blackheath. 

Before  supper  Dr.  Wahl  took  me  to 
the  Domberg,  where  we  looked  for  a 
while  at  the  exterior  of  the  ruined  ca- 
thedral, and  then  I was  taken  to  the  end 
of  a long  avenue  to  an  overhanging  spot 
that  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  and  the  best  pros- 
pect of  the  town.  Between  the  north  base 
of  the  Domberg  and  the  river  (spanned 
by  a granite  bridge)  are  the  best  houses 
and  shops,  and  the  professor  pointed  out 
the  most  important  buildings,  including 
three  Lutheran,  one  Roman,  and  two  Or- 
thodox churches. 

The  well-known  university  is,  of  course, 
a great  feature  of  the  town,  and  connect- 
ed therewith  they  have  a good  hospital 
and  anatomical  theatre.  There  are  also 
a botanical  garden,  with  12,000  plants; 
and  a veterinary  institute,  founded  in 
1846,  as  well  as  certain  learned  societies 
and  an  observatory.  The  university  was 
founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1625, 
and  has  had  a somewhat  checkered  ca- 
reer; for,  to  escape  the  invasion  of  the 
Russians  in  1699,  the  professors,  students, 
libraries,  and  museums  all  departed,  first 
to  Pernau,  and  then  to  Sweden,  leaving 
empty  the  learned  halls  of  Dorpat  for 
about  a century,  until,  under  the  auspices 
of  Alexander  I.,  the  restoration  took  place, 
and  this  half-German  university  is  now 
regarded,  I believe,  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Russian  Empire. 

It  lias  about  forty  ordinary  professors, 
a total  teaching  staff  of  some  seventy 
members,  and  upward  of  eight  hundred 
students.  Among  these  students  are  Li- 
vonians and  Esthonians,  sons  of  Riga  cit- 


izens and  Kourlaud  barons,  the  descend- 
ants of  old  patrician  houses,  and  the 
sons  of  half-Germanized  peasant  families, 
the  mingling  of  whom  has  tended  much 
to  the  good  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  The 
first  teachers,  under  Alexander,  were  al- 
most all  immigrants  from  North  Ger- 
many; but,  side  by  side  with  these,  twen- 
ty years  later,  were  to  be  found  natives  of 
the  country  who  had  obtained  the  aca- 
demical purple,  and  who  have  helped  to 
make  Dorpat  the  intellectual  centre  of 
Baltic  'life.  We  heard,  however,  of  one 
sign  that  the  students  have  not  yet  attain- 
ed to  quite  the  front  rank  of  civilization, 
in  that  sword  duels  are  common  amongst 
them,  these  encounters  being  betrayed  by 
scars  and  sticking-plaster  on  the  young 
gentlemen’s  faces. 

Dorpat  has  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
amongst  whom  we  did  not  stay  beyond 
the  day  after  our  arrival.  Professor 
Wahl’  showed  us  in  the  morning  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral,  which  lie  spoke 
of  as  an  early  specimen  of  Gothic,  and  in 
the  structure  of  which  I noticed  large 
bricks  measuring  perhaps  fifteen  inches 
by  six,  and  four  in  thickness.  Part  of 
the  church  had  in  troublous  times  been 
used  as  a fortress,  the  places  for  the  cat- 
apults being  still  visible.  A portion  of 
the  building  is  now  set  apart  for  the 
250,000  volumes  of  the  university  library, 
in  which  the  professor  drew  our  attention 
to  a mechanical  contrivance  for  support- 
ing opened  books,  and  revolving  like  a 
water-wheel,  but  always  so  that  the  six 
boards  remained  horizontal  and  the  books 
lay  flat— a capital  machine  for  a writer 
needing  at  hand  several  books  for  simul- 
taneous reference. 

After  a pleasant  lunch  on  Madame 
Wahl’s  veranda,  amid  plants  and  creep- 
ers and  excellent  hospitality,  we  were  ac- 
companied to  the  station  by  the  rector’s 
son,  and  started  for  a five  hours’  journey 
to  Revel.  Our  route  lay  fifty  miles  north- 
west to  Tapps,  where  the  Dorpat  branch 
“taps  ” the  main  line  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Baltic  Port.  Half  the  distance  lay  over 
Livonian  soil,  but  we  had  practically  left 
the  Livonians  behind,  since  the  conven- 
tional line  that  parts  them  from  the  Esths 
may  be  drawn  horizontally  across  the 
country  through  Walk,  which  lies  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Dorpat.  The  Estho- 
nian  villages  have  a less  pleasing  appear- 
ance than  those  of  the  Livonians,  but  a 
larger  proportion  of  Esthonia  than  of  Li- 
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vonia  is  being  cultivated,  though  Estlionia  We  arrived  at  Revel  late  in  the  even- 
even  has  only  an  eighth  under  the  plough,  ing,  after  a somewhat  uninteresting  jour- 
Of  the  remaining  superficies  another  ney  from  Dorpat.  The  upper  part  of  the 
eighth  consists  of  marshes,  heaths,  rivers,  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Dom- 
ain! lakes.  berg,  or  hill  of  the  cathedral,  where  are 

About  fifty  miles  from  Dorpat  we  en-  situated  also  the  Governor’s  palace  and 
tered  the  province  of  Estlionia,  which  is  many  houses  of  the  nobility.  Revel  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Switzerland.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the 
nearly  a level  plateau  of  Silurian  lime-  thirteenth  century,  when  Valdemar  II., 
stone,  presenting  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  King  of  Denmark,  built  a castle  on  the 
a coast  from  50  to  120  feet  high,  and  grad-  Dorn  berg.  In  less  than  ten  years  the 
ually  sloping  inland  toward  the  south,  castle  and  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
The  western  coast  is  rocky  and  rises  in  Livonian  knights,  who,  however,  within 
cliffs,  forming,  with  the  adjacent  islets,  a the  next  decade  restored  it  to  the  Danes, 
perilous  shore.  A cruel  advantage  was  About  the  same  time  merchants  from  Lu- 
taken  of  this  in  former  times  by  the  in-  beck  and  Bremen  began  to  settle  in  the 
habitants  to  exhibit  false  lights,  iri  order  vicinity,  and  soon  gave  to  Revel  the  Ger- 
to  obtain  wrecks.  It  is  told  of  one  noble-  man  character  it  has  since  retained.  Tow- 
man  at  Dagoe  that  lie  was  convicted  of  ard  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
lighting  fires  on  his  castle  tower on  stormy  Revel  became  one  of  the  most  important 
nights,  and  deservedly  punished  by  ban*  of  the  Hanse  town 


for  the  protection  of 
whose  trade  a part  of  (lie  city  was  walled. 
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Portions  of  the  wall  with  its  old-fashion-  queathed  as  a legacy  to  Revel.  The  pal- 
ed towers  are  yet  standing.  One  of  them  ace  has  been  a temporary  sojourning 
is  called  the  Hermann  Tower,  after  the  place  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Russia;  and 
bishop  of  that  name,  and  is  not  far  distant  now  suites  of  apartments  therein  are 
through  public  gardens  from  the  cylinder-  granted  by  the  Emperor,  I learned,  for  the 
turreted  prison.  Revel  remained  subject  summer,  to  distinguished  Russian  fami- 
to  the  Danes  till  1347,  when  they  sold  lies. 

Esthonia  to  the  Livonian  knights  for  Mr.  M.  N.  Kapoustine  is  chief  of  all  the 
19,000  marks.  From  the  knights  it  pass-  educational  affairs  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
ed,  in  1561,  to  the  Swedes,  who  held  pos-  wherein,  I was  informed,  one  person  in 
session  until  Peter  the  Great  annexed  the  every  fifteen  (in  some  parts  one  in  ten)  is 
province.  The  great  Peter  was  fond  of  at  school,  and  that  in  the  three  provinces 
Revel,  built  himself  a house  in  the  neigh-  are  about  3000  schools  and  200,000  schol- 
borhood,  and  near  to  it  a palace  for  the  ars.  The  teaching  in  the  elementary 
Tsarina,  which  he  presented  to  her  by  the  schools  is  conducted  in  Lettish  and  Es- 
name  of  Catherinenthal.  thonian,  but  in  the  higher  establishments 

It  was  in  this  suburb  of  Catherinenthal,  in  German,  the  fees  for  the  most  expen- 
at  the  Hotel  de  France,  we  took  up  our  sive  schools  being  £14  a year.  Riga  has 
quarters — not  very  good  ones,  however,  for  a technical  school,  a Russian  seminary, 
the  house  was  full  of  summer  visitors,  four  gymnasia,  and  ten  private  schools, 
Amongst  them  we  found  his  Excellency  spending  annually  for  her  60,000  German 
Mr.  Kapoustine,  whom  we  had  failed  to  inhabitants,  on  German  education,  £18,- 
see  at  Dorpat,  and  to  whom  I presented  400,  whilst  the  cost  of  education  among 
an  introduction  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Ralston,  a 32,000  Russians  and  60,000  Letts  amounts 
well-known  writer  upon  Russian  subjects,  to  £1200  and  £200  respectively. 

His  Excellency  kindly  accompanied  us  Revel  is  a more  ancient-looking  city 
to  the  surrounding  points  of  interest,  than  Riga,  and  possesses  more  antiquities 
We  walked  through  the  gardens  and  than  any  town  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
park,  which  is  literally  a “bower  of  ver-  The  founding  of  the  city  by  a Danish 
dure  ” redeemed  from  a waste  of  sand,  to  ruler  and  the  duration  of  Swedish  rule 
the  modest  little  Dutch  house  of  that  ex-  have  left  their  traces  behind  them,  and 
traord inary  man,  Peter  the  Great.  It  has  the  approach  to  the  Dom,  some  of  the 
only  three  rooms— a dining-room,  a bed-  Gothic  walls  and  turrets  of  which  are 
room  (wherein  is  preserved  his  simple  standing,  is  vividly  reminiscent  of  med- 
mirror,  and  a tall  clock  of  the  period  by  iaeval  times.  The  large,  dingy,  fortress- 
“R.  Andrews,  London”),  whilst  in  the  like  houses  and  the  grass-grown  streets 
sitting-room  there  is  an  ikon  of  the  Italian  looked  desolate,  as  if  awaiting  their  own- 
school  of  painting,  a secretary  with  a mar-  ers’  return  for  the  winter.  The  cathe- 
vellous  number  of  secret  places  for  hiding  dral — where  we  saw  some  interesting 
money  and  valuables,  and  a zertsalo , or  shields— the  cathedral  school,  the  Gov- 
triangular  pyramid,  which,  when  uncov-  ernor’s  palace,  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
ered,  symbolizes  the  presence  of  the  Tsar,  of  the  nobles,  all  looked  somewhat  woe- 
and  before  which  all  heads  must  be  bare,  begone,  and  as  if  they  had  outlived  their 
This  little  house  was  built  under  the  day. 
rocks  of  the  Laaksberg,  so  that  from  the  We  visited  in  the  lower  town  two  of 
windows  the  Tsar  could  see  his  infant  the  churches,  of  which  there  are  many, 
fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  We  climbed  the  finest  being  that  of  St.  Olai,  built 
the  rocks  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  and  also  about  half  a century  ago  on  the  site  of  a 
to  visit  the  light  house,  in  which  we  exam-  former  church  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
ined  the  apparatus,  made,  I observed,  by  which  was  struck  by  lightning  no  less 
Chance  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  at  a than  eight  times.  The  nave  appeared  re- 
cost, we  were  told,  of  £1700.  The  princi-  markably  lofty,  and  the  spire  is  430  feet 
pal  light  could  be  seen  by  ships  only  when  high.  It  stands  in  a public  garden,  near- 
directly  in  front  of  it,  but  there  was  an  ly  surrounded  by  trees,  and  forms  a grace- 
ordinary  light  in  the  rear,  so  that  mari-  ful  object  in  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
ners  knew  their  relative  position,  accord-  The  churches  mentioned  thus  far  are 
ing  as  they  could  see  one  or  both  the  Protestant,  as  are  more  than  nine-tenths 
lights.  Leaving  the  light-house,  we  walk-  probably  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic 
ed  farther  in  the  grounds,  which  Peter  be-  provinces  ; but  there  are  in  Revel  four 
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RussoGreek  churches  for  the  15,000  mem- 
bers of  that  confession,  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  a Jews'  synagogue,  and,  it  is  said, 
a Mohammedan  mosque.  One  may  see, 
therefore,  at  Revel,  beside  the  Lettish  and 
Estbonian  pastors,  the  usual  staff  of  Rus- 
sian clergy — the  bishop,  wearing  his  crape- 
covered  hat  and  imperial  decorations, 
whilst  carrying  a walking-staff  of  episco- 
pal proportions;  the  protopope,  or  dean, 
in  velvet  hat  without  brim;  and  the  ordi- 
nary parish  priest  and  his  deacon,  in  the 
old-fashioned  “beaver**  or  low -crowned 
felt— but  all  of  them  carrying  out  the 
rule  of  the  Nazarite  in  suffering  no  razor 
to  come  upon  their  heads. 

After  visiting  the  principal  buildings 
of  Revel  proper,  we  returned  to  Catheri- 
nentbal,  and  took  a pleasant  evening  walk 
through  the  park  to  the  sea  side.  Next 
morning,  after  bidding  adieu  to  Mr.  iva- 
poustine,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give 
us  some  valuable  introductions  to  digni- 


taries in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  we 
started  by  rail  for  the  former  capital. 
Had  time  hung  on  our  hands,  we  might 
have  visited  some  of  the  small  towns  and 
watering  places  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  such  as  Baltic  Port  aud 
Hapsal,  which  two,  with  Revel,  are  the 
principal  ports  in  Eslhonia  for  foreign 
commerce;  Merrekul,  where  was  staying 
Captain  De  Livron,  who  took  me  away 
from  Siberia  in  1879  in  his  man-of-war; 
and  the  ancient  Narva,  with  its  quaint 
sixteenth-century  houses.  At  this  last 
place  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton-mills  in 
Russia,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gallenga.  who 
had  given  me  an  introduction  to  the  man- 
ager. 

But  we  had  many  miles  before  us,  ami 
accordingly  pushed  on  to  St.  Petersburg. 
There  we  arrived  on  the  last  evening  of 
July,  and  soon  afterward  went  forward 
to  Finland,  the  land  of  a thousand  lakes, 
and  the  lake  of  a thousand  isles. 
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IT  is  just  seventy  years  since  Sydney 
Smith  asked  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, 44 who  reads  an  American  book?” 
The  question  was  asked  at  the  end  of  a 
review  of  a quarto  work  called  Statistical 
Annals  of  the  United  States,  by  Adam 
Sevbert,  which  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1818.  As  its  title  imports,  the 
book  contained  a statement  in  figures  of 
the  revenues,  expenditures,  produce,  and 
population  of  the  country.  The  review 
is  written  in  a patronizing  but  not  un- 
kindly strain.  It  warns  Brother  Jona- 
than against  a love  of  false  glory,  which 
would  betray  him  into  war.  44  David 
Porter  and  Stephen  Decatur,”  says  our 
rosy  British  mentor,  “are  very  brave 
men,  but  they  will  prove  an  unspeakable 
misfortune  to  their  country  if  they  in- 
flame Jonathan  into  a love  of  naval 
glory,  and  inspire  him  with  any  other 
love  of  war  than  that  which  is  founded 
upon  a determination  not  to  submit  to 
serious  insult  and  injury.” 

Then  follows  the  familiar  and,  except- 
ing the  story  of  Mrs.  Partington,  the  most 
famous  passage  in  the  writings  of  Sydney 
Smith,  the  passage  upon  taxation,  which 
to  an  England  overwhelmed  with  the 
enormous  burdens  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  was  most  significant.  It  begins 
with  the  words,  44  We  can  inform  Jona- 
than what  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  being  too  fond  of  glory:  taxes  upon 
every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth, 
or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under  the 
foot.”  It  describes  in  detail  the  taxation 
which  dogs  at  every  step  the  poor  victim 
of  a love  of  glory,  until  “large  fees  are 
demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  chan- 
cel, his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity on  taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then 
gathered  to  his  fathers  to  be  taxed  no 
more.” 

We  have  always  nourished  a grudge  in 
this  country  against  Sydney  Smith  for 
that  taunt  about  the  American  book.  But 
the  question  was  not  unnatural,  and  we 
cannot  deny  that  seventy  years  ago  it 
had  a relevance,  and  therefore  a sting, 
which  has  long  ago  disappeared.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  critic’s  tone  is  patron- 
izing; but  that  also  is  not  surprising,  and 
it  was  certainly  no  more  unbecoming 
than  our  tone  of  truculent  bumptiousness 
toward  England  in  later  days.  “Thus 
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far  we  are  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
Jonathan,”  says  complacent  John,  “but 
he  must  not  grow  vain  and  ambitious,  or 
allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that  galaxy 
of  epithets  by  which  his  orators  and  news- 
paper scribblers  endeavor  to  persuade 
their  supporters  that  they  are  the  great- 
est, the  most  refined,  the  most  enlightened, 
and  the  most  moral  people  upon  earth. 

The  effect  of  this  is  unspeakably  ludi- 
crous on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and 
on  the  other,  we  shall  imagine,  must  be 
rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable  part 
of  the  population.”  Conceding  that  we 
are  brave,  industrious,  and  acute,  John 
asserts  that  we  have  given  no  indications 
of  genius,  and,  considering  our  numbers 
and  favorable  circumstances,  have  done 
marvellously  little  to  show  that  we  came 
of  the  stock  of  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  and 
Newton,  or  that  our  English  blood  has 
been  exalted  or  refined  by  our  republican 
training  and  institutions. 

All  this  was  seventy  years  ago.  It  was 
in  1820,  when  practically  Knickerbocker's 
History  and  “ Thanatopsis  ” had  been 
our  only  contributions  to  literature,  for 
the  first  number  of  the  Sketch-Book  was 
scarcely  issued,  and  not  until  the  next 
year  came  Bryant’s  first  thin  little  vol- 
ume. The  Edinburgh  article  sweeps  on 
to  the  end  with  a catalogue  of  the  names 
of  conspicuous  and  famous  Englishmen 
in  the  half-century  since  our  separation, 
demands  what  illustrious  names  of  the 
common  blood  we  can  produce,  and  then 
flares  up  into  those  questions  which  the 
quality  of  our  common  blood  could  not 
forgive.  “In  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  who  reads  an  American  book,  or 
goes  to  an  American  play,  or  looks  at  an 
American  picture  or  statue  ? What  does 
the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physi- 
cians or  surgeons  ? What  new  substances 
have  their  chemists  discovered,  or  what 
old  ones  have  they  analyzed?  What 
new  constellations  have  been  discovered 
by  the  telescopes  of  Americans?  What 
have  they  done  in  the  mathematics  ? 

Who  drinks  out  of  American  glasses,  or 
eats  from  American  plates,  or  wears, 
American  coats  or  gowns,  or  sleeps  in 
American  blankets  ? Finally,  under 
which  of  the  old  tyrannical  governments 
of  Europe  is  every  sixth  man  a slave, 
whom  his  fellow-creatures  may  buy  and 
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sell  and  torture  ? When  these  questions 
are  fairly  and  favorably  answered,  then 
laudatory  epithets  may  be  allowed;  but 
till  that  can  be  done,  we  would  seriously 
advise  them  to  keep  clear  of  superlatives.” 

So,  with  a sharp  and  rankling  sting, 
ends  this  famous  article.  How  furious 
was  the  little  America  of  the  day  under 
that  taunt!  But  how  well  the  America 
of  seventy  years  has  answered  those  ex- 
asperating questions!  The  article^  how- 
ever useful,  and,  in  a certain  sense,  true, 
nevertheless  recalls  Miss  Martineau’s  ac- 
count of  Sydney  Smith’s  description  of 
the  “savage  and  tartarly  ” methods  of  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers: 

“ ‘ We  were  savage/ replied  Sydney  Smith.  ‘I 
remember ’ — and  it  was  plain  he  could  not  help 
enjoying  the  remembrance — ‘how  Brougham 
and  I sat  trying  one  night  to  see  how  we  could 
exasperate  our  cruelty  to  the  utmost.  We  had 
got  hold  of  a poor  nervous  little  vegetarian, 
who  had  put  out  a poor  silly  little  book ; and 
when  we  had  done  our  review  of  it  we  sat  try- 
ing’— and  here  he  joined  his  finger  and  thumb 
as  if  dropping  from  a vial — ‘to  find  oue  more 
chink,  one  more  crevice,  through  which  we 
might  drop  in  oue  more  drop  of  verjuice  to  eut 
into  his  bones.’  ” 

Americans  were  always  good-natured- 
ly resigned  to  Sydney  Smith’s  losses  in 
American  securities.  If  he  chooses  to 
play  with  such  cheap  fellows,  let  him  not 
whine  if  he  gets  hurt.  But  his  wit  com- 
forted him  in  turn:  “I  would  you  were 
altogether  such  as  I am,  except  these 
bonds.” 

However  savage,  and  however  angrily 
resented,  this  famous  article  is  still  good 
and  suggestive  reading  for  that  “reasona- 
ble part”  of  the  American  population  to 
which  it  alludes.  It  is  a sharp  reminder 
of  the  standards  of  national  life,  which 
capital  and  enterprise  and  the  statistics  of 
accumulating  wealth  cannot  satisfy.  It 
is  not  opportunity,  but  the  use  of  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  the  test  of  manhood,  both 
in  an  individual  and  in  a people.  It  is 
the  fact  of  the  ennobling  and  refining 
uses  of  the  greatest  wealth  which  this  sea- 
son of  collegiate  and  university  anniver- 
sary celebrations  recalls  which  furnishes 
one  of  the  signal  answers  to  the  old  taunt 
of  John  to  Jonathan.  The  institutions 
of  education,  the  hospitals  and  infirma- 
ries, the  libraries,  the  galleries,  open  to  all 
the  people  by  private  munificence  — the 
shrewdest  Edinburgh  critic  who  ever 
nourished  literature  on  a little  oatmeal 
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could  not  now  omit  to  take  account  of 
these.  If  besides  these,  and  the  works  of 
our  inventive  and  literary  genius,  our  pic- 
torial and  plastic  art,  our  industrial  and 
scientific  skill,  which  have  long  since  an- 
swered those  lordly  questions,  the  silent 
but  precious  accumulations  in  the  country 
of  rare  works  of  the  genius  of  all  time 
are  considered,  the  contrast  with  the  ma- 
terial aridity  of  the  scene  which  Sydney 
Smith  contemplated  is  prodigious. 

None  the  less  his  warning  is  still  to  be 
heeded.  Jonathan  may  still  wisely  re- 
fuse to  be  dazzled  by  the  galaxy  of  epi- 
thets describing  his  greatness  into  the 
belief  that  because  Niagara  is  sublime, 
and  the  prairies  broad,  and  the  national 
growth  and  well-being  imposing,  there 
was  no  glory  in  Greece,  and  no  grandeur 
in  Rome,  no  liberty  in  England,  and  no 
learning  in  Germany. 


A correspondent  whom  the  Easy  Chair 
strongly  suspects  of  having  written  a book 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  critical  cen- 
sure begs  to  know  what  the  Chair  under- 
stands to  be  the  principles  of  modern  lit- 
erary criticism.  The  inquirer,  if  he  be  re- 
ally the  author  of  a book,  has  probably 
read  in  one  journal  that  his  work  seems 
to  fill  the  long-felt  want  of  an  American 
literature,  and  in  another  that  a man  who 
has  nothing  to  say  would  do  wisely  to 
hold  his  tongue.  One  critic  may  have  de- 
clared that  in  this  somewhat  remarkable 
work  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes,  hand  in 
hand,  have  returned  to  earth,  and  anoth- 
er that  Nahum  Tate  or  Amos  Cottle  has 
reappeared.  But  when  he  asks  the  Easy 
Chair  upon  what  principles  the  judgment 
proceeds,  what  can  the  Chair  do  but  refer 
the  inquirer  to  Sydney  Smith’s  statement 
of  the  principles  which  guided  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  century  ? 

Dr.  Maginn’s  performances  in  Frasery 
also,  or  Gifford’s  in  the  Quarterly , show 
little  other  canon  of  criticism  than  the  de- 
sire to  be  entertaining,  with  a disposition 
to  praise  what  suits  the  personal  taste  of 
the  critic,  and  lash  what  he  does  not  like. 
This  results  from  the  conditions  under 
which  criticism  proceeds.  That  of  the 
daily  newspaper  is  designed  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  writer’s  opinion  of  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  such  works  as  are  sent 
to  the  paper.  It  is  sometimes  learned, 
acute,  and  admirable.  It  is  often,  how- 
ever, an  opinion  which  would  have  no 
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weight  merely  as  the  judgment  of  the 
writer.  But  print  and  publicity  give  it 
importance.  Roe's  private  assertion  that 
Doe  is  a thief  does  not  challenge  attention. 
But  if  Roe  placards  the  town  with  his 
opinion,  it  is  very  disagreeable  for  Doe. 

In  this  day  of  universal  newspaper  and 
magazine  reading  what  is  called  criticism 
is  in  general  an  advertisement  rather  than 
a candid  and  sympathetic  account  of  the 
purpose  of  the  book  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  purpose  is  attained.  Still  less 
is  it  an  award  of  fame.  Except  for  the 
notice  in  the  newspaper,  but  a very  small 
part  of  the  public  would  hear  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book.  The  managers  of 
reading  clubs,  perhaps,  peruse  the  pub- 
lishers1 announcements  as  an  official  duty, 
and  in  such  cases  the  club  would  get 
some  at  least  of  the  new  books.  But  this 
would  concern  only  a very  select  circle. 
The  great  mass  of  the  public  is  made 
aware  of  the  issue  of  new  books  mainly 
by  the  notices  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
magazines.  But  the  diversity  of  intelli- 
gence and  qualification  for  the  discharge 
of  this  office  are  as  great  almost  as  the 
number  of  newspapers. 

In  the  older  day  the  reviews  of  the 
Evening  Post , for  which  Mr.  Bryant 
was  held  responsible,  of  the  papers  with 
which  Robert  Walsh  was  connected,  and 
of  the  Tribune  when  Margaret  Fuller 
and  George  Ripley  were  the  critics,  were 
all  important  and  authoritative.  In 
later  days  the  critical  bench  of  many 
other  papers  than  the  two  named  is  of 
great  weight.  But  in  the  enormous  mul- 
titude of  papers  there  are  every  kind  and 
degree  of  fitness  for  the  duty  of  reviewing 
books.  Whatever  the  qualification,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  this  bench  is  unques- 
tionable. If  the  paper  which  is  the  lit- 
erary director  of  its  readers  declares  that 
our  correspondent’s  work  is  well-meaning 
twaddle  or  tedious  superfluity,  that  his 
subject  is  worthless,  and  his  attempt  at 
authorship  a failure,  which  he  will  do 
well  to  heed,  the  number  of  readers  who 
will  read  the  book  to  ascertain  whether 
the  judgment  is  justified  will  not  be 
many.  For  that  circuit  the  case  is  closed : 
the  opinion  of  another  judge  that  the 
book  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  age  will 
not  avail. 

The  consolation  of  the  author  must  be 
found  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is  an 
invisible  higher  tribunal — a court  of  ap- 
peals— which  passes  upon  all  the  lower 
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judgments,  and  awards  the  final  decision. 

The  beatification  of  a book  is  its  becom- 
ing a part  of  permanent  literature.  But 
to  this  result  no  critic's  approval  is  the 
title,  nor  can  his  condemnation  prevent 
it  There  are  reputations  that  glitter  in 
the  past — bright  moths  of  an  hour — au- 
thors whom  everybody  praised,  but  whom 
nobody  now  reads,  whose  names  are  van- 
ishing or  are  utterly  gone.  What  songs 
the  wflrld  will  heed  and  hum  through  the 
long  lapse  of  coming  time  no  critic  sense 
can  foretell.  We  only  know  that  in  cer- 
tain flowers  which  seemed  no  fairer  than 
their  mates  the  bees  found  a honey  that  is 
stored  in  un wasting  cells,  a perpetual  de- 
light. 

The  value  of  criticism  obviously  de- 
pends upon  the  critic.  But  that  value  is 
derived  from  his  character  and  accom- 
plishment, not  from  obedience  to  supposed 
canons  of  criticism.  If  a man  of  fine 
taste  and  great  knowledge  and  experience 
of  pictures  commends  the  sketches  and 
studies  of  J.  J.,  young  Ridley  may  justly 
feel  encouraged,  and  the  spectator  may 
be  tolerably  sure  that  he  will  not  “dilate 
with  the  wrong  emotion. 11  But  that  is  all. 
There  is  no  critic  living  who  can  foretell 
whether  a hundred  years  hence  our  good 
friend  Walt  Whitman  will  be  accepted  as 
a great  poet  or  have  fallen  into  the  limbo 
where  the  vast  throng  of  Kettell’s  poets  lie. 

The  critics  are  a needlessly  awful  host  to 
the  novice  in  art  and  letters.  They  may 
make  the  present  moment  disagreeable, 
and  prejudice  the  newspaper  judgment. 

But  they  cannot  bribe  or  coerce  the  tri- 
bunal of  time. 

Even  more  indispensable  to  just  criti- 
cism within  its  range  than  knowledge  and 
insight  is  the  friendly  disposition.  As  in 
writing  history,  the  vital  necessity  is  the 
historic  sense,  the  ability  to  conceive  the 
spirit  of  a time  and  to  interpret  it  with 
candor,  so  the  critic's  power  of  sympathy 
is  his  best  equipment.  Arthur  Mayn- 
waring  is  a name  not  familiar  in  general, 
but  also  not  unknown  to  the  students  of 
Anne’s  “Augustan  age”  of  letters.  Steele 
dedicated  to  him  the  first  collection  of  the 
Tatler,  and  it  was  said  of  him,  in  the  well- 
balanced  period  of  the  time,  “his  learning 
was  without  pedantry,  his  wit  without 
affectation,  his  judgment  without  malice, 
his  friendship  without  interest,  his  zeal 
without  violence;  in  a word,  he  was  the 
best  subject,  the  best  friend,  the  best  rela- 
tion, the  best  master,  the  best  critic,  and 
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the  best  political  writer  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.” 

It  must  have  been  pleasant  to  know 
such  a Crichton,  but  the  Tatler  might 
have  said  truly  it  was  because  he  was  all 
the  rest  that  he  was  the  best  critic.  He 
criticised,  as  we  ought  all  to  live,  by  the 
golden  rule.  It  was  not  to  gratify  a 
grudge,  nor  to  be  brilliant  and  entertain- 
ing, nor  to  show  his  cleverness  or  his 
superiority,  but  to  tell  the  truth  as  he 
saw  it  of  another  man's  work,  as  he  would 
have  wished  that  man  to  tell  the  truth  of 
his.  That  is  the  criticism  which  helps 
both  the  writer  and  the  reader.  You  may 
not  agree  with  the  opinion,  but  you  must 
agree  with  the  sincerity,  and  feel  yourself 
enriched  by  a view  as  honest  as  your  own, 
however  different. 

Shall  the  Easy  Chair  confess  that  as  it 
takes  every  month  a kind  of  literary  “con- 
stitutional” in  the  neighboring  Study,  it 
cannot  help  feeling  that  had  it  come  a 
moment  sooner  it  would  have  caught  Mr. 
Arthur  Maynwaring  in  the  very  act  of 
criticism?  


There  is  one  point  which  is  perilously 
near  politics,  but  upon  which  there  is  a 
singular  harmony  of  view  upon  all  sides. 
At  a late  agreeable  dinner  a doughty  pro- 
tectionist said  with  warmth  that  he  agreed 
with  the  notorious  free-traders  in  wishing 
to  abolish  the  customs  tax  upon  foreign 
works  of  art  brought  to  this  country. 
The  same  views  were  publicly  expressed 
by  one  of  the  chief  newspapers  which  ad- 
vocate protection,  and  with  general  con- 
sent the  duty  has  been  stricken  out  of 
the  new  tariff. 

It  is  not  a very  long  time,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  easily,  in  Macaulay's  phrase,  “with- 
in the  memory  of  men  still  living,”  that 
Cole's  pictures  of  the  “ Course  of  Empire  ” 
and  the  “ Voyage  of  Life  ” were  exhibited 
for  the  admiration  of  the  town.  It  was  an 
innocent  town,  distrustful  of  its  know- 
ledge of  art.  There  was  not  a word  of  fun 
or  good-natured  or  severe  satire  directed 
at  the  pictures.  The  papers  spoke  them 
fair.  The  public  went  to  admire,  and  it 
admired.  They  were  declared  to  be  po- 
etic and  beautiful  and  suggestive  pictures, 
and  the  ill-conditioned  sceptics  who  look- 
ed askance  at  American  art,  as  Fisher 
Ames  had  looked  ruefully  at  American 
literature,  were  asked  what  they  thought 
now,  and  whether  they  supposed  the  blos- 
soms of  the  art  of  Raphael  and  Titian 


and  Correggio  did  not  survive  under  the 
apparent  material  incubus  of  American 
life  as  the  May-flower  springs  afresh  un- 
der the  cold,  moist,  dead  leaves  of  last 
year  in  the  woods  ? 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  how 
much  the  remarkable  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  American  art  since  the  days  of 
the  “Voyage  of  Life”  have  been  affect- 
ed by  the  familiarity  of  American  ar- 
tists with  the  older  and  newer  works  in 
Europe.  Washington  Allston  studied 
abroad,  and  Cole  went  to  Italy  with  a 
benedictory  sonnet  from  Bryant,  and  a 
long  train  of  American  pilgrims  of  art 
have  followed  them.  But  although  re- 
turning they  brought  studies  and  sketches 
and  hints  and  subjects  from  the  other 
side,  and  sought  Titian’s  secret  of  color, 
and  modelled  like  Raphael  to  make  sure 
of  their  sense  of  form,  and  although  they 
threw  upon  the  Academy  walls  something 
of  the  Italian  landscape  and  glimpses  of 
the  Italian  tradition,  they  could  not  bring 
with  them  the  fostering  atmosphere  of  art 
which  lies  in  the  long  possession  and  pre- 
sence and  familiar  association  of  the  no- 
blest pictures. 

The  originality  and  vigor  of  our  art 
really  began  with  the  taste  which  was 
undoubtedly  in  large  part  what  is  called 
the  “fad”  for  foreign  pictures.  The 
money  of  successful  business  was  trans- 
muted into  famous  European  works  of 
art.  Excellent  gentlemen  who  had  been 
too  much  engrossed  in  their  youth  with 
the  activities  of  trade  to  devote  much 
time  to  actual  study  of  the  fine  arts,  col- 
lected pictures  and  formed  galleries  at  a 
profuse  cost,  and  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  highly  creditable  posses- 
sions. With  the  greatest  generosity  they 
opened  their  collections  to  the  public  un- 
der certain  restrictions.  The  young  artist 
whose  lean  purse  would  not  bear  him 
over  the  ocean  could  see  the  finest  works 
of  modern  genius,  and  occasionally  an 
older  picture.  Among  prosperous  men 
the  knowledge  and  the  taste  grew  with 
the  increasing  multitude  of  works  until 
they  became  connoisseurs  and  leaders  in 
art;  and  at  last  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  the  permanent  public  repository  of  great 
and  renowned  treasures,  which  show  the 
matured  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity that  looked  with  pleased  but 
conscious  aesthetic  ignorance  upon  the 
“Course  of  Empire.” 

The  public  treasures  in  this  kind  are 
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known.  But  the  more  private  riches  of 
art  in  the  country  are  less  familiar. 
There  are  houses  in  various  cities  beau- 
tiful to  behold,  spacious  and  splendid, 
themselves  works  of  an  art  in  which  we 
excel,  and  full  of  other  works  which  are 
a liberal  education.  Nothing  more  sig- 
nally than  this  illustrates  the  vast  in- 
crease of  American  opportunities  in  every 
department,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
transfer  to  this  continent  of  the  centres  of 
art  activity.  The  details  of  such  posses- 
sions in  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
would  astonish  those  who  do  not  keep 
themselves  familiar  with  this  advance. 
In  New  York  palaces  there  are  collec- 
tions in  certain  branches  of  art  which 
kings’  galleries  do  not  rival,  and  upon 
modest  walls  hang  pictures  famous  not 
only  in  themselves,  but  from  the  fame  of 
their  critics. 

This  happy  result  has  largely  fostered 
the  feeling  which  is  now  universal,  that 
all  possible  barriers  should  be  removed 
from  the  entry  of  such  works  into  the 
country.  The  cardinal  argument  fails 
that  difficulty  of  entry  would  tend  to 
greater  domestic  production.  To  exclude 
the  “Transfiguration”  or  the  “Assump- 
tion ” would  not  give  us  greater  Ameri- 
can pictures,  as  the  exclusion  of  Jenny 
Lind  would  not  have  given  us  greater 
native  singers,  and  the  exclusion  of  Glad- 
stone would  not  stimulate  nobler  Ameri- 
can eloquence  except  in  indignant  protest. 
The  more  admirable  pictures  the  country 
contains,  the  more  it  will  paint.  Genius 
is  not  an  industry  that  can  be  nursed  and 
extended,  and  taste  thrives  best  upon  the 
richest  fare.  The  Americans  who  bring 
us  beautiful  and  ennobling  works  of  art, 
like  those  who  domesticate  among  us  finer 
shrubs  and  trees,  serve  the  higher  national 
life  by  refining  our  taste  and  training  the 
national  love  of  beauty.  But  if  a man 
asks  what  is  the  use  of  beauty,  we  must 
turn  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Easter  lilies  and  June  roses. 


Our  old  holiday  “the  glorious  Fourth  ” 
has  changed  its  character  somewhat,  and 
is  now  a day  of  recreation  rather  than  of 
patriotic  reminiscence  and  exhortation. 
Doubtless  in  old  Boston  there  were  those 
who  thought  that  the  5th  of  March,  the 
day  of  the  massacre  in  King  (or  State) 
Street  in  1770  would  be  always  as  piously 
observed  by  patriotic  Boston  as  when  Dr. 
Warren  and  John  Hancock  delivered  the 


oration.  But  the  observance  ended,  Mr. 
Palfrey  tells  us,  in  1783  ; and  in  1785,  per- 
haps with  the  same  relief  that  the  noble- 
man regarded  the  death  of  an  author,  be- 
cause he  could  then  “bind  him  up ’’and 
place  him  on  the  library  shelf,  thirteen  5th 
of  March  orations  were  bound  up,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  famous  day  was  also 
laid  upon  the  shelf. 

No  such  decline  will  be  apprehended 
for  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  as  for  bind- 
ing up  the  orations  upon  that  day— ! The 
old  character  of  the  holiday  will  revive 
upon  occasion,  however,  and  a great  or- 
ator will  always  give  it  distinction  by 
pointing  a present  moral.  There  is  no 
more  noted  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  all 
the  long  list  than  that  of  Charles  Sumner 
in  Boston  in  1845.  His  theme  was  the 
true  grandeur  of  nations,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  peace,  and  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  triumphant  national  inde- 
pendence resulting  from  a great  war,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  discourse  was  a 
powerful  philippic  against  war.  It  was 
a memorable  oration,  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  which  really  disclosed 
him  to  the  public,  and  perhaps  to  himself. 
But  nothing  could  have  more  signally 
illustrated  the  orator’s  want  of  a quick 
sense  of  humor. 

There  were  two  other  later  and  notable 
Boston  Fourth  of  July  orations.  In  1858 
Rufus  Choate,  in  his  most  fervent  and 
characteristic  vein,  and  a flood  of  that 
poetic  rhetoric  in  which  he  is  wholly  un- 
surpassed among  American  orators,  de- 
livered a plea  for  the  Union  in  the  old 
conservative  sense;  and  Edward  Everett, 
about  a year  before  the  war,  recounted 
our  greatness  and  deprecated  the  inevita- 
ble. Both  orators  were  the  pensive  poets 
of  a vanished  America.  Closing  his  brill- 
iant survey,  and  insisting  that  our  con- 
dition in  1858  assured  our  health,  our 
strength,  and  our  future — as  indeed  they 
did,  but  not  as  the  orator  surmised — Choate 
said,  but  with  anxious  exultation,  just  as 
the  great  civic  storm  was  about  to  break : 
“This  shadow  that  flits  across  our  grasses 
and  is  gone,  this  shallow  ripple  that  dark- 
ens the  surface  of  our  broad  and  widen- 
ing stream  and  passes  away,  this  little 
perturbation  which  our  telescopes  cannot 
find,  and  which  our  science  can  hardly 
find,  but  which  we  know  cannot  change 
the  course  or  hasten  the  doom  of  one 
star — have  these  any  terrors  for  us  ?” 
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These  are  voices  of  a Fourth  of  July 
that  is  gone.  It  was  not  a flitting  shad- 
ow nor  a shallow  ripple  that  the  orator 
saw.  But  the  tempest  which  they  por- 
tended has  purified  the  air,  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  eloquence  of  this  year  may  hap- 
pily devote  itself  to  a service  which  was 
then  hopeless,  because  the  conditions  of 
its  success  did  not  exist — the  service  of 
weaving  an  ever -closer  tie  of  national 


Ciitnr’s 

I. 

WE  have  often  admired  the  noble  dis- 
dain with  which  we  have  seen  an 
editor  treat  a correspondent  asking  him 
to  retract  some  mistaken  statement,  or 
correct  some  injurious  error.  In  these 
cases  a correspondent  is  seldom  able  to 
lout  so  low,  or  to  pitch  his  prayer  in  such 
a bated  key,  that  the  editor  will  not  some- 
how spurn  him  with  his  foot,  or  deal  him 
a box  on  the  ear  for  his  impudence.  This 
behavior  we  have  conceived  to  be  the  right 
way  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  press; 
it  has  seemed  to  us  even  more  effective  than 
the  contemptuous  silence  of  other  editors 
who  refuse  to  print  any  appeal  from  them- 
selves to  themselves ; for  it  carries  with 
it  the  terrors  of  a public  disgrace,  and 
may  well  be  supposed  to  act  deterrent- 
ly.  We  confess  that  we  have  always  en- 
vied it,  and  in  the  beginning  we  intended 
to  practise  it;  but  we  early  found  that 
the  Study  was  of  such  a defective  make 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  the  highest 
journalistic  methods  in  it.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  from  time  to  time 
the  presiding  Genius  of  the  Study  (we 
make  the  little  concession  of  the  word 
Genius  to  the  amiability  of  the  super- 
stitious who  believe  in  such  a thing) 
lias  found  itself  publicly  eating  humble- 
pie,  owning  itself  wrong,  trying  to  repair 
harms  done,  and  otherwise  dishonoring 
the  calling  of  a censor.  Strange  to  say 
this  genius  (whom  we  can  allow  a large 
G only  in  the  first  instance)  has  not  only 
thriven  upon  the  repulsive  diet,  but  has 
formed  a morbid  appetite  for  humble-pie, 
and  eats  it  with  a vidity ; so  that  the  Study 
is  perhaps  the  only  tribunal  of  the  kind 
which  is  not  merely  willing  but  eager  to 
be  convicted  of  flaws  of  judgment,  sins  of 
ignorance,  and  inaccuracies  of  expression. 
Some  such  explanation  seems  needed  to 


union.  The  words  of  Choate,  which 
when  spoken  were  profoundly  painful 
and  unreal  from  their  vivid  contrast  with 
the  terrible  fact,  we  can  repeat  to-day 
with  the  joy  of  assured  anticipation. 
“Happy,  if  such  a day  shall  not  be  des- 
ecrated by  our  service;  happy,  if  for  us 
that  descending  sun  shall  look  out  on  a 
more  loving,  more  elevated,  more  united 
America !” 


^tniitj. 

account  for  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing note  from  a fellow-critic,  which  we 
print  without  suppressing  any  of  those 
caressing  expressions  which  we  like,  but 
which  we  do  not  exact  from  correspond- 
ents seeking  to  set  us  right. 

II. 

“Dear  Mr.  Study, — I wish  I had  your  fa- 
cile felicity  of  expression  ; then  could  I review 
friends’  books  without  giving  offence  to  my 
friend  or  my  conscience.  But  when  you  say 
(re  Garden  of  Dreams),  ‘One  must  be  slow  to 
deny  that  the  writer  could  fail  of  the  highest 
effect  she  aimed  at,’  I fancy  your  phrase  re- 
verses  your  thought.  ‘ Slow  to  assume 7 she 
could  fail  would  be  praise;  < slow  to  deny’ 
she  could  fail  is  derogatory. 

“Enemy.  ‘She  could  fail.’ 

“ Friend.  ‘ 1 deny  that  she  could  fail.’ 

“ Half -friend.  ‘ I am  slow  to  deny,’  etc. 

“I  was  tempted  to  exploit  this  in  my  liter- 
ary column — good  jokes  against  the  Study  are 
so  scarce— but  I thought  I’d  do  as  I’d  be  done 
by  for  once.” 

We  suppress  the  real  name  of  the  writ- 
er, who  would  probably  be  mobbed  by 
those  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  to 
whom  his  reluctance  to  break  the  Study's 
windows  when  he  had  a chance  will  seem 
a cowardly  treason ; and  we  are  very  glad 
of  his  letter  in  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton's charming  volume.  We  thought 
when  we  wrote  the  sinuous  sentence  he 
has  quoted  that  we  were  praising  her 
work  by  that  graceful  indirection  which 
a real  literary  person  likes  to  use,  and 
now  we  see  that  wre  were  doing  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Even  if  we  had  said  what 
wre  meant  we  should  not  have  been  prais- 
ing it  enough;  but  we  had  to  be  reticent 
so  as  to  showr  a critic's  natural,  and  in 
fact,  unavoidable  superiority  to  a poet. 
We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  cor- 
rection, and  we  commend  his  letter  as  a 
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model  to  all  intending  petitioners  for  jus- 
tice at  our  hands.  We  will  do  justice 
upon  any  appeal,  but  we  will  do  it  a great 
deal  more  promptly  and  handsomely  if 
there  is  mingled  with  the  appeal  a little 
judicious  recognition  of  those  virtues  in- 
herent in  the  Study,  which,  knowing  it  as 
we  do,  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny. 

III. 


to  have  been  wrong  in  our  position,  we 
were  the  victim  of  a gross  typographical 
error;  and  that  we  had  not  written  Gower 
at  all,  but  Skelton.  Of  course  it  was  im- 
possible that  we  should  not  have  written 
Skelton,  for  with  Pope's  couplet  in  our 
mind, 

“Chaucer’s  worst  ribaldry  is  learned  by  rote, 
And  heads  of  houses  beastly  Skelton  quote,” 


The  next  piece  of  humhle-pie  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  manage.  Not  only  is 
the  keen  edge  of  appetite  blunted  by  the 
earlier  refection,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
a rather  stronger  relish  of  humiliation 
lurks  in  the  following  letter,  and  that 
there  is  a tang  of  irony  in  the  smooth 
Haw>rs  of  its  most  deprecatory  expres- 
sions, though  this  may  be  merely  our 
fancy.  In  spite  of  it,  if  the  reader  will 
watch,  he  shall  see  how  manfully  we  will 
swallow  it. 

“Dear  Sir, — Pardon  the  liberty  I take  in 
addressing  you,  bnt  my  excuse  is  simply  that 
I have  been  mhch  interested  iu  your  Editor’s 
Study  for  March,  and  I am  a little  puzzled  to 
know  what  Gower  you  refer  to  as  coming 
between  Chaucer  and  Speuser.  I thought 
John  Gower,  the  poet,  a contemporary  of 
Chaucer.  Was  it  not  Chaucer  who  gave  him 
the  name  of  the  ‘Moral’  Gower,  because  of 
the  moral  tone  of  his  poem  iu  French,  the  one 
of  his  writings  of  which  no  known  copy  exists  f 

“ Is  there  another  Gower  yon  have  in  mind  f 
I feel  that  you  must  be  right  in  the  matter, 
and  yet  I do  not  see  just  how  you  are.  Again 
apologizing  for  writing  you,  I am, 

Respectfully  yours, 


There!  But  we  wish  to  say,  before 
leaving  a subject  that  would  be  so  dis- 
tasteful to  a less  disciplined  spirit  than 
the  Study’s,  that  our  correspondent  is 
right  in  every  particular,  and  particular- 
ly right  in  holding  that  though  we  were 
apparently  so  mistaken  in  our  literary 
history,  we  must  be  correct  upon  general 
principles;  in  other  words,  that  we  were 
infallible.  We  hoped  that  we  might  ea- 
sily establish,  for  the  sake  of  the  ‘‘great 
silence”  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
which  Mr.  Phelps  would  find  so  vocal  in 
thought,  that  there  really  was  another 
Gower,  as  our  correspondent  suggests. 
But  upon  referring  to  a friend  who  owns 
a copy  of  Chambers’s  Encyclopaedia  of 
English  Literature , and  getting  him  to 
refer  to  that,  we  learned  that  there  really 
was  no  other  Gower.  We  then  instantly 
perceived  that  as  it  was  impossible  for  us 


it  was  inevitable,  by  any  orderly  psycho- 
logical process,  that  we  should  fail  to 
write  Skelton  after  writing  Chaucer.  In 
fact,  what  we  did  write  was  “beastly 
Skelton,”  as  could  be  readily  proved  by 
referring  to  our  manuscript,  if  we  had 
not  instantly  destroyed  it  upon  making 
up  our  mind  to  this  assertion. 

IV. 

We  turn  without  reluctance  from  this 
correspondent  to  another,  who,  while 
owning  us  impeccable,  convicts  us  of  a 
sin  of  omissiou.  This  sort  of  sin  is  far 
less  heinous  than  a sin  of  commission, 
and  the  delinquent  may  deal  with  it 
much  less  heroically.  For  some  such 
reason  we  shall  not  be  half  so  strenuous 
in  denying  that  we  said  anything  of  the 
sort  attributed  to  us;  we  will  even  admit 
that  we  did  not  go  as  far  as  we  meant  to 
go  in  the  very  direction  our  correspon- 
dent takes. 

“As  a rule,”  she  begins,  ami  we  cauuot 
praise  her  beginning  too  highly,  “ you  always 
say  just  what  I would  like  to  say  if  I only 
kuew  how.  But  for  once  you  have  disap- 
pointed me.  In  speaking  of  the  Odd  Number 
volume  of  Maupassant’s  stories  you  say,  ‘ “ The 
Diamoud  Necklace  ” and  “The  Piece  of  String  ” 
are  of  heart-breaking  pathos,’  meaning  there- 
by they  are  imbued  with  that  sadness  of  life 
seemingly  hopeless,  because  answering  no 
comprehensible  purpose  or  fulfilling  any  ade- 
quate design.  The  review  was  evidently  of  a 
cursory  character,  which  can  alone  explaiu  a 
lack  of  quick  responsiveness  to  the  tine  sub- 
jectivity of  this  wrork.  The  stories  are  of 
course  caviare  to  the  general,  aud  on  the  face 
altogether  pessimistic.  Of  those  above-men- 
tioned, the  life’s  sacrifice  iu  one  was  appar- 
ently useless ; the  death  iu  the  other  a sort  of 
moral  murder;  the  impression  received  of  the 
remainder  being  likewise  depressing.  The 
technique  of  each  is  perfect  iu  itself,  in  its 
faultless  simplicity  and  analytical  candor; 
and  this  is  what  is  seen  and  admired,  and  this 
is  what  the  Study  calls  1 extremely  clever .’  But 
hidden  iu  this  ingenious  mechanism  is  a tiny, 
vital  spark,  which,  when  found,  sheds  a psy- 
chological light  over  the  whole.  It  shows  us 
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we  are  not  mere  victims  of  the  dooming  mys- 
teries of  life  ; we  are  not  placed  here  to  suffer 
for  some  enigmatical  cause  to  be  revealed  in 
the  hereafter,  if  indeed  it  may  ever  be  reveal- 
ed at  all.  But  it  teaches  that  while  a wilful 
insistence  for  the  false  leads  to  moral  degen- 
eration or  ruiu,  yet  we  also  often  find  our- 
selves the  subjects  of  undeserved  calamity. 
The  apparent  injustice  of  this,  Maupassant 
solves  as  did  the  old  philosopher : 


(If  1 and  mine  are  of  the  gods  neglected, 
There’s  reason  for  their  rigor.’ 

He  also  teaches  it  is  good  to  follow  the  strong- 
est law  of  our  being  if  it  satisfies  the  higher 
part  of  ns,  no  matter  os  to  the  outward  form  it 
may  take  on.  It  shows  that  most  tragedies 
of  common  occurrence  may  be  traced  to  the 
often  obscure  source  of  an  4 overmastering 
passion  ’ of  some  sort.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful 
if  these  lessons  could  be  conveyed  as  effec- 
tively other  than  in  this  clear  searching  light 
of  every-day  life.  For  all  these  meanings 
and  many  mnch  deeper  does  the  little  spark 
* reveal,  and  is  to  the  plot  what  the  soul  is  to 
the  body.” 

This  seems  very  penetrating  and  just 
criticism,  not  so  well  expressed,  of  course, 
as  if  the  Study  had  uttered,  rather  than 
adopted  it;  but  showing  that  ethical  and 
aesthetic  refinement  which  the  habitual 
reader  of  the  Study  is  pretty  sure  to  share 
with  it  sooner  or  later.  It  will  reach  the 
professional  critics  last  of  all ; but  even  in 
them,  the  Study  sometimes  already  fancies 
the  gleam  of  a reflected  light.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  has  many  gratifying  proofs 
that  its  readers  think;  and  it  does  not  in- 
sist that  they  shall  always  think  with  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  willing  they 
shall  think  beyond  it  if  they  can,  though 
we  promise  them  they  will  find  this  diffi- 
cult, as  in  the  case  of  a correspondent  who 
has  lately  written  us,  asking  our  influence 
against  the  use  of  criminal  incidents  in 
fiction.  A coarse  diet,  our  friend  per- 
ceives, the  crude -minded  must  have  in 
literature,  as  we  suggested  a few  months 
ago ; but  need  it  be  poisonous  ? Why  not 
hold  out  a wisp  of  sweeter  grass  to  the 
donkey  that  likes  thistles,  and  keep  beck- 
oning? Or,  if  an  author  must  portray 
evil,  should  he  not  be  most  careful,  most 
religiously  careful  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
his  own  feeling  in  regard  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  problem  he  handles,  since  “ if 
we  are  interested  in  the  work  of  an  author, 
we  are  jealous  of  his  personal  integrity”? 
Unquestionably  he  should,  for  if  he  fails 
to  do  so,  he  does  a moral  mischief  which 
no  artistic  virtue  can  atone  for.  The  blind 


faith  with  which  a young  reader  especially 
trusts  the  direction  of  his  sympathies,  al- 
most his  conscience,  to  the  imagination  of 
a great  “genius,”  is  something  that  no 
writer  can  abuse  without  being  an  infi- 
nitely greater  scoundrel  than  “genius.” 
Our  correspondent  has  hinted  the  pathos 
of  a case  whose  perils  the  Study  has  more 
than  once  declared,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, when  it  has  pleaded  with  the 
band  of  intellectual  giants  who  are  now 
writing  our  novels  to  use  the  minor  means 
of  interesting  their  readers,  to  employ  the 
milde  Macht , which,  if  it  does  not  always 
cure,  is  not  so  apt  to  kill.  How  many 
times  has  not  this  apartment  rung  with 
entreaties  to  be  simple,  to  be  rational,  to 
be  cleanly,  to  be  decent,  to  be  natural,  ad- 
dressed to  the  prodigious  forces  which  too 
often  revel  in  blood  and  tears,  filth  and 
crime,  shame  and  vice,  in  order  to  enable 
the  average  novel-reader  to  pass  an  agree- 
able half-hour? 

V. 

These  entreaties  have  not  been  without 
their  effect,  if  we  may  trust  the  kind  ex- 
pressions of  another  correspondent  (like 
the  last  three  quoted,  of  the  letter-writing 
sex),  upon  American  novelists,  and  sec- 
ondarily upon  English  readers,  who  are 
being  here  and  there  led  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  our  fiction  over  their  own. 

“ On  opening  Harper’s  Magazine  this  even- 
ing,” she  writes  us  from  a large  provincial 
city  in  England, 44  and  turning  to  the  Editor’s 
Study,  I was  much  struck,  in  reading  the  re- 
marks on  4 The  Ago  of  Words,’  by  the  fact  that 
the  comparative  value  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish modern  novels  as  literature  has  been  oc- 
cupying my  thoughts  a good  deal  lately ....  It 
will  perhaps  be  not  altogether  unpleasant  to 
the  editor  of  Harper’s  to  hear  my  opinion,  as 
it  is  also  the  opinion  of  several  sensible  but 
not 4 literary  ’ girl  friends,  with  whom  I have 
occasionally  discussed  modern  novels. 

44  A number  of  years  ago  I became  a member 
of  a magazi  ne  club.  We  got  th  irteen  magazines 
monthly,  and  as  I am  a terribly  greedy  reader 
there  was  scarcely  an  article  and  certainly  not 
a story  iu  one  of  the  magazines  unread  by  me. 
The  magazines  were  ConUmjyorary,  Nineteefith 
Century , Harper’s,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Scribners, 
Cornhill, Blackwood' s,  Temple  Bar,  Chamber  s s,  Ar- 
gosy, Magazine  of  Art , Longman's , and  English  Il- 
lustrated ....  In  this  range  of  reading  the  novels 
which  have  impressed  me  most  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  have  been  American.  Their 
great  charm  was  their  exceeding  naturalness. 
The  characters  in  each  of  them  seem  to  stand 
out  in  my  memory  as  the  figures  stand  out  in 
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some  of  Millet’s  landscapes.  In  many  of  the 
modern  Euglish  novels,  after  six  mouths  it  is 
difficult  to  recall  the  characters ; they  seem  to 
get  hazy,  and  mixed  up  with  the  surroundings. 
....With  most  of  the  clever  modern  English 
novelists  the  characters  are  made  subservient 
to  the  ideas  that  the  author  wishes  to  promul- 
gate ....  Or  he  gives  yon  just  a string  of  inci- 
dents, often  highly  improbable ; aud  at  the  eud 
the  heroine  is  rew  arded  by  marrying  a wealthy 
man,  if  she  does  not  become  a great  heiress 
herself.  The  description  of  the  dress  or  dress- 
es, furniture  and  bric-&-brac,  is  simply  tire- 
some, and  it  is  pretty  bad  reading  for  the  gen- 
eral public,  who  are  already  enough  given  to 
think  more  of  a person’s  surroundings  aud  cir- 
cnmstauces  than  of  the  person  himself.  I can- 
not say  that  I have  read  many  American  nov- 
els, or  that  I know  American  novelists  so  well 
as  English,  but  those  I have  read  lately  in 
Hakpkr’s  and  ScribneiJ8,  although  there  have 
been  beautiful  surroundings,  beautiful  dress, 
and  heaps  of  money — so  that  everybody  can  go 
to  Europe! — these  are  only  by  the  way . The 
stories  are  written  to  show  character,  and  how 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  influence 
the  character. 

“ In  regard  to  short  stories,  Americans  are 
before  the  English.  The  short  stories  in  most 
English  magazines  I never  remember  after  I 
read,  but  iu  the  American  magazines  I remem- 
ber a number,  and  all  good. 

“In  Harpku’s  Magazine  the  reviews  on 
books  are  always  worth  reading,  although 
they  occasionally  differ  from  some  English  re- 
views. Mark  Twain’s  new  book  has  been  se- 
verely criticised  here ; it  was  called  irrevei-ent. 
I confess  I did  not  feel  the  irreverence ; but  per- 
haps Harper’s  is  Americanizing  me,  as  I very 
much  enjoyed  reading  A Yankee  at  the  Court  of 
King  Arthur , aud  read  bits  aloud  to  any  one  I 
can  get  to  listen.” 

VI. 

Nothing  but  the  most  inflexible  devo- 
tion to  justice,  to  justice  presenting  itself 
in  the  peculiarly  winning  form  of  justice 
to  ourselves,  could  have  prevailed  upon 
us  to  print  some  passages  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  this  very  suggestive  letter. 
But  from  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to 
sacrifice  modesty  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  we  cheerfully  “give  publicity,”  as 
the  editors  say,  to  our  correspondent's 
recognition  of  the  value  of  our  reviews. 
They  do  indeed  occasionally  “differ  from 
some  English  reviews,”  and  we  have  had 
moments  when  we  fancied  that  their 
value  largely  resided  in  this  difference. 
But  we  will  not  insist  upon  a point  possi- 
bly offensive  to  the  patriotism  of  a cor- 
respondent so  agreeable;  and  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  her  if  we 
own  that  we  think  Harper's  is  Ameri- 


canizing her,  and  at  such  a rate  that  no- 
thing but  the  absence  of  woman  suffrage 
among  us  could  keep  her  from  voting  at 
the  next  Presidential  election.  There  is 
something  very  charming  in  the  ingenu- 
ous daring,  the  ingenuous  misgiving  ex- 
pressed in  her  opinion;  it  must  have  cost 
something  in  face  of  tradition  and  con- 
vention to  arrive  at  beliefs  so  little  con- 
formable to  the  teachings  of  all  the  criti- 
cal authorities  of  her  island. 

All?  Perhaps  not  all.  Here  is  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  in  a late  contribution  to  that 
new  English  journal,  The  Speaker,  say- 
ing very  much  the  same  things  as  our  fair 
correspondent,  and  he  is  one  of  those  crit- 
ical authorities.  He  makes  bold  to  de- 
clare that  the  present  taste  in  fiction 
among  his  fellow-countrymen  is  a “re- 
crudescence,” and  that  it  is  in  America 
the  true  principle  is  honored,  and  the 
character  novel  of  the  great  English 
novelists  is  developing  with  traits  pecul- 
iar to  our  conditions,  while  it  is  falling 
into  almost  entire  neglect  at  home.  He 
blames  somewhat  the  weekly  instalment 
plan  of  publication  for  the  present  state 
of  things  in  England,  with  the  demand 
for  a constant  quiver  of  sensation  which 
it  must  supply;  but  he  is  aware  that  this 
is  not  the  whole  trouble,  and  he  frankly 
attributes  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the 
decay  of  the  critical  faculty  among  the 
critics.  He  might  not  agree  with  us  that 
it  is  the  want  of  humanity  in  English 
criticism  that  disables  it;  and  by  this  we 
do  not  mean  a want  of  kindness  to  any 
given  author  under  review,  but  a want  of 
sympathy  with  race  interests.  We  think 
it  quite  impossible  for  criticism  in  sympa- 
thy only  with  class  interests,  growing  out 
of  class  education,  and  admitting  only 
class  claims  to  the  finer  regard  and  re- 
spect of  readers,  to  do  justice  to  the  Amer- 
ican school  of  fiction. 

“The  modern  American  novel.”  as  Mr. 
Allen  truly  says,  “is  built  upon  princi- 
ples all  its  own,  which  entirely  preclude 
the  possibility  of  introducing  those  abrupt 
changes,  sensational  episodes,  improbable 
coincidences,  which  to  our  contemporary 
English  romance  are  indispensable  ingre- 
dients. It  is  the  real  Realism,  the  natural 
Naturalism ; it  depends  for  its  effects  upon 
the  faithful,  almost  photographic  delinea- 
tion of  actual  life,  with  its  motives,  its 
impulses,  its  springs  of  action  laid  bare  to 
the  eye,  but  with  no  unnatural  straining 
after  the  intenser  and  coarser  emotions 
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of  blood  and  fire,  no  intentional  effort  to 
drag  in  murder,  crime,  or  fierce  interludes 
of  passion,  without  adequate  reason.  If 
these  things  belong  by  nature  to  the  par- 
ticular drama,  as  it  rises  spontaneous  in 
the  author’s  brain,  fall  into  their  places 
they  will  and  may;  but  the  drama  won’t 
certainly  go  out  of  its  fixed  path  to  look 
for  them.  Such  a conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  romance  stands  to  the  conception 
of  the  current  English  novel  precisely  as 
the  modern  landscape  of  truthful  tran- 
script from  nature  stands  to  the  Claud- 
esque  and  Poussinesque  landscape  of  im- 
possible composition  and  pseudo-classical 
idyl.” 

It  would  be  hard  to  give  a more  exact 
and  vivid  statement  of  the  artistic  inten- 
tion in  the  American  novel,  but  we  feel 
that  Mr.  Allen  leaves  a very  important, 
a very  essential  matter  untouched,  and 
that  is  the  American  novelist’s  inherent, 
if  not  instinctive  perception  of  equality: 
equality  running  through  motive,  pas- 
sion, principle,  incident,  character,  and 
commanding  with  the  same  force  his  in- 
terest in  the  meanest  and  the  noblest, 
through  the  mere  virtue  of  their  human- 
ity. Without  this  perception  English 
romance  wallows  in  sensation,  and  Eng- 
lish criticism  flowers  in  the  vulgarity 
of  the  Saturday  Review.  Without  this 
we  have  here  in  America  our  imita- 
tors of  that  romance  and  that  criticism: 
poor  provincials  who  actually  object  to 
meeting  certain  people  in  literature  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  such  people  in 
society ! 

It  is  mostly  these  Little  Peddlingtoni- 
ans,  trying  so  hard  to  be  Little  London- 
ers, who  do  the  crying  out  for  the  “ideal  ” 
among  us:  for  the  thing  that  they  think 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  the  thing  that  is, 
as  if  they,  peradventure,  knew  what  ought 


to  be  better  than  God  who  made  what  is ! 
Their  noise  is  at  times  so  confusing  that 
one  almost  asks  one’s  self  if  they  have  not 
some  reason.  But  presently  from  some- 
where comes  a clear  note,  like  a great  dis- 
persing light,  and  then  we  know  that  they 
have  none,  and  can  have  none.  Such  a 
note  came  lately  in  a letter  of  Mr.  Lowell’s, 
written  thirty  years  ago  to  Mrs.  Stowe, 
and  now  printed  in  her  biography: 

“My  advice  is  to  follow  your  own  instincts 
— to  stick  to  nature, and  to  avoid  wliat  people 
commonly  call  the  ‘ Ideal,’  for  that,  and  beau- 
ty, and  pathos,  and  success,  all  lie  in  the  sim- 
ply natural.  We  all  preach  it,  from  Words- 
worth down ; and  we  all,  from  Wordsworth 
down,  don’t  practise  it.  Don’t  I feel  it  every 
day  in  this  weary  editorial  mill  of  mine,  that 
there  are  ten  thousand  people  who  can  write 
* ideal’  things  for  one  who  can  see,  and  feel, 
and  reproduce  nature  and  character!  Ten 
thousand,  did  I say  ? Nay,  ten  million.  What 
made  Shakespeare  so  great?  Nothing  but 
eyes  and — faith  in  them.” 

This  is  anticipating  by  a long  stretch  of 
time  the  principles  laid  down  by  Sefior 
Valdes  in  the  prologue  of  his  last  story. 
But  it  is  advice  that  may  be  advantageous- 
ly offered  still,  even  to  American  nov- 
elists, some  of  whom  are  more  or  less 
frightened  from  their  propriety  by  those 
“infants  crying  in  the  night”  for  the 
moon:  not  of  course  the  real  moon,  all 
uncomfortably  cratered  over  with  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  unpleasantly  cold,  but  the 
ideal  moon,  the  toy  moon  of  the  poets,  the 
silvery  orb  of  the  love  sick  swain.  Sefior 
Valdes  set  the  figure  of  those  who  could 
write  novels  of  effectism  at  some  hundreds, 
to  ten  or  twelve  living  authors  who  could 
write  novels  of  character;  but  Mr.  Lowell 
makes  it  ten  million  to  one;  and  we  do 
not  think  he  is  more  than  two  or  three 
million  out  of  the  way,  if  that. 


3finirtJjlt|  Urnirti  of  Cnrrrat  iCntnts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  loth  of  May. — 
The  Samoan  treaty  was  officially  signed  at 
Berlin  bv  the  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
(treat  Britain,  and  Germany,  April  12th.  The  treaty 
settling  the  island  troubles  was  signed  at  Apia  by 
King  Malietoa  and  the  American,  British,  and  Ger- 
man consuls,  April  19th. 

President  Harrison  appointed  George  W.  Steele 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  May  8th. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided, 
April  28tii,  that  liquor  may  be  sold  in  the  original 


package  in  any  State,  and  all  excise  or  prohibitory 
laws  to  the  contrary  are  unconstitutional. 

The  World’s  Fair  Bill,  with  the  Senate’s  amend- 
ments, passed  the  House  April  22d,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  April  25th. 

The  International  Copyright  Bill  was  defeated  in 
the  House  May  2d,  by  a vote  of  12f>  to  98. 

The  Ballot  Reform  Bill  for  the  State  of  New 
York  was  signed  by  Governor  Hill  May  3d. 

A formal  treaty  agreeing  to  submit  all  differences 
between  them  to  arbitration  was  signed,  April  28th, 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Guate- 
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women  will  naturally  select  the  Upper  House, 
and  especially  as  that  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  reject  any  but  the  most  compe- 
tent women  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  The 
irreverent  scoffers  at  our  Supreme  Court  have 
in  the  past  complained  (though  none  do  now) 
that  there  were  “old  women”  in  gowns  on 
the  bench.  There  would  be  no  complaint  of 
the  kind  in  the  future.  The  judges  would  be 
as  pretty  as  those  who  assisted  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Paris,  with  changed  functions;  there 
would  be  no  monotony  in  the  dress,  and  the 
Supreme  Bench  would  be  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive spectacles  in  Washington.  When  the 
judges  as  well  as  the  advocates  are  Portias, 
the  law  will  be  an  agreeable  occupation. 

This  is,  however,  mere  speculation.  We  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  women  to  take  the  whole  government, 
though  some  extravagant  expectations  are 
raised  by  the  admission  of  new  States  that  are 
ruled  by  women.  They  may  wish  to  divide 
— and  conquer.  One  plan  is,  instead  of  dual 
Chambers  of  opposite  sexes,  to  mingle  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  And  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  plan  adopted,  because  the 
revolution  is  not  to  be  violent,  and  indeed 
cannot  take  place  without  some  readjustment 
of  the  home  life.  We  have  at  present  what 
Charles  Readc  would  have  called  only  a right- 
handed  civilization.  To  speak  metaphorical- 
ly, men  cannot  use  their  left  hands,  or,  to  drop 
the  metaphor,  before  the  government  can  be 
fully  reorganized  men  must  learn  to  do  wo- 
men’s work.  It  may  be  a fair  inference  from 
this  movement  that  women  intend  to  aban- 
don the  sacred  principle  of  Home  Rule.  This 
abandonment  is  foreshadowed  in  a recent  elec- 
tion in  a small  Western  city,  where  the  female 
voters  made  a clean  sweep,  elected  an  entire 
city  council  of  women  and  most  of  the  other 
officers,  including  the  police  judge  and  the 
mayor.  The  latter  lady,  by  one  of  those  intru- 
sions of  nature  which  reform  is  not  yet  able 
to  control,  became  a mother  and  a mayor  the 
same  week.  Her  husband  had  been  city  clerk, 
and  held  over;  but  fortunately  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  him  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  the  baby,  unofficially,  while  the  mayor 
attends  to  her  public  duties.  Thus  the  city 
clerk  will  gradually  be  initiated  into  the 
duties  of  home  rule,  and  when  the  mayor  is 
elected  to  Congress,  he  will  be  ready  to  ac- 
company her  to  Washington  and  keep  house. 
The  imagination  likes  to  dwell  upon  this,  for 
the  new  order  is  capable  of  infinite  extension. 
When  the  State  takes  care  of  all  the  children 
in  government  nurseries,  and  the  mayor  has 
taken  her  place  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
her  husband,  if  he  has  become  sufficiently  re- 
formed and  feminized,  may  go  to  the  House, 
and  the  reunited  family  of  two,  clubbing  their 
salaries,  can  live  in  great  comfort. 

All  this  can  be  easily  arranged,  whether  we 
are  to  have  a dual  government  of  sexes  or  a 
mixed  House  and  Senate.  The  real  difficulty 
is  about  a single  Executive.  Neither  sex  will 


be  willing  to  yield  to  the  other  this  vast  pow- 
er. We  might  elect  a man  and  wife  President 
and  Vice-President,  but  the  Vice-President, 
of  whatever  sex,  could  not  well  preside  over 
the  Senate  and  in  the  White  House  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  not  be  of  the  same  State,  but  resi- 
dence can  be  acquired  to  get  over  this  as 
easily  as  to  obtain  a divorce;  and  a Constitu- 
tion that  insists  upon  speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  “ he  ” is  too  antiquated  to  be  respect- 
ed. When  the  President  is  a woman,  it  can 
matter  little  whether  her  husband  or  some 
other  woman  presides  in  the  Senate.  Even 
the  reformers  will  hardly  insist  upon  two 
Presidents  in  order  to  carry  out  the  equality 
idea,  so  that  we  are  probably  anticipating  dif- 
ficulties that  will  not  occur  in  practice. 

The  Drawer  has  only  one  more  practical 
suggestion.  As  the  right  of  voting  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  hold  any  elective  office, 
a great  change  must  take  place  in  Washington 
life.  Now  for  some  years  the  divergence  of 
society  and  politics  has  been  increasing  at 
the  capital.  With  women  in  both  Houses 
and  on  the  Supreme  Bench  and  at  the  heads 
of  the  departments,  social  and  political  life 
will  become  one  and  the  same  thing;  recep- 
tions and  afternoon  teas  will  be  held  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  and  political  caucuses  in 
all  the  drawing-rooms.  And  then  life  will 
begin  to  be  interesting. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


A LITTLE  OP  BOTH. 

A famous  physician,  at  a dinner  party,  who 
thought^he  had  a fine  voice,  after  singing  a 
song,  remarked  that  when  he  was  young  he 
wTas  quite  undecided  whether  to  choose  medi- 
cine or  music  as  a profession.  A friend  re- 
plied, promptly,  “ Frank,  your  voice  is  physic.” 


A PROPER  AMENDMENT. 

A very  discreditable  son  of  Henry  County, 
Virginia,  on  returning  to  his  birthplace,  had 
occasion  to  address  his  fellow-countrymen  iu 
a speech. 

“My  friends,”  he  said,  “I  owe — ” He  was 
going  to  add,  “everything  that  I am  to  the 
people  of  Henry  County.”  but  suddenly  re- 
membering that  this  would  be  rather  a doubt- 
ful compliment,  he  hesitated.  “ I owe,”  he  re- 
peated, and  paused  again — “I  owe — in  fact,  I 
owe  everything  that  I ought  to  be  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  county.” 


TURN  ABOUT. 

A young  lawyer’s  fall  from  grace  in  the 
management  of  an  estate  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  between  the  delinquent’s 
brother  and  a former  friend  of  the  family  who 
had  not  heard  of  the  young  man’s  trouble: 

“ Is  your  brother  still  pursuing  the  law  f” 

“ He  was  until  last  spring.” 

“ And  now  ?” 

“ The  law  is  pursuing  him.” 
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CAUSE  FOR  THANKFULNBS8. 

In  tbo  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  when  the  Ital- 
ian Company  came  to  play  Faust,  the  actor 
who  took  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  neglected 
to  try  the  size  of  the  trap-door  by  which  he 
was  supposed  to  descend  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions. His  figure,  which  “ he  had  not  lost,  but 
which  had  gone  before ,”  was  too  large  for  the 
opening,  and  at  the  supreme  moment  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  get  down  above  his 
waist.  To  heighten  the  awkwardness  of  the 
situation,  and  to  relieve  the  strained  feelings 
of  the  audience,  one  of  the  gods  in  the  gal- 
lery, in  a rich  Irish  brogue,  exclaimed,  44  Be- 
gorral  hell’s  full.” 


A CURIOUS  COUPLET. 

A friend  of  the  Drawer  whose  French  is 
not  a pronounced  success  is  responsible  for 
the  following  extraordinary  couplet  to  Caran 
d’Ache : 

“ Excuse  my  slang,  but  thou  dost  take  the  cake, 
Thou  son  of  art,  0 wondrous  Caran  d’Ache !” 


BIT  ME  TOO. 

The  old  doctor  and  the  old  captain  were 
fast  friends,  both  inveterate  jokers,  and  both, 
despite  their  aggregate  sixscore  years,  rabid 
sportsmen.  The  doctor’s  frightful  stammer 
did  not  seem  to  impede  the  flow  of  a joke,  nor 
did  the  captain’s  equatorial  girth  lessen  his 
agility. 

One  afternoon  the  old  men  set  out  on  a rab- 
bit hunt.  As  they  passed  through  an  orchard 
something  scurried  iuto  a burrow. 

44  A r-r — wist — rabbit!”  shouted  the  doctor. 
“L-l-let’s  p-pull  him  out;”  and  kneeling  at 
the  hole,  he  thrust  his  arm  in  up  to  the  shoul- 
der. “S-s-sayl”  he  remarked  after  a mo- 
ment’s furabliug;  “I  c-c — wist — can’t  q-quite 
g-get  k-liim.  Y-y — uk — you  t-try  it,  John; 
y-y — uli  — your  arm’s  1-longer  than  m-m — • 
wist — mine.” 

The  captain  knelt  and  thrust  his  arm  down. 
In  au  instant  he  was  executing  a war-dance 
around  the  tree,  waving  a bloody  Auger. 

“ Blankety-blank-blank ! That’s  no  rabbit ; 
it’s  a ground-hog.” 

“D-d — wist — did  he  bite  you,  J-John  f”  que- 
ried the  doctor,  anxiously. 

“Bite?  Blaukety-blauk!  Don’t  you  see  he 
took  off  the  whole  end  of  my  finger!” 

“Wh-wli — uk — why,  that’s  t-too  b-b — wist 
— bad,”  said  the  doctor,  taking  his  own  hand 
from  behind  him  and  showing  a sadly  lacera- 
ted thumb.  “ H-he  b-h — wist — bit  me  too.” 


A MARVELLOUS  CURE. 

“He  is  a wonderful  physician  ” said  Mrs. 
Ultrafaith,  languidly.  “ When  I first  went  to 
him  I was  simply  prostrated  with  health. 
From  that  time  I began  to  mend,  and  really 
feel  now  that  I am  what  might  be  called  an 
interesting  iu valid.” 

Digitized  by  Gougle 


TEMPORARY  UNCERTAINTY. 

The  habit  of 44 uncertainty”  has  frequently 
been  the  rain  of  a man,  and  in  a particular 
instance  that  has  coine  to  notice  nearly  cost 
a young  citizen  of  a Western  town  his  happi- 
ness. The  young  citizen  in  questiou  w as  stand- 
ing at  the  altar  with  his  bride,  and  in  the  usual 
course  of  events  was  asked,  “Wilt  thou,  John, 
take  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife!” 

“I  guess  so,”  replied  the  non-committal 
bridegroom. 

44  John !”  ejaculated  the  bride,  in  dismay. 

44 Oh — ah — yes!”  added  the  groom, realizing 
his  error.  “ Why,  certainly  I wilt.” 


A PREFERENCE. 

I much  prefer  a soft  felt  hat 
Like  his  who  labors  iu  the  fields, 

To  jewelled  head-gear  like  to  that 
He  wears  who  golden  sceptre  wields. 

But  when  it  comes  to  meat  and  drink, 

I envy  not  the  farmer’s  fate; 

From  his  plain  board  I’d  surely  shrink, 
And  settle  down  a potentate. 

John  Kendrick  Banos. 


OVERHEARD  IN  AN  ART  GALLERY. 

L 

Cadmus.  “ I say,  Chalkley,  I thought  this 
picture  of  yours  was  a sunset  f” 

Chalkley.  “It  was,  but  the  idiots  hung  it 
ou  the  east  wall,  and  I had  to  chauge  it  to  a 
sunrise  to  go  with  the  compass.” 

II. 

Pinkerton  Hungerford.  “ Your  work  is 
very  original,  Mr.  Hawkes.” 

Hawtkes  ( gratified ).  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Huu- 
gerford  ; I strive  to  be  original.” 

Pinkerton  Hungerford.  “ It’s  really  won- 
derful. I don’t  believe  the  angel  Gabriel  him- 
self ever  saw  a sky  of  that  color,  and  that 
mauve  verbena  patch  off  to  the  left  has  never 
been  equalled  even  by  Nature.” 

m. 

Barnes.  “This  young  painter  left  pork- 
packing  to  take  up  art.” 

Potter.  “ What  a very  bad  pork-packer  he 
must  have  been!” 

IV. 

Margaux.  “That  is  a funny  sort  of  a pic- 
ture. What  is  it — an  aquarelle!” 

Wagg.  “ I don’t  know.  It’s  funny  enough 
to  be  a Max  O’Rell.” 

V. 

Mrs.  Hamilcar-Pelton.  “This  little  thing 
of  Varick’s  reminds  me  of  Meissonier  at  his 
best.” 

Badgkrton  ( a nval  of  Varick'8).  “Yes;  it 
is  framed  like  Meissonier’s  4 Friedland.’  ” 

VL 

Ckiticus.  “ What  do  you  think  of  Corey!” 

Cynicus.  “ His  signature  suggests  Corot; 
his  coloring  is  like  that  of — ah — what  is  the 
name  of  that  campaign  banner  prjuter  on  Ca- 
nal Street!”  Carlyle  Smith. 
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ALMOST  J’EJU'KCT. 

Fii^r  tAnr.  “What  do  you  think  <*t  Mr  Thompson t” 

Scookd  Lajuy.  “He  Only  needs  Instinct  to  hv  a perfect  brute. 
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A PRACTICAL  HIBERNICISM. 

Mrs.  L , of  Brooklyn,  on  going  into  the 

country  for  the  summer,  left  the  key  of  her 

house  in  charge  of  faithful  Patrick  O’F . 

Returning  in  September,  she  learned  that  the 
man  had  gone  out  of  town  for  a few  days,  and 
had  failed  to  leave  any  word  about  her  key. 
She  devoted  hours  to  going  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  trying  to  obtain  some 
tidings  of  Patrick  or  her  key,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed till  night.  What  should  first  greet  her 
eyes  after  unlocking  aud  eutering  her  house 
but  this  inscription,  carefully  chalked  on  the 
kitchen  wall  by  the  conscientious  custodian : 

“Notis — Mrs.L will  foind  her  Key  at  No. 

— Bidferd  avnoo.”  Embl  Stilsok. 

MY  SALAD  DAYS. 

4‘The  youth  sings  ‘love'  through  all  his  salad  days." 

— Old  Song . 

Thx  thatch  upon  my  mental  roof 
Is  growing  rather  thin, 

And  I’m  inclined  to  stand  aloof 
From  prattle’s  merry  din. 

Pm  fonder  of  my  friend  and  pipe; 

I think  Pm  more  serene; 

Men  soon,  I fear,  will  call  me  ripe , 
Although  my  name  is  Green. 

Miss  Mabel  and  Miss  Margery  now 
Declare  that  I’m  a bore; 

No  sweet  smile  greets  me  when  I bow : 

It  was  not  thus  of  yore. 

And  so  I view  with  rapt  regret, 

More  fair  through  memory’s  haze, 

That  pristine  period  when  I yet 
Was  in  my  “salad  days.” 

My  much-beribboned  loves  I see: 

Where  are  they  now,  alas  ? 

Ah!  if  the  dears  not  wedded  be, 

They  sleep  beneath  the  grass. 

With  maidens  fair  no  more  I wind 
Down  shady  woodland  ways; 

I left  romantic  strolls  behind 
In  glad  old  “ salad  days.” 

We  had  no  gay  lawn-tennis  then ; 

Yet  wc  could  play  “ love  all  ” 

As  well  as  any  modern  men 
Who  deftly  “serve”  the  ball. 

We  drove,  we  boated,  and  we  danced; 

We  trod  the  garden  maze; 

And,  oh,  the  bright  eyes,  how  they  glanced 
In  happy  “ salad  days”  ! 

Gone  all  the  buoyancy  and  zest; 

I’m  “ laid  upon  the  shelf.” 

My  thoughts  of  consolation  rest 
In  goodly  store  of  pelf. 

And  yet  I’d  gladly  barter  gold, 

And  pride  of  place,  and  praise, 

For  those  blithe-hearted  times  of  old 
In  frolic  “salad  days.” 


THE  TWO  DROMIOS. 

The  mistakes  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  find  their 
parallel  in  the  aggregation  of  errors  for 
which  the  old  lady  who  went  to  see  the  Two 
Drotnios  was  responsible.  On  her  return 
home  she  observed  that  she  had  seen  the  play 
once  before  in  her  youth,  but  it  was  all  changed 


now.  Instead  of  having  a Juliet  they  had  two 
Dromios,  who  looked  so  much  alike  that  you 
couldn’t  tell  ’em  apart,  except  when  they  were 
off  the  stage,  and  then  you  couldn’t  see  them ; 
that  for  her  part  she  didn’t  think  Shakespeare 
would  stand  such  foolish  perversion  of  his 
beautiful  play,  and  that  if  he  hadn’t  any  re- 
spect for  his  own  work  he  might  have  had 
enough  for  his  audience  to  keep  his  clowns  in 
the  circus  where  they  belonged.  The  Drawer 
prints  this  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  “ Curi- 
osities of  Criticism.” 


TWO  FAMOUS  JOKES. 

The  memory  of  Theodore  Hook,  the  cele- 
brated English  humorist,  is  very  appropriately 
associated  with  the  most  audacious  jest  on 
record,  viz.,  his  announcement,  when  recalled 
from  his  post  as  Governor  of  Mauritius  on  a 
charge  of  embezzling  $60,000  of  the  public 
money,  that  he  bad  come  home  “on  account 
of  a disorder  in  his  chest.17  But  the  most  brill- 
iant of  his  comic  feats  was  achieved  in  con- 
cert with  his  famous  rival,  Tom  Hood.  The 
two  were  strolling  one  summer  evening  on  the 
outskirts  of  Loudou  with  their  friend  Charles 
Matthews,  the  great  actor,  when  Hood  said  to 
Hook,  “They  call  us  ‘the  inseparables,’  but, 
after  all,  it’s  only  natural  that  Hook-and-eye 
should  always  be  together,  eh,  Theo  f” 

“ Bravo,  Tom !”  cried  Hook ; “ that’s  the  best 
I’ve  heard  for  a long  time.  I say,  suppose  we 
have  a match  which  of  us  two  can  make  the 
best  joke  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Charlie 
Matthews  here  shall  be  umpire,  and  the  loser 
shall  stand  treat  for  a supper  for  three.” 

“Done!”  said  Hood;  aud  scarcely  was  the 
word  uttered  when  they  espied  a sign-board, 
the  owner  of  which,  wishing  to  advertise  that 
he  sold  beer,  had  unluckily  worded  the  an- 
nouncement, “ Bear  sold  here.” 

“Oho!”  said  Hook,  “I  suppose  that  hear  is 
his  own  Bruin .” 

“Well  done!”  cried  Charles  Matthews; 
“you’ll  have  hard  work  to  beat  that,  friend 
Thomas.” 

“ I dare  say  he’ll  do  it,  though,”  said  Theo- 
dore ; “ he  carries  more  than  two  faces  under 
one  Hood — don’t  you,  Tomt” 

At  that  moment  they  turned  a sharp  corner, 
and  came  in  sight  of  a small,  tumble-down 
house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a wretched  lit- 
tle plot  of  worn  and  trampled  grass,  just  in 
front  of  which  was  displayed  a huge  board, 
with  the  inscription,  “ Beware  the  dog.” 

Hood  looked  warily  round  him  in  all  direc- 
tions, aud  finding  no  dog  anywhere  visible, 
picked  up  a broken  piece  of  brick  and  scrib- 
bled underneath  the  warning,  “ Ware  he  the 
dog  f ” 

“ Well,  I’ll  tell  yon  what  it  is,  my  boys,”  snid 
Charles  Matthews,  “ I can’t  decide  between 
two  such  jokes  as  those,  and  what’s  more,  I’m 
not  going  to  try ; so  wo  had  better  all  go  and 
sup  together,  aud  each  pay  his  own  share.” 

David  Ker. 
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WHEN  MISS  LEE  AND  MR.  BROWN  REGULARLY  WENT  DOWN  TO  THE  ROCKS. 

See  "The  Tucle  of  an  Augel.'’ 
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the  consciousness  of  the  magazine.  Our  tening  came  a general  stroll  on  the  Walk 
friends  left  us  a great  quantity  of  pow-  Round.  All  the  world  was  in  spirits;  it 
der,  which,  with  the  culverin,  has  been  seemed  as  if  the  newborn  babe  had  brought 
deposited  in  the  sub-cellar  of  the  citadel,  hope  and  happiness  to  the  colony.  The 
There  also  are  our  general  stores,  our  sup-  government  distributed  a double  ration  of 
plies  of  provisions  of  every  description — tunny  and  potted  pears,  and  in  the  even- 
garlic*  preserves,  liquids,  reserves  of  wea*  iug  there  was  an  extra  dish  on  every  ta- 
pons*  of  instruments  and  tools.  The  w hole  ble.  At  head-quarters  we  put  a wild  pig 
thing  is  carefully  bolted  and  barred,  but  to  roast,  owing  the  animal  to  the  skill  of 
all  the  same  it  rather  haunts  me,  especial*  the  Marquis  ties  I*;>|>azettes,  the  first  shot 
]y  at  night,  to  tljink  of  our  having  there  on  the  island  after  Tartarin. 
under  our  feet  such  a lot  of  explosive  and  When  dinner  was  over,  as  the  Govern- 
combustible  matter, 
quite  enough  to  blow 
up  the  trover 
the  wl.'Mr 

Yesterday  .Madame  K<<  ggafe; 

courb;j nies  was  safely 


del  i vered  o f a fi  n *; 
boy. 

He  is  the  first 
little  citizen  in- 
scribed on  our 
books.  Accord* 
ingly  we  have 
given  him  the  suggestive  name  of  Mira-  my  affection  for  Mademc 
cleie.  He  has  lx*en baptized  in  great  [Him p He  smiled;  he  was  alrea 
at  St.  Marthas  of  the  Palms,  our  little  pm-  He  promised  me  to  interc 
visional  church,  constructed  of  bamboo,  encouraging  words,  spoke 
with  a roof  of  big  leaves.  position,  it  ia  true  that 

I hud  the  good  fortune  to  be  godfather,  Commissioner  of  the  Bure 
and  to  have  for  godmother  Mademoiselle  Unfortunately  the  Mar 
Clotand#  de»  Esp&actfes*  Sin:  is  uufortu*  I.H3SC,  very  proud  of  her  0 
n&tely  a little  tall  for  me,  but  so  pretty  ; only  a commoner.  Of 
she  looked  wonderfully  fresh  and  smart  doubtless;  we  have  nothin 
under  the  checkers  of  light  that  filtered  of;  but  we  have  always 
through  the  tro  l l is  of  baiiibooand  betvceen  folk.  I have  also  again 
the  gaps  of  the  leafy  roof.  fulness.,  my  slight  static* 

The  whole  city  was  collected  ; our  good  there  i.s  a little  place  Ot 
Governor  pronounced  a few  admirable  hair  is  .beginning  to  thin 
words,  moving  to  ns  all,  and  Brother  Ba*  spirit  and  a future, 
taillet  brought l lu*  r-on-mmiv  to  a c)$S&  by  Oh,  if  it  Were  only  fa 
the  recital  of  one  of  Ins  charm  iug  tales.  Marquis-deuce  of  a t>U  \S 

The  day  was  treated  as  a holiday,  am!  Jong  as  hr  can  get  his  s 
work  was  every  where  suspended.  We  like  his  wife,  with  her  qua 
made  a regular  fete  of  it.  After  the  elms-  fancy— an  Espazettes ! 1 


THE  WASHER* W OMEN  AXON'O  THE  HANK 
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way  fijjVl  Tufcirnr  | if*  U*-u  he  </un  t 
^ air!  "u • dmaud  fov  Wjp-'  Waijfc  ftur  '-'*i«*?&.r . • t& 

<:.a.!*li--V  disnu-vu . f mi  Uie  Governor  n*  nmrvy  rvfi.  Itoii^  tafani  jrtoy  far  h\s 
|*}fcd,  ivilh  Jus  hiirh  nUiVVix  t*ml  hi*  iiabii-  bride 

ii hi  iHod^nitiau.  * ' U is  n^jupsi;^)  (A  your  ;‘WiuM  "W  1 tii  »k>  Vv  ti.iT  ’imeoao  l 

b> ;’\  ; ; '4;;  \ i *:■  ;^i«rVtt%;-l»>^V t Aif  'tf»au*8; 

C^Vj*^h^ ; toio  yir*  ^a^t)  yoi#  ttt  ifttu  seal  on r imiun 

root#,  dn&  ijfi  ■ jlut  ^yirut  dlimr 

*n>  .!,«*  }<?'»,  /■  «,n  k*‘-^ . <£fcjj||  .:vJo»  ••  ::v;.  i)(im.ir>  *;iii^'W  W -:  (\u  \m1  bj,  [\  ?Y. 

Z4-,  A.  •■■»>;  -.^iii^.  M r.r..f,..pi.MM),.';!,,,;i/.  ).r-v.'>:>ji 

Will  <v'ti.M-i  1 >>>ui.{'.  Vi-  •;»:  .»/;.!  b,i  v'w  UinfatMCKuI 

1 /'!»<-•  voi-y  ^I>']y  '-k  <*<‘0  U f r j ^ ?vb^l  i U Only  ;> 

v ' ' i iuy  He^rt  to  cl  f'v&gfoi's  Bii>  toHl^y  X Imve 

iiW>  ?>;•:•*  ‘M-ncy  '■  a fuV)r/:r.  To  pni  ib  uv,^  i^orir  Tor  Unit 

" ^ ^ - <-'•< vHi/c;Ab3jA  P'U  ''ii>l igbt>  iti .:?‘iic* ; lit'-  Jr.'.-  ;»«, in l/i .-.■>!«  ■ I uiay 
n/p<  ri'<  it  tniU'  <tf  til m^t4nydiOiC  • Win*  knou-iv 

4 but  ^ter^-  It  wauW  K>d]y 
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of transfer  of  authority 
Yes*  stmly/there  are  no  asp* 
r&txbh#  fhrhuiden  Tkiel 

How  mtifif  ;df,htcs  \ymV% 
hke  to  behove  I tin  . .,. 

ih*:rn  l WiUiont  gouny 
far, little 

a good  /husun&n*-*, he  * 4 J : 
her  ^ in  tiUtih, 

the.  parents  W&aliL-  bfc'j&i-* 
chanty]  if  I worn  to 
much  as  Jilt  my  linger, 

•Despai r f.  despair .! ~ Tft  -. 
ihTO  tfae  eottsua’matk'fi 
of  all  my  drenuis, x>i 
ttlualons  I 


Lmv^ 

framed  during  thtf  $e  -•. 

sweet  Udk^  on  the  jjtjjfc 

deck  of  ik$  To&tfri-  .jjjfjB 

p u mjanm  i 

we  ■ ilc^f  ■ 

what  otter  dsdiftteus  J| 

hour**!  Must  i relinquish  w 
|oy  sih&t^e  great  in  spite  |j| 
of  being  niader  of  Iitt^^’:v''-:* 
tluhgs— evenings  pnmm 
pm?  Her  at  the  wintlow 
words  exchanged  that  it- 
he  nothing  and  that  yer-wy '*y 
much,  the  accidental  eb:fd>?*>X  pi 
our  hands  when  $he  vkv. 

the  enp  of  camomile,  tte 
lion  of  herbs  ? 

They  are  over,  those  happy 
days!  And  to  finish  One  off, It 
h^a  hee^  miuirxg  siric^  this  morning,  hurst  in,  and  the  e4ly  i^nndal^4-  The 
raining  ■ ^$U^#;aot6^t  everything  momio#  has  been  lid I'g&tev&l  be- 

is  bjhrr&d  -and  l>iotU*d  out  and  drowned,  wilderment  — coinplaicv^  ou  complaints-, 
muffled  in  a v)e$b  an  inec^mii t rushing  to  r<ynii  fro/fetw^n 

Ah.  fflzmitftet.  told  the  truth— it  dors  he^i  quariei^  town.  • 
r&in  nt  Port  Tarpon,  it  certainly  tiovs.  Tin*  turlvivni  Rmtew 


r.^njKR  or^s  t’XBaeu^s, 
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I'm  also  struck  with  an- 
other thing,  the  fact  that 
each  of  our  big-wigs  has 
hecn  intrusted  with  the 
kind  of  work  for  which 
hes  least  suited  and  least 
prepared.  Costecalde,  the 
armorer,  for  instance,  who 
has  spent  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  pistols  and  rifles, 
tin  implements  of  the 
chase,  is  Commis- 
sioner of  Agricul- 
ture. Escourba- 
nies  hadn’t  liis 
like  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  the 
blessed  Arles  sau- 
sage ; but  since 
poor  Bravida’s 
accident  he  has 
become  Commis- 
sioner of  W ar and 
bead  of  the  Lev- 
ies. Brother  Ba- 
i taillet  has  taken 

% the  Artillery  and 

IpL  t h e N a v y , beea  u se 

he  knows  how  to 
sail  a boat  aud  fire 
f a cannon ; but,  af- 

ter all,  what  he 
knows  much  bet- 
ter is  to  say  mass 
and  tell  us  stories. 

bawling,  and  accusing  the  In  town  it  is  the  same  thing.  We 

have  there  a heap  of  worthy  people,  little 
have  no  lack  of  umbrellas,  rentiers , dealers  in  ginghams  and  prints, 
remendous  lot  of  them  in  grocers,  and  pastry-cooks,  who  are  now 
it  of  goods  for  barter  with  the  owners  of  acres,  but  haven't  the  least 
lmost  as  many  as  dog-col-  idea  whttt  to  do  with  them,  not  having  the 
is  cotton  ones  of  every  col  smallest  notion  of  agricultural  methods, 
are  very  glad  to  have  in  a I don't  see  any  one  but  his  Excellency 
'Huim  nl  rain.  who  really  knows  what  lie's  about.  This 

ish  about  tine  inundation,  a extraordinary  man  knows  everything, 
servant-maid  belonging  to  has  seen  everything,  read  everything, 

and  there  is  something  wonderful  in  the 
vividness  with  which  lie  conceives.  Un- 
fortunately he  can’t  be  everywhere  at 
once;  and  then  he  is  too  kind* too  unable 
to  believe  any  harm.  Thus  lie  still  clings 
to  his  faith  in  the  Belgian,  that  scoundrel 
and  swindler  and  liar;  he  still  expects  to 
see  him  arrive  with  fresh  hands  and  pro- 
visions, so  that  every  day  when  I go  into 
his  room  his  first  word  is,  “No  ship  in 
sight  this  morning,  Pascalonf’ 

And  to  think  that  so  humane  a man,  so 
excellent  a ruler,  already  has  enemies! 


A SXRVANTMAID  SCRAMBLED  UP  ON  THE  ROOF. 


emporium.  The  Governor  directs  me  to 
write  her  a letter  of  felicitation. 

If  I mention  this  incident  here,  it  is  be- 
cause the  occasion  lias  made  the  weakness 
of  our  colony  so  conspicuous. 

The  administration  is  excellent, zealous, 
even  complicated,  thoroughly  French; 
but  for  colonizing  purposes  we  simply 
want  hands  The  scribbled  paper  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  strong  arms. 


rigirial  fr 

Ti  OF 


PORT  TARA  SOON, 


Yes*  be  has  enemies.  There  are  hfbdk-  of  firing  at  them  the  livelong  day  from 
po^ed  people  in  the  city,  He  knows  it ; the  window#. 

he  smile*  at  it  :;  be&^ys  tuiae f * Whal  w>j|  Our  former  0ap-.5Uc1oi.ers;  hove  that  hej- 
y>>»*  hav#»  my  eliild*  Im  the  \stme  of  mets  ;>ud  caps  are  not  so  easy  l<V  veplpee, 
Uiiugs/und  them  are  u.l  way 5 people  xvbo  bevo  Urns  hemi  converted  info  ean  spoof- 
ayei against  tii.e' ‘suae  of  thingtK,  'r  m* 

October  Mk.-  — Spot  it.  the  rnormug-  in  I it.  1t.se!  f this  is  nor,  a had  e>;m'eW,  but 

takmg  the  of  our  Uttife.  eoluhy;  Costerhlde  has  ^uoootulr  d.  pc  rsi^ding 

This  document  on  flic  early  phases  of  a the  tjdv^4ii»»rt.Uat  it  leads  to  a dcplorabk* 
little  state  which  will  perhaps  become  a waste  of  powder.. 

great  one,  lias  the  curious  feature  of  hav-  (Jut  comes,  therefore*  um-w  decree, 
lug  been  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  found-  pnoh /biting  this  expensive  sport.  The 
*h*sv  one  of  those  wliu  helped  io  break  can-sh outers  are  furious,  the  aristocracy' 
ground.  sulks.  This  was  precisely  what  Co^te- 

uMoher  lOf/i.  -%\Taler«  water.  nothing  cable  had  foreseen.  Oh,  hoi-  up  to  snuff: 
but  witter.  In  iirn&e  floods  Of  damp,  ih  ns  ;liuip‘  after  ••all,  w hat  can  you  bring 
couiiriUvU  drenching.  one 


- 
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instead  #1  cvtlr  baiting* 
him.  Ami  lie's  the  puly 
wild  animal  in  the  col- 
on 5*  l 

I wo utter -if  jLlivgj  too,  is 
Tarta riu's  fault  ? 

Ah.  things  are  going: 
wrong.  Heaven  watch 
byer^U v Governor^ 


T)x  BwJtfcMdng. 

<m ir-j-Ad  writ :urty:Mn#i$jfc.i 
.h&r».—Arfiv‘*l 
g^nko  nre)  Vn: 
k)  riivV — 

SJth  the  King, a Cerenxmy; 
U*og  fidten  Snip  Dtase.  —A 
great  iDiptei art 

BayaftetAuy,  page  af- 
ter page,  through  strokes 
m tiho - is  the  gray  slant. 

:rni  hi  tt^Aes* 

perate  niohu toby  of 

the  wafer  £ waste* 

we  c«ni  t’hWftl  ves  with 
gyring^ 

^Urf^u t%  l <v< r 
of  oar  friend  Pasesdoav 
diary.  . .:  ••••••,,, a Vo" 

A a fiie  intercourse  fxiween  the  town 
Fronc^;  #j.oitied  iu  (he  thought  of  gi  ving  artfVhead  -quarters  ey*uth\oed  to  tm  eh&rae- 
it  a new  life  here.  Wo  brought  with  us  jemo-ii  hv  a visible  tension.  -Tuetariu,  to 
e^pT^^l y/'-Si^ie'  &bd  a hull  pf  the  recover; ■ alAis^u re  of  popul^nty;  deter- 

Camarguv.*, :.  Old,  Roman,  'the  same  who  mined  af : fast  to  organise  .the  bull  htutingr 
used  Uv  win  such  fame  on  one  votive  an-  not,  of  course, .■with  Ike  assignee  of  OW 
mveysaeies.  . ' Rpfmm,  who  was  siSll  raitgi^g  ' 

On  account  of  ridbsv  wfcmlj  havirf  or,  constant!  y wilder  And  m>re  of  ;i  btf#a 
rendered  ;J  i mi  rt  >V$^i1>i  ' Ife«y"e  • Utem  at  loybut  with  that  ,;bf  '£i>e  three (-i0$j0. 

p;just *i in-,  these  biases  have?  Wen  kept  iu  & . remained./  • ;■  .vVo^VA  V, 

stable bill ; alt  nt  V®  A vv  •’ '/  ' v 

sudden,  without  any 
o)K^  hi 

Of  ovViirjHY  weVe  :<x^ 
tried,  d'o  bstfUdi : him 

too  terrible.  In  re- 
ality baiting  us,. 


OLD  KU5TA.N  *UjS  UOT  OUT. 


TOr  iwira  cowt>. 
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Very  attenuated,  very  lean,  and  m&  to  a ad  - ru*e  reducible:  to  a few  innocuous 
behold  were  theae  domestic  animals  of  praise*/ 

out?  c^uatry,  accustoj»ed  ai?  flourish  of  teuVapete,  under.  ,Uije; 

and  the  sun,  audknamured  e-er  ainee  their dirveUon  of  Escaurbftotes,  Cjiiot'  of  the 
arrival  at  Fort  *«d  the.  Or^dh*>b<  luittgled  ite 

stable,-  Nevermind.  this  better  tliah  uproar  with-  the  eriy*  and  the 

nothing.  mrobb*  of  the.  crowd  A her  the  - Port 

On  the  sandy  M^rch  T had;  he^u  jvkyed 

spot  forming  the  u&uul  paradr^-vrooiiiJ  gral  limes,  the  dmnis  beat  & load  tattoo. 

*$  the  rmlithva  platforai-had  Iwn'.e^et-  It  was  the  signal.  The  circus,  Svhich 
ffl  m.  advance  wpd  A carotid  enclosed  by  fed  suddenly becwmie -a  flfel  of  dw&g'er, 
ropes,  according  to  the  custom  in  Pro:  emptied  itself  in  a mcev  and  ou^  of  the 
veuee.  ttui  finite  entered  U»e  lists,  with 

Advantage  vvas  taken  of  a glimpso  of  frauiic  hurrahs., 
tine  weather,  « day  when  the  mn  aumM  Bhe  had  nothing  very  terrible  about 
and  the  Governor,  the  high  dig-  her.  the  poor  scared  cow,  with  her  ribs 
lotanes:  and  their  ladies  assumed  tboir  • showihgt ''  through,  who  stated  at  the 
pW?&  CHi  ihe  pfetfaTru.  AU  ^O$fifinei<  crowd  from,  big;  diMt^hbt^rt*ed  to 

wem  displayed,  ad  the  bespangled  man  the  tight  of  bmvm  \ she  only  began  to 
tb>M  and  the  women  had  ex  tme  ted  their  'feofe/1  ami  bUx.»l  still,  sticking  fast  in 
bttst-pres fewfed  fi^ry ^ from 
the  depths*  of  their  truoife 
Evojry  one  seemed  hap- 
py, 1 Duelled  with  the  in 
t oxidation  of  the  game, 
down  to  the li ttle one*  who 
ran  round  and.  round  the 
ring,  pursuing  each  other 
Willi  of  ‘‘There! 

there*!  the  cailU!-b  while 
the  higher  perahmiges  set- 
l.:y in  iheic 
w>yv>a  arid  th#  underlings 
ami  miHiiarnen,  with  their 
vriw&  and  ilkughte^s 
maid-serTantsr,  preyed  to- 
gether round  the  ropes,  : / 

: .Fpcgotteu  at  jtljSjf  monvent,  was  tfe  of  the  arena,  tvitk  her  big  tri- 

weari’ness  of  the  long:  irainy  days;,  forgotf--v^>V^eid  'cockade  between  her^ 
ten  were  the  grievances  agmiJst  thh  B^t’*  $fjt£fbf  the  baiters  cafe  and; * shared  :? 
giau — the  dirty  Belgian..  u There  I there r her,  >*A  the  term  is,  passing  behind  and  be* 
ifog  cattle?5’  this  cry;  of  the  ^hfidreu  sufy  fore  her,  clapping  his  hands  and  trying 
Seed  to  rekindle  tfe  gfethanrior  of  the  fco  oxcjte  her/  ""Therel  tfete*  them!-. 

; V mobile  race  who  are  cheered  up  by  a sun-  But  ihe  suffered  him  to  apprOa^lt  hur^ 
y beam.,  M There h there.!  the  cattle  I'"  .'Yes.'  even  to  touch  her,  and  'remained  quite 
at  Port  Tarascon  <ve  could  have  our  hull-  peaceful  and  resigned,  without  the  slight- 
hatting:,  different  mm  ugh ..  from  what  It  oest  disposition  to  retaliate. ■ There  won  id 
had  come  to  U"  m the  old  country  : no  have  been  m-hlier  peril  nor  honor  in  re- 
nne  U?  worry  the  poor  plain  folk,  to  de*-  tieHbgher  of  ...her  roeka4c. 
yprive  them  df  lheu*'  favorite  pleasure  At  tins  si trGi  the  public  got  itidigimut. 

An,d  ^b;^t  ftdly^BmJeed,  ever  to  have  and. cried  Ifefcho  irom— the  irons ! Then 
-.  forbidden  the  hull  “baiting  of  our  gentle  two  men  eame^ Tovward,  armed  with  long 
•southern  Prance,  in  which  there  is  no-  poles  tipped  with  irons  in  the  shape-  of 
thing  hloodv,  nothing  enud}  in  whihh  it  i.ndvut^/  Vflien  they  pnhkexl . the  poor ; 
is  only  h question  of  plucking  nlf  a cock-  thing's  nose;  instead  of  losing  her  tempee. 

p ted  bet wjs^b|V  the  horns  of  a btdP  as  she  itttered  a plamtive  low,  and 

Douhtiess  the  sport;  is  not  fledw^^hiug1  roinu]  the  course  put^ifyd/ 

harmi^N/:  It  cc^idres  ?*kUl  and  agi.liiy  ‘b«idhm%dv:wilh  all  the  world  ai  her 
Bui/  tfn  the  accideuis  m th^  .mitfet  of  lihsas  paid  linotings  sod 

0^»V  Google  UM^K^^CH, 
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shouts.  u Enough ! 
enough  !*’  cried  the 
Zoo ! zou  1 


crowd 

put  her  out  ! put 
her  out  !r  She  re- 
tired in  extreme 
humiliation. 

The  second  cow 
absol utely  refused 
to  leave  the  stable. 

Neither  shouts  nor 
blows  nor  prod- 
dings  could  over 
come  her  reluct- 
ance. It  was  vain 
to  push  her;  it  was 
fruitless  to  pull 
her;  it  whs  impos- 
sible to  drag  her 
across  the  thresh- 
old. 

So  they  gave 
their  attention  to 
the  third,  who  was 
said  to  be  very 
vicious  with  her 
blood  up.  She  en- 
tered the  circus  on  the  gallop,  digging  her  right  and  left.  The  inquiring  spectators 
forked  hoofs  into  the  sand,  lashing  her  who  had  lingered  in  the  arena  skipped 
sides  with  her  tail,  and  butting  vigorously  n imbly  out  of  her  way,  clearing  the  course 

on  the  spot. 

This  time,  at  least,  there  would  be  a 

mined  theix*  till 

:'v 

bad,”  said  the  bilious  C'ostecalde,  with 
his  wicked  grin.  This  was  the  way  he 


SHI  REMAINED  THERE  TILL  EVENING. 


BROTHER  DATA1LLET  WITH  HIS  CCLVERIN 


UNIVERSITY 


PORT  TARASCON. 


THE  PRISONERS  WERE  CONDUCTED  TO  HEAD  QUARTERS. 
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fidfeus  oi  Oosiecalxle,  who  TOrifiSv^ml  the  dc^xrits  were  rattier  dif- 

.kept • »avu]^  -like  a wu«id'4i#u8e-  at  his  femu  too  . In  any  e*se.  what  Wfc*  cerl-am 
rivers  re^h^Atloih  and  m*(it  ;dwil  saying  ft*e ox  six  pmt>uers  of 

lt  What  an  impiMid^ice^-a^-  if  »t  would  mark  K>  arm>ng  whom  were  -King' 

have  not  been  touch  better  to  te*v*5  the  Nagonku  himself  uud  hi s -daughter  L^i Jv j - 
^ ;^rv^:-:;:,;v:-- ::V  •'■•  • • ' nkh  , ;y  -‘O  -ft  -\v ’ ; -.od -fv  ; ; •'•/;/  : 

Toward  ihv  tyiA  the  re-  The  prj*ofc*r&  wer£  wbd«e'tctf  to 

port  of  a over  the  deep,  d quarters  amid  Che  wntioft*  f^n^Ve^’iiy  • 

the  craved  u.»  l&a  victors  11 .sol- 
diers hied  out  in  great  amyv^H^y 
ip^v  like  the  companions  Q<dum  • 
•,.,  bus.  on  his rfctarn  /non  ibfc  dJsyioy-y, 

ety  of'  ilie  ISew  World,  nil  sorts  of 

jjtiMRdjk j.  skins  of  beasts.  weapon^  ami  spoils 

^ ^ the  savages. 

Rh t the  indsoiifers  were 

WfflHuk  surrounded  as  they  passed,  the  good 

|v  ’^SBb  T»  rasconi  s ns  ex &rr» in ing  ihym  with 

:1  . , ; ’ l.  Baiaiilet  Lsd  enused  n.  few  dri^teries, 

4-^/gWH^SjP^^BR^ag  get bM  to  be  thyowvoT  er  iheiv  b)  ack 

*-**SH§ cS?  bareheas ; &nd  to  see  theta  thus  figged 

f $,[?  4 ' 4 ' eaten  up  Father  \Vioie,  Notary*  Caw 

Yb  -.  *r^vA  fralalefte,  aval  so  many  others,  gave 

HN^HpP  one  the  vsahte  sh udder  <6f  repulsion 

;££$?  ' jflBHHHF  that  one  feels  in  menageries  m (fife 

preseii re  of  un^eomla^  digesting  urn 

"4^;  King 

\ \ pt£4  ilijt  a n«M$  of  crinkled  white  wool  that 

:;**r.-  : 1 ; 4 " ^ sat  oh  ids  head  Ufa*  a STin7king*ei3p. 

JWJN1""**  y.S’lV  A red  c by  pipe—  the -feiud  they  make 


arm  by  a l^f  of  slmigv  Ngaiybini 
caine  tlm  JifctcW  ifc^lfeirikv^  Ui  kbm* 
jngr  idTpi^h  :;h^de<[‘ked  vriih 

coral  *wM&ev&  and  btTicelet^  of 
pink  shells.  They  were  followed 
by  the  . o$rtT»i, -great ' jtq'bn.k^y s ‘‘With 

thfeir  pom  i bd 

,fce$i;h,  in  the  gilniaee  of  their  horrible 
smiles: ..  '..v  \ ,l  • ■ ►’  ' .-'  '\ 

There  wyrit  a few  jhke.\<  about  them  at 
nestVv^Hch  as  -that  they  woufd  gi  ye  .M^tteV 
«»f  iriimvplK  ?[o>ii*!inrm>e  xdenty  of  work,  and 

>i»e  1i;k!  r>  ijc}Mnl  (he  the  good  old;  .vpinsi.er,  revisited  by  her  fa- 
| **ri<^  vU  li»M‘  ‘>‘Uipany.  mons  tixed  idea,  began  united  io  think 
p |,,^s,,!  i%i  ’fe'ourba-  huw  sh»*  conhl  uiru  them  out;  hot  cnrios- 
frqtfi  atur  ihe  feomphd.H  Uy  xvms  qn.?cV)v  -r*vn  carted  to  fury  as.  we 
^rpri$v.  r:'ref^^'fii(rreij..:t!^  •iettfc-'Ojf  and 

yxHifsen n re  1 » i# ' het>n ■&%-  boiled  cmnpkinpts'. 

hhifeil  hpa^V4 villager  ! people,  began-’ to  cvyc; 

‘iiui  aucontinu  to  uveiy  vt  Death  ; doudi  io  them  all ! Zou ! xotiV 
usamls  of  Papu«>ns  slain.  T(v  give  him.^  if  ^iotv  miUt-ary  stampt 
et)4  but  was  aitvevA  enw*  Esr'our  bauj.r^  had.  a do  pied  Scrapouchinal’s 


BEG  AS  TO  HCB  TtOSES  WTTH 


PORT  TABASCOS. 


phra&e.  and  kept  epymg  that  cm si 
bare  them  all  shot  like  green  mon- 
keys. 

Tartarin  turned  iosnud  hjm  and 
checked  raving*  %iifa  a gKrt&rv': . V . 
%*Spiridiaii/'  he  said.  -’VUrt  M-rtspai't  . 
the  laws  of  jrittfc* 

But  njocWfate  your  ecstasy/  Tav- 
lariu  had  ins  plan. 

A eo»»4fieiH  defender  of  our-  .old 
friend  life  Duke  if  he  had  never  given 
ft* ‘tor  kis  being  aai imposter.!**  had  ret 
a!  bo! tom  had  Jus  sij^pjcicms  If.  af ter 

all.  one  had  been  taken  in  by  a vulgar 
aKindlfcr,  the  treat}'  fur  the  p urebase*  of 
iba  i$iatidT  wluch  fais  Grace  pretended 
to  jhavfe  made  with  ?*&gOrik&  would 
be  as  iahv  ^ all  the  nist;  Vtli#* 
htlaml  would  not  be  outs,  and  our 
vouchers  for  the  acres.  our  great  bar 
g^mk,  would  be  nothing  but  $*>  much 
waste  paper. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  prison- 
ers bad  been  introduced  into  the  cita 
del,  the  Governor,  far  from  thinking 
of  shooting  the  in  like  gran  monkeys, 
offered  the  Papuau  monarch  a solemn 
reception. 

This  vr&s  just  the  sort  of  thing  he 
Knew  how  to  do.  deeply  versed  in  every- 
tiling  that  had  been  done  by  Captain  Cx*»i\ 
by  BougaiuviUe,  and  other  great  navi- 
gators. 

He  simply  approached  ilic>  dusky  mon- 
arch and  began  to  mb  nases  with  him. 

The-  Imrbarian  seemed  extremely  sur- 
prised, us  in  his  tribe  this  fashion  had 
been  long  abandoned,  had  become  quite  u 
lost  tradition. 

He  submitted  none  the  less,  evidently 
j thiu  king  it  mast  be  a Tarascoman  custom ; 


eive  them  st  not*  thing 
to  CTit.  ’9  said  Tiotarin. 

So  > fl  H boV06  of 
turuyr  were  opened 
TbK  time  the  sav*£%-s 
iimlemotki  *tqd  tbyevy 
themselves  upon  jfchfc 
duib i m •) 
iv  hi  fa  live  G o wthQi 

tiiid 


/rue  Kwra  st.un*  mr  treaty 


THi.  KI3fl  flHFAhS*  IXT6  SOXft. 

and  at  cron  the  little  LjkirK 

ki*  xr.  U*»  had  a hit  of  a u*>sc  Hki  a kitfon. 

scarcely  uuy  &i  till* u^Kied  on  Tu churn*  # 
!ier  to  the  tyrittHon} . 

AVW»  thy  rphhruil  <d  iv^cs  KM  over, 
arose  the  xjurKliou  iit  ixueimudvidUig  ver 
bally  with  Lite  bno,“- 

Brothel  vl  lot  *pbk*  Uv  them  l5rst>  m 
his  Papuan  of  the  oilier  >ufe;-  hat  noth- 
rally,  as  *1  not  the  Papuan  of  tins 

side,  they  C'Vuldij'l  nmfeK,UfHh  Cicero 
Franquehahiib,  who  knrw  tfvgiififr  after 
a ft&h  ion ti  W }.h*:u? 
w'djt  ihiv  idiom  yf 


v7y;''j*v'T>yy^ci 

ba*ii&y  tiofoihlri?  ai 

ft*W  U'V»r4^  vd  SJoaiiiHli 

bid-  iviUMHit  lOt.uv  5*1  rv- 

IK1  ... 

ccs>  thuu  tbe  ot  bers. 

* ■•  I,H  us.  at  any  vaior 
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HARPERS  HEW  Mfi'OTHIrT? . 


surrounded  them,  wafchjng  thefii  gThi- 
ib*vo$irly  and  empty  the  boxes, 

Aerating'  thep.)  to  the  bottotp  with  fingers 
dripping  with  oil.  Then,  after  several 
of  braudy,  which  they  seemed 
to  a^lreeWte,:.  tbu  king,  to 
the  Q^n^aV^  stupefy t tbn , began  to  troll 
out  in  a hoarse  yoke  ctur  /iarascOniaii 
reykluhohury  sang-  about  trucking  .the- 
refractory  frora  five  Mg  w,i tulow.  fjie 
cOtigbed  forth  by  tint & ■ bar- 

h'Atuw. - witii ; bfe  mouth  smeural  with  red 
and  bis teeth  with  black;,  it  had  H fontpstiti* , 
*ouwl.  ; . • . **'•:  ;/  < • « - V.  •*.' 

8c\  ihmt  Nagonko  kxtew  our  hx*.ai  laid- 
gauge.  ■ i ,<  r'ljir  j & ',  ’,. 

A her  a minute  of  ^rnaKornenf  the  aumii- 
al y was  ^K]da»ned. 

During  the  h'\r  months  of  assiHriaticm 
w.i(tfctlife  the  Faittri- 

dafa  &11&  the  Lucifer*  th e Papuans  had 
picked  up  a tukiafn  amount  of  Tai^jco* 
liiau  Tarasfetiiafi  of  no  great  ei^gance. 
rw  rktebl,  and  couss^ini g mai ti Jy*  of  the 
eA*pre;^hjfij^  of  the  Knbhk&abVde ; hot  with 
tii h aid  of  heJ ped  io  miuble  out- 

friends  to  >i>ommiUii'i:nie  •.with  them. 

^omum  menteit 

tjue^iiomd  on  the*  subject  uF'ouy  a.tty 
th^  Pufefe,  ■ N ag'*kko  <b*ehvred  UjHt  hn  hiid 
)ifev hoard  of  lias  di*' 
ilhimb*heti  ^ ‘S®  any  ciun  to 

remotely  . ;•:•• 

Tiav  i^lftrid  had  never  bc«m  sold. 

There  hail  nCrer  been  any  treaty. 

Neyer  any  treaty  1 Tartarin,  on  the 
spot,  caused  one  to  be  drawn  up.  The 


schjdft  vly  Fvan^itebaihie  liad  atj  extensive 
hand  ip  .the * fmiinng  of  this  severe  and 
scrupulous,  document.  He  Availed  1km- 
svii  in  it  of  alt  his  legal  erudition— ‘wliai- 
so^nF^y|i^d^>eyev,  and  wlteresoevei*  at  ev- 
ery step— that  with  .its  Roman  cement, 
the  ih  log  made  & corn  pact  and  Sol  Id  whole. 

jS'agffipJk'o  ’#$$&$  the  i4*ud  in  exchange 
fork  towl  of  mm*  ten  pounds  of  tojbuc* 
cp,  two  ootlon  umbrellas,  and  a do/eir 
dog-wlhVi^  , X;.;  ■ /.V'  ■ ‘ , . ~*\  '4t 

;,;'*  A <rkt?et  oi  ^.fulness  w.&,$ 

of  traffic* whrcfr  had- 
•been'  brouglifc  in  sneb  quantities  .'bfe&tttfe 
the  works  of.  travel- 
ler that  tb#y  are  partic^Iariy  appreciated 
by  thesavBges  of  Oemxnm/  i :/  x'A -rv  V 
A codicil  affixed  to  the  treaty  author- 
ij&Ni  Nagonko,  his  daughter.  ar*d  his  corn- 
pan  imtsUi  reside  oh  the  vvest  <^vast:of  the 
islamly  the  dVt'cdioir  in  whirfj  tTve  settier^ 
nui|%-i;  trusted  ^mrsciv-es.  for  fv^r  of  Old 
If  *ijinut,  the  larnous  bai  l who  had  become 
a hutihlo. 

*'  In  ‘secret ' 

4^\ir  • Vi&urS. 

hi  ibvv  ui-utnf:K;  thanks' ;'ky -their  groat 
Iead<?r 'k <lip ab‘il  t|.y , tim  luvnds  an  d 
vouch ers  of  the  colonists  became  vabd 
sgaiw.  ^ 

And  veto  *v*^  take h That 

plotter i»f  a hl«  ^rflsani^; 

: ■'-:  ‘ Who,  on  lhe’^tl-kr^ b^id, 
uy\  The  noibnv  t\(  tbs  Ih.sf/or2/-cf  i‘.k-- 
rrilon.  thf  eentie  sfoUr^ren  now  more  tbaiv 
ever  in  love  with  his  mum  mum-master. 

I TO  Bli.  coxji>r«D.  J 


IMPRESSIONS  OR  BEliLI N. 

by  TUBonauh  ciuld 


ha2ards  of  rrit'l  w^y  Eruu«Vk%,  still  full  of  mamnts  of  old 
*jjf~**  iravetiing  often  hu*  ‘ . the  Middte  Ages  *%ud  of  IhC' 

'.fas  rtiAiV  «.f  the • n.f-  th'p*  e«t  I ,T »r 


Cleriwby  of  tlte  duri  oK  rlK’  l^nflg.raveb 
•.observer,  uod  eu.<ihte  stud  Ek^Mi%  who  piqMed  tbeiuflielyeS  on 
him  to  Hcunlre^ , Tiisc  ttv^i ^ , M f >c  liu re,  and  yus 

•i'L  iU»pi\^>iMUS  of  n U.lCil  thfrif  bv  t ju  .C*  *j  t!»«-  v.p)«:f) 

<b#r  the  Versaillh&  hhW  thE 


<ie,vf  <b"r  Oi' ! lie  V ersaifin^  ahd  ihr  rj^giuhcsmee 

Suchn^ lie;^n)41dhkvve'  x>f  iheOrand  3sl* ) nt%. nf a v.  tt*  thu^  U > w ri^; 
h^d  hV-  te>^n  it  .ts  tfue.  ecH’le.ncc^  Mt  are  hot 

l^y^Jore " ' p* ; tta*  ei^fk"  light  gfaruE  it*  tlie- 
poweyfbi-  . -.sireftts  t , iior^^r^ ;''hrirfy  ::^huig#  with 


rtu^orirthtff^hhh  arid  halteuu  ^n/cis  of.-  tbu  |«iat  rehteinf 
\i\  faiir  p*irks  bnd  %\w*Uf 


:i3fyp&  hi  C^sy  1 &t u 1 gi yiur ;u*rf 


iHdmu  the 

by  the  baidf  Kiftim.i&xnpm 


Gov  gle 


designer  Le  Noiret  the  squares,  proton  aLnc,  peopled  Kj  groups,  *f  men  and  w<v 
n;uio>.  and  fountains  are  the  samd  that 

formed  iia  appropriate  had^rouihi  for  the  den.  From  ume  to  time: ! he  train  >utnhJe< 
gay  uniform*  iaul  liveries  of  ovev  a bridge  that 

the  Landgrave's  court. .\ud  h»r  spans  a rtrer  huieri 

the  show?  equipages  of  lb*  wicb  sombre  h*i£e*. 

wits  and  adventurers  who*  . 

presence  was  never  u&wel-  \t^\  ?l  A^4^rM^  ibv 

come.  The  old  Sehioss,  too,  w 1 \z'  ' ***  sf^y^T  th* 

the  moat,  the  river,  fLe  tarn-  ^ *;  ' sta- 

parts,  fch&fisgti--  now  convert-  . . t . 

ed  into  shady  walks.  carry  us  ; r%ky 

hack  in  imagination  *r*u.ft?r-  . ,-j;.  V ' ' 

Iher  than  the  polite  and  uhil 

ctsuphur  eighteenth  ceatuty  .- •- . 

By  a sisgh*  effort  we  can  an-  ’5®* 

raky  ^ of  modern  , 

-w  ca a i>eg-  v , 

led*  the  element*  of  formal  . .*' 

eighteenth  century  elegance:  ■?*> " ,\  »>*  :, .._  ^ o?  * 

and  w*ih  the  aid  of  a bandml  , 

9n<M^5^r<<>UHnd  0v<*rh&ugiog  * jff  )^V* 

bmi$e$:  we  re*  i>*;,:!o  tue  . ‘ r 

simro  aBO»^ni  GeriBHuy  that  Jp  Ary  . 

fjgw- - £$$  t; fear  and  sharp  ^ ' 

distances  of  Dureris  engravings,  amt  h* ihy 

broad  vistas  that  MemLing  and  Vau  tlyci:  %5 

reserve  through  the  optta  window*  >od  ;, 

Gothic  arches  that  illuminate  the  v ^ 

grounds  of  their  pictures  of  crown  ' 
gins  flanked  iiy  the  kneeling*  portraits  of 

pious  donors.  ' 3 S\  - 

The  Last  siatkm  on  the  main  Unc  has 

beein  left  behind,  with  its  regiment  of  mih  lion.  Hen:  we  are  at  Berlin.  In  a few 
itaiw-Iooktng  official*  and  porters;  for  the  minute.*  wc  find  oHrselv*'h  s$£el y 
J$st  time,  a gorgeously  army  ed  find  big*  in  a vast  rar&v<iti*ary.  we  art:  ti<i;- 
frauned  iiispecuw  ha^  io^rr^ji  half  his  oted,  nund>‘r»Hh  and  lc?(  ?«»  our  own  de* 
grossly  blond  persou  through  the  car*  vieos:. 

wiiidonr  to  examine  our  licked,  excusing  Ttu*  next  mv^iriug  W*  vrere 
tile  intrusion  with  bri*f  formula*  of  pX\ \-  <«t  by  •)♦•  o i.nu  i»f  n?^ 

tural  poUteue^.  Through  the  i\viii/!,t  and  the  >v»Uic  fl8  drums  aom»pa!iy;ha- 
we  discern  woods  ami  flat  plains  lnUT-  the  rhythmk*  thtui  of  many  f<n*h  It  Auw* 
sected  by  narrow  rivers  add  itadals.  The  jm  infantry  ri'ghn«uvt  gi/mg  to  d>Ut 
line  rbes  higher  ami  higher. os  we  ^p-  ^eeu  fiom  abovis  iU^  of  rpen,  l.rtiy 

priteeh  the  city,  whri*I\  Suddenly  bursts  time  whh  ebti  hamls  and  hel/nei  spikes, 
upon  the  view  an  i rmn*mMv vrtdi^'i^  Ual  ami  m«^r<duo^  with  the  lunlvvfathig  r>^' 
vea  of  housedo})^,  over  -yr  h'iyb  ilout.s  a’ huge  hi^rity  of  a noa'hiWP..  the  wuA' 

cioud-Hke  canopy  of  ru4d>  and  Juipiiuwi^  pawpu  of  a.  black  mdipirde. 

mhL  The  vision  is  nuuiprn  and  wfudU  BetUn  wx^i  ^li)i  veiled  for  us  in  the 
mod^rp.  From  the  car  window  our  rngw  charm  of unknown  and  Vl^ 
glh^icvs  plunge  vluwuward"  frohi  the  feje-  ub^xplpilfcd. "it  ^cai^I  a^j f 
\«vToo  h\vck.  licro  v;c  note  ay ormcrnCiTi  r^gimruv  iou^dmig  through  gfift  d»  m • ; q! 
hlocfe  of  zimuotoaouk  houses,  the  homes  streets  in  the  gray  vmyniing  light  bad  thy 
of  monotonous  ^xIswuicn;;  there  the  glare  ^ignihe^nea  of  a koy  note.. 
of  el«ciric  lights  reveals  rjiaii^  aud.tuhles:  Our  ii^-r  wamirrmt^  throv«-h  %hv 

trceXi  alleys,  and  u vegetatjou  of  paiuteil-  struts  uf  Bcriuv  did  mu  Jill  our  s»>u}^ 
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uiflueiice  of . 

miration  of  the  model*  of 
ancient  Greece- 


wbvulers  of  Berlin  are  earn 
eenti'ateicixjklorjg  the  famous 
ay  emit  Uh  ter  lieu  Linden 
and  In  ttie  vicinitv  of  the 
old  Sell y/b V fcb  er ‘ tb c 
visitor  will  inevitably  di* 
reyi  ip*  A**id  he>re 

lie  Mli  wpnamly  H^jaire 
lijV  mast  imptmng  *»«?' 
durable  !tripve}ieion»  of  thjfc 


German  wpital.  We  avUI 
suppose  tluU  itofe.  ix^lies 
Unter  de  ti 

U16  Pr^^chsstrasse,  ob# 
of  fbe  largest  busiest,  and 
mi^iybrilUarjUt  AlMttf*  of 
lined  w itli  -.sho-ps  at 
all  k i n3i,  A/id  j il 
yt  i tli  -fcey  &Fi ixmtarkabl  e 
new  buildiiij^  m the  old 
German  style,-  dwotexl  bv 
the  sale  of  beer;  Gdti^b^ 
mi&  is  the  niOst  jibpml  and 
enlightened  pation  of  ar 
kdute£Lm*  in  in»ade^n  Rer- 
yvith  ihH  tlrnil  of  joy- And  .‘that  ’sympta--  • iBny  . of Friddncbsst^tsfee 

I'iiHic  uvpidaiion  of  the  wlwtyfe  being*  and  Urityr  deuJUnden  is.  a peculiarly  b^^y 
which  v*v*  «|fe*nenced  when’  we  first  vis-  and  fth&racterislic  spot.  On  one  corner- 13. 
ited  Veliky  for  instance,  nr  Fiore  nee,  or  an  *>]d -fashioned  1C  eonditorei,  ■’  .or  pastr  y - 
CopsUoitiodpie : nor  did  they  exejtc  that  coohA  -shop  with  a little- terrace  bandy  two 
w'oudet ■■■me ?j  t ami  eager  desire  py  mppregh  feet  wrhmwhwh  forms  a pleasant  s&hx&gf:- 
ate  wiiudi-.-ve  hnd  fv i 1 m ties  great  Amer  point  .w.h  £>><&' to  view  the  spectacle  of  the 
kn?vVif‘C5  i«fce  Chicago-  Berlin  is  alwo-  ^Lvcet  von  sip  voifee  and  eat  cakes, 
futedy  wonting  in  ebanm  v.diGher  of  sit  u™  On  ti*e.'ujtj>osile  corner  i#  the  Cafe  Baber/ 
auvm  or  general  aspect,  or  id  hbdorioai  uhieh  the  Berliners  hold  to  be  one  of  the 
bon  > enir.Su  It  is  a modern  city  , but  1U  AhrUts  of  .the  capital --■a  inodem  Viennese 
mnderb i Jma  no  itiarkdd  ^afe  In  the  most  uppmved  siyfe* 

;hm  n.  \t  ffc  no  originality  From  the  lighted  by  electricity.  and  decorated  with 

the  brilliantly  colored  chtssieul  ire^o^.s  by 
fouiid^y  of  its  i>r«>5peidtay  ddww  in  tire  A.  de  Werner  ami.  Wd berg, 
presem  perioJ  of  aotn  e I rati s forma 
file ti  dates  from  ihe  fhfaii'od^rmmi 
war,  the  mvhUceifuj'a]  liiftory  of  Berlin  4 

\y&s  Atiiidslhiytiit;)y  miy  X»£  itmUttlcm  kmi 
adaptation.  ^ until  t 

within  tin:  \m<  ten  y ears  »«>is  been  tfbso-  ,.  .;...,  , ‘ , .’  }i 

mt>re  i*oWs<  of  box-  like  lutbi-  ;f ’ 5W 


the  brx hate. 


ibiirly  llW/h  _ 
taljdns'  jiiercrid  tviih  the  iieccsiavy  opens: 
idgs  foy  ii^ht;.,  ingress^  &bxl  but 

eon oe tv<jt3  alwol  ut‘^1  r as  h }iacki  is 

bity  reg:ar<i  fiir  agreA 
.Jbmnvss  of  {HMrnortmns,  ones,  and  <h:>?.rr 
n 1 it  ion  of  masses  publ  ic  tnhliiings, 

of  *<vVd*dt,  >yiveral  are  • grandiose-,  ho.vc 
.tte  .njpi.lAV-.l  he 
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the  joys  and  luxury  of  fin*  Greeks  ami 
Romans.  At  another  MKnev,  under  the 
pmt%  if*  a Tmikhalie  for  the  sU»  of  non- 
Apiritumis  drink#.  kut$?  >^^y^zp$v^.l2^r; 
ami  soda , p l/esided  -iir^v  by  a patient 
Givtohen  of  Hiu  class  miie$  by Bor- 
linen?.  !‘  Sodidikkviy"  in  cootrmlisttjneUoii 
i&  tlie  -flS^llh^riiihferi y'  amt  >:  ^etrcink; 
mamselk/'  who  serve  fn  Beer  safoans  Add 
f taj>  rooms  of  low  degree, 

Tht*  traffic  here  ts  ero  virdbd .;  .them  are 
d ray  sy  bnm  i bush^  ^ii4U  carts  drawn 
by  dogs.  a few  private  rarria^es,  and 
quaBUties  of  nabs,  or  “ Droselikeii;,^  as 
they  are  &&I led. the last  of  l w o.  eale^ories, 
iirst  ajid  secciiid  clas*.  the  oue  as  utule&it- 
able  us  the  utfier  In  fcbts  middle  qf  the 
road  way  A mounted  pUJieeuuih  sits  tiis 
horse  with  &n  air  yd  eof  puleot;  authority 
and  austere  useiensuess.  U liter  den  Lin 
deii  «:tmtehe$  to  the  rigM  ^ud  laff  Ififcj- 
feet  broad.  iliUQ  yards  Inn  g , plan  ted  with 
jfodv  mwb  of  chestnut.  and  Imu*  trees,  U>id. 
divided  into  rfradw&r«,  foot- pal  li.>.  and 
riding  thteks.  At  v>pe  end  of  th  i^  areh  ur» 
is*  the  Bmprl^nbiU'g  f>ateN  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  Thk-tgartevo  very  much 
as  lik  A it  do  Triom  jdu*  at-  Paris  mark* 
tlie  erii^idcif  h>  the  great  fashionable 
promenade  of  tfie  Beds  de  Boulogmv 
The  BraiVdenhhr^iJate'  & efTectvVe;  wlieUt- 
et*  we  look  at  it  from  the  pretty  Pafciser- 
platz  or  from  th#  Thiergactea  $id^/whofo 
its  architectuiul  Unes.  <*o?itru^f  with  the 
mrratvndiijg  verdure*  au<l  forth  the  Back- 
ground  of  familiar  seenefc  of  elegant  life 
m Berlin,  such  as  the  eqiiesh  lap  groups 
tVf  hrilirantly  uniformed  oflieers  wild 
smart  ladies  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  morning  rule  in  the  park.  The  read- 
er will  not  he  astonished  to  learn  thjif  the 
' & Built  *>n  the  mod^l 

of  r h&  Propykr^  of  Athens;  that  it  is  sue 
mounted  by  a quadriga  driven  by  Ahe 
tiyry  y tin^t  yt  Ihuiked  hy*  A gutoyl 

• • ifa  fe;0pt  biisy  saluting  Atiil 

presei5f!ug  urnj^to  the  numerous  hrUn  • 
tary  big  wigs  who  are  constantly  passing; 
and.  nil  fe  splendor  is  shahr 

and  its  Dorm  columns  simple  stucco. 
Let  us  dote  also  that  thfi,  Thierg^^ii'  is 
irsi-Wiraed  by  liaia#  itf  horse-cars. 

TnrnLUg'  eastward,  we  <v? i It  slrtiifl  along 
L Dior  den  Linden,  And  oath  such  thiu gs 
may  strike  our  eyes.  The  tirst  ob&er- 
vafion  we  make  that  f be  fanhUi^  )iiuien~ 
tree:?  are  not  i-eguhiriy  pl^oteul  nr  so 
ftimHHhiOgms  Iff  ii  ini  them . 

:■%;%&  th«E  second  . h tl i&jjkt ' 
Tol  hXXXi  iivv>  4HS  - 3‘i 
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is  bgdly  kept,  iudiirei^nUy  paved,  rnul  a 
Uieiv-  quagiv/.ij-e  when  rain  fulls.  The  di- 
vidhtg'  pc«t^  aud  are  even  xiiure  eh*- 
mentary  and  oupU»yi.sHig  than  Uiose  vviuch 
disgractwliott^u  jfttai  ; w rod  a u ^ yv  B ile  t h ^ 

benches  ure  thy  uiost  pri miviv^  tkut  could 
he  \ tfi ugiu ed  0o  the  right  kre  notice 

Uxe  handsoafe  paUke  of  Count  Redem.  u 
re|>rodu^t|S^  of  a . Florin  tin  e hoiiding. 
Tlien  tvte  fiowie.  nSclnre  shops,  wheixv 
sbth^tliifig  j>$ n k £jhl  delratie  by  Ilahriel 
At  ax  t jm  eye.  Ilwe  h >v  lerea-. 

full  of  iuists  <*(  the ; 

of  Jvlultke.  AVe  >^aidt  ihey 
K;-: yvryruik-ro*,  u tine  arcade,,  Ics.^  sphindkf 
than  t be  Victor  Eumianuel  arcade  at  .Mil- 
an p bii t stilt  a 1 audttlVl  e eifort  * in  t bn  Ife-: 

gr >pd  ;a*  yeBniv 
brick  atnl : teri'a  coTia  can  m ake  i t 'Tho, 
K'uisvrguUvne  is  hin  d wirh'  shops  that  do 
not  pro^pemu^V  *H  tlie  nuddli-  Is  .h: 

Wiener  Cafe*  wbfch  hns  ^ marked  im\mv 
fujtce  in  the  yni  of  th<? ^ young  blcujdAid*^ 
Berlin,;  .<>«  the  upper  dor*rv*tf  thf>  amide 
:is  the  -vv'ork  silqw  euiied 
Pai i n fj h i »V«’;ri i , tl ie  M Ci w!y ii i of 
Wk  cross  the  F r*iedlrtcfiSfi?4ras^c  uud  Role 
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'•*>i lvie  r^t\  Air  - 

i *tii^-{viA; i,;tfii-;  oV  • £> : tt!i>d %v ijyr, 
kL * > ♦Cielfvir f }. < ;’;i  > & ** i -VH i 

.’  ■ . 

s*G 

xh#*.  C*Wu  Prince's  Palace;  and 
tlm  ;Ar&efi$10'  Thes*  bttlldl??)^. 
the  quaint  aspect  of  the  drivers  of  the  y#L  well  d&po^et^  AvVth'-.tiif^iri^HJit.  opeii  spaee;- 
law  ^aK-eH  post  rah  ' seem  lost  ip  around  ibrnit,  xtpct stat- 

fhelr  vast  seat*' ‘Oji  tli<?  tap4  uiid  muck  ham-  ue&  t(T  ri^ih  Yet ^ ^ -df . 'the • fare- 
pyred  by  the  hy&feu  Korn  ViUng  under  gronml.  bmke  a -mass., 

their  arins  wiii)  -j  red  and  w-h'ite  card.  etL^qire,  especial l^  frani  a distance;  l«u i 
TJitai  we  Jake-  a eup  of  eollye  at  the  (.'ate . they  will  not '.  repay  Yw  nun  at  ion,  with  the 
Bauer,  around  at  the  various'  types  cyceprion  of  the  Guard  home  and  the  Ar 

at  ..the  jfehles,  dDciveriy  riieilered  from  the  sen  at;  The  Guard-house,  strange  to  i&VY' 
■g&?fe- -of  curious  passers  by  a thick  hedge  is  iu  the  iWiii  of  a Doric  temple.  Such 
of  Gumfe  .-and.  after  this  brief  .rest  -\ve  stay  in  il*e  year  1*1*  was  \ivtuiert  Solon  kid's- 
to  look  at  nothing  until  we  reach  the  men-  ideal,  and  lo  such  extremes  was  he  ivd 
ii meat  of  Frederick the fer^hfet  fife  $u&t-;;  hy  life  ffeme  (m  vxghKKt  The  luded  rodOt^ 
era  extremity  of  (rider  den  Liiulrim  style.  The  s-pocmr.ie  of  rife  g-mmi  a.  iheir 

Phis  ifiouumoif  standing  more.  than  modern  uniform  amt  pwkeiiudfee  helmets 
forty  fee t liiglp-fe  perhaps  the  most  re  exemdiug  the  ?r^tAiierH;iinU ' • ycUh  si*. 
marfcaMe  tvmk  of  Kauri.  wh*>  himself  fe"  Doric  columns  for  a background  fe  a* 
the  linesl  .sgulptor  that  modern  Germany  vomic  and  tuivx  peeled  a coiuausi  ife  vutrid 
can  boast.  On  (he  top  of  a polished  gran  odJ  be  imagined.  Thu  guard Mmum  at 
d|L0  {fed,esmi  of  dhre^  t iers  sht-nds  llm  ;krop?,e  .’.tidon*.  .when;  the  wufelwnrd^  gi  vfm  iuit 
^rjfilp^ri^  Fy*d#inekr  Tlfe  buss-  totho  assembled  oiriyer^  afwnys  attfeyfe  a 

reliefs  dfdife  topmost  tier  depict.  'f$j$\n:*  of  crowd  of  idlers  ami  *ighx-«eer*.  .• 
the  private  lift-  of  the  King.  The  fior  be-  ' Tbo  Zeughiucs,  nr  Yrsmah  is  h jfrarul 
1 i>  tv  Vs  decorated  |i(i  tile  V# bui Id J hg;  pfeidia  p*r  the  gran tjx^t*  and  i’iii bh l 
birrsofm/n,  ami  on  flev  M<iw<  vriih  alio  iV  >:oinp]omly  >;cUsJactory  of  tliv  iuoiiK* 
hr  v * grouprv  of  euvbmupararies  and  coni  monts  of  Rerim.  Tins  vast  square  ]n)u,  *;>f 

l . ■■'•>;;  : ":'  ..a-  i't’  . .•:'  rr-,;;  *’•  :.  \ aK'^1.-  ‘il’C£l-it.'  ; '<••■'•  ■ -I  ..-.■»  a'rf.  t - . .1  ....  hi-f/i:  Jr..  1 1 1 . .. . . 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  BERLIN 


ing  in  proportions,  the  building  derives  to  the  collections  of  arms,  armor,  and  lim- 
its special  significance  from  the  decora-  forms  arranged  historically  in  the  galler- 
tiou,  the  variously  composed  escutcheons  ies'of  the  first  Hour.  The  Halls  of  Glory 
carved  on  the  key-stones  of  the  arched  are  monuments  of  the  artistic  genius  of 
windows  of  the  ground -floor,  the  orna-  modern  Germany  devoted  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  pointed  windows  of  the  sec-  memoration  of  the  heroes  and  exploits  of 
ond  floor,  and  the  martial  trophies  and  Prussian  arms.  There  arc  three  halls— 
allegorical  groups  that  crown  the  attic,  one  for  the  sovereigns,  the  oilier  two  for 
The  inner  court,  now  roofed  over,  is  also  the  generals.  The  central  hall  contains 
finely  decorated  with  masks  of  dying  a statue  of  Victory  and  gigantic  busts  of 
warriors  that  form  escutcheons  on  the  the  Kings  of  Prussia;  in  the  other  halls 


ipueiy 


key-stones  of  the  window  s,  and  iFr 

assert  the  martial  attribution  \¥tjr  S: 

of  the  edifice.  Nowadays  the  m 

Arsenal  is  utt  immense  muse-  \ ; m ^ 

■■HI  \ Jf 

art  of  w av,  mid  more  purlieu 
Jarlya uitisemn  of  the 

glory  of  the  Prussian  army,  " 

As  you  enter  to  the  right  and 
left  are  collections  of  tire-arms, 
models  of  old  French  fortresses, 

brought  from  Paris  in  18.14,  engineering  are  busts  of  eminent  generals.  The  walls 
tools  and  models,  paintings  of  Frederick  are  being  painted,  and  the  chief  subjects 
the  Great's  gigantic  grenadiers,  and  qn:m-  are  three  scenes  oF  modern  military  his- 
tities  of  other  curious  and  interesting  ob~  tory.  depicted  by  Cauiplnvusen,  Bleibtreu, 
jeets;  while  from  each  pillar  and  all  along  and  Werner—  the  victory  of  Sedan,  the 
the  walls  are  hung  trophies  of  arms  and  surrender  of  Napoleon  HI.,  and  the  proc- 
Hags  taken  from  conquered  enemies,  and  lam  a lion  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.  at 
very  many  brought  back  from  Paris  in  Versailles  in  1871.  The  Germans  may 
1*11.  The  court-yard  is  surrounded  w if  b know  how  to  win  victories,  but  they  do 
field  artillery  and  cannons,  ami  the  walls  not  know  how  to  paint  them;  and,  in 
between  the  windows  are  adorned  with  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  make  it  grand, 
regimental  flags,  the  whole  captured  from  their  triple  Iiuhim  slutl  le,  with  its  Ires* 
the  French  in  1870-1.  In  the  centre  of  eoes,  its  garishly  gilt  bronze  busts.  and 
the  court  is  a colossal  statue  of  Borussia  its  gaudy  splendor,  is,  on  the  whole,  rath* 
by  some  ponderous  contemporary  sculp-  er  grotesque  than  imposing.  The  viein* 
tor.  while  at  the  end  of  the  court  a double  it y of  Scdd liter’s  warriors’  masks  and  of 
staircase  leads  to  the  Halls  of  Glory,  ami  the  tine  trophies  and  allegories  with 
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which  this,  master  dfe'emtetVtlit:  Zeng hau>  Leaving.  the  vYrseuai  fh^H  it*  wumhvs 
imikes  (hi$  modern  .Bdrussik  *if*$  h>>r-.  fit*  mmt 'r%oibg[  t>f  wat\  we  mfefcs  un  $rm  .ot  the 
temlant  bust's  look  very  ch-eap  and  paltry.  Spree  over  the  \\<uk*  Bridge,  or  Schjpss- 
H^wci'r^r.  \i*U  heroic  imagery  prodtu^,  deewd^d  vy» th  -.  eight 

\ve  ?uay  suppose,  the  desired  eftoc?.  upon  groups  symbolizing  War  Ti\r*.se  grUMps 
the  ggpirig  ]KvpuIaee;  H fen)OpstHt^  to  natiiraUy  SfdSeU  otir  ‘ ^1- ; 

tJj«!ihfi  the  gr^tnessof  li)e  Holi^naiollerns,  tkcmgh  tbfc  work  of  Sculptor  of  the 
•i  tul  the  glory  and  im  porta  ik*  Of  tne  vie-  ti0i  century.  they  .are  puio*  mdrUeiligibk* 
of  $£dan,  We  might  have  preferred  until  recourse  ha**  had  to & grddr* 
to  ^ee  these  ideas  conveyed  with  the  im-  book,  ivhtek  k*j>ikins'  tp  -uk  that  the Or>iHr 
pr^vre  kplbkdor  of  art,  hut  jecta  are  Victory  teach! ng  a. child  thfel^is4 

iy  stieh  men  as  Boh  later  are  riot  commmi\ ’. tory  of  heroes-.  Pallas  'teaching  h young 
■especiallyvin  modern  f&?rmahy.  Iiklmf  man  the  usfc.  <>f  arms.  Paha*  arming  h 
i<e  ipt  a rare  spirit,  this  Hamburg  man,  warrior,  Victory'  picking  up  h wouude* 1 
Andreas  Sehlpter.  p hom  the  Kti rftiiiit':  mTiw,, i rifc  taking  to  Ulyrnpns  a wnetibr 

ifmferiyk  WT  invited  to.  Berlin  in  lG?£i  **ho  hie?  died  with  arms  in  liis.  hamLvahd 
U* .occupy  thi/'post  -of kodrt  $ghipUn\  The?  so  w.  This-  bridge  and  its  is 

•'!>>•'. yomtm'rcv  him.  one  of  those  queeC  Neo- Greek  e^ceutrivd* 
ifleliHci .Angelo,  vvluVii  homage  may  ties  so  common  iu  G enviany  smee  tbs* 
at  U<*&1  bo  construed  a*  a proof  of  their  days  of  WinckekuautK Lessing,  and  the 
m of  his  genius.  Sehlegete:. 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge  we  hnibniuV 

;&> ] • Vm  t 

vnudibyi  fey  I be  did  ‘.fasile,  t he  C>itbedrn}  ? 
j /j  ':unb  and  buuhj3^;.^^ye: 

imi  of  i he  Spree  ah* 

SM  ii/'  Mn.  v ) ‘ - ■ n the  centre  of  this 

j I i fch  \X  ueiitly  laid  out  with 

, jqii'tfl } flower  beds,  i^  on 

■' L.  ‘ #.  fdim^tnan  siiitne  of.  Frederick  Wdiihxth 

•"  «II  T)k;  1\m\  die,  founded  by  the 


t ! >c-  two  liy-nt-fr.  ,-,f 
R<!riV>'vij  .sruiji 

tiu«.()  i)i  !jitrl‘  >r- 

fjef,  .aiiil 
will'll  liuki  grjiww 
uv^rtiu.'  !ii«-oai‘Vi* 
<*i  iht.*  tuc.HVJt.r- 
Tlic  Gistic  as  u 
whrjite  is  a so-.vefv 
anti  itiipoaini'mon 
uwpTft:  cvcninlhe 
iulYnui  -parUs  it 
is-  not  wajHiug-  tii 


rv  vnE  ».-i.>VjB(-VA»i:A  "k  >»>: 
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t*ltaracifct\  while  in  the 
best  a *i<3  In  almost-  ul  l the 
vru&mfait%x  we 
iuui  in  fek'’hhitor>  v^orlc 
the  of  the 

oobk^r  &ev#or 

uvmtb  centers' 

ffil : ^c»ivt ritsl.  W i tH  the 

> hicfo  ate  both  instinct 
with  t|r<?  injflnente  the 
of  ihe  tie- 

^Vifife^Uiqe.  an^I  coTieejTfeil 
w HL  ilvie  regard  to  the  ttv 
rjuivemeuis  tin*  climate 
^hilnlh’its  of  Western  $5*1-; 

i rope,  *lamk  the  ukl  M u.v.* • 
Um*  ^pil  it  tU^  hack  &ud  to 
iho  Htrhl  of  it  tiife  TTfcSV* 

. ; -j£  i;  .1'  4 i.  *?.••  _.  „v  t ' 


Mus«h*m  and  t he 'flat i*>tn4  v*X 

Ckdlery.  in  the  construe-  ; 

Urn.  »>f  these  bui  Uii»i£s  ( b*  i||||jk 

tiie  be-  Mmjmj 

■giiirimg  of  tfietkoTury  ha*  flap 

been  the  iwpreine  iiiHu-  jlKiw? 

*ti«V  '■$$/&  pH  M oseiuit, 
bdififey  the  tereiWe  . :Wm 

feel  beiweep 1824*01}  1838; 
is  380  feet  long*  17;5  feel  |f|j| 
broad;  »>id  <52  fest  higfr,  4§M| 
preeededby  (>  fHittioo  of 
eighteen  fbhid  colroons 
■mild.,  a bnxul  dig  hf  of  \ 

*l«ps— v:»  rOpl*odtRd>m)nf  y/^-TV'* 

Greek  &i*»li.it>ic;liH'ts  lit  ti^.>'f’t:r:.!_;;  •' 
true  sense*  of  the  wi>ttl.'\  . 
l^iiis  remark  fiat  'eve a iiftiw&'v.  “■ : 
ctfwiplefclj  mm  A>t  re-*.. " 

Gallery,  which  , 

buift  from  t he  plans  of  # pupil  of  lielieved  only  iu  the'*rchitectm*£  of  Greece 

lA-hinkeS.  >»  Uie  form  of  $ c-o(*iitthi:*'ii  anti  ifmne : and  again,  like  iln  accom- 
temple,  <uid  sisrrfwtided  by  Doric  colon-  plkfts  of  King  lidaivvig: their 
nades.  bpPfSQHate  ay&iwek  temple  HdJlenaibibe  eifazMiess  caused  them  to 

i'.  for  t.bo  i;.'i,t:pt.'t»>o ..of  modern  pictures’  .consider  eians-h  ijunatiou  of  ihe- ancients 
flow  «yii  adapted  are  the  Circular  walls  of  to  be  the  only,  acceptable  form  of  origt* 
the  -shrine  for. displaying  the  poetic  fail-  ualiiy.  Hence  - tbs  groiosipin  wmbinn- 
cles  of'.vM^tijrv%'^aojt'^''  g»j*  Kimtesses,  tion  of  spiked  iklim-ts add  l>ori<‘  etdbntTiS 
and  Adolf  MenwPA  'tnasierpim*.,  “ The'  vrbwb  wr-  hav*-  ylrcndy"  noticed'  'in  the 
^ouiidi'y,*’  ^liieb.  out  Of  respect  for  the  King'*  lyiihisl  - house;  heik^  these  vrop- 
Co.rUitlfiajrt  classicism  of  the  gallery,  is  derfid  Cownlldaji  ternp)e;mtf8eutixs^  hciict* 
.eesiUrlstened  by  the  official  cftltdogMe.  tlie  Tbd4t4;o  Rdyhl,  niid  the  streets  pW<r 
!ViThe  Mpdeirp  t2yclpps^ * ! o ■ ; . stm  t«  lined  vyitli  inpobfonbiis  tffiurcltes, 

Seliitikel  and  Stiller  are  the  twbgreHt,  ltarracks,  sclHxds,  hospltak,  and  priyiiK' 
names  m the  m>>iiumental  history  of  13er-  houses  cnnsirticted  aecowling  to  ut</delw 
lift.  Master  and  pupil  were  the  great  inspired  by  Archittn't  S‘}.uh*r.  apin-oced  oy 
eneini^S  Of  the  so-called  rococo  style,  or  his  friend  and  patron  King  Frederick  Wib 
:‘Zopf  spirit, vhkh  we  see  so  ponder-  Ih.m  IV,-,  and  imposed  hy  tie--  Privy 
on»iy  caricatured  in  Kaulbach.A  .piecr  rior -Building:  Cuuiiscllor.  I'lebeiuien  «!»><«•• 
allegories  in  the  Piuacothek  at  Mimiyli..  baurath-Suiter.  Tlianks  to  the  iiil|uer»<*<: 
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of  Ittnier  und  (jjs  j-ojhI  Mare-rows.  offWi.u!  ocuniitant  with  urnwHse  building  activity, 
Berlin  U abeoUiUdv  \ iwhiteresting.  In-  which.  bee '|M*odiwr*d  tjnautities  of  hand- 
deed,  the  Berliner*  theTuscives  have  in - some  private  houses,  fine  commercial 
venicd  two  p^U*lx?»d  <^HgiItrt«ej,ations  of  Inbldiyig*.  and  nidiJiary  dwudling  hun-ses 
.vd*  to  churawvi;te  ami  >tt.  the  same  which.  if  Hot  peculiarly  uKi.sf.u,  «!•«, 
lime  to  stigmottireU.c  sorehitirets  amt  tin?  mwerthetess  better  adapted  to  the  eli- 
style  that  prevailed,  id  JJ$rlin  up  to  tSSSJ;  unite  of  Berlin  and  ip  the  requirements 
these  words  are  f' QPh#iiBenhaur»th-  of  modern  life  than  the  Jiubrenfed  hex- 
sehuW *;■  ‘ Ctielwaioe^>tt«i»tUatyl.'"  e-s  which  are  /ttill  so  nuiperoos  id  the 

The  toveutlop  of  a term  of  dispraise  eM.  streets  p.P  Hah  BPhiitkel  -Rtuler  pen- 
would  imply  tk:it  U.f:  Berliners  Jure  .mere  mi:. . Ihrrtin,  it  must  b*  reuteiulxmtsd.  is 
Vitessed  with  sweiptliiit^  ptore  rathmai  a NpiHherti  pity  where  the-  overage  suhj- 
aud  timre.be, BHtifnJ.  tha  n the: ‘‘ Geliphaeit  ivi>;r  lasts  band  y six  weeks,  wad  where 
tmiriuhstyl."  Ihtwjtwfie  arobitey  Inreie  m w.iuier  teiuppkatnre  prevails  for  more  t hue 
troib  ensaueipab-jd  Sluter  dual  in  thdS,  ejghii,  urmnths  -opt ^ of ; UtP  treplpfe.  • It  may 
and  the  influence  of  bis  scbpot’hss  been  ‘ te iiiiigjftedtew^ri i^jhtate  jiatnion-; 
Almost  null  in  the  ere'khfH.ctipb  pf  nibetera  iws  mih‘  Greek  tpmplps  pnd  , Florentine 
JJeviin— cdthe  Ib-rU'i,  irisi  is  totkv,  which  palaces;,  atpl to  w)uit  a pleasing  state  of 
has  grown  up  witfpft  the  ;j\ast  twenty  fepreus  decpnjpwitiptt  exterior  freatyw® 
years.  at»d  which  <?*>.“>  it*  development  to  are I s<> Oti  redmmd  by  damp  und  frpsf. 
the  sitoeessi  ve  vkdwr-ie-s  >>f  .Pn.<s*ian  artm.  Happily'  boweyer.tbe  Seih'MO-lbilic  craze 
How  important is  tbii  jiew  Berlin  olay  be  fens  ut^ly  died  daR,  and  the  tendency  of 
j u%ed  .froth  the  comparison  of  % fere  cbp temporary  arebiteris  ]«.  nldpeidte  6ot- 
ures.  When  Wiiliani  I.oawielo  the throne  man  Gothic  and  the.  idjaracteristically 
iii  180.1  'the- population  of  Berlin  wasOlS,  • twimte  style  of  tbp  early  Gffriban  cpmtte- 
: . m isC.V,  7<»2.  i;;7;  in  l»7S,P68,fi3Ji;  m sum;**..  Ti,r  ni.,:5.-iiti,ya  »rf  Gvrmany  t*nd 
iHsi)  ’{.{js.tutf!;  while  at  the  present,  day  the  > otisu'iidulioiv  of  the  empire  at  the 
the  population  is  not  far  frortn  1 ,S£KJ.  OOQ,  same  time  .that  it  has-  German 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  con  nation  has  also,  bsstpred  t lie  national  feel  - 

wig  in  ait.  and  cwremumitly  favored  the 
resnmpUoH  of  the  cihtirmad  arthdic  fradi 
Rons  ' tiv-m  interrupted  -in  J&jb 

X^><f^upan^ '■  by  - lit*.  Rnitptirtn  of  ihh 
y$fp  Italians,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent venrery  by  the  'mishKlceh  idolizing  of 
Greek  and  Roman  imtilelft.  Hi  us,  after 
having  iiisjiecfced  the  palrt«Msb  of  Uuter  <leu 
Liiiihoi.  and  the  chiSAieat  monnttjenta  in 
the  cpiit re  xtr, p}d  - Jtiph;'! in , w«t  'Whafl  liud  ja 
f Prfluh*  iyA«dh^|hgs  thhaugh  thu  *iapjtal 
that  will  excite  interest 
and  even  nilirii>alkin.  in  the  Behrcn, 
WdheUxuf. Jj.eftwgcr^FGe4t'telt^,  jEtellpyug; 

mpi  ThicrghrtPh ' f^iyassen.  and 
in  maujc;  ^v^pja.re»v7pjKi^lhitt4e$,  and 
wuliurlis;  ,•  i ■hw&  are  hui  itefear;  »«d  btiaittefik 
hln^ltA  lyhifdi.  fneh  the  jipfpis  id  view  of 
mateml, proportion  decoifUipu, and  style, 
are  Pxeeileni,  atul  at  the  same  tihte  full 
in  cluint-eter  If  tho.  heidthy  movensent 
irhieh  the*'  epeeimetss  imply  ypnlinues  at 
, tlie  pjpfese'nt  rate,  ?nid  if  Bt'fdin  g«jes  on  i«- 
;,  ci;i*s.s'mg  In  popnhition  «pd  wealth  ,a».  it 
has  si  hoc  l$*i,  wr  tithy  cvpco;  to  sec  the 
xyhoh:  edy  trahstomed  within  the  next 
t«n  ye«re;  Tvkhotict  »ytm.  the  .mdkt  i&triih  ^ 
Sng; nh>dorn-  httihUnigs  in  detaii 
sr.'.-i  i r.r  todekh  k wu.ua'm.  tws  (/taAr  would  kuu!  .re  it>k>  technicui  oons.derA- 
- xuecrea.  tioi)»  rehkh  might  not  be  to  the  taste  of 
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(be  general  leader.  We  will  nieiitioii 
only  tie  new  Town  halL  or  Itath  haiis,  in 
Ko an  imposing  edi  lice  of  red 
bricky  nearly ’ feel  square,  DO  TeH  high’. 

Hod  sujmmuntrd  by  a Square  tower  375 
feet  high.  The  style  is  a mixture  of  me- 
diaavul  arched  forms  and  elements  bor- 
rowed from  the  style  of  the  North  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  main  building  is  per- 
haps rather  heavy  and  barracks  like;  the  Imagine  a succession  of  vaulted  rooms, 
facades  just  a little  monotonous;  the  opening  one  into  the  other  and  running 
openings,  especially  the  doors,  of  com-  the  whole  length  of  the  Town-hall,  some 
paratively  mean  proportions.  The  tower,  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street, 
however,  is  elegant,  and  very  intex’esting  In  each  room  are  tables  and  chairs;  the 
as  a piece  of  ornate  brick- work.  The  light  is  distributed  by  electric  lamps;  the 
Town-hall  is  the  pride  of  the  municipal-  walls  are  covered  with  allegorical  paint- 
ity  of  Berlin,  and  its  tall  tower,  bathed  in  ings,  and  inscriptions  in  praise  of  drink 
light  by  clay  and  its  huge  illuminated  and  good  cheer. 

clock  face  by  night,  marks  the  centre  and  A typical  Berlin  beer - saloon  is  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Reichshalle,  in  Le i pz i ge rst r asse . an  im- 

I»  the  vaults  beneath  the  Town-hall  is  mouse  Gothic  vaulted  hall, like  the  guard- 
one  of  the  vastest  restaurants  in  Berlin — room  of  some  feudal  castle.  The  roof 
the  Rathskeller.  The  Berliners,  it  may  and  white  walls  are  decorated  with  coals 
be  remarked,  in  their  reaction  against  of  arms  painted  in  all  the  crude i brilliancy- 
classical  taste,  have  not  only  gone  inK'k  of  gules,  sable,  azure,  argent,  and  or.  The 
to  the  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages, but  even  wainscoting  is  wrought  in  old  style,  arid 
to  those  of  the  Troglodytes;  they  delight  so,  too,  are  the  tables  and  chairs,  sufficient 
in  low  vaulted  rooms  and  deep  cellars  to  accommodate  hundreds  of  people.  All 
where  daylight  never  penetrates.  The  the  evening  a strong  orchestra  makes  the 
Rathskeller  is  one  of  the  most  complete-  arched  roof  re-echo,  now  with  a gay  waltz, 
Jy  characteristic  of  these  establishments,  now  with  a Wagnerian  fragment.  At  the 
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tables  are  seated  whole  families,  father, 
mother,  and  children;  at  others  young 
couples  are  flirting  awkwardly  and  with 
few  words;  at  others  soldiers  are  frater- 
nizing with  civilians, and  counter-skippers 
with  lawyers’  clerks;  at  others  you  see 
groups  of  students  with  ridiculously  small 
caps,  and  their  faces  slashed,  seamed,  and 
sewn  up  like  a patchwork  quilt,  for  the 
silly  practice  of  duelling  is  still  held  in 
high  honor  in  the  German  capital,  and 
there  is  no  commoner  sight  than  a student 
swaggering  along  the  streets  with  his  face 
plastered  up  in  a manner  that  might  ex- 
cite pity  did  not  the  sufferer’s  self-satisfied 
air  indicate  that  he  deserves  only  ridicule. 

Another  characteristic  pleasure  resort 
is  Kroll’s  establishment.  To  reach  this 
vast  beer-garden,  concert- hall,  theatre, 
and  restaurant  combined,  you  passthrough 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  and  along  the 
Friedensallee,  or  Peace  Avenue,  which 
leads  directly  to  the  Victory  Column,  or 
Sieges  Saule,  in  the  middle  of  the  Konigs- 
platz.  This  column,  in  the  form  of  a 
tower,  adorned  with  Danish,  Austrian, 


and  French  cannons,  gilded  ahd  fixed 
around  it  so  as  to  form  flutings,  rises 
from  the  centre  of  a circular  gallery  sur- 
rounded by  Doric  columns,  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  mosaics,  frescoes,  and  bass- 
reliefs,  representing  the  glorious  cam- 
paigns of  Prussia,  the  Danish  war,  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  Empire.  Let  us 
note  parenthetically  that  you  cannot  walk 
a hundred  yards  in  any  direction  in  Ber- 
lin without  being  reminded  of  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  army  is 
everywhere.  No  opportunity  is  neglect- 
ed of  reminding  the  Berliners  that  they 
owe  their  greatness  to  the  war.  The  fos- 
tering of  the  military  spirit  is  carried  so 
far  that  the  very  commissionnaires  and 
street-sweepers  are  dressed  in  martial 
uniforms,  while  the  variety  of  military, 
semi -military,  and  would-be  military 
caps  is  so  great  that  a volume  might  be 
devoted  to  this  subject  alone.  Having 
relieved  our  minds  by  this  remark,  we 
pass  the  turnstile  and  enter  Kroll’s  estab- 
lishment. An  opera  is  being  performed 
in  the  theatre.  In  the  huge  concert- room 
tables  are  laid  for  the  accommodation  of 
eaters  and  drinkers,  who  are  few,  howev- 
er, for  the  night  is  fine,  and  the  majority 
prefer  the  open  air.  Along  one  side  of 
the  garden  runs  a covered  gallery  with 
tables  laid  for  dinner  or  supper;  along 
the  other  side  are  various  bars,  kitchens, 
entrances  to  the  theatre,  and  other  rooms; 
and  in  the  intervening  space,  planted  with 
trees  and  strewn  with  gravel,  are  multi- 
tudes of  tables  and  chairs  arranged  sym- 
metrically and  intersected  by  promenades, 
whose  course  is  marked  out  by  festoons 
of  opaque  white  globes,  and  crossed  at  in- 
tervals by  elaborate  archways  of  colored 
lights.  The  illumination  is  obtained  by 
thousands  of  incandescent  electric  lamps. 
Besides  the  natural  trees  and  flowers, 
there  is  an  abundant  vegetation  and  flora 
of  painted  zinc  and  cast-iron ; for  instance, 
in  the  centre  of  a round  plot  in  an  alley 
a tall  century-plant  will  tower  up  and 
blossom  into  gas  jets,  while  on  the  sur- 
face of  a neighboring  fountain  basin  the 
lotuses  and  lilies  will  disclose  each  an 
electric  lamp  within  the  transparency  of 
their  blooms.  The  ornamentation  of  this 
garden  is  completed  by  flag  posts  painted 
white  and  picked  out  with  rose,  and  the 
same  scheme  of  color  will  be  found  in 
the  painting  of  the  chairs  and  tables.  On 
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MAGELLAN'S  SHIP* 


to  describe  this  voyage  anew  I shall  use 
these  recent  authorities.  I shall  not  try, 
however,  to  change  the  custom  of  all  re- 
cent French  and  English  writers,  who 
have  almost  unanimously  called  him  Fer- 
nando Magellan,  as  they  have  called  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name  Magellan’s 
Strait.  This  is  but  a matter  of  spellings 
in  which  these  authors  have  followed  the 
Latin  spelling  of  his  name. 

He  was  born  of  a noble  Portuguese 
family  a few  years  before  the  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus.  lie 
was  brought  up  in  the  court  of  King  John 
II.,  of  Portugal,  in  those  marvellous  yea r$ 
of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  enthusiasm  for  new  discovery  was  at 
the  highest,— -when  Da  Gama  sailed  and 
succeeded,  when  little  Portugal  had  half 
the  world  given  to  Iter  by  the  famous  bull 
of  Alexander,*  and  when  the  King  and 


* The  Kiag*  of  Spain  airi  Purnigxl  agreed,  at  Tor- 

(livjdt*  i.ljc  * diise»*verieH  b\  t| 

Utter  three  kua&nri  r*u<J  smy  jni]e<f  west  of  the  me* 
ridiiin  of.  F<rri>.  Portugal  irfa  let  take  the  eastern 
putt,  Spain  the  western.  Pope  Alexander  confirm* 
e\i  this  division  t a the  year  1 -P>4 
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nation  alike  were  eager  for  new  discovery. 
The  young  Fernando  was  trained  for  ser- 
vice on  fleets  as  well  as  for  the  army* 
His  early  education  was  in  the  household 
of  Queen  Leonora,  from  which  he  passed 
i i » to  the  service  of  King  John,  as  after- 
ward into  that  of  King  Emmanuel. 

His  precise  age  at  that  time  is  not  now 
known.  But  his  first  military  and  naval 
service,  when  lie  was  yet  n very  young 
man,  wits  in  the  great  fleet  of  twenty-two 
vessels  sent  out  by  King-  John  in  1505. 
Under  Francisco  dc  Almeida,  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  islands  tU  the  East.  Indies 
discovered  by  Portugal  Magellan  dis 
anguished  himself  more  than  once  in  the 
critical  operations  thus  begun.  He  was 
at  the  sack  of  Quilou,  and  was  in  the  ex- 
pedition detached  under  Yu?.  Pereira  to 
take  possession  of  the  island  of  Sofala. 
He  assisted  in  the  conquest,  of  Malacca, 
and  by  his  prudence  and  courage  saved 
the  expedition  of  Sequeira  from  a dan- 
gerous native  conspiracy.  In  1510  he 
was  sent  out,  still  further  east,  for  the 
exploration  and  discovery  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  of  which  t fie  Portuguese  had 
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heard  through  the  native  traders.  Ma- 
gellan now  was  in  command  of  a sep- 
arate expedition.  Serrano,  always  his 
friend,  commanded  another.  Abren,  a 
third  officer,  separated  from  Serrano  by 
a storm,  discovered  Banda.  Serrano 
was  shipwrecked,  but  saved  his  life,  and 
worked  his  way  on  to  Amboyna,  where 
eventually  he  established  himself.  Ma- 
gellan meanwhile  reached  certain  Malay- 
an islands  six  hundred  leagues,  it  is  said, 
beyond  Malacca.  He  was  able  to  com- 
municate with  his  friend  Serrano,  and 
from  him  gained  information  new  to 
Europe  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Spice 
Islands  and  their  position.  This  in- 
formation was  the  basis  on  which,  when 
the  time  came,  he  built  the  plan  of  his 
great  expedition. 

From  this  outpost  of  duty  Magellan  re- 
turned to  Portugal.  In  a war  which  the 
King  was  carrying  on  against  Morocco, 
Magellan  was  wounded  in  the  knee,  and 
forced  to  return  to  Portugal.  This  wound 
made  him  lame  for  life;  yet  it  was  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  indignities  which  drove 
him  from  his  own  country.  Another  was 
the  scornful  reply  given  to  an  application 
which  he  made  for  an  increase,  due  to 
him  on  the  standard  of  his  military  rank 
in  the  palace,  of  allowances  made  to  him 
for  his  horses.  His  claim  was  rejected, 
and  he  was  told  at  the  same  time  that  his 
lameness  was  a pretence.  Outraged  by 
this  indignity,  Magellan  renounced  his 
allegiance.  With  all  the  pride  of  a Por- 
tuguese nobleman,  he  published  a formal 
act,  declaring  that  he  abandoned  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  With  his 
friend  Ruy  Faleiro,  who  also  was  dissatis- 
fied with  Portugal,  he  went  to  Spain.  He 
offered  his  services  to  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  never  returned  to  an  ungrateful  coun- 
try. It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  even  the 
Portuguese  historians  admit  that  this  ex- 
treme course  had  full  justification. 

To  Charles  V.,  Magellan  and  Faleiro  at 
once  proposed  the  plan  of  the  great  voy- 
age which  was  to  strike  the  Spice  Islands 
on  the  eastern  side  by  sailing  west  from 
Spain.  This  was  simply  a renewal  of  the 
plan  of  Columbus,  but  it  was  a renewal 
with  the  advantage  of  twenty-five  years 
of  experience  and  discovery.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  exploration  of  America. 
The  squadron  was  to  be  fitted  out  for 
trade  with  the  Spice  Islands.  Magellan 
knew  where  they  were,  what  their  natives 
wanted,  and  what  they  could  produce  in 
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return.  To  his  eager  statement  and  Fa- 
leiro’s  the  King  of  Spain  gave  a Careful 
and  sympathetic  hearing.  He  finally 
agreed  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  at  the  royal 
charge,  on  the  complete  scale  which  the 
adventurers  proposed.  The  chief  part  of 
the  profit  was  to  come  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury. On  this  basis  a contract  was  signed 
on  the  22d  of  March,  1518. 

Then  followed  endless  intrigue,  espe- 
cially at  Seville,  where  was  then  the  great 
naval  establishment  of  Spain.  The  jea- 
lousy of  other  naval  commanders,  who 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  deprive  a Por- 
tuguese nobleman  of  a charge  so  great, 
was  the  centre  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  plan.  But  Charles  was 
true  to  his  promise.  The  expedition  was 
fitted  out  more  thoroughly  than  any 
which  had  ever  sailed  from  Spain.  Poor 
Faleiro,  however,  went  crazy  before  he 
saw  it  sail.  But  at  last,  all  difficulties 
being  in  a fashion  surmounted,  the  squad- 
ron fairly  got  to  sea  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1519.  It  consisted  of  five  vessels, 
the  Trinidad , the  Sant ’ Antonio , the  Con- 
cepcion, the  Victoria , and  the  Santiago. 

The  first  two  were  of  120  toneles , the  third 
of  90,  and  the  others  of  80  and  75  each. 

A tonele  is  about  one  and  a fifth  of  our 
tons.  The  flag -ship  was  therefore  of 
about  144  tons  of  our  measurement. 

Thoroughly  equipped  in  stores  for  trade, 
in  armament,  and  in  sea  furniture,  the 
squadron  had  this  misfortune:  the  sec- 
ond vessel  was  under  the  command  of 
Juan  de‘  Carthagena,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed, in  consequence  of  the  jealousies 
about  Magellan, as  veedor  or  “ inspector” 
of  the  expedition,  as  a kind  of  guard 
against  his  over-authority.  From  the 
first  Magellan  regarded  him  as  an  inter- 
meddling spy,  and  he  was  probably  right 
in  that  opinion.  Before  the  fleet  left  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands  to  stretch  across  the 
Atlantic,  Carthagena  claimed  the  right  to 
know  what  were  the  King’s  orders.  Ma- 
gellan replied  by  putting  him  in  the 
stocks,  which  was  of  course  the  most 
shameful  indignity  to  an  officer  of  his 
rank.  At  the  importunity  of  the  other 
captains,  Magellan  yielded  so  far  as  to 
liberate  him  from  confinement.  But  he 
deprived  him  of  office,  and  kept  him  un- 
der arrest  till  they  all  arrived  at  San 
Julian  at  the  beginning  of  the  Southern 
winter. 

Their  first  American  port  was  the  Bay 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  to  which  they  gave  the 
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name  of  Santa  Lucia.  It  had  been  ex- 
plored by  Lopez  four  years  before,  and 
even  before  that  time.  There  was  one 
Portuguese  trader  settled  on  an  island  in 
the  bay,  the  pioneer  settler  of  the  great 
city  which  stands  there  to-day.  The 
whole  crew  were  delighted  with  the  lux- 
uries of  the  climate  and  the  cordiality  of 
the  simple  natives.  “You  can  buy  six 
hens  for  a king  of  diamonds,”  says  Piga- 
fetta,  the  amusing  historian  of  the  voy- 
age. “They  are  not  Christians,  but  they 
are  not  idolaters,  for  they  adore  nothing; 
instinct  is  their  only  law.”  This  is  his 
summary  account  of  their  religious  habit 
and  condition,  an  account  proved  to  be 
quite  inadequate  by  more  careful  in- 
quiries. After  thirteen  days  spent  in  this 
bay  the  squadron  resumed  its  voyage  of 
discovery. 

They  looked  in  at  the  great  estuary  of 
the  river  La  Plata;  but  Solis,  who  had 
lost  his  life  there,  had  already  discovered 
that  this  was  not  a passage  to  the  Pacific. 
Still  coasting  southward,  they  sighted 
and  perhaps  landed  on  the  Island  of  Pen- 
guins and  the  Island  of  Sea  Lions,  and 
here  were  struck  by  a terrible  storm.  Not 
far  from  these  islands,  on  the  shore  of  the 
continent,  they  discovered  the  Bay  of  San 
Julian,  and  here  Magellan  determined  to 
winter. 

Here,  alas,  began  his  more  serious  trou- 
bles— troubles  which  followed  him, in  one 
or  another  misfortune  dating  from  San 
Julian,  all  through  his  voyage.  The  dis- 
affection of  Carthagena  and  what  must 
be  called  his  party  broke  out  as  soon  as 
the  instructions  were  given  for  wintering 
so  far  from  home.  They  declared  that 
the  provisions  were  not  sufficient.  The 
disaffection  does  not  seem  to  have  demor- 
alized the  crews  as  badly  as  it  did  their 
officers,  yet  when  the  crisis  was  over,  Ma- 
gellan said  he  pardoned  forty  of  them, 
and  this  was  a large  remnant  in  a force 
of  only  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  men. 
The  disobedience  of  the  commanders  first 
showed  itself  in  an  open  act  the  day  after 
their  arrival  in  harbor,  on  Palm-Sunday, 
1520,  which  fell  that  year  on  the  1st  of 
April.  Magellan  invited  the  chief  officers 
of  the  fleet  to  hear  mass  with  him,  and  to 
dine  on  board  the  flag-ship.  Of  the  cap- 
tains only  his  own  cousin,  Mesquita, came. 
He  appeared  witli  the  officers  of  his  ship. 
De  Coea  came  also,  who  held  the  rank  of 
“contador.”  with  his  staff.  But  Mendoza 
and  Quesada  did  not  come,  and  of  course 


Carthagena  did  not,  who  was  under  ar- 
rest on  Quesada’s  vessel.  The  night  after 
this  unsuccessful  dinner  party  Quesada 
and  his  prisoner  Carthagena,  with  thirty 
men  from  the  Concepcion , crossed  to  the 
Sant ’ Antonio  and  seized  her,  making 
Mesquita  their  prisoner.  Quesada  took 
command  of  this  ship,  and  Carthagena 
resumed  command  of  the  Concepcion . 
The  conspirators  were  thus  in  possession 
of  three  ships,  and  began  to  dictate  terms 
to  Magellan.  They  told  him  that  they 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  chief 
and  to  kiss  his  hands,  but  that  the  King’s 
commands  for  the  voyage  must  be  obey- 
ed, and  they  professed;  perhaps  supposed, 
that  these  commands  did  not  involve  a 
winter  sojourn  at  San  Julian.  Magellan 
curtly  told  them  to  come  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  When  they  refused,  he  sent 
Espinosa  with  six  armed  men  on  board 
the  Victoria,  with  a peremptory  order  to 
Mendoza  to  come  on  board  the  Trinidad . 
When  Mendoza  declined  contemptuously, 
Espinosa  closed  on  him  and  stabbed  him; 
a sailor  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a 
cutlass  and  killed  him.  This  bold  act  vir- 
tually broke  up  the  conspiracy.  Magel- 
lan sent  another  boat  under  Barbosa  to 
seize  the  Victoria,  and  the  next  day  put 
the  other  two  vessels  under  officers  who 
were  devoted  to  him. 

On  the  4th  of  April  he  quartered  the 
body  of  Mendoza  and  proclaimed  him  a 
traitor.  On  the  7tli  he  beheaded  Quesada 
as  a traitor.  Carthagena  and  the  priest 
Sanches  de  la  Reina,  who  had  joined  in 
the  conspiracy,  were  adjudged  guilty  of 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  left  at  San 
Julian  after  the  squadron  sailed.  Forty 
men  of  lower  rank  were,  as  has  been  said, 
“ pardoned,”  with  the  condition  that  they 
should  serve  loyally  through  the  rest  of 
the  voyage. 

Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  civiliza- 
tion, none  of  the  savages  of  the  country 
appeared  while  this  tragedy  was  in  pro- 
gress. Magellan  made  the  ships  secure 
at  the  shore,  built  a forge  and  storehouse, 
and  some  huts  for  barracks,  and  estab- 
lished a little  observatory,  where  Andres 
San  Martin  determined  the  latitude  as 
49°  18'.  Longitude,  in  those  times,  they 
could  not  well  determine. 

While  they  were  thus  occupied  a little 
party  of  natives  appeared,  and  after  some 
friendly  signalling  one  or  more  of  them 
came  on  board.  Magellan  directed  a sail- 
or to  land,  and  to  imitate  every  gesture  of 
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the  first  who  appeared,  as  a token  of 
friendship.  The  man  acted  his  part  so 
well  that  the  gentle  savage  was  propiti- 
ated, and  readily  came  to  an  interview. 
On  this  or  another  occasion  six  Indians 
consented  to  go  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
Their  Spanish  hosts  gave  them  a kettle 
full  of  biscuit — enough  for  twenty  men, 
in  the  Castilian  measure  of  appetite.  But 
the  hungry  Indians  devoured  it  all.  Two, 
at  least,  of  these  visitors  were  of  unusual 
size.  The  Spaniards  only  came  up  to  their 
girdles.  But,  as  the  children’s  books  say, 
these  were  “friendly  giants.”  One  of 
them  saw  the  sailors  throwing  rats  over- 
board, and  begged  that  he  might  have 
them  for  his  own.  Afterward  he  regularly 
received  the  rats  caught  on  board  the  ships 
as  a daily  perquisite.  Before  their  voy- 
age was  over,  Magellan’s  sailors  were  glad 
enoug-h  to  follow  his  example,  and  to 
place  these  fellow-voyagers  on  their  bill 
of  fare  at  the  rate  of  a ducat  apiece. 

This  party  of  six— and  a party  of  nine 
seen  at  another  time — which  may  have 
included  part  or  all  of  the  first  six,  are  all 
of  the  natives  whom  Magellan  and  his 
men  ever  saw.  Of  these,  it  seems  certain 
that  two  at  least  were  very  large.  All 
the  Indians  wore  large  shoes,  which  they 
stuffed  with  straw  for  warmth.  From 
this  custom  the  Spaniards  gave  them  the 
name  of  Patagons , meaning  in  Spanish 
those  who  have  large  feet.  When  Ma- 
gellan was  about  to  sail,  he  determined  to 
carry  the  two  giants  home  as  curiosities. 
It  was  impossible  to  overpower  either  of 
them  in  fair  contest,  and  he  resorted  to 
treachery,  which  can  only  be  excused  on 
the  theory  of  the  Spaniards  at  that  time 
that  all  these  savages  were  to  be  ranked 
among  brutes,  over  whom  Christian  men 
had  certain  special  rights.  The  two  friend- 
ly giants,  being  about  to  leave  the  ships, 
Magellan  loaded  them  with  presents.  He 
gave  them  knives,  mirrors,  and  glass  trin- 
kets, so  that  their  hands  were  full,  then 
he  offered  to  each  a chain.  They  were 
passionately  fond  of  iron,  but  could  not 
take  the  chains  from  very  embarrassment 
of  riches.  With  their  full  consent,  there- 
fore, Magellan  bade  the  smith  fasten  the 
chains  to  their  legs  by  the  manacles  which 
were  attached  to  them.  When  it  was  too 
late  the  poor  giants  found,  as  so  many 
wiser  men  have  found,  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted too  many  presents,  and  that  in 
their  very  wealth  they  were  made  slaves. 
When  they  discovered  this  they  were  wild 


with  rage,  and  vainly  called  on  their  god 
Setebos * to  come  to  their  succor. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  Ma- 
gellan tried  to  make  more  captives.  He 
directed  nine  of  his  strongest  men  to 
compel  two  of  the  Indians  to  take  them 
to  the  station  where  their  women  were. 
One  of  them  escaped,  but  the  other  was 
subdued  after  a hard  conflict.  He  con- 
sented to  lead  them  to  the  wives  of  the 
two  prisoners.  When  the  women  heard 
of  the  fate  of  their  lords  they  uttered 
such  screams  that  they  were  heard  at  the 
ships  far  away.  The  Spaniards  had  such 
superiority  in  numbers  that  they  expect- 
ed the  next  morning  to  carry  the  Indian 
women  and  their  children  on  board  ship. 
But  meanwhile  two  Indian  men  came, 
who  spent  the  night  with  them,  and  at 
daybreak  the  whole  party  escaped  to- 
gether. In  their  flight  they  killed  one 
of  the  Spaniards  with  a poisoned  arrow. 
Magellan  sent  a large  party  on  shore  and 
buried  him. 

And  so  they  parted — the  Spaniards  and 
the  Patagonians.  The  two  giants  were 
separated ; one  was  placed  on  the  Trini- 
dad, and  the  other  on  the  Sant ’ Antonio . 
It  was  from  these  experiences  that  Europe 
took  the  notion,  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
yet  fully  dispelled,  that  Patagonia  was  a 
region  of  giants. 

Before  the  Southern  winter  was  over, 
Magellan  despatched  the  Santiago  to  ex- 
plore the  coast.  At  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles’  distance  from  them  the  vessel 
was  lost  on  the  rocks.  The  crew  for- 
tunately escaped,  and  remained  encamp- 
ed on  the  shore  for  two  months,  supplied 
with  provisions  from  the  home  station, 
while  they  collected  such  stores  as  they 
could  from  the  wreck. 

On  the  24th  of  August  they  all  left  San 
Julian,  where  the  winter,  after  all,  had  not 
been  uncomfortable.  Pigafetta  speaks  of 
ostriches,  foxes,  and  rabbits  which  they 
found  there,  and  of  trees  which  yielded 
incense.  Sailing  south  they  spent  more 
than  a month  in  the  river  of  Santa  Cruz, 
provisioning  the  vessels  with  water  and 
wood.  And  now  Magellan  was  sure  that 
the  real  voyage  was  to  begin,  and  gave 
orders  that  every  one  should  receive  the 
communion  and  go  to  confession  like  a 
“good  Christian.” 

Sailing  still  south,  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, which  is  the  day  of  St.  Ursula  and 

* Shakespeare  took  the  name  Setebos  from  Eden’s 
narrative  of  this  voyage. 
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the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  they  made 
the  great  discovery  of  the  opening  of  Ma- 
gellan’s Strait.  They  doubled  the  high 
cape,  which  is  still  called  by  the  name  of 
the  virgins,  and  entered  the  first  reach  of 
that  remarkable  channel  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  which  in  a zigzag  course  of  near- 
ly five  hundred  miles  gives  everywhere 
deep  water  for  navigation,  and  almost  al- 
ways affords  easy  access  to  the  shore,  and 
with  no  lack  of  good  harbors.  44 1 think,” 
says  Pigafetta,  in  his  transport  on  getting 
well  through  it,  “that  it  is  the  best  strait 
in  the  world.”  The  squadron  sailed 
bravely  down  the  first  reach,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  map,  runs  southwest- 
erly. After  the  second  narrows  the  whole 
passage  widens,  and  here  Magellan  divid- 
ed his  squadron,  and  sent  the  Sant ’ Anto- 
nio to  examine  the  southeastern  passage, 
while  with  the  other  vessels  he  sailed  to 
the  southwest. 

With  his  own  vessels  he  pushed  west- 
ward with  more  and  more  assurance  of 


success.  Stephen  Gomez,  a Spanish  pilot, 
who  had  a deservedly  high  reputation  as 
a navigator,  had  eagerly  urged  the  return 
of  the  whole  squadron,  now  that  they 
knew  the  passage  to  the  Moluccas  was 


found,  but  Magellan  declared  that  now 
they  had  found  it,  they  must  use  it.  He 
sent  an  order  to  every  ship  that  no  man 
should  discuss  the  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  that  no  man  should  speak  of  return- 
ing. With  his  own  vessels  he  pushed  on 
to  a point  where  the  channel  was  but  five 
leagues  wide,  but  still  deep,  and  with  ev- 
ery evidence  of  the  Western  sea,  and  here 
he  waited  for  the  SanV  Antonio. 

But  the  SanV  Antonio  never  came. 
Her  captain  was  his  loyal  cousin,  Alvaro 
de  la  Mesquita;  but  her  pilot,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  sailing-master,  was  this  Ste- 
phen Gomez.  Gomez,  with  Guerra,  who  is 
called  the  notary,  determined  to  return  to 
Spain,  and  raised  a mutiny  on  board  the 
ship.  They  seized  Mesquita,  who  in  the 
affray  wounded  Gomez,  and  was  wounded 
in  return.  Gomez  was  made  captain,  and 
took  the  vessel  back  through  that  part  of 
the  strait  which  they  had  discovered,  and 
so  returned  to  Spain.  They  arrived  at 
Seville  on  the  6th  of  May,  1621.  They 
had  on  board  the  giant  John,  but  about 
the  time  that  they  crossed  the  equator,  the 
poor  fellow  died. 

Meanwhile  Magellan  waited  for  his 
false  consort,  but  of  course  he  did  not  find 
her.  He  came  to  anchor  in  the  mouth  of 
a river  which  probably  flowed  from  the 
mountains  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  they 
called  the  River  of  Sardines,  from  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  this  fish  which  they 
found  there.  They  waited  there  four 
days,  but  sent  out  a boat  well  manned  to 
explore  the  channel,  and  this  boat  re- 
turned on  the  third  day  with  the  joyful 
news  that  the  Pacific  was  found.  The 
cape  at  the  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
was  called  “Dezeado,”  the  “desired”  cape, 
the  discovery  of  which  answered  so  many 
longings.  “We  wept  for  joy,”  Pigafetta 
says,  and  they  may  well  have  done  so. 
They  could  not  yet  follow  up  their  discov- 
ery, for  they  had  but  two  vessels.  They 
went  back  to  meet  the  Concepcion  and 
SanV  Antonio  with  their  joyful  news. 
But,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  SanV  An- 
tonio was  gone.  After  the  report  of  the 
other  vessel,  nothing  more  could  be  done 
than  to  leave  messages  for  their  lost  con- 
sort, and,  with  only  three  vessels  now,  to 
pursue  the  great  discovery.  Then  began 
that  extraordinary  voyage  which  gave  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  its  name.  For  three 
months  and  twenty  days  the  little  squad- 
ron sailed  on,  and  no  storm  broke  the  tran- 
quillity. They  made,  as  they  supposed, 
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more  than  fifty  leagues  a day,  which  they 
estimated  by  the  log,  their  dead-reckoning 
being  the  only  way  they  had  of  comput- 
ing their  longitude.  To  us  of  to-day  this 
voyage  is  the  most  interesting  achieve- 
ment of  Magellan,  and  for  some  farther 
detail  of  it  we  would  gladly  exchange 
many  pages  of  Pigafetta’s  account  of  the 
language  of  the  Brazilians,  or  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  islanders  of  the  East  Indies. 
But  such  detail  cannot  be  purchased  to- 
day even  with  tears.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
general  fate  of  long  months  spent  at  sea 
that  they  afford  to  mankind  little  or  no 
history.  At  the  one  moment  of  his  life 
when  the  chronicler  has  a great  abyss  of 
useless  time,  which  he  would  gladly  em- 
ploy in  any  innocent  occupation,  he  has 
nothing  to  chronicle.  When  events  and 
action  come  in  upon  him  they  leave  him 
no  fit  time  to  make  his  record.  When  he 
has  that  time,  in  the  fortunate  quiet  of  his 
cabin,  as  the  trades  bear  him  over  a calm 
ocean,  there  is  nothing  to  record. 

For  its  freedom  from  storms  the  ocean 
received  from  Magellan  the  name  of  The 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained. That  name  has  gradually  blotted 
out  the  name  of  the  “South  Sea,1’  which 
had  been  given  it  by  Balboa  and  the  other 
Spaniards  who  first  discovered  it  by  look- 
ing southward  from  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma. That  isthmus,  as  young  readers  are 
not  apt  to  remember,  runs  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast,  and  a traveller 
crossing  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific travels  in  a southwesterly  direction. 
The  ocean  seen  from  it  was  therefore  the 
South  Sea. 

We  now  know  the  Pacific  as  an  ocean 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  with 
inhabitants  well  provided  with  food  from 
their  own  land  and  water;  but  it  was 
the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Magellan  in 
this  great  voyage  to  sail  more  than  ten 
thousand  miles  and  light  on  but  two  isl- 
ands, both  of  which  were  barren  and  un- 
inhabited. He  found  no  bottom  close  to 
the  shore.  At  the  second  he  stopped  to 
fish  for  sharks,  and  gave  it  the  name 
Shark’s  Island,  or  “ Tiburones.”  And 
so  impressed  were  the  crew  by  their  dis- 
mal welcome  that  the  two  were  called 
“ Desventuradas,”  the  Unfortunate  Isl- 
ands. 

These  two  islands,  the  first  born  to 
Europe  of  the  multitudes  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  cannot  now  be  identified.  The  in- 
dications given  by  the  different  narrators 


of  Magellan’s  voyage  are  inconsistent, 
vague,  and  shadowy.  They  may  be  brief- 
ly stated. 

On  leaving  the  strait  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Magellan  bore  on  a course  which  is 
described  by  Pigafetta  as  four  thousand 
leagues  between  west  and  northwest 
quarter  northwest.  The  great  command- 
er probably  told  Pigafetta  that  he  meant 
to  steer  in  this  general  direction.  Ac- 
cordingly such  a line  will  be  found  on 
some  of  the  old  globes  and  maps.  But 
the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  log-book 
of  one  of  the  “pilots”  gives  us  now  the 
course,  the  declination  of  the  sun,  and 
the  computed  latitude  for  every  day  of 
the  Pacific  voyage.  It  appears  that  Ma- 
gellan held  well  to  the  north,  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  South  America,  till  he 
had  left,  on  the  west,  Juan  Fernandez  and 
Mas-a-Fuera  without  seeing  them,  and 
only  then  struck  to  the  northwest,  and  af- 
terward to  the  west.  He  thus  came  out 
upon  the  equator  after  a voyage  which  by 
their  dead-reckoning  was  four  thousand 
leagues,  and  by  their  mistaken  computa- 
tion of  lougitude  was  152°  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Ferro,  159°  40'  west  of  our 
first  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

If  that  longitude  could  be  accepted  as 
correct,  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  an  ima- 
ginary line  to  this  meridian  on  the  equa- 
tor from  the  point  on  the  South-Amer- 
ican  coast  where  they  lost  sight  of  land, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  or  perhaps  four 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  strait.  Such 
a line  has  been  drawn,  and  the  two  Un- 
fortunate Islands  appear  upon  it  as  S. 
Pablo,  discovered  on  St.  Paul’s  Day  in 
latitude  16°  south,  longitude  135°  west  of 
Greenwich,  and  Tiburones,  12°  south, 
longitude  145°  west. 

But  while  the  discoverers  did  not  even 
attempt  to  give  the  longitude  of  these 
islands,  we  have  in  four  different  ac- 
counts four  different  statements  of  their 
latitude.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossi- 
ble to  fix  w ith  any  certainty  upon  the  ac- 
curate charts  of  to-day  the  two  Unfortu- 
nate Islands.  Amoretti  supposed  that 
they  were  to  be  found  among  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  Society  group.  But  in  this 
he  was  deceived  by  his  impression,  taken 
from  Pigafetta’s  narrative,  that  Magellan 
made  a straight  course  from  the  strait  to 
the  equator.  Had  Magellan  struck  any 
such  island,  where  were  bread-fruits  or 
cocoa-nuts,  or  anything  to  eat.  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  land  to  recruit  his  dy- 
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in g seamen,  for  they  were  now  suffering 
from  a terrible  invasion  of  scurvy,  which 
was  a disease  not  well  known  in  those 
times.  Pigafetta’s  description  of  it  is 
sadly  accurate : “Our  greatest  misfortune 
was  that  we  were  attacked  by  a sort  of 
malady  which  causes  the  gums  to  swell 
so  that  they  rise  above  the  teeth,  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  alike,  and  those 
who  are  attacked  by  it  can  take  no  nour- 
ishment. Nineteen  of  our  men  died  of 
it,  among  whom  were  the  Patagonian 
giant  and  a Brazilian  whom  we  had  taken 
on  board.  Beside  the  dead,  we  had  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  sick  sailors,  who  had 
pains  in  their  arms,  legs,  and  other  parts 
of  their  body;  but  they  recovered.” 

We  now  know  that  this  disease  was 
induced  by  the  lack  of  fresh  meats  and 
vegetable  food.  The  provisions  of  the 
squadron  were  now  at  the  very  worst. 
“Our  biscuit,”  says  Pigafetta,  “was  no 
longer  bread;  it  was  dust  mixed  with 
worms,  of  smell  unbearable.  Our  water 
was  stinking  and  putrid.  We  were  at 
last  reduced  to  chewing  the  bits  of  ox- 
hide with  which  the  mainmast  had  been 
protected  from  the  chafing  of  the  ropes. 
These  hides,  by  exposure  to  sea  and  air 
and  sun,  had  become  so  hard  that  we  had 
to  soak  them  in  the  sea  for  four  or  five 
days  before  we  could  make  them  a little 
tender;  then  we  broiled  them  to  make 
them  eatable.  We  were  often  reduced  to 
sawdust  for  food;  and  mice  were  regard- 
ed as  such  dainty  morsels  that  they  were 
sold  for  half  a ducat  apiece.” 

In  the  several  manuscripts  of  Pigafetta 
the  two  Unfortunate  Islands  are  figured. 


But  as  they  are  represented  as  close  to 
each  other,  while  in  fact,  according  to  his 
own  text,  they  were  two  hundred  leagues 
apart,  the  representation  only  throws  a 
doubt  on  all  the  numerous  drawings  of 
like  character  with  which  these  curious 


manuscripts  abound.  Such  as  the  draw- 
ing is,  we  copy  it  from  one  of  the  French 
manuscripts  in  the  National  Library  of 
Paris. 

Sailing  on  from  the  Unfortunate  Isl- 
ands, Magellan  crossed  the  equator.  His 
method  of  obtaining  longitude  was  very 
deficient,  and  he  knew  it  was;  but  he  sup- 
posed, as  has  been  said,  that  he  was  in 
our  west  longitude  159°  46'.  This  would 
have  been  well  within  the  Spanish  half 
of  the  world,  according  to  Alexander 
VI. ’s  bull.  Its  limit  in  the  Pacific  was 
our  meridian  132°  14'  east  of  Greenwich. 
Calculating  back  from  his  position  when 
he  reached  the  first  land  which  can  be 
fixed,  he  was  really  about  172°  west  of 
Greenwich — about  13°  on  the  equator  far- 
ther west  than  he  supposed.  In  longi- 
tude he  had  crossed  half  the  Pacific,  reck- 
oning to  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands, 
which  he  was  seeking.  But  he  had  made 
all  the  northing  requisite,  so  that  he  had 
sailed  more  than  half  his  way.  He  en- 
tered the  Pacific  on  the  28th  day  of  No- 
vember, and  crossed  the  equator  on  the 
12th  of  February.  He  had  still  twenty- 
two  more  days  before  he  could  refresh  his 
scurvy- tainted  crew. 

But  at  last,  on  the  6th  of  March,  they 
saw  two  small  islands.  Soon  a number 
of  small  sails  appeared,  as  the  islanders 
came  out  to  meet  the  ships.  They  seemed 
to  fly,  for  they  had  large  sails  of  matting 
of  triangular  form  above  their  little  boats, 
and  the  Spanish  seamen  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  curious  catamaran  of  the  natives 
of  those  waters. 

A third  and  larger  island,  which  is 
either  that  since  known  as  Guahan  or 
that  known  as  Rota,  tempted  Magellan 
to  land.  He  called  it  Ivagana.  But  so 
many  of  the  natives  swarrned  upon  his 
ship,  and  so  rapacious  were  they  in 
stealing  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon,  that  he  found  himself  al- 
most at  their  mercy.  They  begged  him 
to  land,  but  at  the  same  time  stole  the 
boat  which  was  fastened  to  the  stern  of 
the  ship.  At  last  Magellan  did  land 
in  a rage.  He  burned  forty  or  fifty  of 
their  huts,  several  of  their  boats,  res- 
cued his  own,  and  killed  seven  men. 
It  was  observed  that  the  islanders  did  not 
know  the  use  of  the  bow.  If  a Spanish 
arrow  passed  through  the  body  of  one 
of  the  poor  wretches,  he  tried,  naturally 
enough,  to  withdraw  it,  and  afterward 
“ looked  at  it  with  surprise,  ” to  the  pity,  one 
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is  glad  to  say,  of  their  invaders,  who  were 
not  much  of  the  pitying  kind.  After  the 
invasion  the  squadron  continued  its  west- 
ward course,  followed  by  a hundred  ca- 
noes. The  savages  now  showed  fish,  as  if 
they  wished  to  trade,  but  the  women  wept 
and  tore  their  hair,  probably  44  because  we 
had  killed  their  husbands.” 

Pigafetta  gives  quite  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  these  people  from  what  must 
have  been  very  slight  material.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  midshipman’s  despatch, 
regarding  some  of  their  neighbors,  to  the 
English  Admiralty:  “As  for  manners, 
they  have  none;  and  their  customs  are 
very  filthy.”  “They  have,”  says  Piga- 
fetla,  “neither  king  nor  chief.  They 


worship  nothing;  and  they  go  naked.” 
Thus  he  begins  an  account  which,  as  our 
present  knowledge  proves,  is  singularly 
accurate. 

Ten  days  more  of  ocean  for  poor  Ma- 
gellan’s scurvy -tain  ted  crew.  But  at 
last,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1521,  “at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,”  they  found  themselves 
near  the  high  land  of  Zamal.  It  is  the 
Samar  of  modern  maps  of  the  Philippine 
group.  The  islands  of  Asia  had  been 
reached  from  the  east.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
had  been  crossed,  and  its  mystery  uncov- 
ered to  the  world  of  Europe.  “I  do  not 
think,”  says  poor  Pigafetta,  “that  any 
man  will  ever  wish  to  undertake  such  a 
voyage  again.” 


TO  AN  OLD  APPLE-TREE. 

BY  COATES  KINNEY. 

Those  maimed  limbs  plead  thy  story; 

The  wounds  upon  thy  body  speak  for  thee : 

Thou  art  a veteran  soldier  scarred  with  glory, 

My  brave  old  apple-tree! 

Oft  hast  thou  borne  up  under 
Onset  of  storming  wind  and  shot  of  hail ; 

And  once  a sword-lunge  of  assailant  thunder 
Slashed  down  thy  barken  mail. 

Old  age,  disease,  and  battle 
Have  scathed  and  crooked  and  crippled  all  thy  form, 
And  thy  Briarean  bare  arms  clash  and  rattle, 

Tost  in  the  wintry  storm. 

I seem  to  feel  thee  shiver, 

As  on  thy  nakedness  hang  rags  of  snow: 

May  charitable  Spring,  the  gracious  giver, 

O'er  thee  her  mantle  throw! 

She  will ; and  sunshine  spilling 
From  blue  skies  thou  again  shalt  drink  as  wine. 
And  feel  afresh  the  rush  of  young  blood  thrilling 
Through  that  old  heart  of  thine. 

For  in  the  season  duly 

Each  year  there  rises  youth’s  perennial  power 
Within  thee,  and  thou  then  rejoicest  newly 
In  robes  of  leaf  and  flower. 

Ay,  though  thy  years  are  many, 

And  sorrows  heavy,  yet  from  winter’s  gloom 
Thou  issuest  with  the  young  trees,  glad  as  any, 

As  quick  of  green  and  bloom. 

The  bluebird’s  warble  mellow 
Returns  like  memory  and  calls  thy  name, 

And,  as  first  love,  the  oriole’s  plumage  yellow 
Burns  through  thy  shade  like  flame. 

Thou  quiver’st  in  the  sunny 
June  mornings  to  the  welcoming  of  song, 

And  bees  about  their  business  of  the  honey 
Whisper  thee  all  day  long. 

Thus  thou  art  blest  and  blesscst — 

Thy  grace  of  blossoms  fruiting  into  gold; 

And  thus,  in  touch  with  nature,  thou  possessest 
The  art  of  growing  old. 
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BY  LUCY 

I. 

THE  name  was  clearly  called,  “Miss 
Julian!  Miss  Julian!”  in  a pretty 
treble  voice.  Maclise  stood  still  a mo- 
ment and  listened,  the  sound  of  an  Eng- 
lish name  being  pleasant  in  this  lonely 
Pyrenean  hotel. 

The  young  man  had  wandered  down  a 
corridor,  and  into  a long,  silent,  sleepy- 
looking  hall  or  concert-room,  which  he 
concluded  might  be  brilliant  enough  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  but  just  now 
dull  and  lifeless,  although  at  the  upper 
end  there  was  a platform  with  a grand 
piano  open  upon  it,  some  sheets  of  mu- 
sic scattered  about,  and  a huge  bowl  of  li- 
lacs, evidently  freshly  placed  there. 

41  Miss  Julian !”  the  voice  went  on  again. 
A door  close  to  where  Maclise’s  tall  fig- 
ure was  standing  was  pushed  open;  a 
small  person  of  about  eight  years  of  age 
came  in,  and  regarded  the  Englishman 
with  an  air  of  frowning  disapproval. 

“Where  is  Miss  Julian?”  she  de- 
manded. 

Maclise  laughed.  “How  should  I 
know  ?”  he  said,  shortly,  and  looking  at 
the  child  with  an  amused  sort  of  contempt; 
but  in  the  same  instant  a light  footstep 
sounded  in  the  corridor,  and  a girl  of  per- 
haps three  or  four  and  twenty,  with  a 
head  like  a young  Diana  and  a manner 
imperious  enough  for  an  Eastern  princess, 
appeared.  Her  hands  were  full  of  roses, 
some  of  which  went  tumbling  down  upon 
the  floor,  while  she  gave  a swift  glance  in 
Maclise's  direction  out  of  a pair  of  dazzling 
dark  blue  eyes. 

“Have  you  been  waiting  long  for  me ?” 
she  inquired,  quickly.  She  went  forward, 
holding  her  roses  more  securely,  and 
with  an  exquisite  although  rather  chill- 
ing grace  turned  again  to  the  astonished 
young  man.  “ I am  sorry  to  have  kept 
you.  Where  will  you  sit  ? If  you  are 
to  judge  of  my  voice  artistically,  please 
don’t  go  very  far  away,  as  it  isn’t” — 
she  smiled — “ what  you  would  call  a big 
voice  at  all.”  She  pointed  to  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  centre  of  the  long  dim 
room,  while  her  manner  seemed  to  take 
so  much  for  granted  that  Maclise  could 
only  listen  in  quiet  amusement,  under- 
standing that  he  was  mistaken  for  some- 
body else,  but  by  no  means  tempted  to 


C.  LILLIE. 

quarrel  with  the  accident.  “Sit  down, 
if  you  please,”  she  went  on,  “and  don’t 
think  me  troublesome,  but  I’m  rather  pe- 
culiar about  the  way  I like  to  sing.  Don’t 
speak  too  soon.  Let  me  sing  the  first 
part  straight  through.” 

Maclise  did  sit  down  where  he  was  bid- 
den, and  the  young  lady  went  up  the  steps 
at  the  side  of  the  platform  and  began 
turning  over  the  music.  “ Do  you  think 
you  are  in  a good  place  ?”  she  continued, 
coming  forward  with  her  music  in  her 
hand. 

Maclise  had  for  the  first  time  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  in  a full  impression  of  this 
girl,  and  accustomed  as  he  was  to  what 
was  distinctly  high-bred,  if  not  always 
beautiful,  in  womankind,  he  thought  that 
“Miss  Julian”  was  the  most  thoroughly 
effective-looking  handsome  girl  lie  had 
ever  seen.  She  wore  a gown  of  some 
soft  pale-hued  gray,  and  the  ornaments  of 
unpolished  steel  at  her  neck  and  belt  gave 
the  costume  a certain  Parisian  finish;  but 
her  face,  clearly  cut  and  fine  in  outline, 
the  eyes  of  the  darkest  blue,  and  shaded 
by  black  lashes,  the  soft  waves  of  chest- 
nut-colored hair,  above  all,  the  fine  finish 
about  the  girl’s  appearance,  required  no 
special  assistance  from  Mr.  Worth  and  his 
followers  to  set  them  off. 

“ It  is  too  bad,”  the  girl  went  on,  “that 
you  don’t  play  the  accompaniments.  Real- 
ly it  is  very  trying  to  sing  without  them.” 

“But  I do,”  protested  Maclise,  smiling. 

44 Oh,  do  you?  Why,  Fervarti  said 
you  couldn’t.” 

“He  didn’t  know,”  declared  Maclise, 
going  over  to  the  piano;  and  when  he  had 
seated  himself  he  put  out  his  hand  for 
the  music.  “Let  me  see  what  you  have 
there,”  he  added. 

“Oh,  just  this,”  Miss  Julian  returned, 
carelessly,  as  though  her  voice  was  capa- 
ble of  much  greater  tilings  than  “ Batti, 
batti,”  but  still  she  was  willing  to  do  a 
small  thing  very  well  on  certain  occa- 
sions. 

Maclise  knew  Don  Giovanni  by  heart, 
so  it  was  easy  to  put  on  a masterly  pro- 
fessional manner,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
desire  he  had  to  laugh  aloud ; and  as  he 
played  througli  the  gay  little  symphony, 
Miss  Julian  listened  to  him  with  the  air 
of  a fine  critic  well  pleased,  and  then 
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opening  her  charming  lips,  sang  with  a 
voice  like  a happy  thrush.  She  had  been 
right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  a big  voice, 
but  it  was  one  in  which  were  so  many  de- 
lightful elements  both  of  quality  and  ex- 
pression that  the  absence  of  depth  seemed 
of  not  the  slightest  consequence  as  one 
listened;  and  above  all  things  she  had 
the  faculty  of  looking  very  beautiful  as 
she  sang.  Maclise  thought  he  had  never 
seen  or  listened  to  so  captivating  a Zerli- 
na,  and  his  face  expressed  his  admiration 
when  the  last  note  died  away. 

Miss  Julian  looked  at  him  with  a very 
impersonal  sort  of  manner,  the  anxiety  in 
her  face  being  entirely  the  result  of  a de- 
sire of  his  criticism. 

“Well,”  she  said,  with  half  a sigh, 
“what  do  you  think?  Fervarti  said  he 
would  rather  have  your  opinion  than 
anybody  else’s,  but  I think  he  makes  a 
mistake.  Now  what  I want  to  do  is  to 
study  Wagner.” 

Maclise,  who  was  divided  between  in- 
terest in  this  piquant  adventure  with  so 
beautiful  a girl,  and  an  impulse  to  laugh 
aloud  over  the  whole  thing,  had  to  put  on 
an  expression  of  serious  reflection. 

“I  sincerely  hope,”  he  said,  looking  at 
the  girl  solemnly,  “that  you  will  keep  to 
your  own  genre.  It  is  the  greatest  mis- 
take in  the  world  for  people  with  a voice 
like  yours — a clear  light  cantabile  voice, 
let  us  say”  (here  Maclise  paused  just  an 
instant  to  think  of  some  more  scientific 
term,  and  went  on  hurriedly,  leaning  his 
arms  upon  the  piano,  and  regarding  Miss 
Julian  with  a critical  frown) — “the  great- 
est mistake,  I say,  for  people  who  can  do 
one  thing  very  well,  to  try  to  do  another— 
badly.” 

The  girl  interrupted  him.  “You  have 
never  heard  me  sing  any  of  Elsa’s  mu- 
sic,”  she  said,  calmly. 

“But  I should  not  want  to,”  persisted 
Maclise;  “really  it  would  be  as  out  of 
place  as  though — well,  as  though  William 
Morris,  for  example,  insisted  upon  being 
a second  Milton.  This  does  not  in  the 
least  disparage  the  real  grandeur  of  ‘ The 
Earthly  Paradise.’” 

Miss  Julian  opened  her  eyes  a trifle 
more  widely.  She  had  expected  a con- 
ventional singing-master,  an  impresario 
who  would  talk  “shop”  to  her,  and  per- 
haps try  to  use  some  of  old  Fervarti’s  ar- 
guments to  induce  her  to  go  upon  the 
stage;  but  an  indolent,  well-dressed,  thor- 
ough-going society  man  in  appearance; 
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a man  who  looked  as  though  he  might  be 
one  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  the 
day,  perhaps;  certainly  a man  of  keen  in- 
telligence, and  with  an  apparent  sense  of 
the  social  fitness  of  things,  although  ex- 
hibited so  far  in  the  smallest  kind  of  tri- 
fles; a man  who  could  talk  about  Wil- 
liam Morris  and  Milton  — what  did  it 
mean  ? Into  the  girl’s  face,  confronting 
Maclise’s  across  the  darkly  shining  sur- 
face of  the  piano,  a faint  rose-color  crept, 
while  she  was  apparently  puzzled  as  to 
what  to  say  next. 

Maclise’s  instincts  came  to  her  rescue. 
“ I am  afraid  I owe  you  an  apology,  Miss 
Julian,”  he  said,  laughing  and  standing 
up ; “ but  you  seemed  to  take  things  so  for 
granted.  I really  never  heard  of  Fer- 
varti, except  in  a general  way  as  the  best 
teacher  of  his  kind,  and  I ought  to  apolo- 
gize since  my  meeting  you  here  was  pure- 
ly accidental.  I stopped  over  at  this  ho- 
tel expecting  to  see  some  Americans  who 
were  to  have  been  here,  but  my  letters, 
forwarded  me  from  friends  in  Paris, 
speak  of  their  sudden  departure.  I was 
just  cursing  my  fate  over  having  an  hour 
to  wait  for  my  train  when  you  appeared.” 

The  girl  had  listened  to  Maclise’s  state- 
ment, evidently  stirred  in  some  strange 
fashion  by  what  he  was  saying.  If  at 
first  she  had  seemed  amused,  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  was  finally  one  of  dis- 
may, and  then  annoyance. 

“The  mistake  was  mine  as  well  as 
yours,”  she  said,  very  coldly,  and  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  room,  while  Maclise  felt 
as  though  he  would  give  a great  deal  to 
detain  her  for  some  more  satisfactory 
apology  and  explanation  of  the  affair, 
which  now  looked  only  disagreeable  to 
him.  “ I suppose  I ought  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  Fervarti,  my  singing-master,  was 
very  anxious  that  a special  friend  of  his 
from  Paris,  who  was  to  be  here  to-day, 
should  hear  me  sing.  I had  so  many  oth- 
er things  to  think  of  that  when  I came 
into  the  room  I did,  as  you  say,  take  it 
all  for  granted.  I supposed  you  to  be 
Fervarti’s  friend.  He  is  an  Englishman, 
although  he  teaches  in  Paris.” 

She  smiled  politely,  and  taking  her 
music  in  her  hand,  went  down  the  steps 
of  the  little  platform  like  a young  queen, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

She  went  down  the  corridor  and  passed 
into  a pretty  little  salon  furnished  with  a 
great  deal  of  dark  inlaid  wood,  blue  silk 
drapery,  and  gilded  ornamentation. 
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A lady  with  a pretty  air  of  invalidism 
was  reclining  on  a sofa  near  a wood  fire, 
and  as  Miss  Julian  came  into  the  room 
she  looked  up  from  her  book  inquiringly. 

“You  can’t  imagine  what  has  happen- 
ed, Harriet,”  the  girl  exclaimed,  in  a low, 
intense  voice  — 4 4 the  most  astonishing 
thing!”  She  broke  off,  and  with  a sweep- 
ing gesture  flung  herself  into  a low  chair 
near  the  invalid. 

“I  went  into  the  concert- room  expect- 
ing, of  course,  to  find  Fervarti’s  young 
man  there.  Instead,  there  was  a tall 
Englishman,  with  that  look  so  many  of 
them  have,  don’t  you  know— a bored  sort 
of  fascinating  manner.  I don’t  know 
how  to  describe  it;  it  is  critical  and  ob- 
servant, and  yet  so  very  careless  of  every- 
thing and  everybody.  He  was  not  hand- 
some exactly,  but  very  good-looking  in  his 
way:  blue  eyes  and  a blond  beard — my 
final  necessity  in  a man,  you  know.” 

The  elder  lady  was  as  interested  in  the 
description  of  Maclise’s  personal  appear- 
ance as  though  there  was  nothing  else  of 
greater  importance  to  come  later,  and  she 
murmured,  admiringly,  4 4 Yes,  dear,  I 
know”;  and  added,  44  well,  go  on.” 

The  girl  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
smiled  reflectively.  44  Well,  my  dear,  con- 
sider my  feelings  when,  after  rather  for- 
cing him  into  the  position  of  Fervarti’s 
friend,  and  talking  to  him  in  the  most 
ridiculous  manner  about  my  singing,  he 
turned  out  to  be — whom  do  you  suppose  ?” 

44  My  dear  Bell,  whom  ?” 

Bell  rose  from  her  chair  with  a light 
sarcastic  little  laugh.  “No  other  than 
Frank  Maclise  l He  informed  me  that  he 
had  coine  to  find  some  Americans,  but  his 
letters  from  Paris  explained  their  unex- 
pected departure.  Harriet,  I thought  for 
an  instant  I would  faint.” 

The  elder  lady  regarded  her  companion 
witli  an  expression  which  showed  how  se- 
rious an  importance  the  girl’s  words  real- 
ly had. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?” 
she  said  presently. 

“ I don’t  know,”  murmured  Bell.  44  He 
called  me  Miss  Julian,”  she  added,  44 be- 
cause little  Bertha  had  just  come  in,  look- 
ing for  me,  I suppose,  and  calling  me  by 
that  name.  And  oh,  Harriet,  if  only  it 
should  happen  so  that  he  remains  for  a 
few  days,  and  I should  make  him  sorry 
for  the  mission  he  undertook  on  his  un* 
• cle’s  behalf !” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment  be- 


tween the  two,  and  meanwhile  Bell  walk- 
ed over  to  the  window,  where  she  stood 
looking  down  into  the  valley,  where  the 
signs  of  the  picturesque  rural  life  of  the 
district  were  many.  The  village  was  a 
small  one,  between  Lourdes  and  Caute- 
rets,  and  possessed  the  usual  external  ele- 
ments of  a Pyrenean  place  of  the  kind. 
Bright-looking  little  houses,  and  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  fields  and  gardens  which 
bore  evidence  of  the  fruitful  season.  The 
hotel  veranda  overlooked  a widely  ter- 
raced slope,  where  here  and  there  pea- 
sants were  moving  about,  their  toil  de- 
prived of  all  air  of  hardship  or  drudgery 
from  the  simple  fact  that  their  bright 
dress  and  alert  manner  gave  a touch  of 
independence  to  their  actions,  which,  un- 
der such  a divinely  radiant  sky  and  in 
such  a peaceful  country,  made  the  idea 
that  any  out-of-door  occupation  could  be 
servile  seem  impossible. 

The  young  lady  in  the  witidow  contem- 
plated this  scene  with  its  familiar  charac- 
teristics dreamily  for  a moment,  while  her 
companion  went  on,  in  an  excited  mono- 
tone: “Don’t  you  think  his  position  is  a 
very  hard  one  at  best  ? I am  sure  I should 
not  care  to  do  what  he  is  doing  for  the 
dearest  friend  in  the  world.  And  remem- 
ber that  he  thinks — ” 

The  girl  turned  suddenly,  looking  at 
her  companion  with  blazing  cheeks.  44 He 
thinks,  I suppose,”  she  said, 4 4 that  if  I had 
married  his  cousin  I would  have  disgraced 
the  whole  family.  And  so  he  has  to  come 
here  to  break  it  off.  That  is  really  what 
the  visit  means,  Harriet,  when  you  bring 
it  down  to  plain  English.  Now,  then,  let 
me  tell  you  what  I mean  to  do.  He  shall 
be  sorry  enough,  if  he  stays  here  three 
days  longer,  that  Batliley  and  I have  bro- 
ken our  engagement,  or  are  on  the  verge 
of  doing  so.  As  if  it  hadn’t  been  a very 
millstone  about  my  neck  from  the  very 
moment  I was  silly  enough  to  let  mamma 
persuade  me  into  accepting  him!  Har- 
riet ! Harriet ! don’t  look  at  me,  dear,  like 
that!”  cried  the  girl,  coming  forward  im- 
pulsively and  kneeling  down  beside  the 
sofa;  “don’t  look  at  me  as  though  you 
thought  I was  ready  to  do  anything  des- 
perate. But  you  can’t  think  how  lowering 
to  all  my  finest  feelings  this  whole  mis- 
erable business  has  been;  and  if  now  I 
can  only  show  them  all  what  I really 
am,  and  then  make  my  courtesy  to  them, 
it  will  be  a comfort  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.” 
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The  lady  on  the  sofa  bent  an  admiring, 
pitying  glance  upon  the  girl’s  lovely  face, 
flushed  now,  and  a mist  of  tears  quiver- 
ing about  her  dark  lashes. 

4 4 What  do  you  want  to  do,  dear  ?”  she 
said,  with  gentle  compassion. 

44 1 mean  to  make  him  stay  here*  to  be- 
gin with,”  said  the  girl;  “I  will  write 
him  a letter  which  will  explain  itself  to 
you  when  you  read  it.  I will  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  truth  in  it,  but  let  him  imagine 
I am  Miss  Crofts’  particular  confidential 
friend.  It  can’t  turn  out  a tragedy ; but, 
comedy  or  farce,  I am  determined  to  play 
it  through,  and  have  the  applause  on  my 
side.  There  seems  a justice  in  our  being 
detained  here.” 

II. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Frank  Maclise,  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  same  hotel,  was  writ- 
ing to  his  cousin  Lady  Fraser,  in  Lon- 
don, as  follows.  The  scene  in  the  con- 
cert-room was  briefly  and  rather  absurdly 
sketched,  and  then : 

“If  I could  make  any  excuse  for  re- 
maining a day  longer  I think  I would  do 
it,  if  only  to  put  myself  into  a better  po- 
sition with  the  bewitching  Zerlina.  If 
Miss  Crofts  has  just  left  the  place,  per- 
haps this  Miss  Julian  knew  her,  as  I take 
her  to  be  also  an  American.  Now  if 
Bathley  had  fallen  in  love  with  such  a 
girl  as  this,  what  a difference  it  might 
have  made!  You  know  he  used  to  be 
rather  given  to  being  taken  by  the  way  a 
girl  wore  her  clothes,  and  this  young  per- 
son certainly  fulfils  the  most  exacting  de- 
mand in  that  regard.  She  looks  born 
for  purple  and  fine  linen.  Three  or  four 
days  might  be  very  agreeably  spent  in 
studying  this  part  of  the  Pyrenees  with 
her  for  a companion.  I brought  Dobson’s 
book  down  here  with  me,  and  I should 
like  to  read  aloud  a little,  and  see  the 
effect  of  that  sort  of  social  lyric  upon 
her.  I know  what  you  would  say  if  you 
were  here — not  to  begin  a new  flirtation. 
I will  be  prudent,  unless  I am  tempted 
beyond  my  strength,  but  I cannot,  my 
dear  Laura,  say  what  the  effect  of  moon- 
light, for  instance,  and  Miss.  Julian 
would  be  together.  I suppose  Bathley 
will  groan  when  he  hears  that  I have 
missed  seeing  his  fair  one.  Don’t  tell 
him  any  of  the  nonsense  I have  been 
writing  here.  I can’t  do  anything  with 
him  as  a mentor  if  my  influence  is  spoil- 
ed in  such  a fashion.  Really  he  i£  the 
most  unlucky  beggar,  when  you  think  of 


it.  The  three  times  he  has  tried  to  tie  the 
knot ! I wonder  whether  a plainly  word- 
ed advertisement  would  not  be  the  safest 
method  of  securing  a good  alliance  for 
him?  Tell  Dick  to  think  it  over,  and  sug- 
gest to  Uncle  Arthur,”  etc.,  etc. 

Maclise  had  rambled  on  to  his  devoted 
cousin  Lady  Fraser  some  pages  when  a 
letter  brought  by  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  hotel  was  put  into  his  hand. 

Breaking  the  seal,  he  read  as  follows : 

4 4 Dear  Mr.  Maclise, — It  was  impossi- 
ble, when  we  met  this  morning,  to  make 
clear  to  you  that  my  cousin  Mrs.  Bar- 
bour and  I were  deputed  to  receive  you  in 
place  of  Miss  Crofts.  I think  it  is  just  as 
well,  for  I doubt  if  there  could  be  any 
understanding  between  you  and  herself 
which  would  be  satisfactory.  I am  so 
entirely  in  her  confidence  that  I can  say, 
frankly,  I feel  sure  that  she  could  not  dis- 
cuss with  you,  or  with  any  outsider,  the 
question  of  an  engagement  which  could 
only  be  ended  by  mutual  consent.  It 
seemed  to  her  quite  incredible  that  Sir 
George  Bathley  could  have  suggested  re- 
newing it  through  the  medium  of  Colonel 
Finchley,  who  called  upon  Miss  Crofts  in 
Pau  last  month;  still  more  so  that  Lord 
Harcourt  should  have  sent  an  emissary  in 
yourself  to  request  her  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  his  nephew  Sir  George’s  request. 
All  things  considered,  it  was  most  natural 
for  Miss  Crofts  to  feel  it  impossible  to 
meet  you,  and  I am  sure  that  if  we  dis- 
cuss the  matter  you  will  appreciate  her 
motive.  We  are  going  to  drive  to  Luz 
this  afternoon,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  have  you  join  us.  We  start  at  two 
o’clock.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  if 
we  may  expect  you  ? I have  just  received 
a telegram  from  the  gentleman  Signor 
Fervarti  had  arranged  for  me  to  meet. 
He  explained  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
appointment.  Pray  pardon  what  must 
have  seemed  a very  curious  demand  upon 
your  time  and  patience. 

44  Very  truly  yours, 

“Isabel  Julian.” 

Maclise  read  the  letter  with  smiling  sat- 
isfaction, although  much  amused  over  the 
fresh  complication  in  his  affair.  What 
could  he  say  to  Miss  Julian  that  would 
not  make  him  appear  still  more  ridicu- 
lous ? Two  days  ago  the  possibility  of  his 
cousin’s  renewing  an  engagement  with  a 
girl  who  was  described  as  the  typical  hoy- 
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den  of  Western  America  had  seemed  to 
him  a folly  so  enormous  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  his  time  or  inclination  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  set  out  to  see,  as 
Lady  Fraser  put  it,  what  could  be  done 
with  the  girl  herself.  The  engagement 
had  taken  place  in  America  the  winter 
before,  and  had  been  broken  off  almost 
directly  by  the  girl  herself,  but  the  Bath- 
leys  considered  it  done  in  a fit  of  pique; 
and  now  Sir  George,  who  happened  to  be 
laid  up  from  an  accident  in  the  winter, 
was  endeavoring  to  renew  his  correspond- 
ence with  her,  hearing  of  her  arrival  in 
Europe. 

However,  Maclise  was  usually  ready 
for  any  social  emergency,  and  he  de- 
spatched a very  satisfactory  acceptance 
of  Miss  Julian’s  invitation,  adding  these 
words  in  regard  to  Miss  Crofts’  engage- 
ment: 

“I  hope  I shall  be  able  to  make  you 
think  a little  less  severely  of  my  visit  to 
Miss  Crofts.  Perhaps  my  errand  was  un- 
dertaken impulsively,  but  still  I may  be 
able  to  make  my  own  motives  apparent 
before  I leave.” 

Two  hours  later  Mr.  Maclise  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Barbour's  sa- 
lon, and  was  received  by  that  lady,  in  her 
costume  for  the  drive,  with  a greeting 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  very 
gracious,  but  which  impressed  the  young 
man  as  somewhat  confused.  He  made 
out,  however,  that  Miss  Julian  would  join 
them  presently.  Maclise  was  intensely 
amused  by  this  time  over  the  mistake  of 
the  morning,  which  had  given  a new 
piquancy  to  this  journey  of  his.  While 
he  sat  exchanging  conventional  civil- 
ities with  Mrs.  Barbour,  admiring  the 
view  from  the  veranda,  explaining  this 
was  his  second  visit  to  the  upper  Pyre- 
nees, etc.,  he  was  really  occupied  with  a 
conjecture  as  to  whether  explanations 
about  the  Bathley  affair  would  be  very 
easy  with  the  charming,  imperious  girl 
he  had  seen,  whose  very  eyes  and  lips 
and  manner  seemed  to  demand  so  much 
from  everything  about  her.  Indeed,  the 
chief  impression  left  upon  Maclise’s  mind 
was  of  her  striking  beauty  and  an  imper- 
ative sort  of  expectancy.  Therefore  her 
very  simple  method  of  greeting  him  when 
she  appeared  a few  moments  later  was  a 
surprise.  The  candor  of  her  glance  was 
even  sweeter  than  he  had  thought  it  when 
she  sang  “Batti,  batti,”  a few  hours  be- 
fore, and  the  little  ripple  of  laughter  with 


which  she  offered  him  her  hand  was  like 
the  note  of  a happy  child. 

“Shall  you  like  to  go  to  Luz?”  she  in- 
quired presently,  buttoning  her  gloves, 
and  looking  at  Maclise  with  very  gentle 
interrogatory  in  her  glance.  “We  had 
planned  the  trip  for  to-day,  and  my  couSin 
has  to  take  advantage  of  the  bright  wea- 
ther. She  had  Roman  fever  early  in  the 
winter,  and  is  an  invalid  yet.” 

“I  should  be  delighted  to  goj”  Maclise 
said.  “ Luz  is  one  of  the  bar6ge  villages, 
is  it  not?  I have  always  meant  to  see 
something  of  the  town.” 

“You  will  like  it,  I think,”  said  Miss 
Julian.  She  looked  furtively  at  him 
from  under  her  dark  lashes,  and  then 
added,  smiling,  “I  can’t  help  wondering, 
Mr.  Maclise,  how  I came  to  mistake  you 
for  Fervarti’s  friend.” 

They  both  laughed,  and  as  he  assisted 
the  ladies  into  their  carriage  a little  later, 
Maclise  said,  returning  to  the  subject, 

“Weren’t  you  surprised,  Miss  Julian, 
at  my  so  quickly  assuming  the  part  you 
assigned  to  me  ?” 

She  blushed  a little.  “ I don’t  think,” 
she  said,  looking  at  him  very  frankly, 
“that  I thought  much  about  that.  You 
see,  I was  annoyed  at  having  to  sing  for 
him  at  all,  and  Mrs.  Barbour  felt  too  ill 
to  come  into  the  concert-room  with  me, 
and  it  was  altogether  a bore.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  Maclise,  “I  am 
impatient  to  hear  you  again,  though  not 
in  Lohengrin .” 

“That  is  unkind.  You  must  know, 
Mr.  Maclise,  I am  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  desire  always  to  do  and 
be  what  they  cannot  or  what  they  are 
not.  It  is  not  a desire  for  novelty  so 
much  as  for  a change  which  will  involve 
something  requiring  a new  faculty.  That 
is  why,  perhaps — ” She  broke  off  rather 
suddenly,  and  turned  to  the  consideration 
of  Mrs.  Barbour’s  wraps,  averting  her  face 
from  Maclise’s  thoughtful  inspection  of 
it.  “Harriet,”  she  said,  in  an  altered 
tone,  “are  you  sure  you  are  warm 
enough  ? Remember  this  drive  will  be 
long  and  chilly.” 

Mrs.  Barbour  was  sure  she  was  warm 
enough.  The  carriage  rattled  down  the 
hill,  and  out  of  the  little  town,  curving 
about  a road  which  pressed  against  the 
abrupt  steeps  at  the  right,  the  prospect  to 
the  left  being  of  a swift  descent,  ravines, 
water-falls,  and  irregularly  bridged  cause- 
ways. 
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Isabel  was  familiar  with  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  having  spent  many  a holiday 
in  the  Basque  country,  but  these  scenes, 
with  their  wild  picturesqueness,  the  gray 
blue-green  heights  dominating  the  breaks 
of  valley  land,  were  wholly  new  to  her, 
and  in  direct  contrast  to  the  country 
which,  curving  graciously  about  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  seemed  to  include  all  that  is 
rugged,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  full  of 
rural  simplicity. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
passionate  resentment  which  Isabel  was 
sure  she  felt  at  its  proper  pitch,  when  na- 
ture and  the  elements  were  so  completely 
in  harmony,  and  the  object  of  her  indig- 
nation a man  whose  face  looked  to  the 
girl  capable  of  very  fine  intuition  about 
the  things  which  she  cared  for  most. 
She  had  been  framing  various  speeches 
intended  to  bring  about  a discussion  of 
Sir  George  Bathley  which  should  include 
some  of  her  special  points  of  view;  but 
instead  of  uttering  any  of  these,  she  look- 
ed at  Maclise  with  a smile,  and  said,  fold- 
ing her  hands  with  a little  fashion  she 
had  when  particularly  happy  or  pleased 
with  things  about  her : 

Ui  Thanks  to  the  human  heart  that  in  me  lives.”1 

Maclise  responded  quickly : 

“‘For  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows.’ ” 

Isabel  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

“I  suppose  one  ought  to  feel  old-fash- 
ioned in  quoting  Wordsworth,  but  my 
father  brought  me  up  to  be  very  fond  of 
his  poetry,”  she  said. 

“Is  your  friend  Miss  Crofts  in  the  least 
a cultivated  girl  ?”  said  Maclise,  rather 
suddenly. 

Isabel  blushed  furiously,  and  returned  to 
her  former  condition  of  mind.  “Do  you 
mean,”  she  said,  “ is  she  a girl  likely  to  be 
companionable  for  Sir  George  Bathley?” 

It  was  Maclise’s  turn  to  look  confused, 
but  he  laughed.  “ Come,”  he  said,  good- 
humoredly.  “That  is  rather  hard.  Poor 
George  never  went  in  for  anything  solid, 
I know ; but  he  is  a good  - natured  crea- 
ture.” 

Mrs.  Barbour  shuddered.  “What  an 
awful  description!”  she  said,  smiling. 

“ I know  it,”  persisted  the  young  man ; 
“but  then,  if  either  of  you  had  ever  seen 
him,  j6n  would  understand  that  it  is  quite 
just.  Really  I didn’t  feel  that  the  en- 
gagement with  that  American  girl  was 
fair  all  around.  To  take  George  away 
from  his  traditional  associations,  to  see 


him  married  to  a girl  like  that,  was  a sort 
of  hopeless  thing  to  all  of  us,  you  know. 
He  is  not  steady  enough,  not  sure  enough 
of  himself  any  way,  to  compete  with — ” 

“Compete  with  what?”  said  Isabel  Ju- 
lian, in  very  determined  accents.  “ Now, 
Mr.  Maclise,  will  you  not  tell  me  just  what 
it  was  the  Bathleys  were  all  so  afraid  of  ? 
Of  course  Miss  Crofts  had  no  fortune  of 
her  own,  but  really  she  was  a lady,  and, 
as  I know  the  story,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  engagement  took  place:  Sir 
George  Bathley  was  in  America,  as  you 
know,  and  at  Niagara  two  years  ago,  and 
he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Crofts.  My 
cause  of  wonderment  is  that  the  girl  ever 
thought  of  accepting  him,  but  she  did  it, 
and  the  engagement  was  a very  brief  one. 
If  ever  a poor  mistaken  young  person  was 
thankful  to  be  released,  it  was  she,  I as- 
sure you.  Then  comes  the  renewal  of  Sir 
George’s  offer:  he  sent  it,  as  I believe  you 
know” — the  girl’s  lips  curled  disdainfully 
— “through  his  friend  Colonel  Finchley, 
and  thereupon  Lord  Harcourt,  Sir  George’s 
uncle,  is  in  a fine  dilemma!  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  the  Amer- 
ican girl  will  not  jump  at  this  second 
chance  offered  her,  and  so — ” 

“I  am  asked,”  put  in  Maclise,  with  a 
mixture  of  amusement  and  irritation,  “to 
see  what  I can  do,  to  explain  various  mat- 
ters to  Miss  Crofts,  and  prevent  the  mar- 
riage taking  place  if  possible.” 

“Exactly,”  returned  Isabel;  “and  as 
Miss  Crofts  had  absolutely  declined  Sir 
George’s  second  offer,  don’t  you  think  the 
family  were  rather  over-anxious  ?” 

“You  are  spoiling  the  drive,”  put  in 
Mrs.  Barbour,  who  was  visibly  nervous 
during  this  conversation.  “Now  it  isn’t 
likely  we  three  shall  ever  go  over  the 
same  road  again,  and  do  let  us  enjoy  our- 
selves.” 

“Provided,”  laughed  Maclise,  “that 
Miss  Julian  will  relieve  my  mind  on  a 
future  occasion  in  regard  to  certain  things 
about  Miss  Crofts  which  seem  enigmat- 
ical. For  instance,  she  was  represented 
as  belonging  to  a very  good  family  in 
America,  and  well  educated,  but  she  was 
also  represented  as  doing  the  most  re- 
markable things,  and  determined  to  go 
upon  the  stage  as  soon  as  she  became 
Lady  Bathley.” 

“I  never  heal’d  of  her  as  a peculiarly 
wild  girl,”  said  Miss  Julian,  gravely ; “she 
led  a very  quiet  life — almost  a tame  one, 
socially  speaking..  She  is  a girl  who  has 
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read  a great  deal,  and  tried  to  think  a lit- 
tle, and  had  some  dim  vision  about  a life 
to  lead  with  some  definite  object  in  it, 
and  until  quite  lately  she  has  been  what 
I suppose  you  people  would  call  poor. 
She  has  a voice  which  was  well  enough 
trained  to  justify  her,  after  her  father’s 
death,  in  thinking  of  going  upon  the 
stage;  but  it  was  merely  as  a matter  of 
expediency,  and  in  spite  of  her  teacher’s 
anxiety  to  bring  her  out  in  public,  she 
long  since  abandoned  any  such  idea. 
Some  member  of  Sir  George's  family  cir- 
cle must  have  a largely  developed  imagi- 
native faculty.” 

“ I declare,”  said  Mrs.  Barbour,  laugh- 
ing, but  still  nervous,  “I  would  rather 
hear  you  talk  Wordsworth  than  go  on 
about  Miss  Crofts  in  this  way.” 

“We  will  forget  her,”  said  Maclise. 
“Heaven  knows  she  has  bored  me  and 
all  of  us  long  enough.  To  begin  with, 
there  were  George's  sentimental  raptures, 
and  his  misery  on  breaking  the  engage- 
ment; then  the  wild  tales  which  Mrs. 
Price  brought  to  us  to  hear;  Lord  Har- 
court's  terror  over  the  possibility  of  the 
engagement  being  renewed ; and  altogeth- 
er she  has  been  the  greatest  incubus  in  the 
family.” 

Maclise  observed  that  the  face  of  the 
girl  before  him  flushed  and  paled  while  he 
spoke,  and  he  added,  contritely: 

“ I ought  to  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Ju- 
lian, but  you  know  Miss  Crofts  doesn't  seem 
to  me  a distinct  personality,  and  I forget 
that  she  is  your  friend.  She  has  been  to 
us  a kind  of  mythical  creature  who  might 
at  any  time  develop  into  a terrible  real- 
ity.” 

“We  will  forget  her,”  said  Miss  J ulian, 
coldly. 

They  now  reached  the  village,  which  was 
high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  seemed  to 
have  confronted  time  and  change  with 
admirable  nerve  and  self-possession,  since 
nothing  appeared  to  have  been  altered 
for  generations.  The  houses,  irregularly 
dotted  about,  all  showed  the  walls  and 
thresholds  which  belonged  to  a remote 
century.  The  square,  the  silence  of  which 
our  party  broke  almost  rudely,  as  the  car- 
riage clattered  in,  retained  all  the  simpli- 
city of  stone  flagging  and  uncertain  lines 
of  bell  tower  and  unimpressive  verdure 
which  seemed  also  to  have  belonged  there 
for  many  decades. 

Mrs.  Barbour  and  Bell  were  soon  cozily 
established  in  a hotel.  Isabel  walked 


through  the  rooms  declaring  she  had  not 
experienced  anything  so  nearly  like  an 
adventure  since  they  left  Spain.  “And 
really,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Barbour,  “he  is 
not  a bad  companion.  If  one  could  dis- 
sociate him  from  the  Bathley  affair,  he 
might  be  very  good  company  indeed.” 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  conde- 
scending criticism  had  gone  out  for  a little 
stroll  about  the  town,  his  footsteps  seem- 
ing to  waken  echoes  everywhere.  He  had 
a package  of  unopened  letters,  received  just 
before  they  had  started  on  the  drive,  and 
which  he  now  decided  to  read,  sitting  on 
the  low  stone  wall  of  a church-yard, 
which  was  old  enough  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious,  and  in  fact  belong- 
ed to  the  history  of  the  village  in  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

It  might  have  been  the  result  of  all  his 
reflections  and  the  letters  he  had  been 
reading,  but  Maclise  certainly  brought 
back  to  the  hotel  an  expression  and  man- 
ner which  impressed  Mrs.  Barbour  and 
Miss  Julian  as  surprising.  He  was  at 
once  preoccupied  and  observant;  that  is, 
he  answered  what  was  said  to  him  half 
at  random,  and  yet  seemed  quick  to  lis- 
ten for  a new  remark  when  Miss  Julian 
made  one.  His  eyes  followed  the  girl 
searchingly,  even  as  they  took  their  places 
at  the  table  in  the  lonely  dining-room 
and  she  made  some  light  jest  about  the 
table  d'hdte. 

When  they  returned  to  the  sitting-room 
the  radiance  of  the  day  had  suddenly  de- 
parted, the  solemn  heights  of  the  hills 
about  the  town  were  luridly  opposed  to 
the  flecks  of  sunshine  which  danced  about 
the  streets,  and  Maclise,  who  knew  the 
characteristics  of  the  country  very  well, 
declared  that  a great  storm  was  coming. 

The  question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
should  try  to  return  at  once,  or  decide  to 
remain  here  for  the  night.  It  was  per- 
plexing, especially  as  Mrs.  Barbour  was 
too  much  of  an  invalid  to  be  comfortable 
away  from  her  maid  and  various  small 
necessities;  but  Maclise  took  the  burden 
of  decision  upon  himself  with  the  author- 
ity of  old  acquaintance. 

“We  can  send  a messenger  over  to  Ar- 
gel^s,”  he  said,  decisively — “a  man  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  the  journey  even  if  it  does 
storm ; and  Mrs.  Barbour’s  maid  perhaps 
can  be  brought  over.  I don’t  believe  it 
would  be  safe  for  us  to  venture  back  in 
that  open  carriage.” 

Two  hours  later,  one  of  the  Character- 
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Istic  storms  of  the  country  swept  down 
upon  the  little  place,  driving  away  from 
it  every  semblance  of  the  spring-time  brill- 
iancy which  had  made  the  morning  so  fair 
to  see.  A wood  fire  had  been  lighted  in 
the  little  salon.  Mrs.  Barbour,  Isabel, 
and  Maclise  had  resigned  themselves  to 
the  fact  that  to  get  back  to  Argeles  that 
night  was  impossible,  and  the  older  lady 
was  talking  comfortably  to  the  young 
man,  while  Isabel  stood  in  the  window 
looking  out,  fascinated  by  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  as  it  raged  above  the  absolutely 
deserted  square  before  the  hotel.  The 
grandeur  of  the  hill-sides  was  certainly 
more  impressive  under  the  lashings  of  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  in  spite  of  the  feeling 
of  a destructive  force  in  the  torrent  of  wa- 
ter falling  before  her  eyes,  there  was  some- 
thing exhilarating  in  it  to  the  girl,  who, 
had  she  followed  the  impulse  within  her, 
would  have  liked  to  rush  out  into  the 
thick  of  the  storm  itself,  or  to  stand  on 
one  of  the  great  ledges  of  rock  dominating 
the  vista  to  the  right  of  her,  and  feel  her- 
self one  with  the  tragedy  that  seemed  to 
be  in  the  elements  themselves.  She  was 
rather  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  something 
so  exciting  in  nature  opposed  itself  to  the 
calm  of  the  little  place,  and  gave  her 
thoughts  an  energetic  impulse  which  car- 
ried them  away  from  herself,  for  as  time 
went  on  she  began  to  feel  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  talk  in  a commonplace  way  with 
Maclise,  whose  every  repetition  of  the 
name  “ Miss  Julian”  grated  upon  her  ear. 
It  is  surprising  how  often  our  ill  feelings 
or  moments  of  resentment  come  back  to 
reflect  upon  ourselves.  Isabel  was  irri- 
tated beyond  expression  with  herself  for 
the  part  she  was  playing,  and  already  it 
seemed  to  her  to  be  of  not  the  slightest 
consequence  what  any  of  the  Bathleys 
thought  or  didn't  think  of  Miss  Crofts. 
The  whole  thing  seemed  to  the  girl  now 
simply  unpleasant  in  so  far  as  she  had  al- 
lowed Maclise  to  be  somewhat  imposed 
upon;  and  supposing  — supposing  they 
were  compelled  to  stay  in  this  hotel  two 
days  longer,  would  it  be  possible  for  her 
to  maintain  her  composure  without  be- 
traying to  him  her  identity?  and  when  that 
was  done,  what  would  he  have  the  right 
to  think  of  her?  The  girl  was  not  ac- 
customed to  anything  mysterious  or  im- 
probable in  her  life.  She  disliked  this  new 
sense  of  deception;  but  how  was  she  to 
turn  round  and  explain  matters  satisfac- 
torily now  ? If  only  he  would  go  away ! 


but  already  a peculiar  fascination  in  his 
presence  had  affected  the  girl  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  she  was  forced  to  admit  that 
under  any  other  circumstances  she  would 
have  welcomed  the  adventure  and  the  po- 
sition they  were  placed  in  most  cordially, 
enjoying  Maclise’s  companionship  quite 
well  enough  to  prevent  the  evening,  or  a 
next  day  even,  of  seclusion  being  at  all 
tiresome.  Maclise,  looking  from  time  to 
time  at  the  girl  standing  in  the  window 
with  her  hands  pressed  against  the  sash, 
and  her  cheek  now  and  then  laid  down 
upon  them,  had  his  own  thoughts,  which 
of  course  Mrs.  Barbour  could  not  fathom, 
but  which  ran  in  a direction  very  nearly 
akin  to  Isabel’s  own.  He  was  inclined  at 
one  moment  to  wish  that  he  had  never 
undertaken  this  queer  mission  of  hunting 
up  Bathley’s  former  fiancee;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  only  things  were  a little 
clearer,  could  not  a day  or  two  be  spent 
very  agreeably  with  this  frank- eyed,  de- 
lightful girl  ? 

Two  hours  later,  Isabel,  enveloped  in  a 
long  fur-lined  cloak,  and  with  a silk  scarf 
tied  loosely  about  her  head,  was  pacing  a 
covered  gallery  with  Maclise,  whence  they 
could  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  storm  as 
untroubled  spectators.  Instead  of  any 
sunset  brilliancy,  there  had  come  a won- 
derful pale  amber  and  gray  effulgence, 
which  swept  across  the  country,  dividing 
mists  and  scattering  rain-drops,  but  in  no 
way  putting  an  end  to  the  torrent  of  fall- 
ing water.  But  Isabel  declared  that  she 
liked  the  scene  better  than  in  the  noonday 
radiance. 

“ It  is  like  seeing  one’s  excited  fancies 
— one’s  flights  of  imagination,  for  instance 
— take  form  or  illustration,”  Maclise  said, 
as  they  stood  a moment  looking  out  upon 
the  tumult,  and  conscious  of  a mournful 
little  rain  drip  near  by. 

“It  is  fortunate  that  our  fantastic  no- 
tions cannot  be  carried  on  in  a whirl- 
wind,” said  the  girl,  smiling.  She  was 
wishing  to  bring  the  conversation  around 
to  something  personal,  at  least  to  open 
the  way  to  make  things  clearer,  but  these 
large  figures  of  speech  seemed  a lame  way 
of  doing  so.  She  looked  up  at  Maclise's 
strong  profile.  Her  eyes  and  the  fluffy 
chestnut  hair,  the  ivory- tinted  face  and 
rich  lips,  were  exceedingly  lovely  in  the 
framework  of  red  silk  scarf.  Maclise 
brought  his  eyes  around  to  meet  hers. 

“All  the  same,”  he  said,  “we  would 
not  be  accountable  for  the  whirlwind,  you 
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know.  See  here,  Miss  Julian,  look  at  that 
thin  wreath  of  mist  going  up  the  moun- 
tain-side! What  painter  could  give  an 
idea  of  its  brilliancy?  Now  it  loses  force 
in  spreading  a little ....  now  it  has  gath- 
ered a larger  faculty  again,  a new  lease 
of  life ....  and  now — ” 

They  strained  their  gaze  forward  watch- 
ing it.  The  gallery  overlooked  one  of  the 
mountain  roads,  whose  perspective,  dimly 
seen,  was  a sort  of  valley  land,  with  green- 
eries at  this  moment  lashed  by  the  storm. 
Directly  opposite  was  a bold  hill -side, 
seamed  and  furrowed,  here  and  there 
densely  verdant,  and  yet  showing  great 
bare  brown  patches, which  contributed  re- 
luctant streams  of  sand  and  pebble  to  the 
downward  rush  of  the  water.  In  one  of 
these  the  tender  mist  trail  was  suddenly 
caught,  and  scattered  loosely  to  the  wind. 

“How  easy  to  be  figurative,”  laughed 
Maclise,  “ watching  anything  of  this 
kind!  You  must  have  been  to  Niagara, 
and  I suppose  any  one  can  be  easily  rhe- 
torical, for  example,  on  that  subject.” 

The  girl  shrank  suddenly,  and  the  crim- 
son color  shot  into  her  cheeks.  It  was  at 
Niagara  Sir  George  Bath  ley’s  brief  en- 
gagement had  begun  and  ended.  Isabel 
stood  still  a moment,  the  recollection  over- 
powering her.  Trifling  incidents  in  that 
unlucky  episode  came  back,  as  though 
borne  on  the  stormy  winds,  or  stamped 
upon  the  very  face  of  the  mountain-side 
before  her.  Luckily  it  is  not  only  on 
the  stage  that  diversions  are  created  op- 
portunely. At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Barbour 
was  heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the  long 
gallery  with  a plaintive  “ Isabel,”  and  the 
girl,  smiling  faintly  at  her  companion, 
hurried  down  to  the  windows  of  the  little 
salon,  within  which  her  cousin  was  dis- 
covered slightly  aggrieved  in  manner. 

“We  wrere  watching  the  storm,”  said 
Isabel,  throwing  aside  her  cloak  and  scarf 
as  they  wyent  in. 

“And  talking  platitudes,”  continued 
Maclise.  1 1 But,  do  you  know,  from  my  ex- 
perience of  this  locality,  I think  it  is  likely 
to  keep  up  for  the  next  three  days.” 

The  young  man,  as  he  spoke,  looked  up, 
irritated  suddenly  by  the  expression  of 
dismay  which  he  beheld  on  Miss  Julian’s 
countenance. 

III. 

From  Lady  T/xura  Fraser  to  Miss  Bathley , Pulvcr- 
toii  Manor , Pulverton,  ’Essex. 

Dearest  Mary, — I really  cannot  tell 
you  when  Frank  Maclise  will  be  home, 


but,  of  course,  if  you  are  troubled  on  ac- 
count of  George’s  folly,  you  ought  to  dis- 
miss it  from  your  mind,  as  Frank  writes 
most  positively  that  he  is  very  certain  no- 
thing would  induce  Miss  Crofts  to  renew 
the  engagement.  It  appears  that  the  girl 
was  no  better  satisfied  with  the  affair  than 
we  were,  which  I must  say  shows  her 
good  sense.  Frank  is  still  in  the  Pyr- 
enees. It  appears  that  he  got  up  into  one 
of  those  mountain  villages,  just  before  a 
three  days’  storm  came  on,  with  some 
Americans,  friends  of  Miss  Crofts;  then 
one  of  the  ladies  fell  ill,  and  of  course  he 
could  not  leave  them,  and  he  seems  to 
consider  it  his  duty  to  see  them  safely  as 
far  as  Paris.  If  you  are  ready  to  start 
with  your  mother,  and  it  is  so  necessary 
for  her  health  to  go,  why  not  try  to  take 
in  Frank  on  your  way?  You  can  find 
him  either  at  Argeles,  or,  if  you  send  a 
letter  poste  restante  to  Biarritz,  you  may 
catch  him  there,  but  I’d  try  Argeles  first. 
Judging  from  his  letters,  he  seems  to  have 
become  most  Arcadian  in  his  tastes.  He 
spends. his  time  roaming  round  and  study- 
ing the  natives,  or  reading  aloud  with 
these  Americans,  who  must  be  very  enter- 
taining people  to  keep  Frank  so  long  with 
them.  You  are  well  off  not  being  in  town 
this  season.  Such  a crush  of  people  every- 
where! If  it  were  not  for  my  morning 
ride,  I don’t  know  what  I would  do.  My 
ball  comes  off  on  the  28th,  and  if  you  see 
Frank,  tell  him  he  really  must  be  back  in 
time  for  that.  The  Crediton  girls  will  be 
here  staying  with  us. 

Always  your  affectionate 

Laura  F. 

From  Miss  Bathley,  at  Argelfo,  ten  days  later , to  Lady 
Laura  Fraser. 

Dearest  Laura, — Thanks  so  much  for 
all  the  papers,  etc.  This  is  the  most  for- 
lorn sort  of  place,  but  mamma  likes  the 
weather  and  the  climate,  and  we  are  go- 
ing on  to  Biarritz,  thank  fortune,  in  a 
week.  We  have  just  missed  Frank,  but 
think  he  and  the  Americans  may  be  at 
Lourdes.  It  is  only  a short  drive  from 
here,  and  I am  going  over  with  mamma 
this  afternoon.  I won't  forget  to  give 
Frank  Maclise  your  message  if  I find 
him.  Affectionately,  etc., 

Mary  Beatrice  Bathley. 

While  this  letter  was  being  penned, 
Frank  Maclise  and  Isabel  Julian  wrere 
slowly  pacing  the  wide  hilly  slope  which 
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overlooks  the  valley  and  the  grotto  of 
Lourdes.  They  were  in  that  frame  of 
mind  when  speech  seems  as  much  an  im- 
possibility as  a necessity.  Something,  it 
appeared  to  Isabel,  was  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere about  her,  which,  vibrating  between 
Maclise  and  herself,  charged  them  each 
with  a consciousness  of  the  other’s  near- 
ness, nay,  with  the  very  train  of  thought 
in  the  other’s  mind,  and  yet  what  Isabel 
most  dreaded  was  that  Maclise  should 
put  into  words  the  feeling  which  he  had 
already  shown  her  so  plainly  in  a hundred 
trifling  but  still  important  ways,  and  yet 
to  discuss  commonplaces  with  this  weight 
of  emotion  in  the  very  air  about  them 
was  utterly  impossible.  To  Maclise  it  had 
begun  to  matter  very  little  indeed  where 
they  directed  their  steps  in  the  walks 
which  he  insisted  upon  the  young  girl’s 
taking  as  a relief  from  the  attendance 
upon  her  cousin.  He  had  a general  idea 
of  the  pervading  stillness  and  peaceful- 
ness of  the  Pyrenees  country  which 
formed  the  setting  for  these  daily  hours 
of  companionship,  but  the  time  had  long 
since  gone  by  for  him  to  analyze  or  make 
fine  local  or  personal  distinctions.  When 
Isabel  laughingly  quoted  Bradshaw  to 
him  he  was  rather  apt  to  be  annoyed ; and 
the  afternoon  when  he  had  been  able  to 
talk  about  the  storm  upon  the  mountain, 
and  to  look  critically  and  dispassionately 
at  the  girlish  figure  beside  him,  seemed  to 
have  been  in  another  intellectual  phase  of 
his  existence.  But  Isabel’s  entire  attitude 
was  one  of  tremulous  elusiveness.  The 
girl  felt  only  the  misery  which  she  had 
brought  upon  herself — was  conscious  that 
each  day  made  it  more  and  more  impos- 
sible for  her  to  look  Maclise  honestly  in 
the  face  and  say  to  him:  “I  am  the  girl 
you  came  in  search  of  — to  whom  you 
came  that  she  might  set  your  cousin  free. 
Go  back  to  the  Bathleys  and  the  Frasers 
and  tell  them  your  mission  is  fully  ac- 
complished.” 

At  times,  when  something  of  the  kind 
was  on  her  very  lips,  it  would  almost 
Seem  as  though  Maclise  himself  had  driv- 
en the  utterance  away;  and  again  when 
their  association  was  full  of  exquisite  de- 
light, how  could  she  so  cruelly  put  an 
end  to  it  ? But  a talk  that  very  morning 
with  Mrs.  Barbour  had  decided  her  to  lay 
the  case  frankly  and  clearly  before  Mac- 
lise, and  to  beg  him  to  say  good-by  to  her 
once  and  forever,  since  further  associa- 
tion was  impossible.  The  idea  of  his  re- 
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turning  to  England  the  warm  friend  of 
“that  tiresome  Miss  Crofts”  was  a social 
incongruity  Isabel  could  not  think  of 
with  calm;  and  if— if  there  had  been  a 
chance  for  anything  else,  what  possibility 
of  such  a thing  could  there  be  now  ? In 
moments  when  she  was  away  from  him, 
and  was  piecing  the  queer  thing  together 
in  her  mind,  it  occurred  to  Isabel,  with 
something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the 
suggestion,  that  the  position  was  a simply 
ridiculous  kind  of  entanglement.  Fancy 
— if  such  a thing  were  to  be  thought  of — 
Maclise  returning  to  London  engaged  to 
the  terrible  Miss  Crofts  himself! 

“My  dear,”  she  said  once  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bour, who  was  openly  talkative  on  the 
subject,  “ they  could  say  or  feel  anything 
on  earth  they  liked  of  me  after  that. 
What  sort  of  a person  do  you  suppose  that 
Miss  Bathley — Sir  George’s  sister — would 
consider  me,  for  instance  ? Fancy  such  a 
thing  for  a moment !” 

“That  is  all  great  nonsense,”  Mrs.  Bar- 
bour answered.  But  the  fact  was  that 
Maclise  and  the  older  lady  were  the  very 
best  of  friends,  and  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  her  to  realize  Isabel’s  putting 
away  from  her  such  good  fortune  as  seem- 
ed to  be  almost  daily  laid  at  her  feet. 

But  there  is  always  a crisis,  no  matter 
to  how  prolonged  a struggle,  and  Isabel, 
walking  up  and  down  above  the  peaceful 
grotto  of  Lourdes  that  day,  had  decided 
that  this  hour  must  end  it. 

If  any  one  of  us  who  are  on-lookers 
while  the  comedies  or  dramas,  or  trage- 
dies perhaps,  of  life  are  being  played, 
could  stand  on  some  high  vantage-ground 
and  see  the  various  dramatis personoe  ap- 
proaching from  their  different  entrances, 
as  it  were,  and  circumstances  like  the  care- 
fully schemed  out  events  upon  the  stage 
approaching  with  them,  what  a fine  spec- 
tacle for  moralists  it  would  be!  Isabel, 
racked  with  her  miserable  reflections, 
anxious  at  least  to  acquit  herself  fairly  in 
Maclise's  sight  when  she  had  told  her  tale, 
anxious  that  their  parting  should  be  as 
friendly  as  possible,  and  Maclise, caring  for 
nothing  particular  except  the  fact  that  Is- 
abel and  he  were  still  together,  walked  up 
and  down,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look 
at  this  or  that  in  the  scene  of  interest  be- 
fore them,  wholly  unconscious  that  fate 
and  decision  of  an  unexpected  kind  were 
advancing  up  the  hill-side  toward  them 
in  the  shape  of  the  dowager  Lady  Bath- 
ley and  her  large,  fair-haired  daughter, 
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who,  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  were  driv- 
ing leisurely  along,  Miss  Bathley’s  face 
alight  with  interest  as  their  carriage  en- 
tered the  little  village,  and  they  began 
the  ascent  of  the  hilly  road,  which,  sweep- 
ing upward,  curves  finally  to  the  peaceful 
stretch  of  stream  and  quiet  vale  enclosing 
the  grotto. 

Lady  Bathley  was,  so  her  daughter  de- 
clared, always  more  or  less  ruffled  by  any- 
thing demonstratively  religious,  and  she 
began  to  object,  in  her  quiet,  well-modu- 
lated voice,  to  the  various  external  sym- 
bols of  the  shrine  which  they  encountered, 
and  which  Miss  Bathley  tried  to  make 
her  understand  were  only  local. 

“Never  mind,  mamma  dear,”  Mary 
Bathley  said,  finally,  in  a very  comfort- 
able voice,  “you  know  we  saw  Frank 
Maclise’s  name  on  the  hotel  register,  and 
who  knows  but  that  we  may  find  him 
here  ? That  will  console  you,  I am  sure.” 

And  by  this  time,  the  carriage  being 
near  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  driver  turn- 
ed for  the  ladies  to  alight. 

Isabel,  answering  what  Maclise  had  to 
say  in  briefest  monosyllables,  saw  the  car- 
riage stop  and  the  two  ladies  descend. 
But  the  occurrence  was  an  every-day  one. 
Although  it  was  not  a special  season  for 
pilgrimages,  visitors  were  constantly  mak- 
ing their  way  up  this  hill,  and  all  that 
she  thought  of  these  two  was  that  they 
were  handsome  specimens  of  the  English 
upper  class— the  comeliness  of  the  tall, 
fair-haired  girl  a youthful  reproduction 
of  the  good  looks  of  the  mother;  but  Mac- 
lise had  seen  them  too,  and  across  his 
face  had  come  a look  which  seemed  to 
burn  itself  into  Isabel’s  very  soul  when 
he  turned  upon  her. 

“Don’t  look  startled  or  confused,”  he 
said,  hurriedly.  “Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  this  has  happened.  There  are  my 
aunt  and  cousin,  Lady  Bathley  and  her 
daughter,  coming  toward  us.” 

Isabel  gave  a little  half-articulate  cry; 
she  rested  one  of  her  hands  upon  the  bal- 
ustrade, and  tried  to  compose  her  face 
and  thoughts  together;  but  everything 
was  whirling  around  her,  everything 
seemed  confusion  and  mist,  as  the  ladies 
advanced,  the  younger  one  recognizing 
Maclise  with  a sudden  exclamation  of  de- 
light; and  then,  out  of  a confusion  of 
hand-shaking  and  greetings,  she  heard 
Maclise,  like  one  in  a dream,  saying, 

“Lady  Bathley,  pray  let  me  present — 
Miss  Crofts.” 


And  a deadly  sickening  silence  seemed 
to  follow,  while  Lady  Bathley  held  out 
her  hand  to  Isabel,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
girl  were  lifted  imploringly  to  Maclise. 

Had  it  been  possible  that  she  had  heard 
aright  ? But  he  had  pronounced  the  name 
clearly,  and  with  no  trace  of  embarrass- 
ment in  his  tone.  “ Miss  Crofts.” 

Lady  Bathley  and  her  daughter  were 
repeating  it  now,  carrying  conviction  to 
Isabel’s  confused  mind,  and  then  it  seem- 
ed to  her  that  Maclise  had  contrived  to 
draw  her  one  side  and  to  murmur : 

“ Forgive  me — I could  not  introduce  you 
under  the  other  name.  I don’t  know  why 
you  did  it,  but  let  me  tell  you  now  that  I 
have  known  it  from  the  first  day.” 

On  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  generally  behave  as  circumstances 
or  emergencies  require  that  we  should. 
Nor  have  we  a chorus  to  proclaim  aloud 
sentiments  and  feelings  which  from  time 
to  time  rack  our  breasts  while  we  con- 
front the  world  with  ynflinching  com- 
posure of  eyes  and  lips.  Isabel  could  not 
have  said  how  or  why,  but  she  knew  that 
during  the  next  half-hour  she  conducted 
herself  quietly  and  without  any  special 
embarrassment  of  speech  or  manner.  It 
may  have  been  a fortunate  accident  that 
she  spoke  almost  at  once  to  Miss  Bathley 
of  her  brother.  The  dowager  and  Mac- 
lise were  walking  on  just  ahead  of  them, 
and  Isabel  said,  very  frankly: 

“ Of  course  I hope  you  all  know  I never 
intended  to  renew  that  foolish  engage- 
ment. I hope  Sir  George  is  very  well; 
and  I am  sure  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as 
thankful  as  I am  that  things  went  no  fur- 
ther.” 

Miss  Bathley,  it  happened,  was  almost 
stunned,  as  she  expressed  it  later,  by  the 
distinguished  beauty  of  the  girl,  connec- 
tion with  whom  she  had  so  long  dreaded, 
and  for  once  her  own  independence  of 
manner  seemed  at  a loss.  She  looked  at 
the  superb  young  creature  at  her  side, 
wondering  what  such  a one  could  have 
found  iu  poor  silly  George  to  even  think 
of  for  an  instant.  “We  had  never  seen 
you,  you  know,  Miss  Crofts,”  the  English 
girl  said,  with  delicate  tact,  and  she 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Isabel’s  head  drooped;  the  tears  which 
had  gathered  beneath  her  lashes  were  be- 
ginning to  fall,  and  she  slowly  wiped 
them  away.  How  mortifying  and  an- 
noying the  whole  thing  had  beeu:  and 
yet— yet  by  what  a strange  combination 
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of  circumstances  was  it  that  at  this  rery 
moment  her  strongest  emotion  was  the 
result  of  her  inevitable  parting  with  Mac- 
lise ! Her  face  was  bent  down  as  she  and 
Miss  Bathlev  stood  on  the  brow  of  the 
little  hill,  and  she  could  scarcely  see  the 
two  figures  just  beyond  them.  Maclise 
and  his  aunt  talking  together,  and  yet  she 
knew  that  he  was  there:  she  knew  how 
it  might  feel  to  have  him  away  forever. 

Whether  it  was  in  the  hunting-field,  in 
a ballroom,  or  in  purely  domestic  mat- 
ters. Mary  Bathlev  s friends  said  of  her 
that  she  was  always  equal  to  an  emer- 
gency. Somehow  she  divined  that  this 
was  one  requiring  all  her  faculties.  She 
looked  in  the  direction  of  Maclise  and  her 
mother  for  an  instant,  and  then  hack  at 
Isabel. 

“Will  you  let  me  take  you  to  your  ho- 
tel now  ?"  she  said,  in  her  kindest  though 
most  insistent  tones,  “and  after  that  I 
will  return  for  mamma.  I think  I can 
understand  how  you  feel,  but  please  don't 
let  the  Bathleys  make  fools  of  themselves 
twice.  If  you  don't  understand  me  now,'’ 
said  Mary,  with  heightened  color,  “per- 
haps you  will  later." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of 
June,  that  year,  two  ladies  in  a fine  open 
carriage  formed  part  of  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  social  aspect  of  the  scene  which 
is  renewed  daily  in  Hyde  Park,  London. 
Lady  Laura  Fraser  and  her  cousin  Miss 
Bathlev  had  driven  out  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  discussing  the  final  result  of 
Frank  Maclise's  journey. 

“Of  course,  if  you  like  her,"  Lady 
Laura  was  saying,  complacently  enough, 
“that  ought  to  be  sufficient,  but  I really 
can’t  tell  how  we  fancied  that  Miss  Crofts 
was  such  a hoydenish  young  woman.” 

“Oh,  I think,” said  Mary  Bathlev,  care- 
lessly, “it  was  because  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  we  never  believed  any  girl  who 


was  not  a fool  could  have  accepted 
George.  All  I can  tc'I  you.  my  dear,  is 
that  she  is  simply  the  most  bcainr.ii  crea- 
ture that  I have  ever  seen,  and  1 am  not 
taking  Frank's  word  for  it:  she  is  cultiva- 
ted and  accomplished  and  well -bred — and 
an  orphan.  It  certainly  was  a queer  kind 
of  complication,  and  the  reason  I knew 
that  Frank  must  be  very  desperately  iu 
love  was  because  he  could  not  feel  for  an 
instant  that  there  was  the  slightest  danger 
of  its  seeming  eveu  odd  that  he  should  be 
engaged  to  Miss  Crofts  himself.  There 
was  a beautiful  kind  of  poetical  justice  in 
my  being  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies.  I 
really  made  the  amende  honorable  for  all 
the  family — didn't  I f It  was  hard  work 
to  make  her  see  that  she  had  any  right  to 
accept  him.  Of  course  it  helped  matters 
along  to  know  that  Frank  had  discovered 
she  was  Miss  Crofts  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  you  the  very  day  they  went 
up  to  that  mountain  village.  As  you  en- 
closed the  photograph  she  had  written  to 
George  for,  lie  knew  her.  of  course,  at 
once.  Julian  is  her  middle  name, you  see.” 

There  was  a pause  in  the  conversation 
while  the  Fraser  carriage  made  part  of 
the  luxurious  stream  of  people — a halt 
while  the  Princess  of  Wales  drove  by.  dis- 
pensing bows  amiably  right  and  left. 

“It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  not  too  late 
to  present  her,"  said  Lady  Laura,  with  a 
sudden  excess  of  energy.  “And  this  is 
to  be  the  end.  is  it,  of  Bathlev 's  affair  t 
Mary,  do  you  remember  the  fright  we 
were  in  last  winter  i" 

“When  you  see  her  to-night."  said 
Mary  Bathlev,  “just  tell  me,  if  you 
please,  on  whose  side  you  consider  the 
apologies  ought  to  be  made.  Frank  rath- 
er amuses  me,  I must  say,  he  is  in  such  a 
condition  of  virtuous  indignation  against 
the  family,  and  declares  he  will  not  have 
her  ‘bothered’  with  any  of  them  she 
doesn’t  care  to  receive." 


WESTWARD. 
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AND  dost  thou  lead  him  hence  with  thee, 
O setting  sun, 

And  leave  the  shadows  all  to  me 
When  he  is  gone  ? 

Ah,  if  my  grief  his  guerdon  be, 

My  dark  his  light, 

I count  each  loss  felicity, 

And  bless  the  night. 
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IT  is  hard  to  say  how  many  years  ago 
the  Dakotas  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
after  a century  of  warring  with  the  Chip- 
pewa nation,  began  to  swarm  across  the 
Missouri  in  search  of  the  buffalo,  and 
there  became  embroiled  with  other  tribes 
claiming  the  country  farther  west.  Da- 
kota was  the  proper  tribal  name,  but  as 
they  crossed  this  Northwestern  Rubicon 
into  the  territory  of  unknown  foemen 
they  bore  with  them  a title  given  them 
as  far  east  as  the  banks  and  bluffs  of  the 
Father  of  Waters.  The  Chippewas  had 
called  them  for  years  “ the  Sioux  ” (Soo), 
and  by  that  strange  un-Indian-sounding 
title  is  known  to  this  day  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful  nation  of  red  peo- 
ple— warriors,  women,  and  children  — to 
be  found  on  our  continent. 

They  were  in  strong  force  when  they 
launched  out  on  their  career  of  conquest 
west  of  the  Missouri.  The  Yellowstone 
and  its  beautiful  and  romantic  tributaries 
all  belonged  to  the  Absarakas,  or  Crows; 
the  rolling  prairies  of  Nebraska  were  the 
homes  of  the  Pawnees;  the  pine -crested 
heights  of  the  Black  Hills  were  claimed 
as  the  head -quarters  of  the  Cheyennes 
and  Arrapahoes;  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Big  Horn  range  and  the  broad  val- 
leys between  them  and  the  Rockies  were 
owned  by  the  Shoshones,  or  Snakes ; while 
roving  bands  of  Crees  swarmed  down 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  Missouri  it- 
self. 

With  each  and  all  of  these,  with  the 
Chippewas  behind  them,  and  eventually 
with  the  white  invaders,  the  Dakotas 
waged  relentless  war.  They  drove  the 
Pawnees  across  the  Platte  far  into  Kan- 
sas ; they  whipped  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arrapahoes  out  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
down  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Kaw  and 
the  Arkansas;  they  fought  the  Shoshones 
back  into  the  Wind  River  Valley,  with 
orders  never  again  to  cross  the  “dead 
line”  of  the  Big  Horn  River;  and  they 
sent  the  Crows  “ whirling”  up  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone  (which  they  proceeded 
to  call  the  Elk) ; and  when  our  great  war 
broke  out  in  1861  they  lent  valuable  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  by  swooping 
down  on  our  settlements  in  Minnesota 
without  the  faintest  warning,  and  slaugh- 
tering hundreds  of  defenceless  women 


and  children,  from  whom  they  were  beg- 
ging or  stealing  but  the  day  before.  Gen- 
eral Sully,  with  a strong  command,  was 
sent  to  give  them  a severe  lesson  in  pay- 
ment for  their  outrages,  and  he  marched 
far  into  their  territory,  and  fought  them 
wherever  they  would  assemble  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  block  his  way,  but  it  did  no 
lasting  good.  When  ’66  came,  and  our 
emigrants  began  settling  up  the  West, 
they  found  the  Sioux  more  hostile  and 
determined  than  ever.  The  army  was 
called  on  to  protect  the  settlers,  and  to 
escort  the  surveyors  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal railways.  Not  a stake  was  driven, 
not  an  acre  cleared,  except  under  cover 
of  the  rifles  of  the  regulars,  and  while 
the  nation  seemed  rejoicing  in  unbroken 
peace  and  increasing  prosperity,  its  little 
army  was  having  anything  but  a placid 
time  of  it  on  the  frontier.  In  the  ten 
years  that  immediately  preceded  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Philadelphia,  the 
cavalry  regiments  had  no  rest  at  all ; they 
were  on  the  war-path  winter  and  sum- 
mer ; and  during  those  ten  years  of 
4 4 peace  ” more  officers  of  the  regular 
army  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  action  with  the  Indians  than 
the  British  army  lost  in  the  entire  Cri- 
mean war,  with  its  bloody  battles  of  the 
Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkerman,  and  the  as- 
saults on  Sebastopol.  The  Indians  were 
always  scientific  fighters,  but  when,  in 
774  and  '75,  they  succeeded  in  arming 
themselves  with  breech-loaders  and  mag- 
azine rifles,  the  Sioux  of  the  Northern 
plains  became  foemen  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  any  European  cavalry. 

Treaties  had  been  made  and  broken.  A 
road  had  been  built  through  the  heart  of 
the  country  they  loved  the  best — the  north- 
eastern slope  and  foot-hills  from  the  Big 
Horn  to  the  Yellowstone;  and  far  up  in 
this  unsettled  region,  surrounded  by  sav- 
ages, little  wooden  stockaded  forts  had 
been  placed  and  garrisoned  by  pitifully 
small  detachments  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. From  Fort  Laramie  down  on  the 
Platte  far  up  to  the  rich  and  populous 
Gallatin  Valley  of  Montana  only  those 
little  forts,  Reno,  Phil  Kearny,  and  C.  F. 
Smith,  guarded  the  way.  One  day  vast 
hordes  of  Sioux  gathered  in  the  ravines 
and  canons  around  Phil  Kearny.  Mach- 
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pealota  (Red  Cloud)  was  their  leader. 
They  sent  a small  party  to  attack  the 
wood-choppers  from  the  fort,  who  were 
working  with  their  little  escort.  Two 
companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
went  out  to  the  rescue.  These  were 
quickly  surrounded  and  hemmed  in,  then 
slowly  massacred.  After  that  for  ten 
long  years  the  Sioux  held  undisputed 
sway  in  their  chosen  country.  Our  forts 
were  burned  and  abandoned.  The  Ind- 
ian allies  of  the  Dakotas  joined  hands 
with  them,  and  a powerful  nation  or  con- 
federacy of  nearly  60,000  souls  ruled  the 
country  from  the  Big  Horn  River  on  the 
northwest  down  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway.  No  longer  dared  they  go  south 
of  that.  Taking  with  them  the  Chey- 
ennes and  Arrapahoes,  who  had  inter- 
married with  them,  the  Sioux  fell  back  to 
the  North  Platte  and  the  territory  beyond. 
From  there  they  sent  raiding  parties  in 
every  direction.  One  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  after  another  had  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  feeding,  clothing,  bribing 
them  to  be  good.  Agencies  and  reser- 
vations were  established  at  convenient 
points.  Here  the  old  chiefs,  the  broken- 
down  men,  and  the  non-combatant  wo- 
men and  children  made  their  permanent 
homes,  and  here  the  bold  and  vigorous 
young  chiefs  and  warriors,  laughing  at 
the  credulity  of  the  Great  Father,  filled 
up  their  pouches  and  parfleches  with  ra- 
tions and  ammunition,  then  went  whoop- 
ing off  on  the  war-path  against  the  whites 
wherever  found,  and  came  back  scalp- 
laden to  the  reservation  when  they  need- 
ed more  cartridges  or  protection  from  the 
pursuing  soldiery,  who  could  fire  on  them 
only  when  caught  outside  the  lines. 

Two  great  reservations  were  establish- 
ed southeast  of  the  Black  Hills  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  White  River.  One  of  these 
was  the  bailiwick  of  the  hero  of  the  Phil 
Kearny  massacre,  old  Red  Cloud,  and 
here  were  gathered  most  of  his  own 
tribe  (the  Ogalallas)  and  many  of  his 
chiefs;  some  “good,”  like  Old-Man-Afraid- 
of-his-Horses  and  his  worthy  son,  but 
most  of  them  crafty,  cunning,  treacher- 
ous, and  savage,  like  Red  Dog,  Little- 
Big-Man,  American  Horse,  and  a swarm 
of  various  kinds  of  Bulls  and  Bears  and 
Wolves.  Further  down  the  stream, 
twenty  miles  away,  were  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Brules,  Spotted  Tail’s  people, 
and  “Old  Spot”  was  loyal  to  the  back- 
bone, though  powerless  to  control  the 


movements  of  the  young  men.  Other 
reservations  there  were  along  the  Mis- 
souri, and  into  these  reservations  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  strove  to  gather 
all  the  Sioux  nation,  in  the  vague  hope  of 
keeping  them  out  of  mischief. 

But  the  young  Indian  takes  to  mischief 
of  that  description  as  the  young  duck  to 
the  water.  The  traditions  of  his  people 
tell  of  no  case  where  respect  was  accord- 
ed to  him  who  had  not  killed  his  man. 
Only  in  deeds  of  blood  or  battle  could  he 
hope  to  win  distinction,  and  the  vacilla- 
ting policy  of  the  government  enabled  him 
to  sally  forth  at  any  time  and  return  at 
will  to  the  reservations,  exhibiting  to  the 
admiring  eyes  of  friends  and  relations  the 
dripping  scalps  of  his  white  victims.  The 
fact  that  the  victims  were  shot  from  am- 
bush, or  that  the  scalps  were  solely  those 
of  helpless  women  and  children,  detracted 
in  no  wise  from  the  value  of  the  trophies. 
The  perpetrator  had  won  his  spurs  accord- 
ing to  the  aboriginal  code,  and  was  a 
“ brave  ” henceforth. 

But  there  were  those  who  never  would 
come  in,  and  never  signed  a treaty.  Here- 
in they  are  entitled  to  far  more  respect 
than  those  who  came,  saw,  and  conquered 
— by  fraud;  and  one  of  those  who  per- 
sistently refused,  and  whose  standard  was 
a rallying- point  for  the  disaffected  and 
treacherous  of  every  tribe,  was  a shrewd 
“medicine  chief”  of  the  Uncapapas,  a 
seer,  prophet,  statesman,  but  in  no  sense 
a war  chief,  the  now  celebrated  Tatonka- 
e-Yotanka— Sitting  Bull. 

Far  out  in  the  lovely  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Rosebud,  the  Tongue,  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  and  the  Powder  rivers,  Sitting  Bull 
and  his  devoted  followers  spent  their 
days.  Sheltered  from  storm  and  tempest 
by  the  high  bluffs  through  long,  hard 
winters,  living  in  the  midst  of  untold 
thousands  of  buffalo,  elk,  mountain  sheep, 
antelope,  and  deer,  rejoicing  in  the  grand- 
est scenery  on  the  continent,  and  in  a cli- 
mate that  despite  its  rigor  during  the 
midwinter  months  is  unparalleled  for 
life-giving  qualities,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
loved  and  clung  to  it — their  “Indian 
story  land” — as  they  did  to  no  other. 
But  here  flocked  all  the  renegades  from 
other  tribes.  Here  came  the  wild  and 
untamable  Ogalalla,  Brule,  Minnecon- 
jou,  Sans  Arc,  Uncapapa,  Blackfoot;  here 
were  all  warriors  welcomed;  and  from 
here  time  and  again  set  forth  the  expedi- 
tions that  spread  terror  to  settler  and  em- 
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and  checked  the  survey  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Knilrotul . 
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the  bluffs  of  the  Rosebud.  He  had  sev- 
eral hundred  Crow  allies.  The  stirring 
combat  lasted  much  of  the  day;  but  long 
before  it  was  half  over  Crook  was  fight- 
ing on  the  defensive  and  coolly  withdraw- 
ing his  men.  He  had  found  a hornets’ 
nest,  and  knew  it  was  no  place  for  so  small 
a command  as  his.  Pulling  out  as  best  he 
could,  he  fell  back  t9  the  Tongue,  sent  for 
the  entire  Fifth  Cavalry  and  all  his  avail- 
able infantry,  and  lay  on  his  arms  until 
they  could  reach  him.  He  had  not  got 
within  sight  of  the  great  Indian  village — 
city  it  should  be  called— of  Sitting  Bull. 

Meantime  Terry  and  Gibbon  sent  their 
scouts  up  stream.  Major  Reno,  with  a 
strong  battalion  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
left  camp  on  the  Yellowstone  to  take  a 
look  up  toward  the  Cheetish  or  Wolf 
Mountains.  Sitting  Bull  and  his  people — 
m en , women , and  chi ldren — after  their  suc- 
cessful  defence  of  the  approaches  to  their 
home  on  the  Rosebud  on  June  17th,  seem 
to  have  bethought  themselves  of  roomier 
arid  better  quarters  over  in  the  broader 
valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  the  next 
stream  to  the  west.  Their  “ village”  had 
stretched  for  six  miles  down  the  narrow 
canon  of  the  Rosebud;  their  thousands  of 
ponies  had  eaten  off  all  the  grass;  they 
were  victorious,  but  it  was  time  to  go. 

Coming  up  the  Rosebud,  Major  Reno 
was  confronted  by  the  sight  of  an  im- 
mense trail  turning  suddenly  west  and 
crossing  the  great  divide  over  toward  the 
setting  sun.  Experienced  Indian  fighters 
in  his  command  told  him  that  many  thou- 
sand Indians  had  passed  there  within  the 
last  few  days.  Like  a sensible  man,  he 
turned  about  and  trotted  back  to  report 
his  discovery  to  his  commander.  Then  it 
was  that  the  tragedy  of  the  campaign  be- 
gan. 

At  the  head  of  Terry’s  horsemen  was  the 
lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  of  Cavalry,  Brevet  Major- 
General  George  A.  Custer,  United  States 
Army,  a daring,  dashing,  impetuous 
trooper,  who  had  won  high  honors  as  a 
division  commander  under  Sheridan  dur- 
ing the  great  war  of  the  rebellion,  who 
had  led  his  gallant  regiment  against  the 
Kiowas  and  the  Cheyennes  on  the  South- 
ern plains,  and  had  twice  penetrated  the 
Sioux  country  in  recent  campaigns.  Ex- 
perience he  certainly  had,  but  there  were 
those,  superiors  and  subordinates  both, 
who  feared  that  in  dealing  with  so  wily 
and  skilful  a foe  Custer  lacked  judgment. 


All  had  not  been  harmonious  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  commanders  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dakota,  nor  was  there  entire 
unanimity  of  feeling  toward  him  in  the 
regiment  itself,  but  all  men  honored  his 
unquestioned  bravery,  and  when  General 
Terry  decided  to  send  his  cavalry  at  once 
to  ‘‘scout  the  trail”  reported  by  Reno, 
the  command  of  the  expedition  fell  nat- 
urally to  Custer. 

Terry  had  promptly  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Indians  had  simply  moved 
their  villages  over  into  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  and  his  plan  was  to  send 
Custer  along  the  trail  to  hold  and  hem 
them  from  the  east,  while  he,  with  all  his 
own  and  Gibbon’s  command,  pushed  up 
the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  in  boats; 
then,  disembarking  at  the  junction  of  the 
Big  and  Little  Big  Horn,  to  march  south- 
ward until  he  struck  the  Indians  on  that 
flank.  His  orders  to  Custer  displayed  an 
unusual  mingling  of  anxiety  and  forbear- 
ance. He  seems  to  have  feared  that  Cus- 
ter would  be  rash,  yet  shrank  from  issuing 
a word  that  might  reflect  upon  the  discre- 
tion or  wound  the  high  spirit  of  his  gallant 
leader  of  horse.  He  warned  him  to  “feel  ” 
well  out  toward  his  left  as  he  rode  west- 
ward from  the  Rosebud,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Indians  slipping  off  southeast- 
ward between  the  column  and  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  He  would  not  hamper 
him  with  positive  orders  as  to  what  he 
must  or  must  not  do  when  he  came  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  but  he  named  the 
26th  of  June  as  the  day  on  which  he  and 
Gibbon  would  reach  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  and  it  was  his  hope  and 
expectation  that  Custer  would  come  up 
from  the  east  about  the  same  time,  and  be- 
tween them  they  would  be  able  to  soundly 
thrash  the  assembled  Sioux. 

But  Custer  disappointed  him  in  an  un- 
usual way.  He  got  there  a day  ahead  of 
time,  and  had  ridden  night  and  day  to  do 
it.  Men  and  horses  were  wellnigh  used 
up  when  the  Seventh  Cavalry  trotted  into 
sight  of  the  city  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
that  cloudless  Sunday  morning  of  the  25th. 
When  Terry  came  up  the  valley  on  the 
26th,  it  was  all  over  with  Custer  and  his 
pet  troops  (companies)  of  the  regiment. 

He  started  on  the  trail  with  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,  and  nothing  but  the  Seventh. 
A battalion  of  the  Second  was  with  Gib- 
bon’s column:  but,  luckily  for  the  Sec- 
ond, Custer  would  none  of  them.  Two 
field  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Low,  were 
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with  Terry,  and  Low  begged  that  he  and 
his  guns  might  be  sent,  but  Custer  want- 
ed only  his  own  people.  He  rode  sixty 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  pushed 
ahead  on  the  trail  with  feverish  impa- 
tience, and  he  created  an  impression  that 
it  was  his  determination  to  get  to  the  spot 
and  have  one  battle  royal  with  the  Ind- 
ians, in  which  he  and  the  Seventh  should 
be  the  sole  participants  on  our  side,  and 
by  consequence  the  sole  heroes.  The  idea 
of  defeat  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
to  him,  despite  his  experience  with  old 
“ Black  Kettle’s  ” bands  down  on  the  Wa- 
shita. 

Only  thirty  miles  away  on  his  left,  as 
he  spurred  ahead  with  his  weary  men 
that  Sunday  morning,  over  two  thousand 
soldiers  under  Crook  were  in  bivouac  on 
Goose  Creek.  Had  he  “felt”  any  great 
distance  out  there  the  scouts  would  have 
met,  and  Crook  would  eagerly  have  re- 
enforced him,  but  he  wanted  nothing  of 
the  kind.  At  daybreak  his  advance,  un- 
der Lieutenant  Varnum,  had  come  upon 
the  scaffold  sepulchres  of  two  or  three 
warriors  slain  in  the  fight  of  the  17th,  and 
soon  thereafter  sent  back  word  that  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Horn  was  in  sight 
ahead,  and  there  were  “signs”  of  the 
village. 

Then  it  was  that  Custer  made  the  divi- 
sion of  his  column.  Keeping  with  him- 
self the  five  companies  whose  commanders 
were  his  chosen  friends  and  adherents, 
and  leaving  Captain  Macdougall  witli  his 
troops  to  guard  the  mule  pack  train  in 
rear,  he  divided  the  six  remaining  com- 
panies between  Major  Reno  and  Captain 
Benteen,  sending  the  latter  some  two 
miles  off  to  the  extreme  left,  while  Reno 
moved  midway  between.  In  this  order 
of  three  little  parallel  columns  the  Sev- 
enth Cavalry  swept  rapidly  westward 
over  the  “ divide.” 

Unlike  the  Second, Third,  or  Fifth  Regi- 
ment when  on  Indian  campaign,  Custer’s 
men  rode  into  action  with  something  of 
the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war  that  distin- 
guished them  around  their  camps.  Bright 
guidons  fluttered  in  the  breeze;  many  of 
the  officers  and  men  wore  the  natty  un- 
dress uniform  of  the  cavalry.  Custer 
himself;  his  brother,  Captain  Tom  Custer; 
his  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Cook;  and  his 
old  Army  of  the  Potomac  comrade,  Cap- 
tain Myles  Keogh — were  all  dressed  nearly 
alike  in  coats  of  Indian-tanned,  beaver- 
trimmed  buckskin,  with  broad -brimmed 


scouting  hats  of  light  color,  and  long  rid- 
ing-boots. Captain  Yates  seemed  to  pre- 
fer his  undress  uniform,  as  did  most  of  the 
lieutenants  in  Custer’s  column.  The  two 
Custers  and  Captain  Keogh  rode  their 
beautiful  Kentucky  sorrel  horses,  and  the 
adjutant  was  mounted  on  his  long-legged 
gray.  The  trumpeters  were  at  the  heads 
of  columns  with  their  chiefs,  but  the  band 
of  the  Seventh,  for  once,  was  left  behind, 
Custer’s  last  charge  was  sounded  without 
the  accompaniment  of  the  rollicking  Irish 
fighting  tune  he  loved.  There  was  no 
“Garry  Owen  ” to  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
last  cheer. 

Following  Custer’s  trail  from  the  Rose- 
bud, one  comes  in  sight  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  winding  away  northward  to  its 
junction  with  the  broader  stream.  South 
are  the  bold  cliffs  and  dark  cafion s of  the 
mountains,  their  foot-hills  not  twenty 
miles  away.  North,  tumbling  and  roll- 
ing toward  the  Yellowstone  in  alternate 
“swale”  and  ridge,  the  treeless,  upland 
prairie  stretches  to  the  horizon.  West- 
ward, the  eye  roams  over  what  seems  to 
be  a broad  flat  valley  beyond  the  stream; 
but  the  stream  itself— the  fatal  “Greasy 
Grass,”  as  the  Sioux  called  it— is  hidden 
from  sight  under  the  steep  bluffs  that 
hem  it  in.  Coming  from  the  mountains, 
it  swings  into  sight  far  to  the  left  front, 
comes  rippling  toward  us  in  its  fringe  of 
cottonwoods  and  willows,  and  suddenly 
disappears  under  or  behind  the  huge  roll- 
ing wave  of  bluff  that  stretches  right  and 
left  across  the  path.  For  nearly  six  miles 
of  its  tortuous  course  it  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  point  where  Custer  drew  rein  to 
get  his  first  view  of  the  village.  Neither 
can  its  fringing  willows  be  seen,  and — 
fatal  and  momentous  fact — neither  could 
hundreds  of  the  populous  “lodges”  that 
clustered  along  its  western  bank.  Eager- 
ly scanning  the  distant  “tepees”  that 
lay  beyond  the  northern  point  where  the 
bluff  dipped  to  the  stream,  and  swinging 
his  broad-brimmed  hat  about  his  head  in 
an  ecstasy  of  soldierly  anticipation,  he 
shouted:  “Custers  luck ! The  biggest  Ind- 
ian village  on  the  continent!”  And  he 
could  not  have  seen  one-third  of  it. 

But  what  he  saw  was  enough  to  fire 
the  blood  of  any  soldier.  Far  to  the 
northwest  and  west  huge  clouds  of  dust 
rose  billowing  from  the  broad  valley. 
Far  across  the  hidden  stream  could  be  seen 
the  swarming  herds  of  ponies  in  excited 
movement.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere 
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tiny  dots  of  horsemen  scurrying  away 
could  be  readily  distinguished,  and  down 
to  the  right  front,  down  along  what  could 
be  seen  of  the  village  around  that  shoul- 
der of  bluff,  all  was  lively  turmoil  and 
confusion;  lodges  were  being  hurriedly 
taken  down,  and  tlieir  occupants  were  flee- 
ing from  the  wrath  to  come.  We  know 
now  that  the  warriors  whom  he  saw  dash- 
ing westward  were  mainly  the  young  men 
hurrying  out  to  “round  up”  the  pony 
herds;  we  know  now  that  behind  those 
sheltering  bluffs  were  still  thousands  of 
fierce  warriors  eager  and  ready  to  meet 
“Long  Hair”;  we  know  that  the  signs 
of  panic  and  retreat  were  due  mainly 
to  the  rush  to  get  the  women  and  little 
children  out  of  the  way;  ponies  and  dogs, 
hastily  hitched  to  the  dust-raising  travois , 
dragged  the  wondering  pappooses  and 
frightened  squaws  far  out  over  the  west- 
ward slopes;  but  seeing  the  scurry  and 
panic,  Custer  seems  to  have  attached  only 
one  meaning  to  it.  They  were  all  in  full 
retreat.  The  whole  community  would  be 
on  the  run  before  he  could  strike  them. 
Quickly  he  determined  on  his  course. 
Reno  should  push  straight  ahead,  get  down 
into  the  valley,  ford  the  stream,  and  at- 
tack the  southern  end  of  the  village,  while 
he  with  his  pet  companies  should  turn 
into  the  long  winding  ravine  that  ran 
northwestward  to  the  stream,  and  pitch 
in  with  wild  charge  from  the  east.  To 
Reno  these  orders  were  promptly  given. 
A courier  was  sent  to  Ben  teen,  far  off  to 
the  left,  notifying  him  of  the  “find”;  and 
another  galloped  to  Macdougall  with  or- 
ders to  hurry  up  with  the  pack  trains 
where  the  extra  ammunition  was  carried. 
Custer  knew  it  would  be  needed. 

Then  the  daring  commander  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  column, 
plunged  down  the  slope,  and,  followed  by 
his  eager  men,  was  soon  out  of  sight,  per- 
haps out  of  hearing  of  what  might  be  tak- 
ing place  over  in  the  valley  behind  the 
bluffs  that  rose  on  his  left  higher  with 
every  furlong  trotted.  The  last  that  Reno 
and  liis  people  ever  saw  of  them  alive  was 
the  tail  of  the  column  disappearing  in  a 
cloud  of  dust;  then  the  cloud  alone  was 
to  be  seen,  hanging  over  their  trail  like 
a pall. 

Pushing  forward,  Reno  came  quickly 
to  a shallow  “cooley”  (frontierisin  for 
gully)  that  led  down  through  the  bluff 
to  the  stream.  A brisk  trot  brought  him 
to  the  ford  ; his  troopers  plunged  blithely 
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through,  and  began  to  clamber  the  low 
bank  on  the  western  shore.  He  expected 
from  the  tenor  of  his  orders  to  find  an 
open,  unobstructed  valley,  down  which, 
five  miles  away  at  least,  he  could  see  the 
lodges  of  the  Indian  village.  It  was  with 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  grave  con- 
cern, therefore,  that,  as  he  urged  his  horse 
through  the  willows  and  up  to  the  level 
of  the  low  “bench”  beyond,  he  suddenly 
rode  into  full  view  of  an  immense  town- 
ship, whose  southern  outskirts  were  not 
two  miles  away.  Far  as  he  could  see,  the 
dust  cloud  rose  above  the  excited  villages; 
herds  of  war  ponies  were  being  driven  in 
from  the  west  on  a mad  run;  old  men, 
squaws,  children,  draught  ponies,  and 
travois  were  scurrying  off  toward  the  Big 
Horn,  and  Reno  realized  that  he  was  in 
front  of  the  assembled  warriors  of  the 
whole  Sioux  nation. 

What  Custer  expected  of  Reno  was,  is 
generally  believed,  a bold,  dashing  charge 
into  the  heart  of  the  village — just  such  a 
charge  as  he,  Custer,  had  successfully  led 
at  the  Washita,  though  it  cost  the  life  of 
Captain  Hamilton,  and  eventually  of 
many  others.  But  Reno  had  no  dash  to 
speak  of,  and  the  sight  that  burst  upon 
his  eyes  eliminated  any  that  might  be 
latent.  He  attacked,  but  the  attack  was 
nevertheless  spiritless  and  abortive.  Dis- 
mounting his  men,  he  advanced  them  as 
skirmishers  across  the  mile  or  more  of 
prairie,  firing  as  soon  as  he  got  within 
range  of  the  village.  No  resistance  of 
any  consequence  was  made  as  he  pushed 
northward,  for  the  sudden  appearance  of 
his  command  was  a total  surprise  to  the 
Uncapapas  and  Blackfeet,  whose  villages 
were  farthest  south.  Their  scouts  had 
signalled  Custer’s  column  trotting  down 
the  ravine,  and  those  who  had  not  rushed 
for  safety  to  the  rear  were  apparently 
rushing  toward  the  Brule  village  in  the 
centre  as  the  point  which  Custer  would 
be  apt  first  to  strike.  Reno  could  have 
darted  into  the  south  end  of  the  village, 
it  is  believed,  before  his  approach  could 
have  been  fairly  realized.  As  it  was, 
slowly  and  on  foot,  he  traversed  the  prai- 
rie without  losing  a man,  and  was  upon 
the  lodges  when  a few  shots  were  fired 
from  the  willows  along  the  stream,  and 
some  mounted  Indians  could  be  seen 
swrooping  around  his  left  flank.  # He  had 
had  no  experience  in  Indian  fighting.  He 
simply  seemed  to  feel  that  with  his  little 
command  of  two  hundred  men  he  could 
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not  drive  the  whole  valley  full  of  war- 
riors, and  in  much  perturbation  and  wor- 
ry he  sounded  the  halt,  rally,  and  mount. 
Then  for  a few  moments,  that  to  his  offi- 
cers and  men  must  have  seemed  hours,  he 
paused  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to 
do. 

The  Indians  settled  it  for  him.  They 
well  interpreted  his  hesitation.  “The 
White  Chief  was  scared”;  and  now  was 
their  chance.  Man  and  boy  they  came 
tearing  to  the  spot.  A few  well-aimed 
shots  knocked  a luckless  trooper  or  two 
out  of  the  saddle.  Reno  hurriedly  ordered 
a movement  by  the  flank  toward  the  high 
bluffs  across  the  stream  to  his  right  rear. 
He  never  thought  to  dismount  a few  cool 
hands  to  face  about  and  keep  off  the  ene- 
my. He  placed  himself  at  the  new  head  of 
column,  and  led  the  backward  move.  Out 
came  the  Indians,  with  shots  and  trium- 
phant yells,  in  pursuit.  The  rear  of  the 
column  began  tocrowrd  on  the  head ; Reno 
struck  a trot;  the  rear  struck  the  gallop. 
The  Indians  came  dashing  up  on  both 
flanks  and  close  to  the  rear;  and  then — 
then  the  helpless,  horribly  led  troopers 
had  no  alternative.  Discipline  and  order 
were  all  forgotten.  In  one  mad  rush 
they  tore  away  for  the  stream,  plunged  in, 
sputtered  through,  and  clambered  breath- 
lessly up  the  steep  bluff  on  the  eastern 
shore — an  ignominious,  inexcusable  panic, 
due  mainly  to  the  nerveless  conduct  of 
the  major  commanding. 

In  vain  had  Donald  McIntosh  and 
“Benny  ” Hodgson,  two  of  the  bravest 
and  best-loved  officers  in  the  regiment, 
striven  to  rally,  face  about,  and  fight  with 
the  rear  of  column.  The  Indians  were 
not  in  overpowering  numbers  at  the  mo- 
ment. and  a bold  front  would  have  “ stood 
off”  double  their  force;  but  with  the  ma- 
jor on  the  run,  and  foremost  in  the  run, 
the  lieutenants  could  do  nothing — but 
lose  their  own  gallant  lives.  McIntosh 
was  surrounded,  dragged  from  his  horse 
and  butchered  close  to  the  brink.  Hodg- 
son, shot  out  of  saddle,  was  rescued  by  a 
faithful  comrade,  who  plunged  into  the 
stream  with  him;  but  close  to  the  far- 
ther shore  the  Indians  picked  him  off,  a 
bullet  tore  through  his  body,  and  the  gal- 
lant little  fellow,  the  pet  and  pride  of  the 
whole  regiment,  rolled  dead  into  the  mud- 
dy waters. 

Once  well  up  the  bluffs,  Reno's  breath- 
less followers  faced  about  and  took  in  the 
situation.  The  Indians  pursued  no  fur- 


ther, and  even  now  were  rapidly  with- 
drawing from  range.  The  major  fired 
his  pistol  at  the  distant  foe  in  paroxysmal 
defiance  of  the  fellows  who  had  stam- 
peded him.  He  was  now  up  some  two 
hundred  feet  above  them,  and  it  was  safe 
— as  it  was  harmless.  Two  of  his  best  of- 
ficers lay  dead  down  there  on  the  banks 
below;  so,  too,  lay  a dozen  of  his  men. 
The  Indians,  men  and  even  boys,  had 
swarmed  all  around  his  people,  and 
slaughtered  them  as  they  ran.  Many 
more  were  wounded,  but,  for  the  present 
at  least,  all  seemed  safe.  The  Indians, 
except  a few,  had  mysteriously  withdrawn 
from  their  front.  Wliat  could  that  mean  ? 
And  then,  what  could  have  become  of  Cus- 
ter ? Where,  too,  were  Ben  teen  and  Mac- 
dougall  with  their  commands  ? 

Over  toward  the  villages,  which  they 
could  now  see  stretching  for  five  miles 
down  the  stream,  all  was  shrill  uproar 
and  confusion;  but  northward  the  bluffs 
rose  still  higher  to  a point  nearly  oppo- 
site the  middle  of  the  villages — a point 
some  two  miles  from  them— and  beyond 
that  they  could  see  nothing.  Thither, 
however,  had  Custer  gone,  and  suddenly, 
crashing  through  the  sultry  morning  air, 
came  the  sound  of  fierce  and  rapid  mus- 
ketry— whole  volleys — then  one  continu- 
ous rattle  and  roar.  Louder,  fiercer,  it 
grew  for  full  ten  minutes.  Some  thought 
they  could  hear  the  ringing  cheers  of 
their  comrades,  and  were  ready  to  cheer 
in  reply;  some  thought  they  heard  the 
thrilling  charge  of  the  trumpets;  many 
were  eager  to  mount  and  rush  to  join  their 
colonel,  and  with  him  to  avenge  Hodgson 
and  McIntosh,  and  retrieve  the  dark  for- 
tunes of  their  own  battalion.  But.  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  began,  the  heavy  volley- 
ing died  away ; the  continuous  rattle  broke 
into  scattering  skirmish  fire,  then  into 
sputtering  shots,  then  only  once  in  a 
while  some  distant  rifle  would  crack  fee- 
bly on  the  breeze,  and  Reno’s  men  looked 
wonderinglv  in  each  other's  faces.  There 
stood  the  villages  plain  enough,  and  the 
firing  had  begun  close  under  the  bluffs, 
close  to  the  stream,  and  had  died  away 
far  to  the  north.  What  could  it  mean  ? 

Soon,  with  eager  delight,  the  little  com- 
mands of  Benteeu  and  Macdougall  were 
hailed  coming  up  the  slopes  from  the  east. 

“Have  you  seen  anything  of  Custer f” 
was  the  first  anxious  inquiry. 

Benteen  and  Weir  had  galloped  to  a 
point  of  bluff  a mile  or  more  to  the  north, 
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had  seen  swarms  of  Indians  in  the  valley 
below,  but  not  a sign  of  Custer  s people. 
They  could  expect  no  aid  from  Custer, 
then,  and  there  was  only  one  thing  left — 
intrench  themselves,  and  hold  out  as  best 
they  could  till  Terry  and  Gibbon  should 
arrive.  Reno  had  now  seven  “troops” 
and  the  pack  train,  abundant  ammunition 
and  supplies.  The  chances  were  in  his 
favor. 

Now  what  had  become  of  Custer?  For 
him  and  his  there  was  none  left  to  tell 
the  story  except  the  Crow  scout  “Curley,” 
who  managed  to  slip  away  in  a Sioux 
blanket  during  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and 
our  sources  of  information  are  solely  Ind- 
ian. The  very  next  year  a battalion  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  passed  the  battle-ground 
with  a number  of  Sioux  scouts  who  but  a 
twelvemonth  previous  were  fighting  there 
the  Seventh  Cavalry.  Half  a dozen  of 
them  told  their  stories  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places,  and  as  to  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  battle,  they  tallied  with 
singular  exactness.  These  fellows  were 
mainly  Brules  and  Ogalallas.  After- 
ward we  got  the  stories  of  the  Uncapapas 
— most  interesting  of  all — and  from  all 
these  sources  it  was  not  hard  to  trace 
Custer’s  every  move.  One  could  almost 
portray  his  every  emotion. 

Never  realizing,  as  I believe,  the  fear- 
ful odds  against  him,  believing  that  he 
would  find  the  village  “on  the  run,” and 
that  between  himself  and  Reno  he  could 
“double  them  up”  in  short  order,  Custer 
had  jauntily  trotted  down  to  his  death. 
It  was  a long  five-mile  ride  from  where 
he  sighted  the  northern  end  of  the  village 
to  where  he  struck  its  centre  around  that 
bold  point  of  bluff,  and  from  the  start  to 
the  moment  his  guidons  whirled  into  view, 
and  his  troopers  came  galloping  “front 
into  line”  down  near  the  ford,  he  never 
fairly  saw  the  great  village — never  dream- 
ed of  its  depth  and  extent.  Rounding  the 
bluff,  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  thousands  of  the  boldest  and 
most  skilful  warriors  of  the  prairies.  He 
had  hoped  to  charge  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  village,  to  hear  the  cheers  of  Reno’s 
men  from  the  south.  Instead  he  was  greet- 
ed with  a perfect  fury  of  flame  and  hissing 
lead  from  the  dense  thicket  of  willow  and 
cottonwood,  a fire  that  had  to  be  answer- 
ed at  once.  Quickly  he  dismounted  his 
men  and  threw  them  forward  on  the  run, 
each  fourth  man  holding,  cavalry  fashion, 
the  horses  of  the  other  three.  The  line 


seems  to  have  swept  in  parallel  very  near- 
ly with  the  general  course  of  the  stream, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  foe  was  ten  to 
one  in  their  front.  Boys  and  squaws 
were  shooting  from  the  willows  (“Oh,  we 
had  plenty  guns!”  said  our  story-tellers); 
and  worse  than  that,  hundreds  of  young 
warriors  had  mounted  their  ponies  and 
swarmed  across  the  stream  below  him, 
hundreds  more  were  following  and  cir- 
cling all  about  him.  And  then  it  was 
that  Custer,  the  hero  of  a hundred  daring 
charges,  seems  to  have  realized  that  he 
must  cut  his  way  out.  “Mount!”  rang 
the  trumpets,  and  leaving  many  a poor 
fellow  on  the  ground,  the  troopers  ran  for 
their  horses.  Instantly  from  lodge  and 
willow  Ogalallas  and  Brules  sprang  to 
horse  and  rushed  to  the  ford  in  mad 
pursuit.  “Make  for  the  heights!”  must 
have  been  the  order,  for  the  first  rush  was 
eastward ; then  more  to  the  left,  as  they 
found  their  progress  barred.  Then,  as 
they  reached  higher  ground,  all  they 
could  see,  far  as  they  could  see,  circling, 
swooping,  yelling  like  demons,  and  all 
the  time  keeping  up  their  furious  fire, 
were  thousands  of  the  mounted  Sioux. 
Hemmed  in,  cut  off,  dropping  fast  from 
their  saddles,  Custer’s  men  saw  that  re- 
treat was  impossible.  They  sprang  to 
the  ground,  “turned  their  horses  loose,” 
said  the  Indians,  and  by  that  time  half 
their  number  had  fallen.  A skirmish 
line  was  thrown  out  down  the  slope, 
and  there  they  dropped  at  five  yards'  in- 
terval; there  their  comrades  found  them 
two  days  after.  Every  instant  the  foe 
rode  closer  and  gained  in  numbers;  ev- 
ery instant  some  poor  fellow  bit  the 
dust.  At  last,  on  a mound  that  stands 
at  the  northern  end  of  a little  ridge,  Cus- 
ter, with  Cook,  Yates,  and  gallant  “Bro- 
ther Tom,”  and  some  dozen  soldiers,  all 
that  were  left  by  this  time,  gathered  in  the 
last  rally.  They  sold  their  lives  dearly, 
brave  fellows  that  they  were;  but  they 
were  as  a dozen  to  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  and  in  less 
than  twenty-five — all  was  over. 

Keogh,  Calhoun,  Crittenden,  had  died 
along  the  skirmish  lines;  Smith,  Porter, 
and  Reily  were  found  with  their  men ; so 
were  the  surgeons,  Lord  and  De  Wolf; 
so,  too,  were  “Boston”  Custer  and  the 
Herald  correspondent;  but  two  bodies 
were  never  recognized  among  the  slain 
— those  of  Lieutenants  Harrington  and 
“Jack”  Sturgis.  Down  a little  “cooley” 
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some  thirty  men  had  made  a rush  for 
their  lives ; the  Sioux  had  simply  thronged 
the  banks  shooting  them  as  they  ran. 
One  trooper — an  officer,  said  the  Sioux — 
managed  to  break  through  their  circle, 
the  only  white  man  who  did,  and  gal- 
loped madly  eastward.  Five  warriors 
started  in  pursuit — two  Ogalallas,  two 
Uncapapas,  and  a Brule,  all  well  mount- 
ed. Fear  lent  him  wings,  and  his  splen- 
did horse  gained  on  all  but  an  Uncapapa, 
who  hung  to  the  chase.  At  last,  when 
even  this  one  was  ready  to  draw  rein 
and  let  him  go,  the  hunted  cavalryman 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  fancied  him- 
self nearly  overtaken,  and  placing  the 
muzzle  of  his  revolver  at  his  ear,  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  sent  his  own  bullet  through 
his  brain.  His  skeleton  was  pointed  out 
to  the  officers  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  the 
following  year  by  one  of  the  pursuers, 
and  so  it  was  discovered  for  the  first  time. 
Was  it  Harrington?  Was  it  Sturgis? 
Poor  “Jack’s”  watch  was  restored  to  his 
father  some  two  years  after  the  battle, 
having  been  traded  off  by  Sioux  who  es- 
caped to  the  British  possessions;  but  no 
mention  was  made  by  these  Indians  of  a 
watcli  thus  taken.  Three  years  ago  there 
came  a story  of  a new  skeleton  found  still 
further  from  the  scene.  Shreds  of  uni- 
form and  the  heavy  gilding  of  the  cav- 
alry buttons  lying  near,  as  well  as  the 
expensive  filling  of  several  teeth,  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  too  may  have  been  an 
officer.  If  so,  all  the  missing  are  now 
accounted  for.  Of  the  twelve  troops  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry,  Custer  led  five  that 
hot  Sunday  into  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn,  and  of  his  portion  of  the  regi- 
ment only  one  living  thing  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  Sioux.  Bleeding  from 
many  wounds,  weak  and  exhausted,  with 
piteous  appeal  in  his  eyes,  there  came 
straggling  into  the  lines  some  days  after 
the  fight  Myles  Keogh’s  splendid  sorrel 
horse  Comanche.  Who  can  ever  picture 
his  welcome  as  the  soldiers  thronged 
around  the  gallant  charger  ? To  this 
day  they  guard  and  cherish  him  in  the 
Seventh.  No  more  duty  does  Comanche 
perform ; no  rider  ever  mounts  him.  His 
last  great  service  was  rendered  that  Sun- 
day in  ’76,  and  now,  sole  living  relic  of 
Custer's  last  rally,  he  spends  his  days 
with  the  old  regiment. 

But  I have  said  that  Sitting  Bull  was 
not  the  inspiration  of  the  great  victory 
won  by  the  Sioux.  With  Custer’s  peo- 


ple slaughtered,  the  Indians  left  their 
bodies  to  the  plundering  hands  of  the 
squaws,  and  once  more  crowded  upon 
Reno's  front.  There  were  two  nights  of 
wild  triumph  and  rejoicing  in  the  vil- 
lages, though  not  one  instant  was  the 
watch  on  Reno  relaxed.  All  day  of  the 
26th  they  kept  him  penned  in  the  rifle 
pits,  but  early  on  the  27th,  with  great 
commotion,  the  lodges  were  suddenly 
taken  down,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  village 
after  village,  six  thousand  Indians  passed 
before  his  eyes,  making  off  toward  the 
mountai  ns.  Terry  and  Gibbon  had  come ; 
Reno’s  relic  of  the  Seventh  was  saved. 
Together  they  explored  the  field,  and 
hastily  buried  the  mutilated  dead;  then 
hurried  back  to  the  Yellowstone  while 
the  Sioux  were  hiding  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Big  Horn.  Of  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer’s campaign  no  extended  mention  is 
needed  here.  The  Indians  were  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  now  at  least  the 
commands  of  Crook  and  Terry  would  be 
heavily  re-enforced,  and  then  the  hunt 
would  be  relentless.  Soon  as  their  scouts 
reported  the  assembly  of  new  and  strong 
bodies  of  troops  upon  the  Yellowstone 
and  Platte,  the  great  confederation  quiet- 
ly dissolved.  Sitting  Bull,  with  many 
chosen  followers,  made  for  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  was  driven  northward  by  Gen- 
eral Miles.  Others  took  refuge  across  the 
Little  Missouri,  whither  Crook  pursued, 
and  by  dint  of  hard  marching  and  fight- 
ing that  fall  and  winter  many  bands  and 
many  famous  chiefs  were  whipped  into 
surrender.  Among  these,  bravest,  most 
brilliant,  most  victorious  of  all,  was  the 
hero  of  the  Powder  River  fight  on  Pat- 
rick’s Day,  the  warrior  Crazy  Horse*. 

The  fame  of  his  exploit  had  reached  the 
Indian  camps  along  the  Rosebud  before 
this  young  chief,  with  his  followers,  Oga- 
lalla  and  Brule,  came  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  Sitting  Bull.  Again,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  he  had  been  foremost  in  the  stir- 
ring fight  with  Crook,  and  when  the  en- 
tire band  moved  over  into  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  the  Brul6s,  Oga- 
lallas, and  Sans  Arcs  pitched  their  tepees 
in  the  chosen  ground,  the  very  centre  of 
the  camp,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  the 
best  and  experienced  fighters,  the  tribes 
from  the  White  River  and  their  neigh- 
bors the  Cheyennes,  no  chief  was  so  hon- 
ored and  believed  in  as  Crazy  Horse. 

In  pitching  the  new  camp,  the  Black- 
feet  were  farthest  south — up  stream ; next 
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came  the  Uncapapas,with  their  renowned 
medicine-man,  Sitting  Bull ; then  the  Oga- 
lallas,  Brules,  and  Cheyennes,  covering 
the  whole  “bottom”  opposite  the  shoul- 
der of  bluff  around  which  Custer  hove  in 
sight;  farthest  north  were  the  Minnecon- 
joux;  and  the  great  village  contained  at 
least  six  thousand  aboriginal  souls. 

Now  up  to  this  time  Sitting  Bull  had 
no  real  claims  as  a war  chief.  Eleven 
days  before  the  fight  there  was  a “sun 
dance.”  His  own  people  have  since  told 
us  these  particulars,  and  the  best  story- 
teller among  them  was  that  bright-faced 
squaw  of  Tatonka-he-gle-ska — Spotted 
Horn  Bull — who  accompanied  the  party 
on  their  Eastern  trip.  She  is  own  cou- 
sin to  Sitting  Bull,  and  knows  whereof 
she  speaks.  The  chief  had  a trance  and 
a vision.  Solemnly  he  assured  his  peo- 
ple that  within  a few  days  they  would  be 
attacked  by  a vast  force  of  white  soldiers, 
but  that  the  Sioux  should  triumph  over 
them ; and  when  the  Crows  and  Crook’s 
command  appeared  on  the  17th,  it  was 
a partial  redemption  of  his  promise. 

Wary  scouts  saw  Reno’s  column  turn- 
ing back  down  the  Rosebud  after  discov- 
ering the  trail,  and  nothing,  they  judged, 
would  come  from  that  quarter.  All 
around  Crook’s  camp  on  Goose  Creek  the 
indications  were  that  the  “Gray  Fox” 
was  simply  waiting  for  more  soldiers  be- 
fore he  would  again  venture  forth.  Sit- 
ting Bull  had  no  thought  of  new  attack 
for  days  to  come,  when,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  two  Cheyenne  Ind- 
ians who  had  started  eastward  at  dawn 
came  dashing  back  to  the  bluffs,  and  wav- 
ing their  blankets,  signalled,  “White 
soldiers — heaps — coming  quick.  ” Instant- 
ly all  was  uproar  and  confusion. 

Of  course  women  and  children  had  to 
be  hurried  away,  the  great  herds  of  ponies 
gathered  in,  and  the  warriors  assembled 
to  meet  the  coming  foe.  Even  as  the 
chiefs  were  hastening  to  the  council 
lodge  there  came  the  crash  of  rapid  vol- 
leys from  the  south.  It  was  Reno’s  at- 
tack— an  attack  from  a new  and  utterly 
unexpected  quarter — and  this,  with  the 
news  that  Long  Hair  was  thundering 
down  the  ravine  across  the  stream,  was 
too  much  for  Sitting  Bull.  Hurriedly 
gathering  his  household  about  him,  he 
lashed  his  pony  to  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  fled  westward  for  safety.  Miles  he 
galloped  before  he  dare  stop  for  breath. 
Behind  him  he  could  hear  the  roar  of  bat- 


tle, and  on  he  would  have  sped  but  for  the 
sudden  discovery  that  one  of  his  twin 
children  was  missing.  Turning,  lie  was 
surprised  to  find  the  firing  dying  away, 
soon  ceasing  altogether.  In  half  an  hour 
more  he  managed  to  get  back  to  camp, 
where  the  missing  child  was  found,  but 
the  battle  had  been  won  without  him. 
Without  him  the  Blackfeet  and  Uncapa- 
pas  had  repelled  Reno  and  penned  him  on 
the  bluffs.  Without  him  the  Ogalallas, 
Brul6s,  and  Cheyennes  had  turned  back 
Custer’s  daring  assault,  then  rushed  forth 
and  completed  the  death-gripping  circle 
in  which  he  was  held.  Again  had  Crazy 
Horse  been  foremost  in  the  fray,  riding 
in  and  braining  the  bewildered  soldiers 
with  his  heavy  war  club.  Fully  had  his 
vision  been  realized,  but  — Sitting  Bull 
was  not  there. 

For  a long  time  it  was  claimed  for  him 
by  certain  sycophantic  followers  that 
from  the  council  lodge  he  directed  the 
battle ; but  it  would  not  do.  When  the  old 
sinner  was  finally  starved  out  of  her  Ma- 
jesty’s territory,  and  came  in  to  accept  the 
terms  accorded  him,  even  his  own  people 
could  not  keep  straight  faces  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  the  odd  names 
given  those  twins — “ The-Oue-that- was- 
taken  ” and  ‘ ‘ The  - One  - that  - was  - left . ” 
Finally  it  all  leaked  out,  and  now  “none 
so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.” 

Of  course  it  was  his  role  to  assume  all 
the  airs  of  a conqueror,  to  be  insolent  and 
defiant  to  the  “ High  Joint  Commission,” 
sent  the  following  winter  to  beg  him  to 
come  home  and  be  good ; but  the  claims 
of  Tatonka-e-Yotanka  to  the  leadership 
in  the  greatest  victory  his  people  ever 
won  are  mere  vaporings,  to  be  classed 
with  the  boastings  of  dozens  of  chiefs 
who  were  scattered  over  the  Northern 
reservations  during  the  next  few  years. 
Rain-in-the-Face  used  to  brag  by  the  hour 
that  he  had  killed  Custer  with  his  owm 
hand,  but  the  other  Indians  laughed  at 
him.  Gall,  of  the  Uncapapas,  Spotted  Ea- 
gle, Kill  Eagle,  Lame  Deer,  Lone  Wolf, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  Bears  and  Bulls 
were  probably  leading  spirits  in  the  bat- 
tle, but  the  man  who  more  than  all  others 
seems  to  have  won  the  admiration  of  his 
fellows  for  skill  and  daring  throughout 
that  stirring  campaign,  and  especially  on 
that  bloody  day,  is  he  wTlio  so  soon  after 
met  his  death  in  desperate  effort  to  escape 
from  Crook’s  guards,  the  warrior  Crazy 
Horse. 
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HE  came  down  the  steps  slowly,  and 
pulling  mechanically  at  his  gloves. 
He  remembered  afterward  that  some 
woman's  face  had  nodded  brightly  to 
him  from  a passing  brougham,  and  that 
he  had  lifted  his  hat  through  force  of 
habit,  and  without  knowing  who  she 
was. 

He  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
and  stood  for  a moment  uncertainly,  and 
then  turned  toward  the  north,  not  be- 
cause he  had  any  definite  goal  in  his 
mind,  but  because  the  other  way  led  tow- 
ard his  rooms,  and  he  did  not  want  to 
go  there  yet. 

He  was  conscious  of  a strange  feeling 
of  elation,  which  he  attributed  to  his  be- 
ing free,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  his 
own  master  again  in  everything.  And 
with  this  he  confessed  to  a distinct  feel- 
ing of  littleness,  of  having  acted  meanly 
or  unworthily  of  himself  or  of  her. 

And  yet  he  had  behaved  well,  even 
quixotically.  He  had  tried  to  leave  the 
impression  with  her  that  it  was  her  wish, 
and  that  she  had  broken  with  him,  not 
he  with  her. 

He  held  a man  who  threw  a girl  over, 
as  the  phrase  is,  as  something  contempti- 
ble, and  he  certainly  did  not  want  to  ap- 
pear to  himself  in  that  light;  or,  for  her 
sake,  that  people  should  think  lie  had 
tired  of  her,  or  found  her  wanting  in  any 
one  particular.  He  knew  only  too  well 
how  people  would  talk.  How  they  would 
say  lie  had  never  really  cared  for  her; 
that  he  didn’t  know  his  own  mind  when 
he  had  proposed  to  her;  and  that  it  was 
a great  deal  better  for  her  as  it  is  than 
if  he  had  grown  out  of  humor  with  her 
later.  As  to  their  saying  she  had  jilted 
him,  he  didn’t  mind  that.  He  much  pre- 
ferred they  should  take  that  view  of  it, 
and  he  was  chivalrous  enough  to  hope 
she  would  think  so  too. 

He  was  walking  slowly,  and  had  reach- 
ed Thirtieth  Street.  A great  many  young 
girls  and  women  had  bowled  to  him  or 
nodded  from  the  passing  carriages,  but  it 
did  not  tend  to  disturb  the  measure  of  his 
thoughts.  He  was  used  to  having  people 
put  themselves  out  to  speak  to  him;  ev- 
erybody made  a point  of  knowing  him, 
not  because  he  was  so  very  handsome 
and  well -looking,  and  an  over -popular 


youth,  but  because  he  was  as  yet  un- 
spoiled by  it 

But,  in  any  event,  he  concluded,  it  was 
a miserable  business.  Still,  he  had  only 
done  what  was  right.  He  had  seen  it 
coming  on  for  a month  now,  and  how 
much  better  it  was  that  they  should  sep- 
arate now  than  later,  or  that  they  should 
have  had  to  live  separated  in  all  but  loca- 
tion for  the  rest  of  their  lives!  Yes,  he 
had  done  the  right  thing— decidedly  the 
only  thing  to  do. 

He  was  still  walking  up  the  Avenue, 
and  had  reached  Thirty -fifth  Street,  at 
which  point  his  thoughts  received  a sud- 
den turn.  A half-dozen  men  in  a club 
window  nodded  to  him,  and  brought  to 
him  sharply  what  he  was  going  back  to. 

He  had  dropped  out  of  their  lives  as  en- 
tirely of  late  as  though  he  had  been  liv- 
ing in  a distant  city.  When  he  had  met 
them  he  had  found  their  company  unin- 
teresting and  unprofitable.  He  had  won- 
dered how  he  had  ever  cared  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  where  had  been  the  pleasure 
of  it.  Was  he  going  back  now  to  the  gos- 
sip of  that  window,  to  the  heavy  discus- 
sions of  traps  and  horses,  to  late  break- 
fasts and  early  suppers?  Must  he  listen 
to  their  congratulations  on  his  being  one 
of  them  again,  and  must  he  guess  at  their 
whispered  conjectures  as  to  how  soon  it 
would  be  before  he  again  took  up  the 
chains  and  harness  of  their  fashion  ? He 
struck  the  pavement  sharply  with  his 
stick.  No,  he  was  not  going  back. 

She  had  taught  him  to  find  amusement 
and  occupation  in  many  things  that  were 
better  and  higher  than  any  pleasures  or 
pursuits  he  had  known  before,  and  he 
could  not  give  them  up.  He  had  her  to 
thank  for  that  at  least.  And  lie  would 
give  her  credit  for  it  too,  and  gratefully. 

He  would  always  remember  it,  and  he 
would  show  in  his  way  of  living  the  in- 
fluence and  the  good  effects  of  these  three 
months  in  which  they  had  been  contin- 
ually together. 

He  had  reached  Forty-second  Street 
now. 

Well,  it  was  over  with,  and  he  would  get 
to  work  at  something  or  other.  This  ex- 
perience had  shown  him  that  he  was  not 
meant  for  marriage;  that  he  was  intended 
to  live  alone.  Because,  if  he  found  that 
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a girl  as  lovely  as,  she  undeniably  was 
palled  on  him  after  three  months,  it 
was  evident  that  he  would  never  live 
through  life  with  any  other  one.  Yes, 
he  would  always  be  a bachelor.  He  had 
lived  his  life,  had  told  his  story  at  the 
age  of  twenty -five,  and  would  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  end,  a marked  and  gloomy 
man.  He  would  travel  now  and  see  the 
world.  He  would  go  to  that  hotel  in 
Cairo  she  was  always  talking  about, 
where  they  were  to  have  gone  on  their 
honey-moon;  or  he  might  strike  further 
into  Africa,  and  come  back  bronzed  and 
worn  with  long  marches  and  jungle  fe- 
ver, and  with  his  hair  prematurely  white. 
He  even  considered  himself,  with  great 
self  - pity,  returning  and  finding  her 
married  and  happy,  of  course.  And  he 
enjoyed,  in  anticipation,  the  secret  doubts 
she  would  have  of  her  later  choice  when 
she  heard  on  all  sides  praise  of  this  dis- 
tinguished traveller. 

And  he  pictured  himself  meeting  her 
reproachful  glances  with  fatherly  friend- 
liness, and  presenting  her  husband  with 
tiger-skins,  and  buying  her  children  ex- 
travagant presents. 

This  was  at  Forty-fifth  Street. 

Yes,  that  was  decidedly  the  best  thing 
to  do.  To  go  away  and  improve  him- 
self, and  study  up  all  those  painters  and 
cathedrals  with  which  she  was  so  hope- 
lessly conversant. 

He  remembered  how  out  of  it  she  had 
once  made  him  feel,  and  how  secretly  he 
had  admired  her  when  she  had  referred 
to  a modern  painting  as  looking  like 
those  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
He  thought  he  knew  all  about  the  Louvre, 
but  he  would  go  over  again  and  locate 
that  long  gallery,  and  become  able  to  talk 
understanding^  about  it. 

And  then  it  came  over  him  like  a 
blast  of  icy  air  that  he  could  never  talk 
over  things  with  her  again.  He  had 
reached  Fifty-fifth  Street  now,  and  the 
shock  brought  him  to  a stand-still  on  the 
corner,  where  he  stood  gazing  blankly 
before  him.  He  felt  rather  weak  physi- 
cally, and  decided  to  go  back  to  his  rooms, 
and  then  he  pictured  how  cheerless  they 
would  look,  and  how  little  of  comfort 
they  contained.  He  had  used  them  only 
to  dress  and  sleep  in  of  late,  and  the  dis- 
taste with  which  he  regarded  the  idea 
that  he  must  go  back  to  them  to  read 
and  sit  and  live  in  them,  showed  him 
bow  utterly  his  life  had  become  bound 


up  with  the  house  on  Twenty-seventh 
Street.  ’ 

“ Where  was  he  to  go  in  the  evening  ?” 
he  asked  himself,  with  pathetic  hopeless- 
ness, 4 4 or  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  for 
that  matter?1’  Were  there  to  be  no  more 
of  those  journeys  to  picture-galleries  and 
to  the  big  publishing  houses,  where  they 
used  to  hover  over  the  new  book  counter 
and  pull  the  books  about,  and  make  each 
other  innumerable  presents  of  daintily 
bound  volumes,  until  the  clerks  grew  to 
know  them  so  well  that  they  never  went 
through  the  form  of  asking  where  the 
books  were  to  be  sent  ? And  those  tete-a- 
tete  luncheons  at  her  house  when  her  mo- 
ther was  upstairs  with  a headache  or  a 
dress  maker,  and  the  long  rides  and  walks 
in  the  Park  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rush 
down  town  to  dress,  only  to  return  to  dine 
with  them,  ten  minutes  late  always,  and 
always  with  some  new  excuse,  which  was 
allowed  if  it  was  clever,  and  frowned  at 
if  it  were  commonplace  — was  all  this 
really  over  ? 

Why,  the  town  had  only  run  on  be- 
cause she  was  in  it,  and  as  he  walked 
the  streets  the  very  shop  windows  had 
suggested  her  to  him— florists  only  exist- 
ed that  he  might  send  her  flowers,  and 
gowns  and  bonnets  in  the  milliners1  win- 
dows were  only  pretty  as  they  would  be- 
come her;  and  as  for  the  theatres  and 
the  newspapers,  they  were  only  permissi- 
ble as  they  gave  her  pleasure.  And  he 
had  given  all  this  up,  and  for  what,  he 
asked  himself,  and  why  ? 

He  could  not  answer  that  now.  It  was 
simply  because  he  had  been  surfeited  with 
too  much  content,  he  replied,  passionate- 
ly. He  had  not  appreciated  how  happy 
he  had  been.  She  had  been  too  kind,  too 
gracious.  He  had  never  known  until  he 
had  quarrelled  with  her  and  lost  her  how 
precious  and  dear  she  had  been  to  him. 

He  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  Park 
now,  and  he  strode  on  along  the  walk  bit- 
terly upbraiding  himself  for  being  worse 
than  a criminal — a fool,  a common  blind 
mortal  to  whom  a goddess  had  stooped. 

He  remembered  with  bitter  regret  a turn 
off  the  drive  into  which  they  had  wan- 
dered one  day,  a secluded,  pretty  spot 
with  a circle  of  box  around  it,  and  into 
the  turf  of  which  he  had  driven  his  stick, 
and  claimed  it  for  them  both  by  the  right 
of  discovery.  And  he  recalled  how  they 
had  used  to  go  there,  just  out  of  sight  of 
their  friends  in  the  ride,  and  sit  and  chat- 
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ter  on  a green  bench  beneath  a bush  of 
box,  like  any  nursery  maid  and  her  young 
rnanT  while  her  groom  held  the  horses1 
heads  in  the  bridle-path  beyond.  He  had 
broken  off  a sprig  of  the  box  one  day  and 
given  it  to  her,  and  she  had  kissed  it  fool- 
ishly, and  laughed,  and  hidden  it  in  the 
folds  of  her  riding-skirt,  in  burlesque  fear 
lest  the  guards  should  arrest  them  for 
breaking  the  much-advertised  ordinance. 

And  he  remembered  with  a miserable 
smile  how  she  had  delighted  him  with  her 
account  of  her  adventure  to  her  mother, 
and  described  them  as  fleeing  down  the 
Avenue  with  their  treasure,  pursued  by  a 
squadron  of  mounted  policemen. 

This  and  a hundred  other  of  the  foolish, 
happy  fancies  they  had  shared  in  common 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  remembered 
how  she  had  stopped  one  cold  afternoon 
just  outside  of  this  favorite  spot,  beside  an 
open  iron  grating  sunk  in  the  path,  into 
which  the  rain  had  washed  the  autumn 
leaves,  and  pretended  it  was  a steam  radi- 
ator, and  held  her  slim  gloved  hands  out 
over  it  as  if  to  warm  them. 

How  absurdly  happy  she  used  to  make 
him,  and  how  light-hearted  she  had  been  1 
He  determined  suddenly  and  sentimental- 
ly to  go  to  that  secret  place  now,  and  bury 
the  engagement  ring  she  had  handed  back 
to  him  under  that  bush  as  he  had  buried 
his  hopes  of  happiness,  and  he  pictured 
how  some  day  when  he  was  dead  she 
would  read  of  this  in  his  will,  and  go  and 
dig  up  the  ring,  and  remember  and  for- 
give him.  He  struck  off  from  the  walk 
across  the  turf  straight  toward  this  dell, 
taking  the  ring  from  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and  clinching  it  in  his  hand.  He  was 
walking  quickly  with  wrapt  interest  in 
this  idea  of  abnegation  when  he  noticed, 


unconsciously  at  first  and  then  with  a 
start,  the  familiar  outlines  and- colors  of 
her  brougham  drawn  up  .in  the  drive 
not  twenty  yards  from  their  old  meeting- 
place.  He  .could  not  be  mistaken ; he 
knew  the  horses  well  enough,  and  there 
was  old  Wallis  on  the  box  and  young 
Wallis  at  the  horses’  heads. 

He  stopped  breathlessly,  and  then  tipped 
on  cautiously,  keeping  the  encircling  line 
of  bushes  between  him  and  the  carriage. 
And  then  he  saw  through  the  leaves  that 
there  was  some  one  in  the  place,  and  that 
it  was  she.  He  stopped,  confused  and 
amazed.  He  could  not  comprehend  it. 
She  must  have  driven  to  the  place  imme- 
diately on  his  departure.  But  why?  And 
why  to  that  place  of  all  others  ? 

He  parted  the  bushes  with  his  hands, 
and  saw  her,  lovely  and  sweet-looking  as 
she  had  always  been,  standing  under  the 
box  bush  beside  the  bench,  and  breaking 
off  one  of  the  green  branches.  The 
branch  parted  and  the  stem  flew  back  to 
its  place  again,  leaving  a green  sprig  in 
her  hand.  She  turned  at  that  moment 
directly  toward  him,  and  he  could  see 
from  his  hiding-place  how  she  lifted  the 
leaves  to  her  lips,  and  that  a tear  was 
creeping  down  her  cheek. 

Then  he  dashed  the  bushes  aside  with 
both  arms,  and  with  a low  cry  that  no  one 
but  she  heard  sprang  toward  her. 

Young  Van  Bibber  stopped  his  mail 
phaeton  in  front  of  the  club,  and  went 
inside  to  recuperate,  and  told  how  he 
had  seen  them  driving  home  through 
the  Park  in  her  brougham  and  unchap- 
eroned. 

“Which  I call  very  bad  form,”  said 
the  punctilious  Van  Bibber,  “even  though 
they  are  engaged.” 


PLANTIN-MORETUS. 

BY  OCTAVIA  HENSRL. 


11HREE  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
in  Antwerp  there  stood  upon  the 
Cammerstrate,  at  the  corner  of  Rue  des 
Faucons,  an  old  book-shop.  It  was  the 
house  of  Christopher  PJantin,  the  founder 
of  a family  who  for  nearly  three  centuries 
and  a half  have  transmitted  from  father 
to  son  the  scientific  and  artistic  trea- 
sures of  the  great  printing  and  engrav- 


ing schools  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
year  1578  the  struggle  against  Spain 
had  reached  its  height,  and  although 
Antwerp  had  suffered  more  than  other 
cities  of  the  Low  Countries,  it  still  re- 
mained the  great  artistic  centre  of  the 
North.  Science  and  art  were  cultivated, 
and  printing  houses  were  numerous,  and 
rivalled  in  the  beauty  of  their  produc- 
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t<o;i-5  suuvlar  establishments  at  Paris,  Yen-  printing  .st.ildishuient  ra-pully  heeium- 
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building  from  Martin  Lopez.  It  was  sit- 
uated in  the  Rue  Haute,  and  opened  by 
an  arched  doorway  upon  the  Marche  du 
Vendredi.  The  garden  also  soon  became 
his  property— a garden  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  city  sewer,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Rue  du  St. -Esprit.  He  immedi- 
ately constructed  three  houses  upon  this 
street,  and  gave  them  the  names  of  the 
Compass  of  Copper,  Compass  of  Iron,  and 
Compass  of  Wood.  To  his  principal  es- 
tablishment on  the  Rue  Haute  he  gave 
the  name  Compass  of  Gold,  the  sign  which 
his  shop  on  the  Cammerstrate  had  borne, 
and  which  had  become  the  trade-mark  of 
the  Plantin  press.  In  1586  Plantin  again 
purchased  from  Lopez  two  houses  adjoin- 
ing his  garden,  with  entrance  on  the 
Rue  Haute.  These  completed  his  pur- 
chases; and  although  altered  and  partial- 
ly rebuilt  by  his  successors,  they  form 
the  principal  apartments  of  the  unique 
Plantin-Moretus  Museum  as  we  see  it  to- 
day.* 

Christopher  Plantin  and  his  wife, 
Jeanne  Riviere,  had  but  one  son,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  but  their  five  daugh- 
ters, who  married  their  father’s  clerks 
and  proof-readers,  retained  the  name 
“Plantin,”  joined  with  that  of  their  hus- 
bands. Margaret,  the  eldest,  married  her 
father’s  proof-reader  Francois  Raphelen- 
gien  (or  Ravel  ingen),  in  1565.  He  was 
particularly  versed  in  Greek  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages.  He  had  edited  many 
Greek  works,  and  the  first  Hebrew  Bible 
printed  by  Plantin.  Before  his  father- 
in-law  bought  the  Lopez  property  he 
went  to  live  beside  the  cathedral,  and  ten 
years  later  was  sent  by  Plantin  to  super- 
intend his  printing-house  established  in 
Leyden.  He  was  soon  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  university,  and  his  descend- 
ants are  still  to  be  found  there. 

The  second  daughter,  Martine  Plantin, 
married  her  father’s  sliop-boy  Jean  Mo- 
retus  (Moeretorf),  wfho  in  1565  had  come 
from  Venice  to  wait  upon  customers  in 
the  little  book-shop  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  des  Faucons.  After  his  marriage  he 
became  the  travelling  agent  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  later  the  keeper  of  his  books 
and  journals.  He  was  a man  of  distin- 
guished literary  acquirements,  and  trans- 

*  The  history  of  the  house  of  Plantin  as  here 
given  is  based  on  the  statements  of  Max  Rooses, 
the  conservator  of  the  museum,  in  his  Le  3/wtce 
Plantin  - Mordus,  published  by  Mees  & Co.,  Ant- 
werp. 


lated  into  French  the  Latin  Constantia 
of  Justin  Lipsius.  When  his  father-in- 
law  removed  to  the  new  house  on  the 
March6  du  Vendredi,  Moretus  and  his  wife 
remained  at  the  little  shop  on  the  Rue  des 
Faucons  until  the  death  of  Plantin,  in 
1589. 

The  third,  and  most  beautiful  of  Plan- 
tin's  daughters,  Madeleine,  married  Gilles 
Beys,  another  of  her  father’s  clerks,  who 
had  come  with  Jean  Moretus  from  Ven- 
ice. He  also  was  a man  of  sound  edu- 
cation, and  wrote  in  Italian  and  French. 
In  1567  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  superin- 
tend the  shop  which  Plantin  had  opened 
there. 

The  emblem  and  trade-mark  of  Plantin 
had  been  a compass,  with  the  device,  La- 
hore et  Constant ia,  but  Jean  Moretus, 
wishing  to  have  one  in  allusion  to  his 
name,  took  for  his  emblem  the  star  of  the 
Moorish  king  (Hex  Moms),  a star  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Jesus  in  Hebrew  char- 
acters, with  the  device  Recta  rations . 
The  emblem  of  his  son  Balthasar  was  a 
star,  with  the  device  Stella  duce , and  this 
was  also  used  by  his  grandson,  Baltha- 
sar II. 

Jean  Moretus  I.,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
family  records,  had  four  sons.  To  the 
elder  three  he  gave  the  names  of  the  Magi. 
Gaspar  died  in  childhood,  Melchior  en- 
tered the  priesthood,  while  Balthasar  and 
the  youngest,  Jean,  inherited  the  print- 
ing establishment  and  book-store.  This 
property  was  left  to  them  upon  condition 
that  it  should  be  transmitted  by  the  sur- 
vivor to  the  child  who  should  be  the  most 
capable  of  continuing  the  work.  In  de- 
fault of  children,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
most  worthy  member  of  the  family,  and 
the  one  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. This  clause  in  the  will  of  Jean  Mo- 
retus I.,  and  repeated  in  the  testaments 
of  all  his  successors,  has  been  the  key- 
stone of  the  endurance  of  the  Plantin 
foundation,  which  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  in  the  family  of 
Moretus. 

The  third  generation,  that  of  Balthasar 
and  Jean  Moretus  II.,  had  amassed  a con- 
siderable fortune,  and  in  the  fourth  gener- 
ation, represented  by  Balthasar  III.  (1646- 
1696),  they  were  ennobled,  and  their  book 
trade  confined  to  the  “ privileges”  ac- 
corded by  Philip  II.,  which  were  the  mo- 
nopoly for  furnishing  missals  and  brevia- 
ries in  all  the  countries  owned  by  Spain. 
When,  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
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tury,  the  King  of  Spain  forbade  the  intro- 
duetioii  of  foreign  books  into  lm  domin- 
ions, the  only  reason  for  continuing*  the 
Plan  tin  press  disappeared;  so  this  estab- 
lishment ceased  its  works  in  July,  lKtiO, 
After  the  death  of  Plan  tin  few  persons 
of  distinguished  reputation  were  attached 
to  the  publishing  house,  for  under  More- 
tus  it  took  another  direction.  Planlm 


caused  books  to  be  written,  and  instigated 
the  composition  of  works  he  desired  to 
publish.  His  successors  adopted  a more 
modern  course*  and  contented  themselves 
with  waiting  until  authors  came  to  find 
them;  thus  the  mental  requirements  of 
their  editors  Were  reduced  to  criticism, 
and  the  duties  of  their  proof 'readers  con 
fined  to  “ correcting  copy.’' 
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The  house  was 
too  vast  for  a pri- 
vate individual, 
and  too  historical- 
ly valuable  for  a 
mere  business  firm, 
and  so  Edouard 
Moretus  determin- 
ed upon  the  patri- 
otic idea  of  placing 
it  at  the  disposal 
of  his  native  city. 
Through  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  nego- 
tiations were  en 
ternl  into  with  the 
magistrates  of  Ant- 
werp. and  by  desire 
of  the  Burgomaster 
and  others  in  au- 
thority, the  Coun- 
cil decided  to  pur- 
chase the  Hotel 
PI  anti  u - Moretus, 
with  all  its  artistic 
collections  and  old 
furniture,  for  the 
sum  of  1,200,000 
francs.  In  April, 
1876,  the  deed  of 
sale  was  signed, 
and  the  house,  after 
necessary  repai  rs 
and  alterations, 
which  occupied  a 
y ear, became  a pub- 
lic museum.  It  was 

After  the  death  of  Balthasar  III.,  Jean  opened  on  the  third  centennial  of  the  fes- 
Jaeques  Moretus  and  his  wife,  Therese  tival  commemorative  of  Rubens,  and  thus 
Mathilde  Schilders,  and  Balthasar  IV.  we  are  admitted  to  wander  over  and  ad- 
aml  his  wife,  Isabel  du  Mont  (or  Brial-  mire  this  house,  which  for  centuries  has 
month  were  the  most  prominent  repre-  hidden  with  jealous  care  its  wondrous 
sentatives  of  the  family.  treasures  of  literature  and  art. 

In  the  time  of  Plantin,  fifteen  presses 

had  been  in  operation ; but  after  the  King  Our  first  visit  to  this  museum  was  made 
of  Spain  forbade  the  sale  of  foreign  books  upon  a sunny  September  afternoon.  It 
in  his  dominions,  the  Plant  in -More  thfc  was  almost  impossible  to  examine  its  white 
press  ceased,  for  with  their  old  materials  stone  facade,  built  l>v  the  architect  Eugel- 
tbey  could  not  compete  with  their  young-  bert  Backs  in  1701,  for  the  re  five  ted  light  ah 
er  and  more  active  rivals.  From  1840  most  blinded  us.  Above  the  entrance  por- 
to  1805  but  a single  workman  was  em-  tat  is  placed  the  marble  medallion  sculp- 
ployed.  In  April.  1865,  Edouard  More-  tured  bv  Arthur  Quellin  in  1039,  and  used 
tus,  by  t'h‘4  death  of  his  brother  Albert,  over  the  door  of  the  old  house  bought 
became  proprietor  of  the  house,  and  in  from  Lopez  by  Plantin.  It  bears  the  trad e- 
July  of  that  year  began  to  work  again,  mark  which  the  founder  of  t lie  house 
with  the  help  of  three  or  four  printers,  has  immortalized 

This  continued  until  186?  and  then  the  AVe  passed  under  this  portal  and 
Plantin  press,  after  an  existence  of  312  through  the  vestibule  directly  into  the 
years,  ceased  its  labors  forever  court,  once  the  garden  of  the  Lopez  house. 
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hung  portraits,  in  large  gold  frames,  of 
members  of  the  family,  and  four  habitues 
of  the  house  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest 
splendor.  Above  the  mantel  is  Plan  tin, 
painted  in  1578  by  Francis  Pourbus  the 
elder,  but  the  other  portraits  are  by  Ru- 
bens. Among  them  we  find  Arias  Mon- 
tanus,  Ortelius  the  geographer,  Lipsius 
the  celebrated  professor,  and  the  linguist 
Pierre  Pan  tin. 

Among  the  drawings  for  engravers  ex- 
posed in  the  long  glass  show  case  which 
extends  through  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment are  found  the  drawings  of  artists 
bearing  the  signature  or  monogram  of 
those  who  followed  Quentin  Massys,  the 
founder  of  the  Antwerp  school,  Galle, 
Martin  de  Vos,  and  the  Van  Noorts. 
Here  also  are  sketches  by  Rubens,  their 
pupil, etchings  by  Erasmus  Quellin,  Pierre 
Huys,  De  Maes,  and  De  Cock,  with  illus- 
trations of  plants  by  the  botanists  De 
Lobel,  De  l’Escluse,  and  Dodoens,  and 
many  other  pen  pictures  by  savants, 
geographers,  and  historians. 

Above  the  door  leading  into  the  third 
hall  is  a tablet  bearing  the  inscription: 
4‘22  JUIN  1579,  ACQUIS  PAR  Plantin  ; 19 
AOUT  1877,  OUVERT  COMME  MUSfcE.”  In 
this  room  are  many  of  Rubens's  best  por- 
traits. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  blue  and  white 
Delft  porcelain  stand  upon  the  old  Flem- 
ish sideboards,  and  the  show-case  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  contains  many  valu- 
able vellum  manuscripts.  Among  them 
are  three  volumes  of  a manuscript  of 
Froissart  made  in  the  fifteenth  century 
for  the  Montmorency  family. 

A Polyglot  Bible  printed  upon  vellum, 
and  comprising  the  Bible  of  Xantes  Pa- 
gnini,  with  the  Plantin  trade-mark,  and 
dated  1572,  occupies  a most  prominent 
place.  The  King  is  said  to  have  desired 
Plantin  to  prepare  one  for  presentation  to 
the  Pope,  one  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  a 
third  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  These  Pa- 
gnini  Bibles  appeared  in  1555,  the  year 
that  Plantin  became  a printer. 

The  first  book  he  published  was  an 
Italian  work  by  Jehan  Michiel  Bruto, 
Institutions  di  una  fanciulla  nata  nobil- 
mente.  This  was  succeeded  by  selections 
from  Seneca,  translated  into  Spanish;  Ro- 
land the  Furious , in  Flemish,  translated 
from  the  Italian;  and  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  these  books  Philip  gave  him 
permission  to  print  the  Polyglot  Bible, 
and  sent  him  Arias  Montanus  to  direct 


the  work.  But  Plantin  did  not  confine 
himself  to  Bibles  and  breviaries.  In  1559 
he  published  a superbly  illustrated  work, 
the  Funeral  of  Charles  V.  at  Brussels , 
and  in  1565  portions  of  his  Flemish  dic- 
tionary, Dictionarium  Tetraglotton,  ap- 
peared; two  years  later,  with  the  aid  of 
his  son-in-law  Raphelengien,  he  publish- 
ed the  Hebrew  Pentateuch. 

From  bills  and  receipts  in  this  case  we 
find  that  the  sketches  and  wood-cuts  for 
illustrated  works  on  anatomy  were  done 
by  Pierre  Huys.  Pierre  van  der  Borcht, 
of  Mechlin,  sketched  illustrations  for  Lo- 
bel and  Dodoens,  but  they  were  engraved 
on  wood  by  Arnold  Nicolai j and  Van  der 
Leest,  while  those  of  Guichardin  were 
drawn  by  Ortelius  and  engraved  by 
Hogenberg,  of  Cologne.  Some  extremely 
fine  impressions  are  wonderful  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  ink  and  the  durability  of 
the  paper,  which  after  three  centuries  has 
perfectly  preserved  its  consistency  and 
color.  Everything  tends  to  show  that 
Plantin  spared  no  pains  to  render  his 
publications  perfect,  not  only  the  excel- 
lency of  the  material,  but  the  annotations 
and  corrections  of  distinguished  men  and 
scholars,  and  the  exquisite  sketches  of 
world-renowned  masters  rendered  all  that 
came  from  his  press  worthy  of  the  great 
privileges  accorded  to  it  by  the  King  of 
Spain. 

The  proof-readers’  room  has  remained 
in  the  same  apartment  appropriated  to  it 
by  Plantin ; in  1637,  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  Balthasar  I.  refurnished  it,  but 
it  has  always  served  as  the  work-room  of 
the  proof-readers  and  commentators  con- 
nected with  the  house. 

The  “ Bureau,”  or  office,  constructed  in 
1596,  adjoins  the  proof-readers’  room.  It 
is  a small  apartment,  hung  with  gilded 
leather,  and  its  large  windows  are  pro- 
tected with  iron  bars,  over  which  the  ivy 
vines  have  twined  in  dense  masses  of 
shade.  This  is  the  room  where  the  own- 
ers of  the  establishment  worked  to  extend 
and  enrich  their  house,  and  how  well  they 
planned  and  calculated  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  less  than  a century  their  firm 
was  known  as  one  of  the  richest  in  Ant- 
werp. Above  the  great  chests  where  their 
books  and  moneys  were  kept  is  the  only 
ornament  the  office  boasts — a fine  copy  of 
Rubens’s  44  Incredulity  de  St. -Thomas.” 

The  next  room  still  bears  the  name  of 
him  for  whom  it  was  prepared  by  Plantin 
— Justin  Lipsius,  the  learned  critic,  the 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


lum  at  Mayen  ce  in  1466  by  Fust  and  De  to  the  /‘Small  Library/'  commenced  by 
Qemsbeim;  and  the  Brevtanum  Ecelesiw  Plan  tin  in  1555.  The  larger  library,  on 
Sarum  (the  only  known  copy),  a breviary  the  ground-Hoor,  contains  9500  volumes, 
printed  at  Louvain  in  1499  by  Thierry  but  this  small  library  contains  the  odd 
Martens.  Among  the  illustrated  works  copies  of  works  bought  by  Plantin  as 
are  found  JEsopus,  printed  at  Antwerp  models,  and  books  annotated  by  Kiel, 
by  Gerard  Leeu  in  1486,  with  most  curb  Pulmann,  and  Moutanus,  used  in  prepar- 
ous  wood-eugravings,  and  Olivier  de  la  ing  their  works. 

Marche , le  Chevalier  liber t,  printed  at  Apart  from  the  business  letters  written 
Schiedam  in  1500,  with  amusing  illustra-  by  Plantin  and  his  successors,  their  ac- 
tions in  wood  cuts.  Here,  too,  we  find  count-books,  bank-books,  catalogues,  and 
the  Bible  of  Cardinal  Xiruenez.  printed  inventories,  are  the  letters  from  artists, 
at  Alcala  by  Broeario  in  1517,  a work  authors,  and  other  celebrated  men. 
which,  having  become  extremely  rare,  From  these  books  and  autograph  letters 
suggested  to  Plantin  the  idea  of  publish*  we  pa&$  into  the  rooms  devoted  to  wood 
ing  a more  complete  edition.  and  copperplate  engraving.  Ten  thou- 

Editions  of  the  Estiennes.  Elzevirs,  and  sand  blocks  bear  Urn  illustrations  used  by 
Aldines,  celebrated  impressions  from  the  Plantin  and  his  successors  in  their  publi- 
German  and  Rwiss  presses  of  Feyera-  cations. 

bend,  Wechelus,  Frobenius,  ami  Ulrich  Engravings  from  the  weHxl-carvings  of 
Zell,  French  impressions  of  Froissart  by  Christopher  Jegber,  portraits  of  emperors 
DeTournesin  1564ya  Livre  d’HcureS,  and  sold  by  Rubens  to  his  patron  and  friend 
other  works  from  the  presses  of  Vasco-  Balthasar  Moretus,  illustrations  for  mis 
san,  Gryphius,  and  Pigonchet,  till  the  sals  drawn  by  Pierre  van  der  Bore ht  and 
oaken  cases  and  tables  on  every  side,  la  engraved  by  Van  Lees t,  stand  most  prom 
these  rooms  are  also  found  superb  collec-  iuent  in  the  long  array  of  blocks  placed 
lions  of  the  family  china  since  the  six-  on  tables  and  walls.  Rome  exquisite  ink 
teenth  century,  drawings  on  wood  by  Erasmus  Quell  in, 

A stairway  of  six  steps  leads  us  down  prepared  for  the  engravers  Jegher  and  Van 
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Leest,  are  grouped  beside  the  frontispieces 
and  book  borders  designed  by  Ballain  of 
Paris. 

The  principal  artists  employed  by  the 
Plantin-Moretus  to  furnish  illustrations 
for  their  publications  were  Van  der 
Borcht  and  Erasmus  Quellin;  the  en- 
gravers Jegher,  Arnold  Nicolay,  Antoine 
Van  Leest,  Cornelius  Muller,  and  the 
Kampens. 

The  second  room  of  wood-engraving  is 
hung  in  gilded  leather,  and  contains  two 
antique  oak  cabinets  filled  with  rare  old 
porcelain  and  faience  of  value.  The 
wood-work  is  remarkably  fine,  having 
been  sculptured  in  1622  by  Paul  Dirickx. 

The  gallery  containing  the  engraved 
copperplate  is  filled  on  one  side  with 
broad  desks  upon  which  are  placed  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  2737  specimens  which 
the  Plantin  establishment  owned.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  folio  plates  in 
frames. 

Some  very  beautiful  frontispieces  de- 
signed by  Rubens  and  engraved  by  the 
Galles  are  among  the  folio  illustrations. 
The  most  valued  plates  are  those  prepared 
with  aqua-fortis — “Birds,”  by  Pierre  Bol. 
Proofs  from  these  are  extremely  rare. 

After  passing  through  the  gallery  of 
plates  we  enter  the  Directors  Hall,  a 
small  square  room,  the  walls  hung  in 
gilded  leather,  upon  which  are  many  fam- 
ily portraits  by  French  and  Flemish  ar- 
tists. A mantel  piece,  sculptured  by  Paul 
Dirickx,  over  which  is  placed  a charming 
landscape  by  Verdussen,  a cabinet  with 
vases  of  Japanese  porcelain,  and  a crystal 
chandelier  are  the  best  ornaments  of  the 
apartment. 

The  gallery  of  engravings  beyond  this 
Salle  de  la  Direction  contains,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  most  exquisite  art  trea- 
sures. It  was  commenced  by  the  Moretus 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  a time 
when  appreciation  and  taste  for  the  en- 
graver’s art  were  widely  cultivated.  Those 
on  exhibition  are  by  Antwerp  engravers 
of  the  pictures  of  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and 
Jordaens.  A proof  before  letter  of  Ru- 
bens’s portrait  by  himself,  now  in  Wind- 
sor Castle,  from  an  engraving  of  Paul 
Pontius,  Luc  Vosterman’s  engraving  of 
the  “Descent  from  the  Cross,”  in  Ant- 
werp cathedral,  are  the  finest  from  the 
pictures  of  this  master.  Jordaens  is  best 
represented  by  Pierre  Jode’s  engraving  of 
the  picture  in  the  Musee  de  Bruxelles, 
“St.  Martin.”  Vandyck’s  “Christ  au 


Roseau”  is  from  the  burin  of  Schelte  a 
Bolswert,  the  best  engraver  of  the  Flem- 
ish school.  There  are  several  superb 
proofs  of  portraits  painted  by  Vandyck 
and  engraved  by  Martin  van  den  Enden, 
one  of  them,  the  lovely  face  of  Louise  de 
Tassis,  in  the  Lichtenstein  Gallery  in 
Vienna,  is  engraved  by  Vermeulen. 

Instead  of  entering  the  Chambre  dee 
Privileges,  or  going  down  the  old  fifteenth 
century  staircase  of  oak  into  the  court 
around  which  we  have  been  passing  in 
the  story  above  the  rez-de  chaussee,  it  is 
better  to  go  up  a few  steps  and  enter  the 
hall  of  Antwerp  engravers,  situated  just 
over  the  book-shop  to  which  the  staircase 
would  have  led  us.  In  this  hall  are  col- 
lected the  works  of  artists  before  and  af- 
ter the  time  of  Rubens.  From  the  old  Ant- 
werp school  are  found  many  small  en- 
gravings of  Cornelius  Massijs  and  Cor- 
nelius Bos,  from  pictures  of  Titian’s, 
sketches  of  Pierre  and  Francis  Huys, 
and  Pierre  Perret.  Massijs  and  Huys  be- 
long to  the  most  ancient  engravers  of  this 
school.  Their  work  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, the  details  gracefully  given,  but  no 
grand  striving  for  effects.  Bos  and  Per- 
ret show  in  their  work  the  influence  of 
Italian  painting.  They  give  grand  effects 
of  light,  but  the  shadows  are  hard,  and 
the  picture  seems  uneven.  Huys  is  vig- 
orous but  monotonous;  he  seems  to  de- 
light in  portraying  coarse  scenes  of  popu- 
lar life. 

The  Sadelers,  like  all  engravers  of  their 
time  (sixteenth  century),  cultivated  deli- 
cacy of  outline  with  brilliant  effects  of 
light  in  their  plates.  The  Wierickx  also 
give  that  peculiar  breadth  of  light  and 
shadow  in  delicate  traceries  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  school  of  Rubens. 
The  Galles.  the  oldest  engravers  of  the 
great  master,  through  whose  superficial 
work  the  good  traditions  of  the  coming 
school  appeared,  are  represented  by  por- 
traits and  copies  of  Rubens.  Here  too 
are  some  exquisite  designs  of  the  famous 
architect  Vredeman  de  Vries,  who,  with 
Corneille  Floris,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Flemish  renaissance. 

The  engravers  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  represented  by  Jac. 
de  Gheyn  and  Nicolas  de  Bruyn  (both 
taking  De  Levde  for  model),  have  given  us 
fineness  and  realism  in  composition.  A 
mezzotint  by  Rubens  of  his  St.  Cather- 
ine, supposed  to  be  the  only  authentic 
one  of  this  master,  lies  beside  the  works 
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of  his  followers.  Soutman,  Louys,  Van 
Sompel,  and  De  Leeuw  form  a group 
whose  imitation  of  Rubens  brought  into 
the  Antwerp  school  of  engraving  large 
and  powerful  figures,  with  grand  effects 
of  chiar-oscuro,  but  they  failed  to  obtain 
the  softness  and  harmony  of  the  greater 
interpreters  of  the  Antwerp  masters. 

Among  the  painter -engravers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  represented  here,  the 
Teniers  find  large  space.  They,  with  Cor- 
nelius Schut,  Van  Nieulant,  and  De  Wael, 
contrast  forcibly  with  the  wondrously 
clear  school  of  Vandyck  and  his  follow- 
ers. There  are  many  mezzotint  engrav- 
ings displayed  in  the  desks  under  the  win- 
dows of  this  room,  among  them  the  imi- 
tators of  Vosterman  and  Pontius,  the  best 
after  Rubens.  Edelinck,  Van  Schuppen, 
and  Vermeulen  emigrated  to  Paris,  and 
established  the  school  whose  traditions 
are  transmitted  to  our  days,  and  consti- 
tute the  modern  style  of  engraving  with 
burin.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  the  numerous  artists  whose 
finest  works  are  preserved  here.  The 
aerial  traceries  of  the  Quellins,  the  black 
shades  of  Tassaert  (not  used  by  the  Ant- 
werp engravers),  the  works  of  Schelte  a 
Bolswert  and  his  brother  Boece,  with  Paul 
Pontius  and  Luc  Vosterman  — these  with 
their  large,  energetic  style,  their  pow- 
erful and  harmonious  coloring,  showed 
them  to  have  been  educated  in  the  studio 
of  tlie  great  painter.  They  raised  the 
school  of  engraving  in  Antwerp  to  its 
greatest  height. 

From  this  hall  of  engravers  we  enter 
two  small  rooms.  One  is  hung  in  gilded 
leather,  and  contains  a portrait  of  the 
last  proprietor  of  this  establishment,  Edou- 
ard Moijetus- Plan  tin.  The  bedroom  ad- 
joining is  furnished  in  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  occupied 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  house  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

A staircase  from  one  of  the  small  rooms 
leads  to  the  foundry  in  the  second  story. 
It  is  full  of  old  utensils,  furnaces,  melting- 
pots,  moulds,  cruets,  and  spoons,  while 
bellows,  tongs,  pincers,  and  lamps  lie  in 
perfect  order  on  every  side.  Above  the 
chimney  are  hung  the  “rules”  of  the 
printing-house,  and  the  desks  along  the 
room  are  full  of  specimens  printed  from 
the  various  types  in  all  stages  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Returning  down  the  stairway,  we  again 
pass  through  the  gallery  of  Antwerp  en- 
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gravers,  and  descend  to  the  court  by  the 
old  carved  oaken  stairway,  upon  which 
Balthasar  Moretus  III.  fixed  his  escutch- 
eon and  that  of  his  wife  when  he  was  en- 
nobled. 

Standing  again  in  the  court  at  the  foot 
of  this  staircase,  the  book-shop  is  on  our 
right.  We  again  enter  the  ground -floor, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a little  room  open- 
ing on  the  Rue  Haute,  three  steps  below 
the  pavement,  with  which  it  was  original- 
ly even.  It  is  lighted  from  this  street  by 
windows  formed  of  shutters  made  from 
little  squares  of  glass  framed  in  lead.  A 
glass  partition  separates  it  from  the  back 
shop.  On  the  desks  are  the  books  once 
exposed  for  sale,  mostly  liturgic  works, 
published  during  the  last  two  centuries 
of  the  Plantin  press.  A desk  stands  in 
the  corner  for  the  gargon  boutiquier ; it 
was  once  used  by  Jean  Moretus.  Upon 
it  is  a calendar  of  1595  and  money  scales. 
This,  indeed,  takes  thought  back  to  the 
time  when  ducats  and  Spanish  doubloons, 
rose-nobles  and  the  golden  florins  of  Co- 
logne, rixdalers  and  crowns,  filled  the 
“till,”  and  every  Saturday  night  the 
book-keeper  must  weigh  his  accounts! 

Too  often  the  gold  pieces  had  been  robbed 
of  a large  part  of  their  weight  under  the 
file  of  the  money-changers.  The  back 
shop  is  scant  of  furniture : a Flemish  side- 
board of  1(535,  with  table  and  desk  of  that 
period,  and  portraits  of  Jean  Moretus  and 
Martine  Plantin,  are  all  it  now  contains. 

The  New  Tapestry  Parlor  opens  from 
this  room.  It  is  full  of  Flemish  tapestries 
set  in  panels  of  the  walls.  They  repre- 
sent shepherds,  hunters,  and  the  market 
scenes  for  which  Flemish  artists  are  so  fa- 
mous. An  old  piano,  with  a copy  of  Ru- 
bens’s St.  Cecilia  upon  the  inside  of  the 
cover,  stands  near  the  windows  looking 
upon  the  street.  Its  tones  are  weird  and 
wiry,  but  it  once  soothed  and  charmed 
under  the  touch  of  the  child  Mozart.*  The 
door  opening  on  the  court  from  this  room 
is  most  remarkable.  It  is  of  oak  exqui- 
sitely carved.  It  is  formed  of  two  col- 
umns supporting  a pediment,  covered  with 
rich  ornaments  in  the  grotesque  style  of 
Italian  renaissance,  imitated  by  the  Flem- 
ish renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Figures  of  satyrs  combined  with  fantaslie 
animals,  real  fruits  in  imaginary  foliage 
carved  with  wondrous  delicacy,  carefully 
free  from  the  soil  of  dust,  astonish  us  by 
the  artist’s  subtle  knowledge  of  propor- 
♦ Doubtful.  It  may  have  been  used  by  Haydn. 
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cially  dangerous  dinner  l>etrayed  heroic  evy  other  day  of’  the  week,  from  his  late 
possibilities  in  his  nature  which,  being  breakfast- -time  for  some  hours  onward,  he 
otherwise  directed,  would  have  won  for  m i 1 > ■-  own  particular  window  of  the 
him  glory  upon  the  martial  field.  Philadelphia  Club  and  contemplated  dis 

In  minor  matters— that  is  to  say  in  all  paragingly  the  outside  world  over  the  top 
relations  of  life  not  pertaining  to  eating — of  his  magazine  or  newspaper.  At  four, 
Mr.  Port  was  very  much  what  was  to  be  precisely,  for  his  liver's  sake,  he  rode  in 
expected  of  him  from  his  birth  ami  from  the  Park:  and  for  so  stout  a gentleman 
Ink  environment.  Every  Sunday,  with  Mr.  Find  was  an  excellent  horseman.  On 
;m  exemplary  piety,  he  solitary  ip  the  rare  occasions  he  dined  at  bi§  cliih  TTsu- 
great  square  pc w m St  IVu-rS  that  had  ally  he  dined  out;  f<»r  while  general ly 
been  occupied  by  successive  generations  regarded  as  n.  very  disagreeable  person  at 
of  Pom  ever  since  the  year  irr-l.  when  dinners-  because  of  hi#  habit  of  finding 
the  existing  church  wtxs  completed.  Ev-  fault  with  hi$  food  on  the  dual  ground  of 
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hygiene  and  quality— be  was  in  social  de- 
mand because  his  presence  at  a dinner 
was  a sure  indication  that  the  giver  of  it 
had  a good  culinary  reputation;  and  in 
Philadelphia  such  a reputation  is  most 
highly  prized.  An  irrelevant  New  York 
person,  after  meeting  Mr.  Port  at  several 
of  the  serious  dinner  parties  peculiar  to 
Philadelphia,  had  described  him  as  the 
animated  skeleton;  and  had  supplement- 
ed this  discourteous  remark  with  the  still 
more  discourteous  observation  that  as  a 
feature  of  a feast  the  Egyptian  article 
was  to  be  preferred— because  it  did  not 
overeat  itself,  and  did  keep  its  mouth 
shut.  However,  Mr.  Port's  obvious  ro- 
tundity destroyed  what  little  point  was  to 
be  found  in  this  meagre  witticism ; and, 
if  it  had  not,  the  fact  is  well  known  in 
Philadelphia  that  New-Yorkers,  being  de- 
scended not  from  an  honorable  Quaker 
ancestry  but  from  successful  operators  in 
Wall  Street,  are  not  to  be  held  account- 
able for  their  unfortunate  but  unavoid- 
able manifestations  of  a frivolity  at  once 
inelegant  and  indecorus. 

In  regard  to  his  summers,  Mr.  Port — 
after  a month  spent  for  the  good  of  his 
liver  in  taking  the  waters  at  the  White 
Sulphur— of  course  went  to  Narragansett 
Pier.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an  incontro- 
vertible truth  that  a Philadelphian  of  a 
certain  class  who  missed  coming  to  the 
Pier  for  August  would  refuse  to  believe, 
for  that  year  at  least,  in  the  alternation 
of  the  four  seasons;  while  an  enforced 
absence  from  that  damply  delightful 
watering-place  for  two  successive  sum- 
mers very  probably  would  lead  to  a rejec- 
tion of  the  entire  Copernican  system. 

II. 

Being  well  advanced  in  years,  well  set- 
tled in  habits  of  a very  rigid  sort,  and  well 
provided  with  a highly  choleric  tempera- 
ment, Mr.  Hutchinson  Port  obviously  was 
not  the  sort  of  person  whom  any  intel- 
ligent ward  would  have  selected  for  a 
guardian.  And  equally  true  is  it  that 
Miss  Dorothy  Lee,  thus  thrust  by  Fate 
into  his  by  no  means  outstretched  arras, 
was  far  from  being  the  .sort  of  young 
woman  whom  even  an  uncle  with  strong- 
ly developed  guardianly  instincts  would 
have  selected  to  practise  upon  as  a ward. 
There  was  a certain  squareness  about  Dor- 
othy’s admirably  dimpled  chin  that  sug- 
gested forcibly  (at  least  to  a person  cool 
enough  not  to  be  affected  by  the  dimples) 
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a temperament  strongly  inclining  toward 
the  positive ; and  it  was  a matter  of  record 
that  when  an  argument  arose  as  to  the 
propriety  of  gratifying  some  desire  lying 
close  to  Dorothy’s  heart,  her  singularly 
fine  gray  eyes,  especially  if  the  argument 
seemed  to  be  going  against  her,  would  be 
lighted  up  by  a resolute  glitter  quite  start- 
ling to  contemplate.  In  point  of  fact, 
arguments  of  this  nature  had  not  arisen 
often;  for  the  late  Mrs.  Lee  had  been  a 
peace-at-any-price  sort  of  person,  and  for 
several  years  preceding  her  departure  for 
another  and  a better  world  had  suffered 
her  maternal  prerogatives  to  remain  en- 
tirely in  abeyance. 

“Poor  dear  mamma  and  I did  not  have 
a harsh  word  for  years,  Uncle  Hutchin- 
son,” Miss  Lee  explained,  in  the  course  of 
the  somewhat  animated  discussion  that 
arose  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Port’s  decla- 
ration that  a part  of  their  summer  would 
be  passed,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
custom,  at  the  White  Sulphur,  and  of 
Dorothy’s  declaration  that  she  did  not 
want  to  go  there.  This,  her  first  sum- 
mer in  America,  was  the  third  summer 
after  Mrs.  Lee’s  translation;  and  since 
Dorothy  had  come  into  colors  again  she 
naturally  wanted  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  “No,  not  a single  harsh  word  did 
we  ever  have.  We  always  agreed  per- 
fectly, you  know;  or  if  mamma  thought 
differently  at  first  she  always  ended  by 
seeing  that  my  view  of  the  matter  was 
the  right  one.  The  only  serious  differ- 
ence that  I remember  since  I was  quite  a 
little  girl  was  that  last  autumn  in  Paris; 
when  I had  everything  so  perfectly  ar- 
ranged for  a delightful  winter  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  when  mamma  was  com- 
pletely set  in  her  own  mind  that  we  must 
go  to  the  south  of  France.  Her  cough 
was  getting  very  bad  then,  you  know," 
and  she  said  that  a winter  in  Russia  cer- 
tainly would  kill  her.  I don’t  think  it 
would  have  killed  her,  at  least  not  es- 
pecially; but  the  doctor  backed  mamma 
up— and  said  some  horrid  things  to  me 
in  his  polite  French  way — and  declared 
that  St.  Petersburg  was  not  even  to  be 
thought  of. 

“And  so,  when  I found  that  they  were 
both  against  me  that  way,  of  course  I sac- 
rificed my  own  feelings  and  told  mamma 
that  I would  do  just  what  she  wanted. 

And  mamma  cried  and  kissed  me,  and 
said  that  I was  an  angel:  wasn't  it  sweet 
of  her?  To  be  sure,  though,  she  was  hav- 
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ing  her  own  way,  and  I wasn’t;  and  I 
think  that  I was  an  angel  myself,  for  I 
did  want  to  go  to  Russia  dreadfully.  Af- 
ter all,  as  things  turned  out,  we  might  al- 
most as  well  have  gone;  for  poor  dear 
mamma,  you  know,  died  that  winter  any- 
way. But  I’m  glad  I did  what  I could  to 
please  her,  and  that  she  called  me  an  angel 
for  doing  it.  Don’t  you  think  that  I was 
one?  And  don’t  you  feel,  sir,  that  it  is 
something  of  an  honor  to  be  an  angel’s 
uncle  ? 

“ Now  suppose  I kiss  you  right  on  your 
dear  little  bald  spot,  and  that  we  make  up 
our  minds  not  to  go  to  that  horrid  sul- 
phur place  at  all.  Everybody  says  that 
it  is  old-fashioned  and  stupid;  and  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  an  American  watering- 
place  that  I want  to  see,  you  know.  It 
would  have  been  all  very  well  if  we’d 
gone  there  while  I was  in  mourning,  and 
had  to  be  proper  and  quiet  and  retired, 
and  all  that;  but  I’m  not  in  mourning 
any  longer,  Uncle  Hutchinson — and  you 
haven’t  said  yet  how  you  like  this  break- 
fast gown.  Do  you  have  to  be  told  that 
white  lace  over  pale  blue  silk  is  very  be- 
coming to  your  angel  niece,  Uncle  Hutch- 
inson ? And  now  you  shall  have  your 
kiss,  and  then  the  matter  will  be  settled.” 
With  which  words  Miss  Lee — a somewhat 
bewildering  but  unquestionably  delight- 
ful effect  in  blond  and  blue — fluttered  up 
to  her  elderly  relative,  embraced  him  with 
a graceful  energy,  and  bestowred  upon  his 
bald  spot  the  promised  kiss. 

“ But — but  indeed,  my  dear,”  responded 
Mr.  Port,  when  he  had  emerged  from  Miss 
Lee’s  enfolding  arms,  “you  know*  that  go- 
ing to  the  White  Sulphur  is  not  a mere 
matter  of  pleasure  with  me;  it  is  one  of 
hygienic  necessity.  You  forget,  Doro- 
thy”— Mr.  Port  spoke  with  a most  earnest 
seriousness — “ you  forget  my  liver.” 

“Now,  Uncle  Hutchinson,  what  is  the 
use  of  talking  about  your  liver  that  way? 
Haven’t  you  told  me  a great  many  times 
already  that  it  is  a hereditary  liver,  and 
that  nothing  you  can  do  to  it  ever  will 
make  it  go  right?  And  if  it  is  bound  to 
go  wrong  anyway,  why  can’t  you  just  try 
to  forget  all  about  it  and  have  as  pleasant 
a time  as  possible?  That’s  the  doctrine 
that  I always  preached  to  poor  dear  mam- 
ma—she  had  a hereditary  liver  too,  you 
know— and  it’s  a very  good  one. 

“Anyhow,  I’ve  heard  mamma  say 
countless  times  that  Saratoga  was  a won- 
derfully good  place  for  livers:  now  why 


can’t  we  go  there?  Mamma  always  said 
that  Saratoga  was  simply  delightful  — 
horse-racing  going  on  all  the  time,  and 
lovely  drives,  and  lowing  on  the  lake, 
and  dancing  all  night  long,  and  all  sorts 
of  lovely  things.  Let’s  go  to  Saratoga, 
Uncle  Hutchinson  ! Mamma  said  that  the 
food  there  was  delicious — and  you  know 
you  always  are  grumbling  about  the  food 
those  sulphur  people  give  you. 

“But  what  really  would  be  best  of  all 
for  you, Uncle  Hutchinson,”  Miss  Lee  con- 
tinued, with  increasing  animation,  “is 
Carlsbad.  Yes,  that’s  what  you  really 
want — and  while  you  are  drinking  the 
horrid  waters  I can  be  having  a nice  time, 
you  know.  Then,  when  you  have  finish- 
ed your  course,  we  can  take  a run  into 
Switzerland;  and  after  that,  in  the  au- 
tumn, we  might  go  over  to  Vienna — you 
will  be  delighted  with  the  Vienna  restau- 
rants, and  they  do  have  such  good  white 
wines  there.  And  then,  from  Vienna, 
we  really  can  go  on  and  have  a winter 
in  Russia.  Just  think  how  perfectly  de- 
lightful it  will  be  to  drive  about  in 
sledges,  all  wrapped  up  in  furs”  — Mr. 
Port  shuddered:  he  detested  cold  weather 
— “ and  to  go  to  the  court  balls,  and  even, 
perhaps,  to  be  present  the  next  time  they 
assassinate  the  Czar!  Oh,  what  a good 
time  we  are  going  to  have ! Do  write  at 
once,  this  very  day,  Uncle  Hutchinson,  to 
Carlsbad  and  engage  our  rooms.” 

To  a person  of  Mr.  Port's  staid,  deliber- 
ate temperament  this  rapid  outlining  of  a 
year  of  foreign  travel,  and  this  prompt 
assumption  that  the  outline  was  to  be  im- 
mediately filled  in  and  made  a reality, 
was  upsetting.  His  mental  processes 
were  of  the  Philadelphia  sort,  and  when 
Miss  Lee  had  completed  the  sketch  of  her 
European  project  he  still  was  engaged  in 
consideration  of  her  argument  in  favor  of 
throwing  over  the  White  Sulphur  for 
Saratoga.  However,  he  had  comprehend- 
ed enough  of  her  larger  plan  to  perceive 
that  by  accepting  Saratoga  promptly  he 
might  be  spared  the  necessity  of  combat- 
ing a far  more  serious  assault  upon  his 
peace  of  mind  and  digestion.  Travel  of 
any  sort  was  loathsome  to  Mr.  Port,  for  it 
involved  much  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
eating. 

“ Very  well,”  he  said,  but  not  cheerful- 
ly, for  this  was  the  first  time  in  a great 
many  years  that  he  had  not  made  and 
acted  upon  plans  shaped  wholly  in  his 
own  interest,  “ we  will  try  Saratoga,  since 
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you  so  especially  desire  it;  but  if  the  wa- 
ters affect  my  liver  unfavorably  we  shall 
go  to  the  White  Sulphur  at  once.” 

“ What ! We  are  not  to  go  to  Carlsbad, 
then  ? Oh,  Uncle  Hutchinson,  I had  set 
my  heart  upon  it!  Don’t,  now  don’t  be 
in  a hurry  to  say  positively  that  we  won’t 
go.  Think  how  much  good  the  waters 
will  do  you,  and  think  of  what  a lovely 
time  you  can  have  when  your  course  is 
over,  and  you  can  eat  just  as  much  as  you 
want  of  anything!” 

But  even  by  this  blissful  prospect  Mr. 
Port  was  not  to  be  lured;  and  Dorothy, 
who  combined  a good  deal  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  with  her  presumable  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  perceived  that  it  was 
the  part  of  prudence  not  further  to  press 
for  larger  victory. 

“ And  from  Saratoga,  of  course,  we  shall 
go  to  the  Pier,”  said  Mr.  Port,  but  with  a 
certain  aggressiveness  of  tone  that  gave 
to  his  assertion  the  air  of  a proposition  in 
support  of  which  argument  might  be  re- 
quired. 

“To  Narragansett,  you  mean?  Oh, 
certainly.  From  what  several  people 
have  told  me  about  Narragansett  I think 
that  it  must  be  quite  entertaining,  and  I 
want  to  see  it.  And  of  course,  Uncle 
Hutchinson,  even  if  I didn’t  care  about  it 
at  all,  I should  go  all  the  same;  for  I 
want  to  fall  in  exactly  with  your  plans 
and  put  you  to  as  little  trouble  as  possi- 
ble, you  know.  For  if  your  angel  wasn’t 
willing  to  be  self-sacrificing,  she  really 
wouldn’t  be  an  angel  at  all.” 

Pleasing  though  this  statement  of  Early 
Christian  sentiment  was,  it  struck  Mr. 
Port — as  he  subsequently  revolved  it  slow- 
ly in  his  slowly  moving  mind — as  lacking 
a little  on  the  side  of  practicality;  for 
Miss  Lee,  so  far,  unquestionably  had  con- 
trived to  upset  with  a fine  equanimity 
every  one  of  his  plans  that  was  not  abso- 
lutely identical  with  her  own. 

III. 

On  the  whole,  the  Saratoga  expedition 
was  not  a success.  Even  on  the  journey, 
coining  up  by  the  limited  train,  Miss  Lee 
was  not  favorably  impressed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  fellow-passengers.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  men  in  the  car  (most  of 
whom  immediately  betook  themselves  to 
the  bar-room,  euphoniously  styled  a buffet, 
at  the  head  of  the  train)  were  of  a type 
that  would  have  suggested  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  American  life  that  variety  of  it 


which  is  found  seated  in  the  high  places 
of  the  government  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  the  aggressively  dressed  and 
too  abundantly  jewelled  female  compan- 
ions of  these  men,  heavily  built,  heavy- 
broived,  with  faces  marked  in  hard  lines, 
and  with  aggressive  eyes  schooled  to  look 
out  upon  the  world  with  a necessarily  em- 
phatic self-assertion,  were  of  a type  that, 
without  special  knowledge  of  American 
ways,  was  entirely  recognizable.  Albeit 
Miss  Lee,  having  spent  much  time  in  the 
mixed  society  of  various  European  water- 
ing-places, was  not  by  any  means  an  un- 
sophisticated young  person,  and  was  not 
at  all  a squeamish  one,  she  was  sensibly 
relieved  by  finding  that  the  chair  next  to 
hers  was  occupied  by  a silvery-haired  old 
lady  of  the  most  unquestionable  respecta- 
bility; and  her  composure  was  further  re- 
stored, presently,  by  the  return  to  his 
chair,  on  the  other  side  of  her,  of  Mr.  Port ; 
who  had  betaken  himself  to  what  the  con- 
ductor had  told  him  was  the  smoking- 
room,  and  who,  finding  himself  in  a bar- 
room, surrounded  by  a throng  of  hard- 
drinking,  foul-mouthed  men,  had  sacri- 
ficed his  much-loved  cigar  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  such  distinctly  offensive 
surroundings. 

At  their  hotel,  and  elsewhere,  Miss  Lee 
and  her  uncle  encountered  many  of  their 
fellow  - passengers  by  the  limited  train, 
together  with  others  of  a like  sort  that 
previous  trains  had  brought  thither;  and 
while,  on  the  whole,  these  were  about  bal- 
anced by  a more  desirable  class  of  visitors, 
they  were  in  such  force  as  to  give  to  the 
life  of  the  place  a very  positive  tone. 

At  the  end  of  a week  Dorothy  avowTed 
herself  disappointed.  “ I never  did  think 
much  of  poor  dear  mamma’s  taste,  you 
know,  Uncle  Hutchinson,”  she  said  with 
her  customary  frankness,  “and  what  she 
found  to  like  in  this  place  I’m  sure  I can't 
imagine.  It's  tawdry  and  it’s  vulgar; 
and  as  for  its  morals,  I think  that  it’s 
worse  than  Monte  Carlo.  I suppose  that 
there  is  a nice  side  to  it,  for  I do  see  a few 
nice  people;  but,  somehow,  they  all  seem 
to  stand  off  from  each  other  as  though 
they  were  afraid  here  to  take  any  chances 
at  all  with  strangers.  And  I don't  blame 
them,  Uncle  Hutchinson,  for  I feel  just 
that  way  myself.  What  you  ought  to 
have  done  was  to  have  hired  a cottage, 
and  then  people  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  about  us;  and  when 
they'd  found  that  we  were  not  all  sorts  of 
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horrid  things  we  should  have  got  into  the 
right  set,  and  no  doubt,  at  least  if  we’d 
staid  here  through  August,  we  should 
have  had  a very  nice  time. 

“ But  we're  not  having  a nice  time, 
here  at  this  noisy  hotel,  Uncle  Hutchin- 
son, where  the  band  can’t  keep  quiet  for 
half  an  hour  at  a time,  and  where  the 
only  notion  that  people  seem  to  have  of 
amusement  is  to  overdress  themselves 
and  wear  diamonds  to  dinner  and  sit  in 
crowds  on  the  verandas  and  dance  at 
night  with  any  stranger  who  can  get 
another  stranger  to  introduce  him  and  to 
drive  over  on  fine  afternoons  to  that  place 
by  the  lake  and  drink  mixed  drinks  until 
some  of  them  actually  get  tipsy.  I real- 
ly think  that  it  all  is  positively  horrid. 
And  so  I’m  quite  willing  now  to  go  to  the 
White  Sulphur.  It  is  stupid,  I know, 
but  I’ve  always  heard  that  it  is  intensely 
respectable.  I will  get  my  packing  all 
done  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  start  to- 
morrow morning;  and  I think  that  you’d 
better  go  and  telegraph  for  rooms  right 
away.” 

But  to  Dorothy’s  surprise,  and  also  to 
her  chagrin,  Mr.  Port  refused  to  entertain 
her  proposition.  He  fully  agreed  with 
her  in  her  derogatory  estimate  of  Sara- 
toga life  as  found  at  Saratoga  hotels;  and 
he  cherished  also  a private  grief  incident 
to  his  (mistaken)  belief  that  the  cooking 
was  not  so  good  as  he  remembered  it, 
bright  in  the  glamour  of  his  sound  diges- 
tion in  his  youthful  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  waters  certainly  were 
having  a most  salutary  effect  upon  his 
liver;  and  the  move  to  Virginia  would 
involve  spending  two  days  of  hot  weather 
in  toilsome  travel,  sustained  only  by  such 
food  as  rail  way  restaurants  afford.  There- 
fore Mr.  Port  declared  decidedly  that  until 
the  end  of  July  they  would  remain  where 
they  were  — and  so  gave  his  niece  the 
doubtful  pleasure  of  an  entirely  new  ex- 
perience by  compelling  her  to  do  some- 
thing that  she  did  not  want  to  do  at  all. 
It  was  a comfort  to  Mr.  Port,  in  later 
years,  to  remember  that  he  had  got  ahead 
of  Dorothy  once,  anyhow. 

Being  a very  charming  young  person, 
Miss  Lee  could  not,  of  course,  be  grumpy; 
yet  grurnpiness  certainly  would  have  been 
the  proper  word  with  which  to  describe 
her  mood  during  her  last  fortnight  at 
Saratoga  had  she  not  possessed  such  ex- 
traordinarily fine  gray  eyes  and  such  an 
admirably  dimpled  chin.  The  fact  must 


be  admitted  that  she  contrived  to  make 
her  uncle’s  life  so  much  of  a burden  to 
him  that  his  staying  powers  were  strain- 
ed to  the  utmost.  Indeed,  he  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  could  not  have  held  out 
against  such  tactics  for  another  week; 
and  he  perceived  that  he  had  done  in- 
justice to  his  departed  sister  in  thinking 
— as  he  certainly  had  thought,  and  even 
had  expressed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  writing— that  in  permitting  her  Euro- 
pean movements  to  be  shaped  in  accord- 
ance with  her  daughter’s  fancies  she  had 
exhibited  an  inexcusable  weakness. 

It  was  a relief  to  Mr.  Port’s  mind,  and 
also  to  his  digestion  — for  Dorothy’s 
grumpiness  produced  an  effect  distinctly 
bilious — when  the  end  of  July  arrived 
and  his  own  and  his  charming  ward’s 
views  once  more  were  brought  into  har- 
mony by  the  move  to  Narragansett  Pier. 
Fortunately,  while  somewhat  disposed  to 
stand  upon  her  own  rights,  Miss  Lee  was 
not  a person  who  bore  malice;  a pleasing 
fact  that  became  manifest  on  the  moment 
that  she  began  to  pack  her  trunks. 

44 1 am  afraid,  Uncle  Hutchinson,”  she 
observed,  on  the  morning  that  this  impor- 
tant step  toward  departure  was  taken — 44 1 
am  afraid  that  during  the  past  week  or  so 
your  angel  may  not  have  been  quite  as 
much  of  an  angel  as  usual.” 

44No,”  replied  Mr.  Port,  with  a collo- 
quial disregard  of  grammatical  construc- 
tion, and  with  perhaps  unnecessary  em- 
phasis, 44 1 don’t  think  she  has.” 

44  But  from  this  moment  onward,”  Dor- 
othy continued,  courteously  ignoring  her 
uncle’s  not  too  courteous  interpolation, 
and  airily  relegating  into  oblivion  the  re- 
cent past,  “she  expects  to  manifest  her 
angelic  qualities  to  an  extent  that  will 
make  her  appear  quite  unfit  for  earth. 
Very  possibly  she  may  even  grow  a pair 
of  wings  and  fly  quite  away  from  you,  sir 
— right  up  among  the  clouds,  where  the 
other  angels  are!  And  how  would  you 
like  that,  Uncle  Hutchinson  ?” 

In  the  sincere  seclusion  of  his  inner  con 
sciousness  Mr.  Port  admitted  the  thought 
that  if  Dorothy  had  resolved  herself  into 
an  angelic  vol-au-vent  (a  simile  that  came 
naturally  to  his  mind)  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  fortnight  he  probably  would 
have  accepted  the  situation  with  a com- 
mendable equanimity.  But  what  he  act- 
ually said  was  that  her  departure  in  this 
aerated  fashion  would  make  him  profound- 
ly miserable.  Mr.  Port  was  a little aston- 
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ished  at  himself  when  he  was  delivered  of 
this  gallant  speech ; for  gallant  speeches, 
as  he  very  well  knew,  were  not  at  all  in 
his  line. 

On  the  amicable  basis  thus  established, 
Miss  Lee  and  her  guardian  resumed  their 
travels;  and,  excepting  only  Mr.  Port’s  per- 
sonal misery  incident  to  the  alimentary 
exigencies  of  railway  transportation,  their 
journey  from  the  central  region  of  New 
York  to  the  seaboard  of  Rhode  Island  was 
accomplished  without  misadventure. 

IV. 

In  regard  to  Narragansett  Pier,  Miss 
Lee’s  opinions,  the  which  she  was  neither 
slow  in  forming  nor  unduly  cautious  in 
expressing,  at  first  were  unfavorable. 

4 4 And  so  this  is  4 the  Pier,’  is  it  ?”  she 
observed  in  a tone  by  no  means  expres- 
sive of  approval  as  she  stood  on  the  hotel 
veranda  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  and 
contemplated  the  rather  limited  prospect 
that  was  bounded  at  one  end  by  the  Casino 
and  at  the  other  by  the  coal  elevator.  4 4 If 
those  smelly  little  stones  out  there  are 
4 the  Rocks  ’ that  people  talk  about  at  such 
a rate  I must  confess  that  I am  disappointed 
in  them  ” — Mr.  Port  hastened  to  assure  her 
that  the  ttocks  were  in  quite  a different 
direction;  44 and  if  that  is  the  Casino, 
while  it  seems  a nice  sort  of  a place,  I re- 
ally think  that  they  might  have  managed 
the  arch  so  as  not  to  have  that  horrid  green 
house  showing  under  it.  And  what  little 
poor  affairs  the  hotels  are ! Really,  Uncle 
Hutchinson,  I don’t  see  what  there  is  in 
this  little  place  to  make  a fuss  about.” 

44  Dorothy,”  replied  Mr.  Port,  with  much 
solemnity,  44  you  evidently  forget — though 
I certainly  have  mentioned  the  fact  to  you 
repeatedly — that  the  climate  of  this  por- 
tion of  Rhode  Island  is  the  most  distinc- 
tively antibilious  climate  to  be  found  upon 
the  whole  coast  of  North  America.  For 
persons  possessing  delicate  livers — ” 

44  Oh,  bother  delicate  livers — at  least,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Uncle  Hutchinson,”  for 
an  expression  of  such  positive  pain  had 
come  into  Mr.  Port’s  face  at  this  irreverent 
reference  to  an  organ  that  he  regarded  as 
sacred  that  even  Dorothy  was  forced  to 
make  some  sort  of  an  apology.  44  Of 
course  I don’t  want  to  bother  your  poor 
liver  more  than  it  is  bothered  anyway; 
but,  you  know,  I haven’t  got  a liver,  and 
I don’t  care  for  climates  a bit.  What  I 
mean  is : what  do  people  do  here  to  have  a 
good  time  ?” 


44  In  the  morning,”  replied  Mr.  Port, 
“they  bathe,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
drive  to  the  Point.  This  morning  we  shall 
bathe,  Dorothy— bathing  is  an  admirable 
liver  tonic — and  this  afternoon  we  shall 
drive  to  the  Point.” 

4 4 Good  heavens ! Is  that  all  ?”  exclaimed 
Miss  Lee.  44  Why,  it’s  worse  than  Sarato- 
ga. Do  you  mean  to  say,  Uncle  Hutchin- 
son, that  people  don’t  dance  here,  and  don’t 
go  yachting,  and  don’t  have  lunch  parties, 
and  don’t  play  tennis,  and  don't  even 
have  afternoon  teas  ?” 

44 1 believe  that  some  of  these  things  are 
done  here,”  replied  Mr.  Port,  in  a tone 
that  implied  that  such  frivolities  were 
quite  beyond  the  lines  of  his  own  personal 
interests.  44  Yes,”  he  continued,  44 1 am 
sure  that  all  of  them  are  done  here  now — 
for  the  Pier  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  Dor- 
othy. The  quiet  air  of  intense  respect- 
ability that  characterized  Narragansett 
when  it  was  the  resort  only  of  a few  of 
the  best  families  of  Philadelphia  has  de- 
parted from  it — I fear  forever!  But, 
thank  Heaven,  its  climatic  characteristics 
remain  intact.  When  you  are  older,  Dor- 
othy, and  your  liver  asserts  itself,  you  will 
appreciate  this  incomparable  climate  at  its 
proper  value.” 

44  Well,  it  hasn’t  asserted  itself  yet,  you 
know;  and  I must  say  I’m  devoutly 
thankful  that  something  has  happened  to 
wake  up  the  quiet  and  intensely  respect- 
able Philadelphians  before  I had  to  come 
here.  But  I’m  very  glad,  dear  Uncle 
Hutchinson,”  Miss  Lee  continued,  win- 
ningly,  “that  this  climate  is  so  good  for 
you,  and  I’m  sure  I hope  that  you  won’t 
have  a single  bilious  attack  all  the  time 
that  you  are  here.  And  you’ll  take  your 
angel  to  the  dances,  and  to  see  the  ten- 
nis, and  you’ll  give  her  lunch  parties,  and 
you’ll  take  her  yachting,  won’t  you,  you 
dear?  But  I know  you  will;  and  if  this 
were  not  such  a very  conspicuous  place, 
and  might  make  a scandal,  I’d  give  you  a 
very  sweet  kiss  to  pay  you  in  advance  for 
all  the  trouble  that  you  are  going  to  take 
to  make  your  angel  enjoy  herself.  You 
needn’t  bother  about  the  teas,  Uncle 
Hutchinson — for  the  most  part  they’re 
only  women,  and  stupid.” 

Being  still  somewhat  cast  down  by 
painful  memories  of  that  trying  final  fort- 
night in  Saratoga,  during  which  he  and 
his  niece  had  pulled  so  strongly  in  oppo- 
site directions,  Mr.  Port  heard  with  a live- 
ly alarm  this  declaration  of  a plan  of  cam- 
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paign  which,  if  carried  out,  would  wreck 
hopelessly  his  own  comfort  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind.  Obviously,  this  was  no 
time  for  faltering.  If  the  catastrophe 
was  to  be  averted,  he  must  speak  out  at 
once  and  with  a decisive  energy. 

“I  need  not  tell  you,  Dorothy,”  he  be- 
gan, speaking  in  a most  grave  and  ear- 
nest tone,  “that  it  is  my  desire  to  dis- 
charge in  the  amplest  and  kindest  man- 
ner my  duties  toward  you  as  a guar- 
dian— ” 

“I’m  sure  of  it,  and  of  course  you 
n&edn’t  tell  me,  you  dearest  dear — and 
we  might  begin  with  just  a little  lunch 
to-day.  The  breakfast  was  horrid,  and  I 
didn’t  get  half  enough  even  of  what  there 
was.” 

“But  I must  say  now,”  Mr.  Port  went 
on — keenly  regretting  the  unfortunate  be- 
ginning that  he  had  given  to  his  declara- 
tion of  independence,  but  judiciously  ig- 
noring Dorothy’s  shrewd  perversion  of  it 
— “ that  your  several  suggestions  literally 
are  impossibilities.  I admit  that  dancing 
for  a short  period,  at  about  an  hour  after 
each  meal,  is  an  admirable  exercise  that 
produces  a most  salutary  effect  upon  the 
digestive  apparatus;  but  persistent  dan- 
cing until  an  unduly  late  period  of  the 
night  is  a practice  as  unhygienic  as,  in 
the  mixed  company  of  a watering-place, 
it  is  socially  objectionable. 

41  Tennis  is  an  absurdity  worthy  of  the 
vacuous  minds  of  those  who  engage  in  it. 
To  suggest  that.  I shall  sit  in  a cramped 
position  in  a draughty  gallery  for  several 
hours  at  a stretch  in  order  to  watch  empty- 
headed  young  men  playing  a perverted 
form  of  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  across 
a net,  is  to  imply  that  they  and  I are  upon 
the  same  intellectual  level;  and  this,  I 
trust,  is  not  the  case. 

“As  you  certainly  should  remember, 
Dorothy,  all  persons  of  a bilious  habit  suf- 
fer severely  from  sea-sickness ; a fact  that, 
of  course,  disposes  effectually  of  your 
yachting  plans.  For  you  are  not  desirous, 
I am  sure,  of  purchasing  your  own  selfish 
enjoyment — if  you  possibly  can  have  en- 
joyment on  board  a yacht  —at  the  cost  of 
my  intense  personal  misery. 

“But  in  regard  to  the  lunches,  my 
dear,”  Mr.  Port’s  tone  softened  percepti- 
bly, “there  certainly  is  something  to  be 
said.  The  food  here  at  the  hotel  I admit 
is  atrocious,  and  at  the  Casino  it  is  pos- 
sible occasionally  to  procure  something 
eatable.  Yes,  I shall  have  much  plea- 


sure in  giving  a lunch  this  very  morning 
to  my  angel  ” (Mr.  Port,  warming  in  ad- 
vance under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
croquette  and  salad  that  he  intended  to 
order,  became  playful),  “for  what  you 
said  in  regard  to  the  breakfast,  Dorothy, 
was  quite  true — it  was  abominable.  If 
you  will  excuse  me,  I will  just  step  down 
to  the  Casino  now  and  give  my  order; 
then  things  will  be  all  ready  for  us  when 
we  get  back  from  the  bath.” 

And  such  was  Miss  Lee’s  generalship 
that  she  rested  content  with  her  success 
in  one  direction,  and  deferred  until  a 
more  convenient  season  her  further  de- 
mands. She  was  a reasonable  young  wo- 
man, and  was  quite  satisfied  with  accom- 
plishing one  thing  at  a time. 

V. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Dorothy  ad- 
vanced her  second  parallel.  In  the  in- 
terval they  had  bathed  every  morning 
and  had  driven  to  the  Point  every  after- 
noon, and  they  had  held  converse  upon 
the  veranda  of  the  hotel  every  evening 
until  ten  o’clock  with  certain  eminently 
respectable  people  from  Philadelphia,  by 
whom  Dorothy  was  bored,  as  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  confess,  almost  to  desperation. 
Further,  Mr.  Port  had  given  a lunch  party 
to  which  these  same  Philadelphians  were 
invited:  and  his  niece  had  informed  him, 
when  the  festivity  was  at  an  end,  that  if 
he  did  anything  like  that  again  she  cer- 
tainly would  either  run  away  or  drown 
herself.  Any  trials  in  this  world  or  any 
dangers  in  the  next,  she  declared,  were 
preferable  to  sitting  opposite  to  such  a 
person  as  Mrs.  Logan  Rittenhouse,  who 
talked  nothing  but  uninteresting  scandal 
and  crochet,  and  next  to  Mr.  Pennington 
Brown,  who  talked  only  about  peoples’ 
great-grand  fathers  and  great-aunts. 

It  was  with  a lively  alarm  that  Mr. 
Port  noted  these  signs  of  discontent,  to- 
gether with  returning  symptoms  of  the 
grumpiness  which  had  disturbed  his  com- 
fort and  digestion  at  Saratoga;  and  it  was 
most  selfishly  in  his  own  self-interest  that 
he  tried  to  think  of  something  that  would 
afford  his  niece  amusement.  Miss  Lee, 
when  she  perceived  that  her  intelligent- 
ly laid  plans  were  working  successfully, 
graciously  was  pleased  to  assist  him. 

“It  is  a great  pity,  Uncle  Hutchinson,” 
she  vouchsafed  to  remark  on  the  fourth 
day  of  suppressed  domestic  sunshine, 
“that  you  don’t  like  tennis.  Don’t  you 
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think,  for  your  an  gel’s  sake,  that  you 
could  go  for  just  a little  while  this  after- 
noon ? There’s  going  to  be  a capital 
match  this  afternoon,  and  your  angel 
does  so  want  to  see  it.  You  haven’t  been 
very — very  agreeable  the  past  two  or 
three  days,  you  dear,  and  I fear  that  your 
liver  must  be  a little  out  of  order.  Real- 
ly, you  haven’t  given  your  angel  a sin- 
gle chance  to  be  affectionate— and  unless 
she  can  be  affectionate  and  sweet  and 
clinging,  and  things  like  that,  you  know, 
your  poor  angel  is  not  happy  at  all.  Sup- 
pose we  try  the  tennis  for  just  half  an 
hour  or  so  ? It  won’t  be  much  of  a sac- 
rifice for  you,  and  it  will  make  your 
angel  so  happy  that  she  will  make  her- 
self dearer  to  you  than  ever,  you  precious 
thing.” 

This  form  of  address  was  disconcerting 
to  Mr.  Port,  for  during  the  period  to  which 
Miss  Lee  referred  he  certainly  had  been 
trying — not  very  cleverly,  perhaps,  for 
such  efforts  were  not  at  all  in  his  line, 
but  still  to  the  best  of  his  ability — to  make 
himself  as  agreeable  as  possible;  and  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  niece  to  be  an- 
gelic, of  which  she  spoke  so  confidently, 
he  could  .not  but  think  had  fallen  rather 
more  than  a little  short  of  absolute  suc- 
cess. The  one  ray  of  comfort  that  he  ex- 
tracted from  Dorothy’s  utterance  was  her 
feference  to  herself  as  his  angel;  he  had 
come  to  understand  that  the  use  of  this 
term  was  a sign  of  fair  weather,  and  he 
valued  it  accordingly.  But  even  for  the 
sake  of  fair  weather  Mr.  Port  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  expose  his  elderly  joints  to 
the  draughty  discomforts  of  the  galleries 
overhanging  the  tennis-court ; and  he  said 
so,  pretty  decidedly.  Almost  anything 
else  he  was  willing  to  do,  he  added,  but 
that  particular  thing  he  would  not  do  at 
all. 

“As  you  please,  Uncle  Hutchinson,” 
Dorothy  answered,  in  a tone  of  gloomy 
resignation.  “I  am  used  to  hearing  that. 
It  is  just  what  poor  dear  mamma  used  to 
say.  She  always  was  willing,  you  know, 
to  do  everything  but  the  thing  that  I 
wanted  her  to  do.  I remember,  just  to 
mention  a single  instance,  how  mamma 
broke  up  & delightful  water  party  on 
Windermere  that  Sir  Gordon  Graham 
had  arranged  expressly  for  us.  The 
weather  was  rather  misty,  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  up  there,  you  know,  but  nothing  worth 
minding  when  you  are  well  wrapped  up. 
But  mamma  said  that  if  she  went  out  in 


such  a drizzle  she  knew  her  cough  would 
be  ever  so  much  worse— and  of  course  she 
couldn’t  really  know  that  it  would  be 
worse,  for  nobody  truly  knows  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  do  to  them — and  so 
she  wouldn’t  go.  And  Sir  Gordon  was 
very  much  hurt  about  it,  and  never  came 
near  us  again.  And  unless  I’m  very 
much  mistaken,  Uncle  Hutchinson,  mam- 
ma’s selfishness  that  day  lost  me  the 
chance  of  being  Lady  Graham.  So  I’m 
used  to  being  treated  in  this  way,  and  you 
needn’t  at  all  mind  refusing  me  every- 
thing that  I ask.”  And,  being  delivered 
of  this  discourse,  Miss  Lee  lapsed  into  a 
condition  of  funereal  gloom. 

At  the  end  of  another  twenty -four 
hours  Mr.  Port  knuckled  under.  “ I have 
been  thinking,  Dorothy,”  he  said, 4 ‘about 
what  you  were  saying  about  tennis.  It’s 
a beastly  game,  but  since  you  insist  upon 
seeing  it  I’ll  take  you  for  a little  while 
this  afternoon.”  This  was  not  the  most 
gracious  form  of  words  in  which  an  invi- 
tation could  be  couched;  but  Dorothy, 
who  was  not  a stickler  for  forms  pro- 
vided she  was  successful  in  results,  ac- 
cepted it  with  alacrity.  Later  in  the 
day,  as  they  returned  from  the  Casino, 
she  declared  : 

“Your  angel  has  had  a lovely  after- 
noon, Uncle  Hutchinson,  and  she  is  sure 
that  you  have  had  a lovely  afternoon  too. 
And  now  that  you’ve  found  what  fun 
there  is  in  looking  at  tennis,  we’ll  go 
every  day,  won’t  we,  dear?  Sometimes, 
you  know,  you  are  just  a little,  just  a very 
little  prejudiced  about  things;  but  you 
are  so  good  and  sweet-tempered  that  your 
prejudices  never  last  long,  and  so  your 
angel  cannot  help  loving  you  a great 
deal.” 

Mr.  Port,  who  was  not  at  all  sweet-tem- 
pered at  that  moment,  was  prepared  to  re- 
ply to  the  first  half  of  this  speech  in 
terms  of  some  emphasis;  for  he  was  limp- 
ing a little,  and  a shocking  twinge  took 
him  in  his  left  shoulder  when  he  at- 
tempted to  raise  his  arm.  But  Dorothy’s 
sudden  shifting  to  polite  personalities  was 
of  a nature  to  choke  off  his  projected  in- 
dignant utterance.  Yet  not  feeling  by 
any  means  prepared  to  meet  in  kind  her 
pleasing  manifestation  of  affection,  Mr. 
Port  was  a little  put  to  it  to  find  any  suit- 
able form  of  response.  After  a moment’s 
reflection  he  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
reply  coherently,  and  contented  himself 
with  grunting. 
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VI. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  that  was  at- 
tending her  unselfish  efforts  to  harmo- 
nize her  own  and  her  uncle’s  conceptions 
of  the  temporal  fitness  of  things.  Miss  Lee 
began  to  find  life  at  the  Pier  quite  sup- 
portable. “ There’s  not  much  to  do  here,” 
she  declared  with  her  customary  candor, 
“and  the  hotels— all  ugly  and  all  in  a 
row  — make  it  look  like  an  overgrown 
charitable  institution;  and  most  of  the 
people,  I must  say,  are  such  a dismal  lot 
that  they  might  very  well  be  the  patients 
out  for  an  airing.  But,  on  the  whole, 
I’ve  been  in  several  worse  places,  Uncle 
Hutchinson;  and  if  only  you’d  take  me 
to  a hop  now  and  then,  instead  of  sitting 
every  evening  on  the  pokey  hotel  veran- 
da talking  Philadelphia  twaddle  with  that 
stuffy  old  Mr.  Pennington  Brown,  I might 
have  rather  a good  time  here.” 

“ You  will  oblige  me,  Dorothy, ’’replied 
Mr.  Port,  “ by  refraining  from  using  such 
a word  as  ‘stuffy’  in  connection  with  a 
gentleman  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  old- 
est and  best  families  in  Philadelphia,  and 
who,  moreover,  is  one  of  my  most  esteem- 
ed friends.” 

“But  he  is  stuffy,  Uncle  Hutchinson. 
He  never  talks  about  anything  but  who 
peoples’  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
were;  and  Watson's  Annals  seems  to 
be  the  only  book  that  he  ever  has  heard 
of.  Indeed,  I do  truly  think  that  he  is 
the  very  stuffiest  and  stupidest  old  gen- 
tleman that  I ever  have  known.” 

Mr.  Port  made  no  reply  to  this  sally, 
for  his  feelings  were  such  that  he  deemed 
it  best  not  to  give  expression  to  them  in 
words;  but  he  was  not  unnaturally  sur- 
prised, after  such  a declaration  of  senti- 
ments on  the  part  of  his  niece,  when  she 
begged  to  be  excused  on  the  ensuing  af- 
ternoon from  her  regular  drive  to  the 
Point,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  prom- 
ised to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Rocks  in 
Mr.  Brown’s  company.  Had  an  opportu- 
nity been  given  him  Mr.  Port  would  have 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon; but  the  carriage  was  in  waiting 
that  was  to  convey  his  ward  and  her  ex- 
traordinary companion  to  the  end  of  the 
road  at  Indian  Rock— a slight  rheumatic 
tendency,  that  he  declared  was  hered- 
itary, rendering  it  advisable  for  Mr. 
Brown  to  reduce  the  use  of  his  legs  to  a 
minimum  — and  before  Mr.  Port  could 
rally  his  forces  they  had  entered  it  and 
had  driven  away. 


In  the  evening  Mr.  Port  found  another 
surprise  awaiting  him.  Miss  Lee  pre- 
sently retired  from  the  veranda  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  searching  for  a miss- 
ing fan,  thus  leaving  the  two  gentlemen 
alone  together. 

“What  a charming  girl  your  niece  is, 
Portl”  said  Mr.  Brown,  as  the  fluttering 
train  of  Dorothy’s  dress  disappeared 
through  the  doorway. 

Mr.  Port  evidently  considered  that  this 
possibly  debatable  statement  was  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  a grunt,  for  that  was 
all  the  answer  he  gave  it. 

Not  permitting  his  enthusiasm  to  be 
checked  by  this  chillingly  dubious  re- 
sponse, Mr.  Brown  continued: 

“She  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  girls  I have  met  in  a long 
time,  Port.  She  is  not  a bit  like  the 
average  of  young  girls  nowadays.  I 
rarely  have  known  a young  person  of 
either  sex  to  be  so  genuinely  interested 
in  genealogy,  especially  in  Philadelphia 
genealogy ; and  I must  say  that  her  lik- 
ing for  antiquarian  matters  generally 
is  very  remarkable.  I envy  you,  I real- 
ly envy  you,  old  boy,  the  blessing  of  that 
sweet  young  creature’s  constant  compan- 
ionship.” 

“ Umph,  do  you  ?”  was  Mr.  Port’s  con- 
cise and  rather  discouraging  reply. 

“Indeed  I do” — Mr.  Brown  was  too 
warm  to  notice  the  cynical  tone  of  his 
friend’s  rejoinder — “and  I have  been 
thinking,  Port,  that  we  are  a pair  of  self- 
ish old  wretches  to  monopolize  every 
evening  in  the  way  that  we  have  been 
doing  this  bright  young  flower.  It  is  a 
shame  for  us  to  keep  her  in  our  stupid 
company — though  she  tells  me  that  she 
finds  our  talk  about  old  people  and  old 
times  exceedingly  interesting — instead  of 
letting  her  have  a little  of  the  young  so- 
ciety and  a little  of  the  excitement  and 
pleasure  6i  watering-place  life.  Now, 
how  would  it  do  for  us  to  take  her  down 
to  the  Casino  to-night?  There  is  to  be  a 
hop  to-night,  she  says — at  least,  that  is  to 
say,”  Mr.  Brown  became  somewhat  con- 
fused, “I  heard  somewhere  that  there  is 
to  be  a hop  to-night,  and  while  that  sort 
of  thing  is  pretty  stupid  for  you  and  me, 
it  isn’t  a bit  stupid  for  a young  and  pretty 
girl  like  her.  So  suppose  we  take  her, 
old  man  ?” 

As  this  amazing  proposition  was  ad- 
vanced by  his  elderly  friend,  Mr.  Port’s 
anger  and  astonishment  were  aroused  to- 
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gether;  and  his  rude  rejoinder  to  it  was: 
“Have  you  gone  crazy,  Brown,  or  has 
Dorothy  been  making  a fool  of  you  ? Has 
she  asked  you  to  ask  me  to  take  her  to  the 
Casino  hop?  She  knows  there  is  no  use 
in  talking  to  me  about  it  any  longer.” 

“No,  certainly  not — at  least — that  is  to 
say — well,  no,  not  exactly,”  replied  Mr. 
w Brown,  beginning  his  sentence  with  an 
asperity  and  positiveness  that  somehow 
did  not  hold  out  to  its  end.  “She  did 
say  to  me,  I confess,  how  fond  she  was  of 
dancing,  and  how  she  had  refrained  from 
saying  much  about  it  to  you  ” — Mr.  Port 
here  interpolated  a sceptical  snort — “be- 
cause she  knew  that  taking  her  to  the 
Casino  would  only  bore  you.  And  I do 
think,  Port,  that  keeping  her  here  with 
us  all  the  time  is  grossly  selfish;  and  if 
you  don't  want  to  take  her  to  the  hop  I 
hope  you'll  let  her  go  with  me.  But 
what  we'd  better  do,  old  man,  is  to  take 
her  together — then  we  can  talk  to  each 
other  just  as  well,  at  least  nearly  as  well, 
as  we  can  here,  and  we  can  have  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  she  is  enjoying  her- 
self too.  Come,  Hutch ; we’re  getting  old 
and  rusty,  you  and  I,  but  let  us  try  at 
least  to  keep  from  degenerating  into  a 
pair  of  selfish  old  brutes  with  no  care  for 
anybody’s  comfort  but  our  own.” 

Mr.Hutchinson  Port  might  have  replied 
with  a fair  amount  of  truth  that  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned  the  degeneration 
that  his  friend  referred  to  as  desirable  to 
avoid  already  had  taken  place.  But  all 
of  us  like  most  to  be  credited  with  the  vir- 
tues of  which  we  have  least,  and  he  there- 
fore accepted  as  his  due  Mr.  Brown's  trib- 
ute of  implied  praise.  And  the  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  that  Dorothy,  when  she 
returned  to  the  veranda  again,  was  unaf- 
fectedly surprised  (and  considering  how 
carefully  she  had  planned  her  small  cam- 
paign she  did  it  very  creditably)  by  dis- 
covering that  her  uncle’s  edict  against  the 
CasiOo  hops  had  been  withdrawn. 

VII. 

Even  Dorothy  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  unless  some  peculiarly  favorable 
combination  of  circumstances  presented 
itself  as  a basis  for  her  intelligent  manip- 
ulation her  strong  desire  for  a yacht  voy- 
age must  remain  ungratified;  for,  now 
that  his  liver  was  decidedly  the  larger 
part  of  him.  Mr.  Port  had  a fairly  cat-like 
dread  of  the  sea.  To  be  sure,  Dorothy’s 
character  was  a resolute  one,  and  her 


staying  powers  were  quite  remarkable ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  venturing  his  bilibus 
body  upon  the  ocean  she  discovered  that 
her  uncle  — although  now  reduced  to  a 
fairly  satisfactory  state  of  submission  in 
other  respects— had  a large  and  powerful 
will  of  his  own. 

Fortune,  however,  favors  the  resolute 
even  more  decidedly  than  she  favors  the 
brave.  This  fact  Dorothy  comprehended 
thoroughly,  and  uniformly  acted  upon. 
Each  time  that  even  a remote  possibility 
of  a yacht  cruise  presented  itself  she  in- 
stantly brought  her  batteries  to  bear;  and, 
with  a nice  understanding  of  her  uncle’s 
intellectual  peculiarities,  she  each  time 
treated  the  matter  as  though  it  never  be- 
fore had  been  discussed. 

Therefore  it  was  that  when  Miss  Lee’s 
eyes  were  gladdened  one  day — just  as  she 
and  her  uncle  were  about  to  begin  their 
lunch  on  the  shady  veranda  of  the  Casino 
— by  the  sight  of  a trim  schooner  yacht 
sliding  down  the  wind  from  the  direction 
of  Newport,  the  subject  of  the  cruise  was 
revived  with  a suddenness  and  point  that 
Mr.  Port  found  highly  disconcerting.  The 
yacht  rounded  to  off  the  Casino,  and  the 
sound  of  a plunge  and  a clanking  chain 
floated  across  the  water  as  her  anchor 
went  overboard. 

“Oh,  isn’t  she  a beauty!”  exclaimed 
Dorothy,  with  enthusiasm.  “Now,  Un- 
cle Hutchinson,  her  owner  is  coming 
ashore— they  have  just  brought  the  gig 
round  to  the  gangway— and  if  you  don’t 
know  him  you  must  get  somebody  to  in- 
troduce you  to  him;  and  then  you  must 
introduce  him  to  me;  and  then  he  will 
ask  us  to  go  on  a cruise ; and  of  course 
we  will  go,  and  have  just  the  loveliest 
time  in  the  world.  I haven’t  been  on 
board  a yacht  for  nearly  five  years  (just 
look  at  the  gig:  don’t  the  men  pull  splen- 
didly ?)— not  since  that  nice  little  Lord  Al- 
derhone  took  mamma  and  me  up  to  Nor- 
way.  We  did  have  such  a good  time! 
Poor  dear  mamma,  of  course,  was  desper- 
ately sick — she  always  was  horribly  sea- 
sick, you  know;  but  I’m  never  sea  sick  the 
least  bit,  and  it  was  perfectly  delightful. 
Look,  Uncle  Hutchinson,  they’ve  made 
the  dock,  and  now  lie's  coming  right  up 
here.  What  a handsome  man  he  is,  and 
how  well  he  looks  in  his  club  uniform! 
It  seems  to  me  I've  seen  him  somewhere. 
Do  you  know  him,  Uncle  Hutchinson?” 

A serious  difficulty  that  Mr.  Port  la- 
bored under  in  his  dealings  with  his 
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gummed  on  a great  red  mustache  instead 
of  it;  and  then,  before  the  Prince  was 
quite  himself  again,  took  him  to  Lady 
Ormsby’s  ball.  All  Nice  was  in  a perfect 
roar  over  it.  And  they  had  a duel  after- 
ward, and  Mr.  Livingstone — he  is  a won- 
derful shot — instead  of  hurting  the  little 
Prince,  just  shot  away  the  tip  of  his  left 
.ear  as  nicely  as  possible.  Oh,  he  is  a de- 
lightful man— and  here  he  comes.”  And 
Dorothy,  half  rising  from  her  chair,  and 
paying  no  more  attention  to  Mr.  Port’s 
kicks  under  the  table  than  she  did  to  his 
smothered  remonstrances,  extended  her 
well-shaped  white  hand  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  and  in  the  most  cordial  tone 
exclaimed : 

“Won’t  you  speak  to  me  in  English, 
Mr.  Livingstone  ? We  talked  French,  I 
think  it  was,  the  last  time  we  met.  And 
how  is  your  friend  Prince  Sporetti  ? Has 
his  ear  grown  out  again?  You  know 
my  uncle,  I think?  Mr.  Hutchinson 
Port.” 

Livingstone  took  the  proffered  hand 
with  even  more  cordiality  than  it  was 
given,  and  then  extended  his  own  to  Mr. 
Port — who  seemed  much  less  inclined  to 
shake  it  than  to  bite  it. 

“ I think  that  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing ourselves  as  relations  now,  Miss  Lee, 
since  our  cousins  have  married  each  oth- 
er, you  know.  Quite  a romance,  wasn’t 
it  ? And  how  very  jolly  it  is  to  meet  you 
here— when  I thought  that  you  certainly 
were  in  Switzerland  or  Norway,  or  even 
over  in  that  new  place  that  people  are 
going  to  in  Roumania!  I flatter  myself 
that  I always  have  rather  a knack  of  fall- 
ing on  my  feet,  but,  by  Jove,  I’m  doing 
it  more  than  usual  this  morning!” 

Miss  Lee  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  her  uncle  was  looking 
like  an  animated  thunder-cloud.  “It  is 
just  like  a bit  out  of  a delightful  novel,” 
was  her  encouraging  response.  “A  long 
low  black  schooner  suddenly  coming  in 
from  the  seaward  and  anchoring  close  off 
shore,  and  the  hero  landing  in  a little 
boat  just  in  time  to  slay  the  villain  and 
rescue  the  beautiful  bride.  Of  course 
I’m  the  beautiful  bride,  but  my  uncle  is 
not  a villain,  but  the  very  best  of  guardi- 
ans— by-the-way,  I don’t  think  that  you 
know  that  poor  dear  mamma  is  dead,  Mr. 
Livingstone  ? Yes,  she  died  only  a week 
or  two  after  you  left  us.  So  you  see  you 
must  be  very  nice  to  the  villain — and  you 
can  begin  your  kind  treatment  of  him  by 


having  lunch  with  him  and  with  me  too. 
Uncle  Hutchinson  was  80  pleased  when 
he  saw  you  come  ashore.  He  said  that 
we  certainly  must  capture  you,  and  he 
sent  a man  to  bring  some  hot  soup  for  you 
at  once — here  it  is  now.”  And  so  it  was, 
for  Dorothy  herself  very  thoughtfully 
had  given  the  order  that  she  now  modest- 
ly attributed  to  her  uncle. 

And  so  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from 
the  moment  when  Mr.  Port  had  informed 
Dorothy  that  Van  Rensselaer  Livingstone 
was  a very  objectionable  person  whom  he 
desired  to  avoid,  and  whose  introduction 
to  her  was  not  even  to  be  thought  of, 
they  all  three  were  lunching  together  in 
what  to  the  casual  observer  seemed  to  be 
the  most  amicable  manner  possible. 

VIII. 

“I’ve  run  over  to  look  up  Mrs.  Rattle- 
ton,”  said  Livingstone,  as  he  discussed 
with  evident  relish  the  filet  that  Mr. 
Port  charitably  hoped  would  choke  him. 
“Very  likely  you  haven’t  met  her,  for 
she’s  only  just  got  here.  But  you’ll  like 
her,  I know,  for  she’s  ever  so  jolly.  She’s 
promised  to  play  propriety  for  me  in  a 
party  that  we  want  to  make  up  aboard 
the  yacht.  The  squadron  won’t  get  down 
from  New  York  for  a week  yet,  and  I’ve 
come  up  ahead  of  it  so  that  we  can  have  a 
cruise  to  the  Shoals  and  back  before  the 
races.  Of  course,  Miss  Lee,  you  won’t  fly 
in  the  face  of  fate,  after  this  providential 
meeting,  byrefusing  to  join  our  party;  at 
least  if  you  do  you  will  make  me  wretch- 
ed to  the  end  of  my  days.  And  we  will 
try  to  make  you  comfortable  on  board, 
sir,”  he  added,  politely  turning  to  Mr. 
Port.  “ I have  a tolerably  fair  cook,  and 
ice  isn’t  the  only  thing  in  the  ice  chest,  I 
assure  you.” 

“How  very  kind  you  are,  Mr.  Living- 
stone,” Dorothy  hastened  to  say,  in  order 
to  head  off  her  uncle’s  inevitable  refusal. 
“ Of  course  we  will  go,  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  It  is  very  odd  how 
things  fall  out  sometimes.  Now  only 
this  morning  I was  beggingUncle  Hutch- 
inson to  take  me  off  yachting,  and  he  was 
saying  how  much  he  enjoyed  being  at  sea, 
and  how  he  really  thought  that  if  it 
wasn’t  for  his  age — wasn’t  it  absurd  of 
him  to  talk  about  his  age  ? He  is  not  old 
at  all.  the  dear! — he  would  have  a yacht 
of  his  own.  And  almost  before  the 
words  are  fairly  out  of  our  mouths  here 
you  drop  from  the  clouds,  or  are  cast 
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up  by  the  sea,  it’s  all  the  same  thing,  and 
give  us  both  just  what  we  have  been 
longing  for.  At  least,  Uncle  Hutchinson 
pretended  to  be  longing  for  it  only  in 
case  he  could  be  young  enough  to  enjoy 
it;  but  if  he  doesn’t  think  he's  young 
now,  I’d  like  to  know  what  he’ll  call  him- 
self when  he’s  fifty!”  And  then,  facing 
around  sharply  upon  her  uncle,  Dorothy 
concluded:  “The  idea  of  pretending  that 
you  are  too  old  to  go  yachting!  Really, 
Uncle  Hutchinson,  I am  ashamed  of  you !” 

As  has  been  intimated,  if  there  was  any 
one  subject  upon  which  Mr.  Port  was  es- 
pecially sensitive,  it  was  the  subject  of  his 
age.  As  the  parish  register  of  St.  Peter’s 
all  too  plainly  proved,  he  never  would  see 
sixty  again ; but  this  awkward  record  was 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  the  agree- 
able fiction  that  he  advanced  in  various 
indirect  ways  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a 
trifle  turned  of  forty-seven  was  not  likely 
to  be  officially  contradicted.  And  it  is 
not  impossible,  so  tenacious  was  he  upon 
this  point,  that  had  the  official  proof  been 
produced,  he  would  have  denied  its  au- 
thenticity. For  it  was  Mr.  Port's  firm  de- 
termination still  to  figure  before  the  world 
as  a youngish  middle-aged  man. 

To  say  that  Miss  Lee  deliberately  set 
herself  to  playing  upon  this  weakness  of 
her  guardian's,  possibly,  remotely  possi- 
bly, would  be  doing  her  injustice.  But 
the  fact  is  obvious  that  she  succeeded  by 
her  cleverly  turned  discourse  in  landing 
her  esteemed  relative  fairly  between  the 
horns  of  an  exceedingly  awkward  dilem- 
ma: either  Mr.  Port  must  accept  the  in- 
vitation and  be  horridly  ill,  or  he  must 
reject  it,  and  so  throw  over  his  preten- 
sions to  elderly  youth. 

For  a moment  the  unhappy  gentleman 
hung  in  the  wind,  and  Dorothy  regretted 
that  she  had  not  made  her  statement  of 
the  case  still  stronger.  Indeed,  she  was 
about  to  supplement  it  by  a remark  to  the 
effect  that  people  never  thought  of  giving 
up  yachting  until  they  were  turned  of  six- 
ty, when,  to  her  relief,  her  uncle  slowly 
filled  away  on  the  right  tack.  His  ac- 
ceptance was  expressed  in  highly  ungra- 
cious terms;  but,  as  has  been  said,  Doro- 
thy never  troubled  herself  about  forms, 
provided  she  compassed  results.  The 
moment  that  lie  had  uttered  the  fatal 
words,  Mr.  Port  fell  to  cursing  himself  in 
his  own  mind  for  being  such  a fool;  but 
the  same  reason  that  had  impelled  him  to 
give  his  consent  withheld  him  from  re- 


tracting it.  He  knew  that  he  was  going 
to  be  desperately  miserable;  but,  at  least, 
nobody  could  say  that  he  was  old. 

“ I’m  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Miss 
Lee,  and  to  you  too,  Mr.  Port,”  said  Liv- 
ingstone. “ And  now,  if  you'll  excuse  me. 
I’ll  go  and  hunt  up  Mrs.  Rattleton,  and  tell 
her  wdiat  a splendid  raise  I’ve  made,  and 
help  her  organize  the  rest  of  the  party. 
We  shall  have  only  two  more.  It’s  a bore 
to  have  more  than  six  people  on  board  a 
yacht.  I don't  know  why  it  is,  I'm  sure, 
but  if  you  have  more  than  six  they  always 
get  to  fighting.  Queer,  isn't  it  f ’ 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Port. 
“ Mrs.  Rattleton  ? May  I ask  if  this  is 
the  Mrs.  Rattleton  from  New  York  who 
was  here  last  season,  the  one  whose  bath- 
ing costume  was  so*-#b  very  eccentric, 
and  about  whom  there  was  so  much  very 
disagreeable  talk  ?” 

“Mrs.  Rattleton  is  from  New  York,  and 
she  teas  here  last  season,”  Livingstone  an- 
swered. “But  I can’t  say  that  I remem- 
ber anything  eccentric  in  her  bathing  cos- 
tume, except  that  it  was  exceedingly  be- 
coming; and  I certainly  never  heard  any 
disagreeable  talk  about  her.  There  may 
have  been  such  talk  about  her,  but  per- 
haps it  was  thought  just  as  well  not  to 
have  it  in  my  presence.  Mrs.  Rattleton 
is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Port — she  was  a Van 
Twiller,  you  know.  Do  you  happen  to 
re  member  any  of  the  things  that  were 
said  about  her,  and  who  said  them  ?” 
Livingstone  spoke  with  extreme  court- 
esy; but  there  was  something  in  his  tone 
that  caused  Mr.  Port  suddenly  to  think 
of  the  tip  of  Prince  Sporetti’s  left  ear,  and 
that  led  him  to  reply  hurriedly,  and  by 
no  means  lucidly: 

“ Certainly — no — yes — that  is  to  say,  I 
can’t  exactly  remember  anything  in  par- 
ticular. I’m  sure  I was  led  to  believe 
from  what  wTas  said  that  she  was  a very 
charming  woman.  No,  I don’t  remember 
at  all.” 

“Ah,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,”  Liv- 
ingstone replied,  gravely.  “But  how 
lucky!”  lie  added;  “there  she  is  now. 
Everybody  is  at  the  Casino  about  this 
time  of  day,  I fancy.  May  I bring  her 
over  and  present  her  to  you,  Miss  Lee  ?” 

“Of  course  you  may,  Mr.  Livingstone. 

I shall  be  delighted  to  meet  her.  And  if 
she  is  to  matron ize  me,  the  sooner  that  I 
begin  to  get  accustomed  to  her  severities 
the  better.” 

And  then  Mi*.  Hutchinson  Port  suffer- 
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ed  a fresh  pang  of  misery  when  the  pre- 
sentation was  accomplished  and  he  was 
forced  to  say  approximately  pleasant 
things  to  a lady  whose  decidedly  ballet- 
like attire  in  the  surf — or,  to  be  precise, 
on  the  beach  above  high  - water  mark, 
where,  for  some  occult  reason,  she  usual- 
ly saw  fit  to  do  the  most  of  her  bathing — 
joined  to  the  exceeding  celerity  of  her 
conduct  generally,  had  marked  her  dur- 
ing the  preceding  season  as  the  conspicu- 
ous centre  of  one  phase  of  life  at  the  Pier. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Port’s  lot  made  happier  as 
lie  listened  to  the  brisk  discussion  that 
ensued  in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
the  yachting  party,  and  found  that  its  two 
remaining  members  were  to  be  drawn,  as 
was  only  natural,  from  the  eminently 
meteoric  set  to  which  Mrs.  Rattleton  be- 
longed. 

Had  time  been  given  Mr.  Port  for  con- 
sideration it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  collected  his  mental  forces  sufficient- 
ly to  enable  him  to  lodge  a remonstrance; 
he  might  even — though  this  is  doubtful, 
for  Dorothy's  voting  power  was  vigorous 
— have  accomplished  a veto.  But  pro- 
jects in  which  Mrs.  Rattleton  was  con- 
cerned never  went  slowly;  and  in  the 
present  case  the  necessity  for  getting  back 
in  time  for  the  races  really  compelled 
haste.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  not 
until  the  Fleetwings  was  off  the  Brenton’s 
Reef  light-ship,  with  her  nose  pointed  well 
up  into  the  northeast,  was  there  framed  in 
Mr.  Port’s  slow -moving  mind  a suitable 
line  of  argument  upon  which  to  base  a 
peremptory  refusal  to  go  upon  the  expe- 
dition—and  by  that  time  he  was  so  excru- 
ciatingly ill  in  his  own  cabin  that  cohe- 
rent utterance  and  converse  with  his  kind 
were  alike  impossible. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Port  was  concerned  the 
ensuing  six  days  made  up  an  epoch  in  his 
life  that  can  only  be  described  as  an  ago- 
nized blank.  And  when — as  it  seemed  to 
him  many  ages  later — the  Fleetwings  once 
more  cast  anchor  off  Narragansett  Pier, 
and  he  stepped  shakily  from  the  schoon- 
er’s gig  to  the  Casino  dock,  the  usual 
plumpness  and  ruddiness  of  his  face  had 
given  place  to  a yellow  leanness,  and  his 
weight  had  been  reduced  by  very  nearly 
twenty  pounds.  The  cruise  had  been  a 
flying  one,  or  he  never  would  have  fin- 
ished it.  After  the  first  six  hours  he 
would  have  landed  on  a desert  island 
cheerfully — and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a hint  from  Dorothy  as  to  her  uncle’s 


probable  movements  should  a harbor  be 
made  had  induced  Livingstone  to  give  the 
land  a wide  berth. 

Dorothy  came  ashore  blooming.  “You 
don’t  know.  Uncle  Hutchinson,”  she  said, 
“ what  a perfectly  lovely  time  I’ve  had” — 
and  this  cheerful  assertion  was  the  literal 
truth,  for  Mr.  Port  had  entered  his  cabin 
before  the  yacht  had  crossed  the  line  be- 
tween Beaver  Tail  and  Point  Judith,  and 
had  not  emerged  from  it  until  the  anchor 
went  overboard.  “And  you  don’t  know,” 
Miss  Lee  went  on  with  effusion,  “how 
grateful  your  angel  is  to  you  for  helping 
her  to  have  such  a delightful  cruise.  I'm 
sorry  that  you  haven’t  been  very  well, 
Uncle  Hutchinson  ; but  I know  that  you 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Poor  dear 
mamma,  you  know,  was  bilious  too,  and 
going  to  sea  always  made  her  wretched; 
but  she  used  to  be  wonderfully  well  al- 
ways when  she  got  on  shore  again.  And 
you’ll  be  wonderfully  well  too,  you  dear; 
and  that  will  be  your  reward  for  helping 
your  angel  to  have  such  a perfectly  de- 
lightful time.” 

Mr.  Port  made  no  reply  to  this  address, 
for  his  condition  of  collapse  was  too  com- 
plete to  enable  him  to  give  form  in  words 
to  the  thoughts  of  rage  and  resentment 
which  were  burning  in  the  depths  of  his 
injured  soul.  Without  a word  to  one 
single  member  of  the  party,  he  climbed 
heavily  into  a carriage  and  was  driven 
directly  to  his  hotel — while  Dorothy,  still 
under  the  chaperonage  of  Mi's.  Rattleton, 
gayly  joined  the  pleasant  little  lunch 
party  at  the  Casino  with  which  the  yacht 
voyage  came  to  an  end. 

IX. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  a considera- 
ble portion  of  which  Mr.  Port  passed  in 
the  privacy  of  his  own  room,  the  relations 
between  Miss  Lee  and  her  guardian  were 
characterized  by  a chill  formality  that 
was  ominous  of  a coming  storm.  In 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  Port  was  waiting  only 
until  he  should  fully  regain  his  strength 
in  order  to  try  conclusions  with  Dorothy 
once  and  for  all — and  he  was  most  highly 
resolved  that  in  the  impending  battle 
royal  he  should  not  suff  er  defeat.  So  far, 
he  had  gone  down  in  each  encounter  with 
his  spirited  antagonist  because  the  tactics 
employed  against  him  were  of  an  unfa- 
miliar sort.  But  he  was  beginning  to  get 
the  hang  of  these  tactics  now ; and  he  also 
had  got  what  in  fighting  parlance  would 
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mother  in  the  matter  of  his  liver,  had  in 
the  depths  of  his  torpid  nature  a substra- 
tum of  brutal  masculine  resolution  against 
whichr  should  it  fairly  be  set  in  array,  she 
might  battle  in  vain.  And  the  upshot  of 
her  meditations  was  the  conviction  that 
her  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  avoiding 
a battle  by  a radical  change  of  base. 

An  easy  way,  as  she  perceived,  to  effect 
such  a change  of  base  was  to  marry  Van 
Rensselaer  Livingstone.  Indeed,  his  pro- 
posal, a couple  of  days  after  the  yacht 
voyage  ended,  came  so  opportunely  that 
she  almost  was  surprised  into  accepting 
it  out  of  hand.  But  Dorothy  was  too 
well  balanced  a young  person  to  do  any- 
thing hastily,  even  to  get  herself  out  of  a 
tight  place;  and  while  she  held  Living- 
stone's proposal  under  advisement — as  a 
line  of  retreat  kept  open  for  use  in  case 
of  urgent  necessity — she  welcomed  it  less 
for  the  possibilities  of  a safer  position 
that  it  offered  than  for  those  which  it 
suggested  to  her  fertile  mind. 

Marriage,  she  decided,  was  the  only  way 
by  which  she  could  score  a final  victory 
over  her  uncle  and  at  the  same  time  spike 
his  guns;  but  it  did  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  her  marriage  must  be  with  Liv- 
ingstone. Indeed,  as  her  coolly  intelli- 
gent mind  perceived,  marrying  an  un- 
manageable young  man  in  order  to  be 
free  of  an  unmanageable  old  one  would 
be  simply  walking  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire — and  that  was  not  at  all  the 
resolution  of  her  difficulties  that  Dorothy 
sought.  The  plan  that  now  began  to 
shape  itself  in  her  mind  was  one  by  which 
both  fire  and  frying-pan  would  be  success- 
fully avoided;  and  as  the  more  that  she 
examined  into  it  the  more  desirable  it  ap- 
peared to  her,  she  lost  no  time  in  carrying 
it  into  effect — whereby,  in  less  than  three 
days'  time,  she  sent  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer 
Livingstone  away  in  such  a rage  that  he 
put  to  sea  in  the  very  face  of  a threaten- 
ing northeaster,  and  in  a much  shorter 
period  she  caused  her  uncle  seriously  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Port  found  himself  in 
the  hale  condition  of  a bilious  giant  re- 
freshed with  blue-pills.  He  looked  a lit- 
tle thinner  than  when  he  had  started  upon 
his  ill-starred  cruise,  and  his  usual  ruddi- 
ness was  not  as  yet  fully  restored;  but 
he  was  in  capital  condition,  and  a good 
deal  more  than  ready  for  Miss  Lee  to 
come  on.  He  could  not  very  well,  in  the 
Mature  of  the  case,  start  an  offensive  cam- 


paign; but  at  the  very  first  suggestion  on 
Dorothy's  part  of  the  slightest  desire  to 
engage  again  in  any  of  the  various  forms 
of  frivolous  amusement  by  which  she  had 
made  his  life  a burden  to  him,  he  was  all 
loaded  and  primed  to  go  off  with  a bang 
that  he  believed  would  settle  her. 

And,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  Mr.  Port  presently  became  not  a 
little  annoyed  by  Dorothy’s  failure  to 
supply  the  spark  that  was  to  touch  him 
off.  In  fact,  her  conduct  was  bewilder- 
ingly  strange.  She  drew  away  from  the 
lively  circle  of  which  Mrs.  Rattleton  was 
the  animated  centre  and  voluntarily  as- 
sociated herself  with  the  elderly  and 
very  respectable  Philadelphians  whose 
acquaintance  she  previously  had  so  em- 
phatically declined.  Still  further  to  Mr. 
Port’s  astonishment,  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man especially  singled  out  by  Miss  Lee  as 
most  in  accord  with  her  newly  acquired 
tastes  were  the  severe  Mrs.  Logan  Ritten- 
house  and  that  lady’s  staid  brother,  Mr. 
Pennington  Brown.  At  the  feet  of  the 
former,  quite  literally,  she  sat  as  a disci- 
ple in  crochet;  and  listened  the  while 
with  every  outward  sign  of  interest  to  the 
dull  record  of  South  Fourth  Street  scan- 
dals of  the  past  and  West  Walnut  Street 
scandals  of  the  present  which  this  estima- 
ble matron  poured  into  her  ears  by  the 
hour  at  a time.  And  in  a quiet  corner  of 
the  veranda  (Mr.  Brown’s  eyesight  hav- 
ing failed  a little,  so  that  he  found  read- 
ing rather  difficult)  she  read  aloud  to  the 
latter  from  Watson's  Annals,  and  listened 
with  a pleased  satisfaction  to  his  com- 
ments upon  her  selections  from  this  the 
Philadelphia  Bible,  and  to  the  numerous 
anecdotes  of  a genealogical  and  antiqua- 
rian cast  which  thus  were  recalled  to  his 
mind.  Possibly  the  readings  from  Wat- 
son were  continued  in  the  afternoons — 
when  Miss  Lee  and  Mr.  Brown  regularly 
went  down  to  the  Rocks.  So  extraordi- 
nary was  all  this  that  Mr.  Port  admitted 
frankly  to  himself  that  he  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it;  but  he  had  an 
inborn  conviction  that  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  affairs  was  not  likely  to  last. 
There  was  good  Scriptural  authority,  he 
called  to  mind  grimly,  for  the  assertion 
that  the  leopard  did  not  change  his  spots 
nor  the  Ethiopian  his  skin. 

X. 

In  accordance  with  the  substantial  cus- 
toms of  his  fellow-citizens,  Mr.  Port  al- 
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ways  returned  to  Philadelphia  sharp  on 
the  1st  of  September — calmly  ignoring  the 
heat  and  the  mosquitoes,  which  are  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  Philadelphia 
during  that  month,  and  resting  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  course  which  he 
pursued  was  that  which  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  had  pursued  before  him. 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Narragansett  that  his  doubts  and  perplex- 
ities occasioned  by  Dorothy’s  surprising 
conduct  were  resolved. 

Being  seated  in  a snug  corner  of  the 
veranda  in  company  with  Mr.  Penning- 
ton Brown,  Mr.  Port  was  smoking  a com- 
forting cigar.  Mr.  Brown,  who  also  was 
smoking,  did  not  seem  to  find  his  cigar 
comforting.  He  smoked  it  in  so  fitful  a 
fashion  that  it  repeatedly  went  out;  and 
his  nervousness  seemed  to  be  increased 
each  time  that  he  lighted  it.  Further,  his 
comments  upon  Mr.  Port’s  discourse — 
which  was  amore  than  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  accurate  weighing  of  the  relative 
merits  of  thin  and  thick  soups — obviously 
were  delivered  quite  at  random.  At  first 
Mr.  Port  was  disposed  to  resent  this  inat- 
tention to  his  soulful  utterances;  but  as 
the  subject  was  one  in  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  his  friend  was  profoundly  interest- 
ed, he  presently  became  uneasy. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Brown?”  he  asked, 
in  a tone  of  kindly  concern.  “Is  your 
rheumatism  bothering  you  ? I’ve  been 
afraid  that  your  absurd  sitting  around  on 
rocks  with  my  niece  would  bring  it  on 
again.  You’re  not  as  young  as  you  once 
were,  Pen,  and  you’ve  got  to  take  care  of 
yourself.” 

“I  am  not  aware,  Port,”  Mr.  Brown 
answered  rather  stiffly,  “that  I am  as  yet 
conspicuously  superannuated.  Indeed,  I 
never  felt  younger  in  my  life  than  I have 
felt  during  the  past  fortnight.  I have  a 
little  touch  of  rheumatism  to-night,”  he 
added  frankly,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
unintentional  emphasis  to  his  admission 
by  catching  his  breath  and  almost  groan- 
ing as  lie  slightly  moved  his  legs,  “but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sitting  on  the  rocks 
with  Dor — with  your  charming  niece. 
You  forget  that  my  rheumatism  is  hered- 
itary, Port.  Why,  I had  an  attack  of  it 
when  I was  only  fivc-and-twenty.” 

“All  the  same,  you  wouldn’t  have  it 
now  if  you  had  spent  your  afternoons  sen- 
sibly with  me  here  on  a dry  veranda,  or 
properly  wrapped  up  in  a dry  carriage, 
instead  of  on  damp  rocks,  with  that  bag- 


gage. What  on  earth  has  got  into  you  I 
can’t  imagine.  If  you  were  twenty  years 
younger,  Brown,  I should  think,  yes, 
positively,  I should  think  that  youyvere  in 
love  with  her.” 

“ Port,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  with  a tone  of 
resentment  in  his  voice,  “I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  will  not  use  such  lan- 
guage when  you  are  speaking  of  Miss  Lee. 
She  is  the  best  and  kindest  and  noblest 
woman  I ever  have  met.  You  have  most 
cruelly  misunderstood  her.  Had  you 
given  her  half  a chance  she  would  have 
been  to  you  only  a source  of  constant 
joy.” 

Mr.  Port  replied  to  this  emphatic  asser- 
tion by  whistling  incredulously. 

“You  have  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion, as  such  a comment  shows,”  Mr. 
Brown  continued,  with  increasing  asper- 
ity, “of  the  depths  of  sweetness  and  ten- 
derness which  are  in  her  nature;  of  her 
perfect  unselfishness;  of  the  gentleness 
and  trustfulness  of  her  heart.  She  is  all 
that  a woman  can  be,  and  more.  She  is 
— she  is  an  angel!”  Mr.  Brown’s  elderly 
voice  trembled  as  he  made  this  avowal. 

As  for  Mr.  Port, his  astonishment  was  al- 
most too  deep  for  words.  But  he  managed 
to  say : “ Yes,  I suppose  she  is — at  least  she 
has  said  so  often  enough  herself.” 

For  some  seconds  there  was  silence; 
and  then,  with  a deprecating  manner  and 
in  a voice  from  which  all  trace  of  resent- 
ment had  disappeared,  Mr.  Brown  re- 
sumed : “ Hutch,  old  man,  you  and  I have 
been  friends  these  many  years  together, 
and  you  won’t  fail  me  in  your  friendship 
now,  will  you?  You  are  right,  I am  in 
love  with  this  sweet  young  creature,  and 
she — think  of  it,  Hutch  ! — she  has  admitted 
that  she  is  in  love  with  me;  not  romanti- 
cally in  love,  for  that  would  be,  not  absurd, 
of  course,  but  a little  unreasonable — for 
while  I’m  not  at  all  old.  yet  I know,  of 
course,  that  I am  not  exactly  what  can  be 
called  young — but  in  love  sensibly  and 
rationally'.  She  wants  to  take  care  of  me, 
she  says,  the  dear  child !”  (Mr.  Port  grunt- 
ed.) “And  she  has  such  clever  notions 
in  regard  to  my  health.  When  we  are 
married — how  strange  and  how  delightful 
it  sounds,  Hutch! — she  says  that  we  will 
go  immediately  to  Carlsbad,  where  the  wa- 
ters will  do  my  rheumatism  a world  of 
good;  and  from  there,  when  I am  better, 
we  will  go  on  to  Vienna,  where  the  dry 
climate  and  the  white  wines,  she  thinks, 
still  further  will  benefit  me;  and  from 
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Vienna,  in  order  to  set  me  on  my  feet  com- 
pletely, we  are  to  go  on  to  tlie  North  and 
spend  a winter  in  Russia— for  there  is  no- 
thing that  cures  rheumatism  so  quickly 
and  so  thoroughly,  she  says  (though  I 
never  should  have  imagined  it)  as  steady 
and  long-continued  cold.  Just  think  of 
her  planning  it  all  out  for  me  so  well ! 

“Yes,  Hutch,  I love  her  with  all  my 
heart;  and  what  has  made  me  so  nervous 
to-night  is  the  great  happiness  that  has 
come  to  me— it  only  came  positively  this 
afternoon— and  the  dread  that  perhaps,  as 
her  guardian,  you  know,  you  might  not 
approve  of  what  we  have  decided  to  do. 
But  you  do  approve,  don’t  you,  Hutch? 
Of  course,  in  a few  months  she  will  be 
her  own  mistress,  and  your  consent  to  our 
marriage,  as  she  very  truly  says,  then  will 
be  unnecessary.  But  even  a month  seems 
a desperately  long  while  to  wait ; and  this 
is  the  very  shortest  time,  she  thinks,  in 
which  she  could  get  ready — though  the 
dear  child  has  consented  to  wait  for  most 
of  the  little  things  which  she  wants  until 
we  get  on  the  other  side.”  Mr.  Port 
smiled  cynically  at  the  announcemept  of 
this  concession.  It  struck  him  that  when 
Dorothy  was  turned  loose  among  the  Par- 
is shops,  backed  by  the  capacious  purse 
of  a doting  elderly  husband,  she  would 
mow  a rather  startlingly  broad  swath. 
“So  you  won’t  oppose  our  marriage,  will 
you,  old  man?  You  will  consent  to  my 
having  this  dear  young  creature  for  my 
wife?” 

Various  emotions  found  place  in  Mr. 
Port’s  breast  as  he  listened  to  this  extraor- 
dinary declaration  and  appeal.  At  first 
he  felt  a lively  anger  at  Dorothy  for  hav- 
ing1, as  he  coarsely  phrased  it  in  his  own 
mind,  so  successfully  gammoned  Mr.  Pen- 
nington Brown;  to  this  succeeded  an  in- 
voluntary admiration  of  the  clever  way 
in  which  she  had  managed  it;  and  then  a 
feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  possessed 
him  as  there  came  into  his  slow-moving 
mind  a realizing  sense  of  his  own  deliver- 
ance. But  Mr.  Port  was  not  so  utterly 
selfish  but  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  sun- 
rise of  happiness  which  dawned  upon 
him  with  the  opening  of  a way  by  which 
he  decently  could  get  rid  of  Dorothy,  he 
was  assailed  by  certain  qualms  of  con- 
science as  to  the  unfairness  of  thus  cast- 
ing upon  his  old  friend  the  burden  that  he 
had  found  so  hard  to  bear.  For  the  hea- 
viness of  Mr.  Port’s  mental  processes  pre- 
vented him  from  perceiving,  as  a shrewd- 


er person  would  have  perceived,  that  Dor- 
othy was  not  the  sort  of  young  woman 
to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  this  nature 
without  first  fully  counting  the  cost. 
Had  he  been  keener  of  penetration  lie 
would  have  known  that  she  could  be 
trusted,  when  safely  landed  in  the  high 
estate  of  matrimony,  to  play  on  skilfully 
the  game  that  she  had  so  skilfully  begun; 
that  in  her  own  interest  she  would  man- 
age matters  in  such  a way  as  never  to 
arouse  in  the  mind  of  her  elderly  husband 
the  awkward  suspicion  that  the  scheme 
of  life  arranged  by  his  angel  apparently 
with  a view  solely  to  his  own  comfort 
really  was  arranged  only  for  the  comfort 
of  her  angelic  self. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Port  wavered  among 
his  qualms  of  conscience,  hesitating  be- 
tween his  great  longing  to  chuck  Dorothy 
overboard,  and  so  have  done  with  her, 
and  his  sense  of  duty  to  Mr.  Pennington 
Brown,  that  the  subject  of  his  perplexi- 
ties herself  appeared  upon  the  scene; 
and  her  arrival  at  so  critical  a juncture 
seemed  to  suggest  as  a remote  possibility 
that  she  had  been  all  the  while  snuf- 
fing this  particular  battle  from  not  very 
far  off. 

“Dear  Uncle  Hutchinson,”  said  Miss 
Lee,  with  affectionate  fervor,  “do  you 
think  that  your  angel  is  most  cruel  and 
horrid  because  she  is  willing  to  go  off  in 
this  way  after  her  own  selfish  happiness 
and  leave  you  all  alone  ? But  she  won’t 
do  it,  dear,  if  you  would  rather  . have  her 
stay.  Her  only  wish,  you  know,  has 
been  to  make  you  comfortable  and  happy ; 
and  you  have  been  so  good  and  so  kind  to 
her  that  she  is  ready  to  sacrifice  even  her 
love  for  your  sake.  Yes,  if  you  would 
rather  keep  her  to  yourself  she  will  stay. 
Only  if  she  does  stay,”  and  there  was  a 
warning  tone  of  deep  meaning  in  Miss 
Lee’s  well-modulated  voice,  “her  heart, 
of  course,  will  be  broken,  and  she  will  have 
to  ask  you  to  travel  with  her  for  two  or 
three  years  into  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
the  world”  (Mr.  Port  shuddered)  “until 
her  poor  broken  heart  gets  well.  Not 
that  it  ever  will  get  quite  well  again,  you 
know ; but  she  will  be  brave,  and  try  to 
pretend  for  your  sake  that  it  has.  So  it 
shall  be  just  as  you  say,  dear;  only  for 
Pennington’s  sake,  who  loves  me  so  much, 
Uncle  Hutchinson,  I hope  that  perhaps 
you  may  be  willing  to  let  me  go.” 

And  having  concluded  this  moving  ad- 
dress, Miss  Lee  extended  one  of  her  well- 
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SOME  GEOLOGY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  VICINITY. 


BY  ELLEN 

IT  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to 
confine  itself  to  a bald  statement  of 
the  geological  facts  of  this  vicinity ; such 
a statement  could  be  better  found  in  the 
excellent  reports  of  our  government  sur- 
veys. Rather  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
these  facts  to  a setting  forth  of  some  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  geological 
research,  and  also  to  try  to  make  this  lit- 
tle area  of  the  earth’s  surface  illustrate 
the  close  relation  between  geology  and 
human  destiny;  for,  after  all,  geology  is 
interesting  in  proportion  as  it  connects  it- 
self with  man,  while  man  becomes  in- 
creasingly interesting  in  proportion  as  we 
associate  him  with  the  long  geological 
preparation  for  his  successful  existence. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  remoter 
causes  whereby  a race,  a nation,  or  even 
a city  has  reached  a position  of  superiori- 
ty. we  are  certain  to  come  at  last  upon 
some  peculiar  physical  advantages,  some 
happy  combination  of  climate  and  soil 
with  river  plain  or  many-harbored  penin- 
sula, or  perhaps  inland  sea,  by  means  of 
which  nature  has  met  man’s  needs  half- 
way, as  it  were,  thenceforward  enabling 
him  to  surpass  those  less  favored  in  kind. 
In  short,  history  is  what  it  is  because  phys- 
ical geography  is  what  it  is. 

Applying  this  principle  directly  to  our 
subject,  let  us  inquire  why  Chicago  has 
become  a great  city.  Many  attribute  her 
growth  and  prosperity  to  her  harbor  and 
her  proximity  to  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Michigan  as  the  head  of  navigation. 
True ; but  there  are  other  and  better  har- 
bors along  our  coast  than  our  river  af- 
fords; while  for  sightliness  any  point  be- 
tween Evanston  and  Milwaukee  would 
have  been  preferable.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  this  particular  location  was  due  to 
the  erection  of  a fort  in  1803,  thus  form- 
ing a nucleus  around  which  population 
naturally  collected.  But  what  determined 
the  location  of  the  fort  ? It  was  needed, 
the  historian  says,  to  protect  white  and 
Indian  traders,  who  had  long  met  on  this 
far  frontier  to  exchange  their  commodi- 
ties, and  also  because  it  was  a point  con- 
venient for  the  distribution  of  govern- 
ment supplies  to  the  Indians. 

But  how  came  this  to  be  a convenient 
point  for  Indian  supplies  and  commercial 
interchange  ? Because  this  strip  of  ground 
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and  this  only  on  which  we  live  forms  so 
low  a divide  between  the  eastward  and 
westward  flowing  waters  of  the  great  cen- 
tral plain  of  our  continent  that  easy  com- 
munication could  at  all  times  be  main- 
tained between  the  two. 

For  more  than  a century  previous  to 
the  erection  of  Fort  Dearborn,  indeed 
ever  since  the  days  of  La  Salle  and  Mar- 
quette, white  men  came  by  lake  from 
Mackinac  to  meet  at  this  point  the  Ind- 
ians of  the  great  Northwest  Territory; 
while  these  in  turn  could  come  all  the 
way  in  canoes  if  they  chose  from  the 
great  river  to  the  great  lake  with  scarcely 
a portage  to  obstruct  their  transit. 

It  was  then  the  brave  and  adventurous 
Jesuit  fathers  who  located  Chicago,  be- 
cause of  its  unique  natural  advantages  for 
inland  communication.  So  carefully  did 
they  explore  this  region,  and  so  accurate- 
ly did  they  describe  its  topography,  that 
but  for  the  dates  one  might  imagine  him- 
self reading  a recent  argument  in  favor  of 
the  great  ship-canal. 

This  now  takes  us  back  to  1673,  so  far 
have  we  ascended  the  stream  of  time  in 
our  search  for  causes.  We  have  reached 
the  physiographical  explanation  usually 
deemed  most  distant  by  the  historian. 
Chicago  has  become  a great  city  because 
it  rests  upon  a low  water-shed. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  caused 
the  low  water-shed. 

Our  native  rock  lies  deeply  buried  un- 
der a mass  of  miscellaneous  materials. 
Occasionally  it  rises  to  the  surface,  as  at 
the  quarries  of  Stony  Island,  Bridgeport, 
and  a few  other  places.  Here  it  can  be 
studied.  It  is  of  limestone  throughout, 
with  occasional  patches  saturated  by  pe- 
troleum products.  While  these  are  not 
present  in  quantity  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  cost  of  extraction,  they  impart  to  the 
stone  a mottled  antique  appearance,  which 
enhances  its  value  for  building  purposes. 
This  is  especially  agreeable  to  the  resi- 
dents of  a city  whose  chief  characteristic, 
whether  a fault  or  a merit,  lies  in  its 
youth  or  brand-newness.  Much  of  this 
rock  is  arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  evi- 
dently deposited  under  water — sediment- 
ary; but  this  layer  structure  frequently 
disappears  or  merges  into  a crystalline 
formation  that  refuses  to  split  or  cleave 
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with  any  certainty  of  result.  If  used  at 
all,  it  is  simply  crushed  into  irregular 
fragments  for  road-beds. 

Again,  this  hard  crystalline  formation 
is  everywhere  penetrated  by  a porous, 
honey  combed  structure, consisting  of  very 
symmetrical  five-sided  cells.  Yet  these 
three  varieties — the  sedimentary,  the  crys- 
talline, and  the  pentagonal— are  one  in 
composition;  they  glide  so  insensibly  into 
each  other  as  to  suggest  a common  origin. 

We  can  explain  how  sedimentary  rocks 
are  deposited  by  what  we  see  going  on  at 
the  outlet  of  any  running  stream.  We 
can  also  explain  the  crystalline  formation 
by  fusing  processes  that  could  be  approx- 
imated in  the  laboratory.  But  we  will 
not  be  able  to  explain  the  honey-combed 
cellular  structure  by  any  process,  artificial 
or  natural,  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Florida  or  the  Bahama  Islands  will  fur- 
nish for  this  purpose  the  nearest  point  of 
observation.  There  among  the  coral  reefs 
that  form  both  foundation  and  border  to 
these  semi-tropical  lands  will  we  recog- 
nize the  analogue  of  our  five-sided  cell- 
like limestone  formations.  There,  among 
the  living  reefs,  men  have  studied  the 
habits  of  coral  animals,  have  measured 
their  rate  of  growth,  and  discovered  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  existence. 
Years  of  patient  study  not  only  there,  but 
among  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  those  of  the  South  Pacific,  have  fur- 
nished sufficient  data  whereby  we  can  ap- 
ply the  conditions  of  coral  life  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  our  conditions  when  our 
rocks  were  being  formed. 

The  coral  demands,  first  of  all,  warm 
water:  none  exist  in  temperatures  lower 
than  68°  Fahr.  These  waters  must  also 
be  salt  and  shallow:  no  corals  can  live 
below  a hundred  feet  from  the  surface. 
As  reefs  often  extend  downward  thou- 
sands of  feet,  their  depth  is  explained  by 
a slow  sinkage  of  the  sea-bottom,  a sub- 
sidence that  must  bear  a close  relation  in 
time  to  the  upward  growth  of  the  reef- 
builders,  else  they  would  be  destroyed. 
Another  condition  is  great  purity  of  wa- 
ter, hence  they  cannot  live  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  nor  in  the  track  of  sediment- 
bearing ocean  currents,  nor  in  the  vicinity 
of  volcanic  discharges.  Let  us  make  of 
these  conditions  the  outlines  of  a picture 
to  be  filled  in  later. 

We  have  now  found  through  observa- 
tion of  similar  building  in  tropical  oceans 
that  our  rocks  are  composed  of  great  coral 


reefs,  built  partly  in  situ  and  partly  by 
the  broken  and  comminuted  pieces  of 
coral  lodged  among  them  by  the  action 
of  the  waves. 

We  have  next  to  find  when,  at  what 
stage  of  the  world’s  history,  this  reef-build- 
ing was  done. 

The  keys  that  unlock  the  doors  of  time 
to  the  geologist  are  fossils,  and  the  com- 
bination or  guide  to  their  successful  use  is 
this:  the  simplest  life  forms  came  first — 
a great  geological  principle,  involving  the 
idea  of  a progressive  development  from 
lower  to  higher,  from  simpler  to  more 
complex.  Without  fossils  and  without 
this  principle  for  their  interpretation  rock 
systems  would  fail  to  account  for  the 
earth’s  history.  It  becomes,  then,  of  vital 
importance  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
nature  of  the  fossils  associated  with  our 
corals  and  embedded  with  them  in  our 
rocks. 

Our  rocks  fairly  swarm  with  the  pet- 
rified remains  of  auimals  and  plants. 
They  are  all  marine.  They  have  no  liv- 
ing duplicates,  yet  all  can  be  classified 
under  some  of  the  existing  orders  of  life. 
They  have  modern  representatives,  but  as 
varieties,  as  species,  as  genera,  with  per- 
haps one  exception,  they  are  extinct. 

For  us  at  present  the  most  significant 
fact  respecting  them  is  this:  among  all 
their  abundance  and  variety,  not  one  fos- 
sil form  belongs  to  the  class  of  verte- 
brates. No  animals  with  backbones  are 
represented  here.  This  fact  alone  places 
our  rocks  in  the  Silurian  age  of  the 
world’s  natural  history  — that  period  of 
earliest  life  forms  of  which  the  rocks 
yield  any  certain  record.  It  is  also  called 
the  age  of  mollusks,  because  this  type  of 
animals  then  attained  a superiority  in 
size,  numbers,  and  variety  which  made 
them  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  seas.  One 
class,  known  as  orthoceratites,  whose  re- 
mains are  very  abundant  in  our  lime- 
stones, were  ten  and  even  twenty  feet  in 
length.  They  lived  in  straight  shells, 
separated  into  compartments,  only  the 
front  one  of  which  the  creature  occupied, 
withdrawing  himself  from  each  chamber 
in  turn  as  he  secreted  a new  one  in  front. 
From  this  chamber  protruded  enormous 
arms  or  tentacles  for  feeling  and  grasp- 
ing; he  possessed  a sharp  beak  for  tear- 
ing, and  lidless  eyes,  with  which  to  sweep 
the  surrounding  waters  for  prey,  A mod- 
ern representative  of  this  terrible  mollusk 
is  the  chambered  or  pearly  nautilus. 
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While  a molluscan  type  of  animal  gave 
name  to  the  age,  there  existed  a higher 
type  of  organization,  known  as  the  trilo- 
bite.  This  animal,  abundant  in  some  Si- 
lurian formations,  is  not  so  here.  The 
collector  always  counts  the  trilobite  to  be 
a rare  find.  It  was  a highly  specialized 
form  ; its  nervous  system  was  complex 
and  delicate,  its  movements  active.  Al- 
though breathing  by  gills,  it  was  an  in- 
sect in  structure — a water  breather.  It  is 
a characteristic  animal  of  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  ages,  passing  away  with  the 
carboniferous.  Among  living  animals  its 
nearest  relative  is  the  king-crab. 

Another  form,  whose  remains,  next  to 
those  of  the  corals,  make  up  the  mass  of 
our  limestones,  is  the  crinoid,  a creature 
often  spoken  of  as  a sea-lily.  These  cri- 
noids  attach  themselves,  as  though  rooted, 
to  shallow  sea-bottoms;  thence  they  send 
up  long  stems  ending  in  cup-shaped  bud- 
like bodies,  whose  slowly  moving  arms 
are  highly  suggestive  in  their  arrangp- 
iflGnt  and  coloring  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower.  This  deceptive  appearance  is 
increased  by  the  transparent  gelatinous 
structure  of  the  animal  enclosing  the  stony 
skeleton.  Both  the  softer  and  harder 
parts  of  the  animal  resemble  so  closely 
some  forms  of  vegetable  life  that  the  old- 
er zoologists  were  greatly  puzzled  over 
their  classification.  The  question  was 
not  in  what  family  to  place  them,  but  in 
what  kingdom.  This  issue  was  not  con- 
fined to  crinoids  alone,  but  included  oth- 
er marine  forms,  especially  the  corals. 
In  despair  of  agreement,  they  finally  com- 
promised by  calling  them  zoophytes — ani- 
mal plants.  The  skeletons  of  crinoids 
are  composed  of  successive  rings  of  limy 
material.  One  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand rings  have  been  counted  on  the  stem 
of  a single  animal.  These  characteristic 
rings  form  of  themselves  a large  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  substance  of  our  rocks. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  spend  further 
time  in  describing  these  fossilized  life 
forms.  Details  are  for  the  laboratory  and 
class-room.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  en- 
tire mass  of  limestone  rocks  in  our  vicini- 
ty is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  the 
shells  and  skeletons  of  animals.  They  are 
technically  known  as  the  Niagara  section 
of  the  Silurian  formations.  These  rocks 
descend  to  a vertical  depth  of  three  hun- 
dred feet  and  more,  the  materials  of  ev- 
ery cubic  inch  of  which  were  collected 
from  the  sea-water  and  manufactured  by 
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living  processes.  Limestone  of  similar 
origin  forms  not  only  the  principal  rock 
of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley,  but  it  is 
the  most  abundant  surface  rock  in  the 
world. 

Limestone  has  been  compared  to  coal. 

As  coal  represents  so  much  carbon  with- 
drawn by  plants  from  the  air,  so  lime- 
stone represents  so  much  carbon  with- 
drawn by  animals  from  the  water. 

We  are  now  ready,  through  data  fur- 
nished by  our  rocks,  to  picture  to  ourselves 
Chicago  in  the  Silurian  age.  In  Silurian 
times  Chicago  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a salt, 
warm,  and  shallow  sea.  To  the  north 
lay  a land  area  of  unknown  extent,  the 
oldest  of  our  continent,  if  not  in  the 
world.  We  will  call  it  Lauren tia.  To 
the  east,  bordering  what  is  now  our  At- 
lantic coast,  lay  another  strip  of  land  we 
will  call  Appalachia;  to  the  west,  border- 
ing the  Pacific,  lay  still  another  we  will 
name  California.  These  lands  furnish 
thus  early  by  their  position  and  arrange- 
ment the  first  rough  sketch  of  North 
America.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
along  their  shores  stretched  the  primor- 
dial beaches,  whereon  the  lowest,  sim- 
plest, earliest  forms  of  life  appeared. 

But  the  lands  themselves  were  without 
life.  Rain  and  streams  cut  down  their 
bald  rocky  surfaces,  ocean  waves  ate  into 
their  coast  lines,  the  air  above  convey- 
ed clouds  and  transmitted  sunligTit;  yet 
aside  from  these  there  was  no  sign  of 
movement.  But  these  lands  were  distant; 
they  do  not  concern  us  most.  Let  us  fix 
our  thoughts  on  this  particular  spot. 

The  point  is  indicated  by  long  white 
lines  of  surf,  thrown  into  spray  as  it  en- 
counters the  submerged  reefs.  There 
were  teeming  populations  then  as  now, 
but  they  moved  in  water  and  not  in  air. 
There  was  consciousness,  there  was  great 
activity,  there  must  have  been  enjoy- 
ment, since  without  it  life  cannot  be  keen- 
ly active.  There  must  have  been  also 
pain,  for  life  was  over  abundant.  There 
was  a struggle  to  elude,  a struggle  to  cap- 
ture. There  were  eyes  for  seeing,  teeth 
for  tearing,  claws  for  grasping,  tentacles 
for  feeling,  stinging,  or  paralyzing. 

There  was  color,  from  the  iridescent 
pearly  lining  of  sea-shells  to  the  gorgeous 
banks  of  coral  flower  beds.  There  were 
waving  meadows  of  sea -plants,  fairy 
groves  of  sponges,  amid  which  each  lived 
according  to  his  kind.  But  in  this  ex- 
uberant existence  there  was  no  voice;  all 
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animate  nature  was  mute.  There  was  no 
sound  save  from  the  dashing  surf;  ears, 
such  as  they  were,  gave  heed  to  vibrations 
only.  Yet  these  were  the  possessors  of 
the  earth.  For  them  at  that  time  “all 
things  were  made  that  were  made.”  Nor 
is  this  all.  They  possessed  a form  of  life 
as  unique  as  were  their  physical  condi- 
tions. The  world  and  its  inhabitants 
were  suited  to  each  other. 

Can  we  form  any  estimate,  however 
rough,  of  the  length  of  time  these  latter- 
day  Silurians  owned  and  ruled  this  part 
of  the  world?  Our  coralline  limestone 
rocks  are  here  about  300  feet  in  depth. 
We  must  remember  they  have  been  com- 
pacted through  heat  and  pressure  into  less 
than  half  their  former  depths.  There  is 
evidence  also  of  their  being  worn  down 
more  than  a hundred  feet  at  least  by  suc- 
ceeding denuding  forces.  As  they  were 
built  by  corals  mainly,  it  is  proper  to  ask 
how  fast  coral  reefs  grow  upward  nowa- 
days. Careful  investigations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  yield  varied  results. 
Professor  Agassiz  from  his  studies  in 
Florida  clearly  established  the  fact  that 
the  living  species  of  corals  have  been  at 
work  on  that  coast  for  more  than  70,000 
years.  Captain  E.  B.  Hunt,  of  the  United. 
States  Corps  of  Engineers,  stationed  many 
years  at  Key  West,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  existing  species  of  corals  have 
been  at*  work  on  the  Florida  coast  not  less 
than  5,400,000  years.  This  estimate,  enor- 
mous as  it  may  seem,  is  predicated  upon 
well-demonstrated  facts,  derived  from  ob- 
servations and  measurements  made  upon 
the  spot.  (W orthen.)  Professor  Dana,  a 
most  cautious  geologist,  says,  “Coral  reef 
limestones  are  of  slow  formation,  the  rate 
of  increase  in  thickness,  where  all  is  most 
favorable,  not  exceeding  perhaps  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  a year,  or  five  feet 
in  a thousand  years.”  Mr.  Huxley  is  dis- 
posed to  endorse  Dana.  According  to 
this  estimate  our  Niagara  limestone  was 
at  least  200,000  years  in  building.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Niagara  period  is 
only  one  of  many  divisions  of  the  Silu- 
rian age,  that  elsewhere  Silurian  rocks 
are  known  to  be  many  thousand  feet  in 
depth,  we  must  conclude  that  for  the 
entire  period  all  our  time  estimates  are 
relative  only,  the  absolute  time  being  in- 
conceivable. 

So  ends  our  picture  of  Chicago  in  the 
molluscan  age,  as  we  have  been  able  to 
restore  it  from  the  hieroglyphics  engraven 


in  our  rocks.  Of  the  long  geologic  pe- 
riods following,  few  traces  are  here  re- 
corded. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  before  the 
close  of  this  age  Chicago  and  vicinity  were 
elevated  above  sea -level,  and  remained 
there  until  a comparatively  recent  period. 
During  this  infinitely  long  interval  our 
land,  washed  by  rain  and  rivers,  became 
the  source  of  sediments  accumulating  to 
the  south  of  us.  As  Lauren  tia  had  fur- 
nished the  materials  in  which  to  entomb 
our  fossils,  so  Siluria  furnished  in  turn 
the  sediments  in  which  to  record  a later 
and  in  some  respects  a higher  fauna  and 
flora.  Progressively  southward  the  con- 
tinent grew.  Progressively  from  cooling 
the  earth  shrank,  folding  and  wrinkling 
her  level  surfaces.  Slowly  Appalachia 
lifted  into  the  upper  air  her  masses  of 
stratified  rocks  thousands  of  feet  in  depth. 
Then  the  western  Cordilleras,  youngest  of 
our  mountain  systems,  followed.  With 
these  physical  changes  came  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  life  forms.  Mollillts 
gave  place  as  leaders  to  fishes.  They, 
in  turn,  to  reptiles.  Then  interest  in  the 
dramatic  procession  is  diverted  for  a time 
by  the  abundance  of  plant  life.  An  enor- 
mous vegetation,  luxuriating  in  marshy 
soils  and  a warm , moist  atmosphere,  stretch- 
es from  polar  to  equatorial  regions,  a band 
of  tropical  growth.  This  life  also  was  en- 
tombed in  the  rocks,  furnishing  now  in 
our  coal  fields  the  basis  of  existing  civili- 
zation. At  last  mammals  emerged  from 
their  lowly  and  obscure  beginnings.  They 
moved  as  now  along  many  diverging 
roads.  While  we  recognize  no  familiar 
forms,  they  abound  in  prophecies  of  the 
present.  But  of  all  these  rock  and  life 
systems  elsewhere  so  abundantly  record- 
ed, Chicago  seems  to  be  oblivious. 

We  have  not,  however,  exhausted  all 
the  sources  of  investigation  touching  our 
past  history.  So  far  nothing  has  been 
said  of  the  soil  overlying  the  native  rock 
of  our  vicinity.  It  is  of  great  depth,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  eighty,  to  two  hundred, 
feet.  It  is  composed  of  a miscellaneous 
mass  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  bowl- 
ders of  all  sizes  scattered  indiscriminately 
through  the  whole.  Now  since  most 
soils  are  made  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  surface  rock,  we  should  expect  ours 
to  be  chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  more 
or  less  pulverized.  We  should  expect  the 
bowlders  and  larger  masses  to  differ  in 
hardness  only  from  the  rest,  thus  resist- 
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ing  for  longer  time  the  crumbling  effects 
of  our  moist  atmosphere.  But  our  soil  is 
unmistakably  foreign.  Its  pebbles  are 
made  of  agates,  flints,  jasper,  quartz;  they 
have  no  relation  to  limestone.  These 
clays  were  never  limestone  before  the 
pulverizing.  These  bowlders,  large  and 
small,  are  hard  and  crystalline,  refusing 
to  be  shaped  by  tools — unutilizable  — 
whereas  our  native  rock  is  easily  cut, 
cleaves  readily  into  uniform  layers,  and 
so  becomes  a useful  and  inexpensive 
building  material.  Evidently  our  soil 
has  been  transported.  But  from  where  ? 
By  what  agencies  could  such  vast  amounts 
have  been  removed? 

It  needs  no  expert  to  tell  us  that  rivers 
are  the  great  soil  carriers,  and  deltas  their 
great  dumping-grounds.  We  know  that 
4 4 Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile”;  Holland 
and  Belgium,  of  the  Rhine;  Louisiana,  of 
the  Mississippi.  Is  the  soil  of  Cook  Coun- 
ty also  the  gift  of  some  river?  The  an- 
swer is  not  far  to  seek,  for  water  has  a 
wondrous  sorting  power  that  reveals  at 
once  its  agency.  Drop  a handful  of  sand 
and  gravel  into  still  water,  what  results? 
The  coarsest,  being  heaviest,  reaches  bot- 
tom first;  the  next  lighter  following; 
while  only  the  finest  silt  covers  the  whole. 
Drop  another,  and  now  the  coarsest  falls 
upon  the  finest  of  the  previous  deposit; 
the  rest  arranges  itself  as  before.  These 
alternations  of  coarse  and  fine  form  true 
stratification.  Had  our  soil  been  depos- 
ited on  the  margin  of  a lake  by  the  action 
of  a river,  it  would  present  more  or  less 
of  this  assorted  appearance.  As  it  shows 
no  such  regularity,  we  must  look  further 
for  its  explanation. 

We  know  that  rivers,  long  before  reach- 
ing their  outlets,  deposit  vast  amounts  of 
eroded  materials  upon  their  own  margins 
and  channels.  We  know  that  such  allu- 
vial accumulations  have  made  rich  the 
river  bottoms  of  all  continents,  and  for 
this  reason  they  became  the  sites  of  man's 
earliest  civilizations.  Let  us  drop  our 
handful  of  mixed  material  into  swiftly 
running  water,  what  results?  Again 
the  coarsest,  because  the  heaviest,  will  be 
carried  the  shortest  distance  ; the  next 
lighter,  further  on  ; while  the  finest  silt 
will  be  carried  farthest  away.  So  a river 
rising  in  highlands  will,  through  its  supe- 
rior velocity,  do  there  its  most  devasta- 
ting work.  There,  too,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, will  it  transport  in  its  mad  progress 
the  largest  fragments  of  its  own  wreck- 
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age.  Arriving  at  lower  levels,  each  check 
to  its  flow  will  cause  corresponding  de- 
posit of  material,  the  heaviest  fragments 
being  the  first  burdens  to  be  dropped, 
while  down  the  stream,  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  weights,  will  gravity  dis- 
tribute with  an  unerring  precision  the 
freight  of  sediments,  until  in  the  lower 
course  no  gravel,  or  even  sand,  may  be 
found.  Little  save  the  finest  silt  builds 
a delta.  In  other  words,  running  water 
distributes  horizontally  that  which  quiet 
water  distributes  vertically.  In  both 
cases  the  order  of  distribution  is  the  same. 

But  our  mixed  soil,  save  on  the  lake 
margins  past  and  present,  yields  no  evi- 
dence of  an  orderly  deposit  either  in  time 
or  space.  Pushing  investigation  further, 
it  is  noticed  that  many  of  these  foreign 
stones  of  our  soil  possess  smoothly  pol- 
ished surfaces,  with  innumerable  small 
striations  and  scratches  engraved  upon 
them.  These  markings  are  usually  par- 
allel and  firm,  as  though  there  were  no 
variation  in  the  pressure  of  the  hand  that 
made  this  etching.  Moreover,  our  bed- 
rock, when  laid  bare,  is  observed  to  pos- 
sess similar  markings  upon  a surface 
sometimes  as  smoothly  polished  as  though 
sandpaper  and  pumice  had  completed  the 
process.  The  surface  besides  is  not  level, 
but  undulating,  rolling,  giving  the  effect 
of  stony  billows  with  furrows  of  irregu- 
lar depth  and  width  between.  These, 
like  the  finer  markings,  trend  in  one  gen- 
eral direction.  In  our  locality  they  run 
from  northeast  to  southwest.  Nor  are 
these  phenomena  confined  to  our  partic- 
ular region,  but  they  range  over  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  running 
as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  parallel,  where 
they  end  in  an  irregular  terminal  line, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Everywhere  north  of  this 
line  the  native  country  rock  lies  deeply 
buried  under  this  burden  of  foreign  mate- 
rials, some  of  which  is  crystalline,  some 
granite-like  in  structure  and  composition, 
all  metamorphic  and  unstratified.  Trav- 
elling north,  we  shall  not  find  the  coun- 
terpart of  these  bowlders  as  native  rock 
until  we  reach  the  old  Laurentian  Ca- 
nadian formation,  many  hundred  miles 
away.  Lake  Superior  is  contained  in 
them.  The  city  of  Duluth  is  perched  high 
upon  their  bare  and  rugged  cliffs,  while 
from  the  southern  shore  of  that  lake  long 
spurs  trend  southward  and  westward  into 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  We  shall 
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meet  them  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix, 
and  again,  for  the  last  time,  as  I remem- 
ber them,  forming  the  picturesque  shores 
of  Devil’s  Lake. 

One  more  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
revealing  their  origin  must  be  furnished. 
These  transported  foreign  stones  are 
mainly  without  fossils.  So  is  it  also  with 
the  Canadian  formations  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  a part.  They  may  antedate 
the  time  when  life  existed  on  the  earth, 
as  they  certainly  indicate  by  their  loca- 
tion the  oldest  portion  of  our  continent. 

I need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  myste- 
rious origin  of  the  drift,  for  that  is  the 
name  given  this  unsorted  mixture  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  bowlder  clay.  Almost  every 
intelligent  man  or  woman  now  knows  it 
was  brought  here  by  the  action  of  glaciers 
and  icebergs  during  the  great  North 
American  ice  age.  And  while  no  fact 
in  geological  history  is  now  more  firmly 
established  and  more  generally  under- 
stood, yet  it  is  worth  while  to  note  how 
short  the  time  since  it  was  regarded  as 
“but  a brilliant  hypothesis,  or  the  vaga- 
ries of  a wild  but  harmless  theorist”  at 
the  worst.  In  1846  Louis  Agassiz,  then  a 
young  and  unknown  man,  advanced,  as 
an  explanation  of  the  drift,  the  theory  of 
an  ice  sheet  covering  the  entire  northern 
part  of  Europe  and  America  to  the  depth 
of  many  thousands  of  feet.  This  conclu- 
sion was  based  upon  studies  of  glaciers  in 
Switzerland. 

Observing  the  unsorted  mixed  deposits 
of  these  torpid  icy  rivers;  observing  also 
the  characteristic  parallel  striations,  scor- 
ings. and  polishing  of  the  rocky  surfaces 
both  below  and  throughout  the  enormous 
masses  of  enveloping  ice;  observing  the 
furrows  made  by  these  giant  ploughshares 
in  the  country  rock  ; above  all,  noting  the 
great  erratic  bowlders  stranded  high  upon 
hill  and  mountain  sides,  like  great  beasts 
come  out  to  sun  themselves  — Agassiz 
and  Forbes  observing  these  things  (in  the 
living  phenomena),  declared  the  track  of 
a glacier  as  constant  and  unmistakable  as 
the  track  of  a wolf  or  a horse.  And 
since  these  tracks  are  found  abundantly 
over  large  areas,  reasonable  minds  at  least 
are  forced  to  admit  the  fact,  however  un- 
explainable the  cause.  This  “sweeping 
generalization,”  so  sceptically  received  at 
first,  lias  through  scores  of  subsequent  in- 
vestigators been  verified.  Agassiz’s  con- 
clusion has  “passed  from  the  realm  of 
hypothesis  to  the  realm  of  fact.”  The  ice 


age  has  added  another  period  to  the  myr- 
iads of  centuries  behind  us. 

But  the  glacial  period  brought  great 
changes  to  our  local  physiography.  To 
realize  them  more  fully,  let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  successively  some  of  the  more 
prominent  events.  Previous  to  the  change 
of  climate,  this  particular  intersection  of 
latitude  and  longitude  was  probably  situ- 
ated near  a pre-glacial  river  of  unknown 
length  and  width.  This  river  drained 
the  long  valley  now  occupied  by  Lake 
Michigan,  and  was  probably  tributary  to 
an  inland  system  of  drainage,  although 
this  fact  is  not  perfectly  established. 

To  us  the  surprising  fact  is  the  compar- 
atively recent  origin  of  our  Great  Lakes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  pre- 
sent basins  up  to  the  ice  period  were  sim- 
ply broad  and  shallow  valleys  of  erosion, 
whose  gentle  slopes  would  if  uncovered 
resemble  ordinary  prairie  - land,  with  a 
meandering  river  occupying  their  lowest 
depressions.  (Clay pole.)  Whether  a ve- 
getation covered  these  ancient  slopes  we 
cannot  say,  since  glaciation  has  removed 
all  its  traces.  From  the  abundant  coal 
beds  south  of  us,  we  may  infer  that  here 
also  plants  were  storing  the  sun’s  energy 
for  future  ages  to  liberate.  We  do  know 
that  the  on-coming  ice  sheet  enveloped 
not  only  every  surface  object  in  its  path 
to  a depth  of  hundreds  of  feet,  but  it 
carried  them  forward  in  its  slow,  resist- 
less grasp  toward  the  terminal  moraines 
near  the  southern  part  of  our  State.  Hills 
and  mountains  were  no  obstruction  to  its 
course,  either  it  rode  over  them  granite 
shod,  rounding  their  ridges  into  domes,  or 
it  picked  them  up  piecemeal  and  carried 
them  along.  Valleys  were  choked  with 
its  debris,  and  the  pre-glacial  system  of 
drainage  rearranged  or  obliterated.  Yet 
all  this  advancement  was  probably  so 
slowly  made,  as  men  count  time,  that  a 
yearly  observer  of  this  region  would  have 
noted  few  changes;  scarcely  would  the 
centuries  have  brought  consecutively 
prominent  or  conspicuous  contrasts  in  ice 
scenery. 

Greenland  is  now  covered  with  an  ice 
sheet  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet  in 
depth.  As  that  inaccessible  region  is  to- 
day, so  was  this  part  of  the  earth  then. 
To  the  arctic  man  the  Greenland  ice 
seems  fixed  and  unchangeable,  yet  we 
know  it  is  constantly  moving  forward, 
thrusting  vast  icebergs  into  the  surround- 
ing  ocean.  Could  we  see  the  surface 
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rock  beneath  this  ever-moving  mass,  we 
would  find  it  furrowed, scarred, and  polish- 
ed by  this  mightiest  of  levelling  agencies. 
It  would  look  as  our  own  surface  rock 
does  to-day  wherever  any  considerable 
area  is  exposed.  If  one  questions  the  ad- 
equacy of  glaciers  alone  to  transport  vast 
quantities  of  material,  he  has  but  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  action  at  pre- 
sent in  polar  and  mountainous  regions  to 
allay  his  doubts.  He  will  find  it  no  u ge- 
ologist's dream  ” that  an  ice  sheet  whose 
depth  from  the  evidence  on  mountain  and 
hill  sides  must  have  been  not  less  than 
from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet 
was  capable  of  transporting  the  foreign 
deposits  we  know  as  drift.  The  moun- 
tains of  New  England  show  glaciation 
to  their  summits,  except  perhaps  Mount 
Washington,  whose  top  alone  held  itself 
above  the  crystalline  pall.  In  our  own  lo- 
cality, while  there  are  no  existing  moun- 
tains to  register  the  height  of  glaciation,  we 
have  evidence  equally  reliable  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  hills  or  mountains  now  com- 
pletely levelled  by  erosion  and  covered  by 
accumulations  of  drift.  The  rocks  of  our 
quarries  reveal  by  their  tilted  and  distort- 
ed condition  an  ancient  upheaval,  proba- 
bly hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  They  are 
believed  to  be  the  remnant  of  a mountain 
range  extending  from  Lake  Superior 
southward  to  this  point,  thence  eastward 
through  northern  Indiana.  This  ancient 
range  is  known  as  the  Wabash  Arch.  As 
its  elevation  occurred  about  the  close  of 
the  Silurian  age,  it  was  possibly  the  means 
of  raising  our  region  above  old  sea-levels. 
(S.  S.  Gorby,  Fifteenth  Geological  Re- 
port of  Indiana.)  Can  we  get  any  idea  of 
how  long  a time  Chicago  was  buried  un- 
der this  burden  of  congelation?  On  this 
subject  Professor  Clay  pole  says:  “Al- 
lowing what  would  be  a rapid  rate  of  ad- 
vance, we  cannot  assign  to  the  ice  sheet  a 
movement  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  a year.  At  this  rate  the  Canadian 
bowlders  which  exist  in  great  numbers 
along  the  terminal  moraine  must  have  re- 
quired at  least  sixteen  hundred  years  to 
travel  from  their  northern  home  in  the 
Laurentine  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Ohio.”  As  the  terminal  moraine  in  Illi- 
nois extends  still  further  south,  this  esti- 
mate of  time  cannot  be  exaggerated,  at 
least  for  us. 

How  long  a time  “elapsed  between  the 
cessation  of  the  advance  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  retreat”  of  the  glacier 


can  be  estimated  only  from  the  “huge 
mounds  or  hills  of  drift  which  mark  its 
southern  line,”  quoting  again  the  same 
author.  “From  combined  testimony  we 
are  almost  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
meridian  of  the  glacial  day  existed  for 
centuries,  perhaps  thousands  of  years.” 
But  these  time  estimates,  extraordinary 
as  they  seem,  shrink  to  small  dimensions 
compared  with  the  exceeding  slowness  of 
recession  of  the  ice  sheet.  Some  hint  of 
this  may  be  obtained  from  the  location  of 
ancient  terraces  far  above  present  levels, 
when  the  melting  resulted  in  lakes  of 
great  size,  on  whose  margins  rivers 
dropped  their  assorted  deposits.  These 
deposits  formed  successive  terraces  of 
great  extent,  indicating  long  periods  of 
time  at  which  the  lakes  remained  at  these 
levels. 

It  is  with  this  lake  and  flood  period 
that  we  as  Chicagoans  have  a very  per- 
sonal interest,  this  time  of  “combat  be- 
tween sun  and  frost,”  due  to  the  slow 
amelioration  of  climate.  From  the  front 
of  a glacier  there  runs  always  a milky 
white  river,  noisy  and  tumultuous  in 
summer,  frozen  and  silent  in  winter.  So 
from  the  great  ice  front  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies  there  leaped 
and  flowed  countless  streams.  So  long 
as  the  ice  margin  lay  on  the  southern 
side  of  slopes  the  water  found  easy  access 
to  the  sea.  But  after  it  crossed  the  di- 
vides between  northern  and  southern 
bound  waters,  these  turbid  milky  streams 
collected  in  numerous  lakes  between  the 
ice  front  and  the  water-sheds.  These 
lakes,  separated  at  first,  filled  the  valleys, 
then  overflowing  their  brims,  or  bursting 
their  self-made  ice  dams,  they  coalesced 
with  more  or  less  of  violence  as  their  alti- 
tude or  volume  of  waters  varied.  The 
basins  now  occupied  by  lakes  Huron, 
Erie,  and  Ontario  were  thus  united  in  a 
single  lake,  extending  from  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  the  Highlands  of  New 
York.  This  enormous  sheet  of  inland  wa- 
ter, blocked  by  the  ice  to  the  north  and 
east,  found  an  outlet  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
whence,  through  the  Ohio,  it  reached  the 
Mississippi.  In  a similar  manner  the 
valley  now  occupied  by  Lake  Michigan 
was  flooded.  Mackinac,  its  present  out- 
let in  latitude  46°,  must  have  been  ice- 
locked  long  after  this  end  of  the  basin 
was  uncovered.  Glaciers  must  have  fill- 
ed the  entire  depression  of  our  lake  and 
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greatly  deepened  and  extended  its  area. 
As  these  retreated,  the  waters  therefrom 
must  have  collected  in  this  end  of  the  ba- 
sin, blocked  by  the  elevation  south  of  us, 
not  yet  entirely  removed.  Slowly  the 
waters  deepened  and  spread,  reaching  at 
last  a height  of  forty  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent level.  Chicago  is  again  submerged, 
while  miniature  icebergs  detached  from 
the  northern  glacier  cliffs  float  on  the 
surface  above,  dropping  their  enclosed 
rocky  materials  as  they  slowly  melt  in 
the  chilly  waters.  At  last  these  pent-up 
waters  find  an  outlet  into  the  valley  of  a 
free  glacial  stream,  now  known  as  the 
Des  Plaines  River.  This  outlet  is  well 
defined  at  a point  called  the  Summit, 
about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Chicago. 
Another  outlet  at  a later  stage  of  lower 
level  is  also  defined  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Calumet  and  Des  Plaines  rivers,  at  a 
point  called  the  Sag,  about  four  miles 
from  Lemont  and  Athens  (well-known 
quarries),  and  about  seven  miles  south- 
west of  the  Summit.  These  two  outlets 
form  the  point  of  a triangle  whose  base, 
thirty-seven  miles  in  length,  gives  the 
width  of  the  bay  out  of  which  the  glacial 
waters  escaped,  a line  extending  from 
Winetka  to  the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 
This  bay  covered  twelve  townships  of 
Cook  County,  including  many  suburban 
towns,  in  particular  those  east  of  a line 
prolonged  south  from  Winetka,  through 
Grosse  Point,  Niles  Centre,  Norwood 
Park,  Oak  Park,  Riverside,  Willow 
Springs,  to  Lemont. 

Out  of  these  openings  at  the  Summit 
and  the  Sag  the  waters  poured,  we  can 
believe,  with  great  velocity.  Their  erosive 
power,  correspondingly  great,  was  intensi- 
fied by  ice  and  the  frozen  rocky  materials 
derived  from  the  glacier.  At  Athens  the 
“evidences  of  a powerful  stream  are  nu- 
merous in  the  shape  of  water- worn  sur- 
faces, pot  holes,” etc.  (Bannister,  Geology 
of  Illinois. ) Thus  the  water  shed  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  valleys  of  the  Des 
Plaines  and  Illinois  rivers  was  cut  deeper 
and  deeper,  wearing  finally  a passage  two 
hundred  feet  lower  than  found  elsewhere 
on  the  rim  of  the  lake.  And  so,  in  that 
far-off  time , was  made  the  most  impor- 
tant physical  preparation  that  deter- 
mined the  location  of  Chicago  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  we  are  not  quite  through  the  records 
as  revealed  by  our  soil.  Judging  from 
the  terrace  deposits  before  mentioned,  the 


lake  must  have  made  long  stands  at  va- 
rious levels  above  the  present.  During 
all  which  time  its  waters  drained  into  the 
Mississippi  River.  As  the  glacier  slowly 
deserted  these  lands  an  arctic  vegetation 
covered  their  baldness.  This  vegetation, 
driven  southward  by  the  advancing  ice, 
had  gradually  replaced  the  destroyed  or 
exiled  tropical  forms  of  the  preceding  pe- 
riod. The  ground,  rich  with  the  varied 
deposits  of  the  drift,  supported  a flora 
which  soon  acquired  a hardy  luxuriance. 
Pines,  firs,  cedars,  and  arbor- vitae  border- 
ed the  lake  shores  with  a dark  forest.  Be- 
neath this  shelter  northern  plants  and  an- 
imals found  a congenial  home. 

As  in  Alaska  to  day  we  see  the  glacier 
and  an  Alpine  flora  side  by  side,  so  then 
the  retreating  land  ice  and  flowering 
mosses  overlapped  each  other.  Occasion- 
ally we  find  a little  remnant  of  this  arc- 
tic flora  lingering  under  a combination  of 
favorable  conditions  even  to  the  present. 

Such  a little  survival  may  be  found  at 
Miller’s  Station,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  where  clusters  of  hardy 
Northern  pines  overshadow  a cool  marshy 
ground,  on  which  grows  the  rare  little 
trailing  vine  Linncea  borealis — the  one 
flower  of  all  the  flora  he  knew  so  well 
that  Linnaeus  wished  named  after  him- 
self, not  only  for  its  delicate  beauty  and 
fragrance,  but  because  it  was  a plant  of 
the  cold  and  the  North,  his  native  land. 
The  trailing  arbutus  is  another  and  a more 
conspicuous  relic  of  this  frigid  interval. 

But  of  greater  interest  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  man,  as  a fisher  and  hunter,  was  pre- 
sent in  this  vicinity  before  the  close  of 
the  glacial  epoch.  So  persistently  do  his 
remains  accompany  the  deposits  of  termi- 
nal moraines  that  he  is  known  as  the  man 
of  the  drift,  otherwise  the  man  of  the 
stone  age.  Human  skulls  have  been  un- 
earthed on  the  banks  of  the  Des  Plaines 
River  of  types  lower  than  any  existing 
races,  not  excepting  the  lowest  Austra- 
lian. Foster,  in  his  Prehistoric  Races  of 
the  United  States , says  of  one  of  these: 
“It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarka- 
ble skull  hitherto  observed,  affording  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  skulls  of  the 
anthropoid  apes.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
it  within  the  reasonable  bounds  of  conject- 
ure as  to  our  ideas  of  what  a human  cra- 
nium in  its  widest  deviation  from  a sup- 
posed type  ought  to  be.”  Unfortunately 
these  remains  were  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1871. 
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These  palaeolithic  men  must  have  exist- 
ed in  large  numbers,  as  their  stone  imple- 
ments show.  Their  distribution  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  ice  front,  close  to  which  they  lived. 
They  must  have  been  terrified  witnesses 
of  the  sweeping  floods  that  characterized 
this  era.  Floods  on  a smaller  scale,  but 
for  similar  reasons,  have  occurred  in  mod- 
ern times  in  Switzerland,  where,  through 
breakage  of  ice  dams,  upper  lakes  have 
burst  their  torrents  of  destruction  upon 
the  valleys  below.  Remembering  that  the 
ice  cap  covered  northern  Europe  as  well 
as  America,  that  drift  men  dwelt  along 
its  borders  there  as  here,  we  realize  that 
floods  must  have  been  equally  destructive 
in  both  continents.  Being  probably  help- 
less to  forecast  their  coming,  whole  popu- 
lations may  have  been  swept  away.  A 
writer  suggests  that  “in  these  catastro- 
phes it  is  easy  to  see  the  far-off  basis  of  a 
traditional  universal  deluge,  a belief  in 
which  is  said  to  be  held  in  some  form  by 
most  savage  nations,  especially  those  of 
the  north  temperate  zones.” 

One  more  important  episode  in  our  past 
history  is  yet  to  be  described. 

At  length  the  ice  front  retired  beyond 
the  Strait  of  Mackinac.  Previous  to  this 
the  compound  lake  to  the  eastward,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  forty  thousand  miles, 
had  maintained  for  ages  a level  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  As  the 
supply  of  water  lessened,  this  body  dimin- 
ished in  size.  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario  became  differentiated.  Niagara 
began  to  cut  its  famous  gorge  between 
the  last  two  named.  Whether  the  whole 
system  of  inland  waters  will  flow  to  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  will  depend  upon 
the  relative  length  of  time  between  the 
excavation  of  Niagara  channel  and  the 
melting  of  Mackinac  glaciers.  It  was  a 
neck-and-neck  race  between  erosion  and 
evaporation.  The  water -shed  west  of  us 
at  its  lowest  point  is  but  ten  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan.  The  Niagara  outlet  near 
Buffalo  is  but  twelve  feet  lower  than  this. 
Had  the  country  near  Buffalo  been  a few 
feet  higher,  or  the  water-shed  at  the  sum- 
mit west  of  us  a few  feet  lower,  the  entire 
lake  drainage  would  have  gone  over  this 
region  to  the  Mississippi.  Niagara  would 
never  have  been,  neither  would  the  mod- 
ern St.  Lawrence  with  its  Thousand  Isles. 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  would  have  ex- 
changed places  in  commercial  functions. 


The  whole  development  of  this  continent 
would  have  been  changed.  Upon  such 
small  geological  differences  do  sometimes 
such  great  results  depend.  But  the  Mack- 
inac glaciers  lingered  obstinately,  Niag- 
ara took  permanent  advantage  of  the  de- 
lay, and  when  the  lakes  became  confluent, 
their  waters  sought  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  eastern 
drainage  Chicago  again  emerged  from  the 
receding  waters  as  a low  flat,  maintain- 
ing a precarious  amphibious  existence 
between  the  land  and  water. 

A new  factor  now  enters  into  its  evo- 
lution. An  oblique  shore  line  to  the 
northeast  became  the  cause  of  sand  de- 
posits at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  whose  pocket 
shape  favored  its  lodgement.  The  sand 
collected  in  bars  running  parallel  to  our 
shore  lines.  Rising  above  the  surface, 
another  agent  took  part  in  the  land  con- 
struction. The  winds  picked  up  the  finer 
materials,  and  lodged  them,  as  water  does, 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  weights. 
Thus  the  sand  dunes  were  formed  that 
figure  so  prominently  in  our  Calumet  re- 
gion. Sand  hills  of  great  extent,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height,  covered  with  for- 
est trees  of  centuries  in  growth,  testify  to 
the  amount  of  work  and  length  of  time 
required  to  build  our  present  lake  front- 
age. 

Between  the  low  sand  bars,  which  in 
turn  became  sand  dunes,  there  lay  long 
narrow  strips  of  water  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated from  the  restless  lake.  In  these 
sheltered,  quiet  lagoons  another  agent 
took  up  the  work.  A water  vegetation, 
consisting  of  mosses,  sedges,  and  rushes, 
came  into  luxurious  growth,  converting 
by  their  own  accumulations  the  strips  of 
water  into  swamps.  These,  through  fur- 
ther tilling  in,  became  slowly  drained  and 
covered  by  coarse  prairie  grasses,  as  we 
now  know  them. 

We  have  advanced  with  ridiculous 
speed  in  our  description  of  Chicago  since 
the  glacial  epoch.  It  remains  to  correct 
our  time  estimates  since  then  by  a few  re- 
flections. We  left  our  county  emerging 
from  the  lake  and  covered  by  an  arctic 
vegetation.  The  moose,  the  reindeer,  and 
the  mammoth  were^disputing  for  suprem- 
acy with  ancient  man.  Their  bones  were 
laid  away  together  amid  the  drift.  With 
the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  went  not  only 
these  Alpine  plants  and  animals,  but  pa- 
laeolithic man  as  well.  Habits  too  deeply 
organized  for  eradication  held  them  alike 
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in  bonds  far  stronger  than  the  ice  itself. 
To  this  day  his  descendants,  the  Esqui- 
maux, still  prefer  to  hunt  and  fish  along 
the  borders  of  that  zero  line  above  which 
the  moisture  never  melts. 

To  the  ice  age  we  owe  the  countless 
beautiful  lakes  stretching  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota.  To  the  drift  we  owe  that  re- 
markable variety  and  fertility  of  soil 
which  is  the  real  source  of  the  marvellous 
prosperity  and  rapid  development  of  our 
Northern  and  Middle  States. 

Estimates  of  time  since  its  close  vary 
widely.  Allowing  for  all  possible  mis- 
takes, we  are  safe  in  considering  it  proven 
that  no  less  a period  than  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  years  has  elapsed  since  the  re- 
treat of  the  ice  sheet  from  temperate  lat- 
itudes. The  ice  age  forms  the  nearest 
fixed  date  from  which  all  modern  geolo- 
gy reckons.  To  us  it  answers  for  “In 
the  beginning.” 

My  task  is  ended,  though  far  from  com- 
pleted. In  the  desire  to  make  prominent 


the  more  striking  features  of  our  past 
much  has  been  omitted,  much  more 
awaits  further  investigation. 

Matthew  Arnold  in  one  of  his  latest  es- 
says lamented  the  absence  in  the  United 
States  of  ancient  monuments  of  man’s  in- 
dustry and  devotion.  He  noted  the  vul- 
garity of  our  names  at  railway  stations  as 
he  crossed  the  continent,  that  even  of 
these  such  was  our  poverty  we  were 
obliged  to  use  duplicates.  He  probably 
had  in  mind  the  long  line  of  Celtic  names 
trailing  across  Europe  as  memorials  of 
stations  in  the  progress  of  our  Aryan  an- 
cestors. In  short,  he  complained  we  had 
no  historic  past  to  inspire  us  to  reverence 
and  kindle  the  imagination,  nothing  to 
throw  a mysterious  haze  over  the  crude 
strong  realism  of  the  present.  That  for 
lack  of  this  we  are  not  “interesting.” 

There  may  be  truth  in  this,  but  Mr.  Ar- 
nold offered  us  no  remedy.  There  is  one, 
however,  close  at  hand.  Our  land  has 
had  a history,  if  our  civil  polity  has  not. 


THE  UNDER  LIFE. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOPFORD. 

CLEAR  were  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
As  some  great  jewel's  lucent  play, 
Clear  as  the  tides  of  lustrous  air 
That  wash  about  the  breaking  day. 

And  leaning  o’er  the  boat  she  saw. 

Where  the  dull  green  sea-apron  grows, 
Paved  work  of  sunbeams,  netted  flames 
Of  liquid  blue,  of  tender  rose. 

The  purple  mussel  there  she  saw, 

And  saw  the  coral  tree  uplift 
Stems  of  white  blossom-stars  across 
The  shells  of  many  a rainbowed  drift. 

She  saw  the  sea-anemones 
Parting  their  petals  in  each  cleft. 

And  on  the  spaugled  floor  the  wreck 
The  pearly  nautilus  had  left. 

And  fairy  fountains  in  the  sea, 

She  saw  the  live  sponge  playing  there, 
And  passing,  sighed  for  very  joy 
Of  life  and  beauty  everywhere. 

Long  since  into  those  pleasant  depths 
Swam  lightly  forth  the  new-born  sponge. 
Glad  of  his  life  far  underneath 
The  long  wave's  melancholy  plunge. 

The  suckling  of  the  generous  flood. 

Freely  he  went,  till  when  the  ledge 
Splintered  and  shelved  he  made  him  fast 
Where  many  currents  swept  the  edge. 

Their  heavy  folds  his  kindred  swayed 
Dreamily"  round  his  dwelling-place, 

Lifted  their  golden  cups,  and  wove 
Their  fragile  fans  of  rosy  lace. 
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And  drawing  in  and  out  the  streams 
Of  the  life-laden  sea,  he  fed, 

His  silken  fibres  spun,  and  all 
His  tissues  filled  and  overspread. 

Doubtless  he  felt  fate’s  perfect  flower 

Bloomed  there  in  his  dim  growth  and  dense; 

No  phantom  carne  to  give  him  dream 
Or  more  through  any  unborn  sense. 

Yet,  in  the  gloom  of  chasing  clouds, 

Through  all  his  labyrinthine  ways. 

He  yearned  toward  light,  unsunned  by  gleam 
Oi  larger  life,  of  wider  ways. 

What  wider  ways  for  him,  indeed. 

Till  aeons  swept  his  type  along? 

Blind,  blind  to  larger  life,  and  deaf 
To  whisper  of  an  ordered  song. 

His  powers,  the  shadow  of  his  needs, 
Answered  no  touch  of  outer  storms, 

No  sound  of  slipping  keels  above, 

No  light  of  over  leaning  forms. 

And  nothing  sketched  on  his  dark  wont 
Hint  of  the  rhythmic  rower’s  grace, 

Hint  of  the  child  that  o’er  him  shed 
The  lovely  shining  of  her  face, — 

She,  fairer  than  the  dawn  in  bloom, 

The  blue  of  heaven  within  her  eye, 

Her  hair  like  sunshine,  and  delight 
Of  conscious  being  iu  her  sigh. 

The  ripple  swelled,  light  fell  the  oar, 

Her  hand  trailed  where  the  bubbles  swim; 

8he  passed — the  dull  sponge  never  knew 
That  such  a being  smiled  on  him! 
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LIZZIE  BRUBAKER. 

BY  LINA  REDWOOD  FAIRFAX. 


I FIRST  heard  of  her  at  the  mothers’ 
meeting.  After  my  duties  were  over 
for  that  day,  while  we  were  waiting  for 
the  closing  exercises  to  begin,  I took  oc- 
casion to  say  to  my  class  that  I would 
be  very  glad  if  they  would  speak  to  such 
of  their  acquaintance  as  needed  help  or 
instruction,  and  invite  them  in  my  name 
to  come.  One  of  the  women  then  men- 
tioned a young  woman  whom  she  knew 
slightly.  A seamstress  when  she  could 
get  work,  and  very  poor,  my  informant 
thought.  She  was  very  sure,  however, 
that  this  person  would  like  to  come,  for 
she  had  heard  her  say  she  wished  she  was 
a ‘‘good  scholar.”  She  wanted  to  learn 
how  to  read  good  “ mor'n  anyth  ink  else.” 

“Very  well,  you  tell  her  about  the 
rules  here,  and  if  you  bring  her  next 
Wednesday  I’ll  be  glad  to  have  her  in  my 
class.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,  I will.  Oh,  I forgot,” 


she  added,  as  a sudden  thought  seemed  to 
occur  to  her.  “ She  can’t  come  neither; 
her  childern  is  too  young  to  leave  by  their 
selves.” 

“ Give  me  the  address,  and,  by-the-way, 
the  name  too.  I’ll  go  and  see  about  it  to- 
morrow.” 

“ Brubakers  the  name.” 

“ Mrs.  Brubaker  ?” 

“I  s' pose  so.  I guess  she’s  a widder 
though,  fur  I ’ain’t  seen  no  man  about.” 

The  next  day  I skirted  on  my  errand. 
The  “street”  was  a narrow  alley  in  a 
squalid,  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city. 
I found  the  number  for  which  I was  look- 
ing roughly  painted  in  red-brown  on  a 
high  wooden  gate,  which  was  bolted  on  the 
inside.  I tapped  repeatedly,  and  was  final- 
ly admitted  by  a broad-faced  German  wo- 
man, who  nodded  and  grinned  several 
times  in  response  to  rny  greeting, 

“ Does  Mrs.  Brubaker  live  here  ?” 
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“Yes.  Coom  in.  In  dare  you  vill 
fi-ene  Meesses  Brubaker.” 

She  stretched  the  gate  wide  open,  dis- 
closing a low  frame  house— too  low  to  be 
visible  from  the  street,  for  it  was  thirty 
or  forty  feet  distant — a dreary  sloping 
paved  yard  with  a plat  in  the  centre  in- 
tervening between  it  and  the  gate.  I sup- 
pose this  centre-piece  was  originally  in- 
tended for  a grass-plat.  Just  now  it  was 
innocent  of  a blade  of  green ; its  uneven 
surface  was  hard  as  stone,  and  perfectly 
empty,  save  for  a pile  of  rough  wooden 
blocks  built  into  some  design,  and  evi- 
dently a child’s  abandoned  playthings. 
I walked  to  the  door  and  knocked,  but  by 
this  time  I was  overtaken  by  the  portress, 
who  laughed  heartily  at  this  to  her  un- 
necessary piece  of  etiquette,  opened  the 
door,  and  invited  me  in.  There  was  no 
one  within  but  ourselves,  the  inner  door 
was  ajar,  and  I could  hear  some  one  sing- 
ing beyond. 

“She’s  vashun,”  said  my  conductress. 
“Vait  awhile,  she’ll  sooun  get  done.  I 
von’t  tell  her  you’ve  coom,  for  she’s  usun 
my  tubs,  and  I vant  um  myself  present- 
ly. She’ll  sooun  get  done,”  she  repeat- 
ed, as  she  vanished  up  the  staircase  and 
left  me  alone. 

There  was  not  much  to  see  — a bare 
room  with  an  old  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  half  a dozen  hard  wooden 
chairs  ranged  around  the  wall— so  I began 
to  listen.  The  sound  reached  my  ear 
faintly  and  at  intervals  at  first,  but  by- 
and-by  the  disjointed  bits  of  tune  seemed 
to  fit  themselves  together,  and  I gathered 
from  this  that  the  singer  had  approached 
nearer  my  vicinity.  I rose  and  looked  in 
the  adjoining  room ; it  was  empty.  The 
sound  came  from  somewhere  just  beyond. 
It  was  a woman's  voice,  very  rich  and 
sweet,  clear,  yet  with  a mellow  mezzo 
sound  veiling  it,  even  when  the  notes 
rose  highest.  I rose  and  moved  across 
the  second  room  in  the  direction  of  these 
sounds,  when  the  swush  of  an  emptied 
tub  was  heard,  and  I reached  the  back  of 
the  house  to  see  a lovely  girl — she  looked 
nothing  more — standing  under  a dark 
shed,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  exercise, 
her  hair  crisping  in  moist  curls  on  her 
forehead.  One  bare  arm  was  warding  off 
the  approach  of  two  children,  while  the 
other  balanced  the  tub  on  a rough  wood- 
en bench,  on  the  other  end  of  which  lay 
her  pile  of  newly  wrung  clothes.  The 
babies  were  peering  over  the  round  rosy 


barrier,  watching  with  grave  interest  the 
blue  stream  as  it  rushed  down  the  brick 
drain.  None  of  the  party  was  aware  of 
my  approach  until  I was  within  a few  feet 
of  them.  Then  the  mother  looked  up,  saw 
me,  and  started. 

“ Good-morning,”  I said.  “ I’ve  been 
sitting  in  the  other  room  listening  to  you 
for  some  time.  I called  to  see  you,  and 
the  woman  told  me  to  wait  until  you  had 
finished  washing.” 

She  jerked  nervously  at  her  pinned-up 
frock,  disengaged  it,  and  then  began  to 
draw  down  her  sleeves  over  her  bare 
arms. 

“You  are  Mrs.  Brubaker?”  I continued. 

“Yes,  ’m,”  she  replied,  rather  wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Mrs.  Fisher — you  know  her,  I believe 
— spoke  to  me  about  you  yesterday.  She 
is  one  of  my  class  at  the  ‘ mothers’  meet- 
ing.’ She  said  you  were  a stranger  in 
Baltimore,  so  I thought  I’d  come  and  see 
yoq.” 

“Yes,  ’m,”  she  replied  again;  “thanky, 
ma’am ; yes,  ’m.  We  come  from  Staffud, 
Staff ud  County,  Fehginia.” 

“I’d  like  to  make  you  a little  visit,  if 
you  are  not  too  busy.” 

“No,  ’m,  I ain’t  busy  ’tall,  now  the 
cloze  is  washed.  If  you’ll  jess  step  in  the 
front  room  tell  I hang  out  these  heah 
cloze — ’twon’t  take  me  a minnit.” 

I retraced  my  steps,  and  seated  myself, 
as  much  surprised  as  if  I had  encountered 
a bed  of  wood-violets  growing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  alley  outside.  In  a few  mo- 
ments she  appeared,  walking  slowly,  her 
movements  considerably  impeded  by  the 
two  children  who  toddled  on  either  side 
of  her,  clinging  to  her  skirts.  The  light 
from  the  open  door  fell  full  upon  her,  and 
I now  saw  her  face  perfectly  well.  She 
was  a slender  creature,  with  pure  white 
complexion,  cheeks  softly  tinted,  and  pret- 
ty light  brown  hair  waving  back  from 
her  temples,  and  the  sweetest  eyes,  soft 
light  gray,  large  and  beautiful,  which 
only  glanced  at  you  shyly  an  instant 
from  under  the  long  lashes,  and  then 
looked  away.  She  could  not  have  been 
older  than  twenty-one  or  two,  but  she 
looked  about  eighteen.  She  colored  a lit- 
tle as  she  met  my  gaze, then  seated  herself, 
and  again  thanked  me  for  coming. 

“Stafford  County  is  a good  distance 
from  here,”  I remarked,  by  way  of  open- 
ing the  conversation.  “Did  you  leave 
all  your  friends  there  ?” 
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ONE  BARE  ARM  WAS  WARDING  OFF  THE  APPROACH  OF  TWO  CHILDREN 


eminent  characteristics  of  the  tide  water 
Virginians. 

k‘  What  pretty  children !M  I exclaimed. 

And  indeed  they  were  beauties— the  girl 
slender  and  fair.  like  the  mother,  with  the 
same  sweet  shy  glance;  the  boy  sturdier, 
more  compactly  made,  darker,  too,  with 
almost  black  eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair. 
We  talked  a little  about  them  then,  and  I 


44  Yes/ni ; I 'ain't  got  no  kin  in  Bal  tern  o', 
net's  I knows  oik  I did  have  a cousin 
livin'  heah  two  aw  three  yea! is  'go;  but  he 
didn’t  like  it*  An*  he’s  livin'  at  home*  now. 
'Peal  is  like  it's  a right  lonesome  kin'  of  a 
place,"  she  added,  stroking*  one  of  the 
curly  heads  which  rested  against  her  lap. 
Her  voice  was  very  soft  and  sweet,  and 
she  ignored  the  h'.r  *'  persistently — two 
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found  they  were  twins,  nearly  three  years 
old.  The  boy  was  plainly  her  favorite. 

“ He’s  been  sick;  he’s  jess  gittin’  well, 
an’  he  looks  right  bad  now ; but  he’ll  soon 
ketch  up  to  Bertie.  Won’t  you,  Tom  ?” 

“Dare  d’  ladle,”  spoke  out  Tom,  rather 
irrelevantly,  designating  me  with  his  fat 
forefinger,  and  evidently  airing  one  of  his 
pet  sentences.  His  mother  caught  him 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  with  fervor. 

“Thaih’s  a lady,  he  means  to  say,”  she 
interpreted  for  my  benefit,  while  the  little 
girl  sidled  to  my  side  and  announced,  in  a 
soft  staccato : 

“I  tin  talk  betta’n  Tom  tin.  Mammy 
sez  I tin.” 

“You  kin  talk  mo’n  Tom,”  laughed 
the  young  mother,  girlishly  enjoying  the 
children’s  prattle,  “but  thaih’s  a heap  a 
sense  in  what  Tom  sez.” 

She  gave  that  young  gentleman  a lov- 
ing squeeze,  then  placed  him  on  his  feet, 
with  his  plumage  ruffled  like  a Friesland 
chicken’s. 

“Thaih,  run  away,  kitties;  run  an’ 
play  ” — ad  justing  his  frock.  “The  yahd’s 
nice  an’  wawm  to-day.” 

She  led  them  into  the  yard,  carefully 
secured  the  gate,  which  was  ajar,  and  re- 
turned to  me.  I made  some  remark  about 
its  being  difficult  to  attend  to  children 
and  her  household  duties  without  any  as- 
sistance. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  min’  it,  not  on  good  days 
like  this;  I kin  let  um  play  in  the  yahd, 
an’  I ’ain’t  got  no  sewin’  in  the  house  now. 
Las’  winta,  now,  w’en  I had  right  smart 
a sewin’  to  do,  ’ twas  right  hawd  to  do  it 
good  an’  ’ten’  to  um.  The  country’s  a 
nice  place  fu’  childun,”  she  continued. 
“Up  in  Staffud  I had  a great  big  yahd 
with  a fence  roun’  it.  Nuthin’  couldn’t 
happ’n  to  um  thaih.” 

“Did  you  have  to  leave  it?  Was  it 
sold?”  I asked,  perceiving  the  shadow 
which  crept  across  her  face  as  she  spoke 
of  her  old  home. 

4 4 No,  ma'am,  ” quickly.  4 4 We  don’t  owe 
a cent  on  it.  It  belongs  to  us,  au’  a good 
big  piece  a lan’  too.  We  had  a nice  lawge 
gyahdin  thaih.” 

4 4 What  made  you  leave  it?  Did  you 
have  any  inducement  offered  you? — any 
work  promised  you?”  I said,  altering  my 
sentence  as  I saw  the  word  ‘‘induce- 
ment ” rather  puzzled  her. 

“No,  ’m ; I come  heah  to  look  fu’  wuek,” 
she  replied,  simply. 

I gave  a little  exclamation  of  dismay, 


and  drawing  my  chair  nearer,  I told  her 
how  overcrowded  the  city  was,  and  how 
many  poor  women  worked  for  almost  no- 
thing. I then  contrasted  her  description 
of  their  country  home  with  the  discom- 
fort of  their  present  abode.  She  listened 
patiently.  As  I spoke  at  some  length, 
her  face  wore  a troubled  look,  but  she 
made  no  reply.  “ Have  you  just  come  ?” 

I asked,  in  conclusion. 

“It’s  nigh  ’bout  two  yeahs  now:  the 
cliincapins  was  gittin’  ripe  w’en  we  come 
away.” 

“Then  you  know  something  about  life 
here.  And  you  support  these  children  all 
by  yourself  ?” 

“Thaih  ain’t  nobody  but  me  to  do  it,” 
her  color  rising. 

“Oh,  I remember  now.  Mrs.  Fisher 
said  you  were  alone.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  I came  to  ask  you  to  join  my 
class.  Can’t  you  come  ?”  And  I told  her 
something  of  the  aim  and  regulations  of 
the  society. 

“I  want  to  come.  I want  to  learn 
how  to  read  good.  I’d  rutha  read” — she 
began,  eagerly,  when  the  sound  of  the 
children’s  voices  came  from  the  yard, 
and  her  countenance  fell.  “’Tain’t  no 
use.  I can’t  come,”  she  said,  mournfully. 

“I  can’t  leave  um  so  long.” 

I thought  a moment  over  my  engage- 
ments, and  then  told  her,  if  she  liked,  I 
would  come  and  teach  her  two  or  three 
times  a week.  I was  rather  glad  to  find 
an  excuse  for  seeing  more  of  her.  At  the 
same  time  it  seemed  a pity  she  should 
have  to  be  confined  so  much  in  those 
close  rooms,  and  I told  her  so.  She, 
smiled  faintly. 

“Oh, rm  right  smalit  sence  I got  ovva 
the  chills.  I’ve  had  a bad  cole,  an’  ’peahs 
like  I don’t  git  my  b'eath  good  down 
heah.” 

“Bad  air — bad  air.  You  should  have 
staid  in  the  country;  at  any  rate,  for  the 
children’s  sake.” 

“I  couldn’t  stay  thaih.  I wuz  bound 
to  come.” 

The  words  came  out  in  a wrung  sort  of 
way,  which  made  me  feel,  somehow,  like 
a member  of  the  Inquisition. 

“Don’t — don’t  talk  about  it  if  it  pains 
you,”  I said.  “Some  of  these  days  we 
may  know  each  other  better.  And  I 
don't  intend  to  meddle  with  your  private 
affairs.  I only  thought  you  didn’t  look 
strong  enough  to  be  bending  over  sewing 
all  the  time.” 
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“I  don't  min’  sewin’.  I’d  be  glad  to 
git  some  wuek  to  do.  You  don’t  know 
nobody’s  got  wuek  to  put  out?”  she  con- 
tinued, with  manifest  hesitation. 

“Yes,  I do.  I’ll  send  you  some  to- 
morrow. And  I want  you  to  feel  as  if 
you  had  one  friend  in  this  great  city. 
I’ll  see  you  twice  a week,  but  in  the 
mean  time,  if  you  should  like  to  see  me, 
call  or  send  for  me.  The  children  might 
be  sick,  and  you  are  so  far  from  your 
friends.”  I took  out  one  of  my  cards 
and  handed  it  to  her.  “That  is  where  I 
live,”  I said,  pointing  to  the  address. 
“You  can  easily  find  it.  I am  Miss 
Eliza  Porter.  Every  one  calls  me  Miss 
Eliza.” 

“I  can’t  read  very  good,”  she  replied, 
blushing;  “ but  I reck’n  I kin  fin’  it.” 

“ Oh  yes,  there’s  no  trouble.  Any  one 
in  the  street  will  direct  you.” 

We  passed  out  near  the  busy  children. 
I stopped  to  pat  their  curly  heads,  when 
a sudden  thought  made  me  glance  from 
them  to  the  left  hand  of  their  mother. 
She  wore  no  ring.  I felt  a real  pang  of 
the  heart  as  I looked  at  that  bare  hand, 
and  then  at  the  girlish  creature  who  stood 
close  beside  me,  her  sweet  shady  eyes  rest- 
ing lovingly  on  her  little  ones.  She 
looked  so  young  and  innocent,  and  there 
was  such  a sense  of  bloom  and  aroma 
about  her.  A great  wave  of  pity  surged 
up  within  me,  and  obeying  a sudden  im- 
pulse, I stooped  down  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead. 

She  looked  a little  surprised,  and  her 
soft  eyes  filled. 

“Good-by,  my  dear,”  I said.  “Take 
good  care  of  yourself.” 

“Good-by,”  she  replied;  then  added, 
as  simply  as  a child,  “I’m  ve’y  much 
obliged  to  you,  Miss  ’Liza.” 

I sent  her  the  work  next  day,  and  the 
last  of  the  week  I began  teaching  her  to 
read.  I don’t  think  there  could  have 
been  a more  diligent  pupil.  She  knew 
her  letters  and  could  spell  a little  when  I 
began  with  her,  but  she  was  so  eager  to 
learn,  and  so  persevering,  that  in  two 
weeks  she  was  reading  easy  lessons  in  her 
primer.  After  the  lesson  was  over,  I used 
to  read  to  her,  first  from  the  Bible,  and 
then  from  some  interesting  novel,  or  some 
other  book  suited  to  her  comprehension. 
One  day  I had  been  reading  of  the  trial 
of  our  Lord.  I finished  the  chapter,  and 
was  taking  up  the  other  book,  when  she 
said, 


“ It  must  ’a’  beu  hawd  to  be  judged  fu’ 
all  them  things  and  nuvva  anssa  back.” 

“Almost  impossible  for  any  one  but 
the  Son  of  God,”  I replied.  “Although 
we  ought  all  of  us  to  try  to  imitate  Him 
as  much  as  we  are  able.  After  all,”  I 
continued,  “I  don’t  think  ‘answering 
back’  in  our  own  behalf  does  much  good. 
If  we  do  what  is  right,  people  will  be  very 
apt  to  find  it  out  in  the  end.” 

“ Yes,’m,”  she  said,  thoughtfully ; “but 
it’s  a hawd  thing  to  do.”  There  was  a 
moment’s  silence,  when  she  added,  “They 
say  He  sends  trouble  to  them  He  keehs 
fu’.  I lieahed  a preach  a in  Staffud  say 
that  long  time  ago.  An’  I wuz  thinkin’,  ef 
that’s  so,  mayby  He  keehs  someum  fu’  me.” 

I was  greatly  touched  with  the  perfect 
simplicity  with  which  she  said  this.  “You 
may  be  sure  He  does,  ray  dear,”  I said, 
after  a little  while,  and  the  conversation 
dropped.  She  did  not  give  me  any  hint 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  “ trouble,”  and  I 
asked  no  questions. 

One  thing  I observed.  She  always 
appointed  the  forenoon  for  her  lessor. 
Once  or  twice  I found  this  inconvenient, 
and  postponed  my  visit  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  She  was  invariably  absent, 
and  the  German  woman,  whom  I found 
in  charge  of  the  children,  told  me  Mrs. 
Brubaker  went  out  every  day  that  it  did 
not  rain  very  hard.  I thought  she  had 
gotten  some  office  rooms  to  attend  to 
after  business  hours,  and  was  very  glad 
to  conjecture  she  had  other  work  besides 
the  sewing. 

The  autumn  passed  on.  One  cool  after- 
noon in  November  I was  driving  in  the 
park  with  my  niece.  We  had  just  passed 
a small  restaurant  near  the  park  entrance 
when  she  exclaimed : “Oh,  auntie!  what 
a pretty  girl!  Look  there!  Doesn’t  she 
look  queer, standing  there  all  alone?”  she 
continued.  “She  looks  like  a country  girl. 
I wonder  if  she  hasn’t  got  separated  from 
her  party  and  got  lost.” 

I turned  my  head  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  recognized,  to  my  utter  aston- 
ishment, Lizzie  Brubaker.  She  was  sim- 
ply dressed  in  a dark  calico  frock,  with  a 
plaid  shawl  around  her  shoulders  and  a 
small  plain  black  hat.  She  was  standing 
near  the  door  of  the  restaurant,  and  was 
evidently  the  subject  of  remark  to  a party 
of  young  men  who  were  taking  some  re- 
freshments within.  These  she  did  not  no- 
tice, but  every  vehicle  as  it  passed  was 
scanned  in  turn ; the  occupants,  the  coach, 
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and  footmen  were  regarded  with  an  eager 
scrutiny  which  was  enough  in  itself  to 
have  attracted  attention  to  her,  apart 
from  her  youth  and  beauty  and  her  un- 
protected appearance.  I made  my  man 
stop  the  carriage,  when  I leaned  forward 
and  called  her. 

“Why,  auntie!”  exclaimed  Ada,  in 
surprise. 

“Never  mind,  Ada,”  I said.  “Don’t 
take  any  notice,  my  dear.  I want  to  say 
a word  to  this  woman  alone;  she  is  one  of 
my  class.” 

Lizzie  looked  here  and  there  on  hearing 
hername.  Finally,  as  I repeated  it,hereyes 
encountered  mine,  and  she  came  forward 
quickly.  I had  expected  her  to  show  some 
confusion  on  meeting  me  so  unexpected- 
ly, but  I was  utterly  confounded  to  find 
her  very  much  surprised,  it  is  true,  but 
evidently  and  unfeigtiedly  delighted  too. 
She  spoke  first: 

“Oh,  Miss  ’Liza!  I’m  so  glad  to  see 
you!  I come  out  putty  nigh  evvy  eve’- 
un,  an’  ’peahs  like  I don’t  nuvva  see  no- 
body I knows.” 

“Lizzie,”  I said,  very  gravely,  “ what 
are  you  doing  in  the  park  ? Standing  alone, 
too,  in  such  a conspicuous  place.  I thought 
probably  you  had  work  to  do  in  the  after- 
noon, but  I didn’t  think  you  left  the  chil- 
dren every  day  to  come  to  a place  like 
this.” 

She  saw  I was  displeased,  and  her  color 
began  to  rise.  “I  come  lieah  to  look  fo’ 
some  mi,”  she  replied.  “To-day’s  the 
fus’  time  I come  heali,  but  they  telled  me 
a heap  a people  comes  out  heah  evvy  day, 
so  I thought  I’d  see  ef  I couldn’t  fin’  him 
heah.” 

“Find  him  here!”  I echoed,  in  bewil- 
derment— “find  him  here ! Lizzie,”  I said, 
speaking  rapidly,  as  I saw  people  begin- 
ning to  stare,  “ you  must  never  come  here 
alone  again — never.  Here,  take  this  car 
ticket.  If  you  go  out  of  the  gate  there, 
and  get  into  the  first  car  you  find  going 
away  from  the  park,  it  will  hike  you  near- 
ly home.  But  go  at  once;  it’s  getting 
late.” 

“ Yes,  ’m,  I’ll  go.”  But  she  lingered  a 
moment,  then  said,  “Ah  you  mad  with 
me,  Miss  ’Liza  ?” 

“ I— you’re  acting  very— strangely,  Liz- 
zie. I’ll  come  and  see  you  to-morrow 
morning.  Go  home  now.” 

She  started  at  once  for  the  car  line,  and 
we  drove  on,  I parrying  Ada’s  astonished 
questions  as  I best  could. 


I was  very  unhappy  all  that  evening.  I 
felt  that  I could  not  bear  to  be  deceived 
in  my  estimate  of  her.  I did  my  best  to 
banish  the  subject  from  my  mind,  and 
next  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  I set 
out  to  see  her. 

She  had  been  crying,  and  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  drooped  sorrowfully.  It 
made  me  very  uncomfortable.  I felt  as 
if  I was  about  to  hurt  a dumb,  defenceless 
animal. 

“Lizzie,”  I began,  abruptly,  “I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  never 
go  out  alone  to  the  park  again.  Won't 
you  ?” 

She  blushed  vividly,  but  made  no  re- 
ply. On  my  repeating  the  question,  she 
hesitated,  and  at  last  murmured  some- 
thing about  not  liking  to  “make  such  a 
promise.” 

“But,”  I urged,  “can’t  you  see  why 
it’s  not  proper  for  you  to  go  when  you  are 
so  young  and  so  very  pretty  ?”  Still  no 
answer.  4 4 Well,  then,  if  you  don't  know, 
I will  have  to  tell  you.”  And  in  a few 
plain  words,  which  I made  as  reticent  as 
I could,  I told  her  the  risk  she  was  run- 
ning. She  looked  startled  once,  when  I 
used  the  word  44  insult”;  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  yielding  in  her  face,  and  she 
still  remained  speechless. 

44 1 don’t  know  your  history,  Lizzie,”  I 
said,  after  there  had  been  a moment’s  si- 
lence, and  speaking  very  gravely  and  im- 
pressively. 44  You  know  I have  never 
asked  you  to  tell  me,  but  I do  believe  you 
love  your  children,  that  you  would  wish 
to  save  them  from  reproach.  Even  if  you 
were  married,  if  you  had  the  protection 
which  a good  husband  would  give  you, 
there  would  still  be  a great  many  dangers 
to  any  one  as  pretty — ” 

But  I stopped  short,  for  she  rose  and 
walked  across  to  where  I was  seated.  She 
stood  before  me  an  instant,  catching  her 
breath  quickly;  then  she  spoke,  slowly 
and  incisively:  44 1 ‘ain’t  done  nuthin’  I’m 
’shamed  to  own,  no  mo’n  you  have  yo’self. 
Miss  Liza.  I’m  a married  woman ; I wuz 
married  mo‘n  fo’  yeahs  ago.  I went  out 
thaih  yesd’y  eve’un  to  look  fu’  my  hus- 
ban’.” 

“ Oh !”  was  all  I could  exclaim,  and  we 
remained  looking  at  each  other  in  silence. 
She  then  w7ent  into  the  back  room,  and  re- 
turned in  a moment,  bringing  with  her  a 
small  tin  box,  which  she  handed  me,  and 
resumed  her  position  in  front  of  me.  I 
opened  the  box.  On  top  was  a paper, 
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which  on  being  unfolded  proved  to  be 
a marriage  certificate,  duly  attested  and 
signed  by  one  Silas  Lambkin,  the  con- 
tracting parties  being  Thomas  Brubaker, 
of  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  and 
Elizabeth  Walker,  of  Stafford  County, 
Virginia.  The  date  was  April  23,  1873. 
There  was  a scrap  of  writing  pinned  to  this 
document,  which  stated  that  Elizabeth 
Walker  was  eighteen  the  month  of  her 
marriage,  and  Thomas  Brubaker  was  forty 
the  February  before. 

“ The  ring  is  in  the  box  too,”  she  added, 
quietly.  “’Tis  a nice  ring,  py’o  gol’.  I 
’ain’t  nuvva  wo’  it  much.” 

44  What  made  you  put  it  away?  Of  all 
things,  you  ought  to  wear  your  wedding 
ring.” 

“I  dun’no’,  ’m.  I usta  weah  it  uv  a 
Sundays  w’en  I dressed  up.  I didn’t  like 
to  spile  it  weahin’  it  evvy  day.  Nobody 
weahed  tlieh'n  evvy  day  at  home — no- 
body but  rich  folks.” 

I was  amused  at  her  naivete , and  again 
referred  to  the  certificate,  as  much  to  con- 
ceal an  irrepressible  smile  as  anything 
else.  “Your  husband  was  a great  deal 
older  than  you.” 

“ He  wuz  mo’n  twicet  as  ole  as  I wuz.” 

“Was  it  a happy  marriage?  What 
made  him  leave  you?” 

“ He  wuz  jealous,  Miss  ’Liza.  He  wuz 
always  a ve’y  jealous  disposed  man,  but  I 
knowed  that  w’en  I married  him,  an’  I 
taken  keeh,  an’  thaih  want  no  trouble 
’tall  tell  Mr.  Gawge  Syl-vesta  come  to 
Mrs.  Gawdin’s  an’  taken  my  piccha.  You 
see,  I went  down  to  Mi’s.  Gawdin’s  one 
eve’un  to  take  home  some  sewin’,  an’  this 
yeah  gentlemun,  Mr.  Gawge,  he  seen  me, 
an’  he  ast  me  ef  I wouldn’t  set  still  a 
few  minnits  an’  let  him  d’avv  my  piccha. 
Miss  Kate  an’  all  the  young  ladies  wuz 
thaih,  settin’  in  the  po’ch,  an’  I wanted 
him  to  wait  tell  to-morra,  an’  let  me  fix 
up  some;  but  he  said  no,  an’  all  the  la- 
dies said  no;  I looked  ve’y  nice.  An’  I set 
down,  an’  he  taken  me  jess  like  I wuz. 
W’en  he  got  done,  Miss  Kate  said  she’d 
bring  him  up  to  ou’h  house  to  finish  it. 
I didn’t  think  she  wuz  cornin’,  slio’  ’nuff ; 
but  next  day  they  both  uv  um  come,  an’ 
Miss  Kate  would  make  me  set  down  an’ 
git  tuk  agin.  I felt  sawta  'shamed  fus’, 
but  I soon  foun’  out  the  gentlemun  wa’n’t 
studyin’  ’bout  me  no  mo’n  a chaih,  aw 
table,  aw  someum  nutha  like  that.  He 
didn’t  talk  much  while  he  wuz  takin’ 
picchas.  Sometimes  he  would  stop  still, 


an’  th’ow  back  his  head  an’  look  at  me 
hawd,  sawta  squinchin’  his  eyes  like,  but 
I seen  him  do  that  w’en  he  stopped  takin’ 
me,  an’  stawted  on  the  things  out-doze, 
an’  I knowed  ’twuz  jess  his  way.  Miss 
Kate  she  ’lowed  I wuz  helpin’  Mr.  Gawge 
— he  wuz  her  cous’n— an’  she  said  he 
made  his  liv’n’  in  New  Yawk  takin’  pic- 
chas. An’  I wuz  mighty  glad  to  do  any- 
thing fu’  them  ladies,  they'd  ben  so  kin’ 
to  me.  Miss  Kate  she  come  oncet  or 
twicet  atta  that,  an’  two  aw  three  times 
Mr.  Gawge  come  by  hisself,  and  d’awed 
me  settin’  down  an’  standin’  up.  An’ 
one  day  he  giv’  me  one  of  the  picchas,  an’ 
I put  it  ’way  to  shew  Tom  w’en  he  come 
home.  Tom’s  a cyahpenta,  you  know,  an’ 
he  wuz  at  wuek  ’way  down  the  country — 
Wessmun  County — wuekin’  fu’  a gentle- 
muri.  Mr.  Gawge,  he  knowed  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  gentlemun  Tom  wuz  wuekin’  fer,  an’ 
atta  while  he  went  down  the  country  to 
see  him.  Miss  ’Liza,”  she  said,  suddenly 
changing  her  tone,  “’ain’t  you  nuvva 
taken  notice  w’en  you  feel  so  easy  an’ 
happy,  an’  things  ’peahs  like  they’s  goin’ 
on  so  smooth  an’  e-a-sy,  that’s  the  ve’y 
time  ’peahs  like  troubles  is  makin’  haste 
to  come.  Sat’d’y  mawnin’  I went  to 
wuek  an’  cleaned  lip  the  whole  house 
good,  an’  I ’memba  I wuz  tliinkin’  how 
glad  I wuz  ’twuz  Sat’d’y;  an’  in  the  eve’- 
un I got  a good  suppa  cooked  ’gainst 
dahk,  an’  I set  down  an’  waited  fu’  Tom. 
Bimeby  I heahed  him  cornin’,  an’  run 
down  the  road  to  meet  him.  He  ’peahed 
mighty  glad  to  see  me  ” — blushing — “ but 
w’en  he  got  in,  ’peahed  like  he  didn’t  look 
well.  I thought  he  wuz  tide  an’  hongry, 
an’  I hurried  up  suppa  fu’  him.  He  didn’t 
eat  much,  jess  taken  a mouthful  or  two, 
an’  got  up  an’  set  down. in  the  front  do’. 
I didn't  take  no  notice,  but  atta  suppa  wuz 
done,  I went  an’  got  the  piccha  Mr.  Gawge 
give  me  an’  shewed  it  to  him.  He  taken 
it,  an’  looked  at  it  a long  time,  but  he 
nuvva  said  a single  wued.  Bimeby  I 
said,  ‘ Don’t  you  like  it,  Tom  ? Don’t  you 
think  it  favus  me?’  He  looked  up  at 
me,  so  cur’us  like,  an’  he  looked  back  at 
the  piccha,  but  he  nuvva  said  nuthin’ 
’tall;  an’  bimeby  he  laid  it  down  an’  went 
out-doze.  Presen’ly  he  come  back  an’  set 
down.  4 What’s  the  matta,  ole  man  ?’  I 
said;  ’tide?’  ‘N-o,’  he  said,  ‘I  ain’t  tide 
much.’  ‘ What’s  the  matta,  then  ? What 
you  studyin’  ’bout  ?’  I said.  An’  he  nuvva 
anssud  me,  but  kep’  on  lookin’  out-doze. 

I didn’t  say  no  mo’  to  him.  I set  still, 
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an’  bimeby  he  kinda  d’awed  his  b’eath 
quick,  an’  said,  ‘Oh  me!’  so  pitiful  it 
skeehed  me;  an’  I said,  ‘ Tom,  don't  do  so; 
please  tell  me  what’s  the  matta.’  He 
tuhned  roun’  an’  looked  at  me,  an’  then 
he  come  up  to  me  an’  caught  hoi’  my 
face  in  both  his  han’s,  jess  so,  an’  he  said, 

‘ Liz,  look  heah.’  ‘ Fu’  God’s  sake,  Tom/ 
I said,  ‘tell  me.  Is  anybody  dead?’ 
‘ No,  nobody  ain’t  dead,’  he  said.  4 1 wuz 
jess  studyin’  ’bout  someum  nutha.’  He 
kinda  stopped  a minnit,  then  he  said:  ‘I 
ain’t  as  young  as  I wuz  fifteen  yeahs 
ago,  an’  I wa’n’t  nuvva  much  to  look  at. 
Wouldn’t  it  ’a’  ben  betta,’  an’  he  stopped 
agin — ‘wouldn’t  it  ’a’  ben  betta  ef  you’d 
’a’  waited  awhile  ? Mayby  you’d  ’a’  done 
betta  fu’  you’self.* 

“I  felt  jess  like  somebody  had  hit  me. 

4 Oh,  Tom,’  I said,  4 wa’n’t  the  suppagood? 
I know  I ain’t  much  uvacook,  but’peahed 
like  the  chick’ns  tasted  right  good  to-night. 
Things  ’ll  be  betta  atta  a while,’  I said. 

‘ I’m  goin’  to  try  hawd.  You  know  I ’ain’t 
ben  keepin’  house  not  so  ve’y  long.’  An’ 
he  sawta  smiled  an’  patted  my  face.  I 
’memba  it  ’cause  ’twas  the  las’  time  he 
done  it.  ‘Po’  little  gal,’  he  said.  ‘No, 
no,  honey,  ’twa’n’t  the  suppa  that  bothas 
me.  I heahed  someum  nutha  to-day  put 
me  out,  an’  I ben  study 'n’  ’bout  it  cornin’ 
up  the  road.’ 

44 1 begged  him  not  to  talk  so,  an’  I said 
I didn’t  have  no  call  to  be  no  betta  off,  an’ 
I’d  rutha  have  him  than  evvybody  else 
put  togetha.  He  didn’t  ’peah  to  lis’n 
much.  He  set  down  by  the  do’  a little 
while,  an’  then  he  got  up  an’  went  to  bed. 
That  wuz  the  beginnin’  uv  it.  Atta  that 
things  begun  to  git  bad,  an’  they  nuvva 
got  good  no  mo’. 

“ One  eve’un  .1  tuk  a baskit  an’  went 
out  to  git  chincapins.  Thaih  wuz  plenty 
o’  chincapin  bushes  in  the  woods,  an” 
’twa’n’t  long  ’fo’  my  baskit  wuz  full. 
’Twas  early,  an’  I didn’t  wanta  go  home, 
so  I set  down  on  a big  rock  by  the  fohest 
road  to  rcss.  I wuz  weak,  an’  soon  got 
tide.  I hadn’t  ben  thaih  long  ’fo’  I 
heahed  some  un  cornin’,  and  time  I got  up 
Mr.  Gawge  Syl- vesta  come  ’long  the  road. 
He’d  ben  out  huntin'.  He  had  a gun  an’ 
dog  with  him.  He  jess  spoke  to  me,  an’ 
stawted  to  go  on,  when  he  come  back  an’ 
said,  4 Mrs.  Brubaka,  thaihs  someum  I 
think  I ought  to  tell  you.’  An’  he  telled 
me  he  seen  Tom  down  the  country  at  Mr. 
Lewis’s;  an’  he  didn’t  know  who  Tom 
wuz,  an’  one  day  Tom  come  up  to  him  an’ 


ast  him  what  he  meant  by  gom’  to  see  his 
wife.  An’  Mr.  Gawge  ast  Tom  his  name, 
an’  Tom  tole  him.  An’  Mr.  Gawge  foun’ 
out  somebody  had  ben  tellin’  Tom  a long 
string  o’  tales  on  me.  But  Tom  wouldn't 
say  who  done  it,  but  he  tole  Mr.  Gawge  he 
seen  all  the  picchas  he  done;  they  wuz 
layin’  in  the  book  in  the  po’ch,  an’ a whole 
heap  mo’.  An’  Mr.  Gawge  sed  Tom  wuz 
mad,  an'  talked  ve’y  ugly  to  him.  4 1 have 
the  greatest  respec’  fu’  you,  Mrs.  Bru- 
baka,’ he  sed,  very  solum,  4 an’  I on’y  tell 
you  all  this  to  put  you  on  yo’  gyahd.  You 
mus’  have  an  enemy  somewha  who  has 
p’isen’d  yo’  husban’s  min’;  but  you  know 
ve’y  well  he  has  no  cause  to  be  angry  with 
me.  ’ I couldn’t  say  a w ued.  I jess  stood 
still.  I wuz  too  ’shamed  to  look  at  Mr. 
Gawge.  He  waited  a minnit,  an’  then  he 
said,  4Good-eve’un,’  an’  walked  off  down 
the  road,  an’  I leaned  up  ’gin  a tree  an’ 
cried  till  I thought  my  head  would  split. 
I nuvva  wuz  so  ’shamed ; to  have  a gentle- 
mun  talkin’  to  me  like  that.  Bimeby  I 
wiped  my  eyes  an’  tuhned  roun’,  an’ 
thaih  wuz  Tom  cornin’  down  the  yutha 
side  the  road.  He  come  up  to  me  an’ 
ketched  hoi’  my  awm  hawd,  an’  his  eyes 
shined  like  coals  of  fiah. 

4 4 4 1 seen  you  an’  him , him,  jess  now,’ 
he  said.  4 1 tried  to  git  lieali  in  time  to — 
But  nuvva  min’.  'S  time  ’nuff  now.  I'll 
ketch  up  to  him.’ 

44  ‘Tom,  jess  lis’n  to  me  one  minnit,’  I 
said. 

4 4 4 Git  away,  ’oman,’  he  said.  4 1 seen 
you  wid  him.’ 

“I  run  atta  him  an’  ketched  hoi’  his 
shoulda  like.  An’  he  tuhned  roun’,  an’ 
said,  kinda  easy, 

4 4 4 Go  home  an’  stay  thah,  aw  I'll  kill 
you  too.’ 

44  An’  he  run  down  the  road,  an’  I ’ain’t 
nuvva  sawn  him  sence.  I set  up  'mos’  all 
night.  I couldn't  fu’git  Mr.  Gawge’s  gun, 
an’  Tom  hadn’t  nuthin’,  nuthin’  but  his 
bah  han’s.  An’  bimeby  mawnin’  come. 
I staid  home  all  day  waitin’  fu’  what  I 
was  feahed  to  heah ; but  ’twuz  mos’  dahk 
’fo’  mammy  come  runniti’  in  an’  tole  me 
they’d  foun’  Mr.  Gawge  layin’  down  in 
the  road  soon  in  the  mawnin’,  an’  he’d 
ben  shot,  an’  had  ben  thaih  all  night. 
Fus’  they  thought  somebody  bed  shot 
him  fu’  money  ; but  his  puhse  wa’n’t 
touched.  An’  they  didn’t  know  what  to 
think  tell  Mr.  Gawge  come  to,  an’  he  said 
his  foot  had  slipped,  an'  he  fell  down,  an’ 
his  gun  went  off  an’  shot  him.  Au’  main- 
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my  said  the  docta  said  he  didn’t  know 
whetha  Mr.  Gawge  would  die  aw  not,  he 
los’  so  much  blood,  an’  he  taken  cole  out 
thaih  all  night.  ’Peahed  like  I wuz  turnin’ 
to  stone.  I couldn’t  say  a wued.  I knowed 
twa’n’t  all  accidunt,  fu’  I seen  Tom’s  face, 
an’  I couldn’t  fu’git  how  he  looked.  Mam- 
my talked  a long  time,  an’  all  the  time 
she  wuz  talkin’  I wuz  thinkin’  of  that  aw- 
ful thing  what  happened,  an’  wondeliin’ 
ef  Mr.  Gawge  would  die.  Mammy  sed 
Mr.  Jim  Gawdin  ast  Mr.  Gawge  ovva  an’ 
ovva  ef  nobody  hadn’t  troubled  him,  an' 
at  last  Mr.  Gawge  raised  himself  up  an’ 
sed:  ‘No.  An’ look  heah,  Jim,’ he  says, 
4 1 want  you  to  undastan’  ef  I do  knock 
unda ’s  not  wuth  while  to  sen’  the  she’iff 
atta  nobody . I failed  down,  and  my  own 
gun  shot  me.’  I dun’no’  to  this  day.  Miss 
’Liza,  the  rights  of  it;  but  I seen  Tom’s 
face  that  day,  an’  ’tain’t  easy  fu’  me  to 
b’lieve  in  accidunts.  All  the  same,  ef  I 
knowed  fu’  ce’t’n  Mr.  Gawge  tellin’  a 
story  ’bout  it,  I’d  like  to  git  down  on 
my  knees  an’  thank  him  fu’  tellin’  it. 
Many  a time  I’ve  studied  ’bout  it, 
an’  wondehed  ef  Mr.  Gawge  hada  died 
with  that  story  on  his  min’,  ef  the 
Lawd  would  judge  him  hawd  fu’  tellin’ 
it.  But  he  didn’t  die.  ’Bout  Chrissmus 
he  begun  to  go  down  staihs,  an’  the  doctor 
said  he  could  go  home  putty  soon.  W’en 
he  fus’  got  huht,  nobody  didn’t  know 
Tom  had  ben  home  f’om  Wessmun  that 
las’  time.  So  mammy  an’  all  uv  um 
thought  he  wuz  busy  down  the  country, 
tell  Jim  Suillivan  come  home  an’  tole 
evvybody  Tom  wa’n’t  down  the  country, 
an’  then  the  people  begun  to  talk  ’bout  it, 
an’  the  men  hunted  all  ovva  the  coun- 
ty fu’  him.  They  nu vva  suspicioned  him, 
though ; he  had  a good  name,  an’  nobody 
knowed  nuthin’  ’bout  his  jealousy.  They 
nuvva  heahed  nuthin’  ’tall  ’bout  him,  an’ 
bimeby  people  ’lowed  he  wuz  dead.  I 
nuvva  let  on  nuthin’,  not  even  to  mammy. 
That  theah  p’isen  snake  Jim  Suillivan  did 
talk  roun’.  He  come  to  ouh  house  an’ 
tried  to  git  me  to  say  someum,  but  I 
knowed  him  too  well,  an’  nuthin’  didn’t 
come  uv  his  talk. 

“ I wa’n’t  well,  an’  I kep’  putty  close  in 
the  house,  an’  people  felt  sorry  fu’me,  an’ 
they  didn't  botha  me  much.  I don’t 
b’lieve  all  this  heah  would  ’a’  happened 
ef  Tom  had  a-knowed  ’bout  me;  but  he 
hadn’t  no  notion  ’bout  it.  Many  a time  I 
laid  off  to  tell  him,  but  ’peahed  like  I 
couldn’t  git  the  wueds  out  while  he  belt 


off  f’om  me  so,  an’  thaih  it  wuz.  Thaih 
wa’n’t  nuthin’  to  be  did  but  wait  patient 
as  I could  tell  spring.  I nuvva  thought 
he  wuz  dead,  though,  an’  I don’t  think  so 
now.  Evvy  night  them  times  I got  suppa 
ready  an’  fixed  things  nice  ’gainst  he’d 
come  walkin’  in.  I wanted  him  to  see  I’d 
ben  lookin’  fu’  him  an’  studyin’  ’bout  him. 
That  wuz  a bitter  cole  winter,  an’  many  a 
night  I’ve  laid  ’wake  an’  wondehed  ef  my 
po’  ole  man  wa’n’t  out  in  the  snow  an’  rain ; 
an’  the  win’,  ’twould  blow  sometimes  fit- 
ten  to  bring  the  house  down.  Sometimes 
’peahed  like  it  talked  to  me  an’  tole  me 
’t  had  come  f’om  ’way  off  whaih  Tom  wuz. 
One  night  ’peahed  like  it  said,  plain,  4 Tom 
ain’t  dead!’  Don’t  laugh  at  me,  Miss 
’Liza;  they  say  all  wimmen  hascur’us  no- 
tions come  in  thaih  heads  them  times. 
Atta  long  time  the  spring-time  come,  an’ 
the  babies  wuz  bawn.  All  the  ladies  wuz 
mighty  kin’  to  me.  Mrs.  Gawdin  she 
come  to  see  me  right  away,  an’  she  come 
up  to  the  bed  an’  kissed  um  both,  an’  she 
says:  ‘Lizzie,  you  mus’  raise  these  heah 
cliildun  good.  I’ll  he’p  you ; an’  keep  up 
you  haht,  an’  hope  fu’  the  bes’,  my  gal.’ 

An’ she  said  I mus’  give  one  of  the  babies 
her  own  name.  The  ve’y  day  I fixed 
thaih  names,  ole  Sandy  Gibbs  come  to  see 
me.  ’Twuz  summa-time,  an’  I wuz  settin’ 
down,  with  little  Tom  in  my  lap,  an’  he 
come  in  an’  set  down  too.  Bimeby  he 
sed,  ‘ Liz,  my  gal,  didn’t  you  nuvva  give 
Tom  no  call  to  go  ’way  f’om  you  ?’  4 Not 
as  I knows  on,  Sandy,’  I sed.  ‘What 
makes  you  ast  me?’  ‘ I dun’no’,’  he  sez; 

‘ but  I couldn’t  nuvva  make  out  someum 
Tom  sed  to  me  las’  fall  w'en  we  wuz  wuek- 
in’  down  ’n  Wessmun  togutha.  Him  an’ 

Jim  Suillivan  had  ben  hangin’  togutha 
fu’  two  th’ee  days,  an’  this  heah  mawnin’ 
they  eat  dinna  togutha.  Jim  ’peahed  to 
be  talkin’  plenty.  I heahed  him  jawin’, 
jawin’  like  all-a-mighty — talkin’  to  Tom. 
Bimeby  Tom  come  to  my  bench  an’ 
wueked  awhile ; an’  presen’ly  he  say, 
“Sandy,  what ’d  you  do  ef  you  foun’  out 
your  wife  liked  anutha  man  ?”  “I  dun’no’, 
Tom,”  I sez;  “that’s  a hawd  question. 

A woman  ’ain’t  got  no  businiss  to  like 
anutha  man  betta’n  her  own.”  “That's 
so,”  he  sez;  “but  s’posin’  she  did , don’t 
you  think  a man  might  ’s  well  pull  up 
stakes  at  once  an’  clah  out?  Liken's  a 
mighty  ticklish  thing  to  manage,”  he 
sez.  4 ‘ You  can’t  beat  it  out  ef  you  wanted 
to;  an’  you  can’t  talk  it  out.”  An'  lie 
stopped  shoht,  an’  didn't  say  no  mo’. 
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Peahed  like  Tom  wuz  talkin'  mighty  qua’; 
but  he  wuz  cur'us  sometimes,  you  know 
you'self.  Liz,  I mivva  studied  much  'bout 
ity  Sandy  sed,  ‘tell  I heah  talk  uv  Tom 
wuz  gone.  An',  Liz,  one  day— ini 11  you, 
chile,  I don't  know  as  he  had  no  notion 


mighty  hawd  to  hernia  me  ; but  w'en 
they  seen  I wuz  bound  to  come,  they  lem- 
rne  'lone,  an'  done  e-vvy  thing  to  he'p  me, 
'Tvvuz  rnos’  fall  'fo'  I got  off  $"  but  the 
ladies  bought  my  ticket;  an'  gimme  some 
money;  an'  Mrs.  Gawdin  spoke  to  the 


MT  PORK,  PUTTY  CREETCR !” 


a gain'  thaih— -but  one  day  he  ast  me  how 
fuh  Baltemo’  wuz. 7 

“ Long  ’fo'  Sandy  got  th'ough  talkin'  — 
he  kep5  Oil  a- talkin'— I made  up  my  mind 
to  come  heah  an’  hunt  fir  Tom,  I mivva 
Jos’  no  time.  I went  to  Mrs.  Gawdin  am’ 
tidied  her  I wuz  goin'.  She  tried  to  hen- 
da  me:  an’  mammy  an'  ail  uv  um  tried 


gentlemun  on  the  eyahs  'bout  me.  An'  I 
got  on  all  right,  an’  g«»t  some  wuek  to  do. 
An'  1 ben  huntin'  tV  him  ewa  senee.  an' 
that  wuz  w’v  1 went  out  to  that  thaih  place 
yesCd'y.  Tom  usta  be  a mighty  good 
ban1  with  hawses,  an*  I thought,  may  by. 
he’d  got  a drira’s  place.  I git  so  tide 
a lookin' sometimes,  an’  1 want  to  see  him 
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so  bad,  ’peahs  like  ’tain’t  no  use  livin’  w’en 
he  ain’t  heah.  He  ain’t  dead — I know  he 
ain’t  dead.  Sometimes  I go  to  sleep  an’ 
dream  lie’s  come  back,  an’  I wake  up,  an’ 
thaih  ain’t  nobody.”  She  broke  off,  sob- 
bing. 

“Lizzie,  suppose  you  did  find  him, 
aren't  you  afraid  the  same  thing  would 
happen  again  about  somebody  else  ? I 
mean — I think  he  treated  you  dreadful- 
ly,” I pursued,  indignantly.  “ He  left 
you  without  one  kind  word.” 

“ But  Tim  Suillivan  had  ben  tellin’  his 
tales,  Miss  ’Liza;  an’  po’  Tom  seen  Mr. 
Gawge  talkin’  to  me,  you  know.  Ef  I 
jess  could  see  him,  I know  he’d  be  glad 
to  see  me.  He  usta  say  ’twa’n’t  but  one 
’oman  in  the  wueld  f u’  h im . An’  we  didn’t 
have  nochildun  them  times;  an’ Tom’s  so 
fond  a childun.” 

We  sat  awhile  in  silence  after  that.  It 
was  singular,  I thought,  that  the  least  sus- 
picion should  have  fallen  upon  this  wo- 
man, the  most  perfectly  loyal  wife  I have 
ever  known.  It  was  evident  to  me  that 
the  artist  had  told  an  untruth  to  shield 
the  honor  of  a poor  Virginia  peasant ; and 
the  white  unselfishness  of  this  falsehood 
stood  out  in  such  sharp  relief  against  the 
dark  mass  of  Brubaker’s  unworthy  sus- 
picions, I could  only  think  of  it  and  won- 
der more  and  more  at  Lizzie’s  absolute 
fealty  to  her  husband.  I don’t  believe 
the  idea  of  contrasting  the  two  men  ever 
occurred  to  her.  “ Tom”  belonged  to  her , 
and  she  to  him ; she  loved  him  with  the 
whole  strength  of  her  faithful  heart,  and 
will  continue  to  love  him  as  long  as  she 
lives. 

Presently  I told  her  she  had  better  go 
home  to  her  mother.  I would  get  her 
ticket,  and  write  to  her  friends  to  meet  her 
in  Fredericksburg,  but  I thought  undoubt- 
edly she  had  better  be  amongst  her  own 
people,  where  there  was  no  danger  of  her 
being  misjudged.  She  cried  a little,  but 
finally  admitted  it  was  best. 

“ But  wait  tell  Crissmus,  Miss  ’Liza.  Ef 
I don’t  heah  nuthin’  by  Crissmus,  I’ll  go; 
I promise  you  I will.  ’Peahs  like  some- 
urn  tells  me  to  stay  tell  Crissmus.” 

I agreed , and  shortly  after  took  my  leave. 
The  strangest  part  of  this  story  is  to  come. 

It  was  nearly  Christmas  now.  Decem- 
ber was  more  than  half  gone,  when  one 
evening  the  German  woman  with  whom 
Lizzie  lodged  came  to  me  with  a very  dis- 
tressing message  from  her.  Little  Tom 
had  been  ill  all  day,  and  she  had  been  so 
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occupied  with  him  that  she  had  neglected 
to  look  after  Bertie,  and  now  the  child 
was  lost.  She  had  not  been  seen  about 
the  neighborhood  since  the  morning. 
Would  I please  come  ? I sent  the  woman 
off  to  tell  Lizzie  to  expect  me,  and  in  half 
an  hour  I started.  It  was  ifearly  dark 
when  I reached  the  house.  The  gate  was 
wide  open,  and  I hurried  to  the  front  door, 
which  stood  ajar.  I pushed  it  open  and 
entered.  The  first  object  my  eyes  encoun- 
tered was  the  figure  of  little  Bertie  stand- 
ing in  the  middle*  of  the  floor,  gazing  with 
alarmed  curiosity  at  her  mother,  and— yes 
— a man,  who  was  sitting  with  Lizzie  clasp- 
ed as  absolutely  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had 
been  a baby.  Her  arms  were  round  his 
neck,  her  face  resting  against  his  dark 
grizzled  beard. 

For  a while  th&*e  wasn’t  a sound. 
Then  she  began,  in  a quick,  breathless 
way:  “Oh,  Tom!  oh,  Tom!  You  ain’t 
dead ! You  did  come  at  las'!  Oh,  Tom !” 

He  strained  her  to  him  again,  and  the 
great  hot  tears  dropped  slowly  one  by  one 
on  her  upturned  face. 

“The  baby,  Tom  — ’twuz  twins,  you 
know.  I didn’t  tell  you  ’fo’  you  went 
away,  but  I wuz  lookin’  fu’  it  then.  Oh, 
Tom ! I b’lieve  I’d  ’a’  died  ef  they  hadn’t  ’a’ 
come.  An’  the  yutha  one’s  a boy,  Tom. 
He  favus  you ; evvyhody  sez  he  favus  you. 
He’s  layin’  thaih  in  the  bed.  He’s  been 
sick,  but  he’s  gettin’  betta  now.  Come 
look  at  him,  Tom.” 

“I  ain’t  fitten  ter  look  at  none  uv 
uni,”  he  began,  hoarsely,  drawing  the 
sweet  face  down  against  his  shoulder. 
“My  pore,  putty  creetur!”  he  whispered, 
stroking  her  cheek. 

“Oh,  you  mustn’t  take  on  so,  Tom,” 
she  said.  “I  ain’t  po’  a bit  now.  An’ 

I reck’n  it  did  ’peah  like  ’twuz  funny  fu’ 
me  to  be  talkin’  to  Mr.  Gawge;  but  he 
wuz  jess  tellin’  me — ” 

“ I know  what  he  tole  yer;  he  tole  me 
too.” 

“Oh,  Tom,  did  you  shoot  him?  He 
’lowed  nobody  didn’t  tech  him.” 

“No,  honey,  I didn’t  shoot  him.  I 
ketclied  up  ter  him  that  day  ’fore  he  got 
out  tk’  woods.  An’  me  an’  him  we  had 
hard  words.  He  tole  me  what  he’d  ben 
sayin’  ter  yer,  an’  I called  him  a liar.  He 
ketched  hole  me  then-an’  giv’  me  one  lick. 
He  hit  hard;  he  wuz  mad  as  fire.  4 Yer 
jeal'us  fool,’  he  sed.  ‘ I b’lieve  yer  wife's 
ez  good  ’oman  ez  any  in  the  lan’.  An’ 
you  lie,’ he  sed,  ‘an’  yer  know  yer  do, 
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w’en  yer  make  out  yer  think  she  ain’t.’ 
I dored  off  ter  giv’  it  ter  him,  an’  ’fore  I 
knowed  it  he  dored  back,  an’  his  foot 
slipped  on  th’  pine  tags,  an’  I heered  the 
gun  go  off ....  W’en  the  smoke  cl'ared  up 
I seen  him  layin’  tliar  dead,  I thought. 
His  eyes  wuz  sliet  tight,  an’  th’  blood  wuz 
spoutin’  like  water.  I dun’no’  how  long 
I staid  thar  lookin’.  I ’member  I heered 
wheels  arter  while,  an’  I started  off  an’ 
run  clean  up  ter  town.  ’Peared  like  I 
felt  th’  rope  roun’  my  neck  all  th’  way. 
I got  on  board  th’  boat  that  night  an’  come 
yere,  an’  th’  day  I got  yere  er  man  on  th’ 
wharf  ast  me  ter  ship  fur  two  years,  an’  I 
taken  him  up  an’  shipped,  an’  I ben  on  th’ 
warter  ever  sence — that  is,  putty  nigh.” 

“Tom,”  said  Lizzie,  softly,  “you  didn’t 
nuvva  rightly  b'lieve— them — things?” 

He  clasped,  her  je&lously  closer  to  him. 
“No,  honey,  not  like  that;  but  w’en  Jim 
Suillivan  tole  me  them  tales,  an’  I heered 
him  a-talkin*so  ’bout  yer  ter  Mr.  Lewis — 
an’  I knowed  I wa’n’t  no  scholar  nor 
nutliin’ — I felt  bad.  I felt  powerful  bad. 
An’  w’en  I seen  yer  with  him  thar  in  th’ 
woods,  I didn’t  know  what  ter  think.  I 
wuz  ’mos’  crazy,  I b’lieve.  He  made  me 
b'lieve  they  wa’n’t  so,  that  time  he  called 
me  a fool  an’  a liar.” 

“He  nuvva  let  on  one  wued  ’bout you, 
Tom.  Wa’n’t  it  good  in  him?  Did  you 
evva  heah  tell  on  sich  a gentlemuu?” 

Her  husband  did  not  reply.  Apparent- 
ly “Mr.  George's*’  praises  must  not  be 
sounded  by  his  wife.  Her  quick  percep- 
tion told  her  as  much,  for  she  added  im- 
mediately, “You  know  he’s  goin’  to  be 


married  to  Miss  Kate.”  And  then  she 
changed  the  subject,  giving  an  account 
of  her  life  during  their  separation,  and 
finally  launching  out  into  such  a descrip- 
tion of  my  various  excellences  that  I was 
fain  to  come  forward  and  make  my  pre- 
sence known. 

Lizzie  presented  her  husband.  He  had 
found  the  little  girl  wandering  about  on 
the  wharf,  had  been  struck  with  her  like- 
ness to  his  wife,  and  asked  her  name.  He 
then  undertook  to  guide  her  home,  bpt 
they  were  two  or  three  hours  getting 
there,  as  he  had  just  arrived  from  a long 
voyage,  and  neither  of  them  had  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  streets.  Finally 
thejr  found  the  house,  and  walked  in  upon 
Lizzie  just  before  I arrived. 

“ I'll  be  so  glad  to  git  back  to  the  coun- 
try agin !”  said  she,  after  we  had  all  talked 
together  awhile,  and  their  plans  had  been 
discussed  and  decided  upon.  “ I’m  a-goin’ 
to  fu’git  all  these  heah  las’  th’ee  yeahs — 
all  ’ceptin’  the  childun.”  And,  with  her 
native  tact,  she  added:  “An’  Miss  ’Liza. 
Well  goin’  to  start  agin,  an’  get  on  so 
good ! Won’t  we,  Tom  ?” 

“I  hope  so,  honey,”  he  said,  humbly. 
“’Twon’t  be  yo’  fault  ef  things  don’t  go 
smooth;  an’  I’m  gwine  ter  try.” 

“ I suppose  I must  hope  for  the  best,”  I 
said  to  myself  as  I trudged  home  through 
the  now  lighted  streets.  “But,  for  all 
that,  I would  not  like  to  be  answerable 
for  the  peace  in  the  Brubaker  family 
should  any  man  venture  to  admire  Lizzie 
as  much  as  I do.” 


A CONVENT  AT  ROME. 

BY  DR.  FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 


ON  an  evening  in  February,  1844,  being 
then  at  Naples,  a wandering  student 
from  Harvard,  I was  seated  in  the  dining- 
hall  of  a hotel,  when  a man  at  another 
table  attracted  my  notice.  He  was  about 
thirty-five  years  old,  with  a bald  forehead, 
spectacles,  a thick  short  nose,  slightly  sug- 
gestive of  the  busts  of  Socrates,  and  a 
large  bucolic  mouth.  Opposite  to  him  sat 
a young  and  pretty  woman,  with  a fresh 
complexion  and  a look  of  extreme  shy- 
ness. 

“Where  have  I seen  that  Scotchman 
before?'7  I asked  myself. 

The  supposed  Scotchman  presently 


looked  at  me,  then  whispered  to  his  com- 
panion, who  glanced  timidly  across  the 
room  and  shook  her  head.  The  man 
soon  after  rose,  walked  in  an  awkward 
way  to  where  I sat,  and  said,  bluntly, 

“ You  are  au  American.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You  are  from  Boston.” 

“Yres.” 

“I  think  I ought  to  know  you.  My 
name  is  Theodore  Parker.” 

4 4 1 have  seen  you,"  said  I,  with  a gleam 
of  recollection,  “at  my  father's  house 
with  the  other  ministers  of  the  Unitarian 
Association.” 
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“Ah  yes;  that’s  it.  I remember  you 
now.  I never  forget  anything  or  any- 
body. But  what  are  you  doing  at  Naples  ? 
I thought  you  were  in  college  at  your 
books.” 

I explained  the  matter  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife. 
On  the  next  day  we  went  up  Vesuvius  to- 
gether. 

It  was  the  opening  day  of  the  Carnival, 
and  entering  the  Via  Toledo  on  our  re- 
turn, we  found  that  great  thoroughfare 
filled  from  end  to  end  with  an  obstreper- 
ous mass  of  humanity.  A long  file  of 
dragoons,  seated  motionless  on  horseback, 
stretched  down  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  at  the  sides  were  two  lines  of  carriages 
slowly  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
while  incessant  volleys  of  plaster  con- 
fectionery were  exchanged  between  the 
crowded  balconies  and  the  throngs  below. 
Our  barouche  fell  into  line  with  the  rest. 
Suddenly  the  driver,  pointing  down  the 
street  with  his  whip,  cried  out,  “The 
King!  the  King!”  And  there,  in  fact, was 
King  Ferdinand,  discharging  that  part  of 
his  royal  functions  which  consisted  in  en- 
couraging his  people  to  amuse  themselves. 
He  was  a tall,  large  man,  robed  from  head 
to  foot  in  a loose  black  gown,  and  looking 
more  like  a minister  of  religion  than  a 
masquerader  as  he  stood  bolt-upright  on 
a sort  of  triumphal  car.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a hollow,  cone-shaped  implement  of 
brass  that  might  hold  something  more 
than  half  a pint.  This  was  constantly 
filled  by  an  attendant  with  large  sugar  al- 
monds, hard  as  pebbles,  which  his  Majesty* 
thus  flung  to  right  and  left  among  his 
subjects.  A few  years  after,  flinging 
bomb  shells  instead  of  sweetmeats,  he  earn- 
ed from  a grateful  people  the  name  of 
Bomba.  In  the  same  line  with. us,  and  a 
little  in  front,  was  a gayly  decorated  car 
filled  with  nobles  of  the  court  in  masks. 
They  stopped  when  they  came  opposite 
the  King;  the  royal  car  stopped  also,  and 
a hot  battle  ensued,  each  side  lustily  pelt- 
ing the  other  for  a minute  or  two,  amid  a 
universal  roar  from  the  delighted  crowd. 
Then  the  illustrious  combatants  saluted 
each  other,  and  the  two  processions  of  car- 
riages began  to  move  again. 

When  the  King  was  within  easy  range 
of  our  barouche,  he  discharged  a volley  of 
his  sugar  almonds  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
who  sat  on  the  back  seat.  One  of  them 
hit  Mrs.  Parker  in  the  face,  and  the  rest 
fell  rattling  into  the  carriage.  Parker 


and  I gathered  them  up.  I tossed  one  of 
mine  at  a girl  in  the  balcony  above,  and 
she  replied  with  a handful  of  plaster  con- 
fectionery, extremely  well  aimed.  Par- 
ker reserved  his  shot  for  other  objects. 

A priest  in  a broad-brimmed  hat,  looped 
up  at  both  sides,  was  pacing  among  the 
crowd,  with  the  complacent  gravity  of 
one  who  felt  that  his  person  was  sacred 
from  assault.  To  the  consternation  of 
his  wife,  Parker  threw  an  almond  at  him 
and  missed  him. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said;  “there’ll  be 
another  soon ; there’s  plenty  of  ’em.” 

In  a moment  he  saw  one  more  solemn 
than  the  first,  and  at  once  prepared  for 
action,  in  spite  of  his  wife’s  anxious  re- 
monstrances. It  was  a well-fed  father, 
with  a double  chin. 

“Don’t  fire  till  you  see  the  whites  of 
his  eyes,”  said  I,  plagiarizing  the  order 
of  Israel  Putnam  at  Bunker  Hill. 

He  took  the  hint,  let  the  enemy  ap- 
proach till  within  a few  yards,  then  let 
fly,  hit  him  hard  in  the  nose,  and  at  once 
drawing  himself  up,  gazed  solemnly  into 
vacancy  through  his  spectacles,  with  an 
air  of  superiority  to  the  follies  around 
him,  while  the  priest  glared  about  in 
fury  to  find  the  author  of  the  outrage. 

From  Naples  we  went  to  Rome,  where 
Parker  took  lodgings  in  the  Via  Babuino. 
Going  one  afternoon  to  see  him,  I found 
that  he  had  a visitor.  The  stranger  sat 
with  his  back  toward  the  door,  and  his 
appearance,  when  thus  seen  from  behind, 
inspired  strong  antipathy.  He  had  a tall, 
elongated  head  covered  with  close-clipped 
hair,  from  which  the  ears  protruded  in 
the  ungraceful  fashion  that  earned  for 
the  English  Puritans  the  title  of  “crop- 
eared  knaves.”  Parker  introduced  me, 
adding,  with  a peculiar  expression,  “This 
is  a friend  of  your  cousin  S .”  The  vis- 
itor, whose  name  was  J , rose,  offered 

me  a lank,  thin  hand,  and  regarding  me 
with  evident  interest,  said,  “Ah!  I hope 
you  will  follow  in  your  good  cousin's 
path.”  He  had  a high  forehead,  a pale 
face,  thin  lips,  and  bright  black  eyes  that 
gleamed  with  a keen  but  sinister  light. 
His  whole  look  inspired  distrust. 

The  cousin  of  whom  Parker  had  spoken 
was  a young  man  of  a fine  and  generous 
nature,  who  was  five  years  older  than 
myself,  and  whom,  when  a school-bov,  I 
had  regarded  with  admiring  fondness. 
Being  in  Rome  not  long  before  my  visit, 
he  had  become  a convert  to  Catholicism, 
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chiefly  through  the  agency  of  J . J 

was  an  American,  born  in  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  and,  as  he  often  boasted 
to  me,  had  once  led  a recklessly  dissolute 
life,  till,  becoming  converted,  he  had 
shorn  off  his  errors  like  his  hair.  At  least 
he  professed  to  have  done  so,  not,  as  he 
assured  me,  by  any  merit  of  his  own,  but 
solely  by  the  power  of  the  true  faith.  I 
often  tried  to  discover  what  had  drawn 
him  into  the  Church.  He  hated  democ- 
racy, and  was  fiercely  arbitrary  and  domi- 
neering when  he  could  be  so  unchecked, 
but  was  humble  toward  those  in  high 
places.  He  had  a keen  intellect  and  a re- 
markably vivid  imagination,  to  which  he 
gave  full  rein.  His  vanity  was  great, 
and  till  he  saw  my  incredulity,  he  enter- 
tained me  with  frequent  stories  of  his  ad- 
veutures  and  exploits  in  his  days  of  sin, 
always  calling  on  me  to  observe  the  trans- 
formation wrought  in  him  by  his  conver- 
sion. He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
imposing  spectacle  of  organized  power  in 
the  Roman  Church  appeals  with  resistless 
fascination.  Parker  and  I often  specu- 
lated as  to  his  position  in  regard  to  the 
Jesuits  and  other  ecclesiastics  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  but  we  could  come  to  no 
more  definite  conclusion  than  that,  with- 
out trusting  him,  they  made  use  of  him  to 
bring  sheep  into  their  fold. 

He  presently  undertook  my  conversion. 
I had  some  slight  suspicion  that  the  ex- 
clusive claims  of  Rome  might  not  be  with- 
out foundation  after  all,  and,  though  I 
disliked  my  preceptor,  he  appeared  to  me 
a new  and  interesting  type  of  humanity. 
So  I willingly  listened  to  him,  thus  gain- 
ing what  I particularly  wanted,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  certain  English  Jesuits 
to  whom  he  made  me  known.  I read 
their  books  and  listened  to  their  logic,  but 
the  conversion  made  no  progress,  and  I 
remained  where  I was  before,  till,  a year 

after,  my  cousin  S advised  me  to  read 

a book  which  he  pronounced  sovereign 
against  heresy.  It  was  called,  if  I right- 
ly remember,  Mill's  End  of  Controversy . 
I studied  it  from  title-page  to  finis,  thought 
to  myself,  4 ‘Is  that  all  you  have  got  to 
say  V and  have  remained  ever  since  in 
solid  unbelief  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Rome. 

J had  at  first  conceived  hopes  of 

me  from  a certain  inclination  for  a mo- 
nastic life  which  he  thought  I betrayed. 
I had,  in  fact,  a vocation  that  way,  thQugh 
not  of  the  sort  he  imagined.  The  phe- 
nomena of  religious  enthusiasm,  whether 


in  its  active  or  fossilized  state,  had  an  at- 
traction for  me.  I had,  moreover,  a fancy 
for  medievalism,  and  wished  to  get  for  a 
while  out  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
should  much  have  preferred  a feudal 
castle  to  a convent,  but  the  castles  had 
become  the  heritage  of  owls,  while  some 
convents  were  still  living  remnants  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  by  far  the  strong- 
est and,  indeed,  the  controlling  motive 
lay  in  the  fact  that  I had  formed  plans  of 
a literary  undertaking,  since  in  some  de- 
gree accomplished,  which  required  clear 
impressions  of  monastic  life,  and  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  ecclesiasticism  in  general. 
On  a late  mule- back  tour  through  Sicily 
I had  visited  all  the  monasteries  on  the 
way;  but  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  and  their  inmates  was  needful 
for  my  purpose.  I was  led  into  a convent 
by  the  same  motives  that  two  years  later 
led  me  to  become  domesticated  in  the 
lodges  of  the  Sioux  Indians  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  the  difference  that  I much 
preferred  the  company  of  the  savages  to 
that  of  the  monks. 

My  artist  friend,  William  Morris  Hunt, 
then  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
came  to  Rome  while  my  theological  studies 
were  in  progress,  and  I gladly  suspended 
them  to  join  this  most  charming  of  com- 
panions on  a tour  among  the  Apennines. 
We  climbed  one  morning  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  on  the  mountain 
above  Subiaco.  Here,  hard  by  the  cavern 
in  which  the  saint  made  his  abode,  grows 
an  ancient  and  scraggy  brier  bush,  the 
identical  plant,  we  were  told,  in  which  he 
rolled  himself  after  breaking  from  the 
arms  of  the  devil,  who  came  to  tempt  him 
in  the  guise  of  a beautiful  woman. 

St.  Benedict  clearly  had  an  eye  for  ro- 
mantic scenery;  and  as,  with  the  old 
sacristan  for  a guide,  we  explored  the  an- 
cient pile,  where  every  hall  and  corridor 
told  its  story  of  the  past,  a strong  desire 
seized  me  to  beg  a lodging  there.  But 
Hunt  had  no  vocation  for  the  cloister,  and 
we  went  our  way.  There  wTas  another 
convent  by  the  Lake  of  Albano  which 
also  had  special  attractions,  but  here  again 
difficulties  interposed.  On  returning  to 
Rome  I asked  for  quarters  with  the  Capu- 
chins, but  the  dealings  of  that  ghastly 
brotherhood  were  with  the  dead  and  not 
the  living. 

J had  come  by  this  time  to  the  con- 

clusion that  mv  monastic  inclinations 
were  not  an  effect  of  grace,  but  only  a 
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boyish  whim.  Still,  having  found  me  in- 
convertible, he  was  ready  enough  to  send 
me  to  a convent,  on  the  principle,  I sup- 
pose, by  which  a doctor,  when  his  medi- 
cines failed,  used  to  send  his  patients  to  a 
water-cure. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  Passionists  ?” 
he  said  one  day.  “ They'll  take  you,  and 
I wish  they  may  teach  you  to  see  the 
truth/’ 

44  Who  are  the  Passionists  ?”  asked  I. 

He  explained  that  they  were  a very 
strict  order,  comparatively  recent  in  ori- 
gin, but  severely  mediaeval  in  discipline 
and  character,  whose  principal  convent 
was  in  Rome,  just  beyond  the  Coliseum ; 
that  now,  toward  the  end  of  Lent,  there 
was  a number  of  laymen  there  in  “re- 
treat”; that  I could  join  them  if  I chose, 
and  that  he  would  speak  in  my  behalf  to 
his  friend  Padre  Luca, the  directing  priest. 

“All  right,”  said  I;  “I’ll  go  to-mor- 
row.” I gave  him  no  hint  of  my  motives, 
and  I believe  he  thought  me  demented; 
but  I was  not  demented;  I was  only 
young. 

On  the  next  morning  he  said  that  the 
way  was  clear,  but  having  no  confidence 
in  him,  I walked  down  the  Forum  on  a 
tour  of  recon noissance.  Inquiring  at  the 
convent,  I was  told  by  a stupid  lay-bro- 
ther who  came  to  the  door  that  a cell 
would  be  ready  for  me  in  the  afternoon. 

I next  went  to  see  Parker,  and  told  him 
what  I meant  to  do.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  reminded  me  that  the  Inquisition 
still  had  its  prison  in  Rome.  This  gave 
a spice  to  the  adventure  which  before  it 
bad  dismally  lacked.  I requested  that  if 
he  did  not  see  me  again  on  Palm-Sunday 
he  would  explain  the  case  to  Mr.  George 
Washington  Greene,  then  our  national 
representative  at  Rome,  and  cause  him 
to  invoke  the  Bird  of  Freedom  for  my 
benefit. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I drove  to  the 
convent,  and  looking  on  the  dreary  walls, 
there  sank  on  my  soul  the  foreshadowing 
of  an  intolerable  bore.  But  reflecting 
that  I might  never  again  have  such  a 
chance  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
monastic  interior,  I suppressed  the  rising 
repugnance  and  pulled  the  bell  handle. 
A loud  clangor  resounded  from  within, 
and  a lay-brother  opened  the  door. 

“ E in  casa  il  Padre  Luca  ?” 

“Si,  signore.” 

The  padre  did  not  appear,  but  sent  a 
monk  in  his  place,  wdio,  uttering  scarcely 


a word,  conducted  me  along  what  seemed 
an  endless  complication  of  dingy  passages 
and  stone  stairways,  all  hung  with  an- 
cient portraits  of  saints,  and  furnished  on 
the  landing-places  with  painted  effigies  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  till  we  came  to  a nar- 
row whitewashed  chamber,  which  he  told 
me  was  my  lodging.  He  then  said  that 
when  the  bell  rang  I was  to  leave  my 
hat,  come  out,  and  join  those  whom  I 
would  find  in  the  corridor,  after  which, 
pointing  to  two  books  that  lay  on  a table, 
he  left  me  without  ceremony.  I proceed- 
ed to  examine  ray  new  quarters.  There 
was  a crucifix  on  the  wall,  with  a number 
of  cheap  religious  prints,  and  a small  ves- 
sel of  holy -water,  half  evaporated,  and 
containing  a drowned  fly.  The  floor  was 
of  oak ; the  furniture  consisted  of  a chair, 
a small  table,  and  a narrow  bedstead  of 
unpainted  wood,  with  sheets  clean  though 
coarse.  The  books  on  the  table  proved 
to  be  a Life  of  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross , 
founder  of  the  order  of  Passionists,  and 
a little  manual  of  devotion  called  Sante 
Industrie . With  prudent  forethought, 
however,  I had  brought  Cooper's  Pioneers 
in  ray  valise  as  a reminder  of  fresh  $ir. 
Hung  near  the  small  window  were  two 
printed  tablets.  On  one  of  them  was  a 
series  of  questions  intended  to  aid  self- 
examination,  with  a view  to  the  general 
confession.  The  first  of  these  questions 
was,  “Have  you  ever  dared  to  inquire 
into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Faith  ?”  The 
other  tablet  bore  the  title,  “Notice  to  Per- 
sons withdrawn  from  the  World  for  Spir- 
itual Exercises,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
derive  all  possible  Profit  from  their  holy 
Seclusion.”  It  prohibited  leaving  the 
cell  without  sufficient  reason,  speaking 
without  permission,  making  noise  of  any 
kind,  writing  anything  whatever,  reading 
anything  but  the  prescribed  books,  and 
looking  out  of  the  windows.  It  farther 
required  the  saying  of  at  least  three  Ave 
Marias  at  night,  and  the  making  up  of 
ones  own  bed  in  the  morning.  “I  am 
in  for  it,”  thought  I;  and  after  writing 
down  the  above  particulars  in  my  note- 
book, I drew  my  chair  to  the  window,  and 
sat  looking  out  on  the  Coliseum,  the 
Forum,  and  the  more  distant  towers  of 
the  city. 

The  clang  of  a bell  along  the  corridor 
interrupted  my  meditations,  and  I went 
out  according  to  orders  to  join  my  com- 
rades in  durance.  I found  about  thirty 
Italians,  young  and  old,  who  had  just 
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come  down  from  the  upper  floor, -where 
they  lodged,  while  I by  good  luck  was 
quartered  below  among  the  monks.  They 
were  now  forming  in  procession  under 
the  direction  of  Padre  Luca,  and  when 
all  was  ready  we  began  our  march,  filing 
along  the  dim,  interminable  passages, 
climbing  several  dark  stairs  and  descend- 
ing others,  bowing  to  the  great  images 
of  Christ  on  the  landing-places,  till  we 
reached  a small  chapel  in  the  basement. 
The  shutters  were  immediately  closed, 
and  the  curtains  drawn.  Then  came  a 
service  witli  responses,  and*  then  a monk 
preached  a sermon  an  hour  and  a half 
long,  in  which  he  several  times  congrat- 
ulated himself  and  his  hearers  that  they 
were  all  faithful  children  of  the  Church. 
After  the  sermon  we  filed  off  again  to 
our  chambers.  In  five  minutes  the  bell 
rang  for  supper,  and  mustering  once 
more  in  the  corridor,  we  marched  to  a 
room  in  another  part  of  the  building, 
where  the  injunction  of  silence  was  taken 
off.  Here  we  were  served  with  tea, 
bread,  and  butter,  and  here  I had  my 
first  interview  with  Padre  Luca,  a be- 
nevolent-looking father,  with  a plump, 
rosy  countenance  and  a cheerful  eye. 
He  seemed  surprised  and  startled  at  hear- 
ing that  I was  a Protestant,  but  present- 
ly, with  a benignant  smile,  expressed  a 
hope  that  I should  be  reclaimed  from  my 
errors,  saying  that  another  American 
had  been  there  before  me,  and  happily 
found  grace  to  see  the  truth.  This  was 

my  acquaintance  J . Then,  while 

sipping  his  tea,  lie  opened  his  argument 
with  great  fluency  till  something  called 
him  away,  and  kindly  shaking  my  hand, 
he  left  me.  I could  not  discover  that 
J had  ever  spoken  to  him  at  all  con- 

cerning me,  and  suspected  that,  bearing 
me  no  love,  he  had  not  been  sorry  to  get 
me  into  a scrape. 

On  returning  to  my  cell  I found  that 
the  sun  had  just  set,  and  from  my  win- 
dow Rome  lay  before  me,  with  its  foun- 
tains and  gardens,  ruined  arches,  walls, 
and  columns,  and  the  distant  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  still  tinged  with  ruddy  sunlight. 
The  bells  were  ringing  vespers  from  in- 
numerable churches  far  and  near.  Sud- 
denly the  door  opened  without  a knock, 
a lay-brother  thrust  in  his  ugly  head, 
stared  hard  at  seeing  me  in  the  forbid- 
den indulgence  of  gazing  into  the  outer 
world,  but  only  said  that  he  should  come 
to  waken  me  before  sunrise. 


Having  nothiug  else  to  do  I went  to 
bed,  and  lay  oblivious  till  midnight,  when 
strange  voices  mixed  with  my  dreams. 
I awoke,  and  the  illusion  was  dispelled. 
The  voices  resolved  themselves  into  a 
loud  lugubrious  chant,  and  a light  shone 
through  the  hole  over  the  door.  I put 
out  a hand,  cautiously  turned  the  lock, 
and  looking  into  the  corridor,  saw  it  full 
of  cowled  monks,  like  so  many  black 
spectres,  carrying  flickering  candles,  and 
stalking  in  solemn  procession  to  a mid- 
night service  in  the  chapel. 

The  lay-brother  appeared  at  daybreak, 
and  told  me  that  in  fifteen  minutes  I was 
to  join  the  Italians  in  retreat,  and  go  with 
them  to  mass.  The  mass  was  followed 
by  another  sermon,  after  which  we  were 
all  summoned  to  coffee  in  the  room  where 
we  had  taken  tea  the  evening  before.  The 
report  of  my  heresy  had  got  abroad,  and  I 
found  myself  an  object  of  curious  atten- 
tion. Several  young  Italians  expressed 
sympathy  for  my  unhappy  condition,  and 
one  of  them  said  that  he  should  pray  the 
Virgin  to  convert  me.  He  spoke  in  gen- 
uine kindness,  and  I thanked  him. 

After  coffee  we  were  dismissed  to  our 
chambers  for  an  hour,  and  then  listened 
to  another  sermon  in  the  chapel.  This 
consumed  the  morning  till  eleven  o’clock, 
when  a bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  monks 
and  laymen  together  moved  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  refectory.  The  monks 
went  first,  the  Superior  at  their  head, 
then  followed  the  laymen,  and  while 
the  procession  was  forming  in  the  corri- 
dor they  all  kept  up  a dismal,  uninter- 
mitted chanting.  The  refectory  was  a 
long,  high,  dimly  lighted  hall.  A table 
of  bare  wood  was  stretched  across  the 
farther  end  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  con- 
vent, and  was  continued  down  both  sides. 
Here,  on  right  and  left,  sat  the  rest  of  the 
monks,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  and  the 
laymen  sat  below  them,  nearer  the  door. 
The  seats  were  wooden  benches,  placed  on 
the  inper  side  of  the  tables  only.  On  the 
wall  over  the  heads  of  the  dignitaries 
was  a fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  as  usual 
in  refectories,  while  on  the  side  walls 
hung  grim  pictures  of  saints  with  up- 
turned eyes  and  palms  pressed  together. 
High  up,  near  the  ceiling,  was  a small 
pulpit.  The  entire  hall  was  whitewashed 
above  and  panelled  with  oak  below. 

At  the  head  of  the  tables  stood  the  Su- 
perior, who  was  General  of  the  whole 
order,  a tall,  portly  man  with  a stern  and 
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austere  countenance.  The  monks,  mo- 
tionless and  in  dead  silence,  stood  ranged 
on  right  and  left,  robed  in  black  from 
head  to  foot,  and  wearing  on  the  breast 
the  badge  of  their  order— a heart  sur- 
mounted by  a cross.  Their  harsh,  cadav- 
erous faces  bespoke  the  rigor  of  their  dis- 
cipline, which  is  extremely  severe.  When 
all  were  in  their  places,  the  Superior  raised 
his  finger,  and  the  whole  assemblage  broke 
out  into  another  chant.  When  at  last  it 
was  ended,  the  finger  was  raised  again, 
and  all  took  their  seats.  Not  a word  was 
spoken;  but  a monk  entered  the  pulpit 
from  a narrow  door  in  the  wall,  and  in 
drawling,  monotonous  tones  read  a Latin 
sermon,  which  lasted  throughout  the  meal. 

He  had  hardly  begun  when  a file  of  lay- 
brothers  entered,  each  carrying  a recep- 
tacle formed  of  three  trays,  one  above  the 
other,  connected  by  an  upright  wooden 
rod,  and  holding  a great  number  of  bowls 
and  small  dishes.  The  monks  were  served 
first.  Before  them  were  set  bowls  of  a 
dismal-looking  vegetable  soup,  along  with 
dishes  of  dried  pease  boiled  whole,  and 
swelled  to  a wonderful  size  by  the  pro- 
cess. Each  then  drew  a cup,  a fork,  and 
a wooden  spoon  from  a drawer  in  the  ta- 
ble, and  with  a rueful  countenance  pro- 
ceeded to  eat,  first  filling  the  cup  from  an 
earthen  bottle  of  cheap  wine  which  stood 
on  the  board  before  him. 

We  of  the  laity  fared  better,  being 
served  with  rice,  eggs,  fish,  and  dried 
fruit.  The  Italians  seemed  little  edified 
by  the  Latin  sermon,  which  few  of  them 
could  have  understood.  The  meal  was  fol- 
lowed by  a prayer,  with  low  responses  from 
the  monks,  after  which  they  all  filed  off 
through  the  dim  galleries  to  their  dens, 
looking  like  living  originals  of  the  dreary 
portraits  ranged  along  the  walls. 

When  I had  got  to  my  chamber,  and 
was  refreshing  myself  with  the  Pioneers , 
one  of  them  came  in  to  convert  me.  “My 
father,”  said  I,  “I  am  afraid  your  kind- 
ness will  be  thrown  away.” 

But  he  clapped  me  on  the  knee,  and  ex- 
claimed, cheerfully:  “Ah,  figlio,  you  will 
be  a good  Catholic  soon.  No  doubt  of  it.” 

There  was  an  amusing  vivacity  in  him, 
quite  different  from  his  extreme  solemni- 
ty when  at  dinner.  In  the  course  of  his 
talk,  which  was  rambling,  though  pious, 
he  kept  offering  me  his  snuff-box,  freely 
using  it  himself  meanwhile ; and  when  he 
thought  he  had  made  a good  hit  in  his 
argument,  he  would  wink  at  me  with  a 


comicad  look  of  triumph,  on  which  we 
both  fell  to  laughing.  At  length  the  bell 
rang  for  more  prayers  and  sermons  in  the 
chapel,  and  this  sprightly  old  apostle  went 
back  to  his  cell. 

After  the  sermon  the  laymen  were  turn- 
ed out  to  walk  for  a while  in  the  convent 
garden,  attended  by  Padre  Luca.  He  was 
not,  I think,  one  of  the  Passionist  brother- 
hood, but  a secular  priest,  and  his  pleasant, 
plump,  good-humored  countenance  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  dry,  leathery 
visages  of  the  monks.  As  we  walked  up 
and  down  the  paths,  shaded  with  olives 
and  oleanders,  he  took  me  by  the  arm 
and  talked  of  matters  of  faith,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  at  the  little  groups  of 
Italians,  who,  after  reverently  kissing  his 
hand,  began  to  chat  and  laugh  with  him 
in  an  easy  familiarity,  gracefully  temper- 
ed with  respect.  He  seemed  to  have  their 
full  affection  and  confidence,  at  which, 
judging  by  what  I saw  of  him,  I did  not 
wonder.  “No  cant,  twaddle,  or  camp- 
meeting long  faces  here,”  I find  recorded 
in  my  diary.  Next  came  vespers,  monks, 
laymen,  and  all  crowding  the  little  chapel, 
which  shook  with  the  din  of  a hundred 
voices  joining  in  the  service. 

This  may  serve  as  a sample  of  the  three 
or  four  days  that  I passed  in  the  monas- 
tery. One  morning  the  exercise  of  the 
Via  Crucis  took  place  in  the  chapel.  I 
sat  still,  declining  to  take  part  in  it,  which 
drew  upon  me  a mild  rebuke  from  Padre 
Luca.  On  the  way  back  a small,  shriv- 
elled, hollow-eyed  monk  came  out  of  his 
cell  and  invited  me  in.  It  was  a dingy 
little  chamber,  containing  a narrow  bed, 
not  of  the  cleanest,  a stool,  and  an  old 
table.  The  monks  performed  their  ablu- 
tions in  common.  On  the  table  lay  a 
rosary  and  a crucifix,  and  against  the 
wall  was  a shelf  with  a few  old  parch- 
ment-bound books.  In  the  corner  hung 
a vessel  for  holy-water,  and  also  a disci- 
pline, or  scourge,  like  those  which,  so  far 
as  I could  discover,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  cells  of  all  the  monks.  Sometimes 
they  were  of  whip-cord,  and  sometimes 
they  were  a long  tassel  of  fine  steel  chains, 
which,  if  honestly  laid  on,  must  have 
stung  like  hornets.  One  night,  I judged 
by  the  noise  he  made,  the  monk  my 
next-door  neighbor  was  in  the  act  of  ap- 
plying one  to  his  own  shoulders. 

My  host  the  hollow-eyed  monk  and  his 
den  needed  nothing  but  a skull  on  the 
table  to  be  artistically  perfect.  He  was 
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in  grim  and  ghastly  earnest,  with  no  sign 
of  the  jocoseness  shown  by  my  lively  vis- 
itor of  the  day  before.  The  depth  of  my 
heresy  seemed  to  fill  him  with  horror,  and 
when  I told  him  that  in  the  city  of  my 
birth  there  were  many  who  did  not  even 
believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  he  rolled  up 
his  eyes  in  their  discolored  sockets,  and 
stretched  his  long  skinny  neck  out  of  his 
cowl, 4 4 like  a turtle,  ” says  rny  diary, 4 ‘ bask- 
ing on  a stone  in  July.”  “Such  a city 
as  that,”  he  observed,  44 must  give  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  devil.”  He  had 
no  skill  in  making  proselytes,  and  his  in- 
coherent talk  was  very  different  from  the 
heavy  batteries  of  learning  and  logic 
which  the  English  Jesuit  Father  Glover 
had  before  turned  upon  me.  My  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  Italian  greatly  tried 
him,  till  at  length  a happy  thought  came 
to  his  relief.  He  rose,  opened  a drawer 
in  his  table,  and  after  fumbling  among 
the  contents  for  some  time,  produced  a 
small  brass  medal,  equal  in  intrinsic  value 
to  about  half  a cent.  On  farther  search 
in  the  same  receptacle  he  found  a red 
string,  which  he  passed  through  a hole  in 
the  medal,  and  after  knotting  it  securely, 
gave  it  to  me.  The  medal  was  stamped 
with  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  He  begged 
me  to  wear  it  round  the  neck  day  and 
night,  and  now  and  then  to  repeat  three 
Ave  Marias.  This,  he  said,  was  the  way 
in  which  a Jew  named  Ratisbon  had  late- 
ly been  converted,  and  though  he  had 
worn  the  medal  and  repeated  the  Aves 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  a 
Catholic  friend,  yet  he  was  favored  in 
consequence  with  a vision  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  which  caused  him  to  fall  on  his 
knees  in  humble  submission  to  the  truth. 
I told  him  I would  wear  the  medal  if  he 
chose,  but  must  decline  the  Aves,  at-which 
he  expressed  great  regret,  presently  tell- 
ing me,  however,  that  he  and  his  brethren 
would  say  them  for  me,  and  that  he  hoped 
the  same  effect  would  follow.  I put  on 
the  medal,  but  no  vision  appeared. 

In  the  evening  I was  seated  at  my 
table  studying  one  of  the  books  left  there 
for  my  instruction.  It  was  the  Life  of 
Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross , whose  tomb 
was  somewhere  in  the  building.  After 
turning  page  after  page  of  monotonous 
austerities  and  miracles,  I came  upon  a 
chapter  which  recounted  at  great  length 
the  abhorrence  borne  by  the  venerable 
founder  of  the  Passion ists  against  all  the 
daughters  of  Eve,  as  being  the  most  kill- 


ing bait  with  which  Satan  angles  for  the 
souls  of  men.  I read  how  Blessed  Paul 
was  often  heard  to  say,  44 1 would  rather 
my  eyes  were  torn  from  their  sockets 
than  fixed  upon  a woman  ” ; how,  when 
discoursing  with  one  of  the  dangerous 
sex  on  matters  pertaining  to  her  soul,  he 
would  always,  even  were  she  old  and 
ugly,  insist  that  the  door  should  stand 
wide  open;  and  how,  when  meeting  in 
the  street  a siren  of  enticing  eye,  he  bent 
his  looks  on  the  ground,  said  a pater- 
noster, crossed  himself,  and  passed  over 
to  the  other  side.  As  I perused  these  in- 
spiring histories  I felt  a hand  laid  lightly 
on  my  shoulder,  and  heard  in  my  ear  the 
words,  44 Bravo , mio  figlio,  bravissimo  /” 
It  was  Padre  Luca,  who,  the  door  being 
ajar,  had  stepped  silently  in  to  see  what 
I was  about,  and  seemed  much  pleased 
at  the  edifying  nature  of  my  employ- 
ment. 

Palm-Sunday  came  at  last,  to  my  great 
relief.  I had  told  the  padre  that  it  was 
my  wish  to  leave  the  convent  on  that 
day,  and  he  now  made  no  objection  to 
my  doing  so,  though  expressing  great 
concern  that  I had  profited  so  little  by 
my  stay.  He  told  me,  not  in  anger,  but 
in  sorrow,  that  I was  hard  and  intracta- 
ble, and  that  he  feared  my  condition  was 
even  worse  than  before,  since  I had  seen 
the  truth  and  turned  away  from  it. 
44  Mio  padre,”  I replied  (conscious  of  lin- 
guistic imperfection,  I had  prepared  the 
words  beforehand),  ‘‘if  I am  in  error,  it 
is  my  fault  only.  It  is  not  in  niy  power 
to  make  any  return  to  you  or  your  breth- 
ren for  the  kindness  you  have  shown 
me,  but  I hope  I may  be  permitted  to 
offer  a trifling  acknowledgment  to  the 
patron  saint  of  this  house.”  And  I 
placed  in  his  extended  palm  a few  silver 
scudi , equal  to  as  many  dollars.  The 
gift  was  most  graciously  received.  Then 
he  presented  me  with  a little  book  of  de- 
votion, gave  rue  his  blessing,  and  bade  me 
farewell. 

I sent  a boy  for  a carriage,  and  drove 
to  the  Via  Babuino,  to  report  myself  to 
Parker,  who  showed  no  curiosity  as  to 
the  convent  or  its  inmates,  and  only  re- 
marked, “ Lucky  you  are  an  American 
heretic  and  not  an  Italian  one,  or  you 
might  not  have  come  off  so  easily.” 

Holy-Week  was  begun,  and  in  its  mot- 
ley crowds  and  gorgeous  ceremonial  I 
forgot  for  a time  Padre  Luca  and  the 
monks. 
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left,  we  halt  at  the  entrance  of  the  lar- 
gest of  these  Arab  stables.  Within  the 
gate  are  lofty  thatched  sheds,  and  in  the 
deep  shadow  are  groups  of  the  slender, 
swarthy  natives  of  southern  Arabia  in 
stri ped  m an  1 1 es,  with  silk 4 4 kaf eey as,  ’ ’or  tas- 
selled  handkerchiefs,  twisted  about  their 
heads,  looking  much  as  they  do  in  the 
cafes  of  Cairo,  and  drinking  thick  Mocha 
from  the  same  kind  of  little  cups.  Their 
horses  struck  me  as  being  much  shorter- 
bodied  than  the  horses  of  Africa  or  Syria, 
and  had  a larger  average  of  chestnuts  or 
bays  among  them.  They  are  brought  by 
sea  from  the  ports  of  Arabia  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Another  stable  was  chiefly 
tenanted  by  Persians,  stalwart  fellows 
with  ruddy,  sunburnt  faces,  stiff  black 
mustaches,  and  shaven  foreheads,  show- 
ing a bluish  patch  below  the  rim  of  their 
round  black  or  drab  felt  caps.  They  wear 
pale  blue  or  green  cotton  kuftaus,  belted 
in  at  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  over 
loose  wide  trousers  of  dark  blue  drill. 
Those  who  are  not  exercising  or  rubbing 
down  their  horses,  many  of  which  are 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  sea- 
voyage  and  in  poor  condition,  are  asleep, 
stretched  out  in  the  shade,  on  their  chests 
or  on  benches,  or  lounging  amid  a pictu- 
resque litter  of  camp  baggage,  pans,  ket- 
tles, coffee-pots,  and  boxes,  with  well- 
worn  prayer  rugs  spread  over  them.  Oth- 
ers are  busy  over  their  water-pipes,  or 
“kalians”;  others,  again,  pounding  cof- 
fee in  a mortar,  or  winnowing  grain  with 
graceful  movements.  They  are,  however, 
none  too  busy  to  gather  behind  me  and  to 
make  confidential  remarks  in  Persian  to 
each  other,  as  I jot  down  a few  impres- 
sions of  color  on  small  panels.  To  get  a 
better  point  of  view,  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  a large  and  belligerent  ram,  I am 
obliged  to  place  my  camp-stool  against  a 
post  to  vrhich  several  fluffy  white  Persian 
kittens  are  tethered  by  strings;  they  soon 
get  wound  up  around  the  legs  of  the  camp- 
stool,  and  make  themselves  so  generally 
uncomfortable  that  another  change  of 
base  becomes  necessary,  and  this  time  I 
get  within  range  of  a large  and  inquisitive 
monkey,  whose  chain  is  just  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  play  havoc  with  palette 
and  brushes,  while  my  attention  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  ram,  which  is  kicking  up  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  rear.  One  morning, 
a few  days  later,  when  making  the  round 
of  these  stables  with  a distinguished  offi- 
cer who  had  been  in  command  of  the  com- 


missary department  in  the  Afghan  war, 
my  companion  was  recognized  by  an  old 
Beloochee  chief,  robed  in  white,  with  a 
vast  spotless  turban,  hair  and  beard  dyed 
blue-black,  and  his  long  locks  hanging 
down  each  side  of  his  face  and  mingling 
with  his  beard.  This  gentleman  had  fur- 
nished all  the  horses  for  the  campaign, 
and  together  they  had  sat  under  a tree — 
the  English  chief  and  the  Beloochee — and 
counted  out  into  little  piles  whole  lakhs 
of  rupees  as  the  horses  were  trotted  up 
for  inspection. 

India  is  never  silent;  whether  in  city 
or  jungle  one  is  always  surrounded  by 
vigorous  and  sometimes  obtrusive  animal 
life,  and  in  writing  of  the  every-day  life  of 
the  country  one  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  relation  which  exists  between  it  and 
that  of  the  people.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  India,  provided  always 
that  one  does  not  object  to  living  for  a 
while  on  terms  of  daily  intimacy  with  the 
animal  kingdom.  With  us  in  the  West 
animal  life  is  banished  from  our  cities,  or 
exists  only  in  a state  of  bondage,  and  it  is 
daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  get  with- 
in rifle-shot  of  any  wild  creature.  But 
on  entering  one  of  the  crowded  and  prim- 
itive old  cities  of  India  one  cannot  help 
wondering  to  whom  all  these  animals  be- 
long, and  why  this  bullock  is  blocking  up 
th$  narrow  street,  or  rumiuating  in  the 
front  doorway  of  a fine  house.  But  we 
are  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these 
animals  have  quite  as  much  right  to  their 
share  of  the  street  as  we  have.  For  the 
most  part,  all  these  beasts,  save  the  mon- 
keys, are  gentle  and  well-behaved,  rare- 
ly presuming  on  their  privileges;  and 
their  placid  confidence  in  human  nature 
shows  that  their  trust  has  never  been  be- 
trayed. Many  incidents  in  the  Arabian 
Nights , which  even  after  a long  famil- 
iarity with  the  Moslem  East  may  have 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure 
fantasy,  become  to  the  observer  in  India 
simple  illustrations  of  every-day  life,  such 
as  the  story  of  Cogia  Hassam,  whose  tur- 
ban was  snatched  from  his  head  by  a kite, 
and  even  the  history  of  King  Beder,  who 
was  transformed  into  a bird.  But  to 
understand  why  these  things  are,  let  us 
look  at  them  for  a moment  with  the  eyes 
of  a Brahmin,  and  all  will  be  made  clear. 
Modern  science  has  not  superseded  the 
Brahmin's  creed;  he  absorbs  it,  and  it 
agrees  with  what  he  already  knows.  He 
does  not  care  to  inquire  further,  for  his 
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convictions  are  deeply  rooted.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  as 
did  the  Indian  or  Aryan  contemporaries 
of  Plato.  All  these  creatures  were  peo- 
ple once  like  ourselves,  but  they  inhabit 
for  a time  these  animal  shapes.  So,  too, 
may  we.  44  The  Brahmin  who  has  stolen 
gold  shall  pass  a thousand  times  through 
the  bodies  of  spiders,  of  serpents,  of  aquat- 
ic animals,  of  evil  vampires.”  “The 
murderer  of  a Brahmin  passes  into  the 
body  of  a dog,  a hog,  or  an  ass,  a camel 
or  bull,  a wild  beast,  or  a Tchandala  (a 
mixed  caste,  the  lowest  of  all),  according 
to  the  gravity  of  his  crime.”  But  all 
of  them  are  not  necessarily  criminals: 
the  uncouth  and  bald-headed  adjutant 
standing  on  one  leg  on  yonder  roof,  ap- 
parently asleep,  but  keenly  watching  the 
square  below  out  of  one  half-closed  eye, 
was  doubtless  a usurious  “Bunia”;  and 
as  for  the  crows  and  birds  of  prey,  one 
has  not  far  to  look  for  their  human  pro- 
totypes in  any  country. 

From  the  Arab  stables  it  is  but  a short 
step  to  the  Copper  Bazar,  a most  animated 
centre  of  life  and  movement.  We  have 
not  yet  been  long  enough  ashore  to  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  vivid  colors  of 
the  costumes,  the  splendid  sunlight  and 
depths  of  shadow  in  the  streets,  and  that 
mingling  of  the  beautiful  with  the  quaint 
and  grotesque  which  emphasizes  the  con- 
trast with  what  we  have  left.  Against 
the  dimly  remembered  and  sombre  back- 
ground of  Europe,  with  the  hopeless  mel- 
ancholy of  its  autumn  landscape,  its  sad- 
colored  garments  in  harmony  with  the 
leaden  skies,  is  displayed  the  splendor  of 
the  tropics — a new  nature,  young  and 
lusty,  where  there  is  no  suggestion  of  de- 
cay. We  enter  at  once  into  another  at- 
mosphere and  a more  joyous  life,  which 
finds  its  outward  expression  in  the  huge 
and  quaintly  fashioned  turbans  of  crim- 
son and  scarlet  with  flashes  of  gold,  in 
vests  of  gold  brocade  and  shawls  of  dainti- 
ly tinted  silks,  in  the  swinging  skirts  and 
floating  draperies  of  the  women,  the  flash- 
ing of  the  sunlight  on  the  piled-up  copper 
jars  deftly  posed  on  their  heads,  and  the 
musical  jingle  of  bracelets  and  massive 
silver  trinkets.  For  here  the  streets  have 
not  the  sadness  of  all  Mohammedan  cities, 
which  is  due  to  the  absence  of  women’s 
faces.  Above  all,  this  sentiment  of  the 
far  South  is  felt  in  the  rich,  mellow  greens 
of  the  foliage,  to  which  the  humid  air  of 
the  coast  lends  a velvety  softness  not  seen 


further  inland.  It  is  all  color.  Even  , 
the  odd  little  native  carriages,  or  44  hack- 
eries,” which  take  the  place  of  44  Hansom 
cabs”  with  the  Hindoos,  are  curtained  with 
Indian  red, orange, and  dull  blue;  a long, 
narrow  awning,  to  protect  the  driver  from 
the  vertical  sunbeams,  stretches  from  the 
roof,  and,  supported  by  an  upright  stick 
planted  in  the  yoke,  reaches  almost  to  the 
horns  of  the  fast-trotting  little  bullocks, 
and  even  they  are  blanketed  with  Joseph’s 
coat  of  many  hues. 

We  are  now  in  the  Copper  Bazar,  and 
the  “gharry  wallah”  reins  up  in  “the 
thick  of  the  throng,”  and  close  to  the 
shop  which  is  unconsciously  most  pictu- 
resque. It  is  a long  range  of  old  wooden 
houses,  whitewashed,  and  with  dark  beams, 
wide  eaves  shading  the  upper  stories, 
which,  except  for  the  many  windows,  are 
very  like  the  old  Moorish  buildings  in  the 
“Bibrambla”  at  Granada.  The  gleam- 
ing copper-ware  is  displayed  in  the  cav- 
ernous shops  of  the  lower  story,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  stout 
posts  with  carved  wooden  brackets  sup- 
porting the  horizontal  beam  above,  and 
protected  from  the  sun  by  old  and  tatter- 
ed awnings.  Piles  of  huge  brazen  and 
copper  vessels  are  ranged  in  front;  some 
with  the  iridescent  glitter  of  new  metal, 
the  rough  surfaces  showing  each  stroke 
of  the  hammer;  others  with  the  dull  and 
oxidized  tones  of  old  bronze.  But  the 
sun  beats  down  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  car- 
riage, and  the  stuffy  interior,  with  but  one 
window  left  open,  soon  becomes  like  the 
hottest  cell  of  a Turkish  bath;  and,  as  the 
sun  is  getting  well  up,  we  seek  the  shade 
of  a narrow  street  close  by,  where  there  is 
a fascinating  row  of  fruit  stalls,  with  huge 
bunches  of  plantains  gleaming  yellow  un- 
der the  canvas  awnings,  and  piles  of  man- 
goes, guavas,  and  custard-apples.  On  the 
shady  side  of  the  street  the  houses  are 
high  and  imposing;  the  upper  portions 
project  well  over  the  lower  floors,  and  are 
supported  on  stout  teak-wood  pillars  which 
have  elaborately  carved  brackets  project- 
ing diagonally  outward  from  their  capi- 
tals to  the  sculptured  horizontal  beams 
above.  Here  the  crowd  is  so  dense  that 
although  I have  stationed  a servant  close 
to  the  window  to  keep  the  people  from 
forming  a compact  ring  about  the  gharry, 
he  is  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a native 
policeman ; and  yet,  if  we  are  on  foot,  we 
may  wend  our  way  through  the  press 
without  coming  in  contact  with  a single 
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person.  Long  practice,  combined  with 
hereditary  instinct,  has  taught  them  to 
avoid  with  unerring  precision  the  touch 
of  another’s  garments.  Those  who  be- 
long to  the  higher  castes  would  have 
penances  and  numberless  purifications  to 
undergo  should  they  by  chance  be  contam- 
inated by  those  of  lower  grades,  while  the 
latter  are  equally  careful  to  avoid  touch- 
ing their  superiors.  Even  the  hump- 
backed cows  which  wander  about  at  their 
will  seem  to  have  inherited  the  same  in- 
stinct. 

White  prevails  in  the  costumes.  They 
wear  tightly  fitting  gowns  or  “kuftans,” 
or  sometimes  short  jackets  of  white  cotton 
or  transparent  muslin, which  are  fastened 
over  the  left  breast,  and  instead  of  trou- 
sers a long  strip  of  white  cloth,  edged  with 
red,  and  so  fastened  at  the  waist  as  to  fall 
in  graceful  folds  below  the  knee.  There 
is  also  a great  deal  of  primitive  nudity, 
particularly  among  the  coolies  and  water- 
carriers,  the  polished  bronze  of  whose 
backs  shines  as  if  it  had  been  rubbed 
with  oil.  But  the  most  striking  feature 
of  all  is  the  bewildering  and  endless  vari- 
ety of  the  turbans,  both  in  form  and  in 
color.  I have  never  passed  a day  in  Bom- 
bay without  noting  several  new  shapes, 
for  here  one  may  encounter  people  from 
every  province  of  India,  Persia,  and  cen- 
tral Asia.  Many  peculiar  forms  are  worn 
by  the  Indian  Mussulman  as  well  as  by 
the  various  Hindoo  castes.  As  we  had  cast 
covetous  eyes  upon  these  turbans,  and  de- 
termined to  carry  away  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, visits  to  the  various  shops  where  they 
are  made  formed  amusing  incidents  in  our 
afternoon  drives.  Each  caste  or  order  has 
its  own  hatter,  who  generally  keeps  no 
stock  in  trade,  but  expects  his  clients  to 
bring  their  own  cloth;  and,  first  wetting 
the  material,  he  winds  it  into  shape,  and 
fashions  it  with  consummate  skill  over  a 
form  like  a barber’s  block.  Yards  upon 
yards  of  crimson  silk  or  cloth  go  to  the 
making  of  one  of  these  imposing  struc- 
tures, such  as  are  worn  by  certain  Mah- 
ratta  castes,  with  pleated  folds  crossing 
and  overlying  each  other,  and  sometimes 
forming,  as  it  were,  little  points  or  horns, 
tipped  with  cloth  of  gold. 

Having  passed  the  morning  among  the 
bazars,  we  usually  devoted  ourselves  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  to  the  study  of  such 
models  as  could  be  found,  and  to  the  pleas- 
ing contemplation  of  snake  charmers;  of 
ferocious  combats  between  the  mongoose 


and  the  whipsnake,  to  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  the  latter;  the  feats  of  jugglers; 
and  the  unwilling  performances  of  highly 
educated  but  reluctant  monkeys.  In  the 
late  afternoon,  when  the  sun  gets  low,  the 
victoria  provided  by  our  Parsee  landlord 
draws  up  under  the  portico,  and  we  spend 
the  remaining  hours  before  dinner  in  driv- 
ing about  among  the 44  old  clothes  ” shops, 
looking  for  costumes  and  bric-a-brac,  and 
then  along  the  shady  roads  away  from 
the  city.  A favorite  route  led  us  by  paint- 
ed and  many- windowed  villas  of  wealthy 
Parsees ; past 44  higli-walled  gardens,  green 
and  old”;  under  the  slender  and  slanting 
stems  of  tall  cocoa-palms,  which  lean  over 
the  street  at  every  angle;  along  dusty 
roads,  where  we  used  to  meet  droves  of 
blue-gray  buffaloes,  and  groups  of  laugh- 
ing Hindoo  girls  carrying  their  brazen 
jars;  and  so  toward  the  charming  suburb 
of  Malabar  Hill,  where  are  all  the  hand- 
some “bungalows”  of  wealthy  foreign 
residents,  buried  in  luxurious  and  well- 
kept  shrubbery.  The  road  winds  along 
the  base  of  the  promontory  which  juts 
out  into  the  sea  at  right  angles  to  the 
longer  peninsula,  and  under  the  temple 
walls  of  Mahaluxmee,  where  it  skirts  the 
shore.  It  is  a purple  sea,  breaking  lazily 
on  black  volcanic  rocks.  A few  cocoa- 
palms  on  a distant  cliff  are  bending  before 
the  strong  sea-breeze, which  is  yet  so  soft 
that  it  is  like  a caress.  The  road  widens, 
and  there  are  seats  placed  near  the  water. 
We  pass  the  residence  of  the  Rao  of  Cutch, 
gay  with  glazed  galleries  and  colored  awn- 
ings. Many  servants  and  attendants  are 
standing  about  the  gates,  and  also  a crowd 
of  grotesque  fakirs,  who  expect  to  be  fed 
and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing.  Here 
we  wind  slowly  upward  past  the  “Towers 
of  Silence,”  where  the  Parsees  lay  their 
dead.  A few  vultures  are  sailing  above. 
Then  a point  is  reached  where  we  may 
look  off  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  bay, 
far  to  seaward,  and  down  over  dark  cliffs 
half  hidden  by  thickets  of  wild  date-trees 
— rich  green  tangles,  with  the  gray  limbs 
of  some  forest  giant  protruding  in  places 
over  a green,  billowTy  sea  of  cocoa-nut 
groves  —along  the  curving  silver  line  of 
the  beach  below,  to  the  long  peninsula  of 
Bombay,  beyond  which  can  be  seen,  dis- 
tant and  faint,  the  ridges  of  the  Western 
Ghauts.  And  if  the  roseate  haze  which 
veils  the  horizon  lifts  a little  we  may  dis- 
cern the  outline  of  the  fairy  isle  of  Ele- 
phanta,  far  out  in  the  bay. 
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After  leaving  this  point  the  road  winds  t»m«  metubttts.'Qf  the  household.  and  see 
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races ; and  where  else  could  one  find  more 
show  of  luxury  and  pomp  among  the 
equipages  which  crowd  the  roadway  ? It 
is  all  doubly  interesting  because  of  the 
meeting  of  East  and  West,  of  England 
and  “Young  India,”  and  the  old  con- 
servatism which  is  slowly  putting  off  its 
stiffness  and  taking  unto  itself  new  ways. 
For  these  contrasts  are  more  marked  here 
than  elsewhere.  Here  is  the  correct, 
properly  appointed  victoria,  which  might 
be  in  Hyde  Park  but  for  the  liveried  Ind- 
ian footmen  behind;  here  the  dog-cart 
and  trimly  varnished  trap,  with  a cock- 
ney “tiger”  born  in  Houndsditch.  Now 
comes  a ponderous  family  chariot  con- 
taining an  entire  Parsee  household,  a 
portly  and  pompous  old  gentleman — per- 
haps a banker,  whose  rotund  person  is 
clad  in  white,  and  his  spectacled  face  sur- 
mounted by  a tall,  mitre-like  cap  of  black 
oil-cloth.  His  large-eyed  ladies  are  deck- 
ed with  loose  silken  shawls,  very  self- 
asserting  in  color,  pale  blue  and  lilac  and 
salmon-color  being  favorite  tints.  The 
Parsee  face  has  something  of  the  Persian 
and  a little  of  the  Jewish  character — 
large  eyes,  prominent  nose  and  chin, 
clipped  mustache,  and  mutton  - chop 
whiskers.  Indeed,  if  you  should  meet 
this  gentleman  in  Regent  Street,  clothed 
by  a West  End  tailor,  you  would  swear 
that  he  was  an  Englishman  with  a slight 
strain  of  foreign  blood;  but  his  visiting 
card,  if  not  his  accent,  will  betray  him 
every  time,  for  he  is  always  Jamsetjee  or 
Ruttonjee.  Now  we  meet  a huge  and 
lumbering  barouche  drawn  by  four  splen- 
did horses.  Syces  run  in  front,  and  the 
statuesque  servants  are  in  gorgeous  liver- 
ies of  scarlet  and  gold.  Inside  sits  a Raj- 
put prince,  with  his  ministers  or  some  of 
his  numerous  brothers — a “sixteen-gun 
man,”  to  use  a Bombay  term,  referring 
to  the  number  of  guns  with  which  a 
Rajah  is  saluted,  according  to  his  rank; 
and  galloping  behind,  in  a cloud  of  dust, 
is  a group  of  black-bearded  Indian  lan- 
cers, erect  and  soldierly,  in  neat  uniforms 
of  Karkee  drill,  gold-fringed  turbans,  with 
clanking  “tulwars”  and  scarlet  pennons 
fluttering  from  the  tips  of  their  lances. 
Next  is  a dog-cart  behind  a fast  trotter; 
two  young  Persians,  “ gommeux”  from 
the  city  of  Ispahan,  with  tall  black  caps 
and  well-cut  coats  from  the  best  Bombay 
tailor,  are  perched  up  in  the  front.  Just 
behind  them  is  an  Arab  “sheik,”  riding 
a long-tailed  white  horse,  wearing  the 


camel’s-hair  mantle  and  striped  yellow 
“ kafeeya”  of  his  race. 

A rather  handsome  man,  with  a Rajput 
turban  and  English-cut  garments,  who  is 
intent  on  driving  two  horses  tandem  from 
the  top  of  a lofty  two-wheeled  trap,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore. 
Other  carriages  of  more  modest  preten- 
sions contain  Mussulman  or  Hindoo  mer- 
chants, wearing  their  curiously  shaped 
caste  turbans.  A golden  glow  from  the 
setting  sun  is  thrown  on  the  wall  of  tow- 
ering and  swaying  cocoa-nut  palms  which 
borders  the  drive  on  the  landward  side. 
Here  the  road  takes  a turn  inward  and 
crosses  the  railway,  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  a disfigurement.  Green  fields 
fenced  in  by  low  white  rails  lie  between 
the  tracks  and  the  sea.  The  several  sta- 
tions between  this  point  and  Colaba,  where 
the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 
has  its  terminus,  are  graceful  low  stone 
buildings,  with  open  and  pillared  loggias 
wreathed  in  trailing  vines  which  har- 
monize with  the  landscape.  We  may  get 
down  here  and  continue  our  promenade 
along  the  sea  on  foot.  Passing  between 
posts,  we  enter  upon  a gravelled  path, 
with  seats  at  intervals,  which  runs  close 
to  the  rocky  shore.  Groups  of  well- 
dressed  people  of  many  races  are  saunter- 
ing along.  Here  and  there  a Parsee  in 
white,  with  tall  black  mitre,  is  perched  on 
a rock,  book  in  hand,  idly  turning  over 
the  leaves,  his  lips  moving  as  if  repeating 
a prayer,  while  lie  gazes  steadily  at  the 
setting  sun,  which  now  sinks,  a dim  red 
ball,  behind  the  purple  rim  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  For  the  Parsees  are  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  the  worshippers  of  fire  and  of 
the  sun.  Just  beyond,  a Mussulman,  with 
grave  dignity  of  demeanor,  spreads  a 
shawl  upon  the  grass,  and  begins  the  usu- 
al genuflections  and  prostrations : but 
here  he  faces  the  setting  sun,  for  Mecca 
lies  far  to  the  westward. 

The  short,  golden  twilight  is  over,  and 
darkness  is  coming  on,  but  the  drive  home 
through  the  Hindoo  city  is  always  amus- 
ing at  night,  and  as  the  tall  houses  have 
a lower  floor  or  deep  veranda,  quite  open 
to  the  street,  and  the  upper  stories  have 
their  many  and  complicated  shutters 
thrown  wide  open,  we  get  the  benefit  of 
all  the  illumination.  The  street  is  en 
fete.  We  can  see  all  the  people  inside, 
and  feel  as  if  they  had  taken  us  into  their 
confidence.*  Brown-skinned  Brahmin  gen- 
tlemen, innocent  of  shirts,  but  w earing 
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wide -spreading1  and  elaborately  wound 
crimson  turbans,  are  lolling  out  of  the 
windows;  others  are  going  to  bed  under 
their  porches;  and  the  low-posted  native 
bedstead,  covered  with  a criss-cross  ar- 
rangement of  hempen  cords,  which  all  day 
has  stood  up  against  the  front  of  the  house, 
is  now  brought  into  play.  Some  are  al- 
ready asleep,  and,  stretched  out  on  their 
low  “charpies,”  as  they  are  called,  have 
the  uncanny  look  of  corpses  in  winding- 
sheets.  At  many  of  the  upper  windows 
are  “Nautch-girls” — moon-faced  beauties, 
brown  and  buxom,  with  gazelle  eyes,  and 
glittering  with  trinkets.  Some  of  the 
shops  below  are  still  open,  and  lit  by  the 
flickering  flames  of  tall  brass  lamps  of 
quaint  design.  Down  a narrow  side 
street,  as  we  drive  past,  we  get  a glimpse 
of  a wedding  procession,  accompanied  by 
a din  of  tomtoms,  glaring  torches,  fire- 
works, and  an  all -pervading  smell  of 
gunpowder. 

II. 

We  have  chosen  Ahmedabad  as  the  first 
resting-place  in  our  progress  north,  and 
are  soon  en  route , being  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a roomy  compartment  in  the 
evening  mail-train.  As  the  night  wind 
blows  in  at  the  open  windows  with  the 
spicy  fragrance  of  the  wooded  country 
through  which  we  are  passing,  we  feel  a 
sense  of  relief  at  escaping  from  the  melt- 
ing nights  of  Bombay.  The  morning 
light  reveals  a park-like  country  with 
broad-spreading  trees,  here  and  there  a 
dusty  road  with  lumbering  bullock  carts 
waiting  for  the  train  to  pass ; everything 
in  the  carriage  is  coated  with  a layer  of 
the  same  fine  dust.  A slender  tree  over- 
hanging the  track  nearly  breaks  down 
with  the  weight  of  a dozen  large  monkeys, 
which  are  chasing  each  other  up  and 
down,  quite  regardless  of  the  passing  train. 
These  monkeys,  or  rather  apes,  are  green- 
ish gray  in  color,  with  long  tails,  and  their 
black  faces  are  framed  with  a fringe  of 
snow-white  beard  in  startling  contrast. 
Their  collective  expression  is  grotesquely 
mournful.  All  along  this  line  of  railway 
they  seem  to  outnumber  the  human  in- 
habitants. 

To  an  amateur  of  new  impressions  there 
is  no  amusement  more  fascinating  than 
to  wander  aimlessly  about  and  lose  him- 
self in  the  mazes  of  a new  Oriental  city. 
One  knows  beforehaud  what  to  expect  of 
Venice,  of  Cairo,  of  Damascus,  and  one 


may  be  sure  of  sitting  down  to  just  such 
a table  d’hote  and  with  the  same  menu  as 
in  Paris.  But  Ahmedabad  is  like  the  city 
of  a dream,  as  it  has  never  been  made  fa- 
miliar to  us  by  painters  or  described  in 
guide-books.  It  does  not  matter  where 
one  goes,  every  street  shows  us  something 
strange,  and  as  one  seldom  meets  a Eu- 
ropean, the  Anglo-Indian  considering  it 
“infra  dig”  to  be  seen  on  foot  in  the 
streets  of  a native  city,  one  might  fancy 
himself  in  Bagdad  in  the  golden  prime  of 
good  Haroun-al-Raschid.  This  narrow 
street,  which  leads  us  to  the  “Manik 
Chouk,”  or  principal  avenue,  is  lined  on 
each  side  with  ancient  houses  of  carved 
teak- wood.  Bombay  has  prepared  us  in 
a measure  for  the  street  architecture  of 
Guzerat;  but  here  the  type  exists  in  its 
purity.  These  houses  are  often  carved 
all  over,  up  to  the  broad  eaves.  There 
are  brackets  with  female  figures  like  cary- 
atides; the  sculptured  heads  of  horses  and 
elephants,  rich  with  detail,  ornament  the 
ends  of  projecting  beams.  Wherever 
there  is  a surface  of  stuccoed  wall,  it  is 
decorated  with  painted  processions  in 
fresco,  wherein  elephants  and  horses, 
princes,  soldiers,  and  fakirs,  are  depicted 
with  vivid  colors,  but  rude  in  drawing 
and  often  laughably  grotesque.  Many 
of  these  houses  are  painted  in  arabesque, 
but  the  colors  on  most  of  them  have 
faded  or  have  been  washed  away,  so  that 
only  a few  patches  of  blue  and  orange 
remain  in  the  interstices  of  the  awnings, 
which,  with  the  gray  tones  of  the  old 
wood,  make  an  agreeable  harmony  of  col- 
or. As  the  sun  is  just  up,  the  people  are 
opening  their  doors  and  windows,  and 
standing  up  their  beds  against  the  walls ; 
some  are  performing  their  toilet  opera- 
tions in  full  view  of  the  street,  and  gos- 
siping with  their  neighbors  as  they  squat 
in  their  doorways.  A whole  row  of  them 
are  brushing  their  teeth  with  wooden 
sticks  in  unison  over  the  gutter.  Brown 
babies  of  all  sizes  are  playing  in  the  door- 
ways among  the  chickens  and  kids.  Here 
is  a house  carved  like  a jewel-box,  the 
heavy  door  is  sumptuously  wrought  with 
cross-beams,  ornamented  with  projecting 
metallic  bosses.  While  we  are  lost  in  ad- 
miration it  suddenly  opens,  and  a couple 
of  cows  rush  madly  out  and  clatter  down 
the  steps  of  the  portico : cows  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  object  to  going  up  and  down 
stairs.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  this  is  a barn ; it  only  happens  that 
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the  cows,  in  coining  from  their  quarters 
behind,  are  obliged  to  traverse  the  lower 
floor  of  the  family  mansion. 

There  are  occasional  bird-houses  raised 
on  tall  posts.  One  was  a curiously  carved 
octagonal  structure  which  stood  in  a 
crowded  square;  the  pillar  supporting  it 
was  raised  on  a gayly  painted  pedestal, 
surrounded  on  the  top  by  a fence  of  wire 
netting.  It  had  a ladder  raised  up  when 
not  in  use,  and  little  baskets  or  trays  hung 
from  the  house  above,  containing  food  for 
passing  birds.  These  aerial  restaurants 
are  usually  monopolized  by  the  ubiquitous 
crow.  The  principal  avenue,  or  rather 
boulevard,  called  the  “Manik  Chouk,” 
is  crowded  at  this  early  hour  with  country 
people,  as  it  is  market-day.  They  are  al- 
ready spreading  their  awnings,  which  are 
like  square  sails  with  a post  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  diagonals,  so  that  they  can 
be  planted  at  any  angle.  They  shelter 
groups  of  women  and  baskets  of  tropical 
fruits — plantains  and  bananas,  custard-ap- 
ples, guavas,  and  many  strange  varieties. 
There  are  stands  for  the  sale  of  cheap 
jewelry,  clothing,  and  European  wares, 
piles  of  pottery,  and  water  jars  of  every 
shape.  Everywhere  one  notices  the  pun- 
gent aromatic  odor  of  guavas.  It  is  the 
prevailing  odor  of  Ahmedabad  just  now. 
Across  the  avenue  towers  an  imposing 
triumphal  arch,  or  rather  a series  of  three 
arches,  forming  a superb  background  for 
the  variegated  crowd.  This  is  the  “Tin 
Darvaja,”  or  “ three  gateways.”  It  is  of 
cream-colored  stone,  built  in  the  usual 
style  of  Ahmedabad  mosques.  Between 
each  arch  projects  a buttress,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  top,  and  sculptured  after 
the  manner  of  the  minarets.  Out  of  a 
narrow  lane  a procession  emerges  from 
the  shadow  of  a great  gateway,  with  pro- 
longed and  shrill  tooting  of  horns  and 
beating  of  drums.  They  are  bringing 
home  the  bride  in  a carriage  the  like  of 
which  was  never  seen  out  of  India.  Two 
great  white  oxen  yoked  together  advance 
with  stately  tread  drawing  the  carriage. 
Their  branching  horns  are  nearly  hidden 
by  silver  rings,  the  massive  headstalls 
are  of  the  same  glittering  metal,  and  they 
are  covered  by  scarlet  robes  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground.  The  bulky  pole  of 
the  carriage  is  covered  with  cloth  of  the 
same  color,  and  the  yoke  is  of  copper,  with 
a row  of  silver  bells  tinkling  below  it. 
But  the  carriage  itself  is  gorgeous,  and 
with  a dome  of  heavy  gold  embroidery 


glittering  like  Benares  brass,  and  border- 
ing its  base,  as  well  as  around  the  red 
awning  which  shelters  the  driver,  hang 
double  rows  of  crimson  silk  tassels.  The 
wheels  have  an  elaborate  system  of  copper 
brakes,  as  complicated  as  the  rigging  of  a 
“ three-decker.”  Even  the  leather  bel- 
lows-like arrangement  under  the  carriage 
is  bestarred  with  painted  flowers.  The 
multitude  of  small  bells  tinkle  as  it  moves 
along,  and  through  the  scarlet  curtains 
we  see  the  bride,  with  round  young  face, 
half  hidden  by  heavy  jewelry.  We  rec- 
ognized at  once  the  inspiration  of  Edwin 
Arnold’s  picture  in  “The  Light  of  Asia”: 
“....while  the  prince 

Came  forth  in  painted  car,  which  two  steers  drew. 
Snow-white,  with  swinging  dewlaps,  and  huge  humps 
Wrinkled  against  the  carved  and  lacquered  yoke." 

Having  sent  to  find  out  the  owner  of 
this  wedding  carriage,  we  were  told  that 
it  was  the  property  of  two  young  Hindoos 
who  had  just  inherited  a large  estate  from 
their  father.  They  kindly  sent  it  to  the 
bungalow,  driver  and  all,  excepting  the 
bride,  to  be  used  as  a model.  We  called 
afterward  to  thank  them,  and  were  shown 
into  a teak-wood  mansion,  and  up  stairs  to 
a drawing-room  quite  English  in  charac- 
ter, with  engravings  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort,  European  furniture,  and 
crystal  chandelier  swathed  in  muslin. 
They  were  young  men  of  twenty  or  there- 
abouts, and  spoke  very  fair  English.  We 
were  then  shown  the  stables,  across  the 
street,  where  several  vehicles  of  the  same 
description,  more  or  less  elaborate,  were 
ranged  in  order.  They  were  probably  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  own- 
ers, as  they  are  in  great  demand  for  fash- 
ionable weddings. 

The  bungalow  is  not  placed  at  an  im- 
possible distance  from  the  city,  as  in  most 
places,  but  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  many  interesting  spots.  Close  to  it  is 
the  “Queen's  Mosque,”  one  of  the  most 
attractive  monuments  of  the  city ; and  a 
little  further  on  is  another  mosque,  to 
which  we  were  attracted  in  passing  by  the 
play  of  sunlight  and  shadow  in  the  court, 
seen  through  the  half-open  gate.  There 
was  a sheet  of  water  reflecting  the  shad- 
owed marble  fagade  with  dark  arches,  and 
the  dazzling  white  of  a sunlit  wall,  above 
which  rose  the  time-worn  domes  of  an 
ancient  tomb  in  the  adjoining  garden; 
large  earthen  pots  with  flowering  shrubs 
stood  about  the  tank.  Being  hospitably 
received  by  the  venerable  mollah,or  priest, 
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rious  raid  on  a basket  of  guavas,  to  the 
huge  delight  of  the  by-standers,  who  join 
in  a loud  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  vic- 
tim. 

III. 

But  the  head  centre  of  all  monkeydom  is 
the  holy  city  of  Muttra,  or  Mathura,  a sort 
of  supplementary  Benares,  on  the  river  J um- 
na.  Here  we  find  another  species,  the  same, 
I think,  from  which  the  organ-grinder  gen- 
erally selects  his  partner.  The  principal 
care  in  life  of  the  citizens  is  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  property  from  the 
depredations  of  this  privileged  class,  for, 
as  they  are  sacred — and  what  animal  is 
not  in  Hindoo-land  ? — they  cannot  be  kill- 
ed or  molested  in  any  manner.  On  the 
day  of  our  arrival,  having  engaged  a shi- 
grarn,  we  took  the  usual  long  drive  from 
the  dak  bungalow  to  the  city.  We 
stopped  at  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  gate- 
way of  the  principal  mosque,  which  was 
faced  with  beautiful  glazed  tiles,  the  colors 
of  which  were  still  fresh  and  brilliant,  al- 
though the  whole  pile  showed  many  signs 
of  neglect  and  decay.  There  were  two 
tall  “minars,”  crowned  with  graceful 
domed  pavilions,  quite  covered  with  the 
same  artistic  tile- work.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  some  idea  of  the  geography  of 
the  town,  we  lost  no  time  in  ascending 
one  of  these  towers,  up  a narrow  wind- 
ing stair,  over  dust  and  debris,  disturbing 
hundreds  of  pigeons.  When  we  looked 
down  from  the  topmost  gallery  over  the 
expanse  of  flat-roofed  houses  and  sculp- 
tured pyramids  of  temples,  the  central 
figure  in  the  foreground  below  was  a wo- 
man in  skirt  and  bodice,  but  without  the 
usual  long  shawl  or  “chuddah,”  standing 
alone  upon  a house-top,  and,  to  judge  from 
her  gestures,  in  great  distress.  On  the 
next  roof,  perhaps  ten  feet  away,  across  the 
narrow  street,  a group  of  monkeys  were 
chattering  in  great  excitement  over  her 
silken  shawl,  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  chief.  After  examining  it  with  rapt 
attention,  he  threw  it  suddenly  over  his 
head,  and  raising  one  corner,  peered  out 
at  the  others,  mimicking  the  motions  of 
some  photographer  whom  he  had  seen  at 
work.  Then,  to  the  visible  despair  of  the 
woman,  he  started  off  in  a series  of  flying 
leaps,  dragging  the  shawl  after  him,  close- 
ly pursued  by  the  rest  of  the  gang,  who 
were  wild  to  get  hold  of  it  and  do  likewise. 
Soon  it  was  torn  to  shreds,  and  as  the  cap- 
tor  tripped  and  got  entangled  in  the  flut- 
tering folds,  lie  was  quickly  overhauled 


by  his  pursuers,  and  every  one  of  them  got 
a strip  of  the  plunder. 

Every  window  in  the  town  is  barred 
with  lattices,  as  not  even  the  highest  is 
out  of  their  r^ach,  for  they  could  give 
points  to  the  best  gymnast  that  ever 
swung  on  a trapeze.  Along  the  under- 
side of  the  highest  balconies  they  follow 
one  another  in  single  file,  leaping  past  in- 
tervening brackets,  or  with  one  bound 
they  clear  the  street,  and  swinging  from 
the  pendent  branches  of  a banyan-tree,  in 
they  go  at  some  small  opening  left  for  a 
moment  unguarded,  lured  by  the  sight  of 
a bowl  of  milk  on  the  sill ; and  when  they 
are  chased  out  again  at  the  point  of  the 
broomstick,  they  go  and  console  them- 
selves among  the  stalls  of  the  fruit  sellers 
in  the  bazar.  But  their  chief  field  of  ac- 
tion is  along  the  “ghats,”  where  stone 
steps  descend  to  the  fast-flowing  Jumna. 
Here  at  intervals  are  octagonal  stone  tow- 
ers separating  the  different  bathing-places, 
often  surmounted  by  domes  resting  on 
slender  columns.  A tall  sculptured  tower 
of  red  sandstone  rises  straight  from  the 
brink  among  a group  of  time-worn  tem- 
ples. This  tower  seems  to  be  tenanted 
only  by  monkeys.  There  still  remain  a 
few  stone  gargoyles,  but  the  animated 
gargoyles  are  even  more  interesting.  At 
a small  square  window  sits  a mother 
monkey  with  her  infant,  which  at  once 
suggests  a caricature  of  the  Madonna 
della  Seggiola;  near  the  base  of  the  tower 
squat  small  urchins  provided  with  large 
shallow  baskets  of  what  seem  to  be  dried 
pease.  At  a sign  from  the  passer,  they 
scatter  handfuls  over  the  pavement,  which 
is  at  once  covered  and  nearly  hidden  by  a 
struggling  mass  of  monkeys. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  these  steps 
are  crowded  with  bathers  and  women  fill- 
ing their  sparkling  copper  jars  with  wa- 
ter ; the  varied  colors  of  the  costumes,  the 
fantastic  architecture,  the  dense  foliage 
and  drooping  branches  of  the  great  ban- 
yans which  overhang  the  water,  are  all 
mirrored  in  the  swiftly  moving  current. 
One  of  the  ghats  is  set  apart  for  the  wo- 
men who  come  to  bathe,  and  here  is  an 
ever-shifting  kaleidoscope  of  vivid  color. 
The  eye  is  caught  by  the  shimmer  of  silk 
and  gold,  as  they  throw  off  their  shining 
draperies  and  reveal  their  lovely  outlines 
and  the  satin  lustre  of  their  amber-brown 
skins.  Sometimes  a sudden  shriek  goes 
up  from  among  the  fair  bathers,  as  some 
enterprising  monkey  is  seen  scaling  up  to 
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the  wide  eaves  of  a temple,  dragging  after 
him  an  embroidered  “chuddah.”  Then 
there  is  a great  hubbub  and  babel  of 
tongues,  and  the  monkey  police  appear 
on  the  scene.  The  chief  business  of  these 
men  is  to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  the  little 
demons;  they  are  armed  with  long  white 
wands, which  are  only  used  to  intimidate 
the  transgressor,  but  it  would  seem  with- 
out much  success.  Their  usual  plan,  since 
the  shawl  is  always  high  out  of  reach,  is  to 
place  a bit  of  fruit  or  some  other  tempting 
bait  on  a lower  terrace,  and  then  to  steal 
around  to  the  rear,  while  the  monkey  is 
expected  to  forget  the  shawl  in  his  eager- 
ness to  seize  the  new  plunder;  but  I have 
seen  him  cautiously  descend,  draggingthe 
shawl  after  him,  secure  the  fruit,  and  then 
make  good  his  escape,  without  losing  any 
of  his  booty,  to  some  eminence  whence  he 
could  safely  deride  with  hideous  grimaces 
his  baffled  pursuers.  A frequent  object 
of  cupidity  is  the  small,  glittering  brass 
pot  which  every  Hindoo  carries  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  which  is  sometimes  filled 
with  sour  milk,  or  some  other  succulent 
dainty.  The  successful  robber  retires  to 
the  roof  of  some  shrine  just  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  nonchalantly  devours 
the  contents  of  the  pot,  and  then,  forget- 
ting all  about  it,  down  it  falls  from  his 
careless  hand  on  the  head  of  some  un- 
lucky wight  below.  One  morning  an  un- 
usual commotion  arose  among  the  monkey 
population  as  an  elephant  passed  along  the 
narrow  street  just  above  the  steps.  The  ex- 
citement was  intense,  particularly  among 
the  smaller  fry,  who  followed  along  from 
roof  to  roof,  peeping  out  from  behind  the 
openings  at  the  colossus  with  the  eager 
curiosity  of  small  boys.  A most  moving 
incident  was  a fight  nearly  to  the  death  be- 
tween two  rival  patriarchs,  and  I am  sure 
that  we  could  not  have  felt  more  breath- 
less interest  at  our  first  bull-fight  in  Gra- 
nada. One  would  have  expected  much 
preliminary  chattering  and  mutual  vitu- 
peration; but  no;  the  combatants  went 
at  it  with  the  quiet  determination  of  two 
veteran  i>ugilists.  At  first  there  was  con- 
siderable excitement  among  the  others  as 
they  all  rushed  down  to  take  part  in  the 
fray;  but  the  monkey  police  used  their 
sticks  to  good  advantage  in  keeping  them 
back,  and  then  tried  to  separate  the  prin- 
cipals; touch  them  they  dared  not.  All 
the  crowd  came  down  and  formed  a ring 
on  the  steps;  some  threw  water  on  the 
combatants,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  They 
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clinohed,  tugged,  and  wrestled;  the  fur 
flew ; they  both  fell  into  the  water,  and 
crawled  out  nearly  drowned,  and  so  weak- 
ened by  loss  of  blood  that  they  could  hard- 
ly stand;  and  at  last  they  dragged  them- 
selves wearily  up  the  steps,  and  limped 
down  the  main  street,  followed  by  all  the 
by-standers. 

Notwithstanding  the  prominent  part 
played  by  the  monkeys  in  the  little  dramas 
of  street  life,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  often 
cultivated  as  pets,  for  the  reason  that  the 
popular  mind,  with  the  patient  resignation 
of  fatalism,  has  long  since  learned  to  en- 
dure them  as  necessary  evils,  and  in  places 
like  Muttra,  where  they  are  held  in  excep- 
tional veneration,  they  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  town  paupers,  including  immu- 
nity from  labor.  But  throughout  India 
people  will  make  pets  of  any  animals 
which  can  be  induced  to  contribute  to  their 
entertainment.  We  noticed  iu  Delhi  that 
the  average  small  boy,  as  well  as  children 
of  a larger  growth,  exhibited  a particular 
fondness  for  a certain  little  bird  of  ashen 
plumage  and  black  crest.  This  was  the 
famous  bulbul  of  which  Hafiz  has  much 
to  say,  and  some  Western  poets  also  who 
have  sentimentalized  about  the  Vale  of 
Cashmere  without  even  having  seen  it. 
He  is  usually  tethered  by  a string  attached 
to  his  leg,  and  sits  upon  his  owner’s  fin- 
ger, or  hops  about  on  his  arm ; sometimes 
too  he  adorns  a tall  perch  in  front  of  the 
doorway.  A lady  at  the  hotel  remarked 
that  “it  was  touching  to  see  how  fond 
these  poor  people  were  of  their  little 
birds.”  The  mystery  was  soon  solved. 
Returning  from  a drive  one  afternoon, 
we  passed  the  colossal  gateway  of  the 
great  mosque,  and  saw  that  the  broad  and 
towering  flight  of  steps  before  the  princi- 
pal entrance  was  covered  with  scattered 
groups  of  people,  all  intent  on  some  oc- 
cupation of  absorbing  interest.  So  vast 
and  imposing  was  the  architectural  back- 
ground that  the  crowd  of  little  figures 
suggested  one  of  Martin’s  weird  pictures 
of  the  Judgment  Day.  Some  great  reli- 
gious ceremony  was  evidently  going  on. 
So  we  got  out,  deeply  impressed,  to  obtain 
a nearer  view,  when,  behold,  in  the  centre 
of  each  little  group  was  a pair  of  these 
birds  in  mortal  combat;  and  they  fought 
as  pluckily  as  the  bravest  of  game  fowl, 
and  breathless  was  the  interest  shown  by 
every  spectator,  whether  street  urchin  or 
shawled  and  turban ed  merchant. 

In  front  of  almost  every  shop  in  the 
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THE  closing  of  a public  hall  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  scene  of  a multitude 
of  interesting  associations,  and  the  closing 
of  some  halls  would  be  a public  misfor- 
tune. A superstitious  man  might  feel 
troubled,  as  if  the  palladium  of  the  city 
in  which  they  stood  had  been  removed. 
The  two  halls  in  this  country  which 
would  be  felt  by  most  Americans  to  be 
of  that  kind  are  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston 
and  Carpenters  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  If 
they  were  destroyed  or  closed  the  loss 
would  be  a national  event  and  sorrow. 
If  one  be  the  cradle  of  liberty,  the  other 
is  the  altar  of  independence.  There  are 
other  such  halls,  as  there  are  many  sen- 
tences in  the  Bible,  but  one  or  two  are 
enough  for  a text. 

Faneuil  Hall  and  Independence  Hall 
have  one  vital  bond  of  connection.  It  is 
not  merely  their  Revolutionary  associa- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  some  of  the  great 
historical  figures  of  the  Boston  hall  be- 
long also  to  that  in  Philadelphia.  The 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
whose  signature  at  the  head  of  the  signers 
is  famous,  was  one  of  the  “solid  men  ” of 
Faneuil  Hall;  and  “the  colossus  of  inde- 
pendence,” as  Webster  says  Jefferson  call- 
ed John  Adams,  was  one  of  the  Boston 
orators  whose  voice  still  lingers  in  the 
cradle  of  liberty.  But  it  sang  no  lulla- 
bies. The  songs  of  that  cradle  were  Tyr- 
taean. 

It  is,  however,  the  closing  of  a hall  of 
very  different  associations  and  of  a mod- 
ern date  which  prompts  the  present  ser- 
mon. Steinway  Hall,  in  New  York,  is 
withdrawn  from  public  uses  by  business 
reasons,  and  so  the  scene  of  memorable 
and  interesting  events  vanishes.  It  has 
served  many  occasions,  but  they  were 
chiefly  musical,  although  the  event  which 
upon  the  whole  is  the  most  interesting  in 
its  annals  was  not  musical.  It  was  the 
series  of  readings  by  Dickens.  After 
much  doubt  and  negotiation,  he  came  to 
this  country  in  the  late  autumn  of  1867, 
and  began  his  readings  in  Boston. 

The  doubt  and  hesitation  arose  largely 
from  the  “strained  relations”  which  were 
supposed  .to  exist  between  the  brilliant 
young  author  whom  we  had  welcomed  as 
Boz  a quarter  of  a century  before  and  the 
countrymen  of  Elijah  Pogram.  Dickens 
was  disappointed  when  he  first  came  to 
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this  country  by  the  failure  of  his  interna- 
tional copyright  propaganda,  and  in  the 
American  Notes  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
he  made  great  and  satirical  fun  of  us. 
During  the  civil  war  also  he  was  not 
known  to  be  very  friendly,  and  in  private 
conversation  he  had  generalized  about 
America  in  a strain  which  was  not  the 
more  agreeable  to  us  because  of  its  pro- 
portion of  truth.  But  at  last  he  came 
again,  and  read  and  conquered,  and  he 
was  deeply  touched  by  his  American  wel- 
come. 

In  New  York  he  “ opened,” as  the  play- 
ers say,  at  Stein  way  Hall ; and  in  Stein- 
way Hall  he  gave  his  last  reading  in 
America,  and  took  leave  of  us  forever. 
The  opening  evening  was  one  of  very 
great  interest,  and  of  some  surprises.0 
The  two  chief  surprises  were  the  appear- 
ance of  the  reader  and  his  interpretation 
of  Sam  Weller.  Those  in  the  expectant 
audience  who  regarded  Dickens  as  the 
successor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  who 
knew  Sir  Walter  in  picture  and  narrative 
as  careless  in  dress  and  of  easy  manner, 
were  struck  by  the  elaborate  attire  and 
man -of -society  aspect  of  his  successor. 
Their  feeling  had,  perhaps,  something  of 
that  of  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Long- 
fellow in  other  years  who  repelled  with 
scorn  the  remark  that  the  poet  wore  the 
best-fitting  coat  in  Boston. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  Dick- 
ens’s read  in  g of  Sam  W eller’s  fun  was  a feel- 
ing that  we  had  misconceived  the  charac- 
ter. Perhaps  our  idea  of  him  was  indefi- 
nite, because  upon  reflection  it  was  clear 
that  Dickens’s  rendering  of  the  character 
was  accurate.  But  the  criticism  of  the 
evening  was  one  not  exactly  of  disap- 
pointment, but  of  surprise  that  he  was 
less  rollicking  than  we  had  supposed,  and 
more  dry  and  sly.  But  Dickens  in  read- 
ing skilfully  contrasted  this  type  with 
the  unctuous  humor  of  the  elder  Weller, 
which  was  delightful.  The  trial  scene 
with  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  was  exquisite- 
ly humorous.  It  was  in  this  scene  that 
Dickens’s  extraordinary  gift  as  an  actor 
came  into  full  play.  The  evening  was 
one  of  the  greatest  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  whole  series  was  most  popu- 
lar and  profitable. 

After  his  little  winter  tour  Dickens 
came  to  New  York  to  take  leave  of  the 
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American  public.  On  the  Saturday  even- 
ing before  the  final  reading  the  newspa- 
per fraternity  gave  him  a dinner  at  Del- 
monico’s,  which  was  then  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
formerly  the  hospitable  house  of  Moses 
H.  Grinnell.  At  this  dinner  Mr.  Greeley 
presided,  and  that  the  bland  and  eccentric 
teetotaller,  who  was  not  supposed  to  be 
versed  in  what  Carlyle  called  the  “tea- 
table  proprieties,”  should  take  the  chair  at 
a dinner  to  so  roistering  a blade — within 
discreet  limits— and  so  deft  an  artist  of 
all  kinds  of  beverages  as  Dickens,  was  a 
stroke  of  extravaganza  in  his  own  way. 
The  dinner  was  in  every  way  memorable 
and  delightful,  but  the  enjoyment  was 
sobered  by  the  illness  of  the  guest  from 
one  of  the  attacks  which,  as  was  soon 
afterward  indicated,  foretold  the  speedy 
end.  It  was,  indeed,  doubtful  if  he  could 
appear,  but  after  an  hour  he  came  limp- 
ing slowly  into  the  room  on  the  arm  of 
Mr.  Greeley. 

In  his  speech,  with  great  delicacy  and 
feeling,  Dickens  alluded  to  some  possible 
misunderstandi ng  between  him  and  his 
hosts,  now  forever  vanished,  and  declared 
his  purpose  of  publicly  recognizing  that 
fact  in  future  editions  of  his  works.  His 
words  were  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  evening  he 
read  for  the  last  time  in  the  country,  at 
Steinway  Hall,  and  sailed  on  Wednesday. 
He  was  still  very  lame,  but  he  read  with 
unusual  vigor,  and  with  deep  feeling.  As 
he  ended,  and  slowly  limped  away,  the 
applause  was  prodigious,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  and  stood  waiting.  As  he 
reached  the  steps  of  the  platform  he 
paused,  and  turned  toward  the  hall ; then, 
after  a moment,  he  came  slowly  and  pain- 
fully back  again,  and  with  a pale  face  and 
evidently  deeply  moved,  lie  gazed  at  the 
vast  audience.  The  hall  was  hushed,  and 
in  a voice  firm,  but  full  of  pathos,  he  spoke 
a few  words  of  farewell.  “I  shall  never 
recall  you,”  he  said,  “as  a mere  public 
audience,  but  rather  as  a host  of  personal 
friends,  and  ever  with  the  greatest  grati- 
tude, tenderness,  and  consideration.  God 
bless  you,  and  God  bless  the  land  in  which 
I leave  you  ! ” The  great  audience  waited 
respectfully,  wistfully  watching  him  as 
he  slowly  withdrew.  The  faithful  Dolby, 
his  friend  and  manager,  helped  him  down 
the  steps.  The  door  closed  behind  him, 
and  the  most  memorable  incident  in  the 
story  of  Steinway  Hall  ended. 


There  were  other  incidents  of  great  in- 
terest, and  among  them  the  series  of  Ru- 
binstein’s morning  recitals  of  the  music 
of  all  the  great  masters.  Is  it  only  be- 
cause it  was  fifteen  years  ago  that  his 
playing  seems  the  best  that  has  been  heard 
in  this  country?  Was  ever  the  weird 
fascination  of  Chopin  so  complete?  Was 
Beethoven  ever  rendered  upon  the  piano 
by  a genius  more  akin  to  his  own?  Did 
we  ever  come  nearer  to  heaven's  gate 
than  when  he  made  the  piano  soar  and 
sing  with  Schubert’s  “Hark!  hark!  the 
lark”? 

How  the  huge  Mongolian  mopped  his 
brows  behind  the  raised  cover  of  the  in- 
strument! How  the  impression  of  his 
playing  endures,  the  deepest  written  upon 
the  palimpsest  of  such  musical  memories  l 

Other  figures — orators,  artists,  conduct- 
ors, orchestras  — rise  in  recollection  as 
Stein  way  Hall  is  closed.  The  charming 
madrigal  concerts,  which  are  long  since  si- 
lent, introduced  us  to  a music  which  con- 
sorts with  the  songs  of  Herrick,  and  still 
earlier  with  “the  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,”  the  days  of  silken  doublets  and 
farthingales  and  virginals.  May  the  soft- 
voiced  Euterpe  grant  that  the  resounding 
powers  of  Baireuth  shall  not  wholly  si- 
lence the  strains  which  even  in  memory 
were  so  sweet  in  Steinway  Hall!  And 
what  hall  now  remains  to  us  in  which  to 
the  memory  that  recalls  Dickens  and  Ru- 
binstein and  a ghostly  multitude  of  other 
happy  enchanters  so  much  was  said  and 
sung  upon  every  later  occasion  before  the 
actual  audible  performance  began? 


There  have  been  social  reformers  who 
have  alleged  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
State  to  regulate  lawful  marriages.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  knowing  where  our  friends 
who  are  looking  backward  with  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy will  stop,  or  which  of  our  actions 
they  will  consent  not  to  direct.  Yet  they 
are  unquestionably  right  in  one  of  their 
postulates,  that  we  still  need  a great  deal 
of  wise  direction.  The  Jeffersonian  ax- 
iom that  the  best  government  is  that 
which  governs  least  is  not  accordant  with 
the  impulse  of  the  time  that  would  enor- 
mously multiply  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  these  are  wildernesses  and  abysses 
which  we  will  not  now  explore.  The 
observation  of  life  which  emphasizes  the 
remark  that  we  still  need  a great  deal  of 
direction  may  be  made  any  pleasant  day 
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in  the  Park,  or  in  the  street,  or  in  the 
country,  or,  indeed,  anywhere,  for  it  is  the 
observation  of  the  thoughtlessness  and 
cruelty  of  men  toward  animals.  The 
other  day  a local  newspaper  mentioned 
an  incident  which  the  editor  had  seen, 
and  upon  which  he  commented  with  re- 
freshing wrath:  a young  man,  who  was 
described  as  of  good  social  connections, 
was  teasing  a cat  with  his  dogs,  and  when 
the  cat  took  to  a tree,  and  by  the  lowest 
of  barbarous  standards  had  thus  by  her 
superior  agility  won  her  life,  the  unman- 
ly savage  shook  her  off  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  his  dogs. 

An  act  so  dastardly  should  send  a man 
to  Coventry,  like  cheating  at  cards.  It 
was  an  act  of  cruelty  and  cowardice, 
which  excites  at  once  the  contempt  and 
indignation  of  gentlemen.  Browning  de- 
scribes the  woman  testing  her  lover's 
oaths  by  flinging  her  glove  into  the  arena, 
where  wild  beasts  were  fighting,  that  he 
might  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  vows  by 
leaping  into  those  jaws  of  death  to  return 
to  her  the  glove.  The  lover  leaps,  dares 
sudden  and  awful  death,  snatches  the 
prize,  leaps  back,  and  flings  the  glove  in 
her  face. 

“Your  heart's  queen,  you  dethrone  her. 

‘So  should  I,*  cried  the  King ; i ’twas  mere  vanity, 

Not  love,  set  that  task  to  humanity.’  ” 

The  lady  says  quietly  that  she  wished 
to  know,  while  yet  she  had  power  to  as- 
certain, what  death  for  her  sake  really 
meant. 

But  if  the  lady’s  act  was  not  sheer  cru- 
elty, this  of  the  youth  of  “good  social 
connections”  was  cruelty  without  pre- 
tence or  excuse — cruelty  for  the  sheer  love 
of  it.  The  power  of  the  newspaper  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  might  have 
published  the  name  of  the  miscreant,  and 
held  him  up  personally  to  public  con- 
tempt; the  self-restraint  of  the  editor  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  which  Burns  does 
not  mention,  in  which  we  do  know  what’s 
resisted.  The  temptation  to  impale  the 
malefactor  upon  public  scorn  must  have 
been  very  strong.  The  offence  was  espe- 
cially treacherous,  for  if  there  be  one  ani- 
mal to  which  another  ought  to  be  able  to 
look  for  protection  against  human  out- 
rage, it  is  man.  If  man  fails,  he  becomes 
the  worst  because  the  most  powerful  of 
tyrants  and  assassins. 

The  publication  of  this  incident  was 
followed  the  next  week  by  a letter  from 


some  Greatheart,  who  justly  applauded 
the  editor’s  course  in  publishing  the  inci- 
dent, and  who  ended  his  letter  by  a most 
pertinent  and  unanswerable  question. 
The  deliberate  murder  of  the  cat,  he  said, 
was  certainly  detestable.  But  how  is  it 
worse  than  to  loose  a fox  from  a bag  in  a 
strange  country  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
pack  of  hounds  warmed  to  the  chase? 
And  why  should  such  pointless,  useless, 
and  intentional  cruelty  be  called  sport? 
How  is  it  sport  for  an  intelligent  man  to 
cause  the  death  of  an  innocent  animal 
which  he  procures  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
killing  ? 

If  a fox  or  any  other  animal  destroys 
your  poultry,  you  will  justly  destroy  him 
if  you  can.  Or  if  you  catch  a thief  prowl- 
ing about  your  house,  you  will  deal  with 
him  in  the  most  summary  manner.  But 
if  you  carefully  import  a thief,  and  turn 
him  loose  in  your  silver  closet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  him,  you  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  made  to  choose  between  the 
lunatic  asylum  and  the  gallows.  Ex- 
President  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
says  that  Mr.  Cornell  did  not  talk  much 
about  his  religion,  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  repeating  Pope's  lines, 

“The  mercy  I to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me.” 

The  prayer  applies  to  the  treatment  of 
dogs  and  cats  as  well  as  men.  Some  sav- 
ages are  said  to  enjoy  human  suffering. 
The  Canadian  Jesuit  stories  of  tortures 
inflicted  by  such  savages  are  appalling. 
So  the  Jews  were  baited  and  tormented 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  brought  to  bay 
by  “ Christians,”  Shakespeare  makes  Shy- 
lock  burst  out  in  his  tremendous  arraign- 
ment of  Christian  cruelty:  “ I am  a Jew. 
Hath  not  a Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a Jew 
hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affec- 
tions, passions?”  His  retort  is  instinc- 
tive. It  is  the  historic  reply  of  the  wrong- 
ed to  the  wrong-doer.  “The  villany  you 
teach  me  I will  execute,  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I will  better  the  instruction.” 
The  French  Revolution  is  the  fearful 
commentary  upon  Sliylock’s  fiery  words. 
Rarey,  the  famous  horse- tamer,  says: 
“Almost  every  wrong  act  the  horse  com- 
mits is  from  mismanagement,  fear,  or  ex- 
citement. One  harsh  word  will  so  excite 
a nervous  horse  as  to  increase  his  pulse 
ten  beats  in  a minute.” 

If  cruelty  be  necessarily  associated  with 
sport,  sport  is  unworthy  of  men  and  gen- 
tlemen. It  is  undoubtedly  the  order  of 
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nature  that  stronger  animals  prey  upon 
the  lower.  Indeed  Swift  says  that  a flea 
has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey.  Is 
that  a reason  for  bringing  a fox  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  loose  him  to  be 
chased  and  terrified  and  killed  in  another 
part?  It  is  true  also  that  man  is  a car- 
nivorous animal,  and  feeds  on  flesh.  But 
butchers  and  fishermen  are  provided  to 
supply  the  market.  Is  the  carnivorous 
formation  of  man  a reason  that  boys 
should  stone  birds  or  men  shoot  deer,  that 
we  should  bait  dogs  and  shoot  scared  pi- 
geons, not  for  food,  but  for  fun?  Great- 
heart  was  entirely  right.  If  it  be  fair 
and  decent  and  honorable  for  sport  or 
pleasure  to  hunt  a frightened  fox  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted  with  dogs 
and  killed,  it  is  equally  decent  and  becom- 
ing for  a man  to  shake  a frightened  cat 
from  a tree  to  be  torn  and  devoured  by 
dogs. 

The  romance  of  the  hunt  is  undeniable. 
It  is  breezy  and  fresh  and  exciting,  and 
its  horn  winds  far  and  sweet  in  story  and 
song,  until  it  becomes  the  horn  of  elf- 
land  faintly  blowing.  Foxes  may  be  a 
pest  that  should  be  exterminated,  like 
bears  in  a frontier  country.  But  when 
a country  is  so  advanced  in  settlement 
and  civilization  that  prosperous  gentle- 
men dress  themselves  gayly  in  scarlet 
coats  and  buckskin  breeches,  and  ride 
blooded  horses,  and  follow  costly  packs  of 
hounds  across  country  hunting  a fright- 
ened fox,  the  fox  is  no  longer  a pest,  and 
the  riders  are  not  frontiersmen  and  hon- 
est settlers;  they  are  butchers,  not  for  a 
lawful  purpose,  but  for  pleasure.  The  law 
solemnly  takes  life,  but  the  judge  who 
should  take  life  for  sport — ! 

Among  the  men  of  this  century  who 
will  be  noted  as  public  benefactors, 
whose  memory  is  already  canonized  or 
will  be  for  their  humanity  and  the  relief 
of  suffering,  is  Henry  Bergh.  The  suffer- 
ing inflicted  upon  the  most  faithful  brute 
servants  of  man,  who  are  at  once  dumb 
and  helpless,  is  enormous  and  universal 
and  constant.  Yet  it  seemed  practically 
to  be  unobserved,  and  when  Bergh  began 
his  mission  for  relief  he  found  himself 
ridiculed,  discredited,  and  often  stubborn- 
ly opposed.  But  his  earnest  and  quiet 
fidelity  has  awakened  public  attention, 
so  that  within  the  range  of  Bergh’s  work 
the  man  who  publicly  abuses  his  horse  is 
now  aware  that  at  any  moment  lie  may 
be  authoritatively  restrained,  and  that 


consciousness  alone  has  saved  immense 
suffering. 

But  the  human  relation  to  domestic 
animals  and  the  animals  that  serve  us  is 
still  barbarous.  No  man  can  see  what 
treatment  a noble  horse,  straining  and 
struggling  to  do  his  best,  often  receives 
from  his  owner,  without  wincing  at  the 
fate  that  abandons  so  fine  a creature  to  so 
ignoble  and  cruel  a tormentor.  The  an- 
imals will  never  know  their  benefactor. 
But  the  American  list  of  worthies  is  in- 
complete in  which  the  name  of  Henry 
Bergh  is  not 44  writ  large.” 


It  is  a changed  college  world  since  Nat. 
Willis’s  Philip  Slingsby  was  the  hero  of 
many  a maiden’s  dream,  and  the  stories  of 
Willis  reflected  the  modest  gayety  of  the 
society  of  his  time.  Nahant  was  then  a 
summer  resort  of  importance,  and  had 
not  become,  as  one  of  its  denizens  said  in 
later  years,  only  “ cold  Boston.”  Willis’s 
heroes,  like  Byron’s,  were  largely  himself, 
and  it  was  but  a thin  veil  that  covered  in 
them  persons  familiar  in  the  society  that 
he  knew,  and  incidents  drawn  from  his 
own  experience. 

He  was  the  college  hero  of  his  time. 
But  his  Scripture  poems,  which  had  great 
vogue  and  were  printed  in  all  the  “class- 
books”  and  “readers,”  and  his  “Burial 
of  Arnold,”  a young  and  brilliant  Senior 
at  Yale,  and  his  bright  and  blithe  “Satur- 
day Afternoon,”  are  quite  passed  out  of 
current  knowledge.  They  are  not  the 
kind  of  verse  which  is  produced  in  college 
now.  Their  Byronic  sentimentality  is  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  college  club  and  Greek 
Letter  Society  man  of  to-day,  and  Charles 
Coldstream,  who  looks  on  listlessly  at  the 
college  athletic  games,  leaves  enthusiasm 
to  “the  Fresh,”  and  has  “really  never 
read  those  things  of  Willis’s.” 

Yet  the  dominant  emotions  of  Com- 
mencement this  year  were  very  much 
what  they  were  when  Philip  Slingsby 
dared  the  waltz,  and  even  the  more  eman- 
cipated belles  shuddered  a little  as  they 
slid  into  the  charmed  circle.  Youth  and 
hope  and  the  passion  which  “is  not  all  a 
dream”  are  forever  renewed,  and  if  the 
fashion  changes,  the  substance  remains. 
In  the. crowded  church  at  Commencement 
this  year,  with  the  gay  dresses,  and  the 
flowers,  and  the  music,  and  the  soft  sum- 
mer air  breathing  in  at  the  open  doors 
and  windows,  there  are  still  palpitating 
bosoms,  and  a color  that  comes  and  goes, 
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and  glances  that  meet  and  mingle — “ read 
the  language  of  those  wandering  eye- 
beams— -the  heart  knoweth.” 

It  was  “Nat.  Willis”  yesterday,  in  a 
high-collared  coat  and  an  ample  cravat 
such  as  Brummel  wore,  and  even  D’Orsay. 
It  is  a quaint  and  a droll  costume,  as  you 
see  it  in  those  old  Fraser  pictures  of  Eng- 
lish authors  “ ’tis  sixty  years  since.”  But 
in  that  guise  it  is  you,  sir,  of  to-day,  and  if 
your  oration  is  spoken  to  one  auditor  in 
all  that  lovely  throng  in  the  gallery, 
whose  heart  answers  “ pity  Zekle  ” to  your 
pitapat,  do  you  think  that  the  divine 
Una’s  grandmother  was  never  young,  and 
that  the  droll  high-collared  coats  did  not 
cover  hearts  as  sensitive  and  hopes  as 
high  as  the  faultless  summer  attire  of 
Nameless,  Jun.,  class  of  ’90  ? The  actors 
change,  but  the  spectacle  is  the  same. 
Even  the  members  of  the  reverend  and 
venerable  the  corporation,  those  bald  and 
white-haired  worthies  who  seem  vaguely 
always  to  have  been  sitting  unchanged  in 
the  front  pews,  like  those  austere  Senators 
of  Rome  of  whom  the  tradition  tells  us 
that  they  sat  motionless  although  the  in- 
vader came — even  they  are  living  monu- 
ments, and  on  their  hearts,  as  on  tablets, 
the  story  of  the  wandering  eye-beams  is 
engraved. 

. There  is  not  one  of  the  young  heroes  of 
the  Commencement  hour  whom  those  eld- 
ers do  not  scan  with  knowledge.  These 
wise  young  judges  carry  no  secrets  which 
the  elders  do  not  share.  Is  it  a strange 
world  that  of  Willis  and  his  Philip  Slings- 
by  ? It  is  the  world  of  the  moment  and 
of  this  Commencement. 

But  there  is  something  else  in  Com- 
mencement besides  this  romance  of  feel- 
ing and  tradition.  It  is  the  celebration 
of  the  intellectual  life.  The  eloquence, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  rather  copious.  An 
oration  in  the  morning  before  one  literary 
society;  in  the  afternoon  before  another; 
and  a sermon  in  the  evening  before  the  Mis- 
sionary Association,  is  good  measure  heap- 
ed up  and  running  over.  There  is  some 
jealousy  also  even  in  academic  groves.  In 
the  older  day,  if  the  Melpomene  had  its 
oration  in  the  morning  and  the  Euterpe  in 
the  afternoon,  and  you  read  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  scrawled  on  the  blank 
page  of  the  hymn-book  in  the  pew, 
“Words,  words,  words,  oration  of  Cice- 
ro,” and  “Genius,  eloquence,  common- 
sense,  oration  of  Demosthenes,”  you  knew 
that  you  read  the  comment  upon  the  ri- 


val orator  of  a Melpomenean  or  a Eu- 
terpean,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  if  the 
orator  was  not  always  wise  or  eloquent, 
there  were  also  discourses  which  have 
profoundly  influenced  the  lives  of  those 
who  heard  or  read  them,  giving  a direc- 
tion and  inspiring  a fidelity  which,  like 
Wordsworth’s  thoughts  of  his  past  years, 
breed  perpetual  benediction. 

It  is  a recollection  blended  of  many 
feelings,  that  which  the  recurring  Com- 
mencement brings  to  the  alumnus.  But 
the  deep  and  permanent  charm  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite  worth  and  con- 
solation of  letters.  Theoretically  the  col- 
lege course  was  a series  of  years  devoted 
to  making  acquaintance  with  the  treasures 
of  human  genius.  Possibly  there  wras  in 
fact  some  divergence  from  the  theory. 
But  that  was  the  opportunity.  The  gates 
were  set  ajar,  and  if  the  neophyte  did  not 
choose  to  enter,  he  lost — as  the  teacher 
said  to  his  pupil  who  went  fishing  rather 
than  to  hear  Webster’s  eulogy  on  Adams 
and  Jefferson — he  lost  what  he  can  never 
regain. 

Is  there  some  fatality  which  makes  the 
pen  that  treats  of  Commencement  hor- 
tatory and  didactic  ? Is  there  some  secret 
charm  which  still  allies  the  college  to  the 
pulpit,  so  that  to  talk  about  it  is  present- 
ly to  begin  to  preach  ? The  Easy  Chair 
asks  because  it  feels  that  it  is  about  to 
take  the  sacerdotal  tone,  and  remind  the 
youth  who  is  leaving  or  entering  college 
that,  like  every  other  epoch  in  life,  col- 
lege is  an  opportunity.  It  is  what  you 
make  it.  Fate,  as  the  older  times  would 
have  said— life,  as  wye  prefer  to  say — gives 
us  a chance.  But  the  improvement  of  it 
we  give  ourselves.  The  tragedy  of  the 
refrain,  “Too  late,  too  late;  ye  cannot  en- 
ter now,”  is  that  of  the  man  who,  in  our 
simple  phrase,  wasted  his  college  years. 
The  tender  spell  of  Whittier’s  “ Maud  Mul- 
ler” lies  in  its  saddest  wrords  of  tongue  or 
pen.  But  the  memory  of  what  might 
have  been  is  so  profoundly  pathetic  be- 
cause it  might  not  have  been,  and  we 
were  the  arbiters  of  fate  and  did  not 
choose  to  turn  upward. 

Kind  sir  of  the  college,  who  lend  to 
the  preacher  of  the  moment  your  listen- 
ing ear,  the  preacher  himself  may  be  a 
wearisome  chaplain,  but  you  are  the 
young  judge  of  the  summer  afternoon, 
smelling  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay, 
and  stopping  at  the  cool  spring  where 
Maud  Muller  hands  you  the  refreshing 
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draught.  Do  you  follow  the  allegory, 
and  see  in  that  maid  what  really  she  is? 
To  you  she  is  a maiden  who  rakes  the 
hay;  to  Numa  she  was  Egeria  by  the  oth- 
er fountain.  It  is  a sweet  illusion,  for 
the  maid  is  not  Egeria  nor  Maud  Muller, 
but  under  those  gentle  forms  she  is  the 
nymph  of  opportunity.  Woo  her  and 
wiu  her,  and  all  the  happiness  that  might 
have  been  will  be  yours. 

There  is  nothing  more  touching  than 
the  inability  of  the  chooser  to  compre- 
hend the  choice.  Why  did  not  the  judge 
yield  to  the  soft  persuasion  of  that  simple 
loveliness?  Why  did  he  not  embrace 
the  opportunity,  and  fold  his  happiness  to 
his  heart?  Well,  sir,  that  is  always  the 
question.  But  if  he  did  not  know  that  in 
that  fair  figure  opportunity  stood  before 
him,  you  do  know  it.  Don’t  be  satisfied 
to  hum  “ in  court  an  old  love  tune.”  You 
remember  the  legend  of  the  Sibyl’s  books. 
Was  it  interpreted  to  you  in  the  class- 
room ? Do  you  interpret  it  to  yourself  ? 

The  most  inspiring  tradition  in  every 


college  is  not  that  of  the  boat  or  the  ball, 
of  copious  gold  and  flowing  wine,  of 
Milo  or  Sardanapalus  or  Midas;  it  is  not 
that  of  the  “dig”  or  the  “prig”  of  Dry- 
asdust or  Casaubon;  but  it  is  that  of  the 
youth,  by  whatever  name  he  was  called 
in  your  college,  who  did  not,  like  the 
judge,  “closing  his  heart,”  ride  on — who 
knew  that  four  such  years  as  yours  in 
college  would  never  return,  and  that  they 
offered  him  the  golden  keys  which,  pol- 
ished by  his  labor,  would  open  the  heaped 
treasures  of  genius  in  all  ages  and  lands. 
It  is  he  who  in  taking  the  keys  did  not 
grudge  the  labor,  and  to  whose  life  those 
treasures  have  been  wide  open. 

No,  the  inspiring  personal  tradition  of 
college  was  not  the  pleasant  Philip  Slings- 
by,  it  was  rather  Philip  Sidney,  who  rode 
with  the  best,  and  was  a man  in  every 
manly  enterprise,  but  who  had  so  used 
his  opportunities  in  study  and  affairs  that 
Hubert  Languet,  most  accomplished  of 
scholars,  called  him  friend,  and  William 
of  Orauge  called  him  master. 


I. 

CANON  FARRAR’S  article  on  literary 
criticism  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Forum  is  something  very  much  to  the 
liking*of  this  Study.  We  should  not  say 
that  it  was  the  last  word  about  the  matter; 
we  shall  try  to  have  a later  word  or  two 
about  it  ourselves;  but  upon  the  whole  it 
is  almost  the  best  word  we  have  seen,  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  can  be  of  great 
value  to  the  readers  if  not  to  the  writers 
of  literary  criticism.  These,  in  fact,  are 
so  often  delivered  over  to  the  evils  of  their 
own  hearts  that  it  may  be  hard  for  any 
saving  message  to  reach  them ; but  if  they 
could  take  home  some  of  the  things  that 
Canon  Farrar  says  to  them  and  of  them, 
we  might  all  live  in  a sweeter  and  clearer 
atmosphere.  He  tells  them,  as  the  Study 
has  often  told  them  before,  in  almost  the 
same  terms,  that  “they  are  in  no  sense  the 
legislators  of  literature,  barely  even  its 
judges  and  police”;  and  he  reminds  them 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  saying  that  “a  bad  critic  is 
probably  the  most  mischievous  person  in 
the  world,”  though  a sense  of  their  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  whole  of  life,  would 
perhaps  acquit  the  worst  of  them  from 
this  extreme  of  culpability.  A bad  crit- 


ic is  as  bad  a thing  as  can  be,  but,  after 
all,  his  mischief  does  not  carry  very  far. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  mainly  the  con- 
ventional books  and  not  the  original 
books  which  would  survive;  for  the  cen- 
sor who  imagines  himself  a law  giver  can 
give  law  only  to  the  imitative,  and  never 
to  the  creative  mind.  Criticism  has  con- 
demned whatever  was,  from  time  to  time, 
fresh  and  vital  in  literature;  it  has  al- 
ways fought  the  new  good  thing  in  be- 
half of  the  old  good  thing;  it  has  invari- 
ably fostered  and  encouraged  the  tame, 
the  trite,  the  negative.  Yet  upon  the 
whole  it  is  the  native,  the  novel,  the 
positive  that  have  survived  in  literature. 
Whereas,  if  bad  criticism  were  the  most 
mischievous  thing  in  the  world,  in  the 
full  implication  of  the  words,  it  must 
have  been  the  tame,  the  trite,  the  nega- 
tive, that  survived. 

II. 

Bad  criticism  is  mischievous  enough, 
however;  and  we  think  that  nearly  all 
current  criticism  as  practised  among  the 
English  and  Americans  is  bad,  is  falsely 
principled,  and  is  conditioned  in  evil.  It 
is  falsely  principled  because  it  is  unprin- 
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cipled,  or  without  principles;  and  it  is 
conditioned  in  evil  because  it  is  almost 
wholly  anonymous. 

At  the  best  its  opinions  are  not  conclu- 
sions from  certain  easily  verifiable  prin- 
ciples, but  are  effects  from  the  worship  pf 
certain  models.  They  are  in  so  far  quite 
worthless,  for  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  the  original  mind  cannot  con- 
form to  models;  it  has  its  norm  within 
itself ; it  can  work  only  in  its  own  way,  and 
by  its  self-given  laws.  Criticism  does  not 
inquire  whether  a work  is  true  to'  life, 
but  tacitly  or  explicitly  compares  it  with 
models,  and  tests  it  by  them.  If  literary 
art  travelled  by  any  such  road  as  criti- 
cism would  have  it  go,  it  would  travel  in 
a vicious  circle,  and  would  arrive  only  at 
the  point  of  departure.  Yet  this  is  the 
course  that  criticism  must  always  pre- 
scribe, when  it  attempts  to  give  laws. 
Being  itself  artificial  it  cannot  conceive 
of  the  original  except  as  the  abnormal. 
It  must  altogether  reconceive  its  office 
before  it  can  be  of  use  to  literature.  It 
must  reduce  this  to  the  business  of  ob- 
serving, recording,  and  comparing;  to 
analyzing  the  material  before  it,  and  then 
synthetizing  its  impressions.  Even  then, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  literature 
as  an  art  could  get  on  perfectly  well 
without  it.  Just  as  many  good  novels, 
poems,  plays,  essays,  sketches,  would  be 
written  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
criticism  in  the  literary  world,  and  no 
more  bad  ones. 

III. 

But  it  will  be  long  before  criticism 
ceases  to  imagine  itself  a controlling  force, 
to  give  itself  airs  of  sovereignty,  and  to 
issue  decrees.  As  it  exists  it  is  mostly 
a mischief,  though  not  the  greatest  mis- 
chief; but  it  may  be  greatly  ameliorated 
in  character  and  softened  in  manner  by 
the  total  abolition  of  anonymity.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  anon- 
ymous criticism  is  almost  wholly  an 
abuse,  and  we  do  not  confine  our  mean- 
ing here  to  literary  criticism.  Now 
that  nearly  every  aspect  and  nook  and 
corner  of  life  is  searched  by  print,  it  is 
intolerably  oppressive  that  any  depart- 
ment of  current  literature,  or  of  the  phase 
of  literature  we  call  journalism,  should 
be  anonymous.  Every  editorial,  every 
smallest  piece  of  reporting,  that  involves 
a personal  matter,  should  be  signed  by 
the  writer,  who  should  be  personally  re- 
sponsible for  his  words.  In  a free  coun- 


try where  no  one  can  suffer  for  his  opin- 
ions, no  one  has  a right  to  make  another 
suffer  by  them  more  condemnation  than 
his  individual  name  can  carry.  Thanks 
to  the  interviewer,  the  society  reporter, 
and  the  special  correspondent,  the  super- 
stitious awe  in  which  print  has  been  held 
is  fast  vanishing ; but  print  still  bears 
too  great  authority.  If  each  piece  of  it 
were  signed  by  the  author,  its  false  ad- 
vantage would  be  dissipated. 

We  believe  that  journalists  generally 
have  far  more  conscience  in  dealing  with 
events  than  they  are  credited  with;  but 
we  are  afraid  that  they  have  also  less. 
This  was  some  time  a paradox,  but  the 
situation  it  suggests  would  pass  with  the 
temptations  and  privileges  hedgingin  the 
man  who  shoots  from  the  dark  at  a man 
in  the  light.  There  ought  not  to  be  any 
such  thing  as  journalistic  authority  which 
can  continue  in  equal  force  through  all 
the  changes  of  personnel  in  the  journal- 
istic management,  and  can  be  handed  on 
from  a just  and  upright  man  to  a mean 
and  cruel  and  vindictive  man,  and  still 
carry  to  the  reader  the  weight  of  a great 
journal’s  name.  If  every  interview  were 
signed,  so  that  the  public  might  under- 
stand that  it  was  relying  upon  the  ac- 
curacy and  honesty  of  this  or  that  re* 
porter,  and  not  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
journal  whose  management  can  have  no 
means  of  verifying  the  interview,  the  in- 
terviewer would  cease  to  represent  any- 
thing but  himself,  and  if  he  were  held  di- 
rectly and  personally  responsible,  it  would 
be  much  to  the  health  of  his  own  soul, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  public.  As  it 
is,  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the  jour- 
nal which  employs  him,  and  the  manage* 
ment  is  from  time  to  time  obliged  to  en- 
dorse him  or  disclaim  him.  He  is  called, 
in  his  own  language,  the  Times  represent- 
ative, or  the  Sun  representative,  or  the 
World  representative;  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  he  represents  nothing  but  himself. 
He  can  represent  nothing  else;  and  no 
writer  of  leading  articles  in  any  journal 
can  represent  anything  more.  Journal- 
istic entity  is  a baleful  fiction,  a mask 
which  ought  to  be  torn  from  the  features 
of  the  Browns,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons 
who  usually  wear  it.  No  danger  would 
attend  these  champions  of  the  common 
good  in  a free  state,  if  their  visors  were 
lifted,  beyond  what  attends  each  of  us  in 
our  every-day  affairs,  which  we  conduct 
in  person  with  a due  regard  to  law  and 
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the  decencies  of  society.  These  forbid  us 
to  injure  others,  or  to  affront  them  by  in- 
solent or  arrogant  behavior,  such  as  we 
witness  every  day  in  anonymous  jour- 
nalism. 

IV. 

We  speak  of  journalism  in  this  con- 
nection because  journalism  is  criticism, 
the  criticism  of  life,  and  therefore  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  criticism  of 
letters.  Literary  criticism  is  only  life 
criticism  dealing  with  the  finished  product 
instead  of  the  raw  material ; and  generally 
its  manners  are  as  bad  when  it  is  employ- 
ed in  the  one  way  as  when  it  is  employed 
in  the  other.  Except  for  the  constant 
spectacle  of  its  ferocity,  incompetency, 
and  dishonesty,  one  could  not  credit  the 
fact.  We  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  in  no  other  relation  of  life  is  so 
much  brutality  permitted  by  civilized  so- 
ciety as  in  the  criticism  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  Canon  Farrar  is  quite  right  in 
reproaching  literary  criticism  with  the 
uncandor  of  judging  an  author  without 
reference  to  his  aims;  with  pursuing  cer- 
tain writers  from  spite  and  prejudice,  and 
mere  habit;  with  misrepresenting  a book 
by  quoting  a phrase  or  passage  apart  from 
the  context;  with  magnifying  misprints 
and  careless  expressions  into  important 
faults;  with  abusing  an  author  for  his 
opinions;  with  base  and  personal  mo- 
tives. Every  writer  of  experience  knows 
that  certain  critical  journals  will  con- 
demn his  work  without  regard  to  its  qual- 
ity, even  if  it  has  never  been  his  fortune 
to  learn  as  one  author  did  from  a repent- 
ant reviewer  that  in  a journal  pretending 
to  literary  taste  his  books  were  given  out 
for  review  with  the  caution,  44  Remember 
that  the  Clarion  is  opposed  to  Soandso  s 
books.”  Any  author  is  in  good  luck  if 
he  escapes  without  personal  abuse;  con- 
tempt and  impertinence  as  an  author  no 
one  will  escape.  If  the  Study  were  dis- 
posed to  be  autobiographical  it  might  in- 
stance its  own  fate  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence,  in  which  it  has  practised 
the  invariable  courtesy  toward  persons 
which  is  possible  with  those  who  treat  of 
methods  and  principles,  and  has  every 
month  been  assailed  with  personal  of- 
fense from  the  whole  cry  of  anonymous 
criticism;  so  that  in  some  moments  of 
extreme  dismay  it  has  been  almost  dis- 
posed to  regard  itself  as  perhaps  really  an 
enemy  of  mankind.  But  its  final  conclu- 
sion appeare  to  be  that  anonymous  criti- 


cism is  this  enemy,  and  that  the  man,  or 
even  the  young  lady,  who  is  given  a gun, 
and  told  to  shoot  at  some  passer  from  be- 
hind a hedge,  is  placed  in  circumstances  of 
temptation  almost  too  strong  for  human 
nature. 

Y. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  we  doubt 
the  more  lasting  effects  of  unjust  criti- 
cism. It  is  no  part  of  our  belief  that 
Keats’s  fame  was  long  delayed  by  it;  or 
Wordsworth’s,  or  Browning’s.  Some- 
thing unwonted,  unexpected,  in  the  qual- 
ity of  each  delayed  his  recognition ; each 
was  not  only  a poet,  he  was  a revolution, 
a new  order  of  things,  to  which  the  crit- 
ical perceptions  and  habitudes  had  pain- 
fully to  adjust  themselves.  But  we  have 
no  question  of  the  gross  and  stupid  injus- 
tice with  which  these  great  men  were 
used,  and  of  the  barbarization  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  the  sight  of  wrong  inflicted 
with  impunity.  This  savage  condition 
still  persists  in  the  toleration  of  anony- 
mous criticism,  an  abuse  that  ought  to  be 
as  extinct  as  the  torture  of  witnesses.  It 
is  hai*d  enough  to  treat  d fellow-author 
with  respect  even  when  one  has  to  address 
him,  name  to  name,  upon  the  same  level, 
in  the  open;  swooping  down  upon  him 
in  the  dark,  panoplied  in  the  authority  of 
a great  journal,  it  is  impossible.  One 
must  then  treat  him  as  prey,  and  strike 
him  into  the  mire  preparatory  to  tearing 
him  limb  from  limb. 

Every  now  and  then  some  idealist 
comes  forward  and  declares  that  you 
should  say  nothing  in  criticism  of  a man’s 
book  which  you  would  not  say  of  it  to 
his  face.  But  we  are  afraid  this  is  ask- 
ing too  much.  We  are  afraid  it  would 
put  an  end  to  all  criticism ; and  that  if  it 
were  practised  literature  would  be  left  to 
purify  itself.  We  have  no  doubt  litera- 
ture would  do  this;  but  in  such  a state  of 
things  there  would  be  no  provision  for 
the  critics.  We  ought  not  to  destroy 
critics,  we  ought  to  reform  them,  or  rather 
transform  them,  or  turn  them  from  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  authority  to  a 
realization  of  their  true  function  in  the 
civilized  state.  They  are  no  worse  at 
heart,  probably,  than  many  others,  and 
there  are  probably  good  husbands  and 
tender  fathers,  loving  daughters  and  care- 
ful mothers  among  them.  We  venture 
to  suppose  this  because  we  have  read  that 
Monsieur  de  Paris  is  an  excellent  person 
in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  is 
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extremely  anxious  to  conceal  his  dread- 
ful occupation  from  those  dear  to  him. 

If  we  could  credit  the  average  critic 
with  so  high  a motive  we  should  not  per- 
haps insist  so  strenuously  upon  the  abo- 
lition of  anonymity.  But  we  greatly 
fear  that  the  concealment  of  the  name  in 
the  critic’s  case  is  from  no  such  honorable 
desire  of  obscurity,  and  that  he  wears  a 
mask  chiefly  that  he  may  the  more  se- 
curely give  pain  and  more  of  it.  So  we 
believe  he  had  better  leave  it  off,  and 
learn  to  deal  face  to  face  with  the  author 
he  censures.  If  anonymity  is  nothing 
worse  than  absurd,  it  is  too  absurd  for 
endurance,  and  it  ends  in  placing  the 
journal  which  practises  it  in  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  positions.  We  see  the  proof 
of  this  constantly  in  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies of  which  the  party  newspapers 
convict  one  another.  With  the  changes 
of  personnel  which  death,  sickness,  and 
other  chances  bring  about  in  every  news- 
paper come  changes  of  opinion  which  a 
wary  antagonist  easily  makes  his  prey. 
If  Brown  had  signed  his  article,  Jones 
who  succeeds  him  could  easily  say  to 
the  rival  accusing  him  of  inconsistency 
that  it  was  Brown  who  wrote  that  com- 
promising article,  and  that  he  declines  to 
be  answerable  for  it.  Whereas  now  the 
newspaper  which  Brown  formerly  repre- 
sented and  which  Jones  represents  at 
present  is  put  to  open  shame  by  the  vari- 
ance of  these  gentlemen’s  opinions.  The 
same  lamentable  effect  is  predicable  of  a 
literary  journal,  and  in  fact  there  is  a 
very  signal  instance  of  this  apparent  in- 
consistency in  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
view. This  journal,  which  is  now  the 
great  champion  of  Thackeray’s  posthu- 
mous renown,  defending  it  against  all 
comers  as  something  too  precious,  too 
sacred  for  question,  and  maintaining  his 
art  to  be  not  only  insurpassable  but  in- 
approachable by  any  art  of  later  date,  was 
in  its  own  pungent  youth  so  afflicting  to 
that  great  man  that  he  habitually  spoke 
of  it  as  the  Superfine  Review.  The  epi- 
thet never  seemed  to  us  of  a killing  quali- 
ty, but  it  is  historical  of  the  offense  he  suf- 
fered from  the  sniffs  and  sneers  which 
represented  the  high  disdain  of  the  Re- 
view for  the  democratic  feeling  fostered 
in  his  novels.  Now  if  Brown  had  signed 
those  immortal  sniffs  and  sneers  with  his 
name,  Jones,  who  at  present  worships  at 
the  shrine  of  Thackeray  in  the  same  re- 
view, would  not  be  bringing  a contrite 
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publication  to  confusion  with  all  who 
esteem  consistency  a jewel. 

VI. 

If  we  leave  all  such  disaster  out  of  the 
question,  and  consider  the  matter  in  the 
interest  of  common-sense  and  common  de- 
cency, we  shall  have  hardly  less  reason 
for  urging  the  abolition  of  critical  anonym- 
ity, It  is  evident  to  any  student  of  hu- 
man nature  that  the  critic  who  is  obliged 
to  sign  his  review  will  be  more  careful 
of  an  author’s  feelings  than  he  would  if 
he  could  intangibly  and  invisibly  deal 
with  him  as  the  representative  of  a great 
journal.  He  will  not  like  personally  to 
make  a butcherly  appearance  even  before 
the  public  which  laughs  at  his  amusing 
cruelties;  and  he  will  be  loath  to  have  his 
name  connected  with  those  perversions 
and  misstatements  of  an  authors  mean- 
ing in  which  the  critic  now  indulges  with- 
out danger  of  being  turned  out  of  honest 
company.  He  will  be  in  some  degree 
forced  to  be  fair  and  just  with  a book  he 
dislikes;  he  will  not  wish  to  misrepresent 
it  when  his  sin  can  be  traced  directly  to 
him  in  person;  he  will  not  be  willing  to 
voice  the  prejudice  of  a journal  which  is 
“opposed  to  the  books”  of  this  or  that 
author;  and  the  journal  itself,  when  it  is 
no  longer  responsible  for  the  behavior  of 
its  critic,  may  find  it  interesting  and  prof- 
itable to  give  to  an  author  his  innings 
when  he  feels  wronged  by  a reviewer 
and  desires  to  right  himself;  it  may  even 
be  eager  to  offer  him  the  opportunity. 
We  shall  then  perhaps  frequently  witness 
the  spectacle  of  authors  turning  upon 
their  reviewers,  and  improving  their  man- 
ners and  morals  by  confronting  them  in 
public  with  the  errors  they  may  now  com- 
mit with  impunity.  Many  an  author 
smarts  under  injuries  and  indignities 
which  he  might  resent  to  the  advantage 
of  literature  and  civilization  if  he  were 
not  afraid  of  being  browbeaten  by  the 
journal  whose  nameless  critic  has  out- 
raged him. 

In  fact  we  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  regarded  as  monstrous 
and  dishonorable  for  a review  to  keep  an 
anonymous  critic;  and  it  will  be  no  more 
permissible  than  for  a gentleman  to  keep 
a masked  bravo  in  his  pay.  The  temp- 
tation for  a critic  to  cut  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  heaven  in  the  full  light 
of  day  is  great  enough,  and  for  his  own 
sake  he  should  be  stripped  of  the  shelter 
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of  the  dark.  Even  then  it  will  be  long 
before*  the  evolution  is  complete,  and 
we  have  the  gentle,  dispassionate,  scien- 
tific student  of  current  literature  in  place 
of  the  arrogant,  bullying,  blundering 
pedant,  who  has  come  down  to  our  time 
from  the  heyday  of  the  brutal  English 
reviewers.  In  his  present  state  he  is 
much  ameliorated,  much  softened;  but 
he  still  has  the  wrong  idea  of  his  office, 
and  imagines  that  he  can  direct  literature, 
not  realizing  that  literature  cannot  be  in- 
structed how  to  grow,  or  not  knowing 
that  it  is  a plant  which  springs  from 
the  nature  of  a people,  and  draws  its 
forces  from  their  life.  If  it  has  any  root 
at  all,  its  root  is  in  their  character,  and  it 
takes  form  from  their  will  and  taste. 
Persuaded  of  this,  we  have  welcomed 
every  excellence  in  literary  art  among  us 
that  seemed  to  promise  a difference  from 
the  literary  art  of  the  English,  as  a to- 
ken of  authenticity,  and  an  evidence  of 
native  vigor.  Nothing,  we  have  felt, 
could  come  from  what  was  like  that  art  in 
ours,  but  only  from  what  was  unlike  it; 
but  the  sense  of  this  has  not  penetrated 
the  great  mass  of  our  critics,  or  indeed 
gone  much  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Study.  For  our  own  part  we  have  found 
in  the  work  of  the  poor  funny  man  or  the 
lowly  paragrapher  of  the  daily  press  more 
to  give  us  hope  of  the  future  of  American 
literature  than  in  some  very  careful  and 
studied  efforts  of  culture;  and  now  and 
then  we  read  some  reporter’s  sketch  of  a 
fire,  or  the  eviction  of  a delinquent  ten- 
ant, or  the  behavior  of  working-men  on  a 
strike,  that  seems  to  us  more  important 
than  several  current  romances  of  the 
ideal.  But,  as  we  said  before,  these  opin- 
ions are  not  shared  by  many.  The  poor 
funny  man  and  the  lowly  paragrapher 
would,  we  fear,  be  among  the  foremost 
to  reject  them  with  scorn;  for  it  is  still 
the  prevailing  superstition  that  literature 
is  something  that  is  put  into  life,  not 
something  that  comes  out  of  it. 

VII. 

We  have  several  times  before  now 
besought  the  literary  critics  of  our  coun- 
try to  disabuse  themselves  of  the  mis- 
chievous notion  that  they  are  essential  to 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  way  they 
have  vainly  imagined.  They  cannot  re- 
form or  purify  or  direct  it;  but  they  can 
render  the  reading  public  an  acceptable 
service  by  observing  the  traits  of  our 


growing  literature,  by  recognizing  and 
registering  its  facts,  and  by  classifying 
and  comparing  books  as  they  appear. 
Canon  Farrar  confesses  that  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world  to  profit  by  the  many 
criticisms  of  his  books,  he  has  never  prof- 
ited in  the  least  by  any  of  them;  and  this 
is  almost  the  universal  experience  of  au- 
thors. It  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
critics.  They  sometimes  deal  honestly 
and  fairly  by  a book,  and  not  so  often 
they  deal  adequately.  But  in  making  a 
book,  if  it  is  at  all  a good  book,  the  author 
has  learned  all  that  is  knowable  about  it, 
and  every  strong  point  and  every  weak 
point  in  it,  far  more  accurately  than  any 
one  else  can  possibly  learn  them.  He 
has  learned  to  do  better  than  good  for  the 
future;  but  if  his  book  is  bad,  he  cannot 
be  taught  anything  about  it  fromr  the  out- 
side. It  will  perish ; and  if  he  has  not 
the  root  of  literature  in  him,  he  will  per- 
ish as  an  author  with  it. 

So  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  author- 
ship that  we  urge  criticism  to  throw  off 
its  mask,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  read- 
ing public  which  is  corrupted  by  the  al- 
most inevitable  savagery  and  dishonesty 
of  the  anonymous  critic,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  soul  constantly  imper- 
illed by  the  temptation  of  these  sins  of 
pride,  of  prejudice,  of  cruelty  which  he 
may  safely  indulge  in  the  dark. 

If  we  could  once  make  our  brother 
censors,  and  especially  our  sister  censors, 
and  more  especially  those  of  the  sharp 
tongue  and  the  ready  wit,  realize  how 
sweet  and  fit  it  is  to  write  no  more  and 
no  other  about  a book  than  one  can  put 
one’s  name  to,  we  should  be  rendering 
them  a great  service.  We  should  not  ask 
them  to  forbear  everything  they  would 
not  say  of  it  in  the  author’s  presence.  That 
may  come  yet,  to  the  infinite  gain  of  the 
critic’s  manners.  But  for  the  present  we 
would  ask  them  to  stand  fairly  out  iu  the 
light,  and  deliver  their  judgment  for  what 
it  is  worth,  as  that  of  this  or  that  man  or 
woman,  and  not  advance  upon  the  quak- 
ing author  in  the  obscurity,  bearing  the 
doom  decreed  by  a powerful  review  or  in- 
fluential journal.  The  editor  cannot  right- 
fully lend  its  authority  to  criticism  he  has 
not  verified,  and  he  has  no  right  to  lend 
it  to  an  anonymous  critic.  Still  less  has 
he  the  rig-lit  to  deprive  the  reviewer  of 
the  praise  that  should  come  to  him  per- 
sonally from  a well  - written,  well  * felt, 
and,  above  all,  well-mannered  criticism, 
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and  claim  the  advantage  of  it  wholly  for 
his  publication.  The  only  advantage 
which  the  publication  ought  to  enjoy,  is 
the  credit  of  employing  an  able,  modest, 
and  courteous  critic;  and  all  else  should 


belong  to  the  critic,  the  honor  and  the 
cumulative  repute,  which  would  natural- 
ly remain  with  his  name,  and  follow  it  to 
any  other  publication  using  him  wiselier, 
and  paying  him  better. 


JBnntjilq  Utrnrii  af  Current  Crats. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  16th  of  June. — 
President  Harrison  approved  the  Customs  Ad- 
ministration Bill  June  10th. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  passed  the  House  May 
21st,  by  a strict  party  vote  of  164  to  142. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  passed  the  Senate 
May  26th. 

The  Republican  Caucus  Silver  Bill  passed  the 
House  June  7th. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Bill  passed  the  House  May 
28th. 

By  finding  of  naval  court-martial,  May  16th,  Com- 
mander McCalla,  of  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  was  suspended 
from  rank  and  duty  for  three  years  for  severity  of 
conduct. 

John  W.  Davis  (Democrat)  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  by  the  Legislature  May  27th. 

John  G.  Carlisle  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  May  16th. 

Sylvester  Pennoyer  (Democrat)  was  re-elected 
Governor  of  Oregon  June  4th. 

A bill  for  the  construction  of  a tunnel  between 
England  and  France  was  rejected,  June  6th,  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

The  governments  of  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and 
Switzerland  signed  a treaty,  June  3d,  for  the  re- 
pression of  anarchy. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  pardoned  by  President 
Carnot  June  3d,  and  conducted  to  the  frontier. 

News  received,  May  27th,  from  Africa  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Chief  of  Bihe  and  the  defeat  of  the  Por- 
tuguese expedition  in  that  region. 

A despatch  received  from  Senegal,  May  29th, 
stating  that  the  Dahomans  were  overcome  by  the 
French,  and  the  towns  of  Segou  and  Onosebougon 
captured. 

A new  Japanese  cabinet  w*as  formed  May  16th, 
with  Count  Saigo  Tsukumichi  as  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs;  Generul  Yoshikawa  Akimasa,  Education; 
Admiral  Kubayama  Sukenore,  Murine ; Count  Mutsu, 
Husbandry;  General  Ogama,War;  Count  Matsukatu 
Masayoshi,  Finance ; and  Count  Shojiro,  Communi- 
cations. 

The  Portuguese  Cortes  formally  declared,  June 
14th,  Louis  Philippe,  son  of  the  reigning  King,  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

News  received,  May  22d,  that  twenty-six  persons 
were  killed  in  an  uprising  at  Puerto  Alegre,  Brazil. 
Emin  Pasha  reached  Kilkoa,  Africa,  April  27th. 
Despatches  from  Zanzibar.  May  27th,  stating  that 
Karema  had  reconquered  Uganda  and  dethroned 
Mwanga. 

A treaty  of  commerce,  navigation,  and  friendship 
between  Italy  and  Mexico  was  approved  by  the  Mex- 
ican Senate  May  30th. 

The  Naturalization  Bill,  which  w ould  restore  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  Louis  Kossuth,  was  rejected 
in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  May 
30th. 


DISASTERS. 

May  13/A. — Fourteen  persons  killed  by  an  explo- 
sion of  balistite  at  a factory  in  Avigliana,  Italy. 

May  16/A. — An  explosion  in  the  Hartford  Mine 
at  Ashley,  Pennsylvania,  killing  twenty-nine  persons. 

May  16/A. — Ferry-boat  capsized  on  the  river  Oder, 
near  Ratibor,  Silesia,  drowning  thirty-six  passengers. 
— News  received  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
city  of  Tomsk,  in  western  Siberia,  with  great  loss  of 
life. 

May  17/A. — Thirty-six  lives  lost  by  fire  and  ex- 
plosion in  Havana,  Cuba. 

May  25/A. — Eight  persons  drowned  bv  the  over- 
turning of  a row-boat  at  Watuppa  Lake,  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts. — News  received  of  the  wreck  of  ship 
Oneida , on  Lanck  Island,  April  26th.  Seventy- 
seven  lives  lost. 

May  26/A. — Floods  and  storms  at  Alvensleben 
and  Suplinger,  Germany,  cause  the  deaths  of  seven- 
teen persons. 

May  30/A. — Wreck  of  passenger  train,  Oakland, 
California.  Thirteen  lives  lost. 

June  3 d. — Bradshaw,  Nebraska,  destroyed  by  a 
tornado.  Fifteen  persons  killed. 

June  6/A. — Ten  persons  burned  to  death  at  Dok- 
syce,  near  Warsaw,  Poland. 

June  8/A. — Seven  persons  drowned  in  Boston  Har- 
bor, Massachusetts,  by  the  capsizing  of  a boat. 

June  9/A. — Collision  on  Wabash  Railroad  near 
Warrenton,  Missouri,  killing  seven  persons. 

June  11  /A. — News  received  of  the  burning  of 
Ufaleisk  Newjausk,  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Forty 
lives  lost. 

June  16/A. — Explosion  at  Hill  Farm  Mines.  Thir- 
ty miners  imprisoned  and  suffocated. 

OBITUARY. 

May  13/A. — In  Albany,  New  York,  ex-Judge  Am- 
asa  J.  Parker,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

May  16/A. — In  Wheaton,  Illinois,  ex-Judge  Thom- 
as Drummond,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
aged  eighty  years. — In  New  York,  Oliver  Bell  Bunce, 
author  and  editor,  aged  seventy-two  years. — On  Gov- 
ernor’s Island,  New  York  Harbor,  Brigadier -General 
Nelson  H.  Davis  (retired),  aged  sixty-eight  years. — 
In  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Tapping  Doune,  missionary,  aged  sixtv-nine  years. 

May  18/A. — In  Englewood,  New'  Jersey,  John  El- 
liott Curran,  author,  aged  forty -one  years. — lit 
Brooklyn,  Ripley  Ropes,  aged  sixtv-nine  years. — In 
Chicago,  Wirt  Dexter,  lawyer,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

May  19/A. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  General 
George  S.  Brown,  banker,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

June  1*/. — In  New  York,  Matthew’  Somerville  Mor- 
gan, artist,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

June  4/A. — In  New  York,  Hugh  Farrar  McDer- 
mott, poet  and  journalist,  aged  fifty-five  years. — 
News  of  death  of  Vieomte  Anne  Armand  Elie  Gon- 
tant-Biron,  French  diplomat  and  Senator,  aged  sev- 
en tv-two  years. 
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A KNOTTY  POINT. 

Some  years  ago  a lawyer  in  a Western  city 
was  called  iuto  a remote  section  of  his  county 
on  some  business  which  obliged  him  to  visit  a 
certain  Irish  farmer.  After  discussing  the 
matters  in  relation  thereto,  the  conversation 
drifted  into  a political  channel,  when  the 
farmer  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the 
attorney  to  ascertain  what  his  chances  were 
for  procuring  a pension. 

His  story  was  as  follows:  During  the  late 
war  he  one  evening  received  private  intima- 
tion that  he  had  been  drafted,  and  while  pon- 
dering over  his  bad  luck  he  chanced  to  re- 
member that  he  had  heard  the  previous  day 
of  a man  in  an  adjoining  town  who  was  offer- 
ing one  thousand  dollars  for  a substitute. 
“Now,”  said  he,  “ I jist  thought  as  I’d  have  to 
go  to  war  anuyway,  I’d  slip  away  and  see 
him  before  I was  s’posed  to  know  I was  draft- 
ed. Fd  git  the  thousand  dollars ; I’d  lave  nine 
hundred  of  it  with  Sarah — that’s  my  old  wo- 
man— to  kape  her  comfortable ; I’d  take  one 
hundred  with  me  for  spinding-  money ; and 
’twouhl  be  a dale  betther  than  going  for 
nothing  at  ail.  So  I jist  started  out  aftrt 
that  same  night,  and  I was  so  afeared  some 
one ’d  git  uhid  of  me  that  I ran  and  ran  till  I 
was  that  tired  that  I jist  had  to  stop  ; so  I set 
down  on  a stun  to  rist  me,  and  I got  au  awful 
cold,  and  I’ve  had  dyspepsy  iver  since.  Now 
what  I want  to  know  is,  will  the  law  give  me 
a pinsion  I” 

His  listener  hesitated  a moment  till  he 
could  control  his  voice,  and  then  told  him  he 
had  better  see  some  member  of  the  Pension 
Board. 

“Yis,” said  he;  “and  that  same  is  what  I 
did  do  when  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  thim.  I 
wint  down  to  see  him,  and  I told  him  jist  what 
I’ve  told'  yon ; and  the  docther  he  jist  sorter 
smiled,  and  says  he, ‘You  wait  here,  Michael, 
and  I’ll  bring  in  Captain  Johnston;  he’s  a 
good  lawyer,  and  we’ll  see  what  he  thinks 
about  it.’  So  I waited,  and  he  wint  out  and 
came  back  with  Johnston ; and  sez  he,  ‘Now, 
Michael,  tell  the  captain  jist  the  story  as  you 
told  it  to  me.’  So  I wint  on,  and  told  the  two 
of  thim  ; and  what  did  they  do  but  laugh,  and 
they  laughed  till  I got  that  mad  that  I jist 
got  up  and  came  home ; and  divil  a bit  have  I 
been  near  an  examiner  since.  Now,jedge, 
what  do  you  think?  Will  the  law  give  me  a 
pinsion  ?” 

The  judge  could  not  say. 


EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

There  lived  some  years  ago  in  western 
Pennsylvania  an  old  circuit  preacher,  Father 
West  by  name,  whose  genial  limnor  and  gen- 
eral kindliness  of  heart  had  greatly  endeared 
him  to  all  the  people  of  bis  district.  lie  was 
a particular  favorite  with  the  young  folks 
matrimonially  inclined,  and  his  opportunities 
to  “tie  the  knot”  were  numerous.  Oil  one 
occasion  lie  found  upon  liis  arrival  at  a certain 


town  several  couples  awaiting  his  blessing. 
The  old  man  was  tired,  and  wished  to  make 
short  work  of  the  job.  “ Stand  up,”  he  began, 
“and  jine  bands.”  Which  beiugdone,  be  rat- 
tled through  a marriage  service  that,  like  him- 
self, was  original.  “There,”  he  said,  when  it 
was  fiuished,  “ye  can  go;  ye’re  man  and  wife, 
ev’ry  oue  o’  ye.” 

Two  of  the  couples  hesitated,  and  finally 
made  it  apparent  that  in  the  sudden  “jining” 
they  had  become  confused,  and  bad  taken  the 
hauds  of  the  wrong  persons.  The  old  preach- 
er’s eyes  twinkled  as  be  took  in  the  situation  ; 
but  he  instantly  straightened  up,  and  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  dispersed  them.  “ I married 
ye  all,”  be  said,  in  a deep  voice.  “Sort  your- 
selves.” 


NO  EVIDENCE  TO  THE  CONTRARY. 

A Young  Catholic  priest,  shortly  after  be- 
ginning his  labors  in  bis  first  parish,  received 
a visit  from  one  of  the  older  fathers.  Anxious 
to  show  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  called 
up  a class  in  catechism  for  questioning. 

“Biddy  Maloney,” he  began,  “staud  up.” 

A slip  of  a girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  brown 
freckles,  arose  in  her  place. 

“What,  Biddy,”  said  the  young  father,  “is 
meant  by  the  howly  state  of  matrimony  f” 

“ Share,”  began  Biddy,  glibly,  “’tis  a sayson 
of  tormint  upon  which  the  soul  inters  to  tit  it 
fer  the  blissid  state  to  come.” 

“ Och !”  cried  the  questioner,  angry  and  mor- 
tified ; “ to  the  foo$  of  the  class  wid  ye,  Biddy 
Maloney.  It’s  the  m’aning  of  purgatory  ye’re 
afther  givinV’ 

But  here  the  old  priest  interposed,  with  a 
quizzical  smile.  “ Not  too  fast,  me  young  bro- 
ther,” he  said,  restrainiugly — “not  too  fast. 
Fer  aught  you  aud  I know  to  the  contlirary, 
the  gurrul  may  be  perfectly  right.” 


A SURPRISE  IN  STORE. 

A dozen  years  ago  a farm  lyiug  a few  miles 
out  from  Pittsburgh  was  the  home  of  a man 
whose  thrift  was  of  a sort  that  made  his  ueigh- 
bors  like  to  have  things  in  black  aud  white 
when  dealing  with  him.  He  had  a son  who 
inherited  his  father’s  characteristics,  who  went 
West  at  an  early  age,  aud  finally  died  there 
after  rather  a checkered  career.  It  chanced 
that  the  old  man  was  very  ill — at  the  point  of 
death,  indeed — when  the  news  of  the  sou’s  de- 
mise reached  the  farm-house.  The  only  other 
member  of  the  family  at  borne  was  a widowed 
daughter,  whose  ideas  upon  most  subjects — 
religious  ones  in  particular —were  unique.  A 
neighbor  called  at  the  homestead  to  proffer 
his  condolences  upon  the  death  of  the  son,  and 
inquire  concerning  the  condition  of  the  father. 

“ He  must  have  been  greatly  affected  to 
learn  of  his  son’s  death,”  suggested  the  visitor. 

“Ob!”  sweetly  replied  the  daughter;  “I 
have  not  told  him.  I thought  it  would  be 
such  a pleasant  surprise  to  him  when  he  met 
John  iu  the  pearly  streets  of  lieaveu.” 
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VERY  EXACT  INDEED. 

In  on©  of  the  cleverest  of  modern  French 
political  burlesques  the  author  describes  a bat- 
tle-field on  which  a young  soldier  is  mourning 
over  the  corpse  of  his  comrade,  when  a grim 
old  sergeant  says,  sternly : 

“ Leave  off  blubberiug,  you  fool.  What  are 
you  making  all  this  noise  about  t” 

u Poor  Pierre  Lafleur  is  dead,  sergeant.” 

“ Dead , do  you  say  ? Young  man,  remember 
for  the  future  that  no  soldier  is  to  be  consid- 
ered dead  until  he  lias  been  entered  as  such 
upon  the  official  list  of  killed  and  wouuded.” 

A gentleman  of  snch  rigid  accuracy  might 
fairly  have  claimed  kindred  with  the  scrupu- 
lous Quaker  who  always  spoke  of  a yew-tree 
as  a Z/iou-tree;  but  even  this  exactness  has 
been  rivalled  elsewhere,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  story,  which,  if  not  literally 
true,  certainly  deserves  to  be  so. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Tennyson’s 
famous  poem  “ A Vision  of  Sin,”  the  Laureate 
was  somewhat  startled  to  receive  from  Mr* 
Babbage,  the  renowned  arithmetician,  a letter 
which  ran  as  follows: 

“Dear  Sir,— I find  in  a recently  published 
poem  from  your  pen,  entitled  4 A Vision  of 
Sin,’ the  following  unwarrantable  statement: 

‘“Every  moment  dies  a man. 

Every  moment  one  is  born.’ 

I need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  this  cal- 
culation, if  correct,  would  tend  to  keep  the 
sum  total  of  the  world’s  population  in  a state 
of  perpetual  equipoise,  whereas  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  said  sum  total  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  I would  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  in  the 
next  edition  of  your  excellent  poem  the  erro- 
neous calculation  to  'which  I refer  should  be 
corrected  as  follows : 

“ * Every  moment  dies  a man. 

And  one  and  a sixteenth  is  born.’ 

I may  add  that  the  exact  figures  are  1.167  ; but 
something  must  of  course  be  conceded  to  the 
laws  of  metre.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
yours  sincerely,  C.  Babbage.”  David  Keb. 


AN  ENDORSEMENT. 

A number  of  years  ago,  Harrisburg,  the  seat 
of  government  of  Pennsylvania,  was  afflicted 
with  malarial  fever,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  foulness  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Sus- 
quehanna, which  was  the  source  of  the  city 
supply. 

Among  the  mauy  deaths  attributed  to  the 
supposed  impure  water  was  that  of  the  Hon. 
John  Covode.  The  fear  of  the  disease  was 
wide-spread,  and  only  absolute  necessity  took 
citizens  there ; and  persons  who  were  forced 
to  remain  in  the  city  gave  the  water  a wide 
berth,  and  slaked  their  thirst  mainly  with 
whiskey  ami  mineral  water. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Legislature  for 

that  year  was  the  Hou.  Mr.  F r,  of  one  of 

the  eastern  counties,  who,  upon  his  return  to 


his  constituents,  was  called  upon  to  relate  the 
facts  concerning  the  plague. 

Mr.  F soon  settled  the  question  : “ Upon 

my  soul,  gentlemen,  the  report  of  the  foulness 
of  the  water  was  a slander  on  the  city  of  Har- 
risburg. Covode  contracted  bis  sickness  in 
Washington,  and  I absolutely  know  tbe  water 
to  be  perfectly  healthful.  During  the  session 
I drank  the  water  on  two  different  occasions , and 
I never  experienced  any  ill  effect  whatever.” 

A BACHELOR’S  LAST  SOLILOQUY. 

The  happy  day  is  set  at  last, 

Bohemia,  adieu ! 

And  0 my  careless,  precious  past, 

I roust  not  dream  of  you ! 

And  yet  before  for  aye  we  part 
A loving  draught  I drain: 

Just  for  to-night  am  I at  heart 
Bohemian  again. 

Here’s  to  the  cozy  attic  nook 
That  smelt  of  wort  and  raiut; 

Here’s  to  my  first  poor  paltry  book 
That  never  got  in  print; 

Here's  to  the  songs  we  used  to  sing, 

The  pipes  we  used  to  smoke, — 

To  Bob's  guitar  that  lacked  a string, 

To  dear  Ed’s  threadbare  joke. 

Here’s  to  the  merry  loves  of  yore, — 

But  soft! — I quite  forgot  / — 

Here's  to  the  house  I'll  haunt  no  more, 
The  tiny  garden  plot, 

Where  one  slant  sunbeam  in  the  spring 
A nook.  Arcadian  made, 

And  two  bold  robins  came  to  sing 
Their  bird-love  unafraid. 

Shall  I regret?  Ah!  who  can  say 
A shade  does  not  sometimes, 

Eclipsing,  fall  across  the  day 
Within  the  happiest  climes? 

Yet  pledge  I with  felicity 
A tender  cup  and  true: 

Here’s  to  my  bride  that  is  to  be! — 
Bohemia,  adieu!  Bisskll  Clinton. 


ALL  TIIE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

One  of  the  jdeasantest,  most  original  char- 
acters I have  known  was  L.  S , a sugar 

planter  on  the  upper  coast.  A creole,  brave, 
generous,  scrupulous ; a bit  vain,  perhaps,  but 
withal  well  worthy  of  the  title  he  valued  above 
everything  else — a gentleman  of  honor. 

He  was  sitting  on  his  horse  one  day  watch- 
ing me  at  work,  when  the  conversation  drifted 
around  to  the  war.  He  believed,  with  many 
others  in  the  South,  that  the  Northern  people 
employed  German  mercenaries — Hessians — to 
fight  their  battles. 

“ Why,  sir,  there  were  regiments,  whole 
brigades  of  you  army  who  could  not  spik  a 
word  of  English.” 

“ That’s  nothing ; you  can  ride  for  miles  in 
the  Cain  River  country  without  finding  a man 
who  speaks  English.” 

“But” — and  his  tone  of  reproach  nearly 
stunned  me — “ za  spik  French.” 
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ACROSS  THE  ANDES. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


TO  my  mind  nothing*  is  more  unneces- 
sary in  travelling  than  a fixed  plan; 
it  interferes  with  the  play  of  the  unfore- 
seen, and  impedes  the  evolution  of  those 
latent  ideas  and  aspirations  which,  if  left 
free  to  work  out  their  course,  will  guide 
the  patient  wanderer,  like  a kind  gen- 
ius, to  the  realization  of  many  a lialf- 
forgotten  day  dream.  When  I landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  after  a three  weeks’  voyage 
from  Europe,  I intended,  first  of  all,  to 
visit  various  places  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. The  first  few  days  that  one  pass- 
es in  anew  country,  strange  both  in  aspect 
and  language,  are  always  a little  bewilder- 
ing; gradually,  however,  the  ear  grows 
accustomed  to  the  sounds,  the  tongue  be- 
comes loosened,  the  key  to  the  plan  of  the 
streets  is  revealed,  together  with  the  tram- 
way system,  and  with  the  help  of  obliging 
native  acquaintance  the  new-comer  finds 
out  hospitable  restaurants,  bath-houses, 
cafes,  promenades,  and  resources  of  mate- 
rial comfort,  which  enable  him  to  recover 
his  self-possession,  and  to  reflect  calmly 
over  his  own  condition  and  that  of  his 
surroundings.  After  a busy  week  in  the 
Argentine  capital,  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  moment  was  unfavorable  for  ob- 
servation. It  was  midsummer.  Everybody 
of  any  social  pretensions  was  out  of  town, 
either  in  the  country  or  at  the  new  and  fash- 
ionable sea  side  resort,  Mar  del  Plata.  Th  e 
city  was  momentarily  bereft  of  animation ; 
the  famous  drive,  Palermo,  about  which  I 
had  heard  so  much,  was  deserted  except 
by  plebeian  families  whom  I saw  picnick- 
ing under  the  trees  and  maculating  the 
grass  with  greasy  papers  and  discarded 
bottles,  just  as  people  do  in  the  countries 
of  more  ancient  and  advanced  civilization. 
But  the  fact  which  chiefly  contributed  to 
drive  me  away  from  Buenos  Ayres  was 
the  financial  crisis  that  was  paralyzing 
the  business  of  the  whole  republic.  ‘'Per- 


haps,” I said  to  myself,  “the  situation 
will  improve  in  two  or  three  months;  to 
describe  impartially  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  would  be  an  ungrateful  task. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  inner  voice,  and  see  if 
there  is  not  some  other  interesting  trip  to 
be  made  with  advantage  at  this  particular 
season.”  And  the  inner  voice,  the  mouth- 
piece of  latent  ideas  and  unformulated 
aspirations,  murmured  the  laconic  pro- 
gramme, “From  ocean  to  ocean,  across 
the  Andes.” 

This  suggestion  seemed  to  be  at  once  ro- 
mantic and  practical,  December  and  Jan- 
uary being  the  finest  months  for  crossing 
the  Cordillera.  Furthermore,  from  ocean 
to  ocean  is  the  programme  of  the  railway 
now  being  constructed  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Ferro-Carril  Trasandino  de  Buenos 
Ayres  al  Pacifico,”  which  will  eventually 
carry  passengers  directly  from  the  Argen- 
tine capital  to  the  Chilian  port  of  Val- 
paraiso, or,  in  other  words,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  I therefore  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  track  of  this  great 
transcontinental  line  as  closely  as  possible. 
There  were,  however,  difficulties  at  the 
very  outset.  The  first  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific Railway  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Villa 
Mercedes  was  interrupted,  owing  to  floods 
having  washed  away  parts  of  the  line 
and  necessitated  the  raising  of  the  level. 
In  consequence  of  this  disaster  I was 
obliged  to  take  a circuitous  route  by  way 
of  Rosario  and  Villa  Maria  to  Villa  Merce- 
des, whence  the  Argentine  Great  Western 
line  carried  me  to  the  charming  town  of 
Mendoza.  This  railway  journey  across 
the  Argentine  Republic  calls  for  no  spe- 
cial remarks  here,  the  more  so  as  I hope 
to  have  another  occasion  of  noticing  the 
peculiar  features  presented  by  men  and 
manners  in  this  vast  expanse  of  country 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Cordillera. 
As  for  the  landscape,  it  is  monotonous  be- 
yond conception  until  you  reach  the  prov- 
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obtrusive  design,  the  whole  under  the  sketch  map.  the  first  that  has  ever  been 
guidance  of  an  experienced  traveller,  published  of  this  now  very  ancient  route 
whose  counsel  I found  to  be  most  excel-  across  the  mountains,  the  reader  will  find 
lent.  The  *•  poncho.'*  I must  explain,  is  the  ordinary  road  to  Chili  marked,  and 
the  universal  native  garment  iu  Spanish  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  occa- 
America.  It  is  a rectangular  piece  of  sionally  crossing  it,  the  route  of  the  trans- 
stuff  with  a hole  in  the  middle,  through  aiulfne  railway;  at  the  same  time  he  will 
which  to  pass  the  head : it  varies  in  size,  be  able  to  get  some  idea  of  the  position  of 
thickness,  quality,  and  pattern,  according  the  main  mountain  ranges  and  of  the 
to  the  season  or  to  the  means  and  taste  of  height  in  metres  of  the  principal  points* 
the  wearer;  rich  and  poor  alike  wear  the  while  other  conventional  markings  indi- 
“ poncho,"  ami  a letter  and  more  eon  cate  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Yemeni  over  garment  for  riding  cannot  be  Well,  after  obtaining  letters  of  iutro- 
imagined.  Thus  equipped  I proceeded  to  d action  to  tfe  engineers  of  the  various 
><  ok  mules,  but  I had  considerable  dilfi-  sections  of  the  liue,aiidcomphHoparticu- 
cultv  iu  finding  an  “ amero.*'  or  muleteer.  Jars  for  my  guidance,  f tried  “a  rrievo  ** 
who  would  undertake  to  go  by  the  path  I afler  'arrieroj*  but  all  in  vain.  Some 
wished  to  follow  along  the  south,  side  of  said,  without  further  explanation,  that  it 
the  Mendoza  River.  The  ordinary  mule  dal  not  suit  them  to  go  that  way,  “No 
path  to  Chili  goes  out  to  the  north  of  the  me  eonviene,  sefior.”  Others  pleaded  ig- 
town.  and  always  along  the  north  hank  noranee  of  the  wav.  Next  to  a mule 
of  the  river,  the  usual  halting  stations  itself,  I believe  there  is  no  more  obstinate 
being  Villa  Viceticio,  Uspallata.  Punta  de  creature  than  a muleteer.  However,  I 
las  Vticas,  Puente  del  Inca,  Juncal,  and  pe'rat  v«*r*  (l,  and  finally  obtained  the  ad- 
Guardia  Vieja,  On  the  accompanying  dress  of  an  impresario  named  Zaeams 
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mule  in  the  van.  followed  by  Beniguo,  made  of  twisted  strands  of  u inarmed  leu- 
who  drove  them  on  with  his  lasso,  and  ther,  finely  plaited  in  round  lengths  which 
chased  them  hack  into  the  path  when  they  are  joined  together  with  rings,  while  at- 
wnndered  away.  A short  distance  behind  inched  to  the  bridle  is  a leather  lash  two 
BenigiuMny  mule  stepped  along  at  a rapid  yards  or  tsvo  yards  and  a half  long,  which 
walking  pace,  rarely  breaking  into  a trot,  takes  the  place  of  a whip,  and  which  you 
and  that .only  when  be  saw  that  the  others  whirl  round  us  you  would  whirl  a lasso, 
were  getting  too  far  ahead.  As  for  the  and  thus  deal  very  efficacious  strokes 
accoutrements,  they  presented  some  spe-  across  the  flanks  of  recalcitrant  beasts, 
cial  details  worthy  of  notice.  The  bridle  This  long  lasso -lash  is  especially  useful 
of  both  mules  ami  horses  in  the  mountain  when  you  meet  another  troop  of  mules, 
districts  of  the  Argentine  and  of  Chili  is  or  when  you  have  to  spur  and  whoop  ■* 
provided  not  only  with  a bit  and  curb,  but  your  way  through  one  of  those  herds  of  a 
also  with  a semicircular  metal  guard  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  horned  cattle 
which  covers  the  lips,  aud  serves  the  which  are  constantly  being  driven  over 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  nose  of  t lie  immuUtinsdtmrig  the  summer  rnmi  tits, 
the  animals  in  case  of  a fall  or  slip  in  go-  and  crowd  the  narrow  path  in  an  often 
nig  up  hill,  and  at  the  same  time  of  pre-  alarming  manner.  The  saddles  used  are 
venting  them  from  drinking  when  they  the  high  cushioned  Chilian  or  Mexican 
are  fording  streams.  This  Chilian  bit  is  models,  m\  more  commonly,  a series  of 
a formidable  engine  against  which  no  am  superposed  skins  and  cloths  arranged 
imal  can  rebel.  The  reins  are  generally  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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In  a few  minutes  the  hospitable  camp 
of  El  Rodeo  was  lost  to  view,  and  we  en- 
tered the  silence  of  the  mountains,  follow- 
ing the  railway  line  through  a granite 
cutting,  and  then  through  a tunnel  of  100 
metres  long.  At  kilometre  36.400  the 
line  will  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river  with  a bridge  of  forty-five  metres 
span  over  a deep,  narrow  channel.  One 
kilometre  further  on  it  recrosses  to  the 
south  bank  over  a bridge  of  forty  metres 
span,  and  a viaduct  of  three  arches,  each 
of  nine  metres.  The  rails  at  the  time  of 
my  journey  were  laid  only  as  far  as  kil- 
ometre 33,  and  although  most  of  the 
masonry  was  completed  for  the  bridges 
beyond  that  point,  none  of  the  iron-work 
had  yet  arrived,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  cannot  be  brought  until  the  rails  are 
laid.  Henceforward,  then,  we  followed  a 
mule  path  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Mendoza  River,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
through  grand  scenery,  until  we  reached 
San  Ignacio  about  two  hours  after  sunset, 
passing  on  our  way,  at  kilometre  38.500, 
the  second  station,  Los  Bafios  de  la  Boca 
del  Rio,  where  there  are  some  hot  sulphur 
springs  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  usually 
available  only  in  the  winter,  because  the 
summer  floods  cover  them.  Just  beyond 
this  station  the  line  crosses  to  the  north 
bank,  with  a bridge  of  forty-five  metres 
span,  and  three  arches  of  nine  metres 
each.  Then  shortly  afterward  it  goes 
through  a tunnel  of  forty -two  metres, 
and  round  a quick  bend  in  the  river  by 
retaining  walls  on  the  mountain  - side. 
All  this  I noticed  with  interest,  but  in 
order  not  to  distract  the  reader,  and  for 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  I will  reserve 
the  technical  details  of  the  line  for  a sub- 
sequent page,  and  proceed  to  relate  the 
few  incidents  of  the  journey. 

At  San  Ignacio  I slept  comfortably  in 
the  house  of  the  engineer  of  the  camp,  who 
was  absent,  and  whose  hospitality  I could 
recognize  only  by  leaving  a card  of  thanks 
on  his  desk.  The  next  morning  I was 
awakened  about  half  past  four  by  the 
trampling  of  mules  and  by  the  steps  of 
Benigno,  who  was  making  preparations 
for  starting.  After  a cup  of  coffee  and  a 
biscuit  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and  as  we 
jogged  along  in  the  mild  morning  fresh- 
ness my  eyes  rested  with  wonderment  on 
the  surrounding  snow-clad  ridges,  above 
which  towered  in  the  distance  the  conical 
peak  of  Tupungato.  6180  metres  high.  It 
was  a singularly  impressive  sight.  The 


gloom  of  night  still  lingered  in  the  valley ; 
the  lower  ranges  of  mountains  seemed  to 
emit  darkness;  the  outlines  of  the  bowl- 
ders, scrub,  and  cactus  plants  were  not  yet 
sharply  defined ; the  earth  appeared  as  it 
were  half  asleep,  lulled  by  the  subdued 
roar  of  the  Mendoza  River  rolling  its  tor- 
rent of  brown-gray  water  along  its  deep 
and  tortuous  bed;  the  only  other  sound 
perceptible  was  the  tinkling  of  the  mule 
bell  and  the  soft  pattering  of  hoofs  over 
the  gravel  and  pebbles.  Suddenly  the 
summit  of  Tupungato  reddened,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  all  the  topmost  ridges  became 
brilliant  and  almost  transparent,  like 
molten  copper  as  it  flows  out  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  spectacle  of  sunrise  in  the 
Andes  was  one  that  I contemplated  each 
morning  with  ever-increasing  awe,  for 
each  time  it  seemed  more  wonderful,  more 
beautiful,  and  more  indescribable. 

The  second  day’s  journey  from  San  Ig- 
nacio to  the  camp  of  Uspallata  was  long 
and  wearisome.  We  were  still  in  the  arid 
region  of  rugged  ground,  thinly  dotted 
with  thorn,  “jarilla”  scrub,  and  great 
hairy  cactuses  growing  in  single  spikes  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  three  or  four 
feet  high.  Keeping  as  near  to  the  river 
as  possible,  we  rode  along  until  we  came 
to  the  Rio  Blanco  delosPotrerillos,  which 
we  forded  without  difficulty,  and  then  we 
crossed  a number  of  ravines,  or  “quebra- 
das,”  descending  and  ascending  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  without  accident,  but  not 
without  emotion.  Toward  noon  we  halt- 
ed in  the  desert,  lighted  a fire, and  ate  our 
lonely  breakfast  with  gusto,  and  then  once 
more  the  girths  were  tightened,  and  we 
proceeded, partly  along  the  river-bank  and 
partly  along  the  railway  track,  through 
the  stony  and  burning  wastes  of  the  Alum- 
bre,  and  then  along  the  precipitous  face 
of  broken  mountains,  where  the  rock  has 
been  cut  away  so  that  the  railway  runs 
terracewise  along  the  river  with  one  short 
tunnel.  All  this  part  of  the  route  is  as 
hard  travelling  as  one  could  wish  to  one’s 
worst  enemy.  The  arid  ground,  the  bare 
red  granite  rocks,  every  particle  of  dust 
even,  seem  to  be  burning  hot.  There 
is  no  shade,  no  water,  no  shelter;  and 
with  eyes  inflamed,  parched  tongue,  and 
smarting  throat  you  toil  along,  deriving 
little  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the 
hardy  muleteer  is  suffering  nearly  as 
much  as  yourself.  Finally,  about  half 
an  hour  after  sundown,  we  came  in  sight 
of  a solitary  provision  store,  a few  kilo- 
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metres  on  this  side  of  the  camp  of  Usp:v 
llata,  with  around  it  two  or  three  empty 
houses,  forming  part  of  a camp  that  hud 
now  been  removed  higher  up,  This  store, 
or  “ proveeduria/'  was  kepi  by  a Spanish 
Basque,  who  was  of  kindly  disposition  in 
spite  of  his  ferocious  aspect,  and  being  ut- 
terly exhausted,  I besought  him  to  let,  me 
sleep  in  his  shed,  rather  than  go  on  in  the 
dark  half  a dozen  kilometres  further  to  the 
regular  camp.  So  my  mattress  was  laid 


amidst  flour  barrels,  oil  cans,  cask*  of 
w ine,  and  various  wares,  in  a shed  at  the 
back  of  the  simp,  and.  in  company  of  rats 
and  mice,  I passed  as  peaceful  a night  as 
my  aching  bones  and  my  parched  throat 
would  allow.  It  was  useless  to  bewail  my 
fate.  I had  chosen  this  path  of  my  own 
free  will.  The  only  thing  to  do  now  was 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt At  any  rate  I was  learning  by 
personal  experience  what  are  the  hard- 
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ships  suffered  by  those  who  travel  through 
the  desert,  for  certainly  no  Sahara  sands 
can  be  more  scarifying  and  more  parch- 
ing than  the  granitic  dust  of  the  Alumbre. 
However,  the  next  morning,  though  still 
parched,  I mounted  my  mule  as  usual, and 
we  rode  on  through  similar  country, amidst 
brush,  cactus,  and  burning  rocks,  until  we 
reached  the  camp  of  Punta  Negra,  where 
the  Swedish  engineer  in  charge  received 
me  with  the  greatest  cordial ity, and  offered 
ine  two  new-laid  eggs  and  a cup  of  line 
coffee  prepared  by  a French  woman,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  workmen.  Fresh  eggs 
are  a great  luxury  in  these  camps,  where, 
strange  to  say,  few  of  the  engineers  have 
fowls,  or  even  a goat,  but  live  in  a desper- 
ately primitive  manner.  The  camp  of 
Punta  Negra  was  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic that  I saw.  In  an  open  space  of  abso- 
lutely  sterile  brown  earth,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  equally  sterile  mountains,  there 
were  the  usual  corrals  for  the  mules;  the 
usual  houses,  with  corrugated  iron  roofs, 
built  for  the  most  part  of  loose  stones 
without  mortar;  a baking  oven  ; a small 
store  for  the  sale  of  canned  provisions  and 
more  or  less  deleterious  drinks — every- 
thing looking  miserable,  dusty,  neglected, 
and  desolate.  The  inhabitants  were  the 
men  working  on  the  line,  mostly  Eastern 
Europeans,  a number  of  China,'’  or  half- 
Indian  women  and  children, with  brown 
skins  and  coarse  black  hair,  and  a few  mis- 
cellaneous servants.  In  such  surroundings 
the  engineers, often  highly  educated  young 
men, speaking  two  or  three  languages,  live 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
cut  off  from  the  world,  and  receiving  no 
other  visits  than  a rare  call  from  a col- 
league in  a neighboring  camp,  and  once  a 
month  that  of  the  paymaster  from  Mendo- 
za. The  engineer's  cabin  scarcely  differs 
from  the  others  in  the  camp,  except  in  that 
it  contains  a drawing  table,  some  scientif- 
ic instruments,  and  a few  books  and  illus- 
trated newspapers— that  great  consolation 
of  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  lonely  places. 
In  the  midst  of  these  terrible  mountains 
there  is  no  comfort;  everything  has  to  be 
carried  on  mule-back,  even  the  fodder  for 
the  mules  themselves;  every  board,  every 
nail, every  crumb  that  we  see  in  the  camps, 
has  been  brought  on  mules  over  the  same 
difficult  road  that  we  are  now  traversing. 
From  this  fact  alone  the  reader  may  judge 
liow  great  have  been  the  difficulties  of  the 
construction  of  the  railway. 

While  in  the  camp  of  Punta  Negra  I 


witnessed  a scene  which  illustrated  the 
primitiveness  of  existence  in  these  moun- 
tain deserts.  In  the  upper  valleys.it  ap- 
pears, there  are  occasionally  stretches  of 
pasture  where  the  carneadores,”  or  flesh  - 
ers,  keep  cattle.  As  we  were  smoking  our 
cigarettes  after  lunch  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance half  a dozen  horsemen  galloping 
along  and  driving  before  them  three  oxen. 
Soon,  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  skill, 
the  cattle  were  directed  into  the  camp, 
lassos  were  thrown  over  their  horns  and 
over  their  hind  and  fore  legs,  and  the  an- 
imals lay  panting  and  roaring  on  the 
ground.  In  a few  seconds  each  one  was 
killed,  and  in  a few  minutes  afterward  the 
hides  were  drying  in  the  sun,  and  the 
meat  was  being  roasted  on  wooden  spits 
before  the  fire  of  the  baking  oven.  The 
lightning  speed  with  which  this  incident 
took  place,  and  the  brusque  transition 
from  bounding  and  splendid  life  to  the 
red  horror  of  dead  meat,  were  disagree- 
ably striking  to  the  eye  of  the  over-sensi- 
tive dweller  in  cities. 

After  examining  the  works  of  the  line 
in  the  vicinity  of  Punta  Negra,  where  I 
overtook  the  paymaster,  Don  Carlos,  I 
started  off  in  his  company  to  the  next 
camp  of  Vermejito,  which  is  2100  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  we  spent 
the  night;  and  the  next  morning,  after 
admiring  the  grand  black  basaltic  rocks 
that  render  the  scenery  in  these  parts  all 
the  more  dismally  impressive,  we  started, 
together  with  two  of  the  engineers  of  the 
camp,  who  volunteered  to  see  us  safely 
across  the  Rio  Blanco,  which  was  reported 
to  be  dangerously  swollen.  When  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ravine 
through  which  this  torrent  Hows,  we 
found  the  reports  to  be  only  too  true.  The 
water,  white  as  milk,  was  foaming  and 
dashing  over  a part  of  the  narrow  planks 
which  had  been  anchored  across  the 
stream  below  the  best  fording  - place. 
After  working  an  hour  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  the  two  young  engineers,  who 
were  as  agile  as  goats — one  was  a Swede 
and  the  other  an  Italian —succeeded  in 
raising  one  of  the  planks  a foot,  so  that  it 
could  be  crossed  with  comparative  safety, 
the  dash  of  the  water  over  it  remaining 
only  about  six  inches.  The  human  ele- 
ment of  the  party  then  felt  reassured;  but 
how  would  the  mules  get  over?  The 
“arrieros”  were  in  a state  of  great  agita- 
tion, and  the  paymaster  was  anxious  about 
the  thousands  of  dollars  that  he  had  in 
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str^ue  &ud  held  on  oiV"  the  two 

■qh gifted;  }»tid  tun  the  other  by  the  **vigi- 
lnufe/  or  .gendarme,  who  aeeom  partied 
the  ' Mo  pivvepi  him  running 

M'm\y ' with  i lie  » 1 jjj i pm t y ‘s  up >uey.T  a*  we 
used  laughmgly  to  tell  him.  Tins  taut 
cord  served  us  a ham] -mil  along  the  oar- 
row  plank,  mid  hy  means  of  repeated 
journeys,  and  with  incessant  risk.  the 
haggtige  was  Biiuily  all  carried  over,  the 
mules  loaded  and  saddled,  and  the  jour- 
ney resumed,  Don  Carlos  and  his  party 
his  money  hags.  However,  every  man  leaving  me  behind,  for  they  were  well 
lent  a hand,.  The  mules  were  unloaded,  mounted  on  strong  horses;  My  little 
and,  -with  the  aid  of  cries  and  whirling  caravan  halted  for  lunch  irt  an  open  lint 
lassos,  they  were  driven  into  the  turbulent  valley, walled  in  on  three  sides  with  rugged 
torrent.,  and  waded  or  swam  across  brave-  black  basaltic  mountains,  and  on  the  other 
ly,  one  only  getting  carried  away  for  a by  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Mendoza  Sive*\ 
few  minutes,  and  losimr  a hig  pice,*  of  libs  This  valley  was  a of  baked  earth, 

flesh  against  a sharp  bowlder.  The  next  crackled  hi  i-vcry  direction  like  a <1fiu«-se 
thing  was  to  carry  over  the  baggage  ami  porcelain  pot,  and  divided  into  sections  by 
saddles.  A lasso  was  thing  across  the  the  stony  beds  of  dry  rivulets.  A patch 
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of  ■“  v sonib  beside  a liuie  uciWdm#  Eemgmo  produ^i]  f«^h>  hG  saddle  bags*  a 

siveamlO’  of  el«vu'  wn!e»\  v-  <0i  tadpole*  . jd*$jfc  of  fresh  meat  he  had  lym^ht 

lurking  | die  pooh  .rod  fifHimir*)  Up*  at  JOutla-  Nnura,  .[  *M)  -!  i*'K. 
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there  Was  v*'1.  no  tneU  iTff  shade.,  ai/ii  ho  'VVii.h  tMi>  'yt*$M<:  *0  K»\/Vrf  sauiiraw.  some 
■•shelter  udk'devov  oil  hor  fp»i‘u  wind  or  ono  matamihulo  a bopw  of ’v/iw>  and  u yap  of 
'■'Be JV;  .Aye ;.;  1 ; ':ii ' :;0i r^i t« 'tg';  ' **>$%«. :'•  Atfe ’ rwikte  tth,  y»x6z\fcitt:  iun? 

barks  to  the  vif N-ri,  OiroVl  Uvwi'ml  t Ui*  vi v<:  / \ sUm-U'4  off  g*ay  iy  for  ih*  next  vamp,  eulnH 
'v jj h* li  we  iMMiUl  see  O)i<ttooev  m the  ids*  Punta  fie  Iks  \ aca.-v  Tin-  road  wa>  avdu* 
(utko  as  it.  disappeared  nmnd  a Kami  o**-  or.>.  tin-  aswios  fen%  fe^eedioety  >nwj k 

tween  the  horrid  mountains.  whim  at  the  . ami  the  descents  e-qnaUy  pvcwiphons.  'Die 
v>t Tier  enci  of  (lm  valley  w*  pevc-erv-wd  \u.H  ;pady  too,  was  nut.  clear,  hut,  luckily vl>mi 
SfipAv*e%ippv*ti  peaks*  and  :$&0k had  1 fglftkti  tbr^s  &t  dUferenl  points 
it>elf  Um  imp]uea!»jeiu.»e  of  .hm*  Gkymph  so  Mmt  I he  smoke  wight  -.guide-  u>.  Tens 
0$*  w h it  a il.oiolv  worn  o<!relwU<»(l  -from  \y%  omvH  ut  a pahry  stream •waded  the 
insidafor  to  insulator.  This  telegraph  iTto  Colorado,  vvhidh  in  ordinary  dines A on 
If ftc*.  {joe*  from  do*  .X\*£*uiUu<'  to  Chili,  hosk  on  Mapping  donas;  hut  <v h ii:h  w as 
passing-  the  summit  of  die  Amies  in  mi-  now  'wedion  into  ft  foruMdahte  tnmmly 
devgfouml  cables  as  far  ^ Ci  nurd  in  Vieja.  iumbimL'a long  v ioientiy  through  W rocky 
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GOOD  SPECIMEN  OF  CAStTCHA 


Offal,  horns;  bones,  skeletons  of  horses, 
mules,  arid  other  cattle,  old  meat  cans, 
broken  bottles,  ami  all  the  evidences  of 
umdeaulmess,  destruction,  and  cruelty 
which  nomad  humanity  leaves  for  nat  ure’s 
scavengers  to  transmute.  As  we  contin- 
ued along  the  Cuevas  Valley  we  saw  from 
time  to  time  more  skeletons  of  mules  or 
oxen,  some  bleached  and  cleanly  picked, 
others  still  occupying*  the  ravenous  beaks 
of  large  birds  of  prey.  So  we  arrived 
without  incident  at  Puente  del  Inca,  where 
I staid  that  day  to  examine  the  natural 
curiosities  of  the  spot.  The  Inca's  Bridge 
is  simply  an  arch  of  stratified  shingle,  ce- 
mented together  by  deposits  and  petri  fiea- 
lions  from  the  hot  springs  which  bubble 
up  al  l over  the  neighboring  bin  If,  the  river 
(hievus  having  eaten  its  way  through  the 
shingle  and  falling  in  a cascade  below. 
The  bridge  is  66  feet  high,  120  wide,  and 
varies  from  20  to  $0  feet  in  thickness,  and. 
seen  from  below  the  bridge,  it  is  found  to 
he  covered  with  yellowish  Stalact  lies  more 
curious  than  beautiful  In  the  sides  of 
the  ravine,  in  grottoes,  are  bubbling  hot 
springs  *xf  crystalline  water,  which  even 
in  winter  lias  a temperature  of  hi  Fain 
renbeit.  This  water  contains  sulphur, 
iron,  ami  other  mineral  properties,  and  is 
reputed  ip  be  of  grea*  efficacy.  Doubt- 
less. when  the  transamline  railway  is 
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opened  for  traffic,  a company  will  buy  up 
Puente  del  Inca,  construct  a fine  hath  es- 
tablishment, and  take  in  handsome  profits. 
Even  as  it  is,  although  the  grottoes  are 
merely  enclosed  with  a few  planks,  and 
although  neither  akthe  springs  norat  the 
inn  is  there  the  smallest  element  of  com- 
fort or  even  decency,  many  people  come 
every  year  from  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
in  order  to  take  t he  baths.  Indeed,  a more 
miserable  and  desolate  spot  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  It  is  a stretch  of  reddish- 
brown  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains without  a particle  of  vegetation  on 
it.  Toward  the  river  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  a yellow  or  white  efflorescence 
that  suggests  coral  formation,  and  innu- 
merable little  springs  of  hot  water  bubble 
up  through  cracks  in  the  rock  with  a hiss- 
ing sound,  and  trickle  over  green  or  yel- 
low floating  fibre  toward  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  where  the  fibre  bangs  over  and  grad- 
ually solidifies  into  stalactites,  which  in 
turn  become  converted  into  projecting 
ledges,  on  which  other  stalactites  hang. 
The  whole  aspect  of  live  ground  is  uncan- 
ny ; just  as  at  Puma  de  las  Vacas,  the  inn 
is  surrounded  with  » xonc  <>f  filth,  bones, 
bonis,  offal,  and  old  tins.  As  for  the  inn 
itself,  it  is  an  agglomeration  of  one-story 
buildings  of  sun-dried  bricks,  mud  roofs, 
floors  of  beaten  earth  not  even  levelled, 
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search  that  they  were  discovered  grazing 
in  one  of  the  upper  valleys.  Thanks  to 
this  delay,  we  had  to  cross  the  Cumbre  in 
the  afternoon,  and  before  we  reached  the 
summit,  with  the  snowy  peaks  and  gla- 
ciers glistening  all  around  us,  the  gale 
began  to  blow  more  strongly,  making  us 
bend  close  over  the  necks  of  our  mules, 
and  by  the  time  we  began  the  descent  on 
the  Chilian  side,  snow  and  hail  were  beat- 
ing  against  our  faces  and  almost  blinding 
us.  On  the  Chilian  side  the  downward 
path  is  so  rapid,  and  the  loose  red  earth 
and  stones  so  slippery,  that  most  people 
jump  off  their  mules  and  scramble  down 
on  foot  for  about  two  miles  until  the  path 
becomes  a little  firmer.  Down  these  in- 
clines we  hurried  as  fast  as  we  could, 
winding  round  the  mountains,  and  get- 
ting lower  and  lower,  until  we  came  with- 
in sight  of  the  Juncal  post-house,  which 
is  only  7340  feet  above  the  sea -level. 
Thence,  through  a steady  downfall  of  thick 
rain,  we  rode  across  the  valley,  forded  a 
few  streams,  and  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  a comfortable  little 
post-house  at  Ojos  del  Agua,  where  we 
found  clean  beds  and  an  excellent  4<ca- 
zuela” — one  of  the  national  Chilian  dish- 
es, being  a combination  of  a soup  and  a 
stew,  and  a most  consoling  meal  for  a 
weary  traveller.  Here  I spent  the  night 
in  peaceful  slumber,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I started  early,  in  company  with  a 
Chilian  gentleman,  to  perform  the  last 
stage  of  the  journey  and  the  most  delight- 
fully picturesque.  The  scenery  on  the 
Argentine  side  of  the  Cordillera  is  grand, 
imposing,  and  awe  - inspiring,  but  never 
charming.  On  the  Chilian  side,  on  the 
contrary,  after  passing  the  upper  morose 
and  intemperate  regions,  you  find  a most 
wonderful  combination  of  grandeur  and 
of  softer  beauty  in  the  long  valley  of  the 
Aconcagua,  all  the  way  from  Ojos  del 
Agua  and  Guardia  Vieja  down  to  the 
town  of  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes.  It  is 
like  riding  through  a garden,  so  great  is 
the  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  brilliant 
flowers  that  line  the  path  and  the  moun- 
tain - sides,  and  cling  to  the  ledges  and 
terraces  of  the  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  river  boils  and  roars.  Many 
of  the  trees  bear  fruits  or  nuts  of  kinds 
not  recorded  in  ordinary  botanical  trea- 
tises. Some  of  the  shrubs  emit  aromatic 
odors,  and  one  in  particular,  called  “fiipa,” 
fills  the  air  with  a perfume  that  suggests 
the  proximity  of  the  domestic  hog.  The 
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flowers,  again,  are  strange  in  form  and 
most  exquisitely  delicate  in  color.  Strange, 
too,  is  the  candle -cactus,  or  “quisco,” 
which  grows  in  profusion  on  the  lower 
slopes,  with  branches  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  high,  the  pale  green  prickly  lances 
being  generally  overgrown  with  a mossy 
parasite  of  a rich  red  color.  As  we  de- 
scend lower  an  occasional  mountain  farm- 
house is  seen  buried  in  the  rich  verdure 
of  this  Garden  of  Eden  which  man’s 
hand  has  not  yet  marred.  An  “acequia,” 
or  irrigating  canal,  diverts  some  water 
from  the  neighboring  torrent  to  fertilize 
the  patches  of  corn  and  vegetables.  Soon 
we  came  to  a curious  natural  phenome- 
non, where  the  river  has  eaten  its  way 
through  a barrier  of  solid  rock.  This  point 
is  known  as  the  Salto  del  Soldado.  Then, 
still  descending  through  most  enchanting 
scenery,  we  reached  the  pretty  halting- 
place  Los  Loros,  where  the  road  becomes 
practicable  for  carriages.  Here  I confess 
that  I dismounted  from  my  mule  with 
pleasure,  gave  the  faithful  Benigno  Men- 
doza sterling  tokens  of  my  satisfaction 
with  his  services,  and  transferred  my 
weary  person  and  my  dusty  baggage  to  a 
carriage  that  was  waiting  in  the  hope  of 
a return  fare  to  Los  Andes,  where  I ar- 
rived after  a pleasant  three  hours’  ride 
through  well- watered  gardens  of  vines, 
apple  and  peach  trees,  and  vast  fields  of 
alfalfa  pasture,  divided  by  row  after  row 
of  slender  and  graceful  poplars. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  transandine 
railway,  which  we  have  almost  forgotten 
in  the  narrative  of  our  personal  emotions 
and  adventures,  but  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  lines  ever 
conceived,  and  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  and  even  of  a few  months,  will 
greatly  modify  the  current  of  traffic  across 
the  South-American  continent.  The  ori- 
ginators of  the  line  are  J.  E.  and  M.  Clark 
and  Company,  who  obtained  in  1873  the 
first  concession  of  a line  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  Pacific,  passing  through  Villa 
Mercedes,  Mendoza,  and  through  the  Us- 
pallata  Pass  to  the  Chilian  frontier,  with 
a branch  from  Mendoza  to  San  Juan. 
Owing  to  financial  and  political  difficulties, 
this  general  combination  was  not  carried 
out.  About  1880  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment built  the  section  from  Villa  Mercedes 
to  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  In  1883  Clark 
and  Company  built  the  Pacific  line  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Villa  Mercedes,  which  has 
since  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  English 
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company,  while  the  line  from  Villa  Mer- 
cedes to  Mendoza  has  also  become  the  pro- 
perty of  an  English  company,  the  Argen- 
tine Great  W estern.  The  actual  works  of 
the  transandine  line  were  begun  in  1887 
by  an  English  syndicate  called  the  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Valparaiso  Transandine  Rail- 
way Company,  which  bought  the  conces- 
sion from  Clark  and  Company,  and  is 
building  the  line  on  the  Argentine  side, 
with  Clark  and  Company  as  contractors. 
On  the  Chili  side,  from  Los  Andes  to  the 
frontier,  the  line  is  being  built  by  Clark 
and  Company,  under  the  title  of  Clark’s 
Transandine  Railway.  Thus,  when  the 
route  is  finished,  it  will  run  over  the  rails 
of  five  different  companies  between  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  namely,  the  Pa- 
cific, the  Argentine  Great  Western,  the 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso  Transan- 
dine, Clark’s  Transandine,  and  lastly  the 
Chilian  state  line,  from  Los  Andes  to  Val- 
paraiso. 

The  first  studies  for  the  mountain  line 
were  made  in  1873,  but  a serious  survey 
was  not  completed  until  1887,  amidst 
countless  difficulties,  for  the  ground  was 
almost  entirely  pathless  and  unknown 
both  geographically  and  geologically. 
Up  to  the  present  day  you  find  no  maps 
and  no  literature  about  this  section  of 
the  Andes.  The  field  is  new  and  open 
to  future  enterprise.  A glance  at  the 
map  on  page  490  will  show  the  route 
finally  selected,  after  many  changes  and 
essays.  The  point  at  which  the  Cor- 
dillera is  to  be  passed  is  situated  in  the 
Cumbre  between  the  two  lofty  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Tupungato  toward  the  south  and 
Aconcagua  toward  the  north.  From  the 
Chili  side  the  line  winds  along  the  ter- 
raced mountains  of  the  valley  of  the 
Aconcagua  River;  from  the  Argentine 
side  the  valleys  of  the  Mendoza  and  Cue- 
vas rivers  are  followed  amidst  innumer- 
able obstacles,  owing  to  the  capricious 
course  of  the  streams,  the  interruption 
caused  by  loose  pebbly  earth,  or  “ripio,” 
by  masses  of  gravel  carried  down  by  the 
lateral  torrents  and  piled  up  in  cones,  and 
by  “barrancas,”  which  are  vertical  or 
sloping  banks  of  gravel  apparently  de- 
posited in  times  past  by  the  rivers.  Borne 
of  these  “barrancas”  are  seventy  metres 
in  vertical  height.  Just  beyond  the  point 
where  we  last  mentioned  the  track  in  the 
early  pages  of  this  article,  at  kilometre 
40.200,  there  is  a heavy  cutting  through 
one  of  these  gravel  cones.  At  kilometre 


41  the  river  has  been  diverted,  in  order 
to  avoid  a couple  of  bridges.  For  three 
kilometres  the  line  runs  closely  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hills  until  it  reaches  an 
open  and  fertile  valley,  with  poplar  trees 
and  grazing  cattle,  called  the  Potreros  de 
San  Ignacio,  where  it  crosses  again  to  the 
south  side  by  a 75-metre  bridge.  At  kilo- 
metre 52  is  a tunnel  of  forty  metres.  At 
kilometre  54.400  the  line  crosses  to  the 
north  bank  over  a 75-metre  bridge,  passes 
through  two  short  tunnels,  and  again 
crosses  to  the  south  side  by  a 75-metre 
bridge,  returning  once  more  to  the  north 
side  by  a similar  bridge  at  kilometre 
62.400.  At  kilometre  68,  after  a stretch 
of  easy  ground,  there  is  a big  cutting 
through  an  immense  gravel  cone,  and 
then  from  kilometre  69  to  72  the  line  is 
benched  on  the  rock  with  two  short  tuft- 
nels,  which  bring  us  to  the  last  important 
bridge  of  sixty  metres  across  the  Mendoza 
to  the  south  bank.  At  kilometre  75,  after 
passing  with  one  short  tunnel  along  the 
Cerro  Negro,  the  line  reaches  the  open 
Pampa  del  Alumbre,  which  it  follows  to 
kilometre  81,  the  only  break  being  a climb 
and  a descent  over  a large  gravel  cone 
thrown  out  from  an  intermittent  river  in 
the  centre  of  the  pampa.  From  kilo- 
metre 81  to  89  the  line  runs  along  the  pre- 
cipitous face  of  a broken  mountain,  on  a 
ledge  blasted  out  of  red  granite  rock,  with 
one  short  tunnel.  So  we  reach  the  sta- 
tion of  Uspallata,  at  kilometre  91,  whence 
the  line  passes  midway  between  the  river 
and  the  mountains  over  a bare  stony 
plain  to  kilometre  105,  where  it  clings 
close  to  the  mountain  to  avoid  a large  and 
curious  “barranca”  some  seventy  metres 
in  vertical  height.  At  kilometre  106  the 
Uspallata  Pampa  is  left  behind,  and  the 
line  enters  the  upper  valley  between  the 
Paramillos,  which  is  a range  parallel  with 
the  Andes,  forming  a sort  of  avant-garde, 
and  attaining  heights  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  metres.  At  kilometre  114  there 
is  a short  piece  of  broken  ground,  with  a 
tunnel  through  a rock  spur;  but  after  this 
the  track  becomes  easy  up  to  kilometre  121, 
where  the  turbulent  Rio  Blanco  is  reach- 
ed. As  far  as  this  point  the  earthworks 
of  the  line  were  nearly  complete  when  I 
passed.  The  rails  alone  remain  to  be  laid, 
and  the  iron  bridges  to  be  fixed  on  the 
columns  of  masonry. 

At  kilometre  121  we  enter  upon  that 
portion  of  the  line  which,  although  the 
route  is  practically  settled,  is  not  yet  visi- 
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ble  on  the  ground,  and  at  this  point  be- 
gin the  difficulties  of  grade,  which  have 
led  to  the  adoption  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Abt  rack  system, 
about  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
anon.  About  kilometre  135  there  is  a 
very  difficult  place  to  pass,  the  whole  val- 
ley having  been  filled  up  by  slips  from 
the  mountains,  which  the  river  has  sub- 
sequently cut  through.  It  is  at  this  spot, 
I understand,  that  the  first  rack  section  is 
necessary.  At  the  level  of  the  Paramillo 
de  las  Vacas  the  line  is  being  built  in  the 
river  itself,  on  the  south  side,  on  an  arti- 
ficial embankment  of  rocks.  At  Punta 
de  las  Vacas,  where  the  earthworks  are 
well  advanced,  there  will  be  a station. 
From  kilometre  134  onward  you  can  see 
signs  of  avalanches  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  for  which  reason  doubtless  the 
line  is  being  placed  on  the  south  side. 
Shortly  above  Punta  de  las  Vacas  the  line 
turns  westward,  entering  the  valley  of  Las 
Cuevas,  on  both  sides  of  which  there  are 
avalanches.  These,  however,  can  be  avoid- 
ed by  crossing  and  recrossing  the  river. 
Between  Punta  de  las  Vacas  on  the  Ar- 
gentine side  and  Guardia  Viejar  on  the 
Chili  side  is  the  region  of  snow  during 
six  months  in  the  year;  but  the  winds,  it 
appears,  blow  in  the  direction  of  the  track, 
and  may  be  counted  upon  to  sweep  it  clean. 
From  Punta  de  las  Vacas  up  to  the  Para- 
millo de  las  Cuevas  the  ground  rises  in 
steps,  which  will  be  mounted  by  rack  sec- 
tions as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  first  of 
the  tunnels  through  the  Cumbre,  called 
El  Navaro,  from  the  neighboring  river. 
This  tunnel,  1775  metres  long,  will  be  in 
two  sections.  Then  crossing  the  Que- 
brada  Blanca,  we  reach  the  second  tunnel 
of  Las  Cuevas,  900  metres  long,  and  after 
about  four  kilometres  of  open  ground  the 
line  reaches,  at  kilometre  175,  the  mouth 
of  the  main  tunnel  through  the  Cumbre, 
or  dividing  ridge  of  the  Cordillera.  This 
tunnel  will  measure  5065  metres. 

On  the  Chili  side  the  mountains  fall 
very  rapidly,  so  much  so  that  Juncal, 
which,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  only  ten  kilo- 
metres from  the  summit,  is  on  the  same 
level  above  the  sea  as  a point  on  the  Ar- 
gentine side  forty-eight  kilometres  from 
the  summit.  This  drop  consists  in  a series 
of  enormous  steps,  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  falls  of  rock  that  have 
blocked  the  valley,  while  streams  have 
filled  up  behind  each  fall  and  formed 
lakes.  Such  a lake  is  the  Laguna  del 


Inca,  the  only  one  remaining,  the  others 
having  been  gradually  filled  up  by  the 
water  shed  and  abrasion  of  the  upper 
peaks  so  as  to  be. now  merely  gravel  plains. 
To  carry  the  railway  down  this  terribly 
rapid  fall  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  that  the  engineers  have  had  to 
deal  with,  and  the  solution  will  be  a 
triumph  of  science  and  ingenuity.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  transandine  will  be  a 
repetition  of  the  Saint  Gothard  line,  where 
the  valley  also  rises  step  by  step  and  the 
track  climbs  by i means  of  lielicoidal  tun- 
nels. The  application  of  the  rack  grade, 
however,  simplifies  the  task  considerably. 
Thus  in  the  great  Cumbre  tunnel  the  line, 
after  rising  gently  from  the  east  mouth  for 
about  three  kilometres,  commences  to  fall 
by  a rack  grade.  The  western  mouth  of 
this  tunnel  is  attained  at  the  head  of  the 
Calaveras  Valley,  where  a short  open  cut- 
ting intervenes  between  it  and  the  next 
or  Calaveras  tunnel  of  3750  metres,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Portillo  tunnel  of  1885  me- 
tres, which  is  helicoidal,  having  one  com- 
plete corkscrew  turn,  with  an  eight  per 
cent,  grade  and  a vertical  drop  of  about  135 
metres.  It  is  needless  perhaps  to  explain 
that  the  development  of  the  line  in  a cork- 
screw turn  is  required  to  gain  length  for 
the  incline.  Then  come  the  Juucalillo 
tunnel  of  1275  metres,  and  the  Juncal 
tunnel  of  1104  metres,  which  bring  the 
line  on  to  the  spur  of  the  mountain  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Juncal  and  Jun- 
calillo  and  190  metres  above  the  junction 
of  these  two  valleys.  This  height  will 
necessitate  the  continuation  of  the  rack 
grade  until  the  level  of  the  river  is  reach- 
ed. The  entrance  of  the  Cumbre  tunnel 
is  3178  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Juncal  tunnel  on 
the  Chili  side  is  2224  metres  above  the  sea, 
thus  showing  a difference  of  level  of  954 
metres  overcome  by  inclined  tunnels  and 
by  one  continuous  section  of  rack  grade, 
starting  at  three  kilometres  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  Cumbre  tunnel. 

After  leaving  the  tunnels  the  line  turns 
upon  itself,  and  goes  down  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Aconcagua  with  ordinary  grades, 
though  as  far  as  the  Rio  Blanco  certain 
lengths  of  rack  will  be  introduced,  and 
perhaps  other  lengths  will  be  necessary 
lower  down,  where  the  studies  have  not 
yet  been  completed,  for  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  only  about  twelve  kilometres  of  the 
line  were  laid  from  Los  Andes  up  the 
valley.  On  the  Chilian  side,  however, 
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the  line  will  be  exceedingly  picturesque, 
and  will  pass  several  curious  natural  phe- 
nomena, notably  the  Salto  del  Soldado, 
some  twenty-five  kilometres  from  Santa 
Rosa,  a dike  of  rock  going  right  across 
the  river.  The  back  of  this  dike  seems 
to  ha\re  been  broken  by  volcanic  agency, 
and  the  river  passes  through  it,  as  the 
railway  will  pass  also. 

The  line  on  the  Chilian  side  from  Santa 
Rosa  to  the  frontier  will  measure  65  kilo- 
metres, and  on  the  Argentine  side  from 
the  frontier  to  Mendoza  177  kilometres. 
The  starting-point  at  Mendoza  is  719  me- 
tres above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  start- 
ing-point at  Santa  Rosa  is  820  metres; 
the  highest  summit  level  in  the  Cumbre 
tunnel  is  3189  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  the  ordinary  track  the 
grades  are  25  per  thousand,  or  1 in  40; 
on  the  rack  sections  the  grades  are  8 per 
cent.,  or  1 in  12^.  The  gauge  is  one  me- 
tre, aud  the  minimum  curves  are  100 
metres  radius,  though  the  concession  al- 
lows curves  of  80  metres.  The  adoption 
of  this  narrow  gauge  will  necessitate 
the  transfer  of  goods  and  passengers  at 
Mendoza  and  Los  Andes,  which  is,  of 
course,  a serious  disadvantage;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  enables  the  line  to  be  built 
at  much  less  expense  than  if  a broader 
gauge  were  employed,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  permits  sharp  curves  of  short  ra- 
dius, whereas  a broader  gauge  would  re- 
quire curves  of  250  to  300  metres.  As  the 
line  is  singularly  tortuous  and  the  curves 
innumerable,  this  consideration  of  sharp 
curves  is  very  important. 

As  to  price,  the  engineers  of  the  line 
believe  that  the  transandine  will  be  rela- 
tively cheaper  than  the  Saint  Gotliard; 
the  works  are  being  executed  much  more 
roughly,  it  is  true ; but  all  statements 
on  this  point  would  be  hazardous  and 
premature.  It  suffices  to  say  that  there 
is  money  enough  at  command  to  com- 
plete it  whatever  it  may  cost. 

As  regards  the  Abt  system,  perfected 
by  Roman  Abt,  of  Luzern,  Switzerland, 
and  now  in  use  on  the  Hartz  Railway, 
the  lines  of  Hollenthal  (Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden),  Brunig  (Switzerland),  Vifege  to 
Zermatt,  Bolan  Pass  in  Afghanistan,  in 
Venezuela,  and  on  many  industrial  lines 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Hungary, 
we  need  only  remind  the  reader  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  railway  up  Mount 
Washington,  where  a rack  was  first  em- 
ployed. 


In  order  fully  to  realize  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties of  this  great  transandine  enter- 
prise, one  must  have  beenover  the  ground, 
examined  the  peculiar  dangers  due  to  land- 
slips, torrents,  and  avalanches,  and  passed 
through  the  silent  region  of  eternal  snows 
which  the  line  avoids  by  burying  itself  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  One  must  have 
seen,  too,  the  mountain -side  dotted  with 
long  strings  of  pack- mules,  laden  with 
timber,  iron,  bricks,  and  even  with  their 
own  fodder,  for  everything  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  line  hitherto  has  been 
brought  by  thousands  of  mules  either 
from  Mendoza  or  Los  Andes.  However, 
now  the  works  are  beginning  to  become 
easier.  The  rails  are  being  laid  more  rap- 
idly. This  year  the  track  will  be  avail- 
able up  to  Uspallata.  In  1891  the  station 
of  Punta  de  las  Vacas  will  be  opened  to 
the  public;  while  on  the  Chili  side  the 
line  will  be  ready  for  traffic  as  far  as  Jun- 
cal  at  the  same  date,  and  thus  the  mule 
journey  will  be  reduced  to  a single  day’s 
ride.  Finally,  about  1895,  we  may  hope 
to  see  the  whole  line  in  working  order. 

The  business  prospects  of  the  line  seem 
fair  to  those  who  have  put  money  in  the 
enterprise, the  main  element  of  income  be- 
ing expected  from  passenger  traffic.  At 
present,  during  the  five  summer  months, 
there  is  an  average  of  twenty-five  passen- 
gers a day  crossing  in  each  direction. 
When  the  railway  is  open  this  number 
will  increase  perhaps  tenfold.  A second 
source  of  revenue  will  be  local  traffic  and 
merchandise  between  Chili  and  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces  of  Mendoza,  San  Juan, 
and  San  Luis.  A third  element  of  profit 
is  looked  for  in  the  transport  of  cattle 
from  the  Argentine  to  Chili.  At  present 
some  40,000  to  50,000  head  are  driven  over 
yearly  by  the  Uspallata  Pass,  and  arrive 
in  Chili  mere  skeletons.  These  cattle  have 
to  be  fattened  in  Chilian  “potreros,” 
where  pasture  is  very  dear;  whereas,  by 
the  line,  they  can  be  carried  over  fattened 
and  ready  for  killing.  Fourthly,  it  is 
hoped  that  mines  will  be  discovered  and 
worked  in  the  region  opened  up  by  the 
railway.  As  for  general  merchandise  and 
imported  goods,  the  transandine  will  not 
beabletocom pete  with  steam-boat  freights, 
and  therefore  the  port  of  Valparaiso  will 
retain  all  its  importance. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  two 
rival  transandine  lines  are  already  in  con- 
struction or  projected.  One  is  J.Puelma 
TuppersFerroUarrilTrasandinodelNorte, 
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from  Copiapo  to  Cordoba,  putting  the  Chil- 
ian port  of  Caldera  in  communication  with 
the  Argentine  ports  of  Rosario,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Santa  Fe.  The  other  is  F.  Bus- 
tamante and  Company’s  Ferro-Carril  In- 
terocean ico,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Yum* 
bel,on  the  southern  Chili  line,  crossing  the 
Andes  by  the  Antuco  Pass,  at  a height  of 
less  than  6000  feet,  and  with  ordinary 
grades  of  24  per  cent,  maximum.  This 
line  will  measure  1412  kilometres  of  5^ 
feet  gauge,  the  same  as  the  Chilian  lines 


from  Yumbel  to  Talcahuano  and  Santiago. 
The  construction  of  this  line  is  already 
begun,  and  will  take  some  six  years  to 
complete.  Both  these  railways  will  be  of 
great  utility  and  open  up  vast  regions  to 
agriculture  and  commerce,  but,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prodigious  difficulties 
surmounted  by  bold  and  skilful  engineer- 
ing, they  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
transandine  route  which  I visited  with  so 
much  interest,  and  which  I have  described 
so  inadequately. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

BY  H.  W.  RICHARDSON. 


DR.  FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  census,  published  several  years  ago 
a curious  table,  showing  the  number  of 
pounds  avoirdupois  in  a bushel  of  vari- 
ous commodities  as  determined  by  cus- 
tom and  finally  by  legislation  in  differ- 
ent States  and  Territories  in  this  coun- 
try. He  found  four  different  bushels  of 
corn,  four  of  rye,  five  of  barley,  seven  of 
oats,  and  seven  of  buckwheat.  These 
measures  differed  so  widely  that  1000 
Kansas  bushels  of  barley,  at  48  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  would  become  1500  bushels  in 
New  Orleans,  where  32  pounds  answered 
to  the  same  name;  and  1000  Kansas  bush- 
els of  rye,  at  56  pounds,  would  become 
1750  bushels  in  the  same  market. 

Dr.  Hough  entered  upon  this  inquiry 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  farm  statistics 
to  a uniform  standard.  On  comparing 
other  units  of  measure  as  established  by 
law,  he  found  remarkable  discrepancies 
in  the  measurement  of  staves,  lumber, 
shingles,  and  other  forest  products.  It 
appeared  also  that  a gallon  of  milk  was 
231  cubic  inches  in  Vermont  and  282  cu- 
bic inches  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  Vermont  gallon 
was  the  English  wine  gallon;  the  New 
Hampshire  measure  was  the  ale  or  beer 
gallon. 

What  has  happened  to  the  word  bushel 
in  this  country  has  happened  over  and 
over  to  all  names  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures since  the  world  began.  At  first 
vaguely  indicating  uncertain  quantities, 
they  have  hardened  into  more  precise  but 
different  significations  in  different  places. 
An  acre  was  a field  ( ager ),  meaning  prob- 
ably as  much  land  as  one  plough  would 


turn  in  a day ; and  it  is  perhaps  creditable 
to  the  industry  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
peasantry  that  the  Scotch  acre  is  a fourth 
and  the  Irish  acre  more  than  half  larger 
than  the  English  acre.  A yard  was  the 
length  of  a man’s  girdle;  an  ell,  of  his 
arm;  a fathom,  the  distance  measured  by 
his  arms  outstretched.  An  inch  is  merely 
a numeral,  one-twelfth  ( uncia );  and  an 
ounce  is  the  same  word  brought  across 
the  Channel  by  the  Normans.  The 
French  divided  the  foot  into  thumbs 
(pouces),  just  as  the  charge  in  a gun  is 
sometimes  measured  by  fingers.  Quart 
is  another  numeral,  meaning  a fourth  of 
a gallon ; and  the  gallon  in  France, 
where  it  originated,  was  a grocer’s  box,  no 
more  precise  in  its  dimensions  than  a tea- 
chest  is  now.  A pound  means  simply  a 
weight  (pondus),  and  the  stone  was  equal- 
ly indefinite.  In  Great  Britain  the  legal 
stone  is  now  an  eighth  of  a hundred- 
weight (14  pounds),  but  other  values  re- 
main in  common  use,  as  the  stone  of  24 
pounds  for  wool,  and  the  stone  of  8 pounds 
for  butcher’s  meat. 

The  jewellers  of  the  Middle  Ages  used 
in  their  delicate  scales  the  hard  brown 
seeds  of  the  Moorish  Carob-tree  ( Ceratonia 
siliqua),  and  the  weight  of  diamonds  is 
still  reckoned  by  carats,  each  carat  being 
equal  to  grains  troy.  The  earliest 
attempt  to  regulate  British  weights  and 
measures  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  this  example.  In  1266  it  was  declared 
by  statute  that  “an  English  penny,  called 
a sterling,  round  and  without  any  clip- 
ping, shall  weigh  32  wheat  corns  in  the 
midst  of  the  ear;  and  20  pence  do  make 
an  ounce,  and  112  ounces  one  pound ; and 
8 pounds  do  make  a gallon  of  wine,  and 
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8 gallons  of  wine  do  make  a London 
bushel,  which  is  an  eighth  part  of  a quar- 
ter.” We  have  here  the  basis  of  the 
British  system  of  reckoning  as  it  survives 
today — the  grain,  pennyweight,  ounce, 
pound,  gallon,  bushel,  and  tou,  and  240 
silver  pence  equal  to  a pound  sterling. 
The  British  gallon  is  still  used  for  both 
dry  and  liquid  measure;  and  the  tradi- 
tional relation  between  the  pound  and  the 
gallon  is  set  forth  in  the  old  rhyme,  which 
declares  that 

“ A pint’s  a pound 
The  world  around.” 

In  1324  the  measures  of  length  were  de- 
fined by  a similar  statute  providing  that 
“three  barleycorns,  round  and  dry,  laid 
end  to  end,”  shall  make  1 inch,  12  inches 
a foot,  and  3 feet  a yard. 

The  32  wheat  corns,  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  British  system,  appear  to  have 
weighed  22\  grains  troy,  so  that  the  pound 
of  1266  was  equal  to  5400  grains  troy. 
This  is  the  old  Saxon  pound.  The  pound 
troy  (pound  du  roy *)  is  the  Roman  pound, 
and  was  doubtless  in  use  simultaneously 
with  the  Saxon  pound  for  hundreds  of 
years,  but  is  first  mentioned  in  the  stat- 
utes in  1414,  and  was  ordained  as  the 
standard  weight  for  gold  and  silver  in 
1527.  As  24  grains  make  a pennyweight 
troy,  the  new  pound  contained  5760 
grains,  exceeding  the  old  weight  by  360 
grains,  or  three-quarters  of  an  ounce. 

The  strict  pound  of  12  ounces  was  used 
only  in  weighing  the  precious  metals,  and, 
with  different  subdivisions,  for  the  costly 
drugs  and  medicines  dealt  out  by  apoth- 
ecaries. For  heavy  goods  {avoirs  du 
poids)  a more  liberal  measure  was  given, 
like  the  baker’s  dozen,  and  15  ounces  were 
called  a pound.  In  the  same  way  28 
pounds  were  called  a quarter,  and  112 
pounds  a hundred- weight,  allowance  be- 
ing made  for  waste  or  wrappings.  The 
increase  of  the  pennyweight  to  24  grains 
in  1527  raised  the  value  of  the  ounce  to 
480  grains;  and  accordingly  the  pound  of 
commerce,  containing  15  ounces,  was 
raised  to  7200  grains.  As  250  grains  of 
wine  were  reckoned  equal  to  a cubic  inch, 
the  gallon,  containing  8 of  these  pounds, 
or  57,600  grains,  had  a capacity  of  230.4, 

* This  is  a conjectural  explanation.  Another 
opinion  is  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
monkish  name  for  London,  Troy  Novant,  and  means 
merely  London  weight.  According  to  a third  theo- 
ry, it  was  imported  from  ancient  fairs  at  Troyes, 
France,  where  the  Roman  pound  was  doubtless 
used. 


or  in  even  numbers  231  cubic  inches. 
This  is  the  wine  gallon  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States.  The  ale  or  beer  gallon,  of 
282  cubic  inches,  was  originally  a mea- 
sure containing  8 pounds  of  wheat  at  204 
grains  to  the  cubic  inch. 

The  name  avoirdupois  was  transferred 
at  a very  early  date  from  the  heavy  goods, 
which  it  indicated,  to  the  system  by  which 
they  were  weighed.  It  occurs  first  in  the 
statutes  of  1335  and  1353.  The  early 
pound  of  15  ounces  of  450  grains  each — 
6750  grains — was  raised  by  law,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  7200  grains,  making  16  of 
the  old  ounces.  In  practice,  however,  the 
pound  seems  to  have  fallen  below  this 
standard  to  about  7000  grains,  and  this 
weight  was  finally  declared  to  be  a pound 
avoirdupois,  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  or 
sixteenth  of  the  pound,  being  thus  reduced 
to  437£  grains. 

Here  were  two  pounds,  two  gallons, and, 
to  complete  the  confusion,  two  miles — the 
statute  mile  of  1760  yards,  originally  a 
thousand  paces  (mille  passuum),  and  the 
nautical  mile  of  2025  yards,  or  about  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  a degree  on  the  equator. 
Double  units  of  length,  capacity,  and 
weight,  with  fluctuating  values  and  vary- 
ing subdivisions,  thus  passed  under  iden- 
tical names. 

The  nautical  mile,  adopted  by  naviga- 
tors for  convenience,  was  the  first  standard 
based  upon  any  permanent  dimension  in 
nature,  and  this  was  a comparatively  rude 
approximation.  When  the  Royal  Society 
took  up  this  subject,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the 
earth’s  circumference  with  precision  was 
regarded  as  practically  insurmountable; 
but  the  pendulum,  first  used  in  making 
clocks  in  1680,  was  then  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  society,  and  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  beating  seconds  in  a vacuum 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  latitude  of 
London  was  found  to  be  as  exact  a quan- 
tity as  could  be  desired,  measuring  39.14 
inches.  A standard  yard  was  constructed 
for  the  Royal  Society  upon  this  basis  in 
1742,  but  was  not  recognized  by  Parlia- 
ment until  1824. 

The  English  colonists  in  America 
brought  with  them  the  complex  and  un- 
stable British  system ; but  in  1786  the  deci- 
mal scheme  of  Federal  money  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  a sim- 
ilar reformation  of  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measures  was  next  in  order.  Presi- 
dent Washington  called  attention  to  this 
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subject  in  his  message  to  the  first  Con- 
gress assembled  under  the  Constitution ; 
and  in  1790  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  request  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  submitted  a luminous 
and  instructive  report.*  He  proposed  for 
the  standard  of  measure,  not  a pendulum, 
but  a uniform  cylindrical  rod,  beating 
seconds  at  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of 
45°,  at  a uniform  temperature.  Such  a 
rod  would  be  a third  longer  than  a pen- 
dulum, and  Mr.  Jefferson  computed  its 
length  to  be  58.72  inches.  If  it  was  de- 
sired to  retain  the  old  units,  only  defining 
and  fixing  them  at  a uniform  value,  he 
recommended  that  the  rod  be  divided  into 
587.2  parts,  called  lines,  10  of  which 
should  make  an  inch;  270  cubic  inches  to 
make  a gallon ; and  a cube  of  rain-water 
measuring  one- tenth  of  a foot  on  each 
edge  to  make  an  ounce.  The  ounce  thus 
obtained  would  correspond  nearly  to  the 
avoirdupois  ounce,  and  troy- weight  was  to 
be  discarded. 

If  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a thor- 
ough reformation  of  the  system,  reducing 
all  the  tables  to  a decimal  ratio,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  another  plan,  by  which  the 
second  rod  was  to  be  divided  into  five 
feet,  each  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  old  measure  of  the  same 
name.  The  cubic  foot  was  to  be  a bush- 
el, and  the  cubic  inch  of  rain-water  an 
ounce.  These  units  were  fitted  into  as- 
cending and  descending  decimal  tables. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  anticipated  the 
metric  system  afterward  adopted  in 
France,  and  had  even  chosen  the  word 
metre  for  the  inch  cube  containing  an 
ounce  of  rain-water. 

Before  this  report  was  sent  to  Congress 
news  came  of  Sir  John  Miller’s  speech  in 
Parliament  on  the  same  subject,  and  a 
printed  copy  of  a proposition  submitted 
to  the  French  Assembly  by  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand, then  Bishop  of  Autun,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
view  of  these  proceedings  Mr.  Jefferson 
advised  that  no  immediate  action  be  tak- 
en upop  the  report.  A Parliamentary 
committee  on  the  standards  of  weight 
and  measure  was  afterward  appointed  in 
England,  but  accomplished  nothing.  In 
France,  Talleyrand  was  President  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  his  proposition 
was  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the 
metric  system. 

Talleyrand  proposed  to  adopt  the  pen- 

* Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson , vol.  vii.,  p.  472. 


dulum  beating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of 
45°  as  a natural  and  invariable  basis  of 
linear  measure,  and  to  provide  for  the 
determination  of  its  exact  length  by  a sci- 
entific commission  composed  of  members 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The 
invitation  was  declined  by  the  British 
government,  whereupon  MM.  Borda,  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet, 
of  the  French  Academy,  five  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  in  Europe,  were 
appointed  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry, 
with  discretion  to  choose,  as  the  basis  of 
the  system,  the  pendulum,  an  arc  of  the 
equator,  or  an  arc  of  a meridian.  They 
were  assisted  subsequently  by  delegates 
from  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  1791 
the  commission  reported  in  favor  of  one 
ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant  of  a terres- 
trial meridian  as  the  standard  unit  of 
length.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
Delambre  and  Mechain  were  employed 
for  seven  years  in  measuring  accurately 
an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  with  precision 
the  length  of  the  unit  thus  selected,  which 
is  called  a metre , and  was  found  to  be 
39.37079  inches.  The  unit  of  volume  is  a 
litre , a cubical  vessel  measuring  one-tenth 
of  a metre  on  its  edges,  and  holding  a 
trifle  more  than  a quart.  A litre  con- 
tains 2.20  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water,  and  a thousandth  part  of  this 
weight — 15.43  grains  troy — is  a gramme , 
the  unit  of  weight.  On  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, 1793,  this  system  was  adopted  with 
a provisional  value  for  the  metre.  In 
June,  1800,  the  international  commission 
proceeded  in  a body  to  the  Palace  of  Ar- 
chives in  Paris,  and  there  deposited  the 
standard  metre  and  kilogramme  (1000 
grammes)  of  platinum,  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  law  in  1801.  The  old  system 
was  allowed  to  continue  in  retail  trade 
until  1840,  when  it  was  outlawed,  though 
for  twenty  years  longer  the  old  names 
were  commonly  used.  In  practice,  the 
kilo  (kilogramme)  has  become  the  unit  of 
weight  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the 
elaborate  system  of  nomenclature  invent- 
ed at  the  outset  has  been  simplified  by 
omitting  the  hectogrammes  and  myria- 
grammes , just  as  eagles  and  dimes  are 
omitted  in  reckoning  American  money. 

The  subject  continued  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  Congress  from 
time  to  time  for  many  years;  and  in  1821 
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John  Quincy  Adatiis,  Secretary  of  State, 
made  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  “pro- 
ceedings in  foreign  countries  for  estab- 
lishing uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. ” This  learned  but  prolix  and 
obscure  document  appears  to  have  dis- 
couraged further  investigation.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Adams,  while  expressing  great  ad- 
miration for  the  French  system,  advised 
that  “no  innovation  upon  the  existing 
weights  and  measures  should  be  attempt- 
ed ” without  the  concurrence  of  England, 
then  as  now  the  country  with  which  our 
commercial  relations  were  most  impor- 
tant. He  recommended,  however,  that  the 
Executive  be  authorized  to  open  communi- 
cation upon  this  subject  with  the  European 
nations  where  we  have  accredited  minis- 
ters and  agents. 

So  no  system  of  weights  and  measures 
was  formally  adopted  by  Congress.  In 
1832,  on  complaint  that  the  custom-house 
scales  and  measures  were  not  uniform, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McLane, 
ordered  that  the  wine  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches  and  the  Winchester  bushel  of 
2150.42  cubic  inches  be  adopted  as  stand- 
ards of  capacity,  and  that  uniform  and 
accurate  series  of  weights  and  measures 
be  supplied  to  all  the  custom-houses.  In 
1836  Congress  directed  similar  standards 
to  be  sent  to  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States.  The  system  in  use  in  the  United 
States  thus  rests  upon  a Treasury  regula- 
tion, subsequently  recognized  by  a joint 
resolution  of  Congress.  The  troy  pound 
was  made  the  standard  of  coinage  in.1828; 
but  no  other  compulsory  standard  has 
been  established  in  this  country. 

The  Winchester  bushel  and  the  wine 
gallon  adopted  by  Secretary  McLane  were 
the  British  standard  measures  established 
in  1701  and  1706.  But  in  1824  an  act  of 
Parliament  fixed  the  capacity  of  the  Brit- 
ish imperial  gallon  at  ten  pounds  avoir- 
dupois of  distilled  water,  or  277.27  cubic 
inches,  and  the  contents  of  the  imperial 
bushel  of  eight  gallons  became  2218.19 
cubic  inches.  By  taking  the  old  instead 
of  the  new  measures,  Secretary  McLane 
destroyed  the  uniformity  which  Mr. 
Adams  had  been  so  anxious  to  maintain, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  in 
liquids  and  grains  has  since  been  subject 
to  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a dif- 
ference in  standards  of  measurement. 

Meanwhile  the  metric  system  since  its 
complete  adoption  by  France  in  1840  lias 
made  its  way  rapidly  over  a great  part  of 


the  civilized  world.  The  original  system 
was  made  obligatory  by  Belgium  in  1856, 
by  Spain  in  1859,  by  Italy  in  1863.  by 
Portugal  in  1868,  by  the  Netherlands  in 
1870,  by  Austria  in  1876,  and  came  into 
use  in  Sweden  in  1883.  In  the  Neth- 
erlands the  metric  units,  bearing  old 
names,  were  adopted  as  long  ago  as  1830* 
but  the  French  names  have  been  used 
since  1870.  A pound  equal  to  half  a kilo- 
gramme was  made  obligatory  by  Switz- 
erland in  1858,  and  became  the  national 
weight  of  Germany  the  same  year.  This 
metric  pound  had  been  adopted  by  the 
German  Customs  Union  in  1854,  and  was 
made  the  standard  for  German  coinage  in 
1857.  The  same  weight  was  adopted  by 
Denmark  in  1863,  and  for  coinage  by  the 
Scandinavian  coin  convention  of  1872. 
In  Brazil  the  French  system  has  been  in 
force  since  1874;  it  has  also  been  adopted 
by  Mexico  and  other  Central  and  South 
American  states,  but  has  not  come  into 
common  use.  Iu  Great  Britain  since 
1864,  and  in  the  United  States  since  1866. 
the  use  of  metric  weights  and  measures 
has  been  permitted,  but  is  not  required. 
In  British  India  the  kilogramme  was 
adopted  as  the  unit  of  weight,  and  a kilo- 
gramme of  wrater  as  the  unit  of  capacity, 
in  1871.  It  is  understood  that  Russia  is 
prepared  to  adopt  the  metric  system  when- 
ever England  sets  the  example. 

An  analysis  of  the  imports  into  this 
country,  with  reference  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, shows  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
commerce  is  still  with  nations  which  do 
not  use  the  metric  system. 

The  countries  in  which  the  system  is 
“legalized”  are  Great  Britain  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  in  these  coun- 
tries it  is  not  practically  used.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  a change  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
our  commerce  is  concerned. 

Nevertheless  the  convenience  of  the 
decimal  system  is  certain  to  recommend 
it  to  general  favor  in  the  end.  The  prices 
of  stocks  are  quoted  in  the  London  market 
in  cents,  and  British  merchants  reckon 
their  profits  as  well  as  their  interest  ac- 
counts by  a decimal  scale.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Bank  of  England  and  some  of 
the  English  railroad  corporations  have 
adopted  the  decimal  system  in  keeping 
their  accounts.  A new  British  coin  worth 
one-tenth  of  a pound  has  been  struck.  In 
the  custom-houses  in  this  country  the 
yardstick  is  divided  into  tenths  and  hun- 
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dredths.  Surveyors  and  engineers  divide 
the  foot  into  tenths.  In  the  great  ma- 
chine-shops the  inch  is  divided  in  the 
same  way.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  land-surveyors  have  used  Gunter’s 
chain,  which  measures  the  side  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre,  and  is  subdivided  into 
one  hundred  links.  One  after  another 
all  the  standards  of  measurement  have 
been  decimally  divided,  and  these  subdi- 
visions, once  adopted,  have  never  been 
abandoned. 

The  logical  end  of  this  process  must  be 
the  adoption  of  a complete  decimal  scheme, 
and  there  is  none  except  the  metric  sys- 
tem. It  may  be,  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
claimed,  that  the  metre  is  nearly  a two- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  geographical  dimension  it  was  intend- 
ed to  represent.  This  is  a question  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  cannot  be 
absolutely  determined;  but  it  is  also  a 
question  wholly  unimportant.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  the  metre  is  the  dis- 
tance between  two  lines  marked  on  a bar 
of  platinum  deposited  in  Paris.  This  dis- 
tance is  the  basis  of  an  ingenious  and 


simple  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  is  gradually  coming  into  use  all 
over  the  world.  Because  it  promises  to 
become  a universal  system,  it  deserves  the 
attention  which  it  has  always  received  in 
this  country.  It  is  already  employed  in 
assaying  at  the  mint,  and  in  the  work  of 
the  coast  survey, except  for  soundings, and 
is  preferred  for  many  scientific  investiga- 
tions requiring  exact  measurement.  The 
Postal  Convention  of  1863,  to  which  the 
United  States  became  a party,  fixed  the 
weight  of  international  letters  for  a single 
rate  of  postage  at  15  grammes.  The  law 
of  1866  gave  the  5-cent  nickel  coin  a met- 
ric weight  of  5 grammes,  and  in  1873  the 
weight  of  the  silver  half-dollar  was  fixed 
at  12^  grammes,  the  quarter-doll ar  at  6£ 
grammes,  and  the  dime  at  grammes.* 

The  metric  system  lias  now  an  abode  on 
neutral  ground,  under  the  protection  and 
direction  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  and 
populous  nations  in  the  world.  It  is  no 
longer  French,  but  international. 

* Two  half-dollars,  four  quarters,  or  ten  dimes  of 
this  coinage  are  exactly  equivalent  to  five  francs 
of  French  silver. 


FROM  A BATTLEMENT  OF  ROSES. 

BY  S.  P.  McLEAN  GREENE. 


THE  colonel  bore  the  scars  of  his  wars 
upon  his  black,  weather  - beaten, 
bearded  face. 

Mrs.  Lestrande,  with  the  smooth,  un- 
blemished features  of  an  angel,  bore  hers 
not  less  deeply,  as  is  the  manner  of  wo- 
men, in  her  gentle  heart. 

She  was  a widow,  still  young,  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  and,  after  hardships  so  in- 
tense that  they  were  even  dramatic,  the 
heiress,  by  a sudden  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune,  to  considerable  wealth. 

Sometimes  at  night  the  memory  of  a 
weak,  wild,  cruel  love  that  had  killed  joy 
and  hope  and  mortal  faith  in  her,  strange, 
heavy  ways  travelled,  desperate  heart- 
break, tears,  a little  grave  far  away,  were 
like  a physical  weight  sinking  her,  so 
that  she  woke  gasping,  struggling  after 
the  feeble,  almost  escaped  breath.  Her 
physician  assured  her  that,  with  so  strong 
and  vigorous  a woman,  this  affection 
would  disappear  with  time.  And  by  day 
Mrs.  Lestrande  certainly  neither  fainted 
nor  wrung  her  hands,  but  walked  stately 
and  smiled  swreetly,  though  oftenest  now, 
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it  must  be  said,  with  a touch  of  pensive- 
ness. 

The  proud  woman’s  heart  had  been 
honestly  broken.  She  had  faith  in  God 
and  duty,  but  none  in  humanity  or  hu- 
man love,  except  as  it  takes  the  pitying 
form  of  the  mother  to  the  child. 

She  solemnly  believed  that  there  was 
no  happiness  in  life,  at  least  for  her,  ex- 
cept a certain  amount  of  intellectual  en- 
joyment, and  the  ever-subdued  and  quiet 
happiness  of  doing  good,  though  her  un- 
conscious smile  was  still  like  the  ripple 
of  summer  brooks  and  sunshine. 

In  this  latter  feature  she  resembled  the 
colonel,  whose  dark  face  became  beauti- 
ful under  this  spiritual  irradiation,  and 
whose  keen  eyes,  that  had  been  red  with 
the  fire  of  battle,  usually  filled  with  tears 
when  addressing  especially  either  a wo- 
man or  a child. 

The  colonel,  with  others  of  the  Torpedo 

delegation  at  W , occupied  a central 

table  at  the  small  and  select  hotel,  the 
Walsingham.  Here  the  advent  of  a new- 
comer was  remarked,  the  departure  of 
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an  old  guest  a matter  of  general  interest. 
So  when  Mrs.  Lestrande  sailed  into  the 
break  fast- room  with  that  peculiar  spirit- 
ed bearing  which  some  creatures  of  fine 
breeding  have,  even  through  the  lowest 
throes  of  misfortune — but  now  appearing 
as  altogether  unscathed  and  adorable  as 
a perfumed  morning  flower  — and  was 
ushered  to  a table  tacitly  understood  to 
be  that  of  the  wealthy  elite  of  the  house, 
the  colonel,  with  the  others,  watched  her 
advent. 

But  he  could  muse  at  her  more  indif- 
ferently, and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
far  tenderer  indulgence,  than  the  others 
dreamed  of.  Battered  old  war-horse,  as 
he  called  himself,  what  had  he  to  do  with 
choice  exotics  like  this  yonder,  only  to 
admire  them,  as  he  had  a hero’s  heart  for 
all  weakness  and  beauty?  “Ah,  so  vain, 
weak,  irresponsible,  heartless,  all  of  them, 
even  the  loveliest!”  mused  the  colonel, 
very  kindly.  “Well,  so  they  should  be, 
since  so  they  are.” 

He  sighed,  realizing  that  such  softness 
and  beauty  had  not  been  for  a lot  like 
his. 

When,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  inher- 
ited them,  he  had  lost  through  the  war 
his  magnificent  estates  in  the  South,  his 
fiancee , the  sprightly  and  accomplished 
Miss  Lynch,  had  deserted  him,  and  he 
had  never  found  it  in  his  heart  to  re- 
proach her. 

Since  then  he  had  led  a life  singular,  of 
adventure  without  reproach,  had  held  the 
Indians  at  bay  among  the  struggling  set- 
tlers of  the  West,  had  sought  to  redeem 
his  own  fortunes  in  the  natural  wealth  of 
those  wilds,  but  fortune  had  not  yet  sailed 
into  his  broad,  patient  hand. 

“Home -rule,  sir!”  said  the  colonel, 
rousing  from  his  reverie  at  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  delegation  at  his  table. 
“Ay,  sir,  we’ll  have  home-rule  at  Torpe- 
do, or  I’ll  make  that  Territory  from  its  ut- 
most boundary  at  Whistlecave  to  the  low- 
est strata  of  rock  at  Slamledge  a — ” 

“ He-ah  ! he-ah  !”  softly  ejaculated  in  a 
derisive  wrhisper  a gilded  youth  at  the  Le- 
strande table,  who  had  recently  elected  to 
be  an  athlete,  and  whose  skin  showed  as 
mistily  tanned  as  an  infant’s  after  its  first 
sunbath  — “he-ah!  he-ah!  Colonel  Milth, 
the  wah-horth,  is  about  to  discourth.” 

“Colonel  Miles  could  put  you  in  his 
pocket,  little  sonny;  he  could  eat  you 
without  winking,”  replied  a young  girl 
of  the  period,  w ho  sat  boldly  opposite  the 


gilded  youth,  and  addressed  him  with  the 
easy  familiarity  of  long  family  acquaint- 
anceship. ‘‘He  could  blow  you  away 
with  a breath  of  his  mighty  nostrils,  my 
baby  Sullivan.  I adore  the  colonel.  So 
mind  the  whale  bait.  Belay  there!”  she 
added,  gutturally,  with  a rather  loud  sea 
inflection. 

This  young  lady’s  usual  monitress 
was  not  down  to  breakfast.  The  gilded 
youth  snickered. 

“My  dears!”  said  the  youth’s  mother, 
gravely.  “The  Senator,  your  father,”  she 
added,  addressing  the  young  man,  “dur- 
ing his  lifetime  knew,  and  was  a very, 
very  fond  friend  of  Colonel  Miles.  He 
first  knew  him  during  his  more  fortunate 
days,  but  always  your  father  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  one  hero  he  knew  sans 
penr  et  sans  reproche— without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  my  dears,”  translated 
the  good  lady,  simply. 

The  gilded  youth  and  the  bold  girl 
snickered  more  unrestrainedly. 

“My  dears!”  again  said  the  good  lady. 

“Won’t  you  join  our  kindergarten, 
Mrs.  Lestrande  ?”  said  the  wicked  girl. 

Mrs.  Lestrande  smiled  kindly,  even 
wistfully.  She  remembered  another  light 
heart,  just  so  reckless  and  gay  of  speech 
before  sorrows  smote  her,  and  turned  to 
converse  with  the  elder  woman. 

The  table  was  long  and  narrow.  The 
wicked  girl  bent  a little  forward  and 
whispered  to  the  Apollo  of  the  sun-bath : 
“ I think  Mrs.  Lestrande  is  exquisite.  I’m 
going  to  write  to  papa.  I’ve  always 
wanted  a mother-in-law.  Tra!  la!  Baby 
Sullivan.” 

“I’ll  thank  you  to  wait  till  I’ve  pro- 
poth  to  her  myself.  You  don’t  seem  to 
know  that  I’ve  been  thmitten — deeply 
th mitten.  Yeth,  indeed.  Tra!  la!” 

“You?  My  goodness!  You’re  en- 
gaged to  me!  Where’s  your  new  ivorv- 
mounted  notebook  that  I gave  you 
Christmas,  I should  like  to  know  ? Well, 
that's  cool!  Tra!  la!” 

“Am  I?  That’ll  a blow;  but  if  I’ve 
noted  it  down,  I’m  doomth.” 

Here  the  sea  of  debate  was  heard  to  be 
surging  up  again  at  the  table  of  the  Tor- 
pedo delegation,  where  the  great,  broad- 
chested,  genial  colonel  seemed  to  be 
struggling  from  day  to  day  with  a por- 
tion of  the  general  race  of  pygmies  and 
their  infinitesimal  codes  and  opinions. 

“Why  shouldn’t  he  get  a divorce?” 
the  voice  of  a Torpedo  judge  was  heard 
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squeaking,  rather  excited  and  high.  * * She 
was  insane,  sir.1’ 

44  Insane,  sir!  Get  a divorce  from  a 
woman  because  she  became  insane,  sir? 
My  God,  sir!” 

Never  had  the  voice  of  the  colonel 
roared  through  the  room  at  quite  such 
a tremendous  pitch.  All  conversation 
ceased  as  at  some  natural  calamity  of  the 
elements.  The  Apollo  of  the  sun-bath 
glanced  down  with  rolling  eyes  to  see  if 
the  dishes  were  safe.  The  colonel  him- 
self had  risen,  and  his  great  boots  thun- 
dered out  of  the  room,  unheard  by  him- 
self or  any  of  his  audience. 

Mrs.  Lestrande’s  big,  handsome  eyes  di- 
lated with  the  sudden  fear  or  joy  or  won- 
der of  the  fawn,  who,  stopping  to  drink 
by  a quiet  rill,  lifts  its  head  to  scent  new 
tumult  in  the  air. 

It  was  an  altogether  singular  look,  and 
remarked  as  of  more  interest  to  him  than 
anything  else  in  the  room  by  the  Hon. 
Carl  Cedric,  who  sat  at  Mrs.  Lestrande's 
side. 

This  scion  of  distinguished  worldly  for- 
tune and  vast  wealth,  with  his  slender, 
virile  little  form,  and  close-cut,  reddish- 
gray  hair  and  mustache,  was  regarding 
her  with  an  amused  smile  in  his  keen,  ap- 
proving eyes. 

As  Mrs.  Lestrande  became  conscious  of 
his  look,  a very  beautiful  and  a strangely 
angry  flush  overspread  her  startled  fea- 
tures. 

“The  colonel— Colonel  Miles,”  Carl 
Cedric  hastened  to  say,  with  gentle  cour- 
tesy, as  if  his  smiling  thought  had  been 
only  of  him,  “our— a — noble  war-horse, 
as  he  truly  is,  is  too— a— rabid,  too  imprac- 
ticable. He  wastes  himself  in  great  ideal 
directions,  instead  of  spreading  himself 
out  more  equably,  as  it  were,  and  as  would 
prove  of  infinitely  more  advantage  to 
himself.” 

“A  rare  fault,  surely,”  said  Mrs.  Le- 
strande, with  extraordinary  quickness. 
“ Do  you  condemn  it  in  him  ?” 

Cedric  had  withdrawn  his  eyes,  where 
the  quiet  smile  still  lingered.  He  had 
learned  her  story.  Duty  covering  the 
errors  of  a rashly  chosen,  bitterly  appoint- 
ed way,  sorrow  bearing  through  weary, 
hopeless  days  the  wounds  inflicted  by  a 
character  of  terrible  selfish  weakness  and 
cruelty,  all  the  more  terrible  and  cruel 
for  being  hid  in  a form  of  manly  strength 
and  beauty. 

Women  should  not  go  through  such 


trials,  Cedric  thought;  they  were  dam- 
aging and  unbecoming;  but  this  one  had 
somehow  come  out  of  the  fire  with  an  en- 
thralling grace  and  a strange  power  to 
interest  him. 

He,  for  his  part,  was  used  to  felicitating 
himself  on  being  “the  great  catch”  un- 
caught, though  he  was  not  unwilling,  after 
all,  to  be  mated,  should  ever  Heaven  send 
a female  example  perfect  enough  and  fair 
enough  in  his  way.  And  to  have  made 
up  his  regal  mind  at  last  to  pursue  a wo- 
man 44  with  a history”! 

But  Cedric  was  duly  conscious  that 
should  this  rare  creature’s  grace  or  en- 
chantment fail  at  any  point,  his  admira- 
tion and  pursuit  must  necessarily  languish 
of  themselves,  as  they  had  already  done 
in  so  many  fatal  instances. 

44  What  I condemn,”  he  said,  lowering 
the  impressive  voice  that  could  thrill  a 
Senate,  “most  of  all  in  my  sex  is— any— 
cruelty — practised  toward  woman.  What 
I admire  most  of  all  in  yours,  Mrs.  Le- 
strande, an  acquaintance  of  some  two 

weeks  at  S , fortunately  taken  up 

again  here — ” 

He  paused  with  perfect  self-command  ; 
his  deep  voice,  his  lordly  promise  of  tone 
and  manner,  left  a thousand  things  to  be 
imagined,  and  conveyed  more  than  any 
words,  as  Cedric  had  intended. 

Mrs.  Lestrande’s  alert,  deer -like  atti- 
tude grew  suddenly  pale  and  weary. 
44  You  are  very  kind,”  murmured  this 
poor  wretch  with  a history,  but  mentally 
gritted  her  teeth  and  referred  to  an  ex- 
pression of  her  unchastened  youth.  Very 
well,  my  lord,  but  “I’ll  see  you  hanged 
first.” 

She  had  recovered  her  usual  composure 
of  manner. 

“This  poor  general— colonel,  I mean — 
Colonel  Miles,  of  Torpedo — will  he  get,  do 
you  thiuk,  the  Governorship  of  Torpe- 
do ?” 

“ Impossible !”  Cedric’s  reserved  smile 
became  obviously  humorous.  “ He  would 
be  leading  out  the  male  resources  of  the 
Territory  to  take  arms  against  the  wrongs 
and  crying  evils  of  mankind,  a composite 
4 Knights  of  the  Holy  Cross  ’ or  4 Salvation 
Army.’  Really  something  just  about  as 
impersonal  and  chimerical.  He’s  a noble 
old  boy,  you  know-all  very  beautiful, 
but  always  this  danger  of  drifting  into  the 
ideally  impracticable.  No,  they  won't 
appoint  him;  not  the  least  chance  of  it. 
It’s  really  unfair  in  some  ways,  for  he 
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has  constructed  and  managed  the  whole 
affair  thus  far,  and  well,  too — well,  too.” 

Of  political  matters  Carl  Cedric  drank 
from  the  fountain-head,  aud  his  report 
was  august  as  law  itself.  “This  is  confi- 
dential, of  course,”  he  added,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Lestrande’s  heart  beat  with  an  im- 
pulse she  could  hardly  control.  “What 
a pity,  his  staying  on  here  and  working 
so  earnestly  for  it!”  She  spoke  sweetly, 
indifferently,  with  that  strange  heat  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  raging  within 
her.  That  this  younger  man,  whose  life 
had  been  all  endowed  wealth  and  loud 
success,  should  speak  with  smiling  final- 
ity of  the  lion  in  the  toils  of  his  “lost 
causes” ! 

“And  would  he,”  she  added — “that 
blatant  remark,  you  know,  that  recent 
thunder-storm  about  the  insane  wife — 
would  he  stand  a test  like  that,  too?” 

“‘Blatant!’  Really,  excuse  me,  Mrs. 
Lestrande,  but  that  is  exceedingly  inapt 
as  applied  to  the  colonel.  He’s  genuine, 
poor  fellow ; he’s  true— steel-t rue.  In  one 
sense  I never  knew  quite  such  a man.  I 
make  no  doubt  how  he  would  have  treat- 
ed a wife  under  any  circumstances  of  mis- 
fortune, since  he  did  even  that  very  thing 
referred  to  for  a half-brother,  who  became 
demented  through  their  troubles  and  losses 
in  the  South.  The  colonel  gave  a good 
part  of  his  life  for  him,  guarded  him,  sup- 
ported him,  put  all  that  could  be  of  com- 
fort, yes,  of  joy — for  the  fellow  is  radiant 
inside,  though  he  looks  like  a charcoal 
pit  burner— yes,  of  joy  into  his  life  to  the 
last.” 

Who  ever  got  the  better  of  sweet,  de- 
ceitful woman?  With  that  simple  word 
“blatant”  on  her  innocent  lips,  Mrs. 
Lestrande  had  got  much  that  she  wanted 
to  know,  and  in  her  triumph  was  thor- 
oughly master  of  herself. 

“ ‘ impracticable ! Beautiful  indeed !’  ” 
she  said,  with  a look  of  bewildering  grace 
at  Cedric.  ‘ ‘ Let  us  all  be  beautiful , then, 
and  die.” 

“Nay,”  said  Cedric,  rising  by  her  side 
with  a bow  of  stateliest  courtesy.  “I 
know  only  one  beautiful,  and  she  must 
live.” 

All  day  long  at  her  various  duties  and 
recreations,  like  a rock  looming  up  per- 
sistently in  the  sea  of  her  lost  human 
faith,  the  colonel’s  great  form  rose  be- 
fore Mrs.  Lestrande,  and  the  solemn,  be- 
nign tempest  of  his  voice  rang  in  her 
ears. 


“ Impossible ! Not  the  least  chance  in 
the  world.”  She  heard  Cedric’s  even 
tones,  and  saw  the  sorrow  of  another  for- 
lorn hope  deepen  on  that  kind,  scarred, 
weather-beaten  face. 

At  dinner  she  came  down  all  in  white. 
She  dressed  with  a sort  of  passionate  ardor, 
as  though  about  to  encounter  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  holy. 

Colonel  Miles  was  not  at  table  with 
the  Torpedo  delegation.  Mrs.  Lestrande 
was  absent,  pensive  in  manner. 

Cedric,  who  had  expected  a tasteful 
pyrotechnic  display  of  bright  looks  and 
persuasive  accents  as  the  result  of  the 
hopes  he  had  held  out  in  the  morning,  was 
agreeably  disappointed,  and  accepted  her 
mood  with  respectful  admiring  sympathy. 
“She  is  the  one,” he  said,  conclusively,  to 
his  austere  consciousness. 

The  colonel  had  been  working  late  at 
the  Capitol.  Mrs.  Lestrande  had  left  the 
dining-room  when  he  entered.  There 
were  stragglers  here  and  there  lingering 
over  their  dessert.  The  Torpedo  judge 
was  among  them. 

“Where,”  said  the  colonel,  looking  up 
without  rancor  from  his  lukewarm  soup, 
a reflection  on  his  face  of  the  same  genial, 
indulgent  look  with  which  he  had  mused 
in  that  direction  in  the  morning — “where 
is  the  girl  who  sat  over  there  this  morn- 
ing ? Not  gone  yet,  surely  ?” 

“No,”  answered  the  caustic  voice  of 
the  judge.  “She’s  got  the  great  Cedric 
in  tow,  and  he’s  nibbling  at  last.  Girl! 
She’s  well  graduated,  I can  tell  you,  with 
a full  diploma,  and  a widow  besides;  but 
Cedric  will  soon  mend  all  that.” 

The  colonel  sighed  with  a smile  on  his 
lips.  Things  that  a man  knows  are  not 
for  him  he  may  admire  religiously,  nev- 
ertheless, and  he  had  noticed  Mrs.  Le- 
strande for  her  singular  grace  and  beau- 
ty. He  would  have  liked  to  have  her 
there  to  look  at  again  this  evening,  though 
he  had  been  so  engaged  at  the  Capitol  he 
had  not  thought  of  it  before. 

He  took  the  evening  newspapers  from 
his  pocket  and  went  up  stairs  with  them. 
At  the  parlors  he  paused  a moment. 
There  was  a voice  he  knew  by  instinct 
singing  inside — a voice  of  no  great  com- 
pass nor  of  any  operatic  affectations,  but 
tender,  thrilling,  sweet  to  a man’s  iumost 
soul. 

Mrs.  Lestrande,  seated  with  her  back 
toward  him  at  the  piano,  became  con- 
scious of  the  colonel’s  form  looming  up 
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at  the  door.  The  Apollo  of  the  sun-bath 
was  turning  the  leaves  of  her  music.  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  her  pensive,  inno- 
cent smile.  He  bent  over  her. 

“Call  in,”  she  said,  softly,  44  the  Tor- 
pedo— its  representative,  I mean  — the — 
the  colonel,  is  he  not?  Introduce  him. 
Human  nature  is  our  study,  you  know,” 
— her  hands  meantime  conjuring  up  the 
mistiest  veil  of  music  from  the  keys. 

44  Why,  thertainly,”  said  Apollo. 

The  colonel  was  turning  wistfully 
away.  Apollo  brought  him  up. 

Mrs.  Lestrande  rose.  She  wanted  to 
make  the  colonel’s  heart  beat  by  that  ges- 
ture of  rising  and  moving  to  a sofa  near, 
and  making  room  for  him  beside  her. 
Women  have  a way  of  accomplishing 
such  designs;  but  if  the  colonel’s  heart 
was  stirred,  he  had  learned  so  to  wrest 
his  emotions  into  impersonal  directions 
that  though  his  eyes  filled  as  usual  in 
contemplating  her  weak  and  lovely  sex, 
it  was  with  admiration  and  pity  for  her 
more  even  than  with  his  own  longing. 

Mrs.  Lestrande  was  conscious  that  the 
colonel  held  his  papers  negligently  in  his 
broad  hand;  that  his  boots  occupied  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  floor  before 
them,  and  were  dusty.  This  was  seen 
vaguely  through  the  sense  that  she  was 
very  contented  and  happy,,  and  that  she 
had  somehow  known  the  colonel  through 
a great  many  years. 

Confidence  under  these  circumstances 
seemed  hardly  necessary,  but  it  was  de- 
lightful to  know  how  gentle  and  low  he 
could  make  his  great  voice,  enough  so 
that  only  they  two  should  hear. 

She  won  a little  of  his  story  from  him: 
she  had  grown  artful  that  evening  to  the 
very  point  of  inspiration.  Cedric  thought 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  timid  or  so 
beautiful. 

The  colonel,  thus  played  upon,  related 
some  of  his  adventures  dryly,  with  all  the 
heroisms  left  out.  It  was  different  when 
Mrs.  Lestrande  spoke;  his  listening  face 
beamed,  and  he  seemed  to  swell  visibly 
with  sorrow  and  compassion. 

“ Am  I mad  ?”  thought  the  woman ; but 
the  bliss  and  rest  of  it  swayed  her  with  a 
hidden  ecstasy  beyond  her  volition.  It 
was  bliss  if  he  questioned  her;  it  made 
her  heart  beat  wildly.  She  hinted,  she 
even  spoke  of  things  long  sealed  upon  her 
lips  to  any  soul,  and  that  she  had  believed 
long  buried  and  put  safely  away.  Once 
her  lips  grew  dry,  and  a sob  choked  in 


her  throat.  44 1 am  a fool,”  she  thought, 
bitterly,  and  believed  she  had  disgraced 
herself;  but  at  least  she  was  sure  of  one 
thing,  he  “would  never  tell  of  her.” 

But  the  colonel  said,  with  his  kind  eyes, 
and  in  the  voice  he  could  make  so  low — 
it  had  even  a caressing  tone  now,  as  if  he 
spoke  to  an  intelligent  child:  “This  is  all 
very  good,  very  happy  for  you.  You  can 
thank  God,  you  see,  for  giving  you  so 
much.  This  is  all  to  give  you  more  wis- 
dom and  power  to  help  than  many  have, 
to  help  and  save,  and  to  make  you  more 
lovely,  more  beautiful.” 

He  was  gone.  Mrs.  Lestrande  was  very 
brilliant  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Ce- 
dric was  amused. 

“She  is  perfection  still,”  he  argued  to 
his  thought,  “even  to  her  naivete.  She 
is  sweetly  unconscious  that  to  arouse  my 
jealousy  she  should  have  played  off  a 
more  promising  card  than  poor  Colonel 
Miles.” 

When  Mrs.  Lestrande  went  up  to  her 
own  spacious  apartments  a light  was  shin- 
ing through  the  door  of  the  little  hall 
bedroom  occupied  by  poor  Colonel  Miles. 

As  she  passed  that  room  and  light,  she 
lifted  her  hand  and  made  a little  sacred 
sign  on  her  forehead.  Her  eyes  were 
bright. 

The  colonel  had  had  many  admirers, 
especially  among  little  girls  ranging  in 
ages  from  four  to  eight.  These  had  fol- 
lowed him,  courted,  caressed  him,  abjured 
mother  and  nurse,  and  clung  to  him 
alone. 

Mrs.  Lestrande  had  still  much  of  the 
child’s  color  in  her  hair  and  on  her  lips. 
The  colonel  laid  what  he  resolved  that  he 
alone  should  discover  as  Mrs.  Lestrande's 
evident  preference  for  his  society  to  this 
same  incomprehensible  juvenile  caprice. 

She  neither  followed  him  nor  caressed 
him,  but  she  blushed  exquisitely  at  sight 
of  him.  She  appeared  usually  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  going  down  to  breakfast  just 
as  the  colonel  was  coming  up,  when  he 
always  paused  on  the  landing  for  a chat 
with  her.  For  a person  so  courted  in  the 
drawing-room  she  displayed  marvellous 
ingenuity  in  always  making  it  appear 
that  there  were  wide  wastes  of  room  by 
her  side  when  the  colonel  drew  near. 

He  was  sure  that  she  would  be  disap- 
pointed were  he  not  to  draw  near,  and  he 
could  not  disappoint  her  for  his  life,  on 
the  same  principle  that  he  “never  forgot 
anything  a child  expected  of  him.” 
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But  whereas  under  the  blandishments 
of  his  little  adorers,  with  tiny  fingers 
grappling  at  his  throat,  and  his  uncut 
newspaper  in  his  pocket,  a sigh  had  some- 
times gone  up  from  the  coloners  great 
soul,  he  never  felt  any  impulse  to  sigh, 
from  weariness  at  least,  in  Mrs.  Le- 
strande's  presence.  Here  he  let  the  men- 
tal analysis  drop  in  a state  of  blissful 
content. 

“ Vict’ry,  she  hab  good  luck,  dat’s  cer- 
tain,” said  the  head  chamber-maid,  curi- 
ously dusting  a piece  of  winged  marble 
in  Mrs.  Lestrande's  room. 

4 1 How  so,  Minnie  ?” 

“ Colonel  Miles  cotched  his  light  over- 
coat 'ginst  de  do’-knob,  and  he  lef’  Vic- 
t’ry two  dolla’s  fo'  to  mend  it  fo’  him.” 

“ Has  she  done  it?  How  does  it  look?” 

Minnie  laughed  derisively,  and  elevated 
her  head  without  further  comment. 

“If  you  will  bring  it  to  me  and  never 
say  a word,  here's  another  two  dollars  for 
you,  Minnie.” 

“T’anks,”  said  the  grateful  Minnie,  de- 
parting with  alacrity  for  the  overcoat. 

Mrs.  Lestrande,  w ith  eager  white  fin- 
gers, picked  out  the  painful  nightmare  of 
Victory's  stitches.  She  proceeded  to  make 
such  a work  of  art  in  covering  that  rent, 
none  could  ever  have  told  finally  that  the 
rent  had  been  there. 

The  colonel's  pockets  were  full.  Not 
for  the  world,  as  she  sat  there  alone,  would 
Mrs.  Lestrande  have  learned  even  the 
miscellaneous  nature  of  their  contents, 
but  as  she  worked,  manipulating  the  over- 
coat, a sheet  of  paper  crumpled  into  the 
shape  of  a ball  rolled  from  one  pocket 
on  to  the  floor. 

“Ethel,” — she  saw  the  name  on  that 
crushed  circumference,  it  was  her  own 
name — Ethel  Lestrande.  It  was  too 
much;  Mrs.  Lestrande  picked  up  the  ball, 
smoothed  it  tremblingly  open,  and  read; 

“ Dear  Holmes , — Still  waiting  on  the 
powers  that  be.  Will  make  Torpedo  a 
model  to  the  U.  S.  if  we  get  this  thing 
through,  and  I believe  we  will  .... 
Holmes,  I’m  hard  hit  this  time.  That 

bullet  at  G nothing  to  it.  Mrs.  Ethel 

Lestrande,  the  young  widowr  I wrote  you 
of.  Honestly,  I never  felt  such  a constant 
yearning,  such  a teasing  pulling  of  the 
heartstrings,  toward  any  human  soul  be- 
fore. I love  her  so  that  I have  some- 
times positively  thought  that,  poor  and 
ugly  as  I am,  I could  make  her  happy. 

“But  this  is  a dream.  I am  selfish 


enough  to  attempt  to  lighten  it  a little  by 
telling  you,  old  boy,  that's  all.”  (Evi- 
dently he  had  changed  his  mind  on  this 
point,  and  crumpled  the  needless  confi- 
dence into  a ball.)  “She  could  never 
think  of  me  in  that  light;  and  besides, 
she  is  engaged  to  a far  richer  and  better 
man — Carl  Cedric.” 

Mrs.  Lestrande  crushed  the  letter  back 
into  the  pocket,  and  rose  as  if  she  had 
been  suddenly  endowed  with  wings.  For 
a person  who  has  put  all  hope  and  happi- 
ness into  the  dim  background,  her  manner 
was  certainly  wonderful  to  witness.  She 
rang  the  bell  for  Minnie. 

“Put  Colonel  Miles's  overcoat  back, 
Minnie,  so  that  he  will  find  it  when  he 
comes  home.  Would  you  and  Victory 
like  to  go  to  the  circus  this  evening? 
Here  is  the  money  for  the  tickets,  and 
some  trinkets  to  make  you  look  fine. 
You’re  not  to  tell  little  things  I choose  to 
do,  Minnie,  mind.” 

“De  Lawd  punish  me  rebelliously  ef  I 
ebber  tells  one  wo'd  of  it,  Mis’  Lesstry,” 
said  Minnie,  joyfully  departing. 

The  next  morning,  when  she  was  again 
in  Mrs.  Lestrande's  room,  lightly  inspect- 
ing the  various  works  of  art  with  her 
duster,  “De  colonel  was  mighty  pleased 
de  way  his  overcoat  looked,  Mis'  Lesstry,” 
said  she.  “He  said,  ‘How  ebber  could 
you  do  it  in  dat  a way,  Vict'ry  ?'  ” 

“Ah?” 

“Vict’ry  said  she  couldn't  fo’  her  con- 
science tell  a lie,  but  she  wa’n’  goin’  back 
on  Mis’  Lesstry  neither,  so  she  told  him 
she  never  done  it  at  all,  Miss  Finch  done 
it.” 

Miss  Finch  was  the  elderly  maiden 
sister  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  to 
whom  the  colonel  had  shown  some  mer- 
ciful heroic  attentions.  He  had  escorted 
Miss  Finch  a little  way  on  her  morning 
walk  that  morning,  as  Mrs.  Lestrande  had 
seen  from  her  window. 

“ She  said  Miss  Finch  did  it?” 

Mrs.  Lestrande  laughed  a little  hyster- 
ically; then  she  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow, and  the  most  ridiculously  foolish 
tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

At  dinner,  Cedric,  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  finally  to  propose  to  Mrs.  Le- 
strande some  time  during  that  evening, 
said,  casually : “By  - the  - way,  the  poor 
colonel’s  fate  is  decided.  The  appoint- 
ments were  all  made  to-day  outside  of 
Torpedo,  from  Governor  to  judges,  and  a 
Constitution  made  out  vitally  different, 
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I’m  sorry  to  say,  after  all,  from  that  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  Miles.” 

He  had  already  dropped  this  topic  of 
conversation  when  Colonel  Miles  came 
into  the  dining-room.  He  was  calm  and 
self-possessed,  as  usual,  the  radiance  from 
his  face  just  as  genial,  though  Mrs.  Le- 
strande  saw  how  very  pale  and  wearied 
he  looked. 

She  had  never  seemed  in  such  high 
spirits.  “Ah,  what  a creature  for  the 
gentle  gayeties  of  home  when  I shall  have 
made  her  mine!”  thought  Cedric.  The 
Apollo  of  the  sun-bath  made  audible  lisp- 
ing love  to  her.  There  was  witchery  in 
her  eyes  and  flame  in  her  cheeks. 

She  hardly  glanced  once  at  the  colonel 
during  dinner.  “Ah,  who  will  follow  a 
fallen  captain?”  he  sighed,  gently;  and 
yet  it  wrenched  him  at  heart,  after  all,  her 
lightness  and  gayety  in  the  face  of  his 
misfortune. 

He  ate  little,  soon  rising  from  the  table. 
He  was  going  to  his  room  to  finish  pack- 
ing, for  he  expected  to  leave  W on 

the  morrow,  when  in  the  hall  he  was 
conscious  of  a swift  light  foot-fall  behind 
him  and  a touch  on  his  arm. 

It  was  Mrs.  Lestrande,  but  with  the 
same  color  on  her  lips  and  mocking 
brightness  in  her  eyes.  “ Colonel  Miles  ” 
— she  spoke  quickly,  hearing  other  steps 
on  the  stairs— “you  will  do  me  a great 
favor?  Drive  me  this  evening.  I have 
ordered  my  ponies.  The  night  is  divine. 
I have  never  been  able  to  drive  at  night. 
I am  so  timid.  I don’t  trust  Sambo  with 
the  horses  at  night;  but  you — And  you 
are  going  away  ? Oh,  don’t  deny  me !” 

“Deny  you!  Why,  no,”  said  the  col- 
onel. But  this  handsome  big  girl  in 
white  seemed  to  him  just  now  more  heed- 
less and  heartless  than  any  cherub  in 
flannel  and  lace  he  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 

Sambo  was  at  the  door  with  Mrs.  Le- 
strande’s  ponies  and  phaeton.  The  col- 
onel stepped  in  after  her.  If  it  was  de- 
manded of  him  to  try  to  show  a light 
heart  at  his  own  funeral — well,  he  would 
not  disappoint  her  even  in  that  attempt; 
but  surely  happiness  could  make  people 
very  oblivious  and  cruel,  he  thought. 
He  would  thank  God  for  pain;  perhaps 
he  might  help  others  the  more  for  having 
had  such  bitter  draughts  of  it. 

In  this  frame  of  mind — grave,  tender, 
compassionate — the  colonel  bore  with  Mrs. 
Lestrande’s  caprices,  and  they  were  many. 
For,  it  not  being  according  to  any  recog- 


nized model  of  society  for  women  to  tell 
men  when  they  love  them  and  are  sorry 
for  them,  poor  merry  Mrs.  Lestrande,  with 
her  heart  breaking,  was  wellnigh  desper- 
ate. 

All  of  the  things  that  the  heart  of  wo- 
man could  conceive  to  soothe  and  encour- 
age and  charm  and  bewitch  and  tantalize 
and  beguile  a man  into  confession,  Mrs. 
Lestrande  tried  on  the  colonel  without 
effect. 

He  made  her  think  that  moon -bright 
night  of  a picture  in  her  room  of  a strong- 
featured  soldier  lying  on  the  deserted  bat- 
tle-field with  a wound  in  his  head. 

She  realized  with  a sort  of  terror  that 
after  driving  far  they  were  drawing  fatal- 
ly near  home  again.  Sambo’s  ebony  form 
stepped  out  of  the  basement  door  as  they 
drove  up.  Jerry,  the  house -man,  had 
been  keeping  him  company,  and  ran  up 
stairs  to  answer  the  bell  when  they  should 
ring.  They  watched  Sambo  drive  off  the 
horses,  standing  in  the  heavy  porch  of 
the  gloomy  quiet  house. 

“ It  is  my  fate  to  say  good-by  to-night, 
you  know,”  said  the  colonel;  “but  one 
thing  you  will  believe,  that  you  have  al- 
ways my  deepest  heart’s  wishes  for  your 
happiness.  I leave  for  the  West  early  in 
the  morning.” 

“Then  I’ll  wait  here,”  said  Mrs.  Le- 
strande, with  no  suggestion  of  gayety  in 
her  manner  now,  seating  herself  with  sad 
grace  on  the  stone  steps. 

“You  will  wait  here?” 

“Yes:  you  would  probably  not  have 
me  called  in  the  morning,  so  I’ll  wait 
here.” 

Her  gracious  womanly  form  bestowed 
on  the  stone  steps  had  an  air  of  sadness 
and  dignity  softer  than  the  night  roses 
clambering  near  her.  But  what  last 
heartless  degree  of  coquetry  was  this! 

“Mrs.  Lestrande,”  said  the  colonel, 
hoarsely,  biting  his  lips,  “there  are  some 
things  more  than  a man  can  bear.” 

“There  is  never  anything  more  than 
a woman  can  bear  that  I ever  heard  of,” 
said  Mrs.  Lestrande,  putting  up  her  hand 
with  a bit  of  gauzy  scarf  in  it  against  the 
stone  pillar,  with  what  comfort  she  could 
for  the  night. 

Something  in  her  voice  and  attitude 
awoke  the  colonel  as  from  a dream. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  said,  quickly. 

“ I shall  die  if  you  go  away  and  leave 
me  now;  perhaps  I shall  die  anyway,” 
said  Mrs.  Lestrande,  tenderly  arranging 
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a little  more  of  the  gauze  scarf  between 
her  rose-tinted  cheek  and  the  pillar. 

“Ethel!”  the  coloners  voice  thrilled 
over  her  with  rushing  joy  and  wonder, 
and  questioned  her  unbelievingly. 

She  lifted  up  one  little  inviting  hand. 

He  knelt  down  and  lifted  her  bodily, 
and  held  her  like  a flower  tall  and  broken 
against  his  heart.  Her  white  arms  in 
their  frail  covering  of  lace  were  outlined 
against  his  rough  coat.  Her  face  was 
discreetly  hidden  in  the  only  refuge  open, 
that  of  his  breast. 

For  the  colonel— -he  did  not  think  much 
of  his  lost  cause— he  only  could  not  see 
why  God  should  have  taken  a poor  beg- 
gar like  him  suddenly  out  of  the  bitter 
sea  and  set  him  in  such  a place  as  this. 

But  kindly  and  grateful  as  he  had  been 
in  misfortune,  his  face  was  now  all  alight. 
He  spoke  slightly  at  random  — the  poor 
colonel  was  so  unaccustomed  to  bliss. 

“It  is  a divine  night,  Ethel.  So  you 
were  not  engaged  to  Cedric?” 

There  was  a negative  motion  of  the 
lovely  head.  But  the  colonel  was  con- 
scious somehow — he  could  not  tell  how 
— that  the  exquisite  creature  in  his  arms 
had  changed  from  her  former  mood,  and 
that  a laugh,  mysterious,  unseen,  was 
bubbling  up  somewhere  in  that  innocent 
breast. 

“When  shall  we  be  married,  Ethel?” 
he  hastened  to  say,  sternly. 

“Very  soon,  I hope,”  said  that  half- 
smothered,  rippling  voice;  “it  is  such 
hard  work  courting  you.” 

“I  am  perfectly  competent  to  do  my 
own  courting,  madame,”  said  the  colonel 
— looking  so,  indeed;  “that  office  is  hence- 
forth entirely  delegated  to  me.  We  will 
be  married  Tuesday.  Nay  ! why  not  ? We 
will  be  married  to-morrow!” 


“ But  that  isn’t  * courting,’  ” gasped  the 
subdued  rippling  voice ; “ that  is  4 Present 
arms !’  4 Forward,  march  !’ — what  do  you 

call  it  ? 4 Forced  surrender !’  ” 

“ Oh,  you — ” said  the  colonel. 

Such  loveliness  and  wit  and  beauty 
seemed  to  him  absolutely  unnamable. 
He  stood  in  adoring  rapture,  unconscious 
that  she  whom  he  loved  was  almost  smoth- 
ered in  his  embrace,  and  that  the  clasp  of 
his  great  arms  had  a rather  vise-like  in- 
tensity. 

Mrs.  Lestrande  let  her  own  right  hand 
slip  deftly  down  the  colonel’s  arm.  The 
door  bell  was  just  behind.  She  stretched 
out  that  mischievous  small  hand  and  rang 
the  bell. 

The  colonel  caught  her  arm  in  its  cling- 
ing lace,  but  too  late. 

Jerry  appeared  grinning  at  the  door, 
wondering  at  this  long  delay,  a wide,  sym- 
pathetic curiosity  in  his  smile. 

Mrs.  Lestrande  stepped  in  demurely. 
44  By -the- way,  colonel,”  said  she,  turn- 
ing, smiling,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
“they  tell  me  you  will  not  leave  by  the 
early  train  to-morrow?” 

“No,” said  the  colouel,  a trifle  gloomi- 
ly; “ my  most  important  baggage  is  not 
quite  ready.” 

Jerry  wondered  why  so  commonplace  a 
remark  from  so  ugly  a man  as  the  colonel 
should  have  met  with  such  silvery  laugh- 
ter from  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Lestrande. 

He  saw  her  ascend  a few  steps,  and  the 
colonel  go  to  the  balustrade  to  speak  with 
her;  what  was  murmured  there  even  his 
hushed  and  willing  ear  could  not  catch, 
but  in  view  of  the  events  which  soon 
followed  he  was  often  heard  to  say  af- 
terward that  the  colonel’s  face,  as  he 
turned  away  at  last,  was  “certainly  a 
picture.” 


POETS. 

BY  HOWARD  HALL. 

BARDS  upon  a rose’s  breast 

Dare  not  gaze  too  deeply,  lest 
They  themselves  become  a rose. 

Oft  their  raptured  eyes  they  dose, 
Fearing  much  to  fade  into 
Heaven  when  'tis  very  blue. 

Poets  see  the  grasses  growing; 

Poets  hear  the  stars  a-going; 

Poets  only  cannot  say 
Which  is’ fairest,  nigrlit  or  day,— 
Which  of  all  the  rainbow’s  hues 
God  with  beauty  most  endues. 
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in  i i f • • i-'.  vviine.  A f »'.•«••  oh  tl»e>  pluckin' 
oaruc  B&OT a.  *m»8  -i?«curr^.  Divitekidnuriy  Mnjtlfcrt, 

T^t»>eU<H).i;i<  :--:wu.vHiut'-A  sfoi  ted,.  in 
of  the  tk'wupour,  U*  iiB'  v.  u tlig-  .nl  the 
less  {•ttw*j.'!  v.*  J.u:\!r,i'  them  Oi'«r«  in  the  g-routnl  , iotry  tin!  .h>som< thins:  with  > heir 
arena.  of  thiian t»» .firVti^a j t 

case  of  ^ ' But  th*y  tan  in  baek  aubihgr  with  pleurisy 

merit  had  '<***$$:.;  (fr ■ iu:  :;4iii«jiv{iihcUim'dhm>;^  ehte  Vheir  rioWirig-  pvo- 

Cboitgh  Ibrre  wrirv. viri'h  'iwck  vhiri*;  uii'M.Hf  • iit&ril  ike  uu.s.r  ft.*t««»>Kitwstry  things,  m 

them,  «iJ  penof  rated  t^ish  priu  the  hot  iuimuht  y ttf  a 

tidies. s'omi Mm;,  three  for  <*  hint  celery  stiiik  un-uhi  .l»w.»*i'ufr  «fc  w riiirht  -a. 

iwicfe:  h*r ■>  |*AHrt4'g^v  Tlri?  filter  yfos  gigutufe.  tree,  harti 

llirii  fberV  iu<f  K-hth  Tliftt  sort  of  - iM iig  rjihrMti  t h*t 

|pijJ|j4l»nf  }«iyt.ht>»sr  that  them,  eaten.  Tin,*  I'ihvrhs/niiehi  of  the  irribbivyc 

'imtkff  Mitt  gtjli  any  vtitus  phenotritmaLi.  hut  it  wri*  kil  yri  stem 

utiieV  bird  of'  the  icsserifi-' wb^fcju eli'mjg  nt  asi'wijfcxwj^M:  ulpcush^elt ‘ As  for-  pijtatopk. 

this  Shi.-  ,i  ilie  island . A ll  that  the  fibril-  awl  ,v.smf...  it*.. y u*>  use  ul  all. 

ers  oneiOOKtemi  iu  then  exem'siou.s  ■vyarii;  y Bi!^y<ihW'  ketiJ  pi  <h»  trvilli  flieu  hof 
a fn-.v  m ii.ri  .pifTN--  very  few  iudeed  Dili)  siMtl  phut  th*ny*  v.  dmIiI  other  hrifccMu«vup 

fov  ’Iit.i  '■.-•» i i:  .x'uriii'i-n.  -.vli.i  Was  ■,.*■*>■  ?ii  .d  ,„•  , up  u.(-  far. 

dilth-ni.  i v hit  «»  account,  of  its  I >•:*[«.  T ••  riie-.  r-i l» t* * t* ■. <.J  iptsjfijes' f»f  tiefunraliaa- 

acni  hounds  ■ i.s •<■:■  >:<>.t(i  * i,e  sj.-.jpi,- ,)isv  ,|.,-.  id  “ piuVus-.' 

W it  h iliis  aiHiuoi.  'EarUina  xtffluS  ff»t,h,er'  , ■.*>/, i|i  itfjugtn^  tar  sun  wfirnied 
at  a Jess  tu  m?  how  tanch  h»  » ihp . !<■; ( !<i *4*1'  W» *’’t ' t rvfsifr1  ohi  walls  jgxhl&l 

day.  when  it..-  g-rual  shot,  th ft  VJ...  •,■•'  ■ •*■■'■  ii- sf  -A  1'is- y«pt .%  ■ fttr  mir  wn  :,r 

quiDStioiiftil  luiii  ..fi  the  Up  rc-pii«,i.  ■ irv M-  v'.li*  1 •*■»•.'.- s when  the  mistral 

a ] title  «if.  a ventur* . ‘ I * j, ii: h-  y /.»* «-  i-.r-.l  i.< ,,.!  t:,.  d.  ..  >.  ,.j' i i pi-  vs.-s,  ..r^pliisolt' Hi 

ship  iniit  ii, i;  w.-.'  ,.;c''.t  *■  ...  ( i;  .if  t|ic  pj-iiie-H’ee. 

Wi*. ioi'ikiiip  r.Htij\4itj  ;^5,  ind  hiy.h^ht  , '' ' «"*h  »k*r.  wreitched 

m fr.oii  l!i-.iiiirtti',i.:  i:i.ilii>urtv(l.a  r'rt  v ot.iiivl- .n.rtii.tip  M"  ■ ■>  . n -it  vr*i)>.  The 

!i(l  v.  !-v  Id.  . '.id  ; • i ,1 . . , ,.  ...  -i,.  ...  . fj,.]  U.  i I,  - 

sfeu  tliftt  1 shoil  hafie  W]($:4af*qif$4  W&bftfr  (w  t{»erp  the- 

rtnnu-.  hut  in  kept  j.'i!!mt  ..It  Cos  s'* .•mi* . r , ■ llv.orh.  ue-i-t-  of  •<  Taras- 
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conian  than  af  a doeio^bada  HmiUvl  of  liei,*daug]]tjerC((i>,inde  in  Pascal  on  As 

faith  tirt  th-e . pharniri<aqvaba.  soon  its  either  tins  marriage  uv  the  garlic 

" I'm  hot  vitio.  of  yotu*  {Integers  ami  broth  was  monlioiKal.shegnvf -a“PoMah  r 
ylosers.'1>  he  said: / just this  of  Ifaughty  disgust,  iVlitcU.  m tliCf  Tamsco- 
of  libs  i»r6deccsHot\;  Bo«tvv»iet-  mao  fashion . slio  tjmutntiic^l  * Pua i !'’ 

Every  <pi&ifo}ing,  on  their  rounds,  tins  TJui  unhappy  lady  was,  iiowov«:r.  in  a 
pate  met  at  the  beilsittes  $$  vbry  had  way.  '¥&**  t«>or  tb  hig,  had. 

and  wbiltv  Bezuquef  insfaurly  suggested  got  it  Understand  hy  this  vague  pro* 
his  various  poultices  and  plasmid,  Tom  - noitu  Hie  inscvutabm . pUioistcrone,  acjue- 
• miioire  only  pro* 
sertoed  a turn  Hide 

garde  brolb. 

£•  H,  not.  fo  .*  / '\.\v.V.’  \iV]';.‘‘x  ;V  AVT'VS  /' 

b<-  denied,  my  One 

a,  ili«y 

d.wfi  tlttjro,  yo>i lia.l  . \ '/'''  ';' 


lift,  ty  itbout  vieor  or 
b.fcs&ti} , already  vvYip t 
dlic'-’Xp  .*£*#; 
:$6i$^and  make 
vn[I&.  v?  J|er»  m duuje 
the  ni^e  iTtfle  I W 

broth;  Three 
for  a small  {Vdya  bit 
of  ■'  roast  meat'  *ri 
three  spmjnfdls  vpf 
olive  oU,  ami  t-lm 
safne  > mdmdhal* 
W ha  had  -he^o  &&  \fa> 
gone 
and . 

s<m;I  it  SOi^lfv^vrotir 

Tit-  hmre^ried.Viqi- 
m&Jicifaly  hrpaghfc 
them.  round. 

then  another  pTate* 
and  at.  the  ! bird  they 
were  sjittnv  o}v  *uv 
or  even  standing  tipi 

mmm  vi-u^  ^ 

atoned  and  the  swell- 
% ii 's  qui  te  gone  down. 
lo  the  evening  you 
^yvTh&ttf  mi  f he  j$iiiv 
Jon  taking  a hand  at 
h&tqUtv  Ah  l the 
garlic  af  sat yatiou, 
the  garlic  of  Provi- 
dence ! 

A sjngrfa  patit>nh 


rAsvA  no  n rdtoTO'  :$w.  ■ y&MwyMK. 
^ :H BVi.  ' : 
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sounds,  the  uproar 
&f  poHtidtl  discussion,  came 
fe  from  ilie  saloon,  miugied 
with  (Xii?  paR^r  of 

the  on 

the  .'it'cte  ’ n>of,  • 
iinti  the  Pn''rVri*'t^4'J 
**f  the  twtffc'r,,  %/. . 

:kh-pV.  u'mi^rbaiui  in- . 

TrVgne*,  bjr  day  betid < 
rjo^rlprs,  and  m Ihe  eveuV 
iii^-ifi  fVio  priyaW  roivin  iUM 
fej.lii&urb  a&dtfhwl  ip  bim  m 
OmuuiWoner  at  Agneuiy 
turn  AMmii  tin  d - 

h&toly  wiiu  rb e*r 

$1*0  jte  to  Uii^y  iiclf  ied  him  to 
ditfow*  t he  inu^t  din &t  ec  r o 
tpo;^;  tu^  d^ry  ^ritioVif^r  0U1 
! u\%,.  ‘l  f The  • 

vy.  ‘*V  /,#..  ’.*•' 

H W as  appuUihg  to  livink 
that  it  ^bnrt  in 

lb#;  pov^rtiiiicnt  ^mporiimt, 
this  ple^d  gnrlic,  ihc  sa- 
vior: tbh  b^aler,  the  umvvr- 
a&l  (yfimhcea.  Cpsiccaldo  ae- 
the  ''Msw- of  thirty  '* 

jaff  Uitiiii 

ha  ibit'no^l  p#  bpuse  every  eVetp  self  aud  his  wature^  par- 

ing aivd  foiiud  t £ii-  Msnj »;i i sci,  U t>cd,  under  tsorial  excesses  witk  it. 
the  >;hhitei-  Vd*  & btiKv  coltpu  om~  Ei^courhanifes  »;an<i  with 

brella  or  hevcouch>  backed  :ap  these  calumnies  of  bis  hrOtheV 

Thtv  uvnoigej.nenl  juvriuUU  in  all  the  Comndsshuiv-r.  There  m a Taraseouian 

cubicles.  on  aeco'int  of  rite  •<* mirk*  in  Vhe  pyry.M-b  vlnvii  s«y*  that  the  scOundri>i^ 

roof  anxl  t)v&  fctuklftty  t&&  fropi  j^hduitci  A'bo  ; $%■  '&i$Vfrii&i:  ht 

that  had  b'uy.l.  rurhi,  Yf.j>  '*  .»•>  7 ai«.--  Mr-  rrsv  -v.iU  tee 

But  whVh'.^he  h$p  t ' groani ri£  h rwter her  dout?ie  foc&tl:  who  af  hebd- 

u<ttbft»tfa‘>  the'  .Marijtt&*s  ■■.^qil.ij h#vf?  no-  ; Wore  ’'  air»inst 

tinner  to  do  svhh  ill*.  g.*  »•*;.••  ar-m  T<?  i.W*  vdiue  1^  hnvn  ni  Ur  evening: 

Ur-  roir^lie-v  of  iW  burduiU.  of  hWr  hf  took  rvvliat. ; will  you  b:>vv  M tbr  op 

whe*  fiOTUd^  > ^ po^iie  liny;  Obeying' pr. 

v ‘-reti  ||  rSTM'  <vbb  fu-  Skf  Iho  M ^y  a h>oh  -*v!  r, . . s >;  :-h  .dm.  fuieb.  w-sis 

xy  '-I K^i Wvcy 
tuippwp«d^ ii*  iiuit 

'*  r-v;d  : Hi  1 hsillf. 

r . ,TJa^a- p uf^rVu?r-.:.i \:  ; Tlr>  -,V(*mvn  .te*iiv  >;.•!•?  :‘  . U?VH?.- 

r<J§  sik-ru.  -abated  m:ai^  cb^.  Vrrd,  vvutfdUng;  isud^ ^ tb^Jr :-;. ; 

Uifc  vmbln  Udy  ^jmdtanic  * sUtl  furdiHi-;  unu>  ikbai^w:;  tlifeii'-  y^ivtl  .lifee 

• ; :■<'  Uk  hM)::  )i».h  rr  p.n  iMg  v,  »n\lu-M>is:  thev;  nuiJe  re-iv.  Utau 

cii'hKvnute;  cfu:ov,  arid  Went;  wHii  ihe  &U  i-Tp 

1 :Tiv.vi;d  .-i-.p  >.e  a vru-r  c i'-.e-e*  ••'»/.!  J -.a.  ht>  p* -kU,  ,M  n>o  fivn'M,  , 

the-  ,bC-ii<h.  viKii^ wuy- of ; jt )‘pfi .#41*-. 

dUtri  U?Sf  C'OMl  »/;:*.  ^ ;U<  iS.-fV  S eV(s  fo<'  M:«  (Virly  in  k»»'wer.  *'->V  llioMrh 

• <♦.  •n:ii  .«..*»;{  iiurii.  hoi^rja  vhk,  f|?f  •> 

Roi.mci  X W'-M  fu  M-V  •-•-,".•:!♦•  • ! •.'  rni.*  mr.  !o  . ..nr-  jSri|  nrivli  and  lias 

cle^  VlM?  , ‘hot  tbo  (orxpal  .siic  is  vu  i^lity 

xPiibr^lUi^}  t^yfeVh'^p  ^iwlliAk  A;pd  ootp  the  pi  vot  of  tlic  lufmiy  •fife. 
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Tartariu,  whose  kimiuess  and  patience  proceed  b>  his office,  received  the  atfronf  of 
we  have  not  mow  to  discover.  bore  yplong  it  full  tu  hi*  fe»»-v.  Winch  was  a mighty 
against  tjifjw  mnbrouvre*  good  job.  adds  P&sg&kia  ip  las  Memo 

He  was  far,  iudet^,  inmi  being  unaware  'ri&L  \j  ’• 

of  theiii.  in  the  e^hjstg,  whs?o  he  sttiokM  Thi»  *nip imtnwnse • 
his  pipe,  lOfriiiug'  on  his  eihows  at  life  op ou  agU&iipM  in  lit*  seilkHhfedtL  Tflio  sc-t?.|er$ 
window  --for  it*  KpiHo-vf  )l-r.  r/.iii  hi?  power-  iJow  about , twuiius  the  deem-  over  a ltd 
f»l  nature  t landed li«r y«'fy^sh*»terti  ■• of;  the  over  and  gehcrul 

outer  ;ar—  wbife  he  .iwteried  i#  this  Atti-  r^iitkuiee  had  the  Imms:  of  a frightened 
tmh&Tb  all  tip?;  t&ptitM’k'  hf*  thp'pj^’hf,  Hid  bvTh,  - 

H'bi&jis  rtiixed  with.  ‘fW  a long  time  Iwek  t-dswq.'*ldtv  and 
those  of  nil  »bv  mylels  tVonoi  ' by  the  Ids  .minions  had  held  themselves  ready 
da$^jj^b’;%l\-th<Si  -Ji.e--  d;*lmgm>dil'd  ,#'f  a movement,  and  il  niay  be  seen  Ivy 
d ista  nt YkiepHf  ibe  echoes  cd  speeches,  wild  ipillp^edihaty  ^jpvi*  Tartaria  was  to 

ahmviplmn  iit  •.-:«>  mY  with  vigor. 

a*  thick  as.' water  ooukl  make  ill,  lluv-Wii.  Lord  save  us.  it  tyo*  only  jnsi  time’ 
verthg  lights  In.  the  cwsemenl*  ’ <•%:•  |p  kbe  ^pROft- pi  f0tr;i9t>\S.vg!^iaiir^  spine 

bpiWKt.  PoitticsjVl  passion  surged  and  spilt'  twenty  perhaps,  of  -the  disaffected  .aprapg- 
feted  yofider  to  the  vity  : ’ , fdrffcfthd  directed  tTfejW _ ■ t-O  '"t “«* ***^*5"  1 » ■ *'  ' 

The  fy&H  ot  pjfcr  great  thiap  comprised  the  Tpmrpr  habitues  of 

this;  thought  th^t  all  'thw»  Oafe-Pinir^tjb^Bthe*  with  iFinna  him- 

caused  by  that  rrumstott'  of •»  LJostpcWde  f self,  who  had  uerrc  fm’jrivmt  the  closing: 
his  bawl  trembled  tm  the  window  bar.  hi*  of  bis  .esUibiishiwent. . They  were  s*il 
eye  darted  a dame  in  the  dtesdr—he  v'ouid  armed  k?  the  leefti,  and  they  all  erml  i : ; •'  v 
fancy  himself,  im  the  track,  of  a.  wild  ' '.Dow u vt i-ti>  the Gor-iiuor!  Death  to  the 
hfrist  But  4*.  .after  all.  These  omotimis.  Otweytior !.  (hmolc  Mini  uni.  the  Rbom;  1 
combined  with  the  dump  >i  thy  night.  &r>u,  -yan  I Resignation  1 Hesitgo.iiion  !" 
might  bring  on  tlk' dise.'i^e.  lie  controlled  Tlicfcnwp  wa>  followed  by  four  m-  live 
.Imoftvlf,  ek«vil  r.he  window  again,  and  rseiferf  'vjiragvws  and  ivy  >).n:  p«s‘M>;»>  ICn- 
.WPtd  i|rtiiatly  to  hetl.  ; Li.>  :;  »'y>iurba«i^*,. iuiwllu^ even  loudey  tliau  the 

Itowerfey,  t^tte.refsft^bbedfgiueji  blii'etw.T  y !_i%(  •!  '•  '' . <•'_  "'  '. 

a poi  v.l  that  ho  decided  on  a 

giylit.  *i*ipvL  . ' ; •' ' ’ r - . "‘  • '*  . V t . ’ ' , v1  i ' ** " v v ‘ 

• .fi&  '^'tSpetotied ' the  pay  of  ' Lv>,V'.  V.';  v.' ‘.‘'v 'i : 

Cdsletulde  sswd  his  two  myr- 
midons; be  nbro^Uod  their 
lilies  and  dignities,  and  uveii 
depin  ved  the  iirst  nttmed  uf  Jns. 
maTi  tle  Pi  Grandee  *»f  f lic  first 
class.  He  appointed  Beautne- 
vifeillo.  a tfdrmfer  httVr*3asber, 

Of>rrutii^.idtier— a very  borycA V ' 
man.  thoilgli  hot  iKp-haps 
knowing  much  mpee  about 
planting  and  roapioa  Hum 
his  ppedocffssor.  lk-aiinieyteilie 
wouM,  at  any ysite.  be  a^hnircyv 
bly  seconded  by 
former  inajinfadturer  ~pt.  0b 
elolb.  and  Itdbobat *-  the  or/e 
who  sisiMi  to  keep  the  meat 
pjacp  for  camneiv.  t hpy  kere 
Ui  jrepiiKe  Hugiihaljiad:  and 

The  Goypmor’s  t1«v  m-  was 
P«wimh1  up  ewrly  in  thvm.  ttml; 
in  to  4syr,.i«tB  the  dtH>r  of  jHe 
big  hcnisrt1;  so  that  C«i?l.ecahK», 

h>  baptism  or.  hiKJBmi. 
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mn T TARA3CON 


S«r.  its  roof  of  foliage  having  long  since  Commissioner  m Agriculture  and  Gran 
fbRe.fi  in,  dee  of  tile  tirsi.  <-!h.*.s.  and  bearing  in  the 

The  ec/mpan y collected  for  the  cere-  ..corner,  ni  riCnon,  the  letters  P.P.O. 
rwony  hi  the  '.saloon  of  the  general  rdsi-  Beneath  were  the  mimes  of  Burban  ami 
dence,  but  this  did  not  prevent  our  dreamy  Kugbmibumi,  together- with  those  of  four 
and  poetic  Pascal  on  front  harking  back  l<>  militiamen..  Oaisswvgne.  Boailiargue,  Tru- 
the  happy  day  Am  w hich  he  too  1 iad  stood  phenus;  n ml.  Rrkj oeiK* Hade, 
at,  the  font  with  his  dear  Clorinde,  so  ForKutnr  days  past  the  launch  had  been 


vent,  w'f  hare  been  ylsi'ed  ...  : o' 

-at  e deplnruble,  and  the  ef- 
feet  on  the  settlement  may 

^'SaBlt!^US-  , “MADAME  BABBaN  YELLED  OCT  HBft  1MPF.ECaTKi.S8.” 

The  yergef  Qaioffre,  In-  yy  . y;r 

>sj>eclt>r  of  the  Navy,  on 

going  Uj  tsamiue  the  long-boat,  as  he  does  quite  ready;  supplied  with  provisions  in 
•every  n.iorDtng.  fftds  it  gone.  view  of  a new  expedition  planned  by  hie 

The  staple,  the  chain,  the  whole  f dated-  doughty  Reverence, 
tng  have  been  pulled  out.  The  wretches  took  ad  Va  n 'Age  of  this 

He  'thought  -at  .first  it  inight  be  some  piece  «»f  .good  Hick;  They  have  carried 
new  trick  of  Nagoukd  ami  bis  gung,  as  we  off  the  whdM, blessed  thin^,  Pveu  the  com- 
are  always  suspicious  of  them ; he  thought  pass  and  their  very  Yuuskets. . ; ; ; 

that  duriug  the.  night  they  might  have  Oh.  thy  brigands,  oh,  the  deserters— do 
been  pt^witug  about  Ihiy  side  df  ttfe  isT  . call  them  .thieves  is  to>  ffutfer  them ! 

Muff;  y r ‘ X'.  ' ; ' A«d  to  think  that  thyff  raf  f hiwupginttr 

' .Bu^br^u^;i6e^|4y  in  the  yayitybyft  in  rled;  tliait  thyV  leave  behiivif  fheitv  their 
the  life  staple  wives- and  a litter of  bvais.  Tldpf wives,; 

the  Jnsqe*A>x-  discovered.  qmt>  .soaked:-  1 tail  pjaders  Arid  - ai  a pln.-h  yon  may 
with  water  ami  soiled  with  mud.  an  ea-  leave  your  wife--- but 'thp.cbildreii, ore  an* 
velopc  addressed  to  his  Excellency  ' utbermatter. 

Guess,  lijow.-w hat  lias  euvclopn  con-  In  the  .city,  at  first,  the  thing  was  tad 
tallied,’  ; , V , , ’ . btdieYcsd:  hut  yi-fter  no  rwnu  was  Idft  for 

A visiting  card  of  (if..-  gnyvieros  Cosh:  dmiby  yt?it:du(uia  have  seen  tin-  general 
•cable,  still,  inscribed  with  nil  his  title-,  uprising  -naiad  the  traitors. 
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m:n*l t run  TrupluPciUJi  alon*- 

among  ih&m  wrufc  idea  of  the 
id  a sail.  ’’ 

Then  canm  to  him  the  hue 
thought  of  making  the  fOrcUiken 
e.h  l IcCreft  iitfe.  colony  . 

At  beiti^m,  I an vrux  iioi 
jsorry  jib  h&vo  got;  rid  of  his  i)ipHal 
enemy  ami  the  [alters  MimovH. 

During  the  day  hi,«>  E.iridkvncy 
dictated  x no  the 

order*  which  h&s  been  pentad  up  in 
tovrn : • , ■ ..' . 

i#^3d«rjiAt  rnineh. 

.>?$  ^vV,  Tixvumu  of  Tari)»{:v»iVt  Oov- 

it*  f)e- 

$ • ,\V.  v f;  -;  Lrand  . ftibfroo  i>Lthe 

^yy  v;%3  t$T$P*v  c4eMrLv  He><  \ . 

greats  bti\m 

- f''t  h('  guilt  j:  part ic»  wi UbfriYdlowod  . 
Ml*  vnvv&\<  anti  !‘t&ll 

rigor  pf  tlto  fowC  ‘ _ •'  y'  / y 
, ‘The  K Nnrmovsio(«»n:  ofArtVljc.ry  ami 

k j O.f  thv-  Savr  wr!i«rgr;l/vmh 

nation  >.\(  t i# 

• Then,  L>  wind  u}>.  ..’nib  in  c^yly  1*  cer- 
tain evil  inunm*  that 
tune  m 't ^ did 

%ii^ ■*;''  yy:yb'  ' 

C.';:  *>  *'  Svtf)  Ihlt  give  out;/' 

tith*  — The  Crovernor’s  order 
prudtm^d  the  very  bust  effect  in  the 


3{JRAttflIJ$3  PJWJI  TIFJv: 


OV')$t«ealfiei  a poor  'alT&w. 
dd^eil  to  idiocy  % li*4 r:.ii .vt'rt*1  -iSrim’-' 
pletelr  evn^hed.'  Thu  two  others,  M n- 
dath#  •jterbtui  and  Jludarne  Koginiabaud, 

‘furies  bkl on  ths<  Uf*Mh* 

^4 atv«j>eetj^;’rii}fiaTJ2>  evvry  ^incurv 

w find  drotvo* 

- in  . ;^3i'tA  t • thti  i4  tiiH 1 1.  family  ^ 

h :j^££jta t ly  reifetl  did*  Iter 

hkiiiib  imt;>bUttg\ .yfdilt  : •:  A vafleetkm  ^iriighk*  -iiidgctl  have  been 
rage  like  tta  twi g*t*f  ft  im^.’y  r f .,  ipade  i&bmfr  ^ >hail  fhJhw  then?  up, 
Tiny  'MyKflrt  * fevlmgr  tweritirf’  by  tlr«s.  xl*nl  in  xvfeat ^ ^i5  y*%h  ^fiat 

ovent  • <5if\ It  iuo^mueh  we 

Hgerds  n$&&&  if  i cifj ti w iti»  hrive  no  nifei  ha>e  g*f>ue,  Amt 

tfiv,rt^t  of  U?*  ‘iviiHd  were  destK.^y /*•<!.  Sn-  m ik/a.i  Uah  ihc  l ?urgain.  ibn  t>  w y>o* 
long  n vll rjgte^iued  f oVv . u^thitig. ' -ih^; Aofe;  df  ■ fodal  pror- 

mnw.  jn>pe  of  m* ? f«^?,ii:iitg.  tlit  )hen fr<  t&ivk  %}iH t you  iti^A  t\y  i Ms 

by  u kind  of  Vt 'Hi - t>u|S  hy, ^iW  li^rhV  .Tk& 

and mm#' ' if&i&X-. 1 ijft  the  jth^sihilttjr  ctf  *5; '•  Si> ' io  Wn^ 

ioohuig-  f«.'i’  help  ^*>wU.  hii.Mn.e-  r .?»»•  *n  n*nd  ||  by  the  nose-,' 

/ •. • hot ■ : ' **- Ay . ha^'donh^h 

' . ; *r  ;;v  - ^ 1 \ y;  ' »■ 

Wit*  -%%i& fifet  -iKtr  ^ voiigev^  ■ ‘ : Sfoi%>V0V(  Si;  ^Uvft>eikv  h apja  >-ed  kjK. 

bun  tbs,  ah;u>;‘i*Mr-t;,‘:t}ly,  VVUJO  >b--a  -OUl  butwvun  |;\vt»\<;iu«Wor^  ^id  tim  w* 
^h^oting  tUii.i  nr  • <;..ii?hr  JtO  hnv*-  tb^.n  ^Uvoigh  io;yhut.o  p >-r  * • <>m*  up.  - 'Nowv  )'Vvr 
«liot  lik^.-gtv)hn;  that  bT ' i%$.  imbr%  ^4' alt  *^to 

'mj.  of  • rfrfiff - y^.*  • Ob^h’t  (<i  •jVtii.'.th^fo  ^hd 

xriVi^And  ^bil4f^h  \ h?..^  ’ AlviW 

Ti|0  tinVuVMO^  nkjvu*  k(Npt  hH  ^ obi  ,HwV<  '*  • y ’ . y \- *'.-S*  \'*b'  ] *>  : ■ 

riu  ft)  1aft'h^ird‘‘7pf 'hoi  ior- 

“We  Thhst  .riot  eht  started  ? be  rrr  ha*  b»^feU^Tt J:-' .‘^P!;.' 
marked  lb  ^>nurhanies»  ,l  Afthr  ail,  Grandee  of  iW  y’/.’/v* 

thny  ara  %\ jl  1 • .Tara^eoii it* os.  Let  tH  ^pity  At  bn-kkf^ ;fh^'  his  .i  fnwml  my 

them  , let  uk  think  of  the  daiig<?rn  they  paj&m  mttjf&e  [ 'r^iy.  ..p3ik>y  Thr  Ooveroor 
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shows  himself  Istsbia  J^ss  remained,  uxr4^&^:v#bk^yd|';i&il4^ 

able  to  <:fwhv  itii  onr  Ibis  lugb  AislHi^-  wtion  and  conversion.  a tying!  ptt  feW.bg, 

, Fh#qM«<l:*a,fine„  Beaafjte’vieiile,  and  giiUtoH»»«,  dab^r<>usj?avAgtr, 

Brother  BslaUlet  seenj  wiftiaitv  gratified  H '&~kfiV.  Tartar^  great  ’Turtai'ni, 

with  myself  at  lids  new  dignity  winch  who  might  ii« '-v  ni;uU  >»;.  gwso.seSt.  match- 
ren'J-ts  sue  t-heir  equal.  fid,.  Jo  lave  wn.h.;  A 

It  lias  raciivU  ol  coimso  but  to  day  the  Rmsd -blood,  if  you  will,  but -with  man* 
rniit  bas  sttfuek  ate.  .; -somehow,  as  Jess  • nfe.r»  a^yeqi^Hsf;»«"g'pj>'^stec^:'ipefclit  her 
dreary  little  skirt  in  rags,  dud-  Iter  little  parson, 

i»  the  evening.  my  , visit  to  tb»  city.  o»  the  days,  it  doesn’t  rain.  perched  on 
The  ucps  Avas  ftiready  kucwtj,  add  urmuig  the  lop  of  some  cocoao ut-tree,,  f mm  whieh 
my  no  We  friends  I:  vra*.  jtartfeularly  con  site  amuses  Jiot^telf  wills  tj  ropping  ;V>d:>, 
grtuiilated.  The  3tlar<iuis gnye  me  the  <*:-  »ij  big  as  pftjlrs  <m  the  heads  of ;.dur most 
colude.  Ctorimh?  was  flushed  with,  pica-  vet  1 endd*  set  t lers . ■'  T!ie  oilier  day' sh^  al- 
sure.  No  one  but  keedady*hi}x.appeAre«.J  most  put odd  to  one  of  the  iwthtjrs  of 
itsdsderesir  to  iov  btji|tjsis;ew.  the  state. 

t i J 1 '*-<’6r ^ W a i i'-k , tliij//;? j jii t h g- 1 i>  I ui v«  If  any  one  asks  where  Iter  Highness 
any  tiling- to  do  wi.Ut  the  gurlic  broth,  she  stay  he.  yost  hoar  gomethiiijr  snmNf 
strode  oh*,  under  her.  umbiv]la,  <zv  pr*>-  down  froth  the  branch*.;,  aud  the  young' 
truiliojBf  end. aijlki ng  kUH  mbre  Haughty  lady  ppesiutts  herself.  And  then,  what 
as  ever,  she  referred  with  ooufe-Mipt  « n*y  maiineiri-qt  home’ 

wonderful  invoslitiire:*- ^ Stt  tjeF' vy  J needn't  call  attention  to  their  ditfpur-. 
eyes?  even  this  does  hot  el&vrifcg-jhi#  l*v $£>  »ty  of  .tfftfc-!  .Tnrtarin  j.<$  rpfife  sixty,  gm 
social  scale.  I. ‘fur  me!  tvliatm  the  world  -Hed  and  finely  'tilled  out.  « iw-rcas  she  is, 
does  she  want f To  coi ae  in  for  the  : pply  twelve  i<\  fourteen  at  the  most- — with 
ehiss--at  my  age : /b  ■-. ; '.  - . these  crrs-tUfeP  you  can  hcvtsr  tell. 

But,  10  |jhte  «,t  .-very  thing,  i -e-lfe.r>sh  J had  ctrteifily  noticed  sundry  indici* 
the  hope  that  this-  hey? i digriityb  it3SSf;:’|i'wstt**f ut^thti.;:fniii(oridiic«';h}’' 
ors  with  the  thdwt  For  instance;  the  '•  ti)diifg«au«iB4:';^.' 

impsurtdnoc  of  Aiy  fjnicIttHtv,  and  the  ;tf»^oy smndr ! to-  II ie  old  vlllaift  A'tdfddfc 
brilliancy  of  uiyJMnre,  will  perhaps  :~-liis  a.llowaiic»«  and  a t tout) one,  alwdyii. 
Imvjih*  get  the  i<-<-  of  her  feeiitie  of  keeping  him  to  dinner  when  f)C:  esnruts  n> 
caato,  . 'rj:'"!'-“  ‘ lie-iidMjuartey^,  Yod^ ^shoold yskve; thb 


Kt-xt)  * AOQ^k^  0O*bm«w. 
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mi  ili£  side  and 
i>V.  the;  other,  tke  ar* 
gnmtois  for  wnd 
again  st  j v;i ft,  Qli 
out?  liiti  id,  tit? 
hyyiit  /*£•  hot  Uvifefe 
denied  that  to  the 
other. M ' edxy.  : 
f -ituin j k&y  tug  yuri  % 
iiderfd  thing, 

he*  gHve  ho*  assent 
to  the  Governor's 
j^Iara.  . ; 

Beak  uievku  (le&ml 
TournatOire  tvcto  of 
lb#  .mm£  tipim&u ; 
&&  Iw  Bother  iU\< 
totJkfc;  ht%  diiioU 
strike  • trip  &*  :$P?f 
vrxrsp,  ,foai  liii ying 
[uxtbablir  been  ih- 
do^triVi4t$d' , ; -i  $;  aik 
pro 

to**.  / .*  > ’V-  :‘ 

The  fwuwy  *>t 

Mv  cheery, .cdr»iiii.l  arid  wheoe^r  .' ' it- Ttfjjfc 'thfe  vy&?  vn>  *til  made 

the  1 ttt1&  jit$ fig  h$e  'jfattaf *s  I >«Uev^~ madtf.  byli£y*  -thSi  it  yr&s 

esanipi#.  has  •;pkn  kI  smnv:  Inti;.  «bai  has.  n queston  of  the  of  the  settle  • 

given  m &U- a ;&}$$&*  in  the  hn^t.  the  ^kicl  'iiimt  ami  *6f  'kunibn#  TarUimir, 

Q&wttiftir  has.  only  snrltoT  braining  on  amid  retk^ep  appro  -olencr,  continued 
ber .wife!!*  paternal 'loi^U:^ :’tli^')siekerri  i h make  to iosi$i  on  these  iiigjh  diplomat^  eoimd* 
excuses  for  }m\  nm|  to  remind  u*  that  eratious- 

she  h only  it  child  Then  suddenly  ins  l:to?  *>Id  cyevSiled 

Ao^'iild^ed,  in  *piUi  of  will)  bright  h&ie,*  and  he  br-k-  oot.  ju.si 

&h<I  otherii  Mill  mum  eouelosiyy  Icon-  ;a&.hfc  might  Imve  done  &f  boto**  *j  Ami 
timie  to  doubt  then-  dp  you . JS&;  •g^i)f:0<3Mm;i!.:‘;i<!  • so 

December  iBth  ^Impoaslble  Ut  Awb\  TOt&p , W!  V:  that-r^ J m :M}np\y^ ■. /t*F  the 
any  lau^  r.  I>kk  tony ’’ 

This  rootoug  in  council  ibiy  GoYernqfy  - 'vy'^%  **>  &*  towb'^gr  so 

opened  on  ilife  toyject  of  lii»  Ih^i' ; H", ';Hl> * ^ in  our 

thvj  tittle  Pritio^/  1 \ ‘"  Ah.  s»|ie/icf tli Wj J yxm*  Ex 

jmt  to* ward  ‘the  ground,  of  policy;'.  : .ctdlrni ••'>%. : p\  i/bcad  -,v  Wo  5fHmVumJed 
iiUkc<i  of  a *rHyrtiifft'ff&conw»aneei  of  th»i  hioi.  wi?  pc#^d  -!uh  iui.>id>'  For  eoy«ylf. 
inth^tA  of  th^  scHtifeiuent.  He  d w^It  <m  feiifFer- 

the  ,/  uor  iiiiie  stat-6,  without  ed  Foe  i>>vr?.  ftoivnu  hnovrs  how  well  I 

to  tb^  hnstiin  of  lh^  tiud^f^u^nl  Wmi  • l 1 : . ;.;  . (b 

By  itk&  daughter  of  ^ Papdaii  ?>i?r /f , .0 

king  jhi?f  wtotld  aiftSdre  Us  a fteet  at  pi  h .mtvfhi  ; 

rogue*,  an  army  of  nrievcepaviec?,  ly  t>iai/  iV  ^h,hul<i  ,bts»Ve  tore<L  Tire  men 

$>>  one  in  the  eouncU  ra}at4  an It 
ti/>n..  Cuni^n v ?v.r  \,«-. v«i.n.iiy;—  wi}|i  the  drop  *.*? 

)©>c-ourbah)^  ihe  first , da^^d  tha<  ;nvo  mingle'  -wi  lh  tli:^ 

^himpiug  vrhli  ^ .1  ^ ; . . ’ V - . ,/  ; *' 

yonr  Excel leucyia  capital -idiffeb  All ! alii  ^H^-aghhlal  hto,  ^py- 

ahd  Wbeif  xmy  *tr  look  fot  the  >>yrl*  yrdfly  ^ou^nai6}m^  Uf^le 

dihg'r^  ThM ;.^t;  ; ,.h:v joatTi^d,  why 

what  ^|U  ha^y  InyfdOfed  ? :: ’y.' ^ tAk*'' naiioni  M^ny 

■Oieevo  y,^rhjnbhit?ltwrt  % of  In^jilj,)  . itf'ihenv  of  course,  of 

sorted  in***  ; v • ! toMOOH^hitoiiul’-  h<\^v.:-.  < h <•;.»•.  v.d'-y^  yi<c  n*rii  you  tig.  htoos. 


TW 6?  W^.R^IA ar  A‘T 
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Escourbanies,  coming  down  to  town  in 
the  evening,  sided  quite  with  the  ladies, 
and  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  point  of 
the  alliance — the  bride’s  dreadful  papa, 
such  a father-in-law ! And  then  to  marry 
a young  person  who  lias  partaken  of  our 
flesh ! One  couldn’t  help  shuddering. 

I felt  my  blood  getting  up  while  the 
traitor  talked,  and  I bolted  out  of  the 
room  for  fear  of  letting  him  have  my  fist 
in  his  face.  You  see,  our  blood  is  hot  at 
Tarascon. 

On  leaving  the  general  saloon  I called 
on  the  Espazettes.  The  Marquise,  dread- 
fully weak,  is  still  in  bed,  poor  woman, 
determined  to  be 
dosed  and  drugged 
by  Bezuquet  rather 
than  give  in  to 
Tournatoire  and 


The  Marquis  at  a pinch  would  make 
the  best  of  it;  with  board  and  lodging 
at  head-quarters,  better  lodging  than  in 
town,  and  sport  and  garlic  at  discretion, 
he  would  get  on  very  well.  But  her  lady- 
ship—not  at  any  price. 

I pause;  she’s  a woman,  after  all,  and 
I fear  my  indignation  may  carry  me  too 
far. 

December  25th,  Christmas  Day. — Last 
night,  Christmas  Eve,  the  whole  colony 
assembled  in  the  grand  saloon,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  authorities,  all  the  world, 
and  we  kept  the  dear  old  feast  as  we 
might  have  kept  it  at  home. 

Brother  Bataillet 
said  midnight  mass, 
and  then  we  hid  the 
fire,  as  we  say  in  Pro- 
vence. It  is  done  with 


garlic. 

In  spite  of  her 

state,  when  she  saw  ijMBjfc 

me  come  in  she  be-  (yJPHBW 

gan,  with  haughty  \ 

raillery,  “ Well,  my 
Lord  Chamberlain,  ; t 

will  there  be  ladies  \ j ; 

in  waiting  attached  r 1 

to  the  new  Queen  ?”  ,/  Pk V \ 

She  wanted  to  & 

make  fun  of  me,  jf  , jSfi  i \ 

but  it  instantly  m. 

struck  me  that  ^ y Jjj 

there  might  be  an  • £ VA: 

opening  in  this  for  , n \ ^ 

Clorinde  and  me.  « ^ ? V.A 

Maid  of  honor  or  1 V 

lady  in  wait-  T ^ v,  SA 

ing,  my  be- 

loved  would  t,’  ■ 

have  apart-  > ■>'  „ 

ments  in  the 

citadel,  and  I ■ ^ y 

shouldbeable  r . 
to  see  her,  to 
speak  to  her 

at  any  hour.  likiriki  in  her 

Could  such 
happiness  be? 

When  I got  back  the  Governor  had 
gone  to  bed,  but  I couldn’t  bear  to  wait 
till  the  morrow  to  speak  to  him  of  my  idea. 
It  struck  him  as  sound  policy.  I linger- 
ed late  beside  his  bed,  talking  over  his 
amours  and  my  own. 

December  22d.— Oh,  these  nobles !— race 
of  hawks  and  vultures ! 

The  Marquise  won’t  listen  to  it. 


LIKIRIKI  IN  HER  BRIDAL  COSTUME. 


a great  yule-log,  which 
is  carried  round  the 
room  by  the  oldest  per- 
son in  the  company, 
and  then  placed  upon 
the  cinders  and  sprin- 
kled with  white  wine. 

Princess  Likiriki 
was  present,  laugh- 
ing immensely,  and 
\r  amused  by  the  cere- 

monv  of  the  log. 
I The  special  sweets 

V from  Montelimar,  the 

Christmas  cakes,  and 
ggi  all  the  other  delicacies 

v>;,  excited  her  spirits  and 

her  appetite. 

N Then  we  sang  the 

;;  V v % , yule-tide  songs 

" \%  - that  we  sing  at 

V home:  “I saw 

hm*  ^ in  a*r  an 

angel  green,” 
^ y “ St.  Joseph 

. ^ ^ - showed  me 

the  Moorish 

sridal  costume.  King,  and 

many  others. 

The  songs 

and  the  cakes,  the  great  circle  round  the 
fire,  all  brought  back  the  mother-land,  in 
spite  of  the  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof 
and  the  umbrellas  all  up  on  account  of 
the  leaks. 

At  a given  moment,  whether  on  pur- 
pose or  not  on  purpose,  Brother  Bataillet 
struck  up  on  the  harmonium  the  beautiful 
ballad  of  our  great  poet  Mistral — the  one 
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fttiouV  John  of  Tarauscon  taken  by  the  rather  at  blot.  Hjx  attitude  faith as  King 
pi  rates,  and  a*  father  was  nothing  Jess  than  de- 

lr  i«  the  story  of  o<»^  of  our  people,  who  pluvabfe. 

V ' ‘ ' a.mcuig  the  Turks,  a^>mOK  the  iur-  There  was  nothing  to  lw:  said  agauvsl  ihe 
ban.  becomes  .a  renegvuje.omi  then,  when  Princess.  who  looked  very , |>wiy  in  her 
he  is  piV  lijfj  pcfiti.t  of  marry teg  the  Sul-  white  dre^,  ^eiir*vWl  % Ovlwtewu® 
tens  daughter.  hears  from  the  shore  km  iiescklar**. 

old.  Tatti&eoti  sMUgvstm^  it*  the  vseuacu-  The  eveui eg  W:  gmd;  rb  V/ dU 
far  by  nuu'nier*  froth*  hi*  wiimlvy A double  sahm1  *}£ 

Then,  as  iim;  AvatcTi;'i<g}a^hi^'  up  ••under  rounds  tvom  our  iuxd  ’aeth* 

thy  f.far,  m h great  ilood  of  teAf^  bursts  his  maikni*,  cfob?te,wj^  and  universal  joy. 
bal^/ti^arh  tlvioks  of  the  tend  he  has  MeanwM'te  d raitm:  oh,  it  does  come 
'tilutytii&i I;  he  thifcji&H  and,  dejspa.vr^— de-  down!. 

that  he  S»  with  the  TiJrfe6>  He  Bui  the  Vrjmcing  is  not  in  the 

pOlf*  ovT  the  turban  ou  the.  fcpol,  dings  least  chitted 
the  scipi  iMif  an  d ite hdHibess.: 
find  and  joins  th£  1UU&  1’rovon^o  I 
crew.  . ■’;.  -;:.1.3' 

At  the  fin*  xdytet  the  w&tey  spi^UittSS; 
up  un  dorthoewir  ajgpft  era! 
the  GovoriiorhiniiNelf  cj^iildi^arcely  vrteh 
awfty  hj£  tears;  you  $a*r  lh*  .gyajul  ;Hhh$lV 
of  tlie  order  iro  y p;rttet&‘  dpyftt  "an:  hi«  mb' 

/.;  vr  te'V  • •. ‘ ‘V-^ 

it  hl&fce  u ({ i in  .A 

ntuny ^ ihtn^iJAis  $ohpte  bajipd  of 
oite  Mistral.  . ■ • :\  ’••'•.  •.V“y.v, 

J'—Tovday . nf  ted  ‘>vcloek 
j/f iht’ rnoroing,  :%'te  -:' 


Aj>pivntiaj. hi  the  ItiiCil.fi  teUiiifr 

i?li;7'  the  |>tN' Ue  MoiH  ‘.w^-'ltnaF 
Ui<VOlf)C.  Flaj^,  tivih,  h>r 

‘-;ihWyd*^€On:Vi*!f-jf  ih^  tHhtrd  tvHiieui 

M:  Tt»i nr  !{*'«•  Ta.b)t‘  ffep.  wlvolv  Catu^j'y 
ta  fnljo^r 

V^JOOkiVlooK  11  A &UP.  A »hjp  mminir 


A VESSKI-  L>  VI3JP  UAiteCK 


The  of  the  i*rgi.sier  veit?  h^i 

Majesty  the  tehierH  father,  vt)\v  ma'd*?  a 
vvms  for  his  n;* me  the  Gotmoi^ione^nud 
gieat  iUtfttitefies;  yf  the  ^vtitejoerit 

The  extern tety.  sirnpfe'  tMol  stwifhis: ; 

thti  l r».) ••»;*.-  7.  !;?>■  i » Mlur,'  i:vvm-,  ;uui  Crery 

one  iu  full:  dtw^.  - HtOoci'-;\YU^ 


{rtl's  o^il  f‘ " ' . V l J X/oOfcf  [ look  iy  u.  ,s*ul  f?f 
thV'  poitutetiOo,  f;iourih^  O^t  of  Windows 
Ktei  pf^kui^  • -M#. ; • ':'  'dik^ 

clowns  in  a pMUto/mme*  t’usio.^i  down  to 
the  beach.  wl{id*  it  filled  tvs  v/ith  t \**-  tiovrb 
! j»y  tff  -^ea-eivi  res. 

A $ soon  as  the  Govenioe  was  itoiJfied, 
h#  al«o  rushed  down,  and  whiJo  he  went 
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Belgian,  for  it  was  not  every  one  who  had 
the  impudence  of  Eseourbanies,  and  was 
ready  to  begin  so  soon  the  hornpipe  of  suc- 
cess. Escourbanies  was  already  dancing 
it.  41  Ah ! ah ! ah  ! Long  live  the  Due  ile 
Mens!” 

While  tliis  went  on,  a big  steamer,  high 
out  of  water,  very  imposing,  was  moving 
up  the  bay.  She  whistled  and  let  off 
steam,  cast  anchor  with  a great  rattle  far 
from  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  coi*al 
reefs;  then  remained  motionless  and  silent 
in  the  wet. 

Our  friends  began  to  be  rather  surprised 
that  the  people  of  the  ship  were  not  more 
eager  to  return  their  greeting  and  reply  to 
the  Happing  of  their  umbrellas  and  the 
waving  of  their  hats.  They  thought  liis 
Grace  a little  cold. 

“If  it  conies  to  that,  perhaps  lies  not  shooting 
quite  sure  it's  us.” 

“Perhaps  lie  even  knows  the  way 
we've  been  abusing  him.” 

“ Abusing  him?  I never  abused  bim 
in  the  world !” 

“ No  more  did  1 : never!” 

“ No  more  did  I,  not  a bit !” 

Tartarin  in  all  the  confusion  never  lost  Frariquebahiie  commenced 
his  head. 

He  ordered  the  Hag  to  be  flown  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  citadel,  and  to  be  backed 
up  by  a shot  or  two. 

The  shot  or  two  went  otf,  and  the  Ta 
raseonian  colors  fluttered  in  the  air. 

At  the  same  instant  a frightful  report 
resounded  through  the  bay.  a cloud  of 
heavy  smoke  concealed  the  ship,  and  a 
kind  of  blackbird,  passing  over  the  con- 
gregated heads  with  a hoarse  hiss,  alight- 
ed  on  the  roof  of  the  emporium,  from 
which  it  removed  a corner. 

At  first  there  was  a moment  of  simple  sort 
stupor. 


IT  WAS  THE  BRAVE  MAIDSERVANT. 


* * Why,  why,  they’re  shoo  — shoo  — 
us!”  shrieked  Pascalon. 

Imitating  the  embodied  state,  who  had 
given  the  signal,  every  one  had  bounced 
down  on  all-fours. 

“Dear  me,  then,  it  can't  he  the  Duke!” 
said  Tartarin,  stretched  straight  on  his 
stomach  m the  mud. 

Near  him,  wallowing  like  himself, 

tma  trembling 
voice  and  without  changing  liis  position, 
one  of  Ids  rigid  demonstrations,  “If,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  were  to  be  the  Duke,  on 
the  other  hand  there  would  be  reason  to 
suppose— " So  he  went  on. 

The  arrival  of  another  shell  cut  liis  ar- 
gument short. 

Brother  Bata i l let  alone  had  remained 
standing.  In  a thundering  voice  he  call- 
ed to  his  gunner,  Galotfre,  declaring  that 
between  them  they  must,  reply  with  the 
culver  in. 

“I  forbid  you  to  do  anything  of  the 
you  please!”  yelled  Tartarin. 
Hold  him  fast,  all  of  you.  Prevent  him  !” 
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- >:j  >'*  Mt  m^ttroTr 

A?  they  %oL  ueatw,  our 
BMlpB  friends  eohid  Oink  *5  out  t li r- 

(i&fr  English  €oif>t*s  diti|fgiiig 

tvtim  #(t  iii  the 

§^:£;  aT4|  The  distance  Vn  s Mill 

-*4*V:,h  >“  Up**  T:-  r?  .L2MU  V.“i 

SByJS  timWtO  Up, 

BBapwi  tc>:.  t iiiy  iwruab 

bHBh^M  I h is 

'®|.*  *.  * '-  t*'?*~  "A:*i  ’■'=  Vm.i) 

-of 

'ft&ifel*  bjR  t^tily 
passed  ovor  hx*hddidld*n\, 

fb*  tm  wm^- 

Im-ueHy  by  iimeHW  bv'>  boats ; nm. 

ft % }\  f (-, : \^;l $ »;/£5; 

J A‘ - ‘-.r jw'rWK  f ■* t jump 


_ 

*•  s v^v  fmn^o;*fV ; 

with  life-  iviru 

oumo  the  ^titlors  vp;  a rh w,  ftv  itli  il>t>  name 
trf  *hj.p,  ihtt  Vmtt&hnwk,  m the  nib- 
toni of their  eap*b&ml 
Torqiielnau  ami  Chuolfrd  L i :^i fcftd ri iv s. 

JfeviirM*!*:  eaaft.  btftvfeti  'I^rtmdn,  imw  on  ijig . ’. . . 

him  to  lb  dow  n *nv  .Sfsy ilm  seious  of  h*K  grand  '‘H^- '•^tri*^  re- 

»»tuorj.  At  :.h»*  mrvmriit  a,  third  slndl  Covered.  h?s*  dignity  y be  held  up  his  head  \ 
torlVtezfcd  ttVfrr .from  the  >i,»p  hM  lip  «mHod  *-i\U  . tho  Spirit  o.f  Ids  "rem 

$t  svas  plainly  to  the  Ibuyof  ;l$j,fe  «>r.h*u;f  honrs. 
that.  x)jc«  .UriJM^  v ri\>  ,^];lr«  : Ah  Lro»  h*r  fjfotiuil**  Ol>. 

ttey/vMW  i'ryipg;' tci.  briiig;  dkwti  ou 

l^^T^l!^;  '/ >,  i j A Ann  to/t  yy.;  .yAAy  . . -Vv  ; •> 

■Tarf^'rm  th«  idea,  and  ^pdw:"  A*  ifrste^d  rf  t^main- 

«tvK»<l  ti»iu  jT  rooHvv^d,  :Um  iji|f  ^v.aii  tbe  d*v.v  UiOr.  he  ii^suJ  pm  need 

shower  4>t  «sl:i^:ll«  vlroteV^V  tfea«o..?  so  oid  h'<  tp'eel  thv  ^J}t^li^^'  dffi.een  '^nd  :wa$ 
he  bellowed  oov  •*.  i»h  eh  ih**  •■oiv>  1^*  n*  *!.tn.:i*  a tVnnrL  in>n.ipipe 

could  eoiMmaSjiv  “ Oevd  utkv  a:  hep/re  ti»c  vteitrf 

ufo'vy'w ;•  -v  v>  A:;N:  1'  0fcft ;tfr*  tati ve- h^t;-. gracious 

WI(cni<|>on  ‘ttli  0,o  o*  he.-  eut  w.t  aU  \f.nu:U>nn  himself, 

low  with  UiMox  tfe  to 

buhl  doiep ;,t):*>>  Dotf  t yxiu  fo>ary;'  0i)st  iin>pfavfe.d  lihd  skuKjHaif.  ho 

PJvery  v-  }&$%  axur 

i ^iUrt^r  5M>r  i»^» y y .: ,b\ vie-^iid; W strange 

else  r# • i> ' p>  Au>di  » to  bSvmrd 

•j , ^ j < ’»« ( v ^,m,M;i't  lx  rhv:  hr^ve  nm\l~  'f-  *>■ -:■.>*  •-  t ; > . ; i ♦ f .- • < , KrtgiLin  T‘  And  ^liai- 

MCMrrahi  tu  v/horn.  they  ;.O  j>.:ady '.wd.  the  lutruvu  y?  * 

patcliiit^  of  tbe.  r<yof  v^iiu A.iee^:>n^ ‘:;i A ; ii tile 
roine  el  the  Ahe  " ;Oe^n,-d  • iAe. , t ••  e Tie.  ‘ T'. # * /•* s**« *i ?i.--j *.*  ? 

up.f  ho  lla^AU"lf  as  Slip do  Thits  V^*ci  ^ t ^ A v < 1 1 w e n t 

' * nhin, * ^ hd  fym^uin  of  tU?.  uirb’c»p|.4y‘  o nalhhiiiHty  in 

hLMiO>i-  '.miv  * h.drt  .e»vj  •h-*o,?rtivfuii. ‘>viU»  Mil  1 great- 

Only  vheii  UW  i<v ; ■ tl<>iiiig;[  cru 

A fo-v  ui.hi..  . . : w-7  Umu-b'-v  -,j,i»id  - »>>  wh:>t  riglit  du  you  oceu- 

lad’eti  mih  ’Ui<y  wh^  pjr  jii1'  ‘ ; 

arms  WAs  jirO^piihie  lit/'  tha  •dbtanr^:  I^>iimxiiehoit!>nv  deeply  disconcevtcd, 

|H»t  off  -r^ii,  \\r\  m’mi.*,  i.to.d  ;ip)Mn;('  i>;  ■»  OtHiOa eel  Uic  uvpiiry  to  Tartariri,  who 
the  shor^i  Avoh  iJtf;  Mti&iy  stroke  of  ex^Uuuiedt  e o / 
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^ Answer  that tlii?  island  is  oui^Gieem ; Then  Tarterin  ha^l  the  tt^aty  brought, 

that  if  has  been  ceded  to  us  by  'King*  N;y  ami  read  ft  aloud,  showing  NagonkcGs  sig* 
gnnko.  and  tjiai  we  have  a (treaty  in, per*  hatuvt*.  ;hik  cross,  ami  t i j c*  sruis  of  the  Gov 
feet  order."'  cruor  and  id  the  .grand  dignitaries  of  tin/ 

But  Franquebalme  bail  no  need  to  g««.  .colony-, 
oa  iiiterprethig.  The  EnglislnintiV  turn-  ■ ./Either  this  nut  ben  tie  dor  loncnt  would 
ed  »o  the  Governor  and  said,  in  excellent  prove  the  .settlers'  right  to  (be  island,  or 
French  : nothing  would  prove  it.; 

* Kmg  XagonkM^  Don't  know  him!’’  But  -the  ottteer  efmiggeii  bis  stionldews; 
At  this  iWtarin  instantly  ordered 
Nrii/.ado>  to  bn  hunted  :jUp  end  hrmiyhi 
down. 

pcpi&d  h>'4h<r  <dfe*^tv  t6  ^cfey^V^'VV^h.h-*a'  , t ^ A'C.  •••"  V*-.-  • 

to  beau -puarto'y  where  i • 

would  be  exhibited,  jMjjfc  •<.  ‘ 

The  otlieer  assented,  a ,‘A  ;./  < / 

Tartarin,  leaving  a numbe-  ’ ; • • <•>.  ^ v 

panhots  in  charge  of  the 

The  marines  *vtr*v 

Tip/  re<anno»eud;;t{un.  A Ay;\  ^i<phv- 

on  bint.:  he  yra*  «;).nvnv  - 

ly  waiPhed.  ' h your  r.  . ■ •/.  .♦•,.} 

mmd  , thi?  bavotiets  of- 

what,  he s about  E pmtth  the  marines  add* 

,ise  you  III  tie  you.'’  ed  a consade.i^.bie 

^i<l  gUhtthE  wild  \villi  terror;  3teau~  /-maj^hh  $arfi*rm  felt  all  disenssioh  te  b6*, 
\hile  they  were  looking.  for  Nugouko  usd  ess. 

and  .$hout,iit!J  for  him  everywhere,  ^tkhn-  ;Bfo  contented  himself  with  making’  Ms 
iiigty  in  v&m,  At  lust  a mUitiamirn  tW  aUomhiHble  father-in-law  a terrible  set  ne  ; 

covrm!  bin),  lud.de. ft  among-  the  store*.  ’‘  You  hoary  rasrab  wbv  did  yon  tell  ns 

A^;{i}ia';5iwp  af  ' Uftf  ,mAga74pe  bad  Jn*$m  X\\f  Maitd  was  r op $$ll 
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Princess,  &s  she  was  nowhere  u>  b* 
found , not  £V«m  nti  lire  lop  of  W)mi? 

****  l&f* 

nhj.fr 

Erery  one.  was  so  shaken  Ahra 
Brother  Babnllct  torpor  to  -ay 
grace.  vl;-::^ 

TW  Governor  aijd  his  staff  lutcl 
beeti  ojumg  soioi*  time  w wiener, 
with ^ ih^r  t/h  their  pUiBtisy 

tyfai?  ftitoiloO  ' r**&?  to 

jfetf  Kite  *M|\ 

d to  ; A 

v>  ' Wiv* . G<>G^G»>v- 

t>pmtr  .i>.A ‘in-t-j^irprisonftr  of  ^av. 

I uTHMjn'i  .niouav  iir  <vo  sb^U  tjol 
hU  follow  himihtu  -capfeHi’j" f 
T)%  teei  w itli 

oidiffeii  e ri- 


ii  pli  f J«tl.  grl #&$£$ , if iVH4li  iigj  Willi 

thasi^sm; ' . -V-  j. '--'  "’ 

, *;Jkti  of  all 

vi:e  d*wsWdi> 

1 ok  v*  ’$;■$•  A i>  j A A -*  v A ‘*  • •*■/•■'  •• 

^ Long  ivv#  TurVarm 1 HftI  ha  ! 
ha  T ' hew led  l^iturh^tVie^ 

But  in  another  hour  tfiej  $t 
given  him  Airayy  poui*  CfriT* 
v.riior -all  except  ^ vim 

.tib® • royal  :1[miuk:ovIio  had  been  mi 

nbuned  M|^-autl  ItK^jvressh  e Jurn^.  i.h*  m<:uhm*iy  Umud  on  the  r«»of  at  the  '0t&. 
yoii»\  * • n any  ctjfos;  sir,  •■£<«>$  fmtU  *leL 

isyfy^bod  v^uc^tibu/;'- . A'  •„  y A y -At  fc&fllt  ^ooidii  t cfomia  ifcwuy  her 

:••: Etigli>)i  *iguA< of ^ justfce  - ’i^iH'-.  \ jt^iS^yUiu*- - 

^eiife  thivt,  air,’"  thiv  other  replied,  from  . initj* ... .' 

t P*«  bp-kip  of  iiis  vipknorny.  **  From  UuH  been  ablA  to  bring  he*  to  it  m\y  b/ 

this  mi.ndetlfc  y«r*i.  are  my  pricier  A-  ih>-  disi^.m  rxInbiUou  a/  an  open  box  ol 

tuljhhharH^s  if  tU$  islMOd  l>^  -tedi  Siirditi^, jb8h  ,'fiA  a pieoe  of  •gugair.  us  hehl 
evacuated  in  <ho  ne.xi  tvveury- Amr  hi*i.o^t  pm  to  a ji;uy«jt  Inis  froivi  his 

ifey  wrli  all  IjO  pu»  <o  the.  swoiul/' 

* - ^m^!k:v  ! pit4t ip;  ^ or yi^‘* % -4^#  o(Hl4?'rsaid  .hi  Ids 

A But,  -iu  t{t&  Hrsi  p.hiriy  Itow  liaferohj;  tone,  wheu  sl’ie  was  ^aiiy  at  Id* 
m m shait.  wq  ^v>.ra.‘»b:-*'--  •*;.*  >ld»v  *'  1 nu»sf-  teli  > on  ih.n!.  Tn)  a pn^mer 

a ^utglo  boai  wi?  hnd^»v  of  War;  WbK-h  df>yovi  liise  eonie 

•'  V :.*'A..:;  ".v\  ; ^{(.h  nufor  Uo^fay  dh  the  i^lauii  ? f i>hihk 

; ':,.^)e  : .fortbid/ibU*'  foildw  tjuM  t.lih  0cjrg.ii«fi  -vyoufcl,  1 wi Vy . ' .here, f‘" ,• 

brought  rfMiuiJ,  ruid  W fifcdu.f. ;}  - J .I4 Wig* 'at 

^ it^  Gihra.i-*-  hi ro  •^•tift  ^;V W •%i'^v'  replied,  in 

n.i  . »»«i  :<  ""■-,  Uihi  i\  U 4 i aru>>*  !»»/>'  hbir  U»  l-i  *h  >r:  >,s  ,-R.  Bie 

:V^:lNo'  ,!$uyreod<d^lh'^^v,h’  ■ jL4>e  riftfss>  ; .’l hfe v’-,t'V¥ 'M'  ; \fi$. 

$5^vtik  divots.  U»t  eevid.fc’ers.  and  i-hr  U*UH^>'  ;-A  *j  \ \‘  ‘ . > ••  /; ;-°  • .y 
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Through  the  open  windows,  from  the 
distance,  came  the  twinkle  of  lights  in 
the  city,  the  hum  of  the  great  hive, 
the  songs  of  the  English  encamped  on 
the  shore,  and  the  monotonous  mur- 
mur of  the  Little  Rhone,  swollen  by  the 
rains. 

It  was  all  dreadfully  dreary. 

Tartarin  closed  his  window  again  with 
a heavy  sigh,  and  while  he  tied  up  his 
head  for  the  night  in  the  spotted  bandana, 
he  said  to  Pascalon : 

44  When  I learned  that  the  others  were 
going  and  that  they  denied  me,  I bore  it 
well  enough.  But  that  little  creature — 
I should  have  thought  she  would  have 
been  more  attached  to  me.” 

The  good  Pascalon  tried  to  console  him. 
After  all,  the  little  savage  Princess  would 
be  a very  queer  piece  of  goods  to  carry 
back  to  Tarascon — for  back  to  Tarascon 
they  of  course  would  go,  if  they  could  get 
there — and  when  Tartarin  should  take  up 
his  old  peaceful  life  again,  his  Papuan 
wife  might  be  rather  in  his  way  and  bring 
him  under  notice. 

“Don’t  you  remember,  my  dear,  kind 
master,  that  when  you  came  back  from 
Algeria  your  ca-ca-camel  was  rather  a 
bother  ?” 

“My  ca-ca-camel?  And  pray  what  is 
there  in  common  ?” 

Pascalon  turned  very  red.  What  an 
idea  to  go  and  talk  of  a camel  apropos 
of  a princess  of  the  blood  royal!  To 
make  up  for  whatever  irreverence  there 
might  have  been  in  the  comparison,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Tarta- 
rin’s  present  situation  was  quite  that  of 
Napoleon  after  he  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  English  and  deserted  by  Marie 
Louise. 

“Quite  so  — quite  so,”  said  Tartarin, 
struck  by  this  similitude. 

And  this  thought  that  his  fate  had  a 
likeness  to  Napoleon’s  had  a good  deal  to 
do  with  consoling  him,  with  giving  him 
a quiet  night. 

The  next  day  Port  Tarascon  was  evacu- 
ated, to  the  great  joy  of  the  settlers.  Their 
irrecoverable  money,  their  humbugging 
acres,  the  great  financial  operation,  the 
great  stroke  of  the  dirty  Belgian  who  had 
victimized  them — nothing  of  all  this  was 
worth  mentioning  beside  their  delight  at 
getting  out  of  their  swamp. 

They  were  all  taken  on  board  first,  be- 
cause in  their  rage  against  the  Governor, 
whom  they  held  responsible  for  all  their 
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ills,  they  might  perhaps  have  done  him  a 
hurt. 

At  the  moment  they  passed  the  citadel 
on  their  way  to  the  boats,  Tartarin  showed 
himself  at  his  window ; but  he  had  to  fall 
back  quickly  before  the  jeers  and  gibes 
that  greeted  him  and  the  clinched  fists 
that  were  shaken  at  him. 

On  a fine  day  the  Tarasconians  would 
perhaps  have  shown  him  more  indulgence, 
but  the  unfortunates  embarked  in  a pour- 
ing rain,  floundering  in  the  mud,  and 
carrying  away  on  the  soles  of  their  shoes 
tons  of  their  precious  property.  The  bits 
of  baggage  that  every  one  had  in  his  hand 
were  dreadfully  exposed  by  the  umbrel- 
las. 

When  all  the  settlers  had  quitted  the 
island  the  English  officer  came  to  fetch 
Tartarin. 

At  head  quarters  since  morning  Pas- 
calon had  been  on  the  fidget,  preparing 
everything,  doing  up  into  bundles  the 
archives  of  the  colony. 

At  the  last  hour  he  had  a real  inspira- 
tion of  genius — he  asked  Tartarin  if  he 
shouldn't  put  on  his  mantle  of  grandee  of 
the  first  class  to  go  on  board. 

“Yes;  let  them  see  it;  it  will  make  an 
impression,”  replied  the  Governor. 

And  he  himself  put  on  the  grand  rib- 
bon of  the  order. 

Below,  on  the  pavement,  rang  the  butts 
of  the  muskets  of  the  escort  and  the  hard 
voice  of  the  officer.  “Come,  Monsieur 
Tartarin,  we  wait  for  your  Excellency.” 

Before  going  down,  Tartarin  took  a last 
look  around  him  at  the  house  in  which 
he  had  loved,  in  which  he  had  suffered — 
known  all  the  intensity  of  passion  and 
power. 

Observing  at  this  moment  that  Pasca- 
lon seemed  to  be  hiding  something  under 
his  mantle  of  the  first  class,  he  inquired 
what  the  object  might  be;  on  which  Pas- 
calon, stuttering  not  a little  with  emotion, 
confessed  to  his  kind  master  the  existence 
of  the  Memorial . 

“Very  well;  go  on,  my  child,”  said 
Tartarin,  gently  and  pinched  his  ear  as 
Napoleon  used  to  pinch  his  grenadiers. 

“ You  shall  be  my  little  Las  Cases.” 

The  analogy  of  his  destiny  with  Napo- 
leon’s had  occupied  his  spirit  all  night. 

Yes,  they  were  quite  the  same:  the  Eng- 
lish, Marie  Louise,  Las  Cases— a real  iden- 
tity of  circumstance  and  type.  And  both 
of  them  from  the  South ! 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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ATHENS  is  the  most  important  of  all 
European  cities  to  the  student  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Although  there  are  but 
few  statues  of  first-rate  importance  there — 
a fact  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  disposition  of  Roman  proconsulsand 
emperors  to  carry  statues  away  to  Rome 
or  elsewhere,  as  being  the  most  showy 
and  the  most  available  pieces  of  sculpture 
— this  want  is  so  abundantly  made  up  by 
the  variety,  beauty,  and  aggregate  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  relief  sculpture  and  of 
minor  works  and  fragments  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  city  in  Europe  equals 
Athens  in  general  importance  as  a centre 
of  Greek  art.  Mr.  SybeFs  catalogue  of 
the  sculpture  in  Athens,  bearing  the  date 
of  1881,  enumerates  over  7000  separate 
pieces,  all,  except  a few  hundred  of  the 
Roman  epoch,  as  Greek  in  feeling  and 
purpose  as  in  origin.  Since  1881  several 
hundred  more  pieces  have  been  added, 
and  most  of  these  archaic  in  character. 
Of  course,  of  this  vast  number  only  a 
small  proportion  are  large  and  important 
pieces  in  good  condition.  Still,  he  who 
studies  first  the  collection  at  the  Central 
Museum,  called  locally  the  Patissia  Muse- 
um, from  the  village  to  which  leads  the 
street  or  road  upon  which  it  stands — even 
as  ancient  mediaeval  cities  named  their 
gates  from  the  important  towns  to  which 
led  the  roads  passing  through  them— who 
goes  on  then  to  the  Acropolis  Museum, 
and  then  to  the  out-of-door  display  at  the 
ancient  cemetery,  near  the  gate  which 
leads  toward  Eleusis,  and  who  finishes 
with  the  smaller  collections  in  the  office 
of  the  Ephor  of  Antiquities  and  the  rooms 
of  the  Archaeological  Society,  will  pass  in 
review  such  an  array  of  inspiring  and  in- 
structive works  of  art  as  is  nowhere  else 
to  be  found. 

Now  of  this  great  mass  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, there  was  little  before  1883  which  had 
its  original  painting  at  all  well  preserved. 
The  color  on  the  famous  stele  of  Aristion, 
still,  in  1883,  in  the  so-called  temple  of 
Theseus,  had  almost  disappeared,  though 
traces  were  still  visible  of  that  complete 
polychromy  with  which  a former  genera- 
tion had  been  familiar— the  bluish-gray 
armor,  the  red  patterns  of  the  belts  and 
ornamental  bands,  the  brown  hair,  and 
the  red  background  of  the  whole.  The 
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splendid  marble  vase  in  the  Central  Mu- 
seum, with  its  youths  and  maidens  carved 
in  low  relief,  had  lost  all  of  its  color  but 
traces  of  red  in  unexposed  parts.  A doz- 
en tombal  slabs  in  the  same  museum, 
known  to  have  been  elaborately  colored 
when  found,  had  lost  the  color  which  had 
once  invested  the  sculptured  figures  of  the 
deceased  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
though  the  egg-and-dart  mouldings  of  the 
bordering  had  perhaps  retained  some  red 
and  some  blue,  the  sharply  incised  pattern 
holding  the  color,  which  was  more  easily 
shaken  off  from  the  more  smoothly  mod- 
elled surfaces.  The  magnificent  memorial 
sculptures  at  the  old  Dipylon,  out-of-doors, 
but  for  the  boxes  with  wire-coated  fronts 
that  protected  them,  were  almost  pure 
white,  although  it  was  on  record  how  rich 
they  had  been  in  color  when  found.  The 
votive  reliefs  of  the  Acropolis  Museum, 
and  those  in  the  little  hut  at  the  old  en- 
trance half-way  up  the  ascent  on  the 
south  side  of  the  rock,  but  since  removed, 
had  retained  more  in  proportion  of  their 
original  painting,  and  yet  but  little  of  it 
in  the  aggregate.  A female  head  and  a 
female  figure  in  bass-relief,  both  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum,  had  more  color.  And 
perhaps  the  best  preserved  of  all  was  the 
painting  applied  to  flat  surfaces  of  marble; 
thus  the  funeral  steles,  which  had  been 
left  with  but  little  sculpture  or  with  none 
for  polychromatic  treatment,  held  their 
decorative  bands,  their  wreaths  of  leaves, 
and  their  anthemion  decoration  fairly 
well;  and  in  the  splendid  one  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  Central  Museum,  upon  which 
was  painted  a seated  figure  of  a beard  ed^^^ 
man  holding  in  liis  right  hand  a kinAd|^^^" 
amphora,  hanging  down  by  his  side, 
though  the  chief  picture  was  very  faint 
indeed,  the  whole  design  was  still  trace- 
able. The  finest  of  all  these  painted 
steles,  the  famous  one  of  Lyseas,  which 
also  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Theseus 
up  to  and  after  that  year — 1883 — had  lost 
all  its  color  except  a little  of  that  upon 
the  base  block  and  a trace  or  two  else- 
where. 

And  yet  here,  and  in  many  of  these  in- 
stances, the  pattern  at  least  was  preserved 
for  us,  if  the  actual  tints  were  lost.  The 
color  had  left  its  mark  behind  it, so  to  speak. 
Everywhere  in  Athens  one  would  meet 
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victiuu  oh  lli o [‘ail  0t  those  who  u*ed 
tlieii*  eyt^v'ni  deuttfl  on  f lie  part  of  those 
wlm  reoaoitetl  fioru  awoidpttoQS,  and  It) 
geuera]  •imiitfcmie*'-.  U'.te  . matter  rested 
(iiutj  the  ttpi'liig  of  iSsiS.  At-  tb&t titee 
some  drKukoty  eA-eftwfttijtm-.'iysift  - -ot» 
the  Am'poliK,  M ihs  ij>^tJiea^k*i‘n  ot>r- 
nerantl  along- 4i*  oMhe  Pat- 

theooo.  and  bt-tsmui  it. and  the  Aei-op 
oils  Mys^imi  Here  v.’mu.  fotnui  a 

bftp  of  drums 
of,  ooVwmos, 
fragments,  of 
nji&ty'bfd  of  ■dif- 
ferent kinds, 
arid  of  pot 
t,eryv  and  a 
few-  |)ied{«s  of 
bronco  of:  no 
£'reat  import- 
atiee  ; and 
aroong  them 
several  pieces 
of  painted 
sculpture,  of 
such  charac- 
ter that  they 
may  be  said 
to  have  rave*- 
lM  tiuuaiztnil  lo-ta*- 
.knowiedoeafid 
idl’ics  t/f  the 

The  fi«t  )*■  i't«»  n$h\% ordinary  nlfttut? 
of  which  ife  hue (<  ?*:'  > (jprgsep led  in  our 
iUustratio 1 This  figure  is  one 
of  those  V'ljj'-fods  fciuala ::  statuca  which 
1 1 eve  iiceir  iM'iVtd.  v-ojuKrt.  sufficient  m- 
st>n,  1)5  thu^  - *’8latm*»  of  the 

ijpes  type,  ‘ os  Uh  pb/  aie  i.v.  They  tu-e 
thrtse  in  .vhfpii  tin-  lm'f  h«mi  holds  sonic 
par'  o!  liw  .-if.vev::  at  outer  garn.enh 

whatever  if 
is,  lifting  >t 
' '•  ; ; ; /••»&  j f ■ , t*.V  {>"  - 

| . from  th«  «m 

iMI&M L 

HUButtliii 


i wm 

Club 


y$f  h # :■ 


i.vf  ihtt 
while 

right  arm’ 
iiftld  closely 
M thy  stSiv 
S$v\ . fay  \ 
flie;  ellK*w, 

i )&n  ctf  v? i (s  d y<*  >ve^  of  ilrcv  bod y 
right  ^opo  he&jtoy  *>r om;v< 

Snehb.  / • / . • ;;,Vlv--. .’  \l\  ' '\C:'\r  /&£* 

Suf  jMSt^vv^s  .'ve'r'.;*  a^.d  in  coiuivcUop 


with  ar^iifeetural  decorjtUou.  as  ftpon  tlte 
pHfiimen^  of  itie  tinuple  of  MgUu^ivom 
which  iw*  of  them  were  Mit- 

nkdrwitk  the  Mg\> ja  nurbks.  The? r pre- 
&u&  *mmntg  bat*  ito-  W-  vh»to  tally 

miayfshfHiv  The  statue  found  ott  ilm 
AcropcJi^  is  of  railier  (ess  (Him  liAi/'liAt 
' jusi  bel ow  ktic-es, 

ilio  teiv&i*  part  lost ; die  msl  k iataet, 
to  live  of  tbe.  rigid  foK^rrJi 
^dj-’blkXKi,  apd!  flight  iojorieii;  • • Tto 
wliieli  it  siUi  wlieu  found  uiay 

foe  tlescri bed,  together  witU  the  ^euf^iiiWd 
outlines,  m felloe;  ibe  eiiitoii,  or  up der- 
most  garment, Avtsicii  shows  freely  mx  the 
breast  and  teft  siwjftiililfer  and  upjper  armt 
was  ill  almost  entirely  covered  with 
gi^een  paint,  abundant  in  tbe  bollows  be 
tween  the  little  ndg^s  vvloeh  ipdicate  iho 
texture  of  the  stuff,  and  not  ehti^ly  lust 
even  from  their  projections  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  particular  gr*eii  was  al- 
ways  grnen,  though  there  are  i«ar*y  in- 
^taucc?^  in  which  green  w as  iwhahly  blue 
:wiitm  originally  jiut  on.  The  ieatn  of 
this  garment  mx ^ the  left  ^Wnlcler  &xi<\ 
upper  arui  was  with  a broad 

bund,  nice  a nbbon  or  piece  of  i^UilT 
se'weti  on  over  the  seum  U'  ^trvvngthbH  aikI 
suppon  it,  m If  the  smitit  were  rather 
Wfrak  svhnii  ifrade  in  ^ueh  light] y woven 
aod's as* th%«  The  cloak  worn 
• • > r thi«r  vhich  perbu^  the  Irihmtion 
i hougli  m>t  exactly  like  the  Summit  which 
we  genera  1 1 y kn o w by  i h at  rmmet  has  all 
i he  appe^inii nee  of  heitig  im&fo  of  some 
very  nnudi  iicav  ier  stud’  than  the  crape 
like  nn^temi  nf  the.tehStou : u falls  infolds, 
life  tyntlier*  A girdle,  or  rather  a 
til-pnsik'tnjiiftr  thet  right  shoul  - 
der  anti  Hiuler  the?  left  arrr^  and  over  that 
the  cloak  ik  turned  oiitwafd  •*$£  the  upper 
edge,  >o  its  in  shuw  ibs  Itning  or  hitter 
Mtlb.  sefeti  between  tlm 

tu  fruuiv  hut  of  this  the  greater  pai%t 
. ^orrotmded  Bbil  retrain ed 
live  hittuixiou;  bu4  did  liot  bold  it  tight, 
iff  the*  fAMii#  show,  livery 
wl>ere the  ^dge  of  the  elofvfe  f&mued 

by  a fainted  bonlor,  eonAku.i?ig’  in  front 
^ fret  which  atiw  b ui  bceo  mi  and 
tdaclt  pln^isk'd  oil  ijie  upj^r'  edge  bv  a 
green  and  a red  bami  rubn ywriti  1^1, 
■n,A  again  by  ^ in>w  of  grocn  dot*  or  small 
eirclcH  itoning  jwail^r'witb  to  two 
babils,  ai)if  a shigTe  red  Jibe;  but 

b^ckd  wUhout  the  fret, 
elo&k  isdecomtnd 
with  a star  c/  eight  ray^  aU^tnai^ly  black 
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and  red,  sur- 
rounding a some- 
times black  and 
sometimes  red 
central  spot.  This 
ornament  is  sown 
* over  the  whole 
garment,  represent- 
ing a pattern  woven 
in  the  material,  or 
more  probably  em- 
broidered upon  it 
before  it  was  adapt- 
ed as  a garment,  as  is 
done  with  some  mod- 
ern East-Indian  stuffs. 
The  hair,  to  which  at- 
tention should  really 
be  given  on  account 


of  its  beautiful  and  un- 
usual treatment,  is  reddish-yellow,  and  is 
bound  by  a single  fillet,  broad  and  heavy, 
evidently  of  soft  material,  and  decorated 
by  a pattern  similar  to  that  on  the  border 
of  the  hiraation.  The  ear-rings  are  large, 
disk-like  appendages,  decorated  in  black 
and  red. 

Another  piece  of  sculpture  found  at  this 
same  time  and  place  was  a male  torso, 
somewhat  smaller  in  scale  than  the  last- 
named  one,  as  of  a statuette  about  two 
feet  high.  This  is  entirely  nude,  except 
that  over  the  left  shoulder  a small  chla- 
mys,  or  simple  square  of  stuff,  is  prettily 
draped,  its  edge  being  adorned  with  two 
parallel  narrow  bands,  one  red  and  one 
blue,  and  a row  of  red  spots  which  follow 
closely  the  blue  band.  The  blue  has  turn- 
ed rather  greenish  from  exposure  to  the 
earth.  Another  piece  was  a fe- 
* male  head,  the  hair  of  which  is 
bound  by  a broad  fillet,  which 
when  found  was  green,  with  an 
• anthemion  or  honeysuckle  or- 
No  6.  nament  in  red  constantly  re- 
peated. A statue  of  the  same 
size  as  the  one  given  in  No.  1,  but  nearly 
intact,  has  the  same  curious  close-fitting 
garment  of  crape-like  stuff,  and  the  same 
or  a similar  broad  diadem  or  fillet.  The 
traces  of  color  were  numerous  on  these 
and  on  many  parts  of  the  work,  but 
not  in  elaborate  patterns.  No  outer  gar- 
ment whatever  appears:  it  is  indeed  dis- 
puted whether  the  clothing  is  of  only 
one  piece,  that  is,  a long  chiton,  which 
has  been  pulled  up  a little  way  through 
the  girdle  which  retains  it,  and  falls  over 
and  conceals  this  girdle ; or  whether  there 


are  two  garments,  one  very  long,  and  one 
above  it,  close-fitting  and  short;  but  at 
all  events  there  is  no  loose  himation, 
chlamys,  or  cloak.  A small  statuette  had 
what  might  almost  be  called  a picture  of 
horses  painted  on  its  left  shoulder,  but 
this  decoration  had  suffered  greatly.  Two 
curious  sphinxes  were  also  found,  of 
which  the  feathered  wings  were  indicated 
by  a kind  of  imbricated  pattern  in  red 
and  green.  In  all,  twenty-six  pieces  of 
considerable  importance  as  sculpture,  all 
archaic  in  character,  and  all  elaborately 
painted  in  bright  colors,  were  found  east 
of  the  Parthenon  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1883. 

The  color  of  all  these  soon  began  to 
fall  and  vanish.  The  beautiful  statue 
first  described  (our  No.  1)  lay  on  a table 
in  the  museum  on  the  Acropolis  in  May, 
1883,  and  already  some  of  its  color  had 
been  shaken  off;  for  as  it  lay  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a little  deposit  of  green,  red, 
and  black  powder  which  had  fallen  from 
it.  The  attention  of  the  Ephor  of  An- 
tiquities being  called  to  it,  it  was  finally 
put  under  glass,  and  while  lying  on  its 
back  in  a table  case,  it  was  found  that 
every  jar  given  to  the  case,  every  vibra- 
tion of  the  building,  caused  a little  more 
of  the  fine  powder  to  crumble  from  the 
surface.  The  process  by  which  the  color 
vanishes  from  the  marble  is  not,  then,  as 
it  is  generally  said  to  be,  a fading  of  the 
tints:  it  is  a gradual  separation  of  the 
particles  of  the  pigment  from  the  marble. 
It  seems  as  if  the  dampness  of  the  earth 
was  needed  to  keep  them  in  their  place. 
As  soon  as  they  are  dry  they  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  marble,  and  fall  off  at  such 
a rate  of  speed  that  about  twenty  years  is 
enough  to  entirely  efface  the  color  from 
most  pieces,  even  when  not  recklessly 
handled.  The  necessity,  then,  of  preserv- 
ing an  exact  record  of  the  color  seeming 
evident,  Mr.  Gillieron,  a Swiss  artist  re- 
siding in  Athens,  whose  work  is  better 
known  now  than  it  was  then,  and  is  es- 
teemed by  the  archaeologists  who  have  to 
do  with  the  Athens  explorations,  was  em- 
ployed to  make  the  most  accurate  possible 
water-color  drawings  of  some  of  them. 
These  were  executed  on  exactly  half  the 
scale  of  the  originals,  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  exaggeration  or  modification  what- 
ever has  been  made ; that  the  color  shown 
on  the  drawings  is  exactly  that  which  was 
originally  possessed  when  the  drawings 
were  made;  and  that  in  no  place  has  a 
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pattern  heeii  interpreted  or  enlarged 
or  altered  in  any  way,  or  made 
clearer,  m the  way  of  interpretation. 
What  is  shown  in  Che  water*eoh;n; 
draM^ni^  ^hd  from  it  engraved  • in 
our  wood  cut  ..No.  3,  is  in  every  >n 
&ta it<^  the  marble  pns- 

seased  m IHB3,  \f  ' / \ - 

T&B to  the,  east  and 
south  of  the  Parthenon  were  fan? 
guitfly  Carried  mi  for  the  next  two 
years.  In  ‘388?h  Mf\  0tem&t&kis 
havtng  diod  Mr.  Eav vadhts  became 
Ephor  b#  • • wider  his 

direction  Um  work  of  excavation  be* 
gnn  again  •AYiUr'^mi.it'  -vigari;  and  in 
a piirl  at  the  AerapojjSy 

umnety,  ferbi «4  the  east  vyutl  of  the 

>yhicli  is  the 
.&mgi of  ihn ; Pwpylfeu; 

' the  tiorili&rp 

boiuHhng;  wdH &£ la 
the  month  of  May^  igSS,  the  diggers 
haying1  r^aelfed  a of 

the  Erechth&inn,  and  very  Hear  it, 
suddenly  came 


traordi^  of  st^umey , At  fiL; \ II  jJ 

idly,  and  the  Vurjacei  'had  beeii  lev-  re  /*  * ? 

elled  up  by  filling  In  wit  It  broken  fe|.  ; / '.  - ';Cp; 

stones,  fragments  of  masonry,  rul>  Hay  .«  i/0,* . 7 **  *’*J-  -v vy*y-7^y 

bish,  and  earth  to  the  level  which  ?0/  , ' ; X’£  7 i‘  fM 

1ms  been  known  to  all  men  of  this  >v  ; 7'  X.JljH 

generation : and  in  this  corner  t lie  ^Hk-  \ 7*7; 7 5V  ■ ; 7'y  ‘>A 

filling  had  teen  done,  in  part,  with  J0! 

a number  of  statues.  Our  iKnstra 

lions  2 ami  3 show  in  plan  ami  see-  ^ Jffig 

lum  how  Ihfcse?  were  laid : with  drums  . > , 

of  columns,  fmgtnents  of  architect* 
nre.  h?k1  tm-rre  clops  and  nibhinh. 

The  section  shows  how  a new  level  . 

was  made  a*  each  Second  cmirst;  of  . ?49?  7* 

sluqe . was  to  .tW  •outer, 

the  namuv  white  bands  denoting  thin  Greeks  of  tte  fifth  c*fiUu*y.  and  all  fairly 
layer*  pf  mdrhte  .chips,.- .w,l«pii  tnnxi  have  wf:U  p^sgrvikl y jiAwi  'the'  first  time* 

been  u*ed  a&  a temporary  pavement,  we  have  m full  what  rhe  Aytem'te  statue 
Fourteen  statue*  were  found  here,  some  of  ’Naples  duidy  foreshadowed : now.  in 
larger  than  J ijfe,  Some  f i/e  sfer  mat  8brhp  deed,  there  Is  & jufevr  departure  for  \i#  fiat 
smaller,  many  of  them  still  retfu^tfig  our  yfudy  of  fjrerdr  ^rt,  Ln  18®5  all ^ tbesfe 
iheir  heauty  and  aimo^t  itll  tdieiV  full  self  nyongratulittion^  had  U>  be  spoken 
»ignifit!?Aivc^  aud  a larg^  ouster. 'if5f,ibem.'  agstin  anil Joiideir.  Tte  world  is  curivhed 
decorated  tit  .ft  '•Waitde.rf?idty  by  i)te  most  ^ttrjqusv  the.  mo$i 

•.rich  and  ct&hnmie  manner  T!u-  And  of  ttrul  ihstiucf.  the  most.,  in  ivsen^Oi-unexpeci-' 
I88S'  is  dwarfed  by  t i ;es»*  prod t*; urns  ditfe*  ed  body  Mf  fine  xtn  that  crmld  possibly 
coveries.  In  j$©  e said  of  the  pieces  luivo  heeu  found.  Its  most  peer* lint’  fla- 
tten found  Now,  for  the  first  tune,  we  titm  tire  very  perishable^  unfortunately ; 
htiye  early  Greek  statues  of  ppt|ue5<‘-  St  i^tbe«  jrtioW  necessary  that  we  ylr*  what 
tinned  date  and  stylpf  with  thy  rihh  mid  ^;|an  to  preserye  a , record  pf  . 
elaborate  pamting  put  upon  th^hi  b}’1  The  figure  wh Veil  is  represpntfed  iti  rut Y 
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and  rich  borders.  Tim  borders,  how- 
ever. are  djlfe-ent  Su  design  Those 
ad-  the  li’uyajioa  8i>e  givsm  td  Nrst  5, 
all  three  being used  tm  itiji5»  s«,«Wfe  gar<-- 
mtail.  These  dingrafijs  are  about  full 
siatA  hut  were  trot  Measured  or  traced 
Tib  whole  surface  of  the  hiuiatioa 
apart irvrtp  the  hoordfers,  iir«va«*d  with 
a seut*  of  small  *iarf>,  &s  shown  {n,  our 
- fwS(Bi  those  of  tlie 

sr-uiie  No.  1 in  having  dd  oi-ntnd  hall 
or  spot  The  chiton  eovu'Hnff  the 


*•  r-» 

breast  ami  left  arm  and  shoulder  is 
pink,  or  what  must  have  j>^«t  crim- 
son, ill#  odljr  in 

ijfo.  ail  this  find.  The  hair  lias  a slightly 

ML  more  elaborate  arraet^tjufteifc.  y'The 

Sffi  back  of  the  statue  lias  suffered  so 

■■  much  that  the  color  throughout  is 

Hi  practical  ly  gowe.  This  statue  has  been 

*SC|  published  in  color  ia  the  great  (Jer 

man  folio  tiieAutk'A?  Iteukinmiltr,  but 
very  badly  reruHred.  the  color  being 
completely  fahifled.  and  the  whole 
cnficalvu'i'd. 

A still  interesting  slatu*-..  a I 
though  it  has  losl  its  heat),  is  the  one 
reprovented  in  our  figure  No.?.  This 
W • statue  i<»  dmprd  with  three  garments, 

ih’^\  somewhat  •nohs'uflil  •arwwgefjm'.wt. 

The  chiton  and  himatfon'-'-if  vbat  .is 
W^v'  ' What-  the  outdrA|5Mjr»«gdt;; -#wr 
should  bn  called --are  neatly  ar.  in  the 
statues abovcd**'t'ibed;  hut o these 
is  worn  a sort  of  elosk.  which  covers 
' 'th‘«  hagk- 

shoulder,  rfhmyibg  oh  the  ri^ht shoul- 
der itr  full  folds,  whk-h  forwii rd 
over  the  upper  arm,  apt!  fsdl  easily 
(jffljjjiP  from  the  elbow  -joint  lb  below  the 

knee,  and  on  the  h-f|  mixwywer. 

sharper  (obis  Thia  outer  garment 

had  very  little  color  left  upon  it— a 
border  xiigde  of  two  tj.ari’ow  Ijatwls,  be 
'tW*en:W.hh&.are'  1dzMigij4?.,m  outHftr, 
ami  one  <»f  two  rOsetlw  Of  the  seine 
which  urjgjiiflily  covered  it, and  Vjhfch 
had.  avi  nnusiub  form,  i m «>f  a ijufttre- 
*£'*!#?&,  foil,  all  of  which  aco  dark  green.  Oiu* 
say  .-iif  very  interejrfihg  point 

•i.y  t*  the  changed  v.olor  \ . I > 

•r  !>;'  til*  >:m,;  ■.•..->(•<•  • 

h-.-ipsW.  (bMibg 

ibo  ‘Wt  fauitd  thww^^Thry-  "••  La  ^ WA 

• iie  TTP.  whew-  i .grw-ni- :■•■••  ■ V / 

1 1 nl i 1 « except  where*  Sj i IfO  VST* 

-'*•  ui  by  tin: -fold*  of  I'll" 
i :i  hi  upper-  gurtneui.  ami 
>■  !••  ••»!  there  blue.  In  this.  No  it 
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uhmi$te Icable  pure  pale  blue  and  vivid 
green.  Mbyedyfe  tft  i&  figure  is  repeated 
f^eirat  ^m«.S;'  ‘So  «i . us, 

the  gt?$n  is  UtidoubUtfBy  a bide  that  bite 
faded  or  nlmiiged  by  cftul&c-t  with  thc 
earth  ■ the  narrower  border  which  Frupon 
the  liib^atiAjp:  a;dd  thAt  upon  the  ibird  dp 
outermost  garment  hirv&  a gr<fen;  of  a diiS 


jffcvenr, hn*  phbtoably 
b ecu  always  of  nearly  the  color  which  it 
now  ]m&.  There  AViW5  ^} so  on  ibis  suiUk'  a 
curious  soft  lavender  gmy,wMeh;  was 
fourjij  ph  tbteand  Oft;  duly  one  otheFbf 
all  Uuii.  cotleetioi! ; it  is  found  in  two 
narrow  batid^  ^ieh  dccpratv  the  girdle, 
\vlneh  it  is  difTieu It  to  di^ti ngd i^h  in  our 
engmvfe^  its  <$q1y  a small  piece  $f  it  is.  £6 
be  discerned  WtM  eep  the.  two  upper  fdtds 
of  the  himation. 

Hie  splendid  statue  &b(Wn  in  our  figure 
No  54,- -jilt fopogti pf^omcvwKui;  less  ihm  life 
pit*,  (about  - fotir  . high  when  complete}* 
j$  y et  of  extraordinary  value  and  d igni- 
ty;  it  is  tile  statue  represented  in  Pfaies 
3 and  4 of  the  publication  Les  Musee# 
d Ath&ne#.  Into  the  bead  is  fixed 


°t  those ■ curious  hrotue  rods  which  have 
excited  so  much.  conjecture.  It  is  Uiought 
' they . wem  used  in  support  o sort  of  um~ 

W -‘  pi;/  ^TtSmB  brclln  to  keep  ihe  rain,  ut  letot  in. part, 

• f;  S*> \ v £ :>' ••  from  the  c**i4r V<l6e6mtion  <}f 

y V.,  / ;•:  • MB  the  statm*.  This  decoration  in  the  statue 

BfiM  f§B{  before  u>  j$.  rmvdified;  and,  in  a k*$pm, 

1 ‘ ‘ *'  vV/  • :• . • / // foVglitotiecl  -by.  slight  nti  tho 

^ . //////.  marble/  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  tli<*  drha' 

;/.-'*  t^ients  are  aecoin pan ied  by  ^ack  incisions. 

" .";..T  /.;•’/,  ■ ,*  .Vtvhich  seem  to  have  teen  engraved  right 

case  it  clear  that  the  green  hht*  orig)  upon  the  color  after  it  was  dr kd.  Thrive 
nidly  blu^  buf  .ttiere  > rfwj;  ^ a great  number  of  different  patterns 

to  think  that  .all  the  greens  sfre  oot  of  w this  sUttue;  tliufc  the  back,  which  is  ado 
the  same  charaeten  Thus,  in  ibh  ‘$ani*t  voirably  preserved,  shows  u large  pattern., 

:a  figure  ?p  Idgh  cut  No*  F fivquently  repeated,  andalle^: 
•rebel,  rv*n»?>.trog  oft  wo  feet  with  tije.  lower  piling  with  H another  Unit  of  design  .con*, 
part  pf  tke  iVgs  resting  upt/nu  pedestui  '#BU  ng  of  Se  ven  ^reen  giKtts  in  a circle 
and  kiekvd  ly  a hes  vr  sioh  ^rideoily  part  rmimtirig  a red  spot.  In  figure  No.  3 the 
of  a abated  status,  there  repimttsd  wnfc  four  scrolls  are  alternate:;  red  and  grtfen> 
of  ■ design  epr^isting  nf  gtven  ring  4vinv-  smd  eaci'i  of  the  ohi^ters  of. ra.vs  .consist*  of 
rounding  a blue  centre.  Tibtli  the  inigaud  one  nxlgod  three  green  dashes.  These  Two 
the  ceritrai  circle  perfectly  well  marked,  patterns seein  sill erpal  i;i g -.  uyfottn  the  wov 
sharply  detached^  almost  oim»u.  and  nf  oi  or  emt»midcred  pattern  of  the  material 
* * . , * jpf  which  jfjfe  outer  gammui  Was  made. 

^ ffL  „lt  „ Jmn*ir±  Figure  No.  10  a iatge  scale  the 

hnver  p/irt  of  thia  Muttve  irr»m;ihe  front. 

'..  ■ ■ ^ 1 *•  Patterns  of  the  broad  border  wlien 

found  to  kv  ndiat  we  erd! 
1 (h'^'k  cross,  that  is.  0 having  the 

^ If £V. j four  arms  equal  in  fvugih  : ancklier  am 

' ; ; y>,'. </:;Vinnde,  ‘of.  f mv  a.  cent'rsid 

No.  It.  'A1-’  tht-  Another  patiern; 
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winch  is  like  a ‘i^Oilihcution  of  the  latter,  hard  to  trace,  hot  on  the  whrii?3  quite  err- 
and thitee or  four .very  similar  patterns,  tainiy  of  the  character  given-  iu  outtdmw:~v 
In  thins  ease  the  dark -greed  which  forms  ing  No.  1J.  On  the  shoulder  itud  on  the 
w.  large;  a part  of  the  seme,  and  also  of  heat!  are  ifttle  hollows;  which  must  have 
the  border,  hukaU  the  HppearaiK'e  of  beiug  beeii  used  for 

an  oxidized  and  altered  blue,.*  in  metal.  It  Is  possible  that,  this  >M.aiue* 

Another  statue  of  this  dkeovery  is  one  ■'; ; •' by  mi 
of  the  most  curious  pieces  yet,  added  to  awri mg  fasUnied  d ireclly  M itefct f than  it) t 
of  is  wimm&aly  others. 

called  the  xoau<n>;  type,  that  is,  rather  Our  illustration  No. : 1,2 .represents  still 
clotty  copied  from  (he  ancient  wooden  an  oilier  statue  of  archaic  type?;;  This/ as 
statues  with  which  **ariy 
% 


* IjpL  the  Anri  fa  Dwfrnctc&ri 
$h>>>Mhi*  subject  is  web  jdv*h 

i»  color.  Wont  v dr-ovum  l»v  Mr. 

CriUierf.n,  »jvu!eiidv  a lao  -oo- 
*le  of  the  one  eucrriavetl  ii*  edJ. 
No/lii. 
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went  of  garments  which  is 
very  hard  to  uuderetand. 
The  chiton  hangs  smooth 
and  flat  in  front,  and  was 
covered  with  ^mamepts  of 
at  least  two  kinds,  ' namely; 
a gammadiori  or  swastika 
in  two  colors,  black  and 
red  appamnily,  of  which 
the  red  only  was  visible 
when  the  statue  was  found, 
the  other  color  havwgfaR 
en,  leaving  the  marble 
white;  and  a star  of  ten 
rays  instead  o/ eight.  The 
sleeve  of  the  chiton  shows 
#a  the  righ  t arm,  belf>K  the 
Outride  of 


But  wlm,  i<  f.be  T.amMv 
No,  14.  ribbon,  as  it  a priestly 

stole,  which  hangs  below 
the  U«ft  bund  on  each 

well  cUWivxU’  riatU;UvNoti.  s m»i»I  aide 'l  T*i  U:  .iiufetd  ;>  s.UiK  <>r 

10,  is  i«  ji;iviifg  thrvj*  gar-.  dov.x  n vepry-SH u m*r<‘Jv  the  two  tui-v^ 

xniftrits  ^o^Virt  i?it  t' . the  body  he- 

the  brc:i^f,  -V.uj  tvmi  flm  M=  > ••  ft  ur.aih  Ui>:  rkiuk  i h touched  with  rod 

Of tb^- *3-  ; :64 hi  vivid  The  figure 

;P^y'  uhd  wlikh  in  ihr  ori^imd  vva&  y^un  holds  nl  ihfc  -right.  iUiud  what  w*  should 

*d  # vdid,  vivid  rud . vIh-  rail  in  & Roman  statue  k H but  ion  dish, 

#$im,  tuui^  4*  if  art  rrl i 1 pained  gree it*  and  in  tte  left  li^nd  a siii* 

.hhoH^.  alt  over  the  yigbL$fd£  of  Mife  body  gu|»  r tipi  br»tf  1^/paruted  red 
•tt>Kvv*  flie  hip  a'tid  yie  right  •*.»>«,  and  Eigw*  No,  M ?*  one  of. the  most  euri- 
whioit  >*  :i;b>tivni'Ui>hed  by  a *-nhvn^.  Ugu»^  <>ti*  two**  y\  discovered.  Tb*y  fragment 
f&fyijffcii  at; W^^.S^'^-forntod  vrljjjph  .make  iir  up  lay  about  thy  uniseu  in 
of  four  lobvs.  and  tiih^h  vko  outer  cloak  for  iitm*  before  >vy>*?g?’Oi.i{H‘d 

very  •*••->;;.  ,,  1 $ . -*».»  ^ ha  ii  j &4  they  »>OW  /,*>**.  Thi«  {me;!  !.*•  eft 

inf  on  tho  left  ^iu>uldc->r*  ground  gmv»d  by  in  the 

tiro-  W.ui»itt.  au>I  itiMi  Athenian’  >Ai:Clu4Xd^g;itfS-i  PUo 
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' -ftnca  previously  -lacking:-'  of  the  way  in 
€mtal  tendency  to  wu*  which  the  Greek*  would  ml  up  their 

not.  until  the  expirrition  of  some  little  statues  for  pemmuent  keeping  These 
time  lh>U  they  were  grouped  by-  putting  pedesbib;  are  of  liter  nature  of  short,  eob 
!»(i‘-  of  ite  thighs  ou  each  Side  of  the  pdc  unuis  with  slightly  spmidtog  capitals, 
of  fragments  which . are  seen  to  represent  and  upon  these,  oga&liy  on  the  abacus;; 
the  neck  and  head  of  the  horse,  tit#  whole  or  njipfr  member  of  the  <?a)nlah.  itmzri jb 
forming  a statue  of  some  personage  who  tiom  are  deeply  cut.  In  some 
wore  tight -fitting  garments  bn  .the.  legs--  (he  oust'd  Hires  pointed  ivdy'ttther- 
m MiMtivi  ti'teeidsffk,  ^ #i  ic&st >Hto  wto ihy wot  iotove.  %eti 
person  of  Oriental  alfilndiousv  for'.thm^  eotomb  C/ue  Un)pieeev  cut  N<>  la,  gives 
Iws  been  no  y«st  snoring  these jy  f ri ri gj  because 

arirfiafe ; ' . with  bpacte  of  1i  has  thfr  (eel  hfiVm  ^tdtue  fast  Sealed  tx> 
urmxy rides.  The  painting  on  the  dtiffer-  if  Thtf  pieces  >>f  mArble  \v)neh  compose 
;^ni;f>iaguiehu;  of  to<  gtop  /Uni  helped  to  to  $$$■?$$$  to  identify  iitid  id  fix 
bring  those  pieces  together.  II  is  of  I he.  in  thfcii*  places  with  piaster  of  Paris,  and 
most  vivid  character.  What  the  colors  so  they  arc  represented  in  our  iilustra- 
applied  to  (lie  iriane  of  the  horse  may  sig-  tito  The  further  identification  of  thijr 
iicfyf  it  is  diiTioull ! to  nmlergtuiHl.  They  statue  is  not  absolute,  hut  thei^e  is  Jit' 
are  applied  freely  — red  hi  the  little  eume  tie  doubt  that  & very  beautiful  head 
gatioua  or  Sunken  channels  which  express  which  has  been  published  in  Le*  Mmees 
the  (miry  structu  re  of  the  iiiahe,  and  green  a A (henes  belongs  tu  tins  same  smtoy. 
on  the  ridges  between  them,  Can  they  One  quesiiou  ha*  been,  iefi  to  th&cluse 
me&rj  that the  maim  was  dyed  ?'  £>yed 

red  il'..ui/iy  luivo  been mdeed,  w in  some  \<ty' 


.<^6®?!%'^  wdh  bdgfii  Mine, 
adorned  the  thigh  cov&'iiigs.  of  the 
rivlcr.  There  they  were  in  slender 
iy&mg&t,  three  inches  tong,  exactly  the 
dvesiN  of  a Harlequin,  and  tlu^  pattern 
coydrett  the  ^'©tp 

face  of  each  thigh,  except  that  other 
patterns  seem  to  frame  it  in  at  top, 
though  these  may  represent  the  lower 
*dge  «of  the  body  garment  falling  over 
the-  garment  of  the  thighs.  The  inner 
surface*  where  the  Hmb  rounds  toward 
liie  neck  of  tine  horse,  is pgtoted  with  a 
different  .-pattern,  which  it  is  not.  possi- 
ble to  understand;  The  whole  grtoVp 
brings  up  difticuHies,  add  is  tinaliy 
satisfactory cuiiy  m -this,  that  we  have 
^ne  more  assurance  of  the  Very  free 
way  in  which  vivid  colors  were  used 
by  the  Greeks ah 

Of  Qtfier  jrieijes  found  in  18;8(H— of 

the  arctiitoc^tal  frogw^ents  freely  rlc\> 
oruted  to  s&f&V>  uf  the  group  of  Her- 
cules and  fj»e  Hydra;  and  of  rnore 
iticanily  ditovered  works:;  su#  th,e 
afitoinshing  group  of  Triton-  with  blu« 
and  green  b.eercfe- and  incredible  spind 
tails—  we  lmyo  ho  room  to  spe^k.  Brtt 
one  thing  must  be  mentioned;,  ilic 
series  of  pedestals  which: :iia.t:,e  . vorne 
•to  light,,  and  which  give.  us  an  assVir 
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of  the  article,  namely,  What  was  done 
with  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  marble 
as  was  not  occupied  with  vivid  colors? 

It  would  seem  that  the  natural  white 
and  crystalline  surface  of  the  marble 
would  look  badly  in  contrast  with  such 
intense  colors.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  surface  of  the  marble  is  commonly 
so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  its  having*  been  for  the  time  of 
its  sojourn  underground  unprotected  by 
some  pigment  or  coating.  The  marble 
when  found  is  of  a pleasant,  warm,  yel- 
lowish - gray  color,  except  where  it  has 
been  protected  by  paint,  as  has  been 


explained  above;  its  polish,  or  at  least 
its  smoothness,  has  been  generally  re- 
tained. The  probability  is  that  the  sur- 
face was  everywhere  yellowed  with  wax, 
applied  probably  by  some  process  like 
that  which  we  call  encaustic  painting. 
If  the  pigments  also  were  applied  by  this 
same  process,  as  is  more  than  probable, 
we  should  have  then  a painting  of  the 
whole  statue  throughout  with  wax  dis- 
solved in  some  liquid,  in  some  cases  with 
color,  in  other  cases  with  color  held  in  a 
sort  of  solution,  the  same  process  of  fix- 
ing by  heat  having  been  applied  to  all 
parts  alike. 


THE  MOOR  GIRL’S  WELL. 

BY  GRAHAM  R.  TOMSON. 

WHERE  the  still  sunshine  falls 

On  faded  splendors  of  old  days  long  done — 
The  Moorish  castle  halls 

Void  and  forsaken,  save  for  wind  and  sun — 

Lies  a square  court-yard  fenced  with  painted  walls. 
There,  where  the  yellow  sunlight  lies  asleep, 

Bound  in  a drowsy  spell, 

Glimmers  that  silent  water,  clear  and  deep, 

Our  village  maidens  call  the  Moor  Girl’s  Well. 

Fair  are  the  village  maidens — kind  and  fair — 

And  black-browred  Manuela  smiles  on  me, 

Driving  her  white  goats  homeward  leisurely 
Up  from  the  pastures  through  the  evening  air; 

And  I fling  back  her  jest, 

Laughing,  with  all  the  will  to  woo  her — yet 
I pass—tlie  words  unspoke,  mine  eyelids  wet. 

Why,  my  heart  knoweth  best. 

Through  the  gray  dusk  of  dawn 

I went  one  autumn  morning,  long  ago, 

Forth,  with  my  flock  behind  me  trailing  slow; 
And  to  that  castle  in  the  vale  below — 

I know  not  why — my  vagrant  steps  were  drawn. 

And  I beheld  a woman,  fair  and  young, 

Beside  the  well-spring  in  the  court-yard  bare. 
Dabbling  her  slim  feet  in  the  water  there, 

And  singing  softly  in  some  outland  tongue; 

No  veil  about  her  golden  beauty  clung — 

No  veil,  nor  raiment  rare, 

Save  but  her  dusky  hair. 
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Sweetly  she  smiled  on  me,  and,  lisping,  spake, 

Even  as  a child  that  strives  to  say  aright 
Some  unlearned  language  for  its  teacher’s  sake; 

Her  long  eyes  pierced  me  with  their  diamond  light. 

She  told  me  of  an  old  spell  laid  on  her 
That  bound  her  in  the  semblance  of  a snake, 

Lonely  and  mute  as  in  the  sepulchre. 


And  he  who  would  this  bitter  bondage  break 
Must  suffer  her  in  serpent  form  to  cling 
Close  to  his  breast  unshrinking,  undismayed, 
And  let  her  cold  kiss  on  his  lips  be  laid 
Thrice  without  faltering. 


All  this  I promised  her,  for  fervently 

I longed  to  free  her  from  the  evil  spell — 

Pity  and  love  so  swiftly  wrought  on  me! 

(Scarce  I beheld  her  but  I loved  her  well.) 

Then,  as  I spake,  she  vanished  suddenly, 

And  o’er  the  marble  came 
A great  snake,  brighter  than  a shifting  flame; 

With  scales  of  emerald  and  of  amethyst 

Her  lithe  coils  dazzled  me,  and  yet  the  same 
Shone  her  sad  eyes;  but  quickly,  ere  I wist, 

She  twined  about  me,  clammy-chill  and  cold. 
Staying  my  life-breath  with  her  strangling  fold; 


The  bright  eyes  neared  mine  own,  the  thin  mouth  hissed. 
And  I,  nigh  swooning,  shrank  from  her  embrace. 
“Leave  me,”  I gasped,  and  turned  aside  my  face— 
“Leave  me,  and  loose  me  from  thy  loathly  hold!” 

The  icy  bands  fell  from  me;  numb  with  pain. 

Half  blind,  I sank  beside  the  Moor  Girl's  Well, 

Hearing  a sough  as  of  the  summer  rain, 

A slow,  sad  voice  from  out  the  depths  complain, 

“ Redoubled  tenfold  is  the  cruel  spell” 

And  sometimes  when  the  yellow  dawn  is  chill 
The  memory  grips  my  heart  so  that  I rise, 

And  go  with  hurried  footsteps  down  the  hill 
Where  the  lone  court -yard  lies, 

And  kneeling,  gaze  into  those  waters  still 
Beneath  the  quiet  skies. 

“ Only  come  back  and  I shall  do  thy  will!” 

I seek,  and  still  the  steely  deep  denies 
The  piercing  sorrow  of  her  diamond  eyes; 

I seek,  but  only  see 
Mine  own  gaze  back  at  me. 
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BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


AS  it  to  disenchant,  and  to  undo, 

That  we  approached  the  Seat  of  Charlemaine? 
To  sweep  from  many  an  old  romantic  strain 
That  faith  which  no  devotion  may  renew  ? 
Why  does  this  puny  Church  present  to  view 
Her  feeble  columns?  and  that  scanty  chair? 

This  sword  that  one  of  our  weak  times  might  wear? — 
Objects  of  false  pretence,  or  meanly  true! 

If  from  a traveller’s  fortune  I might  claim 
A palpable  memorial  of  that  day, 

Then  would  I seek  the  Pyrenean  Breach 
That  Roland  clove  with  huge  two-handed  sway. 

And  to  the  enormous  labor  left  his  name, 

Where  unremitting  frosts  the  rocky  crescent  bleach. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  “ MOTHER.” 


BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS. 


Father  r 

“What  is  it?” 

“What  ate  them  men  diggin’  over 
there  in  the  field  for  ?” 

There  was  a sudden  dropping  and  en- 
larging of  the  lower  part  of  the  old  man’s 
face,  as  if  some  heavy  weight  had  settled 
therein  ; he  shut  his  mouth  tight,  and 
went  on  harnessing  the  great  bay  mare. 
He  hustled  the  collar  oft  to  her  neck  with 
a jerk. 

“Father!” 

The  old  man  slapped  the  saddle  upon 
the  mare’s  back.  / 

“Look  here,  farther,  I want  to  know 
what  them  men  are  diggin’  over  in  the 
field  for,  an’  I’m  £oin’  to  know.” 

“I  wish  you’d  go  into  the  house,  mo- 
ther, an’  ’tend  tp  your  own  affairs,”  the 
old  man  said  tljien.  He  ran  his  words 
together,  aud  his  speech  was  almost  as 
inarticulate  as  li  growl. 

But  the  womijui  understood ; it  was  her 
most  native  tongue.  “ I ain’t  goin’  into 
the  house  till  yo|i  tell  me  what  them  men 
are  doin’  over  theke  in  the  field,”  said  she. 

Then  she  stood  waiting.  She  was  a 
small  woman,  shorn  and  straight- waisted 
like  a child  in  her\brown  cotton  gown. 
Her  forehead  was  tnild  and  benevolent 
between  the  smooth! curves  of  gray  hair; 
there  were  meek  downward  lines  about 
her  nose  and  moutfli ; but  her  eyes,  fixed 
upon  the  old  man,  looked  as  if  the  meek^ 
ness  had  been  the  Result  of  her  own  will,, 
never  of  the  will  o f another. 
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They  were  in  the  barn,  standing  before 
the  wide  open  doors.  The  spring  air,  full 
of  the  smell  of  growing  grass  and  unseen 
blossoms,  came  in  their  faces.  The  deep 
yard  in  front  was  littered  with  farm  wag- 
ons and  piles  of  wood ; on  the  edges,  close 
to  the  fence  and  the  house,  the  grass  was 
a vivid  green,  and  there  were  some  dan- 
delions. 

The  old  man  glanced  doggedly  at  his 
wife  as  he  tightened  the  last  buckles  on 
the  harness.  She  looked  as  immovable 
to  him  as  one  of  the  rocks  in  his  pasture- 
land,  bound  to  the  earth  with  generations 
of  blackberry  vines.  He  slapped  the  reins 
over  the  horse,  and  started  forth  from  the 
barn. 

“Father !"  said  she. 

The  old  man  pulled  up.  “What  is  it?” 

“I  want  to  know  what  them  men  are 
diggin’  over  there  in  that  field  for.” 

“They’re  diggin’  a cellar,  I s’pose,  if 
you’ve  got  to  know.” 

“ A cellar  for  what  ?” 

“ A barn.” 

“A  barn?  You  ain’t  goin’  to  build  a 
barn  over  there  where  w^e  was  goin’  to 
have  a house,  father?” 

The  old  man  said  not  another  word. 

He  hurried  the  horse  into  the  farm  wagon, 
and  clattered  out  of  the  yard,  jouncing  as 
sturdily  on  his  seat  as  a boy. 

The  woman  stood  a moment  looking 
after  him,  then  she  w ent  out  of  the  barn 
across  a corner  of  the  yard  to  the  house. 
The  house,  standing  at  right  angles  with 
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the  great  barn  and  a long*  reach  of  sheds 
and  out-buildings,  was  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  them.  It  was  scarcely  as  com- 
modious for  people  as  the  little  boxes  un- 
der the  barn  eaves  were  for  doves. 

A pretty  girl’s  face,  pink  and  delicate 
as  a flower,  was  looking  out  of  one  of  the 
house  windows.  She  was  watching  three 
men  who  were  digging  over  in  the  field 
which  bounded  the  yard  near  the  road 
line.  She  turned  quietly  when  the  wo- 
man entered. 

“ What  are  they  diggin'  for,  mother?” 
said  she.  “ Did  he  tell  you  ?” 

“They’re  diggin’  for— a cellar  for  a 
new  barn.” 

“Oh,  mother,  lie  ain't  goin'  to  build 
another  barn?*’ 

“ That’s  what  he  says.” 

A boy  stood  before  the  kitchen  glass 
combing  his  hair.  He  combed  slowly 
and  painstakingly,  arranging  his  brown 
hair  in  a smooth  hillock  over  his  fore- 
head. *He  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  conversation. 

“Sammy,  did  you  know  father  was 
goin’  to  build  a new  barn  ?”  asked  the  girl. 

The  boy  combed  assiduously. 

“ Sammy !” 

He  turned,  and  showed  a face  like  his 
father’s  under  his  smooth  crest  of  hair. 
“ Yes,  I s’pose  I did,”  he  said,  reluctantly. 

“How  long  have  you  known  it?” 
asked  his  mother. 

“’Bout  three  months,  I guess.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  tell  of  it?” 

“Didn’t  think  ’twould  do  no  good.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  father  wants  another 
barn  for,”  said  the  girl,  in  her  sweet  slow 
voice.  She  turned  again  to  the  window, 
and  stared  out  at  the  digging  men  in 
the  field.  Her  tender  sweet  face  was 
full  of  a gentle  distress.  Her  forehead 
was  as  bald  and  innocent  as  a baby’s, 
with  the  light  hair  strained  back  from  it 
in  a row  of  curl-papers.  She  was  quite 
large,  but  her  soft  curves  did  not  look  as 
if  they  covered  muscles. 

Her  mother  looked  sternly  at  the  boy. 
“Is  lie  goin’  to  buy  more  cows  ?”  said  she. 

The  boy  did  not  reply;  he  was  tying 
his  shoes. 

“ Sammy,  I want  you  to  tell  me  if  lie’s 
goin'  to  buy  more  cows.” 

“ I s’pose  he  is.” 

“How  many  ?" 

“ Four,  I guess.” 

His  mother  said  nothing  more.  She 
went  into  the  pantry,  and  there  was  a 


clatter  of  dishes.  The  boy  got  his  cap 
from  a nail  behind  the  door,  took  an  old 
arithmetic  from  the  shelf,  and  started  for 
school.  He  was  lightly  built,  but  clumsy. 
He  went  out  of  the  yard  with  a curious 
spring  in  the  hips,  that  made  his  loose 
home-made  jacket  tilt  up  in  the  rear. 

The  girl  went  to  the  sink,  and  began  to 
wash  the  dishes  that  were  piled  up  there. 
Her  mother  came  promptly  out  of  the 
pantry,  and  shoved  her  aside.  “You 
wipe ’em,”  said  she;  “I’ll  wash.  There's 
a good  many  this  morn  in’.” 

The  mother  plunged  her  hands  vigor- 
ously into  the  water,  the  girl  wiped  the 
plates  slowly  and  dreamily.  “Mother,” 
said  she,  “don't  you  think  it’s  too  bad 
father's  goin’  to  build  that  new  barn, 
much  as  we  need  a decent  house  to  live 
in?” 

Her  mother  scrubbed  a dish  fiercely. 
“ You  ’ain't  found  out  yet  we’re  women- 
folks, Nanny  Penn,”  said  she.  “You 
’ain't  seen  •enough  of  men-folks  yet  to. 
jOne  of  these  days  you’ll  find  it  out,  an’ 
(then  you’ll  know  that  we  know  only 
what  men  folks  think  we  do,  so  far  as  any 
use  of  it  goes,  an’  how  we'd  ought  to 
reckon  meurfolks  in  with  Providence  an’ 
not  complain  of  what  they  do  any  more 
than  we  do  of  the  weather/*? 

“I  don't  care,  I don't  Believe  George 
is  anything  like  that,  anyhow,”  said  Nan- 
ny. Her  delicate  face  flushed  pink,  her 
lips  pouted  softly,  as  if  she  were  going  to 
cry. 

“You  wait  an’  see.  I guess  George 
Eastman  ain't  no  better  than  other  men. 
You  hadn’t  ought  to  judge  father, though. 
He  can't  help  it,  ’cause  he  don’t  look  at 
things  jest  the  way  we  do.  An’  we’ve 
been  pretty  comfortable  here,  after  all. 
The  roof  don’t  leak— ain  't  never  but  ouce 
— that’s  one  thing.  Father  kept  it  shin- 
gled right  up.”  } 

“ I do  wish  we  had  a parlor.” 

“ I guess  it  won't  hurt/George  Eastman 
any  to  come  to  see  you  in  a nice  clean 
kitchen.  I guess  a goo  A many  girls  don't 
have  as  good  a place  as  this.  Nobody's 
ever  heard  me  compla/in.” 

“I  ’ain’t  coin plain/d  either,  mother.” 

“Well,  I don’t  tljrnik  you’d  better,  a 
good  father  an’  a glood  home  as  you’ve 
got.  S’ pose  your  fatVher  made  you  go  out 
an’  work  for  your  li\in’?  Lots  of  girls 
have  to  that  ain't  no  jstronger  an’  better 
able  to  than  you  be.”  I 

Sarah  Pen n washed  the  frying-pan  with 
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a conclusive  air.  She  scrubbed  the  out- 
side of  it  as  faithfully  as  the  inside.  She 
was  a masterly  keeper  of  her  box  of  a 
house.  Her  one  living-room  never  seem- 
ed to  have  in  it  any  of  the  dust  which  the 
friction  of  life  with  inanimate  matter  pro- 
duces. She  8 wept,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  dirt  to  go  before  the  broom;  she 
cleaned,  and  one  could  see  no  difference. 
She  was  like  an  artist  so  perfect  that  he 
has  apparently  no  art.  To-day  she  got 
out  a mixing  bowl  and  a board,  and  rolled 
some  pies,  and  there  was  no  more  flour 
upon  her  than  upon  her  daughter  who 
was  doing  finer  work.  Nanny  was  to  be 
married  in  the  fall,  and  she  was  sewing 
on  some  white  cambric  and  embroidery. 
She  sewed  industriously  while  her  mo- 
ther cooked,  her  soft  milk-white  hands 
and  wrists  showed  whiter  than  her  deli- 
cate work. 

“We  must  have  the  stove  moved  out 
in  the  shed  before  long,”  said  Mrs.  Penn. 
“Talk  about  not  havin’  things,  it’s  been 
a real  blessin’  to  be  able  to  put  a stove  up 
in  that  shed  in  hot  weather.  Father  did 
one  good  thing  when  he  fixed  that  stove- 
pipe out  there.” 

Sarah  Penn’s  face  as  she  rolled  her  pies 
had  that  expression  of  meek  vigor  which 
might  have  characterized  one  of  the  New 
Testament  saints.  She  was  making  mince- 
pies.  Her  husband,  Adoniram  Penn,  liked 
them  better  than  any  other  kind.  She 
baked  twice  a week.  Adoniram  often  liked 
a piesfi^of  pjA  JLfttwftftn  meals.  She  hur- 
ried this  morning.  It  had  been  later  than 
usual  when  she  began,  and  she  wanted  to 
have  a pie  baked  for  dinner.  However 
deep  a resentment  she  might  be  forced  to 
hold  against  her  husband,  she  would  nev- 
-*er  fail  in  sedulotrs^attention  to  his  wants. 

\Jfobility  of  character  manifests  itself  at 
loop-holes  ..when  it  is  not  provided  with 
large  door^T/  Sarah  Penn's  showed  itself 
to-day  in  flaky  diehea  of  pastry.  So  she 
made  the  pies  faithfully,  while  across  the 
table  she  could  see,  when  she  glanced  up 
from  her  work,  the  sight  that  rankled  in 
her  patient  and  steadfast  soul — the  dig- 
ging of  the  cellar  of  the  new  barn  in  the 
place  where  Adoniram  forty  years  ago 
had  promised  her  their  new  house  should 
stand. 

The  pies  were  done  for  dinner.  Ado- 
niram and  Sammy  were  home  a few  min- 
utes after  twelve  o’clock.  The  dinner 
was  eaten  with  serious  haste.  There  was 
never  much  conversation  at  the  table  in 


the  Penn  family.  Adoniram  asked  a 
blessing,  and  they  ate  promptly,  then 
rose  up  and  went  about  their  work. 

Sammy  went  back  to  school,  taking  soft 
sly  lopes  out  of  the  yard  like  a rabbit. 
He  wanted  a game  of  marbles  before 
school,  and  feared  his  father  would  give 
him  some  chores  to  do.  Adoniram  hast- 
ened to  the  door  and  called  after  him, 
but  he  was  out  of  sight. 

“I  don’t  see  what  you  let  him  go  for, 
mother,”  said  he.  “ I wanted  him  to  help 
me  unload  that  wood.” 

Adoniram  went  to  work  out  in  the  yard 
unloading  wood  from  the  wagon.  Sarah 
put  away  the  dinner  dishes,  while  Nanny 
took  down  her  c.url-papers  and  changed 
her  dress.  She  was  going  down  to  the 
store  to  buy  some  more  embroidery  and 
thread. 

When  Nanny  was  gone,  Mrs.  Penn 
went  to  the  door.  “ Father!”  she  called. 

“ Well,  what  is  it?” 

“I  want  to  see  you  jest  a minute,  fa- 
ther.” 

“ I can’t  leave  this  wood  nohow.  I've 
got  to  git  it  unloaded  an’  go  for  a load  of 
gravel  afore  two  o'clock.  Sammy  had 
ought  to  helped  me.  You  hadn’t  ought 
to  let  him  go  to  school  so  early.” 

“ I want  to  see  you  jest  a minute.” 

“ I tell  ye  I can’t,  nohow,  mother.” 

‘ 4 Father,  you  come  here.  ” Sarah  Pen  n 
stood  in  the  door  like  a queen ; she  held 
her  head  as  if  it  bore  a crown ; there  was 
that  patience  which  makes  authority  roy- 
al in  her  voice.  Adoniram  went. 

Mrs.  Penn  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen, 
and  pointed  to  a chair.  “Sit  down,  fa- 
ther,” said  she;  “I've  got  somethin’  I 
want  to  say  to  you.” 

He  sat  down  heavily;  his  face  was 
quite  stolid,  but  he  looked  at  her  with 
restive  eyes.  “Well,  what  is  it,  mother  ?*’ 

“I  want  to  know  what  you’re  buildin’ 
that  new  barn  for,  father  ?” 

“ I ’ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say  about  it." 

“It  can’t  be  you  think  you  need  an- 
other barn  ?” 

“I  tell  ye  I 'ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say 
about  it,  mother;  an'  I ain’t  goin’  to  say 
nothin’.” 

“ Be  you  goin'  to  buy  more  cows  ?” 

Adoniram  did  not  reply;  he  shut  his 
mouth  tight. 

“I  know  you  be,  as  well  as  I want  to. 
Now,  father,  look  here  " — Sarah  Penn 
had  not  sat  down;  she  stood  before  her 
husband  in  the  humble  fashion  of  a Scrip- 
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ture  woman — “ I’m  goin’  to  talk  real  plain 
to  you  : I never  have  sence  I married  you, 
but  I’m  goin'  to  now.  I 'ain’t  never  com- 
plained, an'  I ain't  goin'  to  complain  now, 
but  I’m  goin’  to  talk  plain.  You  see  this 
room  here,  father;  you  look  at  it  well. 
You  see  there  ain’t  no  carpet  on  the  floor, 
an’  you  see  the  paper  is  all  dirty,  an’ 
droppin’  off  the  walls.  We  ’ain't  had  no 
new  paper  on  it  for  ten  year,  an’  then  I 
put  it  on  myself,  an’  it  didn’t  cost  but  nine- 
pence  a roll.  You  see  this  room,  father; 
it’s  all  the  one  I’ve  had  to  work  in  an’ 
eat  in  an’  sit  in  sence  we  was  married. 
There  ain’t  another  woman  in  the  whole 
town  whose  husband  ’ain’t  got  half  the 
means  you  have  but  what’s  got  better. 
It’s  all  the  room  Nanny’s  got  to  have  her 
company  in ; an’  there  ain’t  one  of  her 
mates  but  what's  got  better,  an’  their  fa- 
thers not  so  able  as  hers  is.  It’s  all  the 
room  she’ll  have  to  be  married  in.  What 
would  you  have  thought,  father,  if  we  had 
had  our  weddin'  in  a room  no  better  than 
this  ? I was  married  in  my  mother’s  par- 
lor, with  a carpet  on  the  floor,  an' stuffed 
furniture,  an’  a mahogany  card-table.  An’ 
this  is  all  the  room  my  daughter  will  have 
to  be  married  in.  Look  here,  father!” 

Sarah  Penn  went  across  the  room  as 
though  it  were  a tragic  stage.  She  flung 
open  a door  and  disclosed  a tiny  bedroom, 
only  large  enough  for  a bed  and  bureau, 
with  a path  between.  “There,  father,” 
said  she— “there’s  all  the  room  I’ve  had 
to  sleep  in  for  forty  year.  All  my  chil- 
dren were  born  there — the  two  that  died, 
an’ the  two  that's  livin’.  I was  sick  with 
a fever  there.” 

She  stepped  to  another  door  and  open- 
ed it.  It  led  into  the  small,  ill-lighted 
pantry.  “ Here,”  said  she,  “is  all  the 
buttery  I've  got — every  place  I've  got  for 
my  dishes  to  set  away  my  victuals  in,  an' 
to  keep  my  milk-pans  in.  Father,  I've 
been  takin’  care  of  the  milk  of  six  cows 
in  this  place,  an'  now  you’re  goin'  to  build 
a new  barn,  an'  keep  more  cows,  an'  give 
me  more  to  do  in  it.” 

She  threw  open  another  door.  A nar- 
row crooked  flight  of  stairs  wound  up- 
ward from  it.  ‘‘There,  father!”  said  she: 
“I  want  you  to  look  at  the  stairs  that 
go  up  to  them  two  unfinished  chambers 
that  are  all  the  places  our  son  an’  daugh- 
ter have  had  to  sleep  in  all  their  lives. 
There  ain’t  a prettier  girl  in  town  nor  a 
more  ladylike  one  than  Nanny,  an'  that's 
fctlie  place  she  has  to  sleep  in.  It  ain't  so 


good  as  your  horse’s  stall ; it  ain’t  so  warm 
an'  tight.” 

Sarah  Penn  went  back  and  stood  be- 
fore her  husband.  “Now,  father,”  said 
she,  “I  want  to  know  if  you  think  you’re 
doin’  right  an’  accordin’  to  what  you 
profess.  Here,  wheu  we  was  married, 
forty  year  ago,  you  promised  me  faith- 
ful that  we  should  have  a new  house 
built  in  that  lot  over  in  the  field  before 
the  year  was  out.  You  said  you  had 
money  enough,  an’  you  wouldn’t  ask  me 
to  live  in  no  such  place  as  this.  It  is  forty 
year  now,  an’  you’ve  been  makin’  more 
money,  an’  I’ve  been  savin'  of  it  for  you 
ever  since,  an’  you  'ain’t  built  no  bouse 
yet.  You’ve  built  sheds  an'  cow-houses 
an’  one  new  barn,  an’  now  you’re  goin’ 
to  build  another.  Father,  I want  to  know 
if  you  think  it’s  right.  You're  lodgin’ 
your  dumb  beasts  better  than  you  are  your 
own  flesh  an’  blood.  I want  to  know  if 
you  think  it’s  right.” 

“ I ’ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say.” 

“You  can’t  say  nothin’  without  ownin’ 
it  ain’t  right,  father.  An’  there’s  another 
thing— I ’ain’t  complained;  I’ve  got  along 
forty  year,  an'  I s’pose  I should  forty 
more,  if  it  wa’n’t  for  that — if  we  don't 
have  another  house,  Nanny  she  can’t  live 
with  us  after  she's  married.  She’ll  have 
to  go  somewheres  else  to  live  away  from 
us,  an’  it  don’t  seem  as  if  I could  have 
it  so,  noways,  father.  She  wa’n’t  ever 
strong.  She’s  got  considerable  color, 
but  there  wa'n’t  never  any  backbone  to 
her.  I’ve  always  took  the  heft  of  every- 
thing off  her,  an’  she  ain’t  fit  to  keep 
house  an’  do  everything  herself.  She'll 
be  all  worn  out  inside  of  a year.  Think 
of  her  doin'  all  the  washin’  an’  ironin’ 
an’  bakin’  with  them  soft  white  hands  an’ 
arms,  an’  sweepin'!  I can't  have  it  so, 
noways,  father.” 

Mrs.  Penn’s  face  was  burning;  her  mild 
eyes  gleamed.  She  had  pleaded  her  lit- 
tle cause  like  a Webster;  she  had  ranged 
from  severity  to  pathos;  but  her  opponent 
employed  that  obstinate  silence  which 
makes  eloquence  futile  with  mocking 
echoes.  Adoniram  arose  clumsily. 

“Father,  ’ain't  you  got  nothin’  to  say?” 
said  Mrs.  Penn. 

“ I've  got  to  go  off  after  that  load  of 
gravel.  I can’t  stall’  here  talkin'  all  day." 

“Father,  won't  you  think  it  over,  an' 
have  a house  built  there  instead  of  a 
barn  ?” 

“ I ’ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say.” 
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Adoniram  shuffled  out.  Mrs.  Penn 
went  into  her  bedroom.  When  she  came 
out,  her  eyes  were  red.  She  had  a roll  of 
unbleached  cotton  cloth.  She  spread  it 
out  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  began  cut- 
ting out  some  shirts  for  her  husband. 
The  men  over  in  the  field  had  a team  to 
help  them  this  afternoon ; she  could  hear 
their  halloos.  She  had  a scanty  pattern 
for  the  shirts;  she  had  to  plan  and  piece 
the  sleeves. 

Nanny  came  home  with  her  embroidery, 
and  sat  down  with  her  needle- work.  She 
had  taken  down  her  curl-papers,  and  there 
was  a soft  roll  of  fair  hair  like  an  aureole 
over  her  forehead ; her  face  was  as  delicate- 
ly fine  and  clear  as  porcelain.  Suddenly 
she  looked  up,  and  the  tender  red  flamed 
all  over  her  face  and  neck.  “Mother,” 
said  she. 

“ What  say?” 

“I’ve  been  thinkin’ — I don’t  see  how 
we’re  goin1  to  have  any — weddin’  in  this 
room.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  have  his  folks 
come  if  we  didn't  have  anybody  else.” 

“Mebbe  we  can  have  some  new  paper 
before  then ; I can  put  it  on.  I guess  you 
won’t  have  no  call  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
belongin’s.”  . , 

“We  might-have  the  weddin’  in  the  j 
new  barn,”  said  Nanny,  with  gentle  pet-[ 
tishness.  “Why,  mother,  what  makes, 
you  look  so  ?” 

Mrs.  Penn  had  started,  and  was  staring 
at  her  with  a curious  expression.  She 
turned  again  to  her  work,  and  spread  out 
a pattern  carefully  on  the  cloth.  “No- 
thin’,” said  she. 

Presently  Adoniram  clattered  out  of 
the  yard  in  his  two-wheeled  dump  cart, 
standing  as  proudly  upright  as  a Roman 
charioteer.  Mrs.  Penn  opened  the  door 
and  stood  there  a minute  looking  out; 
the  halloos  of  the  men  sounded  louder. 

It  seemed  to  her  all  through  the  spring 
months  that  she  heard  nothing  but  the 
halloos  and  the  noises  of  saws  and  ham- 
mers. The  new  barn  grew  fast,  It  was 
a fine  edifice  for  this  little  village.  Men 
came  on  pleasant  Sundays,  in  their  meet- 
ing suits  and  clean  shirt  bosoms,  and  stood 
around  it  admiringly.  Mrs.  Pen n did  not 
speak  of  it,  and  Adoniram  did  not  men- 
tion it  to  her,  although  sometimes,  upon  a 
return  from  inspecting  it,  he  bore  himself 
with  injured  dignity  * 

“ It’s  a strange  thing  how  your  mother 
feels  about  the  ne%v  barn,”  he  said,  con- 
fidentially, to  Sammy  one  day. 


Sammy  only  grunted  after  an  odd  fash- 
ion for  a boy:  he  had  learned  it  from  his 
father. 

The  barn  was  all  completed  ready  for 
use  by  the  third  week  in  July.  Adoni- 
ram had  planned  to  move  his  stock  in  on 
Wednesday;  on  Tuesday  he  received  a 
letter  which  changed  his  plans.  He  came 
in  with  it  early  in  the  morning.  “ Sam- 
my’s been  to  the  post-office,”  said  he, 
“an’  I’ve  got  a letter  from  Hiram.”  Hi- 
ram was  Mrs.  Penn’s  brother,  who  lived 
in  Vermont. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Penn,  “what  does 
he  say  about  the  folks  ?” 

“I  guess  they’re  all  right.  He  says 
he  thinks  if  I come  up  country  right  off 
there’s  a chance  to  buy  jest  the  kind  of  a 
horse  I want.”  He  stared  reflectively  out 
of  the  window  at  the  new  barn. 

Mrs.  Penn  was  making  pies.  She  went 
on  clapping  the  rolling-pin  into  the  crust, 
although  she  was  very  pale,  and  her  heart 
beat  loudly. 

“I  dun’no’  but  what  I’d  better  go,” 
said  Adoniram.  “I  hate  to  go  off  jest 
now,  right  in  the  midst  of  hayin’,  but  the 
ten-acre  lot’s  cut,  an’  I guess  Rufus  an’ 
the  others  can  git  along  without  me  three 
or  four  days.  I can’t  get  a horse  round 
here  to  suit  me,  nohow,  an’  I’ve  got  to 
have  another  for  all  that  wood-haulin’  in 
the  fall.  I told  Hiram  to  watch  out,  an’ 
if  he  got  wind  of  a good  horse  to  let  me 
know.  I guess  I’d  better  go.” 

“I’ll  get  out  your  clean  shirt  an’  col- 
lar,” said  Mrs.  Penn,  calmly. 

She  laid  out  Adoniram’s  Sunday  suit 
and  his  clean  clothes  on  the  bed  in  the 
little  bedroom.  She  got  his  shaving 
water  and  razor  ready.  At  last  she  but- 
toned on  his  collar  and  fastened  his 
black  cravat. 

Adoniram  never  wore  his  collar  and 
cravat  except  on  extra  occasions.  He 
held  his  head  high,  with  a rasped  dignity. 
When  he  was  all  ready,  with  his  coat 
and  hat  brushed,  and  a lunch  of  pie  and 
cheese  in  a paper  bag,  he  hesitated  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door.  He  looked  at  his 
wife,  and  his  manner  was  defiantly  apol- 
ogetic. “ If  them  cows  come  to-day, 
Sammy  can  drive  ’em  into  the  new  barn,” 
said  lie;  “an’  when  they  bring  the  hay 
up,  they  can  pitch  it  in  there.” 

“ Well,”  replied  Mrs.  Penn. 

Adoniram  set  his  shaven  face  ahead 
and  started.  When  he  had  cleared  the 
door  step,  he  turned  and  looked  back  with 
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a kind  of  nervous  solemnity.  “I  shall 
be  back  by  Saturday  if  nothin’  happens,” 
said  he. 

“Do  be  careful,  father,”  returned  his 
wife. 

She  stood  in  the  door  with  Nanny  at 
her  elbow  and  watched  him  out  of  sight. 
Her  eyes  had  a strange,  doubtful  expres- 
sion in  them ; her  peaceful  forehead  was 
contracted.  She  went  in,  and  about  her 
baking  again.  Nanny  sat  sewing.  Her 
wedding  day  was  drawing  nearer,  and  she 
was  getting  pale  and  thin  with  her  steady 
sewing.  Her  mother  kept  glancing  at 
her. 

“Have  you  got  that  pain  in  your  side 
this  mornin’?”  she  asked. 

“A  little.” 

Mrs.  Penn’s  face,  as  she  worked, 
changed,  her  perplexed  forehead  smooth- 
ed, her  eyes  were  steady,  her  lips  firmly 
set.  She  formed  a maxim  for  herself, 
although  incoherently  with  her  unletter- 
ed thoughts,  pf  ‘ Unsolicited  opportuni- 
ties are  the  guideposts  of  the  Lord  to  the 
new  roads  of  life,”  she  repeated  in  effect, 
and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  her  course 
of  action. 

“S’posin’  I had  wrote  to^Hiram,”  she 
muttered  once,  when  she  was  in  the  pan- 
try— “ s’posin’  I had  wrote,  an’  asked  him 
if  he  knew  of  any  horse?  But  I didn’t, 
an’  father’s  goin’  wa’n’t  none  of  my  doin’. 
It  looks  like  a Providence.”  Her  voice 
rang  out  quite  loud  at  the  last. 

“What  you  talkin’  about,  mother?” 
called  Nanny. 

“Nothin’.” 

Mrs.  Penn  hurried  her  baking;  at  elev- 
en o’clock  it  was  all  done.  The  load  of 
hay  from  the  west  field  came  slowly  down 
the  cart  track,  and  drew  up  at  the  new 
barn.  Mrs.  Penn  ran  out.  “Stop!”  she 
screamed — “ stop !” 

The  men  stopped  and  looked;  Sammy 
upreared  from  the  top  of  the  load,  and 
stared  at  his  mother. 

“Stop!”  she  cried  out  again.  “Don't 
you  put  the  hay  in  that  barn ; put  it  in 
the  old  one.” 

“Why,  he  said  to  put  it  in  here,”  re-  ^ 
turned  one  of  the  haymakers,  wonder- 
iugly.  He  was  a young  man,  a neigh- 
bor's son,  whom  Adoniram  hired  by  the 
year  to  help  on  the  farm. 

“Don’t  you  put  the  hay  in  the  new 
barn ; there’s  room  enough  in  the  old  one, 
ain’t  there?”  said  Mrs.  Penn. 

“Room  enough,”  returned  the  hired 


man,  in  his  thick,  rustic  tones.  “Didn’t 
need  the  new  barn,  nohow,  far  as  room’s 
concerned.  Well,  I s’pose  he  changed 
his  mind.”  He  took  hold  of  the  horses’ 
bridles. 

Mrs.  Penn  went  back  to  the  house. 
Soon  the  kitchen  windows  were  dark- 
ened, and  a fragrance  like  warm  honey 
came  into  the  room. 

Nanny  laid  down  her  work.  “ I thought 
father  wanted  them  to  put  the  hay  into 
the  new  barn?”  she  said,  wonderingly. 

“ It’s  all  right,”  replied  her  mother. 

Sammy  slid  down  from  the  load  of  hay, 
and  came  in  to  see  if  dinner  was  ready. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  get  a regular  dinner 
to-day,  as  long  as  father’s  gone,”  said  his 
mother.  “I’ve  let  the  fire  go  out.  You 
can  have  some  bread  an’  milk  an’  pie.  I 
thought  we  could  get  along.”  She  set  out 
some  bowls  of  milk,  some  bread,  and  a pie 
on  the  kitchen  table.  “ You’d  better  eat 
your  dinner  now,”  said  she.  “You  might 
jest  as  well  get  through  with  it.  I want 
you  to  help  me  afterward.” 

Nanny  and  Sammy  stared  at  each 
other.  There  was  something  strange  in 
their  mother’s  manner.  Mrs.  Penn  did 
not  eat  anything  herself.  She  went  into 
the  pantry,  and  they  heard  her  moving 
dishes  while  they  ate.  Presently  she 
came  out  with  a pile  of  plates.  She  got 
the  clothes-basket  out  of  the  shed,  and 
packed  them  in  it.  Nannj"  and  Sammy 
watched.  She  brought  out  cups  and 
saucers,  and  put  them  in  with  the  plates. 

“What  you  goin’  to  do,  mother  ?”  in- 
quired Nanny,  in  a timid  voice.  A sense 
of  something  unusual  made  her  tremble, 
as  if  it  were  a ghost.  Sammy  rolled  his 
eyes  over  his  pie. 

“You’ll  see  vvliat  I’m  goin’  to  do,”  re- 
plied Mrs.  Penn.  “If  you’re  through, 
Nanny,  I want  you  to  go  up  stairs  an’  pack 
up  your  things;  an’  I want  you,  Sammy, 
to  help  me  take  down  the  bed  in  the  bed- 
room.” 

“Oh,  mother,  what  for?”  gasped  Nanny. 

“You’ll  see.” 

) During  the  next  few  hours  a feat  was 
' performed  by  this  simple,  pious  New  Eng- 
land mother  which  was  equal  in  its  way 
to  Wolfe’s  storming  of  the  Heights  of 
Abraham.  It  took  no  more  genius  and 
audacity  of  braveiy  for  Wolfe  to  cheer 
his  wondering  soldiers  up  those  steep  pre- 
cipices, under  the  sleeping  eyes  of  the  eu- 
emy,  than  for  Sarah  Penn,  at  the  head  of 
her  children,  to  move  all  her  little  house- 
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hold  goods  into  the  new  bam  while  her 
husband  was  away. 

Nanny  and  Sammy  followed  their  mo- 
ther’s instructions  without  a murmur;  in- 
deed, they  were  overawed.  There  is  a 
certain  uncanny  and  superhuman  quality 
about  all  such  purely  original  undertak- 
ings as  their  mother’s  was  to  them.  Nan- 
ny went  back  and  forth  with  her  light 
loads,  and  Sammy  tugged  with  sober  en- 
ergy. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  lit- 
tle house  in  which  the  Penns  had  lived 
for  forty  years  had  emptied  itself  into  the 
new  barn. 

^ Every  builder  builds  somewhat  for  un- 
known purposes,  and  is  in  a measure  a 
^prophet.  The  architect  of  Adoniram 
Penn’s  barn,  while  he  designed  it  for 
the  comfort  of  four-footed  animals,  had 
planned  better  than  he  knew  for  the  com- 
fort of  humans.  Sarah  Penn  saw  at  a 
glance  its  possibilities.  Those  great  box- 
stalls,  with  quilts  hung  before  them,  would 
make  better  bedrooms  than  the  one  she  had 
occupied  for  forty  years,  and  there  was  a 
tight  carriage-room.  The  harness-room, 
with  its  chimney  and  shelves,  would  make 
a kitchen  of  her  dreams.  The  great  mid- 
dle space  would  make  a parlor,  by-and- 
by,  fit  for  a palace.  Up  stairs  there  was 
as  much  room  as  down.  With  partitions 
and  windows,  what  a house  would  there 
be!  Sarah  looked  at  the  row  of  stan- 
chions before  the  allotted  space  for  cows, 
and  reflected  that  she  would  have  her 
front  entry  there. 

At  six  o’clock  the  stove  was  xip  in  the 
harness-room,  the  kettle  was  boiling,  and 
tbe  table  set  for  tea.  It  looked  almost  as 
home-like  as  the  abandoned  house  across 
the  yard  had  ever  done.  The  young  hired 
man  milked,  and  Sarah  directed  him  calm- 
ly to  bring  the  milk  to  the  new  barn.  He 
came  gaping,  dropping  little  blots  of  foam 
from  the  brimming  pails  on  the  grass. 
Before  the  next  morning  he  had  spread 
the  story  of  Adoniram  Penn’s  wife  mov- 
ing into  the  new  barn  all  over  the  little 
village.  Men  assembled  in  the  store  and 
talked  it  over,  women  with  shawls  over 
their  heads  scuttled  into  each  others 
houses  before  their  work  was  done.  Any 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  life 
in  this  quiet  town  was  enough  to  stop  all 
progress  in  it.  Everybody  paused  to  look 
at  the  staid,  independent  figure  on  the 
side  track.  There  was  a difference  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  her.  Some  held 


her  to  be  insane;  some,  of  a lawless  and 
rebellious  spirit. 

Friday  the  minister  went  to  see  her. 
It  was  in  the  forenoon,  and  she  was  at  the 
barn  door  shelling  pease  for  dinner.  She 
looked  up  and  returned  his  salutation 
with  dignity,  then  she  went  on  with  her 
work.  She  did  not  invite  him  in.  The 
saintly  expression  of  her  face  remained 
fixed,  but  there  was  an  angry  flush  over  it. 

The  minister  stood  awkwardly  before 
her,  and  talked.  She  handled  the  peaselui 
if  they  were  bullets.  At  last  she  looked 
up,  and  her  eyes  showed  the  spirit  that 
her  meek  front  had  covered  fora  lifetime. 

“There  ain’t  no  use  talkin’,  Mr.  Her- 
sey,”  said  she.  “ I’ve  thought  it  all  over 
an’  over,  an’  I believe  I’m  doin’  what’s 
right.  I’ve  made  it  the  subject  of  prayer, 
an’  it’s  betwixt  me  an’  the  Lord  an’  Ado- 
niram. There  ain’t  no  call  for  nobody 
else  to  worry  about  it.” 

“Well,  of  course  if  you  have  brought 
it  to  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  you  are  doing  right,  Mrs.  Penn,”  said 
the  minister,  helplessly.  His  thin  gray- 
bearded  face  was  pathetic.  He  was  a sick- 
ly man;  his  youthful  confidence  had 
cooled;  he  had  to  scourge  himself  up  to 
some  of  his  pastoral  duties  as  relentlessly 
as  a Catholic  ascetic,  and  then  he  was 
prostrated  by  the  smart. 

“I  think  it’s  right  jest  as  much  as  I 
think  it  was  right  for  our  forefathers  to 
come  over  from  the  old  country  ’cause 
they  didn’t  have  what  belonged  to  ’em,” 
said  Mrs.  Penn.  She  arose.  The  barn 
threshold  might  have  been  Plymouth 
Rock  from  her  bearing.  “ I don’t  doubt 
you  mean  well,  Mr.  Hersey,”  said  she, 
“ but  there  are  things  people  hadn’t  ought 
to  interfere  with.  I’ve  been  a member  of 
the  church  for  over  forty  year.  I’ve  got 
my  own  mind  an’  my  own  feet,  an’  I’m 
goin’  to  think  my  own  thoughts  an’  go 
my  own  ways,  an’  nobody  but  the  Lord  is 
goin’ to  dictate  to  me  unless  I’ve  a mind 
to  have  him.  Won’t  you  come  in  an’  set 
down  ? How  is  Mis’  Hersey?” 

“She  is  well,  I thank  you,”  replied  the 
minister.  He  added  some  more  perplex- 
ed apologetic  remarks;  then  he  retreated. 

He  could  expound  the  intricacies  of  ev- 
ery character  study  in  the  Scriptures,  he 
was  competent  to  grasp  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers and  all  historical  innovators,  but 
Sarah  Penn  was  beyond  him.  He  could 
deal  with  primal  cases,  but  parallel  ones 
worsted  him.  But,  after  all,  although  it 
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was  aside  from  his  province,  he  wondered 
more  how  Adoniram  Penn  would  deal 
with  his  wife  than  how  the  Lord  would. 
Everybody  shared  the  wonder.  When 
Adoniram’s  four  new  cows  arrived,  Sa- 
rah ordered  three  to  be  put  in  the  old 
barn,  the  other  in  the  house  shed  where 
the  cooking-stove  had  stood.  That  added 
to  the  excitement.  It  was  whispered  that 
all  four  cows  were  domiciled  in  the  house* 

Toward  sunset  on  Saturday,  when 
Adoniram  was  expected  home,  there  was 
a knot  of  men  in  the  road  near  the  new 
barn.  The  hired  man  had  milked,  but  he 
still  hung  around  the  premises.  Sarah 
Penn  had  supper  all  ready.  There  were 
brown-bread  and  baked  beans  and  a cus- 
tard pie;  it  was  the  supper  that  Adoniram 
loved  on  a Saturday  night.  She  had  on  a 
clean  calico,  and  she  bore  herself  imper- 
turbably. Nanny  and  Sammy  kept  close 
at  her  heels.  Their  eyes  were  large,  and 
Nanny  was  full  of  nervous  tremors.  Still 
there  was  to  them  more  pleasant  excite- 
ment than  anything  else.  An  inborn 
confidence  in  their  mother  over  their 
father  asserted  itself. 

Sammy  looked  out  of  the  harness-room 
window.  4 4 There  he  is,”  he  announced, 
in  an  awed  whisper.  He  and  Nanny 
peeped  around  the  casing.  Mrs.  Penn 
kept  on  about  her  work.  The  children 
watched  Adoniram  leave  the  new  horse 
standing  in  the  drive  while  he  went  to 
the  house  door.  It  was  fastened.  Then 
he  went  around  to  the  shed.  That  door 
was  seldom  locked,  even  when  the  family 
was  away.  The  thought  how  her  father 
would  be  confronted  by  the  cow  flashed 
upon  Nanny.  There  was  a hysterical 
sob  in  her  throat.  Adoniram  emerged 
from  the  shed  and  stood  looking  about  in 
a dazed  fashion.  His  lips  moved ; he  was 
saying  something,  but  they  could  not 
hear  what  it  was.  The  hired  man  was 
peeping  around  a corner  of  the  old  barn, 
but  nobody  saw  him. 

Adoniram  took  the  new  horse  by  the 
bridle  and  led  him  across  the  yard  to  the 
new  barn.  Nanny  and  Sammy  slunk 
close  to  their  mother.  The  barn  doors 
rolled  back,  and  there  stood  Adoniram, 
with  the  long  mild  face  of  the  great 
Canadian  farm  horse  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 

Nanny  kept  behind  her  mother,  but 
Sammy  stepped  suddenly  forward,  and 
stood  in  front  of  her. 

Adoniram  stared  at  the  group.  44  What 
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on  airth  you  all  down  here  for?”  said  he. 
“What’s  the  matter  over  to  the  house  ?” 

“We’ve  come  here  to  live,  father,”  said 
Sammy.  His  shrill  voice  quavered  out 
bravely. 

4 4 What  ” — Adoniram  sniffed— 1 * what 
is  it  smells  like  cookin’?”  said  he.  He 
stepped  forward  and  looked  in  the  open 
door  of  the  harness-room.  Then  he  turn- 
ed to  his  wife.  His  old  bristling  face  was 
pale  and  frightened.  “What  on  airth 
does  this  mean,  mother?”  he  gasped. 

4 4 You  come  in  here,  father,  ” said  Sarah. 
She  led  the  way  into  the  harness-rooin 
and  shut  the  door.  44  Now,  father,”  said 
she,  “you  needn’t  be  scared.  I ain’t 
crazy.  There  ain’t  nothin’  to  be  upset 
over.  But  we’ve  come  here  to  live,  an’ 
we’re  goin’  to  live  here.  We’ve  got  jest 
as  good  a right  here  as  new  horses  an’ 
cows.  The  house  wa’n’t  fit  for  us  to  live 
in  any  longer,  an’  I made  up  my  mind  I 
wa’n’t  goin’  to  stay  there.  I’ve  done  my 
duty  by  you  forty  year,  an’  I’m  goin’  to 
do  it  now;  but  I’m  goin’  to  live  here. 
You’ve  got  to  put  in  some  windows  and 
partitions;  an’  you’ll  have  to  buy  some 
furniture.” 

“Why,  mother!”  the  old  man  gasped. 

“You’d  better  take  your  coat  off  an’ 
get  washed— there’s  the  wash-basin— an’ 
then  we’ll  have  supper.” 

“Why,  mother!” 

Sammy  went  past  the  window,  leading 
the  new  horse  to  the  old  barn.  The  old 
man  saw  him,  and  shook  his  head  speech- 
lessly. He  tried  to  take  off  his  coat,  but 
his  arms  seemed  to  lack  the  power.  His 
wife  helped  him.  She  poured  some  water 
into  the  tin  basin,  and  put  in  a piece  of 
soap.  She  got  the  comb  and  brush,  and 
smoothed  his  thin  gray  hair  after  he  had 
washed.  Then  she  put  the  beans,  hot 
bread,  and  tea  on  the  table.  Sammy 
came  in,  and  the  family  drew  up.  Adon- 
irarn  sat  looking  dazedly  at  his  plate,  and 
they  waited. 

44  Ain’t  you  goin’  to  ask  a bless  in’,  fa- 
ther?” said  Sarah. 

And  the  old  man  bent  his  head  and 
mumbled. 

All  through  the  meal  he  stopped  eating 
at  intervals,  and  stared  furtively  at  his 
wife;  but  he  ate  well.  The  home  food 
tasted  good  to  him,  and  his  old  frame  was 
too  sturdily  healthy  to  be  affected  by  his 
mind.  But  after  supper  he  went  out, 
and  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the  smaller 
door  at  the  right  of  the  barn,  through 
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which  he  had  meant  his  Jerseys  to  pass  in 
stately  file,  but  which  Sarah  designed  for 
her  front  house  door,  and  he  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands. 

After  the  supper  dishes  were  cleared 
away  and  the  milk-pans  washed,  Sarah 
came  out  to  him.  The  twilight  was  deep- 
ening. There  was  a clear  green  glow 
in  the  sky.  Before  them  stretched  the 
smooth  level  of  field;  in  the  distance 
was  a cluster  of  hay-stacks  like  the  huts 
of  a village;  the  air  was  very  cool  and 
calm  and  sweet.  The  landscape  might 
have  been  an  ideal  one  of  peace. 

Sarah  bent  over  and  touched  her  hus- 


band on  one  of  his  thin,  sinewy  shoulders. 
“ Father!” 

The  old  man’s  shoulders  heaved:  he 
was  weeping. 

“Why,  don’t  do  so,  father,”  said  Sarah. 

“I’ll — put  up  the — partitions,  an’ — ev- 
erything you — want,  mother.” 

Sarah  put  her  apron  up  to  her  face; 
she  was  overcome  by  her  own  triumph. 

Adoniram  was  like  a fortress  whose 
walls  had  no.  active  resistance,  and  went 
down  the  instant  the  right  besieging  tools 
were  used.  “Why,  mother,”  he  said, 
hoarsely,  “I  hadn’t  no  idee  you  was  so 
set  on’t  as  all  this  comes  to.” 


MOUNTAIN  PASSES  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

BY  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 


I. 

THE  writer  has  been  publishing  during 
the  last  few  years  a series  of  articles 
on  Kentucky.  With  this  article  the  series 
will  be  brought  to  a close.  Hitherto  he 
has  written  mainly  of  nature  in  the  blue- 
grass  region,  and  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
local  life;  but  as  he  now  comes  to  take 
final  leave  of  his  theme,  he  finds  his  at- 
tention fixed  unexpectedly,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  upon  that 
great  mountain  wall  which  lies  along  the 
southeastern  edge  of  the  State.  For  at 
various  points  in  the  base  of  this  wall 
there  are  now  beginning  to  be  enacted 
new  scenes  in  the  history  of  Kentucky; 
and  what  during  a hundred  years  has 
been  an  inaccessible  background,  is  now 
becoming  the  very  forefront  of  a civiliza- 
tion which  will  not  only  change  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  State  within,  but  advance 
it  to  a commanding  position  in  national 
economic  affairs. 

But  I should  not  like  it  to  be  lost  sight 
of  that  in  writing  this  article,  as  in  writ- 
ing all  the  others  that  have  gone  before, 
it  is  with  the  human  problem  in  Ken- 
tucky that  I am  solely  concerned.  I 
shall  at  first  seem  to  be  dealing  with  com- 
mercial activities  for  their  own  sake.  I 
shall  have  to  write  of  coals  and  ores  and 
timbers,  of  ovens  and  tunnels  and  mines; 
but  if  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  to  the 
end.  he  will  perhaps  learn  that  these  are 
dealt  with  only  for  the  sake  of  looking 
beyond  them  at  the  results  which  they 
bring  on:  town-making  in  various  stages, 
the  massing  and  distributing  of  wealth. 
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the  movements  of  population,  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  isolated  customs — on  the 
whole,  results  that  lie  in  the  domain  of 
the  human  problem  in  its  deepest  phases. 

Consider  for  a moment,  then,  what  this 
greAt  wall  is,  and  what  influence  it  has 
had  over  the  history  of  Kentucky  and 
upon  the  institutions  and  characteristics 
of  its  people. 

You  may  begin  at  the  western  frontier 
of  Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
about  five  hundred  miles  away,  and  travel 
steadily  eastward  across  the  billowy  pla- 
teau of  the  State,  going  up  and  up  all  the 
time  until  you  come  to  its  base,  and  above 
its  base  it  rises  to  the  height  of  some  three 
thousand  feet.  For  miles  before  you 
reach  it  you  discover  that  it  is  defended 
by  a zone  of  almost  inaccessible  hills  with 
steep  slopes,  forests  difficult  to  penetrate, 
and  narrow  jagged  gorges;  and  ^beyond 
these  further  defended  by  a single  sharp 
wall-like  ridge,  having  an  elevation  of 
about  twenty-two  hundred  feet,  and  lying 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  at  a distance  of 
about  twenty  miles.  Or,  if  you  should 
attempt  to  reacli  this  wall  from  the  south, 
you  would  discover  that  from  that  side 
also  it  is  hardly  less  hostile  to  approach. 
Hence  it  has  stood  in  its  virgin  wilder- 
ness, a vast  isolating  and  isolated  barrier, 
fierce,  beautiful,  storm-racked,  serene;  in 
winter,  brown  and  gray  with  its  naked 
woods  and  rifts  of  stone,  or  mantled  in 
white;  in  summer,  green,  or  of  all  greens 
from  darkest  to  palest,  and  touched  with 
all  shades  of  bloom;  in  autumn,  colored 
like  the  sunset  clouds;  curtained  all  the 
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year  by  exquisite  health-giving  atmos- 
pheres, lifting  itself  all  the  year  toward 
lovely,  changing  skies. 

Understand  clearly,  if  possible,  the  po- 
sition of  this  natural  fortress  line  with 
regard  to  the  area  of  Kentucky.  That 
area  has  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  enor- 
mous flat  foot,  with  a disjointed  big  toe, 
a roughly  hacked-off  ankle,  and  a miss- 
ing heel.  The  sole  of  this  huge  foot  rests 
solidly  on  Tennessee,  the  Ohio  River  tric- 
kles across  the  ankle  and  down  over  the 
top,  the  big  toe  is  washed  entirely  off  by 
the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  long-missing 
heel  is  to  be  found  in  Virginia,  never 
having  been  ceded  by  that  State.  Be- 
tween the  Kentucky  foot  and  the  Virginia 
heel  is  piled  up  this  immense,  bouy,  grisly 
mass  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  ex- 
tending some  three  hundred  miles  north- 
east and  southwest. 

Now  it  was  through  this  heel  that  Ken- 
tucky had  to  be  peopled.  The  thin,  half- 
starved,  weary,  toiling  line  of  pioneer 
civilizers  had  to  penetrate  it,  and  then 
climb  this  obstructing  mountain  wall,  as 
a line  of  travelling  ants  might  have  to 
climb  the  wall  of  a castle.  In  this  case 
only  the  strongest  of  the  ants— the  strong- 
est in  body,  the  strongest  in  will — suc- 
ceeded in  getting  over  and  establishing 
their  colony  in  the  country  far  beyond. 
Luckily  there  was  an  enormous  depres- 
sion in  the  wall,  or  they  might  never  have 
scaled  it.  During  about  half  a century 
this  depression  was  the  difficult,  exhaust- 
ing entrance-point  through  which  the 
State  received  the  largest  part  of  its  peo- 
ple, the  furniture  of  their  homes,  and  the 
implements  of  their  civilization;  so  that 
from  the  very  outset  that  people  repre- 
sented the  most  striking  instance  of  a sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  that  may  be  observed 
in  the  founding  of  any  American  com- 
monwealth. The  feeblest  of  the  ants 
could  not  climb  the  wall;  the  idlest  of 
them  would  not.  Observe,  too,  that,  once 
on  the  other  side,  it  was  as  hard  to  get 
back  as  it  had  been  to  get  over.  That  is, 
the  Cumberland  Mountain  kept  the  little 
ultramontane  society  isolated.  Being 
isolated,  it  was  kept  pure-blooded.  Be- 
ing isolated,  it  developed  the  spirit  and 
virtues  engendered  by  isolation.  Hence 
those  traits  for  which  Kentuckians  were 
once,  and  still  think  themselves,  distin- 
guished— passion  for  self  - government, 
passion  for  personal  independence,  bra- 
very, fortitude,  hospitality.  On  account 


of  this  mountain  barrier  the  entire  civ- 
ilization of  the  State  has  had  a one-sided 
development.  It  has  become  known 
for  pasturage  and  agriculture,  whiskey, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  fine  stock.  On  ac- 
count of  it  the  great  streamsof  colonization 
flowing  from  the  North  toward  the  South, 
and  flowing  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
toward  the  West,  have  divided  and  passed 
around  Kentucky  as  waters  divide  and 
pass  around  an  island,  uniting  again  on 
the  farther  side.  It  has  done  the  like  for 
the  highways  of  commerce,  so  that  the 
North  lias  become  woven  to  the  South 
and  the  East  woven  to  the  West  by  a con- 
necting tissue  of  railroads,  dropping  Ken- 
tucky out  as  though  it  had  no  vital 
connection,  as  though  it  were  not  a con- 
trolling point  of  connection,  for  the  four 
sections  of  the  country.  Thus  keeping 
out  railroads,  it  lias  kept  out  manufac- 
tures, kept  out  commerce,  kept  out  in- 
dustrial cities.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  generations  of  young  Kentuck- 
ians have  had  to  seek  pursuits  of  this 
character  in  other  quarters,  thus  estab- 
lishing a constant  draining  away  from 
the  State  of  its  resolute,  vigorous  man- 
hood. Restricting  the  Kentuckians  who 
have  remained  to  an  agricultural  type  of 
life,  it  has  brought  upon  them  a reputa- 
tion for  lack  of  enterprise.  Nay,  more 
than  all  this  has  that  great  barrier  wall 
done  for  the  history  of  Kentucky.  For, 
within  a hundred  years,  the  only  thing 
to  take  possession  of  it,  slowly,  sluggish- 
ly overspreading  all  the  region  of  its  foot- 
hills, all  its  vales  and  fertile  slopes— the 
only  tiling  to  take  possession  of  it  and 
to  claim  it  has  been  a race  of  mountain- 
eers, an  idle,  shiftless,  ignorant,  lawless 
population,  whose  increasing  numbers, 
pauperism,  and  lawlessness,  whose  fam- 
ily feuds  and  clan-like  vendettas,  have 
for  years  been  steadily  gaining  for  Ken- 
tucky the  reputation  for  having  one  of 
the  worst  backwoods  populations  on  the 
continent,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
world. 

But  for  the  presence  of  this  wall  the 
history  of  the  State,  indeed  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  would  have  been  pro- 
foundly different.  Long  ago,  in  virtue 
of  its  position,  Kentucky  would  have  knit 
together,  instead  of  holding  apart,  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  campaigns  and 
the  results  of  the  civil  war  would  have 
been  changed;  the  civil  war  might  never 
have  taken  place.  But  standing  as  it  has 
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stood,  it  has  left  Kentucky,  near  the  close 
of  the  first  century  of  its  existence  as  a 
State,  with  a reputation  somewhat  like 
the  shape  of  its  territory — unsymmetric, 
mutilated,  and  with  certain  parts  missing. 

But  now  consider  this  wall  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountain  from  another  point  of 
view.  If  you  should  stand  on  the  crest 
at  any  point  where  it  forms  the  boundary 
of  Kentucky;  or  south,  where  it  extends 
into  Tennessee;  or  north,  where  it  extends 
into  Virginia — if  you  should  stand  thus 
and  look  northward,  you  would  look  out 
upon  a vast  area  of  coal.  For  many  years 
now  it  has  been  known  that  the  coal-mea- 
sure rocks  of  eastern  Kentucky  comprise 
about  a fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State, 
and  are  not  exceeded  in  value  by  those  of 
any  other  State.  It  has  been  known  that 
this  buried  solar  force  exceeds  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Later  it  has  become  known 
that  the  Kentucky  portion  of  the  great 
Appalachian  coal  field  contains  the  lar- 
gest area  of  rich  cannel- coals  yet  discov- 
ered, these  having  been*  traced  in  sixteen 
counties,  and  some  of  them  excelling  by 
test  the  famous  cannel-coal  of  Great  Brit- 
ain; later  it  has  become  known  that  here 
is  to  be  found  the  largest  area  of  coking 
coal  yet  discovered,  the  main  coal  — dis- 
covered a few  years  ago,  and  named  the 
44  Elkhorn  ” — having  been  traced  over 
sixteen  hundred  square  miles, and  equal- 
ling American  standard  coke  in  excel- 
lence. 

Further,  looking  northward, you  look 
out  upon  a region  of  iron  ores,  the  de- 
posits in  Kentucky  ranking  sixth  in  va- 


riety and  extent  among  those  to  be  found 
in  all  other  States,  and  being  better  dis- 
posed for  working  than  any,  except  those 
of  Virginia, Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  For 
a hundred  years  now,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection,  iron  has  been 
smelted  iii  Kentucky,  and  been  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  As  early  as 
1823  it  was  made  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  shipped  by  river  to  markets  as  re- 
mote as  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis.  At 
an  early  date  also  it  \ras  made  in  a small 
charcoal  forge  at  Big  Creek  Gap,  and  was 
hauled  in  wagons  into  central  Kentucky, 
where  it  found  a ready  market  for  such 
purposes  as  ploughshares  and  wTagon  tires. 

Further,  looking  north wTard,  you  have 
extending  far  and  wide  before  you  the 
finest  primeval  region  of  hard -woods  in 
all  America. 

Suppose,  now,  that  you  turn  and  look 
from  this  same  crest  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountain  southward,  or  toward  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  In  that  direction  there 
lie  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  of  country  which  is  practi- 
cally coalless.  But  practically  coalless, 
it  is  incalculably  rich  in  all  grades  of  iron 
ores  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel.  You  look  out  upon  the  new  indus- 
trial empire  of  the  United  States,  with 
vast  and  ever-growing  needs  of  manufac- 
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lures,  fuel,  and  railroads.  That  is,  for  a 
hundred  miles  you  stand  on  the  dividing 
line  of  two  distinct  geological  formations: 
to  the  north,  the  Appalachian  coal  fields; 
to  the  south,  mountains  of  iron  ores;  rear- 
ing itself  between  these,  this  immense  bar- 
rier wall,  which  creates  an  unapproach- 
able wilderness  not  only  in  southeastern 
Kentucky,  but  in  East  Tennessee,  western 
Virginia,  and  western  North  Carolina — 
the  largest  extent  of  country  in  the  United 
States  remaining  undeveloped. 

But  the  tipie  had  to  come  when  this 
wilderness  would  be  approached  on  all 
sides,  attacked,  penetrated  to  the  heart. 
All  this  wealth  of  resources  could  not  be 
let  alone  or  remain  unused.  As  respects 
the  region,  the  industrial  problem  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  two  forms— the 
one,  the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  the 
manufacture  of  coke  and  iron  and  steel, 
the  establishment  of  wood  - working  in- 
dustries, and  the  delivery  of  all  products 
to  the  markets  of  the  land;  second,  the 
bringing  of  the  coals  on  the  north  side 
and  the  ores  throughout  the  south  togeth- 
er. In  this  way,  then,  the  Cumberland 
Mountain  no  longer  offered  a barrier 
merely  to  the  civilization  of  Kentucky, 
but  to  the  solution  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic problem  of  the  age  — the  cheapest 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  But  be- 
fore the  pressure  of  this  need  the  moun- 
tain had  to  give  way  and  surrender  its 
treasures.  At  any  cost  of  money  and  la- 
bor, the  time  had  to  come  when  it  would 
pay  to  bring  these  coals  and  ores  together. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  done?  The  an- 
swer was  simple:  it  must  be  done  by 
means  of  natural  water  gaps  and  by  tun- 
nels through  the  mountain.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  the  new  civilization  of  the 
South  is  now  at  work  at  four  mountain 
passes,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  higher  civilization  which  are  to 
follow. 

II. 

On  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  mighty 
wall  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  the  sharp  single 
wall  of  Pine  Mountain,  the  westernmost 
ridge  of  the  Alleghany  system.  For 
about  a hundred  miles  these  two  gnarled 
and  ancient  monsters  lie  crouched  side  by 
side,  guarding  between  them  their  hidden 
stronghold  of  treasure— an  immense  val- 
ley of  timbers  and  irons  and  coals.  Near 


the  middle  point  of  this  inner  wall  there 
occurs  a geological  fault.  The  mountain 
falls  apart  as  though  cut  in  twain  by  some 
heavy  downward  stroke,  showing  on  the 
faces  of  the  fissure  precipitous  sides  wood- 
ed to  the  crests.  There  is  thus  formed  the 
celebrated  and  magnificent  pass  through 
which  the  Cumberland  River — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  land — slips  silently 
out  of  its  mountain  valley,  and  passes  on 
to  the  hills  and  the  plateaus  of  Kentucky. 
In  the  gap  there  is  a space  for  the  bed  of 
this  river,  and  on  each  side  of  the  river 
space  for  a roadway  and  nothing  more. 

Note  the  commanding  situation  of  this 
inner  pass.  Travel  east  along  Pine  Moun- 
tain or  travel  west,  and  you  find  no 
other  water-gap  within  a hundred  miles. 
Through  this  that  thin  toiling  line  of 
pioneer  civilizers  made  its  way,  having 
scaled  the  great  outer  Cumberland  wall 
some  fifteen  miles  southward.  But  for 
this  single  geological  fault,  by  which  a 
water -gap  of  the  inner  mountain  was 
placed  opposite  a depression  in  the  outer 
mountain,  thus  creating  a continuous  pass- 
wray  through  both,  the  colonization  of 
Kentucky,  difficult  enough  even  wTith  this 
advantage,  would  have  been  indefinitely 
delayed,  or  from  this  side  wr holly  impos- 
sible. Through  this  inner  portal  was 
traced  in  time  the  regular  path  of  the 
pioneers,  afterward  known  as  the  Wilder- 
ness Road.  On  account  of  the  travel  over 
this  road  and  the  controlling  nature  of 
the  site,  there  wTas  long  ago  formed  on  the 
spot  a little  backwroods  settlement,  calling 
itself  Pineville.  It  consisted  of  a single 
straggling  line  of  cabins  and  shanties  of 
logs  on  each  side  of  a roadway— this  road 
being  the  path  of  the  pioneers.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  was  made  the  county- 
seat.  Being  the  county -seat,  the  way- 
side village,  catching  every  traveller  on 
foot  or  on  horse  or  in  wagons,  began  some 
years  ago  to  make  itself  still  better  known 
as  the  scene  of  mountain  feuds.  The 
name  of  the  town  when  uttered  anywhere 
in  Kentucky  suggested  but  one  thing — a 
blot  on  the  civilization  of  the  State,  a 
mountain  fastness  where  the  human  prob- 
lem seems  most  intractable.  A few  such 
places  have  done  more  to  foster  the  un- 
fortunate impression  which  Kentucky  has 
made  upon  the  outside  world  than  all  the 
towns  of  the  blue-grass  country  put  to- 
gether. 

Five  summers  ago,  in  order  to  prepare 
an  article  for  Harper's  Magazine  on  the 
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mountain  folk  of  the  Cumberland  region, 
I made  my  way  toward  this  mountain 
town,  now  riding  on  buck-board,  now  on 
a horse  whose  back  was  like  a board  that 
could  no  longer  buck.  The  road  I trav- 
elled was  that  great  highway  between 
Kentucky  and  the  South  which  at  vari- 
ous times  within  a hundred  years  has 
been  known  as  the  Wilderness  Road,  or 
the  Cumberland  Road,  or  the  National 
Turnpike,  or  the  “Kaintuck  Hog  Road,” 
as  it  was  called  by  the  mountaineers.  It 
is  impossible  to  come  upon  this  road  with- 
out pausing,  or  to  write  of  it  without  a 
tribute.  It  led  from  Baltimore  over  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  through  the  great 
wilderness  by  Cumberland  Gap.  All 
roads  below  Philadelphia  converge  at 
this  gap,  just  as  the  buffalo  and  Indian 
trails  had  earlier  converged,  and  just  as 
many  railroads  are  converging  now.  The 
improvement  of  this  road  became  in  time 
the  pet  scheme  of  the  State  governments 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Before  the 
war  millions  of  head  of  stock — horses,, 
hogs,  cattle,  mules — were  driven  over  it 
to  the  southern  markets;  and  thousands 
of  vehicles,  with  families  and  servants 
and  trunks,  have  somehow  passed  over  it, 
coming  northward  over  it  into  Kentucky, 
or  going  southward  on  pleasure  excur- 
sions. During  the  war  vast  commissary 
stores  passed  back  and  forth,  following 
the  movement  of  armies.  But  despite  all 
this — despite  all  that  has  been  done  to  civ- 
ilize it  since  Boone  traced  its  course  in 
1790,  this  honored  historic  thoroughfare 
remains  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
with  all  its  sloughs  and  sands,  its  mud 
and  holes,  and  jutting  ledges  of  rock  and 
loose  bowlders,  and  twists  and  turns,  and 
general  total  depravity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  ori- 
ginal Kentuckians  were  settled  on  the 
blue-grass  plateau  they  sternly  set  about 
the  making  of  good  roads,  and  to  this  day 
remain  the  best  road-builders  in  America. 
One  such  road  was  enough.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  notorious  for  pft)fan  ity, 
those  who  came  into  Kentucky  from  this 
side.  Naturally.  Many  were  infidels— 
there  are  roads  that  make  a man  lose 
faith.  It  is  known  that  the  more  pious 
companies  of  them,  as  they  travelled 
along,  would  now  and  then  give  up  in 
despair,  sit  down,  raise  a hymn,  and  have 
prayers  before  they  could  go  further. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  provocations  to  homi- 
cide among  the  mountain  people  should 


be  reckoned  this  road.  I have  seen  two 
of  the  mildest  of  men,  after  riding  over  it 
for  a few  hours,  lose  their  temper  and  be- 
gin to  tight — fight  anything — fight  their 
horses,  fight  the  flies,  fight  the  cobwebs  on 
their  noses. 

Over  this  road,  then,  and  toward  this 
town,  one  day,  five  summers  ago,  I was 
merrily  picking  my  course,  but  not  with- 
out pale  human  apprehensions.  At  that 
time  one  did  not  visit  the  place  for  no- 
thing. When  I reached  it  I found  it 
tense  with  repressed  exciterpent.  Only  a 
few  days  previous  there  had  been  a mur- 
derous affray  in  the  streets;  the  inhabi- 
tants had  taken  sides;  a dead-line  had 
been  drawn  through  the  town,  so  that 
those  living  on  either  side  crossed  to  the 
other  at  the  risk  of  their  lives;  and  there 
was  blue  murder  in  the  air.  I was  a stran- 
ger; I was  innocent;  I was  peaceful.  But 
I was  told  that  to  be  a stranger  and  inno- 
cent aud  peaceful  did  no  good.  Stopping 
to  eat  I fain  would  have  avoided,  only  it 
seemed  best  not  to  be  murdered  for  refus- 
ing. All  that  I now  remember  of  the 
dinner  was  a corn-bread  that  would  have 
made  a fine  building  stone,  being  of  an 
attractive  bluish  tint,  hardening  rapidly 
upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  be- 
ing susceptible  of  a high  polish.  A block 
of  this,  freshly  quarried,  I took  in  and  de- 
posited, and  then  was  up  and  away.  But 
not  quickly,  for  having  exchanged  my 
horse  for  another,  I found  that  the  latter 
moved  off  as  though  at  every  step  expect- 
ing to  cross  the  dead-line,  and  so  perish. 
The  impression  of  the  place  made  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten,  with  its  squalid 
hovels,  its  ragged  armed  men  collected 
suspiciously  in  little  groups,  with  angry, 
distrustful  faces,  or  peering  out  from  be- 
hind the  ambush  of  a window  with  watch- 
ful eyes. 

A few  weeks  ago  I went  again  to  Pine- 
ville,  this  time  by  means  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  powerful  railroad  sys- 
tems of  the  South.  At  the  station  a ’bus 
was  waiting  to  take  passengers  to  the  ho- 
tel. The  station  was  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  the  hotel  on  the  other.  We  were 
driven  across  a new  iron  bridge,  this  being 
but  one  of  four  now  spanning  the  river 
formerly  crossed  at  a single  ford.  At  the 
hotel  we  were  received  by  a porter  of 
metropolitan  urbanity  and  self-esteem. 
Entering  the  hotel,  I found  it  lit  by  gas, 
and  full  of  guests  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  lobby  there 
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was  a suppressed  murmur  of  refined 
voices  corning  from  groups  engaged  in  se- 
rious talk.  As  by-and  by  I sat  in  a spa- 
cious dining-room,  looking  over  a fresh- 
ly printed  bill  of  fare,  some  one  in  the 
parlors  opposite  was  playing  on  the  pi- 
ano airs  from  Tannhduaer  and  Billee 
Taylor . The  dining-room  was  animated 
by  the  presence  of  a throng  of  brisk,  tidy, 
white  young  waiting  girls,  some  of  whom 
were  far  too  pretty  to  look  at  except  from 
behind  a thick  napkin;  and  presently,  to 
close  this  experience  of  the  new  Pineville, 
there  came  along  such  inconceivable  flan- 
nel-cakes and  molasses  that,  forgetting  all 
about  the  industrial  and  social  problems, 
I gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
problem  personal  and  gastric;  and  ere- 
long,having  spread  myself  between  snowy 
sheets,  I melted  away,  as  the  butter  be- 
tween the  cakes,  into  warm  slumber,  hav- 
ing first  poured  over  myself  a syrup  of 
thanksgiving. 

The  next  morning  still  the  wonder 
grew  as  I looked  out  of  my  window  upon 
a long  pleasant  valley,  mountain-shelter- 
ed, and  crossed  by  the  winding  Cumber- 
land ; here  and  there  over  the  surface  cot- 
tages of  a smart  modern  air  already  built 
or  building;  in  another  direction,  busi- 
ness blocks  of  brick  and  stone,  graded 
streets  and  avenues  and  macadamized 
roads;  and  elsewhere,  saw  and  planing 
mills,  coke  ovens,  and  other  evidences  of 
commercial  development.  Through  the 
open  door  of  a church  I saw  a Catholic 
congregation  already  on  its  knees,  and 
the  worshippers  of  various  Protestant  de- 
nominations were  looking  toward  their 
own  temples.  The  old  Pineville,  happily 
situated  farther  down  the  river,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  pass,  was  rapidly  go- 
ing to  ruins.  The  passion  for  homicide 
had  changed  into  a passion  for  land  spec- 
ulation. Strange  to  say,  the  very  man 
on  whose  account  at  my  former  visit  the 
old  Pineville  had  been  divided  into  two 
deadly  factions,  whose  name  throughout 
all  the  region  once  stood  for  mediaeval 
violence,  had  become  a real-estate  agent. 
I was  introduced  to  him. 

“Sir/’ said  I,  44 1 don’t  feel  so  very 
much  afraid  of  you.’’ 

44  Sir,”  said  he,  44 1 don’t  like  to  run  my- 
self.” 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  impression  made 
by  the  new  Pineville— a new  people  there, 
new  industries,  a new  moral  atmosphere, 
a new  civilization. 


The  explanation  of  all  this  change  is 
not  far  to  seek.  By  virtue  of  its  com- 
manding position  as  the  only  inner  gate- 
way to  the  North,  this  pass  was  the  cen- 
tral point  of  distribution  for  southeastern 
Kentucky.  Flowing  into  the  Cumber- 
land, on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain, 
is  Clear  Creek,  and  on  the  south  side  is 
Strait  Creek,  the  two  principal  streams 
of  all  this  region,  and  supplying  water- 
power and  drainage.  Tributary  to  these 
streams  are,  say,  half  a million  acres  of 
noble  timber  land;  in  the  mountains 
around,  the  best  coals,  coking  and  do- 
mestic; elsewhere,  iron  ores,  pure  brown, 
hematite,  and  carbonates;  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  limestone,  blue-gray  sand- 
stone, brick  clays  ; gushing  from  the 
mountains,  abundant  streams  of  health- 
ful freestone  water;  on  the  northern 
hill  sides,  a deep  loam  suitable  for  grass 
and  gardens  and  fruits.  Add  to  all  this 
that  through  this  water -gap,  following 
the  path  of  the  Wilderness  Road,  as  the 
Wilderness  Road  had  followed  the  path 
of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo — through 
this  water- gap  would  have  to  pass  all 
railroads  that  should  connect  the  North 
and  South  by  means  of  that  historic  and 
ancient  highway  of  traffic  and  travel. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  three  sum- 
mers ago  a few  practising  lawyers  in 
Louisville  bought  three  hundred  acres 
of  land  near  the  riotous  old  town  of 
Pineville,  and  in  the  same  summer  was 
organized  the  Pine  Mountain  Iron  and 
Coal  Company,  which  now,  however, 
owns  about  twenty  thousand  acres,  with 
a capital  stock  of  two  million  dollars.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Southern  men  and 
native  capital  began  this  enterprise,  and 
that  although  other  stockholders  are  from 
Chicago  and  Nevr  England,  most  of  the 
capital  remains  in  the  State.  Develop- 
ment has  been  rapidly  carried  forward, 
and  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  lots  have  been  sold  the  present 
year.  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the 
future  that  is  promised  for  this  place; 
pleasant  to  hear  that  over  six  hundred 
acres  in  this  pleasant  valley  are  to  be 
platted;  that  there  are  soon  to  be  iron- 
furnaces  and  electric  lights,  concrete  side- 
walks and  a street  railway,  more  bridges, 
brick  yards,  and  a high-scliool;  and  that 
the  seventy-five  coke  ovens  now  in  blast 
are  to  be  increased  to  a thousand.  Let  it 
be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  this  vigorous 
little  mountain  town  that  it  is  the  first 
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place  in  all  that  region  to  put  Kentucky 
coke  upon  the  market,  and  create  a wide 
demand  for  it  in  remote  quarters — Cin- 
cinnati alone  offering  to  take  the  daily 
output  of  five  hundred  ovens.  They  ex- 
pect a population  of  ten  thousand  within 
the  year. 

Tlius  the  industrial  and  human  prob- 
lems are  beginning  to  solve  themselves 
side  by  side  in  the  backwoods  of  Ken- 
tucky. You  begin  with  coke  and  end 
with  Christianity.  It  is  the  boast  of  Pine- 
ville  that  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  make  its. 
own  iron  it  can  build  its  houses  without 
calling  on  the  outside  world  for  an  ounce 
of  material. 

III. 

Middlesborough!  For  a good  many 
years  in  England  and  throughout  the 
world  the  name  has  stood  associated  with 
a certain  idea  of  wealth  and  commercial 
greatness — the  idea  of  a powerful  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  has  become 
the  principal  seat  of  the  English  iron 
trade.  It  is  therefore  curious  to  remem- 
ber, as  an  example  of  tall  oaks  from  little 
acorns,  that  near  the  beginning  of  the 
century  there  stood  on  the  site  of  this 
powerful  city  four  farm-houses  and  a 
ruined  shrine  of  St.  Hilda;  that  it  took 
thirty  years  to  bring  the  population  up  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
souls;  that  the  discovery  of  iron-stone,  as 
it  seems  to  be  called  on  that  side,  gave  it 
a boom,  as  it  is  called  on  this;  so  that 
ten  years  ago  it  had  some  sixty  thousand 
people,  its  hundred  and  thirty  blast-fur- 
naces, besides  other  industries,  and  an  an- 
nual output  in  pig-iron  of  nearly  two  mill- 
ion tons. 

But  there  is  now  an  English  Middles- 
borough in  America,  which  is  already  giv- 
ing to  the  name  another  significance  in 
the  stock  market  of  London  and  among 
the  financial  journals  of  the  realms;  and 
if  the  idea  of  its  founders  is  ever  realized, 
if  its  present  rate  of  development  goes  on, 
it  will  in  time  represent  as  much  wealth 
in  gold  and  iron  as  the  older  city. 

In  the  mere  idea  of  the  American  or 
Kentucky  Middlesborough  — for  while  it 
seems  to  be  meant  for  America,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Kentucky— there  is  something  to 
arrest  attention  6n  the  score  of  original- 
ity. That  the  attention  of  wealthy  com- 
moners, bankers,  scientists,  and  iron-mas- 
4ers  of  Great  Britain — some  of  them  men 
lot^r  engaged  in  copper,  tin,  and  gold 


mines  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
globe — that  the  attention  of  such  men 
should  be  focussed  on  a certain  spot  in 
the  backwoods  in  Kentucky;  that  they 
should  repeatedly  send  over  experts  to  re- 
port on  the  combination  of  mineral  and 
timber  wealth;  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
reports  they  should  form  themselves  into 
a company  called  “The  American  Asso- 
ciation, Limited,”  and  purchase  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  lying  on  each  side  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountain  and  around  the 
meeting-point  of  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky;  that  an  allied 
association,  called  “The  Middlesborough 
Town  Company,”  should  place  here  the 
site  of  a city,  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  of  the  United  States;  that 
they  should  go  to  work  to  create  this  city 
outright  by  pouring  in  capital  for  every 
needed  purpose;  that  they  should  remove 
gigantic  obstacles  in  order  to  connect  it 
with  the  national  highways  of  commerce; 
that  they  should  thus  expend  some  twen- 
ty million  dollars,  and  let  it  be  known  all 
millions  further  wanted  are  forth  coming 
— in  the  idea  of  all  this  there  is  enough  to 
make  one  pause. 

As  one  cannot  ponder  the  idea  of  the 
enterprise  without  being  impressed  with 
its  largeness,  so  one  cannot  visit  the  place 
without  being  struck  by  the  energy  with 
which  the  plan  is  being  wrought  out.  “It 
is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  this  property 
possesses  coal  and  iron  of  good  quality 
and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  that 
the  deposits  are  situated  close  together, 
but  that  they  exist  in  such  circumstances 
as  will  give  us  considerable  advantages 
over  any  competitors  that  either  now  exist 
or  whose  existence  can  in  any  way  be  fore- 
seen in  the  near  future.”  Such  were  the 
instructions  of  these  English  capitalists  to 
their  agent  in  America.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  their  race  and  of  that  method  of 
business  by  which  they  have  become  the 
masters  of  commerce  the  world  over.  In 
it  is  the  germ  of  their  idea— to  establish  a 
city  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
which,  by  its  wealth  of  resources,  advan- 
tages of  situation,  and  complete  develop- 
ment, should  place  competition  at  a disad- 
vantage, and  thus  make  it  impossible. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
can  be  done.  Perhaps  even  the  hope  of 
it  came  from  an  inadequate  knowledge  of 
how  vast  a region  they  had  entered,  and 
how  incalculable  its  wealth.  Perhaps  it 
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was  too  much  to  expect  that  any  one  city, 
however  situated,  however  connected, 
however  developed,  should  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb or  even  to  control  the  development 
of  that  region  and  the  distribution  of  its 
resources  to  all  points  of  the  land.  It 
suggests  the  idea  of  a single  woodpecker’s 
hoping  to  carry  off  all  the  cherries  from 
a tree  that  a noble  company  of  cats  and 
jays  and  other  birds  were  watching,  or  of 
a family  of  squirrels  who  should  take  up 
their  abode  in  a certain  hole  with  thoJidea 
of  eating  all  the  walnuts  in  a forest.  But 
however  this  may  turn  out,  these  English- 
men, having  once  set  before  themselves 
their  aim,  have  never  swerved  from  trying 
to  attain  it;  and  they  are  at  work  devel- 
oping their  city  to  the  intent  that  it  shall 
bring  as  great  a change  in  the  steel  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States  as  a few  years 
ago  was  made  in  the  iron  market  by  the 
manufacture  of  Southern  iron. 

If  you  take  up  in  detail  the  working 
out  of  their  plan  of  development,  it  is 
the  same — no  stint,  no  drawing  back  or 
swerving  aside,  no  abatement  of  the  great- 
est intentions.  They  must  have  a site  for 
their  city — they  choose  for  this  site  what 
with  entire  truthfulness  may  be  called 
one  of  the  most  strategic  mountain  passes 
in  American  history.  They  must  have  a 
name — they  choose  that  of  the  principal 
seat  of  the  English  iron  trade.  They 
must  have  a plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  the  basic  process— it  shall  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  They  want 
a tannery — it  shall  be  the  biggest  in  the 
world.  A creek  has  to  be  straightened  to 
improve  drainage — they  spend  on  it  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  will 
have  their  mineral  resources  known  — 
they  order  a palatial  car  to  be  built,  stock 
it  with  an  exposition  of- their  minerals, 
place  it  in  charge  of  technical  experts, 
and  set  it  going  over  the  country.  They 
take  a notion  to  establish  a casino,  sani- 
tarium, and  hotel — it  must  cost  over  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  moun- 
tain is  in  their  way— that  mighty  wall  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountain  which  has  been 
in  the  way  of  the  whole  United  States  for 
over  a hundred  years — they  remove  this 
mountain;  that  is,  they  dig  through  it  a 
great  union  tunnel,  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  (iftv  feet  long,  beginning  in 
Kentucky,  running  under  a corner  of 
Virginia,  and  coming  out  in  Tennessee. 
Had  they  done  nothing  but  this,  they 
would  have  done  enough  to  entitle  them 


to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  for  it  is  an 
event  of  national  importance.  It  brings 
the  South  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in 
connection  with  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
Lakes;  it  does  more  to  make  the  North 
and  the  South  one  than  any  other  single 
thing  that  has  happened  since  the  close  of 
the  civil  war. 

It  is  too  late  to  enter  upon  any  ar- 
gument for  the  wealth  that  is  tributary 
to  Middlesborough.  In  the  mountains 
around  Cumberland  Gap  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  enough  coal  to  furnish  an- 
nually four  million  tons  for  a hundred 
years.  It  is  too  late  even  to  set  down  on 
paper  all  the  concerns,  all  the  industrial 
enterprises,  that  have  been  taken  thither, 
or  that  have  been  developed  on  the  spot. 
It  has  grown  too  rapidly.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  there  were  three  buildings  and  a 
population  of  twenty-five;  there  are  now 
over  six  thousand  people,  with  their  elec- 
tric lights,  and  street  cars,  and  seven 
churches,  and  eight  hotels,  and  banks,  and 
telegraphs,  and  telephones,  and  what  not, 
with  the  promise  of  club  and  opera  houses, 
a rink,  a public  library,  a union  depot, 
and  an  exhibition  hall;  and . for  further 
information  a still  unsatisfied  reader  may 
get  his  fill  from  other  sources. 

As  to  the  problem  of  putting  all  this 
wealth  in  connection  with  the  markets 
of  the  country — that  is,  as  to  the  railroad 
problem— this  seems  to  be  already  solved; 
but  as  I will  not  disfigure  this  page  with 
analyses  of  minerals  or  with  inventories 
of  investment,  so  I shall  not  (ill  it  with 
the  names  of  railroads  that  have  either 
reached  or  are  expected  to  reach  this  cen- 
tralizing pofnt.  They  have  two  there 
now,  three  under  construction,  and  many 
others  in  prospect. 

On  the  same  trip  that  took  me  to  Pine- 
ville  five  summers  ago,  I rode  from  that 
place  southward  toward  the  wall  of  Cum- 
berland Mountain.  I wished  to  clitnb 
this  wall  at  that  vast  depression  in  it 
known  as  Cumberland  Gap.  It  was  a 
tranquil  afternoon  as  I took  my  course 
over  the  ancient  Wilderness  Road  through 
the  valley  of  the  Yellow  Creek.  Many  a 
time  since,  the  memory  of  that  ride  has 
come  back  to  me — the  forests  of  magnifi- 
cent timbers,  open  spaces  of  cleared  land 
showing  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  in  the 
purple  distance,  the  winding  of  a shadowy 
green-banked  stream,  the  tranquil  lone- 
liness, the  purity  of  primaeval  solitude 
The  flitting  of  a bird  between  one 
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the  azure  sky  overhead  was  company,  a 
wild  flower  bending  over  the  water’s  edge 
was  friendship.  Nothing  broke  rudely 
in  upon  the  spirit  of  the  scene  but  here 
and  there  a way-side  log  cabin,  with  its 
hopeless  squalor,  hopeless  human  inmates. 
If  imagination  sought  relief  from  loneli- 
ness, it  found  it  only  in  conjuring  from 
the  dust  of  the  road  that  innumerable 
caravan  of  life  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
zation, from  the  savage  to  the  soldier, 
that  passed  hither  and  thither,  leaving 
the  wealth  of  nature  unravished,  its  soli- 
tude unbroken. 

In  the  hush  of  the  evening  and  amid 
the  silence  of  eternity,  I drew  the  rein  of 
my  tired  horse  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city.  Before  me  in  the  mere  distance, 
and  outlined  against  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
there  towered  at  last  the  mighty  moun- 
tain wall,  showing  the  vast  depression  of 
the  gap— the  portal  to  the  greatness  of 
the  commonwealth.  Stretching  away  in 
every  direction  was  a wide  plain,  broken 
here  and  there  by  wooded  knolls,  and 
uniting  itself  with  graceful  curves  to  the 
gentle  slopes  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  ineffable  beauty,  the  vast  re- 
pose, the  overawing  majesty  of  the  his- 
toric portal,  the  memories,  the  shadows — 
they  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 

A few  weeks  ago  I reached  the  same 
spot  as  the  sun  was  rising,  having  come 
thither  from  Pineville  by  rail.  As  I 
stepped  from  the  train  I saw  that  the 
shadowy  valley  of  my  remembrance  had 
been  incredibly  transformed.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  new  city  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  fact  that  Cumberland 
Avenue  and  Peterborough  Avenue,  inter- 
secting each  other  near  the  central  point 
of  it,  are,  when  completed,  to  be  severally 
three  and  a half  or  four  and  a half  miles 
long.  There  are  twenty  avenues  and 
thirty  streets  in  all,  ranging  from  a hun- 
dred feet  to  sixty  feet  wide.  So  long  and 
broad  and  level  are  the  thoroughfares 
that  the  city  suggests  comparison  with 
Louisville.  The  valley  site  itself  con- 
tains some  six  thousand  available  acres. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  com- 
pany owns  property  on  the  Tennessee 
side  of  the  gap,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  where  a magnificent  spring  gushes 
out,  with  various  other  mineral  springs 
near  by — chalybeate  and  sulphur— it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a hotel,  sanitarium, 
and  casino  which  shall  equal  in  sumptu- 
ousness the  most  noted  European  spas. 
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As  I stood  one  day  in  this  valley,  which 
has  already  begun  to  put  on  the  air  of 
civilization,  with  its  hotel  and  railway 
station  and  mills  and  pretty  homesteads, 

I saw  a sight  which  seemed  to  me  a com- 
plete epitome  of  the  past  and  present  ten- 
dencies there  at  work — a summing  up  of 
the  past  and  a prophecy  of  the  future. 
Creeping  slowly  past  the  station— so  slow- 
ly that  one  knows  not  what  to  compare  it 
to  unless  it  be  the  minute-hand  on  the 
diatof  a clock — creeping  slowly  along  the 
Wilderness  Road  toward  the  ascent  of 
Cumberland  Gap,  there  came  a mountain 
wagon,  faded  and  old,  with  its  dirty  ragged 
canvas  hanging  motionless,  and  drawn  by 
a yoke  of  mountain  oxen  which  seemed 
to  be  moving  in  their  sleep.  On  the  seat 
in  front,  with  a faded  shovel  hat  capping 
his  mass  of  coarse  tangled  hair,  wearing 
but  two  other  garments — a faded  shirt 
and  faded  breeches— sat  a faded,  pinched, 
and  meagre  mountain  boy.  The  rope 
with  which  he  drove  his  yoke  had  dropped 
between  his  clasped  knees.  He  had  for- 
gotten it ; there  was  no  need  to  remember 
it.  His  starved  white  face  was  kindled 
into  an  expression  of  passionate  hunger 
and  mental  excitement.  For  in  one  dirty 
claw-like  hand  he  grasped  a small  paper 
bag,  into  the  open  mouth  of  which  he  had 
thrust  the  other  hand,  as  a miser  might 
thrust  his  into  a bag  of  gold.  What  he 
drew  out  I do  not  know,  and  yet  it  was 
plain.  He  had  just  bought,  with  a few 
cents  lie  had  perhaps  saved  no  one  knows 
how  long,  some  sweetmeat  of  civilization 
which  he  was  about  for  the  first  time  to 
taste.  I sat  and  watched  him  move  by 
and  away  and  begin  the  ascent  to  the  pass. 
Slowly,  slowly,  winding  now  this  way  and 
now  that  across  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, now  hidden,  now  in  sight,  they  went 
— sleeping  oxen,  crawling  wagon,  starved 
mountain  child.  At  length,  as  they  were 
about  disappearing  through  the  gap,  they 
passed  behind  a column  of  the  white  steam 
from  a saw-mill  that  was  puffing  a short 
distance  in  front  of  me;  and  hidden  in 
that  steam,  they  disappeared.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  mountaineers  passing  away 
before  the  breath  of  civilization. 

I W 

Suppose  now  that  you  stand  beyond  the 
great  wall  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain 
at  Cumberland  Gap.  You  have  come 
through  the  splendid  tunnel  beneath,  or 
you  have  crawled  over  the  summit  in  the 
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ancient  way;  but  you  stand  at  the  base 
on  the  Tennessee  side  in  the  celebrated 
Powell’s  River  Valley. 

Turn  to  the  left  and  follow  up  this  val- 
ley, keeping:  the  mountain  on  your  left. 
You  are  not  the  first  to  take  this  course: 
the  line  of  human  ants  used  to  creep  down 
it  in  order  to  climb  over  the  wall  at  the 
gap.  Mark  how  inaccessible  this  wall  is 
at  every  other  point.  Mark  also  that  as 
you  go  two  little  black  parallel  iron 
threads  follow  you — a rail  road,  one  of  the 
greatest  systems  of  the  South.  All  along 
the  mountain  slope  overhanging  the  rail- 
road, iron  ore ; beyond  the  mountain  crest, 
timbers  and  coals.  Observe  likewise  the 
features  of  the  land:  water  abundant, 
clear,  and  cold;  fields  heavy  with  corn 
and  oats;  an  ever-changing  panorama  of 
beautiful  pictures.  The  further  you  go, 
the  more  rich  and  prosperous  the  land, 
the  kinder  the  soil  to  grains  and  gardens 
and  orchards;  bearing  its  burden  of  tim- 
bers— walnut,  chestnut,  oak,  and  mighty 
beeches;  lifting  to  the  eye  in  the  near 
distance  cultivated  hill-sides  and  fat  mea- 
dows; stretching  away  into  green  and 
shadowy  valley  glades ; tuneful  with  swfift 
crystal  streams — a land  of  lovely  views. 

Remember  well  this  valley,  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  wall.  It  has 
long  been  known  as  the  granary  of  south- 
west Virginia  and  east  Tennessee;  but  in 
time,  in  the  development  of  civilization 
throughout  the  Appalachian  region,  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  seat  of  a dense 
pastoral  population,  supplying  the  dense 
industrial  population  of  new  mining  and 
manufacturing  towns  with  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  and  fruit  and  vegetables.  But  for 
the  contiguity  of  such  agricultural  dis- 
tricts to  the  centres  of  ores  and  coals,  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  establish 
in  these  remote  spots  the  cities  necessary 
to  develop  and  transport  their  wealth. 

Follow  this  valley  up  for  a distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  Cumberland  Gap  and 
there  pause,  for  you  come  to  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  you  have  reached  another 
pass  in  the  mountain  Avail.  You  have 
passed  out  of  Tennessee  into  Virginia,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Kentucky  border, 
and  the  mountain  wall  is  no  longer  called 
the  Cumberland:  twenty  miles  southwest 
of  where  you  now  are  that  mountain 
divided, sending  forth  this  southern  prong, 
called  Stone  Mountain,  and  sending  the 
rest  of  itself  between  the  State  line  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  under  the  name 


of  the  Big  Black  Mountain.  Understand 
also  the  general  bearings  of  the  spot  at 
which  you  have  arrived.  It  is  in  that 
same  Alleghany  system  of  mountains — 
the  richest  metalliferous  region  in  the 
world  — the  northern  section  of  which 
long  ago  made  Pittsburgh ; the  southern 
section  of  which  has  since  created  Bir- 
mingham; and  the  middle  section  of 
which,  where  you  now  are,  is  claimed  by 
expert  testimony,  covering  a long  period 
of  years  and  coming  from  different  and 
wholly  uninterested  authorities,  to  be  the 
richest  of  the  three. 

Understand  further  that  you  have 
come  to  a third  mountain  pass— Pineville 
being  the  first  and  Middlesborough  the 
second — where  the  same  vast  wilderness 
of  ores  and  timbers  and  coals  is  being  at- 
tacked, penetrated,  and  developed;  where 
the  problem  of  the  cheapest  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  is  being  worked  at  with 
tremendous  energy ; where  the  new  South 
is  struggling  for  the  industrial  supremacy 
of  the  nation  as  no  section  ever  st niggled 
before. 

This  mountain  pass  not  being  in  Ken- 
tucky, it  might  be  asked  why  in  a series 
of  articles  on  Kentucky  it  should  deserve 
a place.  The  answer  is  plain:  not  be- 
cause a Kentuckian  discovered  it  as  the 
site  of  a future  city,  or  because  Kentuck- 
ians have  largely  developed  it,  or  because 
Kentuckians  largely  own  it,  and  have 
stamped  upon  it  a certain  excellent  social 
tone;  but  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
idea  of  its  development  is  further  carried 
out  it  will  gather  toward  itself  a vast  net- 
work of  railways  from  eastern  Kentucky, 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  South,  and  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  which  will 
profoundly  affect  the  inner  life  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  change  its  relations  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union. 

Big  Stone  Gap ! It  does  not  sound  very 
big.  What  is  it?  At  a certain  point  of 
this  continuation  of  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain, called  Stone  Mountain,  the  main 
fork  of  Powell’s  River  has  in  the  course 
of  ages  worn  itself  away  down  to  a prac- 
tical railroad  pass  at  water-level,  thus 
opening  connection  between  the  coking 
coal  on  the  north  and  the  iron  ores  on  the 
south  of  the  mountain.  Pause  for  a sin- 
gle moment  at  this  mountain  gorge.  N# 
pass  that  I have  ever  seen — except  those 
made  bv  the  Doe  River  in  the  Cranberry 
region  of  North  Carolina — has  its  wild,  en- 
rapturing loveliness;  towering  above  on 
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each  side  are  the  mountain  walls,  ancient 
and  gray  and  rudely  disordered ; at  every 
coign  of  vantage  in  these,  grasping  their 
precipitous  buttresses  as  the  claw  of  a great 
eagle  might  grasp  the  uttermost  brow  of 
a cliff,  enormous  trees  above  trees,  and 
amid  all  the  trees  a green  lace- work  of 
undergrowth.  Below,  in  a narrow  wind- 
ing channel  piled  high  here  and  there 
with  bowlders,  with  jutting  rocks  and 
sluice-like  fissures — below  and  against  all 
these  the  river  hurls  itself,  foaming,  roar- 
ing, whirling,  a long  cascade  of  white  or 
lucent  water.  This  is  Big  Stone  Gap, 
and  the  valley  into  which  the  river  pours 
its ‘full  strong  current  is  the  site  of  the 
city.  A lofty  valley  it  is,  having  an  ele- 
vation of  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  with  mountains  girdling  it  that  rise 
to  the  height  of  four  thousand — a valley 
the  surface  of  which  gently  rolls  and 
slopes  toward  these  encircling  bases  with 
constant  relief  to  the  eye — a valley  spa- 
cious enough,  with  those  opening  into  it, 
to  hold  a city  of  the  population  of  New 
York. 

This  mountain  pass,  lying  in  the  heart 
of  this  reserved  wilderness  of  timbers, 
coals,  and  ores,  has  always  had  its  slen- 
der thread  of  local  history.  It  was  from 
a time  immemorial  a buffalo  and  Indian 
trail,  leading  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Kentucky  rivers;  during 
the  civil  war  it  played  its  part  in  certain 
military  exploits  and  personal. adventures 
of  a quixotian  flavor;  and  of  old  the  rich 
farmers  of  Lee  County  used  to  drive  their 
cattle  through  it  to  fatten  them  on  the 
pea- vine  and  blue-grass  growing  thick  on 
the  neighboring  mountain  tops.  But  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years — that  quarter  of 
the  century  which  has  developed  in  the 
United  States  an  ever-growing  need  of 
iron  and  steel,  of  liard-woods,  and  of  all 
varieties  of  coal ; a period  which  has  seen 
one  after  another  of  the  reserve  timber 
regions  of  the  country  thinned  and  ex- 
hausted— during  the  past  twenty-fi  ve  years 
attention  has  been  turned  more  and  more 
toward  the  forests  and  the  coal  fields  in 
the  region  occupied  by  the  south  Alle- 
ghany Mountain  system,  and  especially 
fixed  upon  the  wealth  of  resources  that 
are  tributary  to  this  spot. 

But  simply  a general  knowledge  of  this 
wealth  was  not  enough  to  determine  Big 
Stone  Gap  as  the  site  of  a manufacturing 
city;  and  here  one  comes  upon  an  idea 
that  deserves  momentary  thought.  It 


may  be  said  that  a large  part  of  the  South 
is  passing  through  a period  of  industrial 
town-making,  largely  due  to  the  discov- 
ery that  it  is  incalculably  rich  in  various 
grades  of  iron  ore,  and  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  wood-working  industries.  But 
the  founding  of  a town  in  so  remote  and 
unapproachable  a region  as  Big  Stone  Gap 
is  no  trivial  affair.  Consider  how  the 
idea  of  such  a thing  is  formed  and  spread 
abroad. 

Seme  fine  summer  day  a solitary  bee 
wanders  into  a valley  as  an  original  dis- 
coverer. Around  and  around  he  flies, 
then  suddenly  rises  high  into  the  air  and 
strikes  a line  for  home.  By-and-by  he 
reappears  from  another  direction,  bring- 
ing a larger  bee  with  him,  who  flies  slow- 
ly and  suspiciously  from  place  to  place, 
grumbling  and  smelling  at  everything  in 
the  hypocritical  bee  way,  as  though  he 
had  been  brought  there  for  nothing. 
Suddenly  he  too  rises  into  the  air,  and  is 
gone  like  a bullet  from  a gun.  Then 
presently  there  are  seven  bees  buzzing 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  valley,  and 
then  nineteen.  Then  all  the  bees  organ- 
ize themselves  into  a hive— say,  Big  Stone 
Gap  Improvement  Company — and  fall  to 
work  to  construct  a waxen  comb  (plan  of 
a city),  which  is  presently  to  be  filled  with 
m — honey. 

Only,  in  establishing  a city,  the  problem 
is  lifted  from  the  simple  instinct  of  the 
bee  to  the  utmost  foresight,  judgment, 
skill,  and  combined  energy  of  man.  It 
was  not  enough,  then,  to  know  that  at 
Big  Stone  Gap  there  is  a water  gap  ad- 
mitting the  passage  of  a railway  on  each 
side  at  water-level,  and  connecting  contig- 
uous workable  coals  with  ores ; not  enough 
repeatedly  to  test  the  abundance,  variety, 
and  purity  of  both  of  these;  not  enough 
to  know  that  a short  distance  off  a single 
vertical  section  of  coal-measure  rocks  has 
a thickness  above  drainage  level  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  feet,  the  thickest  in  the 
entire  Appalachian  coal  field  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Alabama;  not  enough  that 
from  this  point,  by  available  railroad  to 
the  Bessemer  steel  ores  in  the  Cranberry 
district  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  the  short- 
est distance  in  the  known  world  separa- 
ting such  coke  and  such  ores;  jiot  enough 
that  there^are  here  superabundant  lime- 
stone and  water,  the  south  fork  of  Pow- 
ell's River  winding  about  the  valley,  a full 
bold  current,  and  a few  miles  from  the 
town  the  head  waters  of  this  same  river 
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having:  a fall  of  seven  hundred  feet ; not 
enough  that  near  by  is  a rich  agricultural 
region  to  supply  all  needed  markets,  and 
that  the  valley  itself  has  a natural  drain- 
age. delightful  climate,  and  ideal  beauty 
— all  this  was  not  enough.  It  had  to  be 
known  that  the  great  water  gap  through 
the  mountain  at  this  point,  by  virtue  of 
its  position  and  by  virtue  of  its  relation 
to  other  passes  and  valleys  leading  to  it, 
necessitated,  sooner  or  later,  a concentra- 
tion here  of  railroad  lines  for  the  gather- 
ing, the  development,  and  the  distribution 
of  its  resources. 

From  every  imaginable  point  of  view  a 
place  like  this  is  subject  to  unsparing  test 
before  it  is  finally  fixed  upon  as  a town 
site  and  enters  upon  a process  of  develop- 
ment. But  when  a choice  has  once  been 
made,  development  ensues  with  irresistible 
energy.  I know  of  nothing  that  would 
better  illustrate  the  tremendous  power 
with  which  the  new  South,  hand  in  hand 
with  a new  North,  works  with  brains 
and  capital  and  science  than  the  found- 
ing and  building  up  of  such  a mountain 
town.  A few  years  ago  this  place  was 
seventy  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
That  road  has  since  been  built  to  it  from 
the  south;  a second  is  approaching  it 
from  a distance  of  a hundred  and  twenty 
miles  on  the  west;  a third  from  the  east; 
and  when  the  last  two  come  together  this 
point  will  be  on  a great  east  and  west 
trunk  line,  connecting  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Moreover,  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky  has  just  passed  an  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Inter-State  Tunnel  Railroad 
Company,  and  empowering  it  to  build  an 
inter-State  double-track  highway  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Cumberland  and  Ken- 
tucky rivers  to  Big  Stone  Gap,  tunnelling 
both  the  Black  and  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, and  affording  a pass  way  north  and 
south  for  the  several  railways  of  eastern 
Kentucky  already  heading  toward  this 
point.  The  plan  embraces  two  double- 
track  toll  tunnels,  with  double-track  ap- 
proaches between  and  on  each  side  of  the 
tunnel,  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  a 
stock  company  which  shall  allow  all  rail- 
roads to  pass  on  the  payment  of  toll. 
When  this  unparalleled  enterprise,  in- 
volving the  cost  of  over  two  million  dol- 
lars— all  but  a trifle  of  which  has  been 
secured — when  this  enterprise  is  carried 
out,  the  railroad  problem  at  Big  Stone 
Gap,  and  with  it  the  problem  of  develop- 


ing all  the  mineral  wealth  of  southwest 
Virginia  and  southeast  Kentucky,  will  be 
practically  solved. 

But  the  last  thing  in  this  world  to  fool 
or  to  be  fooled  with  is  a railroad.  It  may 
not  always  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  it  does  always 
run  toward  dividends  on  stock;  it  may 
not  see  far  ahead,  but  it  always  sees  its 
own  terminus.  That  so  many  railroads 
should,  therefore,  be  approaching  this 
point  from  so  many  different  directions 
seems  to  lift  it  at  once  to  a position  of  ex- 
traordinary importance. 

But  it  is  only  a few  months  since  the 
nearest  one  reached  there;  and,  since  lit- 
tle could  be  done  toward  development 
otherwise,  at  Big  Stone  Gap  one  sees  the 
process  of  town -making  at  an  earlier 
stage.  Still,  there  are  under  construc- 
tion water- works,  from  the  pure  moun- 
tain river,  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred 
feet,  six  miles  from  town,  that  will  supply 
daily  two  and  a half  million  gallons  of 
water ; two  iron-furnaces  of  a hundred 
tons  daily  capacity;  an  electric  - light 
plant,  starting  with  fifty  street  arc  lights, 
and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  incandescent 
burners  for  residences;  and  a colossal  ho- 
tel of  three  hundred  rooms,  and  costing, 
aside  from  the  grounds,  some  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  These  may 
be  taken  as  evidences  of  the  vast  scale  on 
which  development  is  to  be  carried  for- 
ward, to  say  nothing  of  a steam  street  rail- 
way, belt  line,  lumber  and  brick  and  fin- 
ishing plants,  union  depot,  and  a coke 
plant  modelled  after  that  at  Connellsville. 
And  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  al- 
ready over  a million  dollars’  worth  of  real 
estate  has  been  sold,  and  that  eight  land, 
coal,  and  iron  development  companies 
have  centred  here  the  development  of 
properties  aggregating  millions  in  value. 

It  is  a peculiarity  of  these  industrial 
towns  thus  being  founded  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  regions  of  the 
land  that  they  shall  not  merely  be  in- 
dustrial towns.  They  aim  at  becoming 
cities  or  homes  for  the  best  of  people; 
fresh  centres  to  which  shall  be  brought 
all  the  newest  elements  of  civilization 
from  the  North  and  South;  retreats  for 
jaded  pleasure-seekers;  asylums  for  inva- 
lids. And  therefore  they  are  laid  out 
for  amenities  and  beauty  as  well  as  in- 
dustry— with  an  eye  to  using  the  exqui- 
site mountain  flora  and  park-like  forests, 
the  natural  boulevards  along  their  water- 
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courses,  and  the  natural  roadways  to 
vistas  of  enchanting  mountain  scenery. 
What  is  to  be  done  at  Middlesborough 
will  notr  be  forgotten.  At  Big  Stone 
Gap,  in  furtherance  of  this  idea,  there  has 
been  formed  a Mountain  Park  Associa- 
tion, which  has  bought  some  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  summit  land  a few  miles 
from  the  town,  with  the  idea  of  making 
it  a game  preserve  and  shooting  park, 
adorned  with  a rambling  club-house  in 
the  Swiss  style  of  architecture.  In  this 
preserve  is  High  Knob,  perhaps  the  high- 
est mountain  in  the  Alleghany  range,  be- 
ing over  four  thousand  feet  above  sea- 
level,  the  broad  summit  of  which  is  car- 
peted with  blue-grass  and  white  clover  in 
the  midst  of  magnificent  forest  growth. 
The  preserve  is  to  be  enclosed  by  a high 
fence,  and  stocked  with  game  of  all  kinds, 
which  will  be  rigidly  guarded  by  keepers, 
and  is  further  to  be  enriched  with  a moun- 
tain lake  adapted  to  trout. 

What  wonder  if  Big  Stone  Gap — when  it 
gets  a better  name— should  realize  all  the 
commercial  greatness  and  aesthetic  charm 
that  surely  seem  to  lie  in  its  future  ? 

V. 

Suppose  once  more  that  you  stand  out- 
side the  Cumberland  or  Stone  Mountain 
at  the  gap.  Now  turn  and  follow  down 
the  beautiful  Powell's  Valley,  retracing 
your  course  to  Cumberland  Gap.  Pass 
this,  continuing  down  the  same  valley, 
and  keeping  on  your  right  the  same  par- 
allel mountain  wall.  Mark  once  more 
how  inaccessible  it  is  at  every  point. 
Mark  once  more  the  rich  land  and  pros- 
perous tillage.  Having  gone  about  thirty 
miles,  pause  again.  You  have  come  to 
another  pass— another  remarkable  gate- 
way. You  have  travelled  out  of  Ken- 
tucky into  Tennessee,  and  the  Cumber- 
land Mountain  has  changed  its  name  and 
become  Walden’s  Mountain,  distant  some 
fifteen  miles  from  the  Kentucky  State 
line. 

It  is  necessary  once  more  to  define  topo- 
graphical bearings.  Running  northeast 
and  southwest  is  this  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain, having  an  elevation  of  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet.  Al- 
most parallel  with  it,  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  away,  and  having  an  elevation  of 
about  two  thousand  feet,  lies  Pine  Moun- 
tain, in  Kentucky.  In  the  outer  or  Cum- 
berland Mountain  it  has  now  been  seen 
that  there  are  three  remarkable  gaps:  Big 


Stone  Gap  on  the  east,  where  Powell’s 
River  cuts  through  Stone  Mountain; 
Cumberland  Gap  intermediate,  which  is 
not  a water  gap,  but  a depression  in  the 
mountain;  and  Big  Creek  Gap  in  the 
west,  where  Big  Creek  cuts  through  Wal- 
den’s Mountain — the  last  being  about  for- 
ty miles  distant  from  the  second,  about 
ninety  from  the  first.  Now  observe  that 
in  Pine  Mountain  there  are  three  water 
gaps  having  a striking  relation  to  the  gaps 
in  the  Cumberland — that  is,  behind  Cum- 
berland Gap  is  the  pass  at  Pineville;  be- 
hind Big  Stone  Gap  and  beyond  it  at  the 
end  of  the  mountain  are  the  Breaks  of 
Sandy;  and  behind  Big  Creek  Gap  are 
the  Narrows,  a natural  water  gap  connect- 
ing Tennessee  with  Kentucky. 

But  it  has  been  seen  that  the  English 
have  had  to  tunnel  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain at  Middlesborough  in  order  to  open 
the  valley  between  Pine  and  Cumberland 
mountains  to  railroad  connections  with 
the  south.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  at 
Big  Stone  Gap  it  has  been  found  necessa- 
ry to  construct  a vast  tunnel  under  Big 
Black  Mountain,  and  also  under  Pine 
Mountain,  in  order  to  establish  north  and 
south  connections  for  railroads,  and  con- 
trol the  development  of  southeast  Ken- 
tucky and  southwest  Virginia.  But  now 
mark  the  advantage  of  the  situation  at 
Big  Creek  Gap:  a water  gap  at  railroad 
level  giving  entrance  from  the  south,  and 
seventeen  miles  distant  a corresponding 
water  gap  at  railroad  level  giving  exit 
from  the  south  and  entrance  from  the 
north.  There  is  thus  afforded  a double 
natural  gateway  at  this  point,  and  at  this 
point  alone— an  inestimable  advantage. 
Here,  then,  is  discovered  a third  distinct 
centre  in  Cumberland  Mountain  where  the 
new  industrial  civilization  of  the  South  is 
at  work.  All  the  general  conditions  else- 
where stated  are  here  found  present — tim- 
bers, coals,  and  ores,  limestone,  granite, 
water,  scenery,  climate,  flora;  the  beauty 
is  the  same,  the  wealth  not  less. 

With  a view  to  development,  a compa- 
ny has  bought  up  and  owns  in  fee  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  and  some 
seven  thousand  of  iron 'ore  in  the  valley 
and  along  the  foot-hills  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  They  have  se- 
lected and  platted  as  a town  site  over 
sixteen  hundred  acres  of  beautiful  val- 
ley land,  lying  on  both  sides  of  Big 
Creek  where  it  cuts  through  the  moun- 
tain, twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea- 
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level.  But  here  again  one  comes  upon 
the  process  of  town-making  at  a still  ear- 
lier stage  of  development.  That  is,  the 
town  exists  only  on  paper,  and  improve- 
ment has  not  yet  begun.  Taken  now,  it 
is  in  the  state  that  Middlesborough  was 
once  in  before  a railroad  reached  it,  or 
Big  Stone  Gap  at  its  inception.  So  that 
it  should  not  be  thought  any  the  less  real 
because  it  is  rudimentary  or  embryonic. 
A glance  at  the  wealth  tributary  to  this 
point  will  soon  dispel  all  doubt  that  here, 
as  at  the  other  strategic  mountain  passes 
6f  the  Cumberland,  is  to  be  established  an 
important  town. 

Only  consider  that  the  entire  twenty 
thousand  acres  owned  by  the  Big  Creek 
Gap  Company  are  underlain  by  coal,  and 
that  the  high  mountains  between  the  Pine 
and  Cumberland  contain  vertical  sections 
of  greater  thickness  of  coal-measure  rocks 
than  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
the  vast  Appalachian  field;  that  Walnut 
Mountain,  on  the  land  of  the  company — 
the  western  continuation  of  the  Black 
Mountain  and  the  Log  Mountain  of  Ken- 
tucky—is  thirty-three  hundred  feet  above 
sea,  and  has  two  thousand  feet  of  coal- 
measures  above  drainage ; and  that  al- 
ready there  has  been  developed  the  exist- 
ence of  six  coals  of  workable  thickness 
above  drainage  level,  five  of  them  under- 
lying the  entire  twenty  thousand  acres, 
except  where  small  portions  have  been 
cut  away  by  the  streams. 

The  lowest  coal  above  drainage — the 
Sharpe— presents  an  outcrop  about  twen- 
ty feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
underlies  the  entire  purchase.  It  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  domestic  use  in 
the  locality.  An  entry  driven  in  about 
sixty  feet  shows  a twelve -inch  cannel- 
coal  with  a five-inch  soft  shale,  burning 
with  a brilliant  flame,  and  much  used  in 
Powell's  Valley;  also  a bituminous  coal 
of  forty  - three- inch  thickness,  having  a 
firm  roof,  cheaply  minable,  and  yielding 
a coke  of  over  ninety-three  per  cent,  pure 
carbon. 

The  next  coal  above  is  a cannel-coal 
having  an  outcrop  on  the  Middle  Fork  of 
Big  Creek  of  thirty-six  inches,  and  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  mountains,  six  miles 
off,  of  thirty -eight  inches,  showing  a per- 
sistent bed  throughout. 

Above  this  is  the  Douglass  coal,  an  en- 
try of  forty  feet  into  which  shows  a thick- 
ness of  fifty  inches,  with  a good  roof,  and 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains, 


at  Cumberland  River,  a thickness  of  sixty 
inches.  This  is  a gas  coal  of  great  excel- 
lence, yielding  also  a coke,  good,  but  high 
in  sulphur.  Above  the  Douglass  is  an 
unexplored  section  of  great  thickness, 
showing  coal  stains  and  coals  exposed, 
but  undeveloped. 

The  uppermost  coal  discovered,  and  the 
highest  opened  in  Tennessee — the  Walnut 
Mountain  coal — is  a coking  variety  of  su- 
perior quality,  fifty-eight  inches  thick,  and 
though  lying  near  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, protected  by  a sandstone  roof.  It  is 
minable  at  a low  cost,  admirable  for  gas, 
and  is  here  found  underlying  some  two 
thousand  acres. 

As  to  the  wealth  of  iron  ores,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  company  owns  about 
seven  thousand  acres  in  the  valley  and 
along  the  southern  slopes  of  Cumberland 
Mountain.  There  is  a continuous  outcrop 
of  the  soft  red  fossiliferous,  or  Clinton, 
iron  ore,  ten  miles  long,  nowhere  at  vari- 
ous outcrops  less  than  sixty  inches  thick, 
of  exceptional  richness  and  purity,  well 
located  for  cheap  mining,  and  adjacent  to 
the  coal  beds.  Indeed,  where  it  crosses 
Big  Creek  at  the  gap,  it  is  only  a mile 
from  the  coking  coal.  LjTing  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  drainage 
level  of  the  valley,  where  a railroad  is  to 
be  constructed,  and  parallel  to  this  road  at 
a distance  of  a few  hundred  feet,  this  ore 
can  be  put  on  cars  and  delivered  to  the 
furnaces  of  Big  Creek  Gap  at  an  estima- 
ted cost  of  a dollar  a ton.  Of  red  ore  two 
beds  are  known  to  be  present 

Parallel  and  near  to  the  red  fossilifer- 
ous, there  lias  been  developed  along  the 
base  of  Cumberland  Mountain  a superior 
brown  ore,  the  Limonite — the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  Low  Moor,  Longdale,- and 
other  furnaces  of  the  Clifton  Forge  dis- 
trict. This  — the  Oriskany  — lias  been 
traced  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  com- 
pany's lands,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  developed  on  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  article  it  was 
stated  that  iron  of  superior  quality  was 
formerly  made  at  Big  Creek  Gap,  and 
found  a ready  market  throughout  central 
Kentucky. 

Parallel  with  the  ore  and  easily  quar- 
riable  is  the  subcarbon  if  erous  limestone, 
one  thick  stratum  of  which  contains 
ninety -eight  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  so  that,  with  liberal  allowance  for 
the  cost  of  crude  material,  interest,  wear 
and  tear,  it  is  estimated  that  iron  can  here 
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bo  made  at  as  low  a cost  as  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  furnaces  will 
have  an  advantage  in  freight  in  reaching 
the  markets  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
farther  South.  Moreover,  the  various 
timbers  of  this  region  attain  a perfection 
seldom  equalled,  and  by  a little  clearing 
out  of  the  stream,  logs  can  be  floated  at 
flood  tides  to  the  Clinch  and  Tennessee 
rivers.  To-day  mills  are  shipping  these 
timbers  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
valleys,  twelve  hundred  feet  above  sea- 
level,  surrounded  by  park-like  forests  and 
fertile  valley  lands,  having  an  abundance 
of  purest  water  and  perfect  drainage,  with 
iron  ore  only  a mile  from  coke,  and  a 
double  water  gap  giving  easy  passage  for 
railroads,  Big  Creek  Gap  develops  pecul- 
iar strength  and  possibilities  of  impor- 
tance, when  its  relation  is  shown  to  those 
cities  which  will  be.  its  natural  markets, 
and  to  the  systems  of  railroads  of  which 
it  will  be  the  inevitable  outlet.  Within 
twenty  miles  of  it  lie  three  of  the  greatest 
railroad  systems  of  the  South.  It  is  but 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Knoxville,  and 
eight  miles  of  low-grade  road,  through  a 
fertile  blue-grass  valley,  peopled  by  intel- 
ligent, prosperous  farmers,  will  put  it  in 
connection  with  magnetic  and  specular 
ores  for  the  making  of  steel,  or  with  the 
mountain  of  Bessemer  ore  at  Cranberry. 
Its  coke  is  about  three  hundred  miles 
nearer  to  the  Sheffield  and  Decatur  fur- 
naces than  the  Pocahontas  coke  which  is 
now  being  shipped  to  them.  It  is  nearer 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  than  their  present 
sources  of  supply.  It  is  the  nearest  point 
to  the  great  coaling  station  for  steamships 
now  building  at  Brunswick.  And  it  is 
one  of  the  nearest  bases  of  supply  for  Pen- 
sacola, which  in  turn  is  the  nearest  port 
of  supply  for  Central  and  South  America. 

No  element  of  wealth  or  advantage  of 
position  seems  lacking  to  make  this  place 
one  of  the  controlling  points  of  that  vast 
commercial  movement  which  is  binding 
the  North  and  the  South  together,  and 
changing  the  relation  of  Kentucky  to 
both,  by  making  it  the  great  highway  of 
railway  connection,  the  fresh  centre  of 
manufacture  and  distribution,  and  the 
lasting  fountain-head  of  mineral  supply. 

VI. 

I have  thus  wished  to  call  attention  to 
that  line  of  towns  which  are  springing  up 


in  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  are  making  the  backwoods  of 
Kentucky  the  forefront  of  a new  civiliza- 
tion. Through  these  three  passes  in  the 
outer  wall,  and  through  that  pass  at  Pine- 
ville  in  the  inner  wall  behind  Cumber- 
land Gap — through  these  four  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  must  stream  the  rail- 
roads carrying  to  the  South  its  timbers 
and  coals:  to  the  North  its  timbers,  coal, 
and  iron ; and  carrying  to  both  from 
these  towns,  as  independent  centres  of 
manufacture,  all  those  products  the  crude 
materials  of  which  exist  in  economic  com- 
binations on  the  spot. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  all  these  places 
cannot  become  important.  The  competi- 
tion will  be  keen,  and  the  fittest  will  sur- 
vive; but  all  these  are  fit  to  survive,  each 
having  advantages  of  its  own.  Big  Stone 
Gap  lies  so  much  nearer  the  East  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  Big  Creek  Gap  so 
much  nearer  the  West  and  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys  and  the  Lakes;  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  Pineville  so  much  near- 
er an  intermediate  region. 

But  I said  at  the  outset  that  it  was  the 
human,  not  the  industrial,  problem  to  be 
solved  by  all  this  development  that  pos- 
sessed for  me  the  main  interest.  I seem 
to  see  in  the  perforation  and  breaking 
up  of  Cumberland  Mountain  an  event  as 
decisive  of  the  destiny  of  Kentucky  as 
though  the  vast  wall  had  fallen,  destroy- 
ing the  isolation  of  the  State,  bringing 
into  it  the  new,  and  letting  the  old  be 
scattered  until  it  is  lost.  But  while  there 
is  no  space  here  to  deal  with  those  changes 
that  are  rapidly  passing  over  Kentucky 
life  and  obliterating  old  manners  and  cus- 
toms, old  types  of  character  and  ideals  of 
life,  old  virtues  and  graces  as  well  as  old 
vices  and  horrors — there  is  a special  topic 
too  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing 
facts  not  to  be  considered:  I mean  the  ef- 
fect of  all  this  development  upon  the  Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. 

The  buying  up  of  the  mountain  lands 
lias  of  course  unsettled  a large  part  of 
these  strange  people.  Already  there  has 
been  formed  among  them  a class  of  ten- 
ants paying  rent  and  living  in  their  old 
homes.  But  in  the  main  there  are  three 
movements  among  them.  Some  desert 
the  mountains  altogether,  and  descend  to 
the  blue-grass  region  with  a passion  for 
farming.  On  county-court  days  in  blue- 
grass  towns  it  has  been  possible  of  late  to 
notice  this  peculiar  type  mingling  in  the 
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market-places  with  the  traditional  type 
of  blue-grass  farmer.  There  is  thus  go- 
ing on,  especially  along  the  border  coun- 
ties, a quiet  interfusion  of  the  two  human 
elements  of  the  Kentucky  highlander  and 
the  Kentucky  lowlander,  so  long  distinct 
in  blood,  physique,  history,  and  ideas  of 
life.  To  less  extent,  the  mountaineers  go 
further  west,  beginning  life  again  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

A second  general  tendency  among  them 
is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  civilization  that  is 
springing  up  in  the  mountains.  They 
flock  to  these  towns,  keep  store,  are 
shrewd  and  active  speculators  in  real  es- 
tate, and  successful  developers  of  small 
capital.  The  first  business  house  put  up 
in  the  new  Pineville  was  built  by  a moun- 
taineer. 

But  the  third,  and,  as  far  as  I can  learn, 


the  most  general  movement  among  them 
is  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  civilization 
to  remoter  regions,  where  they  may  live 
without  criticism  or  observation  their  he- 
reditary, squalid,  unambitious,  stationary 
life.  But  to  these  retreats  they  must  in 
time  be  followed,  therefrom  dislodged, 
and  again  set  agoing.  Thus  a whole  race 
of  people  are  being  scattered,  absorbed, 
civilized.  You  may  go  far  before  you  will 
find  a fact  so  full  of  consequences  to  the 
future  of  the  State. 

Within  a few  years  this  commonwealth 
will  be  a hundred  years  old.  All  in  all, 
it  would  seem  that  with  the  close  of  its 
first  century  the  old  Kentucky  passes 
away;  and  that  the  second  century  will 
bring  in  a new  Kentucky — new  in  many 
ways,  but  new  most  of  all  on  account  of 
the  civilization  of  the  Cumberland. 


HER  HEART’S  DESIRE. 

BY  PAUL  CAHSON. 


THERE  comes  a time  in  the  life  of 
nearly  every  married  woman  when 
she  recalls  her  girlhood,  compares  it  with 
her  wifehood,  and  says,  as  the  case  may 
be,  44  This  is  better  than  that,”  or  “That 
was  better  than  this.”  Marriage  means 
so  much  more  to  a woman  than  to  a man. 
He  has  other  interests  in  life;  his  mar- 
riage is  an  episode;  to  her  it  is  all  of  life. 
If  she  be  happily  married,  life  offers  no 
substitute  for  the  happiness  that  is  hers, 
while  an  unhappy  marriage  is  a night 
that  has  no  morning.  It  is  not  in  the 
honey  moon,  nor  yet  usually  during  the 
first  year  of  married  life,  that  the  wife 
knows  whether  her  marriage  is  a failure 
or  a success:  but  some  time  she  is  pretty 
apt  to  ask  herself  the  question,  and  to 
Honor  Kent  the  time  had  come.  It  was 
one  April  night.  Her  husband  had  been 
home  to  dinner,  and  had  gone  “down 
town,"  as  often  happened.  Honor  had 
washed  her  dishes,  put  her  six-months- 
old  boy  to  sleep,  and  sat  down  to  sew. 
It  was  a cold,  rainy  night,  more  like  No- 
vember than  April,  and  Honor  shivered 
as  she  sat  at  her  sewing.  The  Kents  lived 
in  a steam-heated  flat,  and  that  night  the 
steam  was  low — suited,  as  often  happens, 
to  the  season,  not  the  weather.  Now  if 
she  could  have  toasted  her  feet  at  a warm 
fire,  while  a tiny  teakettle  sung  on  the  top 
of  the  stove;  if  a little  table  had  stood  at 


her  elbow,  with  a bright  light  shining 
thereon — she  might  not  have  fallen  into 
the  brown -study  that  took  possession  of 
her,  because  the  stove,  the  teakettle,  the 
little  table,  and  the  lamp  for  generations 
have  been  the  synonymes  of  domestic 
comfort  and  happiness;  but  instead  of  the 
pretty  fire,  a steam -radiator,  which  for  ug- 
liness stands  unrivalled  among  the  ap- 
pliances for  heating  a room,  sulked  in  a 
corner.  Instead  of  a stand  and  a lamp, 
Honor  sat  under  a gas  jet,  while  the 
dreary  rain  splashed  against  the  window. 
It  might  have  been  the  absence  of  the  tea- 
kettle and  the  presence  of  the  rain,  but 
more  likely  it  was  because  the  time  had 
come,  that  she  dropped  her  work,  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  thoughts  of  the  past  and  the  pre- 
sent. Not  that  she  had  done  no  thinking 
before,  but  she  had  steadfastly  crowded 
some  thoughts  back  during  her  married 
life;  but  to-night  they  rose  up  and  de- 
manded that  she  should  listen,  and  Honor 
listened.  She  had  been  a country  girl, 
the  only  daughter  of  a well -to  do  farmer, 
and  John  Kent,  recovering  from  a fever, 
had  spent  a summer  on  the  farm,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  in  a year  had 
married  her  and  brought  her  to  New 
York.  John  wras  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  getting  a good  salary,  but  lie  did 
not  propose  to  be  an  insurance  agent  all 
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his  life;  so  from  the  first  Honor  was  in-  little  woman,  with  an  idea  that  if  she 
structed  as  to  the  necessity  for  economy,  must  suffer,  she  would  suffer  in  silence. 
He  seemed  to  think  rigid  economy  in  his  At  length  Mrs.  Kent  had  gone  over  all 
wife's  expenditure  was  more  necessary  this  in  detail,  and  she  said,  almost  aloud, 
than  in  his'own.  Fortunately  she  had  “I  don’t  know,  maybe  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
been  carefully  taught  by  a wise  mother  If  I had  not  married  him,  I should  have 
and  knew  the  value  of  money,  and  at  the  been  an  old  maid,  for  I could  never  have 
end  of  their  three  years  of  married  life  loved  any  one  else  half  as  well  as  I did 
there  was  quite  a sum  in  the  bank  that  him,  and  then  I should  have  thought 
some  day  Mr.  Kent  meant  should  be  the  all  my  life  that  I had  missed  some- 
stepping-stone  to  fortune.  thing.  Perhaps  I loved  him  too  well: 

But  it  was  not  of  future  wealth  and  they  say  a man  only  cares  for  what  he 
happiness  that  Mrs.  Kent  thought;  her  can’t  get.  I don’t  know  why  he  does 
mind  was  dwelling  on  past  disappoint-  not  love  me  now  as  well  as  he  did  three 
ment  and  present  misery.  Was  her  hus-  years  ago,  but  evidently  he  don’t.  Well, 
band  unkind  to  her  ? By  no  means ; John  I loved  him ; I wanted  him ; I have  him ; 
Kent  was  a gentleman,  and  unkindness  and  there’s  baby.”  She  went  to  the  crib 
to  a woman  he  considered  barbarism.  He  and  bent  over  the  sleeping  child,  and  a 
was  always  courteous  in  his  manner  to  tear  dropped  on  the  little  fat  cheek;  she 
his  wife.  When  she  asked  him  for  money  wiped  it  off  softly.  “Thank  God!”  she 
he  gave  it  readily,  and  if  he  generally  said;  “you  will  never  shed  a woman’s 
added  a word  of  caution  as  to  its  expend-  tears,  my  darling.”  She  went  back  to  the 
iture,  that  was  only  force  of  habit.  He  chair  and  tookupher  sewing  again,  and  her 
did  not  doubt  Honor’s  ability  to  spend  the  retrospections  with  it;  but  gradually  her 
money  wisely.  As  to  loving  his  wife,  thoughts  centred  on  her  present  griev- 
that  subject  admitted  of  no  argument,  ances.  “I  hate  the  city,” she  said,  “and 
Of  course  he  loved  her,  or  why  did  he  these  close  little  rooms,  and  the  ugly  ra- 
marry  her?  He  never  told  her  he  loved  diators,  and  the  gas,  and — and  the  ele- 
her,  that  was  hardly  necessary  after  three  vator,”  she  finished,  with  a sob.  “ I wish 
years,  and  he  called  her  “Honor  ” more  I were  a girl  again,  and  back  on  the  farm, 
often  than  “Dear.”  Pet  names  were  I haven’t  seen  a dandelion  since  I was 
for  babies,  still  she  was  not  a baby  that  married,  and  this  cold,  wet  night,  if  I 
summer  on  the  farm,  and  he  called  her  could  sit  down  by  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
several  pet  names  then.  He  had  lived  in  see  the  fire  burn  and  hear  the  teakettle 
the  city  all  his  life,  and  had  hundreds  of  sing,  I believe  I’d  be  happy.” 
acquaintances,  many  of  whom  he  would  “Without  John  and  baby  Paul?”  some- 
not  care  to  introduce  to  his  wife.  Honor  thing  whispered. 

had  few  acquaintances.  Mr.  Kent  spent  She  stopped  sewing  again  then,  and 
many  of  his  evenings  “down-town,”  not  thought  intently.  “No,”  she  said;  “it 
all  of  them,  but  more,  Honor  had  noticed,  is  better  so,  I guess — better  to  have  John 
since  little  Paul  came,  particularly  even-  and  Paul.  I know  baby  loves  me.”  And 
ings  when  the  baby  preferred  to  perform  then  she  heard  her  husband  coming  along 
a solo  in  a high  key  rather  than  sleep  the  hall.  She  did  not  open  the  door  for 
quietly  in  his  crib.  Mrs.  Kent  was  left  to  him  as  usual ; she  sat  still  until  he  came 
quiet  him  as  best  she  could,  while  his  fa-  in. 

ther  went  “down  town”  a “ little  while.”  “Ah,  Honor,*’  he  said,  “working  as 
As  the  baby  claimed  her  almost  hourly,  usual.” 

Honor,  of  course,  rarely  went  out,  and  it  “ Yes.” 

became  a common  thing  for  John  to  say,  He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Her  tone 

“I  believe  I’ll  go  to  the  lecture  to-night,”  , astonished  him;  it  was  the  indifferent 
or,  “There’s  a new  play  to-night.  I be-  voice  of  a stranger.  He  went  out  to  the 
lieve  I’ll  drop  in  before  I come  home,  kitchen,  and  hung  up  his  overcoat  and 
Wish  you  could  go  too.”  But  the  fact  that  spread  his  umbrella  to  dry.  When  he 
she  could  not  go  was  no  reason  why  he  came  back,  Honor  was  folding  her  work 
should  stay  at  home.  The  majority  of  men  and  getting  ready  to  go  to  bed. 
are  selfish;  a wise  wife  will  educate  some  Have  you  been  lonesome  to-night  ?” 
of  this  out  of  her  husband’s  nature.  But  he  asked.  “It's  an  ugly  night  to  be  out.** 

Honor  was  not  yet  wise  in  that  respect.  “No,” she  answered.  “I  had  Paul  and 

She  had  been  heretofore  a loving,  tender  my  thoughts.” 
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“The  thoughts  were  pleasant  ones,  I 
hope?”  He  laughed. 

“They  were  not,”  she  answered,  calm- 
ly. “They  w’ere  of  you.” 

“ Well,  upon  my  word !”  flushing  a lit- 
tle. “Have  I offended  you  in  any  way  ?” 

“Not  in  the  least,” coldly ; and  lifting 
the  sleeping  baby  in  her  arms,  she  went 
into  the  bedroom  and  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Kent  took  up  a magazine  and  be- 
gan to  read,  but  he  missed  something.  It 
was  the  first  time  Honor  had  left  him 
without  a good  night  kiss.  Two  hours 
later  he  found  her  sleeping  soundly. 

It  was  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next 
morning.  Paul,  in  his  high  chair,  was  in 
royal  good-humor  ; Honor,  in  neat  morn- 
ing dress,  poured  the  coffee,  talked  to  the 
baby,  and  calmly  asked  her  husband  to 
give  her  a small  piece  of  ham.  John  said, 
“Honor,  why  didn’t  you  kiss  me  last 
night?” 

She  laughed  lightly.  “Old  married 
folks  shouldn’t  be  silly.”  It  was  a speech 
of  his  own. 

“I  thought,”  a little  stiffly,  “that  you 
liked  to  kiss  me.” 

“ Did  you  ? Will  you  have  another  cup 
of  coffee  ?” 

“ Thank  you,  yes.” 

After  that  they  spoke  of  the  weather, 
of  the  baby,  of  a recent  book,  Mr.  Kent 
watching  his  wife  gravely,  and  she  never 
by  any  chance  meeting  his  eyes.  After 
a while,  when  he  was  ready  to  go,  he  kiss- 
ed Paul,  and  turned  to  his  wife. 

“Are  you  going  to  kiss  me  this  morn- 
ing, Honor?” 

“I  think  not.” 

He  crossed  the  room,  and  laid  both 
hands  on  her  shoulders.  “ My  dear  wife,” 
he  said,  “will  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
all  this?” 

“I  hardly  know  myself,  John,”  she 
answered,  but  growing  suddenly  very 
pale.  “I  do  not  thyik  I love  you  any 
more.” 

John  Kent’s  face  grew  perfectly  white; 
he  turned  away  from  her  without  a word. 
He  went  out  like  a sleep-walker.  He  sat. 
in  his  office  all  the  forenoon,  and  over 
and  above  the  noise  of  the  street  below 
sounded  the  words,  “I  do  not  think  I love 
you  any  more.”  Men  came  in  and  said, 
“ Hello,  Kent!  what’s  the  matter?  Sick?” 
And  Kent  said,  “ I’m  not  feeling  well,” 
and  roused  himself  to  talk  business.  You 
think,  perhaps,  that  Honor  acted  like  a 
silly  child,  but  a woman’s  life  is  made  up 


of  trifles,  and  this  conduct  of  hers  was  the 
outcome  of  three  years’  brooding  over 
trifles,  and  these  trifles,  piled  one  upon 
another, had  grown  into  a great  mountain. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  been  left  alone 
that  particular  rainy  night;  it  was  not 
that  the  day  before  she  had  asked  for 
money  for  household  expenses  and  been 
cautioned  to  spend  it  wisely;  it  was  not 
that  her  husband  had  been  careless  of  her 
feelings,  forgetful  of  her  wishes  once  or 
twice — it  was  simply  a repetition  of  these 
things,  until  suddenly,  unreasonably,  per- 
haps, she  had  concluded  that  he  did  not 
love  her  as  in  the  early  days  of  their  mar- 
riage, and  knowiug  that  she  was  in  every 
way  as  worthy  of  his  love,  even  more 
worthy  in  that  she  was  the  mother  of  his 
child,  her  whole  nature  rose  up  in  indig- 
nant protest  against  his  injustice,  and  for 
a time  she  felt  that  she  could  never  lay 
her  lips  on  his  again.  Does  it  seem  like 
a great  tempest  from  a small  cloud  ? It 
is  the  heart  life  of  a woman  that  I am 
telling  you  about.  Not  what  it  might, 
could,  or  even  ought  to  have  been — just 
what  it  was. 

As  I said.  Mr.  Kent  was  stunned.  He 
did  not  know  what  he  had  said  or  done 
to  merit  such  treatment  from  his  wife. 
He  was  satisfied  with  his  married  life,  and 
he  had  supposed  that  she  was.  It  hikes 
some  people  a long  time  to  get  acquaint- 
ed, and  the  fact  that  they  happen  to  be 
married  does  not  alter  this  truth  in  the 
least.  Toward  night  he  came  out  of  his 
fit  of  abstraction  and  a feeling  of  anger 
succeeded  it. 

He  said  mentally,  “I  rather  think  my 
wife  will  accept  a kiss  the  next  time  I 
offer  one,”  and  in  that  mood  he  went 
home.  He  had  an  idea,  a hope  really, 
that  Honor  would  have  recovered  from 
her  extraordinary  display  of  temper  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  be  duly  penitent  upon 
his  return,  in  which  case  he  meant  to  be 
magnanimous  and  forgive  her.  But  it 
was  odd — she  met  him  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  except  that  she  did  not  offer  to 
kiss  him;  the  dinner  was  perfect,  Paul 
clean  and  rosy,  laughing  and  crowing  for 
his  father  to  take  him.  Honor  talked 
brightly  of  current  events,  for  she  man- 
aged to  keep  herself  posted  on  the  daily 
news  at  least,  but  never  a word  bearing 
on  the  scene  of  the  morning.  Mr.  Kent 
was  puzzled.  He  could  have  managed  an 
angry,  sulky,  or  penitent  wife.  But  this 
bright  specimen  of  good-humored  woman* 
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hood,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  yet  between 
whom  and  himself  there  seemed  to  be  a 
granite  wall,  was  a new  experience. 
Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  several 
days,  and  a hundred  times  a day  John 
remembered  Honor’s  words,  “I  do  not 
think  I love  you  any  more.”  He  did  not 
believe  it  at  first,  but  after  a while  he  be- 
gan to  think  that  she  spoke  the  truth,  and 
the  feeling  of  desolation  that  swept  over 
him  was  not  an  enviable  emotion.  His 
heart  sank  when  he  realized  at  last  that 
he  had  lost  his  wife’s  love,  and  imme- 
diately it  began  to  seem  the  most  desir- 
able thing  in  the  world  to  possess.  He 
spent  more  of  his  evenings  at  home— his 
wife  was  such  a curious  study — he  spent 
whole  evenings  watching  her  from  be- 
hind his  book  or  paper.  Finally  pride 
yielded,  and  one  night  after  Paul  was 
asleep  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  Honor’s 
and  said,  “Little  wife,  is  it  true  that  you 
don’t  love  me  any  more  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  and  replied, 
gravely,  “I  don’t  know,  John;  that  is  a 
horrible  thing  for  a wife  to  say,  but  I fear 
it  is  true.” 

“What  have  I done?” 

“That  is  the  misery  of  it.  I do  not 
think  I could  tell  you  a single  thing  you 
have  said  or  done,  except — you  don’t  love 

me.” 

“ But,  my  dear  girl,  I do.  What  ever 
put  that  idea  into  your  head  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  wearily.  “You  will 
say  you  love  me,  of  course;  that  is  the 
proper  thing  for  married  people  to  say; 
it's  only,”  with  a bitter  little  laugh,  “that 
I am  not  a well-regulated  married  wo- 
man, or  I should  have  kept  this  awful 
feeling  in  my  heart,  and  met  you  daily 
with  a lie  on  my  lips.  I could  not  do  it, 
John,”  passionately ; “I  must  be  honest 
with  you  if  it  kills  me.” 

“Have  I neglected  you  in  any  way  ?” 
he  asked. 

“No,  not  more  than  most  men  neglect 
their  wives.” 

“But  there  has  been  neglect  ?”  he  per- 
sisted. 

“ Do  not  let  us  discuss  it,”  she  said. 

“On  the  contrary,  I think  that  is  just 
what  we  should  do.  I did  not  know  that 
you  cared  if  I left  you  alone  evenings, 
now  that  you  have  Paul.” 

“I  do  not,”  haughtily,  “ if  you  do  not 
care  to  be  with  me.”  * 

“And  because  I have  taken  an  interest 


in  other  things  besides  you  and  baby,  you 
conclude  that  I do  not  love  you.  Is  that 
it?” 

“We  might  talk  all  night  and  not  un- 
derstand each  other,”  she  replied.  “I 
feel  that  you  don’t  care  for  me  as  you 
used  to  do,  and  the  knowledge  has  slain 
my  affection  for  you;  that  is  all  I can 
say.  I will  not  talk  of  it  any  more.” 

He  looked  at  her  white  face,  her  com- 
pressed lips,  and  wisely  decided  that 
while  she  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  ar- 
gument was  useless.  He  drew  his  chair 
away  from  her  and  took  up  his  paper 
again. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  an  old 
lawyer,  a friend  of  his  father’s,  and  told 
him  the  story. 

“And  you  have  no  idea  what  has 
caused  this  trouble  ?”  Mr.  Bates  asked. 

“ None.  My  wife  thinks  I have  ceased 
to  love  her,  and  therefore  she  does  not 
love  me — that  is  the  effect;  the  cause  I 
have  not  yet  learned.” 

“ Most  women  go  through  a similar  ex- 
perience,” replied  the  lawyer,  “but  few 
are  courageous  enough  to  face  the  situ- 
ation and  put  their  thoughts  into  words. 
The  depth  of  your  wife's  nature  has  given 
her  strength  to  do  this.  She  is  a remark- 
able woman.  Where  did  you  find  her?” 

“Don’t  you  remember?  Down  in  the 
country,  six  miles  from  Farmington,  that 
summer  after  I had  the  typhoid  fever.” 

“Oh!  to  be  sure!  A farmer’s  daugh- 
ter: an  only  child,  isn’t  she?” 

“Yes.” 

. “ Folks  pretty  well  off  ?” 

“Yes.  What’s  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?” 
testily. 

“A  good  deal.  The  lady  probably  lias 
considerable  cultivation  ?” 

“Do  you  suppose  I would  marry  her 
otherwise  ? My  wife  would  shine  in  any 
society,”  proudly. 

“ Of  course.  She  had  considerable  at- 
tention .before  you  married  her,  I pre- 
sume?” 

“Naturally.” 

“You  brought  a cultivated  woman,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  society  and  atten- 
tion, who  had  breathed  the  pure  air  and 
wandered  over  the  green  fields  of  the 
country,  to  New  York,  and  shut  her  up  in 
a steam -heated  flat  ?” 

“Of  course.  What  else  could  I do? 
She  did  not  expect  green  fields  in  the 
city.  She  knew  I was  in  moderate  circum- 
stances.” 
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“ How  about  a cottage  in  the  suburbs  ? 
Wouldn’t  cost  any  more,  would  it  ?” 

“ Not  so  much.  But  how  could  I come 
down  to  the  club  for  my  evening  billiards, 
and  live  in  the  suburbs  ?” 

“You  didn’t  drop  the  club,  then,  when 
you  married  ?” 

“ Well,  not  entirely;  and  since  our  boy 
arrived  I have  dropped  in  there  nearly 
every  evening.” 

“You  have  a servant  ?” 

“No.  We  are  economizing.  Honor 
prefers  to  do  our  work,  except  the  wash- 
ing and  ironing.  It  is  not  much.” 

“You  have  something  laid  up  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  enthusiastically.  “Mrs. 
Kent  is  a splendid  manager,  and  I have 
added  something  to  my  bank  account 
every  month  since  our  marriage.” 

“You  give  your  wife  an  allowance  for 
household  expenses,  so  she  won’t  have  to 
ask  you  for  money  ? Women  hate  that.” 

“ No-o,”  hesitatingly.  “ Honor  is  wel- 
come to  all  she  needs.  I never  refuse  her 
requests  for  money.” 

“ Never  tell  her  how  to  spend  it  either  ?” 

Mr.  Kent  flushed,  but  answered  hon- 
estly, “ I have  cautioned  her  to  spend  the 
money  wisely,  certainly.” 

“Once  or  "twice?” 

“No;  almost  always.  I did  not  know 
she  would  care.” 

“No?  How  long  since  she  has  been 
home  on  a visit?” 

“Only  once  since  our  marriage — about 
a year  after,  I think.  A wife’s  place  is 
with  her  husband,  and  I could  not  well 
leave  my  business.” 

“Now,  John,  don’t  lose  your  temper 
while  I sum  up  this  case.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  not  say  anything  till  I finish.” 

Mr.  Kent  smiled  uneasily.  The  law- 
yer’s sharp  questions  had  already  started 
a disagreeable  train  of  thought.  Light 
was  already  breaking  on  his  intellect,  and 
his  wife’s  state  of  mind  was  not  half  the 
mystery  that  it  had  been,  but  he  replied, 
“ I came  here  for  advice,  and  I shall  take 
it  none  the  less  willingly  because  it  is  un- 
palatable.” 

“Well,  now  listen.  You  will  have  to 
win  your  wife’s  heart  over  again.  It  may 
be  a task  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  Ac- 
cording to  your  own  statement  you  have 
been  most  thoroughly  selfish  all  your  mar- 
ried life.  You  admit  that  she  is  an  ad- 
mirable manager,  but  you  have  never 
given  her  a cent  since  your  marriage  until 
she  asked  for  it,  and  then  you  have  in- 


structed her  how  to  spend  it.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  galling  to  a high-spirited 
woman  ? You  have  taken  her  away  from 
her  relatives  and  friends,  and  kept  her  at 
your  beck  and  call,  because  4 a wife’s  place 
is  with  her  husband,’  except,  I suppose, 
when  the  husband  is  playing  billiards  at 
the  club,  or  spending  his  time  agreeably 
elsewhere.  I wonder  who  has  entertained 
her  all  this  time?  Probably  her  heart's 
desire  was  a cottage  in  the  suburbs,  but  a 
flat  in  the  heart  of  the  city  suited  your 
convenience  better.  Let  me  tell  you, 
young  man,  the  less  a married  man  sepa- 
rates his  wife  from  his  pleasures  the  hap- 
pier his  married  life  will  be.  Having 
steadily  ignored  her  wishes  for  three  years 
or  so,  she  concludes  that  you  don't  love 
her,  and  her  whole  nature  rises  in  revolt, 
and  I don’t  wonder.  If  I were  not  a 
man  myself  I shouldn’t  think  you  do, 
either.  You  had  better  win  her  forgive- 
ness if  you  can,  but  it  will  take  some  self- 
sac  ri  See  on  your  part.  Send  her  and  the 
baby  down  home  on  a visit,  then  sit  down 
and  think  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  if 
you  can’t  find  out,  copie  to  me  again.” 

To  say  that  Mr.  Kent  was  shocked  at  the 
photograph  of  himself  wThicli  had  been 
shown  him  does  not  half  express  his  feel- 
ings. He  was  appalled. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  summary  of  the 
case,”  he  said.  44 1 plead  guilty.” 

As  he  bowed  himself  out,  Mr.  Bates 
called  after  him,  “And  say,  Kent,  don’t 
forget  that  the  accumulation  of  money 
should  not  be  the  sole  object  of  a young 
man’s  existence,  especially  when  he  has  a 
wife  and  baby.” 

That  night  Mr.  Kent  said,  “ Honor, 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  dowp  to  your  mo- 
ther a couple  of  weeks  ?” 

The  light  that  suddenly  shone  in  her 
eyes  answered  him,  but  she  said,  quietly: 
“It  is  an  expense.  Besides,  how  would 
you  get  along  ?” 

“I  can  eat  at  a restaurant.  The  ex- 
pense don’t  matter.  You  can  go  to-mor- 
row if  you  like;  or  would  it  take  longer  to 
get  ready  ?” 

“It  is  nothing  to  get  ready,”  she  re- 
turned. “ I should  like  to  go  if  you  real- 
ly mean  it.” 

John  got  up  and  leaned  over  the  back 
of  the  low  rocker  so  he  could  look  into 
her  eyes.  “Honor,  I would  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  but  now  that  I realize  what  I 
have  done  I don’t  know  that  you  can; 
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but,  my  darling” — the  warm  color  flamed 
in  lier  face  at. the  endearing  word — “I 
love  you  very  dearly.  Won't  you  kiss 
me  ?” 

Honor  was  a woman  just  like  the  rest; 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  lift- 
ed her  lips  to  his. 

In  the  morning  she  and  Paul  went 
down  to  the  country  home.  And  the 
way  John  put  in  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  business  during  her  absence 
was  a wonder.  He  abandoned  his  club. 
14  Busy,”  he  said,  curtly,  to  inquiring 
friends.  He  rented  a cozy  cottage,  with 
a little  lawn  in  front  and  a nice  yard  at 
the  back.  It  was  a long  way  out,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  too  far  for  a twice-a-day 
trip.  He  moved  the  furniture  from  the 
flat  into  it,  making  such  additions  as  were 
necessary.  Then  he  went  after  Honor 
and  the  baby.  She  was  surprised  and 
pleased  that  he  should  come  after  her, 
and  as  they  were  driven  away  from  the 
depot  she  told  him  she  was  “glad  to  get 
home.” 

“We’ll  take  a little  drive,”  he  said, 
when  she  noticed  that  they  were  rolling 
out  of  town.  At  length  they  stopped  at  the 
cottage.  An  intuition  of  the  truth  came 
to  Honor  before  she  reached  the  door,  and 
when  John  led  her  into  the  parlor — there 
were  “parlors”  in  those  days — she  sat 
down  on  the  most  convenient  resting- 
place,  which  happened  to  be  the  piano- 
stool,  and  cried. 

“ Don’t  you  like  it  t”  said  John. 

“Like  it?  It’s  a p— p — paradise!”  she 
sobbed ; and  then  she  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  cried  harder  than  ever. 

There  were  tears  in  John’s  eyes  as  he 


said,  “Do  you  think  you  can  forgive  me 
and  love  me  again,  dear  ?” 

And  this  contradictory  woman  cried, 
“I  always  loved  you,  and — and — Oh, 
dear!” — giving  him  a little  shake — “you 
will  just  break  my  heart.” 

And  somehow  he  understood  just  what 
she  meant. 

After  that  they  had  a 4 4 talk,”  and  Hon- 
or told  her  husband  all  the  bitterness  that 
had  been  in  her  heart  so  long. 

John  did  not  make  many  promises — it 
was  not  his  way — but  he  said,  “I  feel  like 
a man  who  has  been  roughly  awakened 
from  a sound  sleep ; but  it  is  better  to  be 
awake.” 

Always  after  that 44  talk  ” he  gave  Hon- 
or a generous  allowance  for  household 
expenses,  and  she  not  infrequently  sur- 
prised him  with  something  he  wanted, 
bought  with  money  she  had  saved  out  of 
that  allowance.  He  got  so  in  the  habit 
of  spending  his  evenings  at  home  alone 
with  his  family,  or  with  the  nice  people 
that  Honor  got  together  at  her  modest 
little  “ evenings,”  that  it  became  quite  a 
calamity  to  him  when  he  was  forced  to 
be  absent.  In  time  a stout  German  girl 
was  added  to  their  household,  so  that  Hon- 
or need  not  be  too  closely  confined. 

The  Kents  gave  a little  dinner,  one 
night,  at  which  Mr.  Bates  was  preseut. 
The  shrewd  old  lawyer's  sharp  eyes  miss- 
ed none  of  the  details  in  his  host’s  house 
that  make  up  a happy  married  life;  but 
when  chance  favored  him  he  said,  “I 
suppose,  John,  that  these  days  you  won- 
der how  you  ever  came  to  be  such  a fool.” 

And  John  answered,  “ You  are  quite 
right.” 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  IN  1890. 

BY  CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON. 


FROM  whatever  side  one  approaches 
Cambridge,  the  tower  of  the  Harvard 
Memorial  Hall  is  seen  dominating  the 
landscape.  It  is  an  appropriate  emblem 
of  the  university.  No  other  building  in 
the  United  States  is  so  rich  in  tender  and 
noble  personal  and  patriotic  associations 
— associations  which,  connecting  the  life 
of  the  university  with  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion, and  indicating  the  intimate  relation 
between  ideal  studies  and  unselfish  char- 
acter, afford  a perennial  inspiration  to 
high  conduct.  It  is  the  monument  of 


generous  youth  trained  to  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  and  prompt  to  offer  life, 
with  all  its  promises  and  all  its  hopes,  a 
willing  sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  The 
walls  of  the  central  hall  are  lined  with  in- 
scriptions that  celebrate  lofty  virtues,  and 
with  tablets  on  which  are  recorded  the 
names  of  those  sons  of  Harvard  who 
died  for  their  country  in  the  war  of  re- 
generation. In  the  whole  world  there 
is  no  other  such  impressive  and  affect- 
ing tribute  to  the  virtues  and  services  of 
youth.  Through  this  hall  every  day  a 
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majority  of  the  undergraduate  students 
pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  great  ad- 
joining dining  hall,  whose  windows  are 
filled  with  the  images  of  the  scholars  and 
poets  and  heroes  of  past  times,  and  whose 
walls  are  adorned  with  the  portraits  of 
the  worthies  of  the  university  who  have 
served  the  cause  of  learning  or  of  the 
state.  He  must  be  of  a dull  spirit  who  is 
not  moved  by  the  silent  and  familiar  pre- 
sence of  such  incentives  to  excellence,  and 
who  at  times  does  not  feel  his  heart  glow 
and  quicken  with  the  thought  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  university,  he  is  an  asso- 
ciate with  men  in  whose  .characters  and 
lives  the  worth  of  its  teachings  and  influ- 
ence has  been  expressed,  and  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  a cloud  of  witnesses  who 
claim  of  him  that  he  show  himself  worthy 
to  belong  to  their  company. 

The  importance  of  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  the  state,  typified  in  Me- 
morial Hall,  and  conspicuously  shown 
during  the  war,  has  been  more  obvious 
in  the  years  that  have  followed,  during 
which  the  university  has  shared  in  the 
growth  of  the  nation,  and  exhibited 
changes  corresponding  to  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  community  at 
large.  Its  preceding  history  is  that  of 
preparation  for  this  evolution.  As  the 
chief  and  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  New 
England,  and  especially  as  pre-eminent  in 
Massachusetts,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  State,  its  local  foundations  were 
solidly  laid,  and  its  superstructure  framed 
in  accord  with  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  commonwealth  which  have 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  shaping  of 
the  character  of  the  United  States.  The 
foundation  was  laid  in  1636,  and  in  1650  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  General  Court, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  establishing  Harvard  Col- 
lege as  a corporation  “for  the  advance- 
ment of  all  good  literature,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences/1 and  this  charter,  with  an  appen- 
dix passed  in  1657,  is  now  in  force  pre- 
cisely as  first  drafted,  “the  venerable 
source  of  collegiate  authority  ” at  the 
present  day.  Foundation  and  superstruc- 
ture were  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of 
extension  without  essential  change  of 
plan.  They  have  been  adapted  and  en- 
larged to  answer  to  the  new  and  increas- 
ing needs  of  new  times,  and  never  in  any 
preceding  period  has  the  enlargement 
been  so  rapid  or  so  great  as  in  the  last 
twenty  veal's.  This  broad,  nationalizing 


growth  of  the  university  has  not  yet 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  country. 
Old  conceptions,  true  of  the  Harvard  of 
forty  years  ago,  have  not  yet  altogether 
given  place  to  a correct  understanding  of 
its  actual  character.  False  conceptions 
of  it  still  prevail  among  large  and  influ- 
ential sections  of  the  community.  It  has 
not  yet  secured  from  the  nation  the  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  confidence  which  it  de- 
serves, and  which  it  will  not  fail  to  obtain 
in  proportion  as  its  true  character  becomes 
known. 

While  experience  is  making  it  more 
plain  from  year  to  year  that  the  success- 
ful working  of  popular  institutions  is  de- 
pendent on  popular  education,  it  is  also 
proving  that  the  quality  and  sufficiency 
of  that  education  are  dependent  upon  in- 
fluences that  proceed  from  the  superior  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  higher  education  which  these  offer,  or 
aim  to  offer  to  the  limited  number  of 
their  students,  that  the  sources  of  the  gen- 
eral intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the 
community  are  in  large  measure  supplied, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
consequently  possess  an  importance  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  of  our  national  in- 
stitutions. But  the  influence  of  most  of 
them  is  hampered  by  narrow  means,  local 
limitations,  or  sectarian  restrictions.  The 
services  which  the  numerous  smaller  col- 
leges perform  in  their  respective  localities 
are  great,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
offer  to  their  students  the  advantages  of  a 
truly  liberal  education.  There  are  few 
colleges  in  the  United  States  that  have 
such  a position  and  such  means  as  might 
justify  them  in  claiming  to  do  this,  or  to 
be  regarded  as  national  institutions  of  the 
higher  education. 

In  order  to  provide  a liberal  education, 
the  term  liberal  must  apply  in  the  fullest 
sense  to  the  institution  itself.  This  must  be 
free  from  every  bond  of  party  or  sect,  open 
upon  equal  terms  to  all  students  of  what- 
ever race  or  social  position.  It  must  af- 
ford such  assistance  to  poor  students  of 
good  character  and  capacity  as  may  en- 
able them  to  secure  a full  proportionate 
share  of  the  opportunities  it  offers.  And 
it  must  be  so  amply  endowed  as  to  main- 
tain varied,  disinterested,  and  able  instruc- 
tion in  every  important  branch  of  learn- 
ing. Moreover,  its  life  must  be  recog- 
nized as  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the 
state,  through  definite,  long- established 
traditions  of  close  association  with  it;  and 
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it  must  have  proved  the  worth  and  power 
of  its  discipline  by  the  character  of  those 
whom  it  has  nurtured,  and  by  the  ser- 
vices which  they  have  rendered  to  the 
community. 

Age  adds  to  the  influence  and  authority 
of  a great  institution  of  learning.  The 
mere  increase  in  the  sura  of  the  associa- 
tions that  attach  themselves  to  it  from 
age  to  age  strengthens  the  force  of  its  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination,  the  culture  of 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  its  exist- 
ence. Time,  too,  increases  its  resources. 
“Many  well -devoted  persons,”  says  the 
Harvard  charter  of  1650,  “have  been  and 
daily  are  moved  and  stirred  up  to  give 
and  bestow  sundry  gifts,  legacies,  lands, 
and  revenues  for  the  advancement  of  all 
good  literature,  arts,  and  sciences.”  The 
stream  of  such  bounty  widens  as  it  flows. 
With  the  natural  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  number  of  students  increases. 
But  though  this  be  true,  and  though  the 
growth  of  Harvard  has  been  more  rapid 
of  late  than  ever  before,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  in  numbers,  in 
wealth,  and  in  power  of  the  nation. 
The  main  reasons  of  this  fact  are  to  be 
found  in  the  general  conditions  of  Amer- 
ican society  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
rather  than  in  the  special  conditions  of 
the  university.  The  fact,  therefore,  is  not 
an  exceptional  one;  it  is  true  of  all  the 
leading  institutions  of  pure  learning  in 
the  United  States,  true  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  higher  education,  and  it  is  of 
greater  import  to  the  nation  at  large  than 
to  the  individual  institutions  themselves. 
Yet  though  their  growth  has  not  been 
comparatively  in  equal  measure  with  that 
of  the  nation,  it  has  been  positively  great. 
Among  the  obvious  minor  causes  of  the 
comparatively  slow  growth  of  the  older 
colleges  must  be  reckoned  the  establish- 
ment of  a great  number  of  local  institu- 
tions more  or  less  fitted  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  the  higher  learning  in  the  re- 
gions where  they  have  been  founded,  and 
thus  tending  to  diminish  the  resort  of 
youth  to  the  older  and  better  equipped, 
but  more  distant  and  exacting  institutions. 
The  founding  of  many  of  these  colleges  is 
a natural  result  of  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  the  community,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  generally  serviceable  to 
the  cause  of  education.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  when,  as  in  such  a case  as  the 
recent  establishment  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity at  Worcester,  means  are  employed 


for  the  foundation  of  a new  institution 
which  could  more  wisely  have  been  used 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  old.  For, 
however  serviceable  such  a new  institu- 
tion may  become,  the  fact  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  its  establishment  involves 
a dissipation  of  wealth  and  of  energy. 
Whatever  is  generous  in  the  object  of 
the  founders  would  be  far  more  effec- 
tively promoted  if  the  wealth  and  ener- 
gy required  for  the  foundation  and  car- 
rying on  of  the  new  institution  were 
concentrated  and  applied  ip  an  already 
existing  school  of  learning.  The  lam- 
entable waste  involved  in  the  needless 
duplication  of  the  instruments  of  study, 
of  buildings,  libraries,  and  laboratories, 
would  at  least  be  avoided.  But  more 
than  this,  and  of  more  essential  impor- 
tance, no  new  school  of  learning  in  a re- 
gion where  an  old  and  vigorous  one  ex- 
ists can  share  in  those  traditions  and 
associations  of  inestimable  value  in  edu- 
cation— stimulating,  elevating,  and  refin- 
ing— which  inhere  in  an  institution  that 
has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  higher  intellectual  and  morallife  of  the 
community,  and  in  the  support  of  which 
the  affections  of  many  successive  gener- 
ations have  been  engaged.  These  are 
things  that  neither  money  nor  mere  good- 
will can  supply. 

Competition  among  institutions  of 
learning  is  of  no  less  importance  than  in 
other  fields  of  activity  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a high  standard  of  accomplish- 
ment, but  here,  no  less  than  elsewhere, 
competition  may  be  pushed  too  far,  and 
to  the  injury  of  all  the  competing  parties. 
In  the  case  of  these  institutions  the  dan- 
ger is  not  greater  that  through  excessive 
competition  the  supply  of  pupils  may  be 
so  divided  as  to  be  insufficient  in  any 
one  among  them  for  its  healthy  life,  than 
that  the  supply  of  competent  teachers 
may  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a strong  body  of  instructors. 

But  while  the  multiplication  of  col- 
leges and  so-called  universities  has  of  late 
done  something  to  check  the  normal 
growth  of  the  older  schools  of  learning, 
a much  more  essential  and  important 
cause  of  the  comparative  slowness  in  the 
increase  of  their  students  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  tendency  of  our  recent  civ- 
ilization to  concentrate  interest  upon  ma- 
terial aims,  and  to  turn  the  most  active 
and  energetic  intelligence  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  pursuit  not  of  knowledge  and 
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wisdom,  but  of  wealth,  and  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  what  are  esteemed  to  be  practical 
in  distinction  from  the  ideal  objects  of 
life.  This  tendency  is  no  less  obvious  in 
the  Old  World  than  in  the  New.  It  is 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  our  age. 
It  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  our  con- 
siderations of  the  state  of  modern  society, 
in  our  political  speculations,  in  our  esti- 
mates of  the  worth  of  life  in  our  own 
times.  It  may  be  deplored  by  those  who 
cherish  the  high  opportunities  of  human 
existence,  but  it  must  be  accepted  as  the 
inevitable  and  irresistible  drift  of  the  age, 
and  those  who  hold  life  as  meaning  more 
than  bread  must  set  themselves,  not  to  the 
vain  work  of  stemming  the  current,  but 
of  so  directing  its  force  that  in  the  long- 
run  it  may  be  rendered  beneficial  to  those 
objects  for  which  the  best  men  in  all  times 
have  striven.  It  is  vain  to  keep  back  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  but  some  of  the  su- 
perabundant waters  may  be  so  turned  as 
to  fertilize  the  sands,  and  to  change  the 
flood  from  an  instrument  of  ruin  to  a 
means  of  welfare.  Egypt,  said  Herodo- 
tus, is  the  gift  of  the  Nile. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  rapid  and 
brilliant  development  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  world,  and  of  the  natural 
desire  which  it  has  stimulated  in  all 
classes  to  secure  a share  in  the  growing 
wealth,  has  been  the  increased  eagerness 
of  youth  to  enter  at  an  early  age  upon 
the  pursuits,  professional  or  other,  which 
lead  directly  to  the  obtaining  of  a liveli- 
hood and  the  acquisition  of  money.  The 
time  spent  in  acquiring  general  culture 
and  mental  resources  that  have  no  imme- 
diate relation  to  getting  on  in  the  world 
seems  as  if  wasted  to  those  whose  desires 
are  set  upon  speedy  advancement  in  the 
career  of  fortune,  and  they  turn  from  the 
college  or  university  to  the  professional 
school  or  the  business  office.  This  dispo- 
sition has  been  confirmed  by  the  corre- 
spondingly rapid  development  of  science 
during  the  past  half-century,  which  has 
led  to  a higher  standard  of  purely  pro- 
fessional training,  and  to  the  consequent 
necessity  for  a longer  period  of  prelimi- 
nary professional  study  than  was  former- 
ly requisite.  The  term  of  study  in  the 
professional  schools  now  needed  to  equip 
the  student  for  his  work  is  longer  by  one 
year  at  least,  often  by  two  years,  than  was 
deemed  necessary  thirty  years  ago.  A 
steady  pressure  is  exerted  for  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  term  of  general  education  in 


order  to  secure  more  time  for  special  train- 
ing, and  many  a young  man,  in  haste  to 
enter  his  profession,  gives  up  altogether 
the  undergraduate  course  of  study.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  regards  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual but  also  the  general  intellectual  life 
of  the  community,  this  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  difficulty  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  the  standard  for  entrance  to  the  un- 
dergraduate department  of  our  universi- 
ties has  during  the  same  period  been  con- 
siderably raised,  with  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  average  age  of  the  undergraduate 
students  by  one  or  two  years.  The  read- 
justment of  the  proportions  of  time  given 
to  general  culture  and  to  special  training, 
and  the  best  distribution  between  them 
of  the  period  allotted  to  education,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  for  those 
now  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  our  uni- 
versities. The  lead  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  our  professional  schools,  as  well 
as  of  the  undergraduate  department,  has 
throughout  been  taken  by  Harvard. 

But  while  the  universities  must  re- 
spond, if  they  are  to  perform  their  great 
public  function  aright,  to  the  demands 
of  the  community,  they  are  also  required 
to  recognize  its  needs,  and  more  especially 
those  which  must  be  supplied  if  its  higher 
life  is  to  be  duly  maintained.  They  must 
guide  and  lead,  not  merely  follow  the 
general  direction  of  the  national  progress. 
Their  proper  work  is  not  only  one  of  teach- 
ing, but  of  inspiration  as  well.  It  is  for 
them  to  enforce  the  conviction  upon  their 
students,  and  through  them  upon  the  com- 
munity, that  mere  material  prosperity  af- 
fords no  solid  basis  for  the  permanent 
welfare  of  a nation.  The  very  continu- 
ance of  this  prosperity  depends  on  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  people, 
and  thus  the  institutions  that  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  and 
of  the  moral  faculties  are,  even  from  a 
material  and  selfish  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  those  which  have  the  highest 
claim  on  the  support  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  no  less 
than  of  those  who  cherish  high  ideals  of 
national  character,  who  believe  in  the  su- 
premacy of  spiritual  achievement,  and 
who  know  that  ‘ 4 wisdom  exalteth  them 
to  honor  that  hold  her  fast.” 

But  although  the  resort  of  youth  to  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  is  by  no 
means  what  it  ought  to  be,  compared 
with  the  growth  in  wealth  and  the  in- 
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crease  in  population  of  the  country,  nor 
what  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  its 
material  interests,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  civilization,  yet  the  number  of 
young  men  who  yearly  frequent  them  is 
not  inconsiderable.  In  the  present  year, 
1890,  there  are  2079  enrolled  at  Harvard, 
of  whom  1271  are  in  the  undergraduate 
department.  They  come  from  forty  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  a few 
from  foreign  countries.  They  represent 
every  grade  in  society,  from  poor  to  rich; 
every  variety  of  creed — Orthodox,  Liberal, 
Roman  Catholic,  Agnostic,  Jew;  every 
shade  of  political  opinion ; and  they  meet 
and  mingle  on  terms  of  even  more  com- 
plete equality  than  those  which  common- 
ly exist  in  society.  There  is  no  commu- 
nity in  which  artificial  distinctions  have 
less  influence,  and  probably  there  is  no  one 
of  the  larger  colleges  of  the  land  in  which 
simple  collegiate  divisions,  such  as  those 
of  the  annual  classes  and  of  college  socie- 
ties, have  less  effect  in  creating  distinc- 
tions in  the  ranks  of  the  students.  Stu- 
dent life  at  Harvard  is  essentially  and 
healthily  democratic.  In  all  departments, 
alike  of  study  or  of  sport,  there  are  no 
marked  distinctions  except  the  natural 
ones  of  character  and  capacity.  The  rich 
student  undoubtedly  has  some  advan- 
tages over  the  poor,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  either  strictly  personal,  as  in 
the  ability  to  spend  more  for  amusement 
and  in  the  gratification  of  special  tastes, 
or  they  enable  him  to  belong  to  the  more 
expensive  and  exclusive,  but  otherwise  in 
general  less  desirable  clubs.  If  he  be  an 
attractive  fellow  in  bearing  and  manners, 
they  assist  him  in  gaining  a more  or  less 
factitious  popularity.  But  the  disadvan- 
tages of  narrow  means  are  less  obvious 
and  less  felt  at  Harvard  than  in  society 
at  large,  and  a youth  of  independent  and 
reasonable  character  need  never  suffer 
there  from  any  hurt  to  his  feelings  be- 
cause of  his  poverty.  Of  course,  in  col- 
lege, as  in  the  world,  there  are  heart-burn- 
ings produced  by  the  differences  in  wealth 
and  social  position,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
relations  of  the  students  with  each  other 
are  simple,  manly,  and  determined  by 
character  and  manners  rather  than  by 
any  other  considerations. 

The  evil  influence  of  wealth  is  more 
felt  here,  as  in  other  universities,  in  an- 
other way.  Many  parents  who  have  ac- 
quired riches  rapidly,  and  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  social  position  and  considera- 
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tion  for  their  sons,  send  them  to  college 
for  this  end  quite  as  much  as  with  <&n 
aim  to  a solid  education,  and  supply  them 
with  incomes  far  beyond  their  legitimate 
needs.  These  youths  form  a small  and 
unfortunate  section  of  the  college  com- 
munity, exposed  to  extraordinary  tempta- 
tion, and  often  unfitted  by  domestic  train- 
ing to  resist  it.  They  naturally  fall  into 
extravagant  expenditure  that  leads  to  self- 
indulgence,  waste  of  time,  neglect  of  op- 
portunity, and  in  some  cases  to  immoral 
habits.  They  set  a bad  example  which  is 
not  without  effect.  They  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  expense  even  for  those  who  are 
supplied  with  but  a moderate  and  appro- 
priate income.  In  the  courses  of  study 
which  they  nominally  pursue  they  are  a 
hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  industri- 
ous members  of  the  class.  They  contrib- 
ute little  or  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  the 
college.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
themselves  not  infrequently  derive  dis- 
tinct benefit  from  their  college  experience. 
They  could  probably  find  nowhere  else  so 
little  false  regard  for  wealth;  they  are 
for  the  time  members  of  a community  in 
which  other  distinctions  have  a legitimate 
superiority ; they  are  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  higher  ideals  than  those 
which  riches  constitute  or  enable  their 
owner  to  attain;  they  are  subjected  to  a 
discipline  which  the  outer  world  of  socie- 
ty does  not  afford;  the  existence  and  the 
power  of  things  of  the  intelligence  are 
forced  upon  their  attention,  and  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  some  intellectual 
interest  is  awakened  in  their  minds,  and 
they  leave  college  with  some  mental  re- 
sources and  some  respect  for  the  nobler 
use  and  ends  of  life,  which,  without  a col- 
lege course,  they  might  never  have  gained. 

One  fact  of  much  importance  which 
has  been  very  noticeable  in  recent  years 
is  the  marked  improvement  in  the  general 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  undergraduate 
body.  This  seems  mainly  due  to  three 
causes — the  raising  of  the  average  age  of 
the  students ; the  establishment  of  the  elec- 
tive system,  which  requires  each  of  them  to 
select  and  determine  his  course  of  study; 
and,  above  all,  to  the  policy  introduced 
and  now  firmly  established  at  Harvard 
of  treating  the  students  as  capable  of  self- 
government  and  responsible  for  their  own 
conduct.  Nowhere  else  is  the  student 
more  independent  and  more  trusted  than 
at  Harvard.  He  is  treated  not  as  a child, 
but  as  a man,  and  the  good  results  which 
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have  followed  from  this  policy  are  obvi- 
ous in  the  improved  order,  the  increased 
industry,  and  the  readier  submission  to 
authority  that  prevail  throughout  the 
university.  Among  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  youths,  most  of  them  just  re- 
leased from  the  strict  discipline  of  school, 
or  the  immediate  control  of  their  parents, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  some  incapable 
of  meeting  the  responsibility  of  indepen- 
dence, and  of  making  good  use  of  its  op- 
portunities. There  are  some  me»  who 
never  outgrow  a childish  habit  of  mind. 
But,  as  a whole,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
students  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them.  Even  those 
who  enter  college  children  in  disposition 
soon  learn  the  folly  of  prolonged  childish- 
ness, and  acquire  a manlier  temper.  The 
test  to  which  the  students  are  subjected 
by  becoming  at  once  masters  of  their  own 
lives  is  a severe  one.  Some  fail  under 
it;  but  its  effect  in  developing  moral  char- 
acter, through  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, is  unquestionably  beneficial 
to  a great  majority.  Harvard  College 
is  not  the  place  for  a youth  of  weak 
will,  or  of  convictions  in  regard  to  right 
and  wrong  that  rest  on  artificial  sup- 
ports. Parents  who  wish  their  sons  to 
be  constrained  to  virtue  by  external  obser- 
vances and  formal  penalties  should  not 
send  them  hither.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  domestic  training  and  the  school  edu- 
cation of  the  actual  generation  of  Ameri- 
can children  are  often  lamentably  want- 
ing in  respect  to  the  simplest  elements  of 
sound  character,  and  many  parents  look 
to  the  college  to  make  good  defects  due 
to  their  own  inefficiency  or  neglect.  But 
this  is  a charge  which  the  college  cannot 
undertake  by  direct  means.  It  must  as- 
sume that  the  youth  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old  who  enters  its  gates  no  long- 
er needs  to  be  treated  as  an  infant.  Usu- 
ally tli is  assumption  is* correct.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a better-behaved  and 
better- mannered  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
young  men  than  the  students  at  Cam- 
bridge. Offences  against  good  order  in 
college  are  rare;  against  good  civic  order 
still  rarer.  The  high  spirits  incident  to 
youth  occasionally  manifest  themselves 
in  exuberant  display  and  in  reckless  con- 
duct, but  lively  animal  spirits  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  American  tempera- 
ment, and  there  is  too  little  rather  than 
too  much  of  genuine  gayety  and  jollity 
in  college  life.  Harvard  students  have 


outgrown  some  of  the  childish  follies,  the 
display  of  which  was  not  long  ago  assert- 
ed as  a cherished  right,  but  they  still  hold 
with  silly  persistence  to  a few  survivals  of 
customs  inconsistent  with  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense. 
The  initiations  into  certain  societies  still 
exhibit  something  of  stupid  folly,  and  oc- 
casionally of  brutal  inconsiderateness ; 
but  they  do  not  belong  properly  with  the 
present  order  of  things,  and  their  sup- 
pression may  be  looked  for  before  long 
as  a result  of  the  common  - sense  and 
right  feeling  of  the  students  themselves. 
The  intention  to  behave  like  gentlemen 
is  strong  among  them,  and  the  spirit  of 
gentlemanliness  is,  perhaps,  as  vigorous 
among  them  and  as  widely  diffused  as 
in  society  at  large.  The  sense  of  honor 
is  apt  to  be  blunt  outside  as  well  as  in- 
side college  walls,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  students  should  have  a keen- 
er perception  of  the  fine  and  incessant  re- 
quirements of  personal  honor  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  world  from  which 
they  come. 

The  dependence  of  health  and  vigor  of 
mind  upon  health  and  vigor  of  body  is 
now  the  fundamental  proposition  in  every 
rational  scheme  of  education.  The  pro- 
vision made  at  Harvard  for  the  exercise 
required  for  health  and  for  normal  physi- 
cal development  is  probably  as  thorough, 
complete,  and  intelligent  as  can  be  found 
in  any  institution  of  learning.  It  marks 
a new  stage  in  the  improvement  of  the 
university  as  a place  of  education,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  which  the  life  of  the 
student  of  to-day  differs  more  widely 
from  that  of  preceding  generations  of 
American  undergraduates  than  in  the 
attention  given  to  the  care  of  the  body, 
in  the  large  share  which  athletic  sports 
hold  among  college  interests,  and  in  the 
strong  feeling  aroused  by  athletic  compe- 
titions. The  rivalry  of  the  different  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  athletic  contests 
reminds  the  scholar  of  the  similar  rival- 
ries among  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  our 
college  games  wait  still  for  their  Pindar 
to  sing  the  spirit  of  beautiful  youth,  with 
its  desire  set  upon  valor  and  honorable 
deeds,  and  the  delightful  fame  that  ac- 
companies them. 

College  games  and  athletic  sports  pro- 
perly regarded  are  at  once  promotive  of 
the  intellectual  interests  of  the  students 
and  subordinate  to  them.  They  are  the 
sports  of  gentlemen  who  do  not  aim  at 
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professional  excellence  as  oarsmen  or 
players  of  any  game.  The  exact  limit 
between  professional  and  amateur  excel- 
lence in  them  is  not  easily  defined;  but 
the  difference  in  spirit  animating  profes- 
sional and  amateur  sport  is  obvious.  The 
interest  and  the  worth  of  sport  as  part  of 
college  discipline  and  amusement  are  les- 
sened and  its  character  is  degraded  in 
proportion  as  the  participants  in  it  strive 
for  excellence  other  than  that  which  may 
be  attained  by  a youth  who  does  not  al- 
low it  to  become  the  chief  object  of  his 
efforts,  but  who  holds  it  in  its  right  place 
as  a pleasant  and  animating  recreation 
and  a manly  accomplishment.  Fair  play, 
honor  to  opponents,  cheerful  acceptance 
of  defeat,  modest  acceptance  of  victory, 
are  conditions  essential  to  contests  be- 
tween gentlemen,  and  if  they  cannot  be 
secured  in  intercollegiate  contests,  these 
contests  must  cease.  The  entrance  of  the 
professional  spirit  into  college  athletics 
has  tended  to  promote  the  vice,  now  com- 
mon, of  betting  upon  the  issue  of  the 
games.  Harvard  is  now  taking  the  lead 
in  the  reform  of  the  objectionable  prac- 
tices that  have  lowered  the  character  of 
college  athletic  sports. 

But  while  athletics  have  of  late  occu- 
pied a larger  share  of  public  attention 
than  the  other  parts  of  college  training, 
and  have  seemed  consequently  to  have  a 
disproportionate  development  in  college 
life,  the  progress  of  Harvard  since  the 
war  as  an  institution  of  mental  education 
and  of  learning,  and  its  advance  toward 
the  position  of  a true  university,  have 
been  such  as  greatly  to  change  its  rela- 
tive position  to  all  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  sort  in  the  United  States.  The 
last  twenty  years  have  been  a period  of 
transition  for  Harvard  from  the  tradition- 
al narrow  academic  system  to  a new, 
liberal,  and  comprehensive  system,  in 
which  the  ideal  of  an  American  universi- 
ty— a different  ideal  from  the  English  or 
the  German — is  gradually  working  itself 
out.  The  result  is  not  yet  complete,  the 
ideal  not  yet  realized,  so  far  as  the  reali- 
zation of  such  an  ideal  may  be  possible, 
but  the  progress  toward  it  is  steady.  No 
work  of  greater  importance  to  the  nation 
has  been  going  on  anywhere  during  this 
time.  It  deserves  far  greater  popular  at- 
tention than  it  has  received,  far  greater 
popular  support.  Harvard  has  become 
an  instill)  tion  in  which  an  American  may 
feel  a tiofitimate  pride. 
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An  outline  can  render  but  little  of  the 
life  of  a great  figure,  but  it  may  show  its 
proportions.  In  her  undergraduate  de- 
partment Harvard  offers  this  year  one 
hundred  and  eighty  full  elective  courses 
of  instruction,  each  requiring  attendance 
of  three  hours  a week  at  recitation  or  lec- 
ture. The  main  intent  of  an  undergrad- 
uate student  should  be  to  secure  instruc- 
tion in  those  branches  of  knowledge  likely 
to  be  most  serviceable  for  the  general  cult- 
ure of  his  mind,  and  for  providing  him 
with  intellectual  tastes  and  resources.  It 
is  a misuse  of  rare  opportunities  if  he  con- 
fines himself  to  studies  of  a technically 
scientific  character,  or  to  such  as  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  professional  studies 
to  which  he  intends  to  give  his  later  years 
of  preparation  for  life  in  the  world.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  his  misfortune  that, 
obliged  by  narrow  means  to  hasten  his 
entrance  to  a profession  that  shall  provide 
him  with  a livelihood,  he  is  compelled  to 
neglect  the  generous  and  liberalizing 
studies  of  letters  and  the  arts,  studies 
known  collectively  under  the  fortunate 
term  of  the  humanities,  in  order  to  con- 
centrate himself  on  special  lines  of  pro- 
fessional work.  But  everything  is  done  . 
at  Harvard  to  prevent  or  to  diminish  this 
necessity  by  the  provision  of  scholarships 
by  which  a considerable  part  of  the  cost 
of  his  education  is  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  poor,  industrious,  and  capable 
student.  The  cost  of  living  at  Harvard 
on  the  most  economical  basis  consistent 
with  health,  and  including  the  tuition  fee 
of  $150,  may  be  set  at  from  $400  to  $475 
a year.  In  this  sum  are  not  included  the 
expenses  of  the  long  vacation  or  the  cost 
of  clothes.  Every  year  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty -five  scholarships,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  $29,590,  and  va- 
rying in  individual  amount  from  $90  to 
$300,  are  distributed  to  needy  and  merito- 
rious students,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of 
education  at  Harvard  for  such  a student, 
receiving  a scholarship  of  the  average 
value  of  $236,  need  not  be  more  than  about 
the  same  sum.  He  can,  without  excessive 
labor,  secure  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  three 
years,  and  if  he  has  been  wise  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  studies,  he  will  be  able  to 
enter  one  of  the  professional  schools  al- 
ready in  possession  of  faculties  disciplined 
by  serious  training,  and  of  a general  men- 
tal culture  of  inestimable  worth  for  the 
happiness  and  refinement  of  life. 

The  number  of  teachers  giving  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  undergraduate  department  and 
the  graduate  school  is  not  far  from  one 
hundred,  and  they  are  roughly  divided 
among  the  different  branches  of  learning 
as  follows: 

Ancient  History,  Languages,  and  Literature.  16 
Modern  Language,  Literature,  and  Arts  ...  22 
Modern  History  and  Political  Economy. ...  15 


Metaphysics  and  Ethics 6 

Mathematics 9 

Natural  Science  and  Chemistry 24 

Physical  Science 6 


The  courses  of  study  offered  this  year 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
(not  including  the  professional  schools) 
are  216  in  number. 

Ample  provision,  on  a scale  not  attained 
elsewhere  in  America,  is  made  for  the 
needs  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  bio- 
logical, chemical,  and  physical  labora- 
tories, in  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
cabinets,  in  the  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  in  the  botanical  gardens.  But 
the  centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
university  is  to  be  found  in  the  library, 
which,  under  the  charge  of  its  present 
eminent  librarian,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  is 
administered  with  a liberality  and  efficien- 
cy unparalleled  in  any  collegiate  library 
in  the  world.  The  college  library  proper 
now  contains  about  270,000  volumes  and 
about  260,000  pamphlets,  and  if  the  libra- 
ries of  the  separate  schools  and  class- 
rooms be  added,  the  total  number  of  vol- 
umes falls  little  short  of  360,000.  The 
accessions  to  the  library  proper  during 
the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1889  inclusive 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  something  over 
11,000  volumes  annually.  The  number 
of  persons  making  use  of  the  library  stead- 
ily increases  from  year  to  year.  Fourteen 
years  ago  57  per  cent,  of  the  students  made 
use  of  it,  in  1887-8  the  proportion  for  the 
whole  college  had  increased  to  89  per  cent., 
for  the  three  upper  classes  to  97  per  cent. ; 
in  1888-9  the  respective  numbers  were  87 
per  cent,  and  95  per  cent.  A more  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  general  intellectual 
activity  of  the  u ndergraduates  could  hard- 
ly be  found.  Every  student  is  allowed 
to  take  out  three  volumes  at  a time,  and 
to  change  them  as  often  as  he  may  desire. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  taken  out  in 
1887-8  was  65,639;  in  1888-9  it  was  68.892. 
The  use  of  books  within  the  library  itself 
is  constant  and  increasing.  Every  facil- 
ity is  provided  to  make  its  stores  accessi- 
ble and  serviceable  to  the  utmost  degree. 
There  can  hardly  be  a greater  advantage 


to  the  young  student,  no  less  than  to  the 
old,  than  this  placing  at  his  free  disposal 
of  the  treasures  of  a great  library,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  which  a greater  con- 
trast is  afforded  to  the  common  practice 
of  most  foreign  universities.  The  ad- 
vanced student  who  returns  to  Harvard 
after  a residence  abroad  finds  in  its  open 
library  a compensation  for  whatever  other 
advantages  a foreign  seat  of  learning  may 
offer.  In  this  administration  of  its  libra r 
ry  Harvard  has  set  a needed  and  bene- 
ficial example  to  all  other  institutions  of 
learning.  A natural  doubt  may,  how- 
ever, arise  as  to  whether  a young  student, 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  books,  is  likely 
to  make  judicious  use  of  the  opportunity 
thus  put  within  his  reach;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  his  use  will  generally  be 
guided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  direc- 
tions of  his  instructors,  and  that  he  will 
thus  gradually  learn  how  to  help  himself 
in  the  vast  choice  set  before  him  of  the 
books  fitted  for  his  needs  or  his  entertain- 
ment. 

The  advice  and  assistance  of  teachers  is 
not  confined  to  the  class-room  or  the  mat- 
ter of  studies.  Under  a provision  lately 
put  in  effect  every  student  on  his  entrance 
to  college  is  referred  to  a member  of  the 
Faculty,  who  will  act  as  his  adviser  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  in  which  he  may  stand 
in  need  of  counsel,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
judicious  scheme  and  choice  of  courses  of 
study,  and  the  best  use  of  his  time  and  op- 
portunities in  college  in  view  of  his  pro- 
posed aims  in  after-life,  or  as  to  his  social, 
economical,  and  moral  interests.  The 
student  is  thus  brought  at  once  into  kind- 
ly and  humane  relations  with  a represent- 
ative of  the  college  authorities,  and  no 
parent  need  be  afraid,  lest,  in  sending  his 
son  to  Harvard,  he  should  be  left  without 
the  help  of  judicious,  disinterested,  and 
friendly  counsel. 

The  progress  of  the  university  as  a true 
school  of  learning  has  been  nowhere 
more  marked  of  late  than  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  professional  schools.  In  the 
Law  and  Medical  schools  this  lias  been 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  raising  of 
the  requirements  of  admission  to  them, 
by  better  methods  and  enlarged  scope  of 
instruction,  by  the  introduction  of  thor- 
ough examinations,  and  by  insisting  upon 
a longer  period  of  study  as  preliminary 
to  the  obtaining  of  a degree.  The  re- 
quired term  of  instruction  is  nr  <£ '^t 

one  year  longer  than  it  was  t\vot  & 
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ago.  The  change  thus  wrought  in  these 
schools  is  radical,  and  their  example  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  pro- 
fessional education  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Divinity  School  the  change 
has  been  not  less  remarkable.  The  pro- 
fessors have  been  drawn  without  prefer- 
ence from  denominations  of  widely  dif- 
fering creeds,  orthodox  and  liberal  alike; 
they  have  worked  together  in  perfect 
harmony;  the  long  tradition  of  high 
learning  in  the  profession  has  been  main- 
tained by  them,  while  their  number  has 
been  increased,  and  the  range  of  instruc- 
tion enlarged.  The  instructors,  no  less 
than  the  pupils,  have  felt  the  benefit  of 
these  changes,  and  the  spirit  of  energetic 
industry  which  animates  all  the  schools 
reacts  to  its  advantage  upon  the  under- 
graduate department. 

Rut  the  most  important  development 
of  the  university  in  late  years  has  been 
that  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Grad- 
uate School,  that  is,  the  department  of 
advanced  studies  pursued  by  graduates 
who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  teach- 
ing, or  to  independent  investigation  and 
research  in  some  one  of  the  higher  branch- 
es of  knowledge,  or  to  general  self-cult- 
ure. The  importance  of  these  studies  as 
essential  to  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
felt  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  in  wealth  and  material  power. 
The  United  States  cannot  maintain  an 
equal  position  with  other  nations  in  this 
progress  except  by  the  fostering  of  these 
highest  intellectual  pursuits,  and  no  duty 
is  more  imperative  upon  our  leading 
schools  of  learning  than  to  offer  the  best 
attainable  instruction  in  those  studies  by 
which  knowledge  may  be  increased,  the 
level  of  intellectual  life  elevated,  and  the 
consequent  moral  improvement  of  the 
community  secured.  The  teachers  capa- 
ble of  giving  this  indispensable  instruc- 
tion are  comparatively  few,  and  the 
means  for  providing  them  with. appropri- 
ate salaries,  as  well  as  with  the  leisure 
requisite  for  their  own  progress,  are 
scanty  as  yet  in  every  American  institu- 
tion of  learning.  It  is  not  claiming  too 
much  to  say  that  Harvard  is,  in  these  re- 
spects, at  least  not  inferior  to  any  other 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  certain 
respects  she  distinctly  leads  the  advance; 
for  she  embraces  within  the  university 
not  only  the  schools  of  professional 
training,  but  also  a collection  of  separate 
institutions  devoted  to  the  increase  of 


special  knowledge,  and  so  equipped  as  to 
make  them  the  rivals  of  the  best  that 
could  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
them  in  any  country.  Such  is  the  Muse- 
um of  Comparative  Zoology,  whose  mag- 
nificent collections,  due  to  the  genius, 
the  labors,  and  the  liberality  of  the  two 
Agassiz,  father  and  son,  afford  to  the 
student  of  zoology  means  as  ample  and 
as  well  arranged  to  assist  him  in  the  prog- 
ress of  his  studies  as  any  museum  in  the 
world ; such,  too,  is  the  Botanical  Muse- 
um, established  by  the  great  master  of 
American  botany,  Asa  Gray,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  teachers  worthy  of  their 
master;  such  are  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, and  the  Jefferson  Physical  Labora- 
tory, in  which  the  most  modern  means 
and  appliances  are  provided  for  the  prose- 
cution of  a science  that  with  astonishing 
rapidity  is  extending  its  triumphs  in  the 
conquest  of  new  fields  from  nature ; such 
is  the  Observatory,  for  which  the  genius 
and  devotion  of  successive  directors,  and 
the  generous  endowments  of  private  per- 
sons, have  secured  a position  in  the  first 
rank  of  astronomical  observatories.  All 
these  and  other  important  subsidiary  in- 
stitutions are  open  to  pupils  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion which  they  offer.  For  students  of 
other  subjects  in  science,  and  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  advanced  instruction  is 
provided  according  to  their  needs  and  pro- 
ficiency, while  the  resources  which  the 
library  affords  are  even  more  important 
to  the  graduate  than  the  undergraduate 
student.  The  school  is  strengthened  by 
fellowships  and  scholarships  which  have 
been  endowed  by  benefactors  of  the  uni- 
versity, “for  the  encouragement,”  to  bor- 
row the  terms  of  one  of  these  endow- 
ments, “of  a higher,  broader,  and  more 
thorough  scholarship  than  is  required  or 
expected  of  undergraduates  in  all  sound 
literature  or  learning,”  or,  in  the  words  of 
another  of  the  deeds  of  gift,  “for  assisting 
to  support  one  or  more  pupils ....  pref- 
erably such  as  shall  express  the  determina- 
tion to  devote  their  lives  to  the  advance- 
ment of  theoretic  science  and  original 
investigation.”  In  the  present  year  there 
are  112  students  registered  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason 
to  anticipate  that  its  growth  will  hence- 
forth be  steady.  To  raise  the  standard  of 
intellectual  work  in  this  country  nearer 
to  the  highest  level  attained  by  it  else- 
where, to  attract  disinterested  scholars  in 
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greater  numbers,  men  who  pursue  their 
studies  primarily  for  the  sake  of  pure 
learning,  and  not  for  a livelihood,  schol- 
ars who  in  their  turn  shall  lead  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  and  help  to  supply 
the  ever-increasing  need  of  higher  intel- 
ligence and  better  culture,  of  competent 
criticism,  efficient  suggestion  and  wise 
leadership  in  politics  and  in  society,  men 
who  shall  keep  alive  in  themselves  and 
quicken  in  others  the  best  ideals  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  life,  who  shall  be  fit- 
ted to  guide  and  help  and  instruct  and  in- 
spire the  youth  of  each  generation — this  is 
the  chief  problem  which  Harvard  and 
other  of  our  principal  schools  of  learning 
are  now  engaged  in  solving. 

The  real  vitality  of  a university  de- 
serving of  the  name  depends,  indeed,  not 
so  much  on  the  excellence  and  abundance 
of  the  direct  guidance  which  it  offers 
along  the  most  advanced  lines  of  the  ever- 
advancing  forces  of  learning,  as  upon 
the  spirit  with  which  it  inspires  its  stu- 
dents. The  highest  end  of  the  highest 
education  is  not  anything  which  can  be 
directly  taught,  but  is  the  consummation 
of  all  studies.  It  is  the  final  result  of 
intellectual  culture  in  the  development 
of  the  breadth,  serenity,  and  solidity  of 
mind,  and  in  the  attainment  of  that  com- 
plete self-possession  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  character.  To  secure  this  end, 
one  means,  above  all,  is  requisite,  which 
has,  strangely  enough,  been  greatly  neg- 
lected in  our  schemes  of  education,  name- 
ly, the  culture  of  the  faculty  of  imagi- 
nation. For  it  is  by  means  of  this  fac- 
ulty,acting  in  conjunction  with  and  under 
the  control  of  reason,  that  the  true  na- 
ture and  relative  importance  of  the  ob- 
jects of  study  are  to  be  discovered,  and 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  for  practi- 
cal use  brought  into  connection  with  the 
pursuit  of  truth  as  the  intellectual  basis 
of  conduct.  The  largest  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  remain  barren  unless  quick- 
ened by  the  imagination  into  vital  ele- 
ments of  moral  discipline  and  growth. 
The  activity  of  the  imagination  is  needed 
not  more  for  the  interpretation  of  history 
than  for  the  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  whose 
chief  interest  consists  not  in  their  works 
as  independent  products,  but  as  expres- 
sions of  the  inner  life  and  highest  powers 
of  man ; it  is  needed  not  more  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  nature  and  the  discovery 
of  the  solution  of  social  problems  than 


for  the  ordering  of  the  multifarious  facts 
of  the  exact  sciences  so  as  to  discriminate 
the  principles  or  laws  of  which  each  fact 
is  an  illustration.  Mathematics,  physical 
and  natural  science,  philology  in  its  widest 
acceptance,  all  mere  knowledge,  in  fine,  af- 
fords the  material  for  the  ultimate  work  of 
the  imagination, and  it  is  therefore  the  cult- 
ure of  the  imagination  which,  if  the  ad- 
vanced courses  of  study  in  the  university 
are  to  be  properly  ordered,  demands  atten- 
tion beyond  that  which,  in  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  institutions  of  learning,  has 
hitherto  been  accorded  to  it.  The  neglect 
with  which  the  studies  directly  contribu- 
ting to  this  culture  have  been  treated  is 
easily  to  be  accounted  for  historically,  and 
the  conditions  of  our  actual  civilization 
are  hardly  more  favorable  for  them  than 
those  of  the  past  have  been.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  their  need  has  become  more 
obvious  with  the  splendid  rapidity  of  the 
progress  in  mere  knowledge  characteris- 
tic of  our  own  times.  Progress  in  know- 
ledge does  not  necessarily  involve  a cor- 
responding contemporaneous  progress  in 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  virtue;  on  the 
contrary,  its  common,  immediate,  and  di- 
rect effect  is  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
materialism,  and  the  chief  efforts  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  should 
therefore  be  directed  to  provide  such  edu- 
cation as  may  serve  more  or  less  to  coun- 
teract this  prevailing  tendency.  And 
this  education  is  to  be  found,  and  found 
only,  in  the  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  those  arts  in  which  men 
have  sought  to  express  themselves  — 
their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions — 
in  forms  of  beauty.  For  it  is  these  arts 
which  set  the  standard  of  human  attain- 
ment, and  it  is  the  study  of  them  that  af- 
fords the  best  culture  of  the  imagination. 
This  study  should  be  regarded  as  the  prop- 
er accompaniment  and  crown  of  all  other 
studies.  All  others  are  enlightened  and 
elevated  by  it.  The  studies  that  nourish 
the  soul,  that  afford  permanent  resources 
of  delight  and  recreation,  that  maintain 
ideals  of  conduct,  and  develop  those  sym- 
pathies upon  which  the  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  society  depend,  are  the  studies  that 
quicken  and  nourish  the  imagination  and 
are  vivified  and  moralized  by  it.  The 
greatest  need  of  Harvard,  as  of  other  uni- 
versities, at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  en- 
dowments for  fuller  instruction  in  the 
learning  which  tends  to  the  direct  culti- 
vation of  this  faculty. 
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A striking  illustration  of  the  general 
indifference  to  it  is  afforded  at  Harvard  by 
the  disregard  of  the  influence  of  architect- 
ure as  an  element  in  education,  as  shown 
in  the  character  of  the  buildings  erected 
in  the  last  half-century,  and  which  are 
evidences  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  university.  Harvard  by  no  means 
stands  alone  in  her  neglect  in  this  respect. 
No  one  denies  that  their  surroundings 
have  a subtle  and  strong  though  perhaps 
unconsciously  received  influence  upon  the 
disposition  of  men.  No  one  denies  that 
culture  of  the  eye  in  the  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  beauties  of  form,  color, 
and  proportion  is  desirable;  that  the  plea- 
sure if  not  the  happiness  of  life  is  in- 
creased by  enjoyment  of  these  things. 
No  one  denies  that  noble  and  beautiful 
buildings,  in  noble  association  and  well 
designed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  become  more  and  more 
impressive  from  generation  to  generation 
as  they  become  more  richly  invested 
with  associations  of  human  interest.  The 
youth  who  lives  surrounded  by  beautiful 
and  dignified  buildings  to  which  inspir- 
ing memories  belong  cannot  but  be 
strongly  affected,  less  or  more,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  according  to  his  na- 
tive sensibilities  and  perceptions,  by  the 
constant  presence  of  objects  that,  while 
pleasing  and  refining  the  eye,  cultivate 
his  sense  of  beauty,  and  arouse  not  mere- 
ly poetic  emotion,  but  his  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  and  generous  efforts  of  his  dis- 
tant predecessors.  His  inward  nature 
takes  on  an  impress  from  the  outer  sight. 
He  may  need  help  at  first  to  discern  the 
expression  in  the  work  of  the  beauty 
which  it  embodies,  but  he  needs  no  help 
to  feel  its  dignity  and  venerableness.  The 
value  of  the  influence  of  noble  archi- 
tecture, simple  as  it  may  be,  at  a great 
seat  of  education,  especially  in  our  coun- 
try, is  hardly  to  be  overestimated;  and 
yet  it  has  been  either  absolutely  disre- 
garded at  Harvard,  or,  if  recognized,  the 
attempt  to  secure  buildings  that  should 
exert  this  influence  has  been  little  short  of 
total  failure.  If  some  great  benefactor  of 
the  university  should  arise,  ready  to  do  a 
work  that  should  hand  down  his  name  in 
ever-increasing  honor  with  posterity,  he 
might  require  the  destruction  of. all  the 
buildings  erected  in  the  last  half-century, 
and  their  reconstruction  with  simple  and 
beautiful  design,  in  mutually  helpful, 
harmonious,  and  effective  relation  to  each 


other,  so  that  the  outward  aspect  of  the 
university  should  better  consist  with  its 
object  as  a place  for  the  best  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  nation.  Such  a superb 
work  of  patriotism  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed in  this  generation,  but  at  some  time  it 
must  be  accomplished, by  individual  or  by 
public  means,  if  the  university  is  ever  to 
fulfil  one  of  its  most  important  function. 

Conspicuous  as  Harvard  is,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  she  is  the  object  of  constant 
criticism.  So  long  as  tlys  criticism  is 
honest  and  founded  upoa^ knowledge, 
there  is  nothing  but  good  in  it.  But  the 
peculiar  position  which  Harvard  occupies 
exposes  her  to  much  criticism  that  is  ig- 
norant, unfair,  and  at  times  malevolent. 
Absolutely  independent  as  she  is  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  of  sectarian  relations,  she 
lacks  the  support  of  any  denomination, 
and  is  exposed  to  attack  from  newspapers 
which,  nominally  religious,  are  actually 
sectarian  in  character,  and  have  at  heart 
the  special  interest  of  denominational  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Her  old  motto, 
“ Christo  et  Ecclesice ,”  Harvard  translates 
literally,  “To  Christ  and  His  Church”— 
the  Church  that  embraces  all  mankind. 
Her  position  is  not  acceptable  to  sectaries, 
and  the  very  strength  which  she  derives 
from  it  exposes  her  to  many  an  embitter- 
ed assault.  Another  but  inferior  source 
of  unfair  criticism  has  its  origin  in  the 
disappointments  which  occur  among  the 
large  body  of  her  pupils  and  their  friends. 
Among  a thousand  students  there  will 
always  be  a proportion  of  failures,  and 
another  proportion  to  which  the  special 
opportunities  of  any  given  institution  will 
prove  unfitted.  Both  these  classes  are 
tempted  to  find  excuses  for  their  failure 
in  defects  of  the  institution,  either  ima- 
ginary, or  exaggerated  and  admitting  of 
remedy.  A worthless  student,  who  has 
made  a sorry  affair  of  his  college  course, 
vents  his  spleen  in  misrepresentations  of 
the  college  which  could  not  save  him  in 
his  own  despite.  But  Harvard  courts 
publicity.  She  has  nothing  but  gain  to 
anticipate  from  it.  Even  were  it  not  so, 
she  would  still  court  it;  for  her  ruling 
desire  is  not  for  her  own  credit  and  suc- 
cess, but  for  the  best  progress  of  universi- 
ty education.  Harvard  has  at  least  edu- 
cated herself  so  far  that  jealousy  is  not  a 
ruling  element  in  her  character.  I say 
she  courts  publicity,  but  not  that  of  ad- 
vertisement and  puffery.  There  is  no 
institution  of  learning  in  the  world  that 
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makes  a more  candid  and  full  exposition 
of  itself  from  year  to  year  than  that  which 
she  makes  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  her 
President  and  Treasurer,  with  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  heads  of  her  dif- 
ferent departments.  They  afford  as  com- 
plete and  exact  a view  as  possible  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  university,  and  they 
may  be  had  by  any  one  for  the  asking. 
The  statement  of  the  Treasurer  is  always 
a remarkable  and  interesting  document. 
It  presents  a detailed  account  of  the 
finances  of  the  university  — its  invest- 
ments, receipts,  and  expenditures.  The 
value  of  such  a statement  consists  not 
only  in  its  effect  in  maintaining  public 
confidence  in  the  careful  management  of 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
but  also  in  its  laying  open  for  public  com- 
ment and  criticism  the  cost  of  eacli  depart- 
ment of  the  university  and  exhibiting  its 
needs.  It  is  well  understood  that  a uni- 
versity, like  a hospital,  should  always  be 
poor,  in  the  sense  of  finding  its  income 
insufficient  for  the  demand  upon  it,  and 
of  constantly  expending  all  its  available 
means  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  exists.  The  invested  funds 
of  Harvard  increase  by  gift  or  legacy  to 
the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  For  the  past  five  years 
— from  August  31, 1884,  to  August  31, 1889 
— the  average  amount  of  this  annual  in- 
crease has  been  $361,253.  Large  as  this  sum 
is,  Harvard  stands  in  need  of  much  more. 
Her  total  invested  funds  amounted  at  the 
close  of  her  last  financial  year  to  nearly 
seven  millions  of  dollars — a sum  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  means  for  such  ser- 
vices to  the  community  as  she  is  prepared 
to  render,  provided  only  that  she  has  the 
requisite  income;  a paltry  sum  in  com- 
parison with  the  wealth  of  many  of  her 
own  graduates,  and  in  its  paltriness  dis- 
creditable not  only  to  them,  but  to  the 
men  of  wealth  in  the  nation  at  large, 
whose  privilege  no  less  than  whose  duty 
it  is  to  provide  from  their  superabundant 
means  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
people.  Harvard  needs  at  this  moment, 
in  order  to  fulfil  her  functions  satisfac- 
torily, an  immediate  endowment  of  not 
less  than  five  millions,  with  steady  annu- 
al accessions  in  proportion  to  the  steady 
increase  of  the  claims  upon  her,  to  enlarge 
the  scope  and  variety  of  her  teachings; 
to  promote  original  work  by  which  know- 
ledge shall  be  increased;  to  provide  sala- 
ries and  pensions  for  her  teachers  such  as 


shall  give  them  a livelihood  appropriate 
to  their  calling  and  social  position,  and 
to  relieve  them  from  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  years  when  they  shall  be  no  longer 
capable  of  active  service. 

But  the  true  life  of  a university  depends 
finally  not  so  much  on  the  abundance  of 
its  means  as  on  the  character  of  those  who 
use  them,  on  the  spirit  that  animates  its 
administrators  and  instructors,  and  on 
their  individual  capacity  to  exercise  a 
right  influence  upon  their  pupils.  Har- 
vard has  been  fortunate  in  a long  suc- 
cession of  eminent  teachers,  who  have  won 
from  generation  to  generation  the  respect 
of  their  pupils,  and  have  set  to  them  an 
example  of  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  life.  It  is  a piece  of 
conspicuous  good  fortune  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  transition  is  going  on 
from  the  traditional  methods  and  condi- 
tions of  a colonial  college  to  the  forms 
and  requirements  of  a national  universi- 
ty, she  has  at  her  head  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  foresighted,  and  liberal-minded  of 
public  servants. 

The  steady  and  solid  progress  made  by 
Harvard  during  the  past  twenty  years  of 
President  Eliot's  administration  affords 
the  promise  of  future  advance.  No  pause 
is  possible  in  the  course  of  an  institution 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  forced  to  ad- 
vance with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
with  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the 
community.  The  standard  of  such  a seat 
of  learning  is  continually  rising.  Each 
forward  step  compels  the  next.  It  can, 
indeed,  never  reach  its  aim,  never  perfect- 
ly fulfil  its  function.  Its  ideal  remains 
constantly  unattainable,  though  constant- 
ly more  clearly  defined  and  more  distinct- 
ly visible.  And  yet  the  permanent  fea- 
tures of  this  ideal  never  vary.  They  bear 
always  the  fair  proportions  of  a school 
where  truth  is  sought  by  research,  inquiry, 
and  speculation ; where  the  youth  of  a na- 
tion are  taught  to  obtain  mastery  of  them- 
sel  ves  by  the  discipline  of  character  as  well 
as  by  acquisition  of  knowledge;  where  they 
are  helped  to  the  understanding  of  their 
nature  and  duties  as  social  beiugs,  and  are 
instructed  not  only  in  matters  serviceable 
to  their  individual  interests,  but  in  the 
nobler  learning  by  which  they  are  in- 
spired to  subordinate  their  personal  con- 
cerns to  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
ideal  university  is  the  training-place  of 
the  wisest,  strongest,  and  best  men.  Such 
a university  Harvard  aspires  to  become. 
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BY  J.  D.  JERROLD  KELLEY,  U.S.N. 


I. 

*Oget  the  mar- 
row out  of 
yachting  requires 
leisure,  patience, 
and  money.  In 
boats  there  is  a 
wide  liberty  of 
choice,  and  type 
and  rig  are  always 
a question  of  in- 
tention. An  ideal 
cruiser  may  be 
built,  and,  so  far 
as  the  inexact  sci- 
ence of  naval  ar- 
chitecture permits, 
a capital  racer  be 
designed,  but  the 
best  qualities  of 
both  can  never  be 
combined,  because 
of  the  compro- 
mises required  by 
extreme  develop- 
ment in  any  sin- 
gle direction. 

Then,  too,  the 
environment  of 
the  yachtsman  limits  his  liberty  as  much, 
perhaps,  as  his  theory  of  the  sport.  He 
may  elect  to  cruise  or  to  race ; to  take  his 
outing  within  our  peaceful  waters  or  off 
stormier  coasts.  He  may  be  bitten  by 
the  tarantula  of  matches,  be  possessed  of 
the  fury  of  mug-liunting.  There  are  own- 
ers, generally  elder  brethren  of  the  guild, 
who  distil  their  sailing  elixir  from  sedate 
potterings  coastwise.  These  are  eager 
only  for  fine  weather,  night  anchorages, 
and  capable  stewards.  These  are  content 
to  skim  blue  waters  peacefully,  and  to 
gain  occasional  cups  or  sweepstakes  in 
amiable  contests  with  similar,  easy-going 
ships.  Others  struggle  till  they  bleed  by 
the  seven  veins  for  prizes  and  squadron 
trophies;  and  when  the  cruise  is  done, 
and  the  mugs  have  escaped  them,  they 
diminish  their  rigs  from  clew  to  earing, 
and  for  the  fag-end  of  the  season  seek 
consolation  in  waters  eastward. 

But  whatever  you  may  do,  he  sure 
that  the  best  possibilities  of  yachting  are 
found  mainly  in  such  boats  of  a good  size 
as  have  not  had  their  safety  and  comfort 
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sacrificed  to  speed.  For  all-around  plea- 
sure the  usual  small  boat  is  no  better 
than  a harness  cask;  but  if  the  yachts- 
man has  had  a sea  training,  or  has  been 
long  enough  on  the  water  to  accept  its 
moods,  its  wiles,  and  tricks  with  philoso- 
phy, he  can  get  out  of  small  deep  boats  a 
world  of  profitable  enjoyment.  For  these 
unite  comfort,  safety,  and  speed  in  a high 
degree,  and  when  properly  handled  re- 
turn a very  great  deal  for  the  money  ex- 
pended. 

If,  however,  the  yachtsman  pins  his 
faith  to  a type  which  is  more  nearly 
American  in  essential  ideas,  he  will  find 
that  a well-found  ship  costs  much  to  build, 
more  to  keep  going,  and  when  no  longer 
wanted,  sells  for  a song.  The  leisure  of 
the  man  really  fond  of  the  water  and  em- 
barked for  pleasure  ought  to  be  unvexed, 
abundant;  a holiday  free  from  discordant 
interruptions,  independent  of  wind  and 
tide,  careless  of  calm  and  current  drifting 
him  miles  to  leeward  of  his  port.  His 
patience  must  smile  life’s  little  miseries 
afloat  into  the  limbo  of  indifference;  must 
be  such  as  blinks  at  impositions  with  the 
blindness  of  angels.  And  the  money! 
Ah!  the  coin  of  the  realm.  Put  money 
in  your  purse,  sweet  sirs;  put  money  in 
your  purse  when  you  go  a-yachting.  It 
cannot  be  little  nor  doled  grudgingly;  it 
may  be  like  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  and 
flow  as  freely  as  the  waters  of  the  salt  sea. 

A horse  may  or  may  not  eat  his  head 
off  in  a year,  but,  like  the  torch-bearing 
Arab  and  his  brothers,  a yacht  can  bolt 
itself  from  truck  to  keelson,  from  knight- 
head  to  stern-post,  in  a season.  Time 
happily  was  when  regattas  and  cruises 
were  shared  by  men  able  to  spend  every 
summer  a far-reaching  thousand  dollars 
or  two,  but  those  were  the  days  of  wam- 
pum and  civic  crudeness,  and  such  chances 
linger  no  more  in  the  nests  of  yachting 
years. 

There  are  men  of  idleness,  wise  and 
wary  in  experience,  with  treasuries  not  so 
deep  as  a well  nor  so  wide  as  a church 
door,  who  sail  the  year  around,  or,  in 
their  hardest  luck,  for  many  days  in  ev- 
ery season.  But  these  are  the  masters, 
the  iliuminati;  theirs  is  genius,  and  this 
a gift  coming  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
with  its  magic  sealed  save  to  the  adept. 
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rtm  rtwm  axo  «l«  Htfckv.jtofr  gdl  btffmv 

fwil«&  vthicft  rfH  our  Mr*  S'lWit 

Tlnh:  Btztm  wk  ibc  ft. ;’ j i’ jgfaeit: 

I vrojulfrr  boyr-  M»#y  <b>  -itr-so  wall/jso  lipJKUi^ 
graeefuUy /.  Company , F.veiy  «i  dr*».Ti’?>»'\s  tW  first 

’OflkP.-fs.  nv&hiiy  of  Uj.iv mahout aiul  jib  Conondaii  ruV'\  j|  hiatati  for*.  £KKt  W* 
&tt»i  maibsail.  .who bbv^  irmtber  time  (wmi;  the  Ami  hi*  bmlh«5rt  hhai 

■iiodp.  doi U to  snarcv^t^ai  pxi  mvc1  boh  ^u*Ty  Malory  tiu>  DuJnv  <>f  Ydvk-  Ttb* 

idayB,  vrhb^^4.^|»vj(^  :nyt>r*  .With  fedm  to 

ajtitt i rig  and  pc^v fcei  i-jHtyj I we*  o*vJ,  Jiio]  the  it  £oiiig*  hut 

w{  V fivr.ry  Ivu rtfeo . t h air • ^;ktebivtt.t*iSs; ; fio\V • ' $«.VimJ  tdakvs  *‘vtUrbo»&.  steAr* 

enter  wad  Fwm  jAg  hUA^i?;  1m  befog  ^bda^l 

‘Sa^5fV.;  With  Of&te  aorf  b>KlA.:',- 

aorioo  Atlniirat  erf  Bh*$  d&r&$  $)i  • tfev  • ^jbi^-f^j^i^  mffoJ*?  cotiipa hy>  TAttf 

v:aM*vn  half  ciaudo;*!  hi  g$rl>  ao*.5  U.-.s  .*>of  » dit  any  jN$fe  L«U?  the 
iioLr«*  &»  *Uvm\  xn.  normally  BuL  5cotf  Kh»g,  an  ov.^r  mw*r  lacks  for . divtfrs 
•05  ifey1  irOftyv  theirs  arfc  “4>Wt '. : .. c^mnjoo^.  'Even  it) 
th$N p-&rfc ^ tb^  kick^  unit  ool  Aik  •ba'peiieer;  • jtntr  vW£  •.£$$  1>?  loucsoroe*'  <4*  a 

Of  f'htv  /'.  ■ ‘ . . • • 'A  •>•  V:;,v  I?’ ; A>,;v  ?:,V’  .-  :>  •■'/■'.  :A^.'  • ■••*  >:' 

’f'lHfb*  1‘bn.  ii>  ‘'attd: • • Ao»-l  thi&iA  forttvn^tft^ :it:iiherwi$>> vlr&l 

4i^  4?^ry  . . ‘nu\tkid- 

Ciii$  4fi| ^iod  th^o  • , .^ 

-siiiA ^ y>- W-sirii  ttjXiS  Aly ?y t;  jainl..  At?’? ,':.;y; A H .jtiud reci- 
te kAw-  tlW-  but  tjtoihy^  cufjeti  ..ibtd 

of  -4r  :ib.^  dyliviiy,  %"  ibi^.giAidb8; &to&  iokd/jtr  'vrf  inx^ 

: ;i^dAir ; ^ of  r^y  it l ^; > ^ ^YT^r ’"h  f« v^trt \ vrt > wVi 

i-miiberf.  To-  \p0$  |»  ioS'  • ••  "m  -^ji-  into  b*rely 

: 'lVJU^-1  6f  bk  guests, 

ai'p:  there  oitlebi^r^  lor  tht? 

yvut^s  a»-e.  If  ity$£  for  tb«  clst^lMui  frfani 

^fot«u.r^  he  IdSMdw  tlWj:  ' jo  pickirr..  for  thtr  $\ri%\ty 
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who  is  big’ll  proof  against  .night .air,  fogs,  ; indenting  the  Long  Island  or  CbunecU- 
*>b«Qres,  and  commissariat.?.  cat  shores. 

'Wtot!#  lucky  dog- ,J4  $be..  Mend  of  .»«.•’ ; iK'hen  t$fe  day  eoene$,  the  jranh'ls  sil- 
oWh*ft * How  oniiUneoial  or  wsulesRlj''-  ready  assembled  await  eagerly  the  umeaV 
useful  he  ■.■mi  lief  A:ud.  luckiest  of  all.'  the  of  the  Coniotodort-,  tot  custom  demands 
favored  one.  ready  with  quips  and.  qwatfrt  that  lie  sbXHiiJd  iljtd  Itis  sqpadmn  gathered. 
finew^tPlKt digi&f  tfMrgwUewtM*  dkst.befow;  sunsei,  mrelv  later,  the  Ma<rfc 

the  mit  yay  - ^ffusiop  i Therft.  old  hull  wjth  the  bltte  flag  at  the  fawn  wVMudit 
man,  there,  ist  ytnii  card  -clinched  «»vor  the 

- Wheitev'sr  yov  <. 

Sail  a 

eirerheT»ayhfi~-and  we'll  all  have  adrenlv  / ,! 

cm  it  now  - Steward  Wriasr glassy !?'  -A  b :•  f.  }, 

^wnipi-  hvfcwi  is  the  star  of  studs  ?>■  jj  / *.•/  • < 

being,  and  3 do  not  know  hut  I Ur-i 

IiettOr  l^eglri  itgAifv  ^d  say  that  u*r  y 

choicest  possibilities  »f  yatdiUog  •-:•(•  / 

give/,  Mil\  fl  tll'W  wilirf’OIl  d / 

low’s  boat  and  tnoBey.  '§  — -* 


The  yachting  season  opens  tiptm 
Decoration  Day,  ami  the  regattas  mu 
well,  into  dune  Mindless  nf 
iheuwrerhthiiyindsjiiulhalaiy 
cities  of  this  .thtyu&v  the  clht^s  ’ 

urge  Uteir  roiefet  thto  ..  ..  Mi’  . 

or  quite  us  »f&nlaave them  to  . y;,.... 

drift  aroutw.1  an  inside r>>ur.-’e.  (SesS 

The  even  to  <are  al  ways.  iuter.  ’ ; ;i:'  . 
esting  at  the;.ahtft,  astd  ,hay«t.  ' i 

& semimetunl  btfeg^Kg  m 

each  year  in imlnees  the  rose--  w 

bud  eraft.,  if  f may  borrow  '*< ->j 

thi*  poef.ifi  adjwtiye  from  the  '^(JR 

,ob>'Oti|*‘fers  of  StjOiety  sqialh  jw 

• fc^tv ; Ef  it]i.!toia5t;ie  Mends  of  j£5 

both  sestes  crowd  the  club  ,.--s 

i«team*yrs  to  the  guards,  a»id 
Sjhorihl  the  race  be  linKlitnl  he/ 
tweeu  luncheon  and  diuner, 
applaud  tin:'  ru-t'.TS  with  joy 
as  boundless  and  with  hearts 
as  free  as  the  bide,  sea  mi  care- 
fully achideij,  ;yd:,;.  vvy.  <*•_ 

.Aft©?  this  dteys  parade  m 
dim*,  jjothmg^iiyiml.  tmthevs  •%;H,‘:.;fy-> 
the  yuehtsiuUn.  ami  im  may 
steam  Mr  Snil  or  He  ;»i  un-chpr,  as  his  faoey 
wills.  But  »s  iitihu  ito  bur  July  and  wirj  v 
Aiighsit,  tihuh  ilowtf  the  ibroitie. 
and  giyifj  e»s»f  for  repoirs  and  nihag*  thn 
tnarliinery  of  itUntoy^iiiiJiiHg.,  tli«  <;lnW 
are  Aumnuuled  U)  a Wtuigirynu*  for  th# 
annua.!  nmisr;.  This  meeting  -ts  al  witty*, 
appointed.,  for  wtrt«  fsevtjsjd  harlyiri 
the  r*iub»  obmtf  New  York  itsuafiy  ;^e-- 
lectixsg  One  of  this  -pibaeanir  roailat^ad^ 
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nv>>v?^  .Q'wiitii, 
the  Oif 

• it  :’t;vf*k«*U  ; a Mi] 

fcnii J*d  ui^ii<hig’l  the  ' ^vTie^B  i nlu 

0f$e$y: i\i$  4iTiihor  1^/i  jilting^ 

^antr  .ri.w^v^mm  ilie 

mibihzA,  il&hiretovil 

iiiK>  ^r>d  1>muh  Si-v-i'. 

s»ho  idle-5riii  in  ipite  the  ritiilff-jg 
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foe  Vie  poet  tune- 
fully  sings.  The 
green  shores,  the 
nvei\  the  beacoued 
ledges  and  buoyed 
reefs,  the  light  house 
on  the  spit,  the  sum- 
mer homes* the  dull 
dead  seaport, all  slip 
helplessly  into  the 
Powder  Fog,  and 
for  a time  are  lost 
on  a 6mnd  Bank 
of  its  making. 

After  the  Com- 
modore returns  the 
salute  ; with  his 
port  guu,  the  vapor 
blows  down  the 
wind,  and  the  hulls 
—mainly  black  and 
white,  with  always 
a touch  of  gold  and 
the  sheen  of  bright 
work  somewhere— 
from  the 


emerge 

gray  after-haze.  The 
ensigns  flap  into  dis 
tiuctness  of  color* 

and  clinking  of  her  straightening  chain;  the  tracery  of  gear  and  spars  is  silhouetted 
and  at  last  brings  up  with  a jerk  that  against  the  greenery  ashore,  and  the  squad- 
tautens  the  cable  viciously  from  shackle  ron  drifts  against  the  blue  above,  and  floats 
to  hawse-pipe.  The  lower  booms  swing  double— swan  and  shadow— in  the  blue 
out  to  the  cheery  piping  of  a boVo's  wins-  below. 

tie,  and  are  squared,  lift  and  guy,  with  a You  may  count  this  gentleman's  park 
nicety  dividing  west  and  sou’ west  sides;  of  masts  intershofc  with  steamers'  funnels 
a jet  of  smoke  darts  from  the  starboard  until  your  eyes  and  fingers  can  no  longer 
gun-port,  a resounding  echo  grumbles  hill-  reckou,  and  you  will  not  enumerate  the 
ward,  and  as  the  Commodore  makes  his  half  of  it.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  lost  in 
finest  bow  from  the  bridge,  the  world  may  profitable  revery  wheu  you  come  to  mea- 
know  the  tryst  Ims  been  kept,  and  the  sure  what  these  hundred  and  odd  boats 
mating  of  fltfgf  and  pennant  has  been  sa-  represent,  for  they  are  the  tiles  of  a small 
luted  decorously.  battalion  in  the  army  of  workers  that  have 

Then  the  expected.,  the-  inevitable  fob  conquered  the  material  They  meaui  fruit- 
less. It  is  a sulphurous,  brain-cracking  ful  energy,  luck  nearly  always,  often  vie- 
paixlnnomi.itu.  lory  oxw  tremendous  odds.  Here  are 

Yurhts,  big  ami  little,  steamers,  schoou-  ripened  the  luxuries  which  we  all  think 
era,  sloops,  and  cutters  bang  to  starboard  wo  deserve  as  well  as  our  neighbor*  and 
and  to  port;  bang  ahead,  lo  windward  and  could  enjoy  so  much  better.  Here  is  the 
to  lee,  and  with  a welcoming  fusillade  Outward  evidence  of  ease  and  freedom,  of 
that  drives  all  the  joy  out  of  life,  all  the  plenty  in  a world  where  most  of  us  have 
peace  from  sen  and  shore.  Smoke,  chok-  to  light  so  hard  for  other  things  than 
iitg  fumes,  the  misery  of  villanous  salt-  cakes  and  ale  and  ginger  hot  i’  the  mouth 
pet re.  of  ht^m-breaLimj:  clamor,  are  every-  too. 

where.  Powder  clouds,  flame -slit-led.  roll  It  is  the  luxury  of  life  open  to  the  ad- 

upon  the  wafer,  and  soar  till  a silvery  measurement  of  alb  and  with  the  merit 
eclipse  shuts  out  the  hulls  and  spars,  and  that,  though  it  may  be  hedged  in*  it  can- 
even4’ the  topmast  truck,  where  Hew  the  not  be  debased  by  money.  Amateurs  must 
burgee  with  the  held  of ' blue,*' .afe  the  always  control  it;  it  will  ever  be  the  one 
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.•Spcifft : j>it0.'  whfc)'*  • -3is& .-imf  • viaf .•  ibfe- . plnMiicire  eralT  »uil  just  be* 

• bg&t  at**!  piir-;  for^sixuset  her  twgleK  ^ooucl  the  cail  far 

■pme*  ’J^XKl  tbi*  is  U Vtftu&s  tram  reti^iaL;  • ^Tb^vy^lxt^'bH’ti'  nkitid  Uj  eusigtifc 

.Vita  $e#.  With  &tt'  . ^ttlmlye’wsis,  to  and.  'n'01i$;.'clmr.  tint** 

! *i  • h.  UU  the  least  sel  fish  of  ring  ‘ musically. , ;,£i$ra  .sink  skswjy  Aaad 

$ci  je&Xm*  fraphftjg  wU*t£  lightfe  :-$lhtotxL<&  fl.ke  glowwftmut 

surly  keeper  gaarite  Uw  fckie&  The  c*k<\$ 

}Mott  yon  freely  ami  ojieiily  $6 if  otilered  tfe  sui*  •.  Wwefet‘-.;^ett^4  &iv : fchfe 

for  your  pirns  are  . it'fc&h  b^Vv^eeavvitbovit  sftmlotvs  deepen ifi  thb  gjw;iiery  osi  (iite 
asking*  For  long xtyy&nA  flown  the  tide,  sbaatitig  &'rir6Wtt;i&*. 

the  fit  ibo  ri  \?ei*  Uie  spar*  ran  be  f^m  coJM#  &£ql 

^nji^cL Vtlijk  to  thfe  ^ir^atiimgr  wake-.  i# 

iug,.  ifur  .jsUfcpJie.w3^  her  iloftL  &Vj4fmrd$fc,  of  ffeftli y fi^r  in  th^  * 

•Fwn>  ilm  ixpffyr  Itarhev  to  ib»,  vglp  :ttfm  mt%$  f$w;i  f^yec&srte  ^XW^'O^Sm 

at  H>r  >>  • niuo\  11ns  iiov^n’-i  nrcmUV,  ilm  galley  .;  echoes  of  oa/ckeoiog  W** 

>vt t*j  1 1»  v-  ebb  and  ifyw  five;) 

* 

OV*:  v i}u?  $£  'S):<'*:  *$&$U  ‘At  *h^C..  iW 
P^iyy  M Ok:  *mfokhtt£  viusk  *):»i.i*rU  the 

Bui  i h>‘  : .it/uv;  ^ broken  by  a *:Uvwiifp 

■■i'-L.Sp-O \ ■ hait  from'  b#}<i\v  r.y"  /'  ''  -.  ’V~:;  y. 

. . ■ ‘*  Lin  dbbk  ih^tyi  you  ^ilor  -men  : -M 

:^v--  ■ l<^ed  'and.  ot:be.r^Jise.!/  Hoav-  a opok^ 

-f,e  “u]o  httle  o»e  — 'how 

— V‘ A:ubj  /i  £«;k  j^\.>t  IK'Cv' 

^ ilwv  r.ouid  ib  rOi<:viwv\\s  n uoan- 

if  > . ' S ^ li  sh.»idyaant  .you  are 

f iftw.' ■!'  f always  iurngi  v , tf  not  t.hir^' 


for  evtM'y 

comntion  s) itu'fivi ><«  tbe  bd^  of  ftXjVH- ft 
'aot  ^vtitiugs.  or  frotii 

dec5fe;:'^' ::^Dt  s?ee  cofnu^  aliiuibgr 
fo  1.1  iw  [ m ily>;  feiviele;  of  shaded  lamps; 
aucl  -'Ukijim  gWmitig  with  ami  '^il-. 

ver.  .•• . .’Nimblit  bark  and  tIU  .fmru 

starboard  *o  jaua.  and  irom  pM'i.  H.  ^Urr- 
r v f *i Uei  ^.o dl  \y 1 1 hr 

a.Huoed  to  Ihjoid-  h.artoMiiih?*.,  you  la mv 
, I raip  ^ ro/Jn>se^  ;tho  tyt 

cx>vfe';^udd£-tV^  >Vi  i jt  ft- 

hifr  &<vp$y  ■ • ■ •:■ . ' .; ' ’,* . ’ '\  *-‘  ’ ';.  ' •■'"V' . b.  ■ ’ ; i ' 
•I 4 :6i\s t( J Vfg‘,'bjfVo.tv  for  Iftniiyv 
are  :und  boartli  kro  »|>rea^3 ; a?id . 

a$  ieay/^  tlb*  amt  the 

^kies  .o'*,  a glory  of  ; { h»r  iktH  l|  fftlM*? 

tliftd  / i;j>: . : v^V^4f^ : ; .^vi i J a4vfe:ifb  witli  liglttfc 
^yamljig : f vopi  • dedk  - i i ^fiido  y$S;  ;' 

||? ‘z-  you  uyo  [ 

3 * ; a t ^ 

A\v)  :rvfomm£  iXi 

:t>£:  tl,^' ' i*10  h Kf,  mow?. 


s^uadrmi  rides  to  fbe 

^ieh  ns  prmlmu'fc  '^’nd  m iUO 

fl‘i  • ’ ‘ *••  »o  ii^bt  y*ri<  :a;i*  m*%rk'  il.s 
: '!:-;  -.  >-eoaV.v;si*d  vao:  yaai-b/d  -by 
:J>'  'feiri'biOS 

tin'-  pq}  $ t 

jQ^stS  of v^r;  to.^4k >lvo ve  1>ib' 


■ Oue  ,/rf  ^te<i  trojbt  fre-- 

»|avf,rl;\  n\iu'.:.h  ••  o-o  oi  tutn  oilrne^s,  is, 
•*\yit;.:  -om-  all  UiH  cost  f\  The  ans  stei 
o:  v**.-t  iOii*irv<:.?  and  vapitfi  In  the 
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THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  YACHTING. 


beginning n(  tilings  a.  yacht  is  aj'wsy.s  am  >-;m  w-ciy-h  <be-  pvt-suiKtl  elements,  the  mv.- 
exjtrcssion  of  its  owner's  individuality,  a-  . yieranietit  ofjjf*'  owner  his  scale  ..f  liv- 
Wiui<»s  to.  his  opportunities.  ••Del  ween  msr.  to-  cxKmt.of  his  hospitality.  iiu-  hot;- 
any  two  bouts.  even  those  equipped  oiul  ostv  .■.•!  his  servants,  the  watch  iulm\<s  m 
sailed  uuilei' siiijilar  possiiiiiiti.-;-,  sharfffi-  v/i-oj -><••. I the  work  to  he  ».loirf}~-fo|»  racing 
contrast*  -exist  Ultttv  within  Urn  name  oven  eosts  moit-  Hiuu  mri.niug? 
ers  hoiiRA  ashore.  Tim  element  of  .rosi  Here  at  anchor,;  buy  exam;d>  are  two 
must  ahVivy.s.  (lime fore,  bn  au  duUviihiAt  steamers,  one  a family  ?Ui}i.  iln»  *>t,b*r 


fuels.  An  outsider  tony  hit  ..tul  miss  all  any-  tutvtgfddc-  ’.vao.-rs  of  the  worhl.  The 
nr  on  ml  it.  hitting  perhaps  rather  closely  annual  mv.  pc  mil  to  res  are  v*ry  great.  hot 
hi  the  Wukdy  divergent  e&ses  of  boats  the  returns  in  comfort  and  anUtseltiCnt 
sailed  oil  her  with  an  absurd  hung  and  ;»n-i  justify  them,  for  both  boat,*?  are 
spigot  Javi&hoeSiS  or  with  a jfot^ioaVi<m3fn -nearly  always  in  commissipn. 
ness.  The  first  cost  of  a craft,  the  norm  The  former  has  on  deck  tlm*e  -sheet 
her  of  lier  crew..  their  wages,  rations,  ;<ml  houses,  leak  sheathed  and  maiioefuiy- 
nnifomjs.  the  jimhahle repfniW  insurance.  bnlid:;  in  the  forward  ope  is  a smokoim 
i n {meet,  anti  jinviii.al  de.preeiutioji  rh*;  room,  fpnmhtul  'with  divans  a i *< i tabic., 
length  of  the  eeus>>n  — all  these  tV-toes  aptl  so  framed  lvitii  plate  giass  a .n.So., ... 
may  he  treated  uUelHgentiy.  . Om  who  l«.  give  an  uninterrupted  view  » local 


‘qu^ti^n ; |>vobJeni  mu  .solvw 

i!  ihe  cruiser  bt  & 'btwhdor  1 .vi'.h'  he 

ffi*  1 fliO  U.ilkl't/  1 k £ 4T*  | \ ij  %2?  ♦ i'V  ( V4  C-^*  \ 't  • i?  ■ T*#i 

[‘Wig  to  ; 

OUi  VN-  UV  41  f * ft  J I u m il  \ V^Luy^Vr  ft*  lit 

one  person  who  i;<  in  possession  itf.Hf* 

v tUv  * v4  j .A  Urst.  lii 

«v  wej i foirnd . mill  are  fit  for  ;§*jh 

«1KI. 
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and  tm  end i .beau?:  A hair  i Id.y ai<e  a ehai'i-  -aud  salt  . 'vfuit-t'. .;  Kk-etric  he'll*  and  in 
rAoii*  «»nV  cabin :Ki ^ Ijetwma Arlwch  » ttaWiJe&ceiit  lkhj/p»  nre  ai  ttokunand,  and 
vestibule  and  .*ar**c*d  oak  siaiiHvjty  load  through  u 'okie  fimmt'd,  jwHsfaed  »ir  port 
beioW ttv  the  Ssalbon  nod ok  net* ’#  .rjunf t«wV;.  d|SLV.^}i'c«iiiMg;  ine?i*ure  of.  sea  and  sky  is  se- 
The  smIouii  is  tkivi  y >>m-  foot  wide  and  own'd.  A 'nursery  nineteen  foot  )oog,ele%>' 
.aighieedi  long;  its  31**00  ifr  special 

hard'vwads,  and.  •; ' JUt  ibis  wwfiteeofilated  ariom- 

waiusfvno*!  atvd  »v'ji.h  polished  :«iy  ,>u  .shipboard  a child’s  bctnb  is  built 

uayi th  .woods.  ;#it& enamel  liter  in>o;i  fbe  Anop.:  • Beneath  this, 

sliding  snugly  out-board  ui 
tile  daylimfeoj&n  am-ae’is  feed  ? 
/ ibis  can  be  extended  0*  such 

■J‘  , a distance  at  night  tjiat 

/ . 1 should  tbe  child  be  thrown. 

f out  in  bad  weather  by  a lurch 

■,'  ‘ / ' or  roll,  it  will  land  safely 

ft' )?  : -.$g^h-  rf  \ on  the  mattress  below  or 

' ^ Vu 

^ gives  ^ access  to  the  "store- 


may 

thw  be  called  ."'  hygieuit*.’' 
as  it  is  in  every  sense  on  tbe, 
temf.  These  fjHarters.  with 
llitg  imeu  ciami&,  clothtes 

lodters,  Pij  tfri-roumK,  »ud  a 
gtess.  armory,  occupy  the 
sjiiuite  in  the  centre  of  the 
ship  between  theihte  winer- 
compart  mont.  whe?# 
ihtvgrevf  iteeiachjWJjty 
liltu'i  the  forward  bulkhead  of 
the  Wucr-room , v here  the 
oust!  - heat-etrs  and  titsntien 
smoke  siternptitiously  the 

jetotlotlL';  hill  pt;3tetm?iog 
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DINNER  IN  THE  CABIN. 


Iu  the  second  steamer,  the  smokings  ncr  of  odd  marine  animals  ° swimming 
room  is  of  oak.  the  wainscoting  and  ceil-  about  in  this  immovable  sea  with  trailing 
mg  are  built  of  artistically  pauelled  ma*  golden  w akes,"  as  the  reporter  from  whom 
hogany,  and  the  furniture  is  upholster*  I borrow  the  description  joyfully  reeo&fo. 
ed  in  olive-green  plush.  Heavy  plate-  Every  nook  uud  corner  is  crowded  with 
glass  windows  give  a view  half-way  the  artistic  fruits  of  taste,  travel,  and 
around  the  horizon,  and  if  any  one  knows  money.  A carved  cherry  bedstead,  ehif- 
a better  place  to  smoke  a cigar  at  anchor  fonnier,  wardrobe,  and  wash  stand  form 
or  under  way,  let  him  stand  and  deliver,  the  permanent  furniture  of  the  owner's 
Abaft  this  is  the  chart  room,  flanked  by  a room  ; its  walls  are  covered  with  flow- 
carved  stairway  leading  below.  In  the  ered  chintz,  and  the  door  is  panelled  and 
saloon,  brass  chandeliers,  decorated  in  the  fitted  with  mirrors.  In  the  ladies’ saloon 
Persian  style,  hang  clear  of  a skylight  forward  the  wainscoting  is  moulded  into 
colored  iu  harmony  with  the  general  squares*  and  the  sides  are  draped  with  ore- 
treatment.  The  mantel,  panelled  in  carved  tonne;  bevelled  mirrors  are  let  into  the 
old  English  oak,  is  supported  by  dolphins,  doors  arid  cabinets  ; and  there  are  crystal 
and  the  nickel  grate  is  fitted  in  a recess  chandeliers  in  bronze  framings,  and  brass 
tiled  with  blue  arid  silver.  The  bevelled  side  lamps  fitted  for  use  with  oil  or  elec- 
glass  doors  of  the  bookcases  flame  with  tricity.  The  floor  is  laid  iu  highly  polish- 
prismatic  colors  ; the  wainscoting  is  ed  hard-woods,  ami  in  an  angle  stands  an 
sheathed  with  mahogany  and  cherry,  ami  upright  piano,  framed  and  carved  in  har- 
the  walls  are  of  dark  blue  lincrusia,  fig-  mony  with  the  other  furniture  of  the 
ured  into  squares,  and  ornamented  and  room.  The  crew  have  comfortable  quur 
intertwined  by  golden  thistles.  The  ceil-  ters  forward,  number  over  fifty,  and  are 
ing  is  tinted  ocean  blue,  with  all  man*  given  employment  the  year  around 
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Thv-w  siltrhf wkwrla- -v ■•?'  »s«‘-  t '<*'  • tVf  r-cews  varying  f n.*t'rt  M*rHv  to  fifty 

Um  yri^ries  from 

\ •'•*>*)>.  &*h!  Urwjjfii  i»,v<  )i>r\:<."(  : w pi  •*  • » V.  ; *’>*><>  1m  m « i*I  i|  ( tv?o  yao}u>  of 

! t</ r / b 1 i t ' • T Jf» j ^ ' juiftl , *i^jnb<*4  ’ % &tt£fctit*r  writer, 

ii:pVj; J J£^ W-i«o  <P*w  ffe  ^Uii^ v Hmi'*t\\  cost  was 

toatfnmUWi :'i« ^ ^-'.lig^wrwi  tit . f ]l 5^;W>  .4***1 "in  an  to; 

llie  ivtjuir, up .tfi  ijri*  jiftr jj^ china,  Iat>4 w ■.'■» made  thw 
.»:ii>v  • m>‘  ij  ;i  • •:,;>  w-  »<#-.;  n .’wl  in  vi.vwm,  aronnti  i\ti  world.  iliv  expense  for 

vw-m  way  *?•{  * . ;»!<>;  i i’< 1 f 1 1 nt’M.U:a  ilw'  ,V."<*  m'c’iin/'  ^IIW  \ yv  v;M(i  to  Il^vc 

o'j^Vt'  $i-M<  ;, *’ ix;^ ‘ • • Lcaviujr 

p>tMio>*  Wk  «‘>  v n wtur  v \ \yri..r  i^^y-j|>t4;-li.5rU i ug  :>>  a fair 

t’T  ' h:>M>  b*.  to.ylMsf  V»  tjjr  m!;isn 

jf*c|  "to feygil*  .iti  v^'icb;  :;jii^lnt|l,ra'  v:i«U  ’iti^tiritig  from 

a lo  fey ' i } VXv*  ;. .«>> 4 e»*.  1m’h£«1  mi.  ibctt -wV . gfcr 

Ui  Ifngih  to4 ■. - ui^Sti'ttiJhy" ‘ 

oiiP-  ‘U+v&tw.  ft*Sh  ttrek 

lr$>  $tl;W0.  lii'  tijc*  h\r ;tirtMY#i.fr:.  htij>)ii$v  ,'%ri$i£6&%  ton!  pjkvt,  $$$*>;  *oa% 
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♦200;  repairs,  deck  storey  ' engine-  room  wind,  and  3 11  hands  are  too  bo#  with 
supplies,  uniforms  f&KH  ^380;  the  play  of  krtife  and  fork,  #dd  eAmking; 

commissi  Jayirtg'  apy$#$*0 ; total  cup  to  heed  the  reckoning.  These  dip- 

for  live  months,  §10,000.-  If  to  this  be  nera  always  Invve-'a-'^eSt  of  their  ow ft.  | 
added  what  it  costs  for  the  cabin  outiit  flavor  of  the  umisual,  due  to  the  novel 
without  the  delusion  that  you  are  saving ty  of  the  scene,  jt-iie'-' appetite,  and  the  nn- 
so  much 'on  your  shore  expenses-- for  in  cpniined  joy  of  the  louse  sailor  Leg%  for 
the  long-run  you  never  do— it  will  be  it  is  heresy  Uj  dplf  tlu\se  sa  w \vhvn  dm- 
seen  Ihat  it  costs  a pretty  pen uy  for  the  mg  with  the  CpTUmodore.  or  when  tfc  is 
sport  tacitly  understood  to  be  rmfu irt*d  mi  a few 

There  'fa  hot  n very  gmifc  diffemiec,  of  the  larger  boab.  The  provej  b ijj ai  m- 
save  for  coal  in'  the  rounihg  expenses  of  mug  men  never  dress  for  dinner  Is  found 
a stehrner  nod  a sailing  emft.  Indeed,  on  m prod  tab  it*  by  .the  'cruisers  as  to  make 
similar  dfajduetineum.  Urn  larger ^ylmoners  the  eu xum\  practically  general; 
often  eo*L  oion1  to  keep  up,  ; So fnr  us  the  When  you  g<*  tm  deck  for  th$  coffee 

smaller schooner*  and  sloops-  go„  51  is  an  ami  cigars  ami  the  chusse.  .which*  as  Yoly 
axhim  ihat  you  ahvsiys  spend 
nuvre  than  -ybujr  Ii&ye  allowed..  ^ 

One  owner  of  n sloop,  whoso 
experience  I-  not  rsvepiippaix 
trail that , When  l;m  bad 
ipi  tljt  • /idilp iM&j  ; y K •*  v-y;'^y*dd,’ 

hoped  to  get  her  hito  die  water  Vr:  y 
$5000 hot  1>V.  the.  trine  : 
saiis  were  berit  & rid  he-  was 
ready  to  cruise,  hm  tohd 

His  first  season  cost-  him 

more ; but  frhmlipt  own  my  .fySiv 

counts  it  i£  ea^f  to  sen  die  cab-  fjjBm/ 

i h was  run  cartdtif^l^  lan  d l do  HHPS 

lit  ttbn, ; 8§r  Jb 

next  year  1ft*  hfc  ydidyt  jm  W 

hauled  out  by  the  fetjflid' ; ^ m?  ^ 

yr  for  un  cxufnitiutiotif  ftrul  d v ‘?v  |4  j | 

tboifgb  tiie  saibug'ina^icv  bad  *’fi  VffflrP 

tujktjti  jgofkl  dan;  of 

for  a >phm  h<m*  -.md  r t- w.<r.;  .^4^. ; f : 

there  ;W»s  heaVdy  lifKiil 
A new  mainsail  and  other  sjuI  ' v 

maklOgjohs  $pg|  another  $1000.  • ' 

and  before  fp£  griLlhe  rigger  but 
df  ift£  hwt  thyre  was  a baud 

■ ipi 

iMund  *>f  $200,  AibigiUhcr  hc 
<-ft?  idu&r  ti  for  . 

the  sccojid^ ^ in  a boat  - - 

under  sixty  feet  on  the  wufur 

Viiicy  itvei'iigcd  pvr^hVykd'pd  :;]1||| 

it  inuKt  be  added  that  iir*  wh^  S 
nnt  a Job  any  Rn  w 


But  \&  fix?  i^pfUise  what  it 
may  v blaek  t»hfu  tltroWU  t« 
caisi  4«d^^b  s ;^uv4 
^iid  grids  at  anyfeast 
to-  night.  the 

itay  arc*  h bailed  down  Ok^ 
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Ukijf  ?iwd  of  Admiral  IfvngV  shooting.  if, 
i,.  ■'.t'-jtirug'e  ilK;  *>^ ;»•  i-s.  lights  an>  twin- 
kltog ■o>vf4‘f  v/hetv:,  A«i  soim  ias  jtbe 

has  fully  shrputisd  the  water, tfaW  s?ky 
is  jiuildculy  aJlore  wilfi  ii  -eofrfwfl^ 

iuiii  In  a 1no.01e.t1f  Roman  teoudtfisaiid 
fires  flame  and  wkii>;  from  dtv*ks  ami  fig* 
gi  ng,  an  d,  Ob. iu lam terna  lt?.su<oji  gmi' 
and  Htfijili  aWh  spatisthh  tlmg- 

ship  froia  RttjtH  to  stor'd- juiat,  ihc  night  is 
ablate,  and  liere  and  thews  th  rough  the 
bright  colon  »t£  «>f  Swinging  lanterns  the 
sh&rp  semti'ilaiioiiA  of  wc  and  irieandns- 
Ottril  tamps 

with  points  of  silvery-  white.  A thou- 
saiid  reflections  shimmer  in  the  water, 
and  from  life  shores^  as  the  wind  serves, 
tin*  music  of  a band  drifts  over  tlx?  tide- 
way, ‘*No  ii«3  .sliip  kct'pirig,  ' criot;  the 
cajdain,  cheerily.  "I  must  report  Ot» 
board  the  Hug  ship,  but  take-  the  haul  and 
striiefe  thte  beach  ih&  r^.st  af  yon  '' 

The  beams  of  .u,  search-light  make  a 
broad  eon*  about  the  gaui^WSy  w»  the 
ca.ptam-.  ro  alongside  in  their  trim  giyo. 


m 


j3Pr: 


fell 

i . iawi' 

gqi-)  apfeitfc* 

IM'  ‘i-ii'iWti  |i;!iil,i. I:'/!1, 

0S  |||p||!jii^ 


\'%A 


jr  ijr 

liSiife 


ajt  fc.uu.*  Bath 


Hv iv  each.  is'recmetl  with  the  eti<i u^l 
tluw  his  uniform,  ami  after  the  meeting:' 
Is  culled  to  order.  the  detail*  ofiW  ruefe# 
^re  discussed,  diui  the  y^r^wimw^  of  hs- 
*rui*r;  is  defined  and  accepted.  Q\u*  s:&u 
readily  that  the*  tuajority  of  the  mvsy 
Ccs  arc  men  of  gjwscimiJy  in  the 

prime  of  irmui<0rid./w  ixh  a few 
here  and  there,  ami.  aihtfrs,  too,  ruddy  and 
strou^  iu  the.  youth  of  old' age.  A fe* 
helutig'  id  nur  leisure  1some  who 

mrise  ibc  year  round,  aud  others  who  *gti 
in "Up  the  |>hni^  tluruig  the  fubi- 

nier  mouths; 

K*  swear  by— who 
Itaye  Wmf  their  of  tfe^.,^ea$  by  runs 

across  l&e  A }t^  >fctO w ^ u<I  ice  and 
kiiluijg  #lllt  wfei* W a*  chasing 
%&n  yip' ;. and  down 

uhOtti'e^-.Knd  -.  ; :3^g*re  hurling 

seas ' of  the 

for£.  •.•'•; v \ .. 

umdon?;  eht^rtjjiURS  the  Mptaihef  until  und 
ni^ht,  though  ,^mr  \>f  the  o\v;ier»  Imv^ 
^arly  to  J(i>Ui  their  guests  viywui«  the  il 
iuminuliau  from  the  s>h<>nf.  Iu  the  old 
ctay«  a halt  was  ^veu  sit  hu 

tel  on  thi?  nijfbt  of  U>e  rrudpxvour-  hu^ 
ha  men  d a i j w /tittle:  utidf  u n d# r ^ i 
proU^st  in  these  . vfil: 

has  licen  <lraiigi5d  ’Fite  vfeaudi^  and 
lawns  one  of  ilir.- 

hwt:  :of‘' ' beadW fdF wilitng  IU 
admit  thup.  cmdd  thwv?  have 

Jweii  fttieh  a ^nadrtu^  md*  mu  .iUuitiin&* 
\;.1idiiv:' >^11^?  ' tf&L'hi&fixsn . After  tiie  ligtits 
1, .uud  : i1:iu/'^h.«ij^rou^-  Uaye 
ii|p^  ;*  t ; > « : v > signal  f«.tr .iheir  fair  con 

nmke  sail 

fer  ji oiu^  a*v  n^uned,  atul  with 

eel » o i s t r* » k c - p u ! I e» i r^rreU'iilly  to  1 1**- 
anctiorage.  : ; ‘Fhe  ^em-ral  uotses  -of  the 

into  u niurmur, 

aiidthv  Ti^hfe  luive  ip  cabin  atul 

torre^.stfr.  TliO  Murt?  h>uk  ix-  hHghtr  so 
m»Ui:  Ain  tb^se  . *v>?jh  to  rfhine  iji 

myriyd^v  n^^er  feriy wo bvhm? ; ^ud  heluVid 
the  f ■&  ••^nwiug-wtKm  i>  dipping..  At 
t uiic^ ‘tih> hroUen  tunefuilyhy 
1 p{  A kiu 'Jrt,  -?*ud  is wiiowiail: by 

i.d.frteh^'  n>ti..'h^u  the  n*ffUtu  uf  ia  30% 
as  yon  pto  xunler  file  ^tertta  Of 
g boht^  yon  gvt  a cliet>ry  gmet 
•ihg  out  Ml ’.the- :,sharhiw  and  from  behind 
the  frtefnflydd^Ee;  4 if  eigai*s  The  night  i» 
too  Jieidiitfui fiur  sJeepiDg,  and  3fou  lounge. 
jmt>  dtclc  fur  #■'  whflfe  ^mulcing  a soothing 
Hut-  ufrer  a .fi'il, 'when  you  have 
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THE  NIUSTCAP. 


clipped  into  pyjama*  and  drained  a night  board  in  that  perfect  plunge  which  makes 
cap  to  dear  the  fog  and  bun  bad  weather,  a new  man  of  you. 

a gentle  drowsiness  steals  upon  you,  and  A>.  the  start  is  to  be  an  early  one,  ev- 
when  eight  tells  ring  out  with  silvery  cry  body  is  astir;  and  by  the  time  coffee 
notes  you  are  sleeping  the  dreamless  sleep  is  finished  and  you  are  on  deck  again, 
of  childhood  in  a cradle  rocked  by  wind  many  of  the  eager  ones  are  making  sail 
arid  wave.  and  shortening  cables,  and  others  have 

^ already  taken  up  a commanding  position 

Briglit  and  early  the  next  morning  you  near  the  starting-point.  After  a while 
awakened  by  the  vvorkingof  the  pump,  the  flag-ship  and  an  accompanying  boat 
the  dashing  of  wain*,  and  the  swishing  of  drop  anchor  at  cither  end  of  all  ini# 
brooms  overhead;  through  the  air  ports  ginary  line,  and  then,  aided  by  a valorous 
steal  the  cool  freah  breeze  and  the  light  hanging  bf  guns  and  a brave  display  of 
of  skies  shitting  from  gray  to  blue  and  signal  flags.  all  the  yachts  cross  over  the 
gold.  Tumbling  out.  you  go  on  dock,  border  in  due  order  and  precedence,  and 
have  a look  at  wind  and  weather  ami  at  hob  footed  for  a competition  where  only  a 
the  hands  washing  down,  and  then  haul-  few  laggards  are  dragging  a penalty  fil- 
ing on  bathing  trunks,  fling  yourself  over-  lowance  behind. 
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A rtxfo  kigh t th i%  when  f>te  xqorri bug  is 
fan*  kefeij.;  Ali;esi|iJ;  stretching  in 
great  wingi  and  irvegnUtHy,  now  a nrass 
of  listing  gleaming  e;»rn;^t  here  a 
group  struggling  as  if  IhMKl-tudimfd -in  a 
battle  to  death,  ami  ihere.  wnh  open  wa- 
ter on  hatlx  .Vules.  the  ■.sloops  ami  cutters' 
rush  for  the  distant  verge...  Next,  like 
fairy  argosies,  dart  over  the  Welcoming" 
waves  the  Kloop^  built  to  defend 

tJie;  mfh  Hoiiiug.  feireiv  tibilui U\ 
eye  unr  keener  to  hreea*  in 

m*y  &eu;  Th&n  :^Y0j&p  tho ^hooitp 
.**}•$]  op  to  iheiyxwbrk.  \i\tk  piiimd 

lu.shops,  ^yerv 

to  tense  stretch,  the  weather  shrouds  taut 
m harp  stri ng*,  il  i e wind  si ngjng*  cheerily 
th rough  the  gear,  and  the  blue  water 
wliitoimg*  into  wedding  blossoms  at  UpV 
bow,  and  carolling  far*  astern  in  a flowery 
vnaze  of  bubbling  foam. 

Tlte  laud,  slip^hy.  t -1  lesmootfl 
tbt?  Sound  into  AllantiC^tp\yar  the 

nicies  ur^  blhe  and  steel  c.  ihy.  srxn  siupes 1 
cti  mbs  h igb |h^t  Aiyou:  erdn 

sev  it  over  the  lone  y;od  of  ;v  big  steamer, 
s even  iKdls—  (whv)  wit)  hr  lhc  pool  of  that 
cbiW*)-  ring  wurmngiyv  ami.  with  clue 

k*  nmde, 

i%?Ai}miion l^yrouroch  1 •'• 

: Whoi  f hpor  igm of  th is  $aomd  businnt , 
pit  one  k nows j but  tt  is  ooivrfed  ami  p ra- 
v Wed  for  In  the  se&  la  w of  all  nation V and 
i s to  hedeiiieduiVd^rthruires}  pomshmeiif. 

The  fleetest,  rush  to  the  vuii',  the  doll 
am)  careless  drop  astern  j -but  *no  matter,, 
for  to  flipper  ahead  aiul  droghen*  behind 
the  scene  unfolds  .'each  moment  a beautiful 
panorama,  jspfyies  anew  that  mvmt  perfect  of 
picltireA  ^ B'lbp.^iling  ufiiiu  filgwatiu'. J1 
When  you  come  an  deck  from  lijudiivii, 
schooners,  sloops,  and  ranges  &i:e  iurer' 
mingled;  hut  if  your  hick  has  been  good 
you  are  al  least  m the  thick  ami  middle  uf 
thfe  fight,  and  can;  note  tfly^u^rne^  the 


intelligence,  the  y^tkiifWn^ 
m Uie  Mice-  for  supremacy  Kymmi  by 
gray  rooks, seamed  with  y ;;^  1 1c# w a o ti  greym 
e hut.  in  the  sunshine;  a lightship  rolls  m 
Urn  vexed  eddies  off  the  reef;  the  flag-ship 
sleeps  tn  the  fOrd  l roht  at  tier  hekl  speed, 
and  fcocm  a gun  rings  nut  ak  the  leader 
dashes  over  t lie  Jitie  amid  the  cheers  t>f the 
hundreds  gathered  to  greet  her, 

■Within  a;day  ot  ty;p  the  jrxip  races; 
are  Hail  ml,  &udywlh&i  hi  J may  them, 

gl>tiil^ting.  ami  then*  gue.si.y  to  go  over 

dl^.:di4'teid«!.  Wh^u  the  |a^t  eyenf 

has  been  derided,  a night  inception  is 
giv^n  on  the  flag  slii fs  to  the  squadron, 
apd  byre  at  .jf$  full  flood  surges  thi*  s<r 
<dul  HfeoC  the  emi$e>  It  j&  eyeryibiug 
Umt  such  an  affair  is  Vjji ^hbre,  WsUlldikd 
and  hjtensitiod  by  tl^e  inherent  possihil- 
-ities*  of  the  scene.  And  what  i\  picture- 
of  fdakesh  The  hrtjlfViddSpk’ 

tnuichy  the  hyaiitifuj  iUiunmations ; the 
mnsic;  the  view  whore  Imndmtx 

of  I ah  l&m  ti  utk  :&ti  t igip  $ ifl*  fli  ty  yt>h?Tstead  v 
and  .the  Tudus  ashore,  yvlh^e  tin-  iigbts 
circle''  Ihe'  feici.ies  and  climb  hill  w.uid  ; 
thv*  .*euoi  h rrezes,  >ah  \ntli  tJu?  sav^u-  <«r 
ibihhwid^ 4>f  ocean  tn \im  heari » g tflym  to 
tfly  harbors  gatevs:  flicypiash  thK  ^^  tides :; 
the  murmur  of  happy  voices  well,  after 
a lly  nothing  brings  ns  so  near  Fairy du Vht. 
as-  a Jihipr.a  suimvieroigh 
and  tlui  nyrj^bia  of.  distknh.hmsce?. . 

Somewhat  diininished  in  number,  the 
si|uadroii.  goes  ^tojfipiiig  at  one 

or  t wo  lu»spital»Ie  pntls/Vrliere  bailsashoi'e 
and  receivdous  mi  boanl ' break  ihe  uu>- 
notony  of  sud'mir  Then  it  returns  west- 
ward,  and  after  the  gigs,  dingies,  ami 
launches  eompr;ie  for  rhwtvadihoual  prizes 
fit  < In;  eluh>,  the  caproins  assonihle  for  the 
last  tHnocru '■iiie  flag-ship,  t he.  vote^flhaiiks 
;ti>  th ^ && 

oiliOt  fusillade;  the  cruise  is  coded. 
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BARNET  PHILLIPS, 

crest  of  fortune's  wave.  Coal  was  found 
on  the  Beck  farm,  and  the  squire  became 
the  county  millionaire.  The  wealth  of 
the  Becks  made  a change  in  Mrs,  Stra 
vitii us.  After  the  birth  of  a child— a 
daughter— the  sch»:»ol-in»isier s wife  lived 
in  that  flue  stucco  mansion  with  the  Dor- 
ic columns  Squire  Beck  had  built.  Stm- 
viums’s  studious  habits  were  apparently 
distasteful  to  his  wife.  The  two  went 
different  ways.  It  must  have  been  an 
amicable  arrangement,  for  Stray inius 
made  no  effort  to  obtain  a divorce.  Squire 
Beck  went  to  the  Legislature,  and  it  was 
entirely  due  to  his  efforts  that  Balls 
Cross  Roads  was  clipped  of  its  last  two 
names,  and,  fused  with  his  Own,  became 
Balbec.  A few  years  afterward,  when 
Squire  Beck  died,  his  son  Samuel  inherit- 
ed a handsome  property.  Mrs.  Stray  ini  us 
had  not  been  forgotten,  and  even  his  son* 


‘*TF  Professor  Strovinius  were  given  a 

JL  period  of  rest,  we  entertain  the  hope 
that  our  esteemed  colleague  wilt  soon  re- 
turn to  his  duties,'”  So  wrote  .somewhat 
guardedly  the  faculty  of  Balbec  College 
to  the  trustees,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
tut porta u t ser  v ices  Professor  St  ravin  i us 
had  rendered,  a year's  absence  on  half 
salary  was  granted  him. 

Stravinius  had  come  to  Ball's  Cross 
Roads  some  time  in  1845,  and  had  opened  a 
Nmihi.'  h..d  tii"  least  idea 
that  * * Ball’s/’  as  it  was  called  then,  had 
any  future;  but  a railroad  was  driven 
through  the  village  in  1846.  and  in  time 
Ikd  IV  became  a town,  That  very  year 
Straviniiis  married  Lucy,  Simon  Beck's 
daughter.  Simon  Wns  a lucky  man,  for 
in  184#  there  rose  a tide  of  speculation, 
arid  the  simple  fan qyr  w as  carried  on  the 
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in-law  was  left  a modest  bequest ; but  more 
than  that,  Simon  gave  quite  a large  sum 
of  money,  with  a plot  of  fifty  acres  on  the 
outskirts  of  Balbec,  for  the  founding  of  a 
college,  with  the  provision  that  Stravinius 
should  hold  a position  in  that  seat  of 
learning. 

Mrs.  Stravinius,  who  had  become  world- 
ly, longed  for  scenes  other  than  Balbec 
afforded.  Against  her  husband’s  en- 
treaties she  went  abroad,  with  her  little 
daughter.  It  was  in  her  brother’s  hands 
that  her  means  were  placed.  Samuel  Beck 
at  once  astonished  the  sober  country  peo- 
ple with  his  magnificence.  Three  years 
after  Simon  Beck’s  death  there  came 
another  tide  of  speculation,  and  Sam  was 
lifted  up  too,  and  smashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rock  of  bankruptcy.  With  the  exception 
of  the  college  bequest  and  the  professor’s 
modest  legacy,  nothing  had  escaped 
Samuel  Beck's  clutches. 

When  Mrs.  Stravinius  hurried  back  to 
the  United  States,  she  found  herself  pen- 
niless. At  once  her  husband  placed  the 
income  of  his  legacy  at  her  disposal,  which 
act  his  wife  regarded  in  the  light  of  a res- 
titution. She  made  debts,  and  Stravinius 
paid  them.  He  begged  that  he  might  see 
his  child.  Mrs.  Stravinius  imposed  the 
most  heartless  of  conditions.  If,  in  con- 
junction with  her,  he  would  begin  suit 
against  the  college,  the  end  being  the  up- 
setting of  her  father’s  will,  then  only  he 
might  have  the  child.  Broken-hearted 
though  he  might  be,  Stravinius  declined. 
After  that  the  professor  never  saw  wife 
nor  child  again. 

In  1866  the  professor  learned  that  his 
wife  was  dead  and  his  daughter  married. 
Mrs.  Stravinius  had  gone  to  California.  A 
letter  came  from  an  unknown  son-in-law 
some  two  years  afterward,  telling  him 
that  his  daughter  Lucy  was  dead  too,  but 
that  Lucy  Post,  his  grandchild,  was  alive. 
John  Post  wrote,  as  a broken-hearted  man, 
that  he  was  unable  to  care  for  the  little 
girl,  and  begged  “ that  for  some  years  to 
come  her  grandfather  might  take  charge 
of  her.”  Six  months  after  the  grand- 
child was  in  her  grandfather’s  arms  there 
came  the  news  of  John  Post’s  death. 

The  professor  was  sadly  embarrassed; 
all  he  had  left  was  a small  farm  some 
twelve  miles  from  Balbec,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  outlying  bits  of  property 
once  belonging  to  the  famous  Beck  es- 
tate, and  this  little  homestead  the  pro- 
fessor had  mortgaged  for  all  it  was  worth. 
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The  suppressed  agony  of  so  many  years 
had  at  last  told  on  the  man. 

Stravinius,  conscious  of  his  own  condi- 
tion, stated  his  case  to  his  colleagues. 
“Give  me,”  said  Stravinius,  “a  little  time 
of  rest.  I have  some  studies  I can  prose- 
cute at  home.  Some  day  I will  say,  ‘I 
have  a course  of  lectures  ready  ’ ; and  then 
you  will  send  for  me.” 

It  was  wonderful,  after  this  simple  talk 
with  the  faculty,  how  much  happier  Stra- 
vinius became.  Love  for  his  grandchild 
absorbed  every  other  feeling.  His  lost 
daughter  was  present  now  in  her  child. 

At  first  the  identities  of  the  two  were 
confused  to  him,  so  closely  were  they 
blended.  The  sense  of  release  from  the 
constant  struggle  with  fate  seemed  to 
dawn  on  him.  “It  cannot  be  worse  than 
it  has  been,”  he  thought;  “ and  now  a re- 
prieve has  come.” 

At  once  the  professor  occupied  himself 
with  the  education  of  his  grandchild.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Lucy’s  men- 
tal gymnastics  were  of  the  most  trying 
kind.  Fortunately  for  the  pupil,  there 
were  long  spells  of  play  between  times  of 
study,  and  so  the  girl  had  the  necessary 
brain  rest.  If  at  fifteen  Lucy’s  multipli- 
cation and  vulgar  fractions  were  vague, 
she  knew  all  about  the  geology  of  the 
county,  and  would  read  with  strange  in- 
terest the  driest  catalogue  of  a museum. 
Before  she  could  spell,  she  had  acted  as 
her  grandfather’s  amanuensis.  She  was 
then  fairly  erudite  in  out-of-the-way 
studies,  and  inclined  to  be  speculative. 
Quick-witted  enough  at  sixteen  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  reasons  why  her  grand- 
father had  left  for  a season  Balbec  Col- 
lege, she  watched  the  professor  with  the 
same  eagerness  as  a mother  would  her 
child.  As  she  grew  into  full  girlhood 
she  studied  every  phase  of  her  grandfa- 
ther’s moods.  When,  in  a fitful  man- 
ner, the  professor  would  suddenly  awaken 
from  his  commonplace  plodding,  and  take 
some  bold  speculative  flight,  she  too  would 
try  and  fly  with  him. 

The  practical  part  of  the  young  wo- 
man's education  came  soon  enough.  If 
not  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, at  least  in  the  additions  of  her  ac- 
count-books. At  eighteen  she  was  called 
upon  to  exercise  all  her  discretion,  for 
money  was  the  scarcest  of  commodities  at 
Cherry  Hill  Farm.  The  two  or  three 
cows,  the  calf,  the  span  of  old  horses,  the 
few  sheep,  the  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys, 
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now  engrossed  Lucy’s  attention.  The 
farm  was  an  isolated  one,  accessible  to 
Balbec  by  a rough  road,  and  Lucy  saw 
but  little  of  that  world  that  lived  beyond 
her. 

The  girl’s  relationship,  even  her  grand- 
father s connection  with  the  college,  were 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  vague  every 
year.  On  Commencement  days  the  coun- 
try paper  would  announce  Lucy’s  pres- 
ence as  “ Miss  Lucy  Post,  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  our  Benefactor,  the  late  Si- 
mon Beck,  Esq.”  For  such  a brief  sea- 
son Lucy  assumed  some  slight  social  po- 
sition. When  she  went  to  Balbec  some 
gallant  member  of  the  trustees  would 
give  the  girl  his  arm,  and  lead  her  to  a 
seat  of  honor  in  the  college  chapel.  Lucy 
had  a good  deal  of  philosophy,  but  she 
felt  inwardly  the  stings  of  poverty.  The 
toilettes  of  the  professors’  wives  and 
daughters  were  crushing.  She  felt  the 
humiliation,  the  bitterness  of  her  posi- 
tion. To  her  these  college  festivals  soon 
became  hollow  mockeries.  One  or  two 
formal  invitations  would  be  sent  her, 
which,  as  Lucy  grew  older,  she  rarely 
accepted,  and  so  Professor  Stravinius’s 
grandchild  had  the  reputation  of  being 
rather  a formal  and  unsociable  young 
woman. 

Fortunately  for  Lucy,  a life  spent  so 
much  in  the  fields  had  given  her  perfect 
health.  The  cool  freshness  of  the  winds 
that  blew  across  the  Cherry  Hill  ridge 
chased  the  traces  of  anxiety  from  Lucy’s 
cheeks.  The  Becks  had  been  a handsome 
race,  but  it  was  from  her  grandfather  that 
came  the  tall  and  commanding  figure, 
that  broad  fair  forehead,  those  great  blue 
eyes,  the  heavy  folds  of  russet  hair. 

“The  Stravinius  people  were  North 
Germans,  Lucy.  They  were  bakers,  tink- 
ers. tailors,  with  some  tendency  to  schol- 
arship— for  there  were  some  booksellers. 
The  first  Stravinius  who  made  a feeble 
bleat  wrote  a book  with  a queer  title, 
Note  and  Heretofore.  He  made  Moses 
and  Martin  Luther  hobnob  over  a flask  of 
Rhenish  wine,  and  Cleopatra  and  Lucre- 
tia  Borgia  compare  their  charms  in  the 
same  looking  - glass.  That  Stravinius 
mixed  up  the  past  and  the  present.  I 
used  to  be  very  speculative  that  way. 
Some  day,  when  we  have  a little  money 
over,  we  will  send  to  Leipzig  and  get  a 
copy  of  that  funny  old  book.”  The  pro- 
fessor was  seated  on  the  veranda  of  the 
house. 


Lucy,  busy  with  a pair  of  her  grandfa- 
ther's stockings,  was  listening  to  him. 
Lucy  had  heard  before  this  story,  and 
was  smilingly  attentive,  when  the  rever- 
beration of  the  thunder  in  the  distance 
caused  a shade  of  anxiety  to  suppress  the 
pleasanter  mood. 

“Grandfather,  there  was  a bad  storm 
last  night,  short  but  violent,  and  it  does 
not  look  quite  over  yet,”  said  Lucy. 

“Quite  a natural  phenomenon  in  early 
summer,”  replied  the  professor,  placidly. 

“I  suppose  it  is;  and  if  the  storm  con- 
tinues, my  consolation  will  be  that  the 
average  of  rainfall  will  be  about  the 
same.  But  not  wishing  to  be  at  variance 
with  common  meteorological  events,  or 
disrespectful  to  them,  allow  me  to  remark 
that  last  night  Black  Creek  overflowed  its 
banks,  washed  down  our  fencing,  and 
ruined  our  corn  field;  and  Black  Creek 
will  cost  us,  as  usual,  fifty  dollars.  I wish 
Black  Creek  were  in  Guinea!  ” 

“ Wish  it  rather  in  the  desert,  and  then 
would  come  an  oasis.  When  I first  came 
to  this  country  I was  attracted  by  the  wild 
beauty  of  Black  Creek.  Yes,”  continued 
the  professor,  dreamily.  “Just  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  after  the  first 
June  storm,  I found  seven— yes,  seven — 
arrow-heads,  or  stone  knives,  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  The  rain  had  left  them  ex- 
posed. I started  our  collection  at  the 
college  museum  with  them.” 

“But,  grandfather— to  return  to  the 
corn  field — I do  so  wish  that  natural  phe- 
nomena would  remember  how  difficult  it 
is  for  a young  woman  to  stand  up  and 
face  them,”  said  Lucy. 

“ One  was  basalt,  one  a handsome  vein- 
ed flint,  but  one  was  a dark  black  stone. 
It  all  comes  back  to  me  now,  for  I was 
among  the  very  first  to  notice  a sequence 
in  man’s  early  handiwork,  for  that  black 
one  was  of  the  most  primitive  construc- 
tion. Say,  in  your  kitchen  drawer,  Lucy, 
you  found  a box  of  Swedish  matches  in 
juxtaposition  with  flint  and  steel;  that 
would  be  the  immense  difference  between 
two  periods.  We  might  say  that  to-day 
was  mixed  up  with  the  eternal  past.” 

“ Yes,  grandfather,”  said  Lucy,  “ but  it 
is  the  threatening  to-morrow  I am  worry- 
ing about.  It  is  time  I took  a look  at  the 
field  myself,  so  that  when  Peter  comes 
home  to-night  my  plans  can  be  arranged. 
Black  Creek  must  be  kept  out, or  the  whole 
ten  acres  will  be  lost  to  us.  I will  not  be 
gone  more  than  an  hour.” 
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Then  the  professor  settled  himself  down 
to  read,  and  '‘The  Anios  anthropologically 
Considered,  with  an  Examination  of  Jap- 
anese Shell  Heaps,”  occupied  his  attention. 
A marginal  note  here  and  there  was  made. 
When  he  read  the  name  of  the  author,  his 
pleasure  was  increased.  “ Why, Gordon ! 
Yes,  the  lad  began  with  me — a boy  full  of 
animal  spirits,  bubbling  over  with  life. 
Ah!  the  merry  jokes  he  used  to  play! 
What  a jolly  student  I was,  too,  once — 
once  on  a time ! I know  his  family  were 
well  off,  and  to  think  of  a young  man 
like  that  taking  a peculiar  branch  of 
study!  I think  he  found  some  Indian 
relics  somewhere  in  the  country,  and 
brought  them  to  me  for  explanation. 
That  seems  to  have  whetted  his  appetite. 
I have  not  been  so  useless,  then,  after  all.” 

Suddenly  the  magazine  dropped  from 
the  professor’s  hands.  Then  there  rose  up 
before  the  professor,  as  vividly  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  the  visions  of  his  earlier 
days,  for,  seeking  shelter  from  a driving 
storm  under  the  wild  cherry-trees  that 
skirted  Black  Creek,  he  had  seen  for  the 
first  time  the  woman  who  had  broken  his 
heart,  who  had  ruined  his  life. 

Then  Stravinius  closed  his  eyes,  and 
soon  he  slept  quietly,  sweetly  as  would 
a child,  and  when  he  awoke,  it  was  because 
it  was  Lucy’s  footsteps  he  heard,  and  now 
a happy  smile  was  on  his  face. 

“We  have  lost  many  a fine  row  of 
corn  in  all  its  budding  pride  of  tassel, 
and  I cried  my  eyes  out — as  many  tears 
as  there  were  stands ; but  it’s  all  over  now. 
We  will  have  to  plant  turnips — a late  and 
a poor  crop — but—”  Here  Lucy  stopped, 
and  swung  around  her  head  something 
tied  up  in  her  handkerchief. 

Those  were  rounded  arms,  strong  and 
shapely  ones,  that  whirled,  sling-like,  an 
object  in  rapid  circles.  Now,  whether 
from  over  washing  the  textile  strength  of 
that  handkerchief  had  been  weakened,  or 
an  end  of  it  had  slipped  from  Lucy’s  fin- 
gers, a big  stone  was  launched  into  space, 
which  missile,  whizzing  close  to  the  pro- 
fessor's head,  made  a clean  hole  through 
the  glass  of  the  sitting  room  window.  In 
their  proper  sequence  came  the  clatter  of 
glass,  the  fall  of  the  stone  somewhere  in 
the  room,  and  a little  scream  from  Lucy. 

“ Why  should  you  bombard  the  house, 
Lucy?”  inquired  the  professor. 

“ You  do  take  it  so  like  a lamb,  grand- 
father. Please  scold  me.  What  an 
escape!  You  poor  old  dear!  There,  I 


shall  go  and  plant  that  wretched  stone  in 
the  gully.  I know  it  will  bring  us  had 
luck,”  cried  Lucy. 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  inquired  the  pro- 
fessor. 

“Now  listen,  grandfather.  It  is  quite 
an  adventure.  I do  not  intend  annoying 
you  just  now  with  my  engineering  plans. 
It  will  cost  a mint  of  money  to  keep  Black 
Creek  from  breaking  bounds.” 

“But  the  stone,  the  stone;  for  it  was 
a stone.” 

“ I am  coming  to  it.  The  field  is  in  a 
dreadful  condition,  a whole  series  of  cre- 
vasses, gashes,  chasms,  gulfs — beautiful 
examples  of  the  erosive  action  of  water 
on  the  earth’s  crust,  and  utterly  disgusting 
in  a corn  field,”  said  Lucy. 

“ Nature’s  compensations,”  answered 
the  professor. 

“ When  looking  down  into  one  of  these 
ugly  sluices  you  appreciate  so  much,  I saw 
something.” 

“ What,  what,  Lucy?” 

“Now  I ought  to  know  a palaeolithic 
stone  axe  when  I come  across  one,”  con- 
tinued Lucy,  reflectively. 

“Of  course  you  ought  to,  my  dear, 
though  you  might  be  the  exceptional 
young  woman  in  the  million  of  her  sex,” 
said  the  professor. 

“There  was  one  there,  professor.  It 
said  to  me,  ‘ Pick  me  up,’  but  the  picking 
of  it  up  looked  to  me  like  a formidable 
task.  There  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wash-out  which  was  five  feet  deep,  and  the 
sides  were  of  red  mud.  Now  the  secur- 
ing of  that  axe  is  mixed  up  with  a person- 
al adventure.” 

“Since  the  axe  was  secured,  will  not 
the  adventure  keep  until  I see  the  ob- 
ject?” inquired  the  professor. 

“ No,  sir,  it  will  not.  You  know  where 
those  four  great  wild  cherry-trees  stand  ?” 

“Yes,  I do,  Lucy,  very,  very  well,”  said 
the  professor,  his  indifferent  manner  gone. 

“You  know  the  lay  of  the  land?  The 
creek  here  skirts  the  field,  and  beyond  lies 
the  road.  There  was  the  stone  axe  in  the 
gully,  and  I afraid  to  jump  down.  Of 
course  I should  have  slipped,  and  come 
home  caked — incrusted  in  mud  like  a fos- 
sil. Peter  was  miles  away.  If  I had 
marked  the  place  it  would  have  been  use- 
less, for  to-night’s  rain— it’s  coming  soon 
— would  have  covered  it  up  or  washed  it 
into  the  creek.” 

“Never  pass  over  a specimen,  or  it  is 
lost  forever, ’’said  the  professor. 
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“I  was  hesitating  what  to  do,  when  I 
heard  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  a gaudily 
painted  wagon,  red  and  gold,  belonging 
certainly  to  that  perambulating  circus 
which  is  to  exhibit  in  Balbec,  passed  by. 
It  stopped  at  the  fence,  and  a man  who 
was  seated  by  the  driver  jumped  off,  and 
coming  near,  asked  me  something.  I 
could  not  understand  his  question,  the 
creek  was  brawling  so.  Then  the  young 
man  bounded  over  the  fence,  came  near 
me,  touched  his  hat,  and  asked  if  the 
bridge  two  miles  beyond  had  been  carried 
away.  If  it  had  been,  Peter  would  have 
told  me,  so  I imparted  my  impression. 
Then  I stood  gazing  in  an  abstracted  way 
down  into  that  mud-hole.” 

“Quite  ready  to  immolate  yourself  to 
archaeology,”  said  the  professor. 

“ I don’t  know,  grandfather.  Prompt- 
ed by  curiosity,  the  young  man  stood 
gaping  too,  looking  down  into  the  gully. 
‘Dropped  something  down  there,  miss? 
Gloves?’  he  asked.  ‘Oh  no!’  I replied. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  great  hurry. 
The  driver  of  the  circus  wagon  had 
stopped,  and  was  watering  the  horses.  ‘ I 
want,’  said  I,  ‘a  stone  that  lies  there.’ 
‘A  stone!  What  kind  of  a stone?  Hunt- 
ing minerals?’  ‘No,  sir,’  I said,  politely 
enough.  ‘What  I want  is  that  wedge- 
shaped  stone.  Don’t  you  see  it?  I can’t 
describe  it,  only  in  a general  way,  because 
an  end  of  it  is  bedded  in  the  clay.’  ‘I 
don’t  see  anything  answering  that  de- 
scription,’ replied  the  young  man.  ‘Oh 
yes,  there  is,’  I said,  quite  positively. 

‘ You  can’t  see  it,  because  you  don’t 
know  about  such  things.  It’s  an  axe  of 
stone,  such  as  the  Indians  made  years  on 
years  ago.’  ‘Why,  you  don’t  say  so!’ 
went  on  the  young  man,  now  apparently 
interested.  ‘I  don’t  want  it  for  myself, 
but  for  somebody  else,  and  won’t  you 
kindly  help  me  to  get  it?  I must  have 
it!’  ‘Must  have  it?’  he  said,  with  a kind 
of  slightly  mocking  echo.  ‘No,  I don’t 
mean  that;  but  I should  be  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  assist  me.’  ” 

“ Well,  that  young  man  could  resist  no 
longer,  after  such  an  appeal,”  said  the 
professor.  • 

“ Yes,  he  did  resist,  and  did  not  show 
by  any  visible  sign  his  readiness  to  help 
me.  ‘ You  want  me  to  go  down  and  drag 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit?  What  makes  you 
think  that  a stone  axe,  or  something  or 
other  you  want,  should  lodge  just  there?’ 
I lost  my  temper  then,  grandfather. 


It  might  have  been  the  corn  spoiled  that 
made  me  cross.  If  he  did  not  want  to 
help  me,  he  had  only  to  say  so.  Why 
didn’t  he  go  away  ? I could  not  venture 
down  the  gully  while  he  was  around.  I 
said  nothing,  but  by  my  manner  I tried  to 
intimate  to  him  that  his  absence  would 
please  me  better  than  his  presence.  He 
did  not  seem  to  take  the  hint.  Then  he 
said:  ‘They  do  say  picking  up  old  stones 
brings  bad  luck.’  I did  not  answer. 
‘Wouldn’t  anything  else  do  as  well? 
Got  a collection,  miss  ? You  have  made 
up  your  mind  that  a stone  axe — you  called 
it  that,  I believe — is  there,  and  nothing 
else  will  satisfy  you  ?’  I nodded  my  head. 
‘And  you  would  be  dreadfully  put  out 
if  I went  down  into  that  gully,  and  after 
trying  to  find  what  you  wanted,  it  was 
not  there.’  ‘ I suppose  so,’  I replied. 

“A  rather  ungallant  young  fellow,” 
said  the  professor. 

“ Wait  a bit,  grandfather.  * There  are 
lots  of  sham  things  in  this  world,’ said 
this  doubting  young  man.  ‘Diamonds 
and  such.’  I was  boiiingover  then,  grand- 
father, to  be  catechised  by  a circus  man, 
and  I supposed  I showed  it  very  plainly. 
‘Well,’  he  said,  coolly  enough,  ‘ if  I must, 
I must.  Do  you  know,  I am  somewhat 
of  a magician.’  ‘In  the  circus?’  I in- 
quired. He  seemed  astonished  when  I 
said  this,  and  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 

4 Wait  a moment,’  he  said.  4 1 will  come 
back;  and  please  don’t  venture  down; 
you  might  hurt  yourself.’  So  saying,  he 
jumped  the  fence  again,  ran  to  the  wagon, 
and  was  back  in  a trice.  I suppose  he 
was  telling  the  driver  to  wait  for  him. 
Then,  without  saying  another  word,  he 
jumped  down  into  the  gully,  and  landed 
cleverly  enough  on  a bowlder,  aud  then 
he  began  hunting  around.  Wasn’t  it 
good  of  him  ? ‘ There  is  nothing  here 

that  looks  like  what  you  want.’  ‘Oh, 
there  is— there  is!  Pray  look  again!’  I 
cried.  Then  he  went  under  a kind  of 
shelving  bank,  hunted  for  quite  a long 
time,  and  then  held  up  something  in  liis 
hand.  It  was — it  was—” 

“ The  axe  at  last,”  cried  the  professor. 

“Yes,  the  axe.  If  not  for  my  insist- 
ence, it  never  would  have  turned  up. 

‘ That  is  it,’  I shouted,  gleefully,  clapping 
my  hands,  ‘and  please  throw  it  up  here.’ 
The  young  man  seemed  to  hesitate  about 
giving  it  to  me.  Had  he  any  idea  of 
keeping  it  himself?  4 You  might  still  be 
mistaken,’  he  said.  4 Oh  no,  I can’t  be,’  I 
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cried.  ‘You  will  now  be  quite  happy?’ 
4 Quite  so,’  I replied.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
no  harry  about  giving  me  the  stone  axe; 
and  again  there  came  into  my  head  the 
idea  that  he  wanted  to  appropriate  my 
find.  4 How  do  you  know  it  does  not  be- 
long to  me  ?’  he  inquired.  I laughed 
scornfully  then,  and  said,  ‘Not  unless 
you  were  born  fifty  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago.’  ‘How  do  you  know 
when  I was  born  ? Now  suppose  we  di- 
vide it.  You  take  one-half  of  the  stupid 
thing  and  I the  other.’  That  was  a hor- 
rible idea.  At  last,  when  I was  quite  in 
despair— I think  my  face  showed  my  dis- 
appointment— the  man  tossed  me  the 
stone,  and  (how  he  did  it  I do  not  know) 
he  jumped,  something  like  a grasshopper, 
out  of  the  hole,  and  was  by  my  side.  I 
tried  to  be  more  polite  now,  but  somehow 
or  other  the  young  man  seemed  quite  an- 
noyed. He  did  not  listen  to  my  thanks. 
I think  he  made  use  of  a very  queer  ex- 
pression, for  as  he  left  me  he  said,4  G-ood- 
by,  old  acquaintance.’  What  could  he 
mean  by  that  ? I never  had  seen  the 
man  before.  If  it  was  addressed  to  me,  it 
was  a familiarity  I did  not  like.  Was  he 
bidding  the  stone  or  me  good-by  ?” 

The  professor  was  gone,  and  Lucy  could 
hear  him  moving  the  furniture  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

Lucy  followed  him,  and  hunted  for  the 
stone.  “It’s  an  unlucky  thing,  and  in 
the  dark  here  I have  bumped  my  head, 
and  in  its  flight  it  has  knocked  over 
my  rose,  and  here  you  are  at  last  under 
the  lounge.”  And  saying  this,  Lucy 
placed  the  stone  axe  in  the  professor’s 
hand.  In  the  waning  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  which  gleamed  red  and  coppery 
through  the  banks  of  dark  cloud,  the  pro- 
fessor examiued  the  stone. 

“ A prize!  a prize!  It’s  quite  perfect — 
hardly  an  abrasion.  Some  slight  modifi- 
cation of  form,  I think,  but  men’s  first 
ideas,  like  their  first  tools,  bore  the  closest 
resemblances,”  cried  the  professor,  de- 
lighted. 

“ Come  away  from  the  window,  grand- 
father, for  the  storm  is  beating  in.”  And 
Lucy  left  the  room  to  prepare  the  tea. 

“To-morrow,”  thought  Lucy,  “grand- 
father will  pass  an  hour  over  the  stone  axe. 
He  will  number  it,  look  up  some  refer- 
ences, and  then  just  as  likely  as  not  forget 
about  it.” 

But  Lucy  was  mistaken.  Next  morn- 
ing Professor  Stravinius  seemed  happier 


than  he  had  been  for  years.  He  was  busy 
all  the  morning.  He  called  her  to  him, 
and  read  to  her  some  pages  of  manuscript. 
She  was  quick  to  perceive  that  there  was 
exactly  that  clearness  of  style,  strength  of 
argument,  and,  above  all,  continuity, 
which  had  been  so  long  wanting  in  her 
grandfather’s  work.  To  her  delight,  some- 
what to  her  dismay,  the  desire  to  work  on 
her  grandfather’s  part  continued.  She 
was  fearful  that  he  might  overtax  his 
energies.  He  seemed  to  understand  why 
she  was  solicitous. 

“It  is  not  a feverish  excitement,  Lucy. 
I feel  just  how  far  I can  go,  and  the  in- 
stant fatigue  conies  I will  stop.  I have 
begun  my  lecture.  The  tax  on  my  brain 
is  quite  slight.  I shall  have  to  read  more 
than  anything  else.  That  stone  has  roused 
me  a great  deal,  or  rather  the  place  where 
it  was  found.  Now  I have  done  with  the 
stone  axe— that  is,  for  the  present.  Put 
it  upstairs  in  your  cabinet,  Lucy,  and  kiss 
me,  my  little  girl,  for  your  old  grandfa- 
ther is  to  grow  younger  now  in  mind,  and 
will  be  a pensioner  no  longer.” 

Lucy  had  taken  the  stone  axe,  and  had 
placed  it  in  the  rough  wooden  cabinet  in 
the  room  where  she  sewed.  Somehow 
or  other  the  object  had  an  interest  to 
her  beyond  that  usually  belonging  to  an 
inanimate  thing.  Why  had  the  young 
man  said,  “Good-by,  old  acquaintance”  ? 
Could  there  be  any  connection  between 
him  and  that  bit  of  rudely  shaped  stone? 
Then  Lucy  thought  over  what  prehistoric 
man  might  look  like.  She  had  read  a great 
deal  about  that.  He  was  dark,  swarthy, 
with  a heavy  underjaw.  Was  the  origi- 
nal eye  black  or  blue?  Could  he  twitch 
his  skin  like  a horse  in  fly-time  ? He  was 
bowlegged,  with  a peculiar  formation  of 
the  tibia.  He  might,  with  certain  changes 
in  his  frame,  have  run  or  vaulted  better 
than  the  man  of  to-day.  Had  she  not 
read  Darwin  for  her  grandfather,  and 
thought  over  it  all  when  she  milked  her 
cows  ? There  might  be  links,  inseparable 
ones,  between  animate  and  inanimate 
things.  There  was  Schopenhauer  and  his 
will  theory,  and  the  dyspeptic  professor 
of  belles-lettres  who  last  year,  when  he 
visited  her  grandfather  and  was  so  ill 
from  overeating,  had  argued  over  the 
subject.  There  was  will  and  the  magnet, 
and  might  there  not  be  some  occult  power 
existing  in  that  stone  axe? 

Oh,  how  supremely  silly  it  all  was  for 
her  to  be  speculating  in  this  way  while 
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her  towelling  wanted  hemming,  and  she 
too  poor  to  buy  a sewing-machine!  And 
then  Lucy  bothered  over  the  college  Com- 
mencement to  take  place  in  a few  days. 
Lucy  blushed  as  she  thought  of  her  shoul- 
ders that  needed  covering,  her  ankles  that 
wanted  hiding,  of  her  shabby  boots,  and 
not  money  enough  to  buy  even  a yard  of 
some  poor  material  to  piece  out  her  dress 
with.  The  young  woman  sewed  on  dili- 
gently on  that  pleasant  summer  morn- 
ing, but  her  needle  was  duller  than  her 
thoughts.  Where  was  her  emery  bag  ? 
She  must  sharpen  her  needle.  She  went 
to  the  rough  wooden  cabinet,  opened  it  at 
random,  and  drew  forth  the  first  stone  at 
hand.  She  would  point  her  needle  on  it. 
Was  it  an  accident  that  the  stone  axe 
should  be  in  her  grasp?  With  nimble 
fingers  she  turned  the  needle  over  and 
over  on  the  stone,  and  then,  with  a vicious 
snap,  the  needle  was  broken. 

Lucy  Post  was  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  nervous.  “ It  is,  I am  afraid,  an  un- 
lucky stone,”  she  said.  “Anyhow,  you 
will  do  for  a makeweight.”  And  she 
clapped  the  stone  on  the  stiff  and  heavy 
fold  of  towelling,  that  would  not  stay  flat 
on  her  low  work-table.  Then  her  thoughts 
took  full  swing  again.  “He  was  fairly 
good-looking,  with  a keen  blue  eye,  rather 
disputative,  but  not,  after  all,  so  bad- 
mannered  for — for  a circus  performer. 
People  in  that  calling  resemble,  I fancy, 
jumping -jacks.  Maybe  as  a primitive 
man” — and  here  she  laughed — “he  may 
have  kept  close  to  the  salient  character- 
istics of  the  original  stock,  and  followed  a 
calling  best  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of 
physical  strength.  Palaeolithic  man  in 
spangles ! What  a degradation !”  Then 
Lucy  started,  for  a branch  of  the  cherry- 
tree  swaying  in  the  June  breeze  had 
grated  against  her  window. 

Then  Lucy’s  thoughts  took  a practical 
turn.  “I  wonder,”  she  said,  “why  I 
have  not  thought  before  this  of  having 
these  cherries  picked  and  sent  to  Bal- 
bec  ? If  Peter  could  only  leave  his  work, 
or  Abigail  her  washing!  I must  get  some 
money*  Ah!  you  miserable  thing!” — she 
shook  her  finger  at  the  stone  axe — “ how 
are  we  to  pay  for  the  window-glass  you 
broke  ?” 

Just  then  she  heard  the  click  of  the 
latch  at  the  side  gate,  and  the  voice  of 
Abigail,  who  was  saying:  “ It’s  miss  that 
bosses  things  here.  Go  and  ask  her.  I 
can't  leave  these  sud  clothes  on  the  bile.” 


Lucy  looked  out,  and  there  was  the 
young  man— the  man  of  the  stone  axe- 
looking  admiringly  at  the  cherry-tree. 
The  recognition  was  immediate.  He  bow- 
ed, and  at  once  opened  the  conversation. 
Had  he  come  for  the  axe  ? 

“ It’s  a fondness  for  cherries  that  brings 
me  here,”  he  said.  Lucy  felt  relieved. 
“ Might  I ask  for  some,  since  the  tree  is 
overladen  ? It’s  years  since  I ate  any 
cherries  off  the  branch,  real  live  cherries, 
you  know.” 

“If  it  is  only  cherries  he  wants,  he  is 
quite  welcome,”  thought  Lucy.  “Cer- 
tainly,” she  said;  “but  the  only  way  to 
get  them  will  be  for  you  to  help  your- 
self.” Then  she  hesitated  for  a moment, 
and  added,  “ Can  you  pick  cherries  ?” 

“Can  I pick  cherries?  Can  a duck 
swim  ?”  was  the  response. 

“ I don’t  mean  that.  Do  you  pick  cher- 
ries ?”  inquired  Lucy,  demurely. 

“ Yes,  I do — when  ITiave  permission,'’ 
replied  the  young  man,  apparently  puz- 
zled. 

“It’s  easier  to  explain  to  him  what  I 
want  than  about  the  axe,”  thought  Lucy. 
“I  mean,”  said  Lucy,  “that  I should 
like  you  to  pick  some  cherries  for  me. 
They  will  be  over  ripe  in  a day,  and  we 
have — we  have  sometimes  paid  as  much 
as  a cent  a pound  for  picking  them.”  “ I 
am  sure,  as  he  is  a circus  man,  he  will 
not  object,”  thought  Lucy. 

The  young  man  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
a moment.  Then  he  said:  “How  would 
this  do  ? I am  to  eat  what  I want,  agree- 
ing not  to  plunder  the  tree  too  much  for 
my  own  benefit,  and  then  I am  to  pick 
for  you.  One  cherry  say  in  every  ten 
for  myself,  and  you  to  keep  the  count.” 

“ I shall  not  count  what  you  eat,”  re- 
plied Lucy,  distantly.  Then  she  thought 
how  badly  she  wanted  some  money,  and 
she  added,  “It  would  be  quite  a favor  if 
you  would  pick  the  cherries.” 

“ Professionally?  I am  ready  to  strip 
the  tree.  Any  basket  ?”  inquired  the 
young  man. 

“There  ought  to  be  one  hanging  on  a 
hook  by  the  door,”  said  Lucy. 

“I  see  it.” 

“ If  you  pick  it  full,  it  will  suffice.  Be 
careful  and  do  not  break  the  branches. 
You  will  find  a ladder  leaning  against  the 
arbor  in  the  garden,”  and  Lucy  from  her 
window  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden. 

“ I don’t  want  a ladder.  I fancy  I can 
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shin  up  this  tree,  and  as  for  that,  almost 
any  kind  of  a tree.” 

“ 1 should  not  be  surprised  if  you  could, 
sir.  I have  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  politeness  some  days  ago.  You  ran 
away  so  fast  that  I had  no  opportunity  to 
tell  you  how  much  obliged  to  you  I was; 
but— why — why — ” Then  Lucy  stopped. 

“Why  what,  miss?”  inquired  the 
young  man. 

44  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  good- 
by,  something  or  other  ?”  asked  Lucy. 

But  the  young  man  apparently  did  not 
hear  her.  He  was  in  the  garden  gather- 
ing some  big  leaves  and  spreading  them 
in  the  basket.  He  had  his  coat  off  now, 
and  presently  Lucy  saw  the  young  man 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  the  first  cleft  of  the 
tree. 

“ It  is  fortunate  that  the  branches  grow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  from  here,” 
said  Lucy.  4 * I sha’n’t  say  a word  to  him.  ” 

But  the  young  man  seemed  to  have  no 
inclination  to  remain  silent.  “ The  first 
cherry,  shall  it  be  for  me,  or  for  my  em- 
ployers ? I want  to  be  honest,  but  I real- 
ly do  not  know  what  to  do.  I ought  to 
have  the  first  one  so  as  to  keep  me  hon- 
est.” There  was  no  answer.  Then  the 
young  man,  holding  on  with  one  arm, 
swung  himself  around  the  tree  and  said, 
44  When  I whistle,  I am  not  eating,  but 
picking;  and  if  you  think  I am  not  whis- 
tling enough,  let  me  know.”  Tiien  he 
was  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
again,  and  was  piping  a merry  strain. 

Gradually  Lucy,  with  little  pushes,  had 
moved  her  table  away  from  the  window- 
ledge. 

“The  basket  is  half  full  already,  but 
nearer  the  house,  where  the  shade  is,  the 
cherries  are  better.  Can’t  I fill  another 
basket  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  will  have  another  basket  for  you,” 
said  Lucy,  intent  on  her  sewing,  for  now 
the  cherry-picker  was  not  so  very  far  from 
her  window.  It  was  becoming  embar- 
rassing. “Up  a cherry-tree,”  thought 
Lucy,  “I  suppose  a mail  can’t  exactly 
choose  his  footing.” 

“All  right,  then.  Can  the  old  woman 
there  get  me  another  basket  ? This  one 
is  quite  full  now.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Lucy.  Then  the  man  slid 
down  the  tree  so  fast  that  it  was  all  Lucy 
could  do  to  restrain  herself  from  giving  a 
little  cry  of  alarm.  She  ventured  to  look 
out.  He  was  all  right,  and  had  run  off 
to  Abigail,  who  was  giving  him  a bushel 


basket.  He  seemed  to  be  chatting  with 
Abigail.  Presently  he  was  up  the  tree 
again.  He  seemed  to  be  quite  sileut.  He 
did  not  whistle.  He  was  away  above 
her. 

“It  is  a very  large  basket,”  said  Lucy. 
“I  had  no  idea  Abigail  would  give  you 
such  a task.”  There  was  no  reply. 
“Please  do  not  go  up  so  high.  Cherry 
branches  are  very  brittle  things;”  and 
she  went  to  the  window,  and  had  to  look 
upward  to  see  the  cherry-picker. 

44  Oh,  they  look  strong  enough.  Please 
don’t  be  startled,  for  I am  going  to  lower 
the  basket,  and  drop  down  a few  feet,  and 
catch  on  to  the  limb  below;”  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  lie  did  drop  some 
three  or  four  feet,  and  caught  easily  a 
limb  below  him. 

Although  Lucy’s  heart  was  in  her 
mouth,  she  was  angry.  44 1 suppose  you 
are  used  to  doing  that  kind  of  thing  on  a 
bar  or  a rope,  but  I would  rather  not  see 
such  exhibitions.” 

“It’s  a common  enough  ladder  trick, 
and  I really  did  think  that  branch  above 
was  breaking,  and  then  the  cherries  in 
the  basket  would  have  been  ruined.” 

He  was  very  near  her  window  as  with 
his  arm  again  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  he  faced  her.  Lucy  had  just  then 
her  moment  of  dread.  She  rose;  pushed 
the  little  table  from  her;  it  tilted,  turned 
over,  and  the  stone  axe  with  a clatter  fell 
on  the  floor. 

The  young  man  seemed  startled;  then 
he  said,  holding  out  his  hand:  44 If  you 
please,  Miss  Post — for  I suppose  you  are 
Miss  Post — I want  that  stone.  Won't 
you  give  it  back  to  me  ?” 

Lucy  could  have  shrieked  now.  4 4 What 
interest  can  you  have  in  that  stone  ?”  she 
inquired.  Then  she  said,  “ Do  you  want 
to  exhibit  it  in  your  circus  ?” 

“Circus!  circus!  Why,  yes.” 

“ I will  not  part  with  it.  I have  giv- 
en it  away.  It  is  not  mine.  Go  down 
instantly,”  cried  Lucy,  imperatively. 
“Take  the  basket  to  the  back  porch,  and 
come  to  the  side  door  of  the  house  and 
I will  pay  you.” 

Lucy  heai^l  the  rustle  of  the  leaves 
above  her,  and  the  young  man  was  gone. 
She  hurried  down  stairs.  She  opened  her 
drawer  and  took  out  the  money.  There 
was  but  another  quarter  left.  Then  she 
waited  and  waited.  “I  will  at  least,'’  she 
said,  “have  some  kind  of  an  explana- 
tion.” She  waited  in  vain.  Then  she 
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sought  Abigail.  44  Where  is  that  man  ?” 
inquired  Lucy. 

“Sakes  alive!  how  pale  you  are,  miss! 
Was  he  a thief— a tramp  ? He  didn’t  steal 
nothing  ? He  put  the  baskets  down  there. 
There  they  be.  Rather  a nice -spoken 
young  chap.  When  I gave  him  the  bush- 
el basket  he  asked  who  you  was,  and  I 
told  him  your  name,  and  that  you  was 
Professor  Stravinius’s  granddaughter,  and 
when  he  was  through,  he  opened  the  gate 
in  a big  hurry,  ana  he’s  quite  gone  now; 
and  if,  Miss  Lucy,  your  hand  is  in,  we  can 
begin  now  on  that  ironing.” 

Fortunately  for  the  linen  it  was  Abigail 
who  superintended  the  heating  of  the 
irons,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
disaster.  Lucy’s  thoughts  were  busy. 
Was  she  living  in  a period  of  enchant- 
ment? Had  he  come  to  Cherry  Hill  in 
an  accidental  way?  What  did  an  acro- 
bat want  with  a stone  axe  ? Yes,  he  must 
belong  to  a circus,  for  she  had  never  seen 
human  being  so  agile.  When  man  was 
an  arborescent  animal  he  might  have  been 
the  embodiment  of  grace.  But  then  prac- 
tice in  a circus  had  made  him  perfect;  still 
it  was  a degradation  that  the  man  of  the 
cherry-tree  should  tumble  in  the  sawdust. 

When  in  the  evening  her  work  was  done, 
Lucy  sought  the  bookcase,  and  found  a 
volume  of  Flaxman.  There  was  a figure 
something  like  the  man,  in  just  such  a 
pose  as  when  he  balanced  himself  tiptoe 
on  the  springy  branch  of  the  cherry-tree. 
Would  he  ever  come  back?  When  she 
thought  this,  she  closed  the  book  with  an 
angry  snap,  and  made  a vow  that  she 
never  would  look  at  the  print  again.  She 
felt  ashamed  of  herself,  humiliated. 
What  silly  romance  was  she  building? 
Was  she  sane  ? 

Now  Abigail  marched  in,  holding  some 
tickets  in  her  hand.  “Miss,”  said  Abi- 
gail, “Peter,  he  found  these  under  the 
cherry-tree,  and  just  as  like,  when  the 
man  throwed  his  coat  down, these  tumbled 
out.  Peter,  he  says  they  be  circus  tickets, 
and  I must  fetch  ’em  to  you.” 

Lucy  took  them.  They  were  two  red, 
greasy,  much -worn  tickets,  and  across 
them  was  printed:  “Circus.  Reserved 
seats  for  two.  Free.  Titus  Mulvaney.” 

“ Ah  !”  said  Lucy,  indifferently,  as  she 
put  them  in  her  pocket,  “ that  quite  settles 
it.” 

That  evening  Lucy  was  very  quiet,  but 
not  so  the  professor.  He  was  full  of  his 
work. 


“I  am  nearing  the  stone  now,  my 
dear.  I have  got  to  where  I prove  that 
Cherry  Hill  range  was  near  the  flank  of  a 
glacier,  and  that  Black  Creek  was  the  mo- 
raine. Palaeolithic  man  may  come  in  later. 
My  theory  can  stand  without  that.  I find, 
Lucy,  that  memory  improves.  What  de- 
lights me  most  is  not  the  work,  but  the 
zest  I feel  for  work.  Just  read  this,  dear. 
You  might  think  it  wants  curtailing.” 

Lucy  took  some  pages  of  the  manu- 
script, and  reading  them  carefully,  said: 
“ Grandfather,  I am  not  going  to  alter  a 
word,  and  I can  make  no  suggestion.  I 
am  a little  tired  to-night,  and  I think 
sleep  will  help  me.” 

Lucy  sought  her  room.  She  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  work-table.  Where  was  the 
stone  ? On  the  floor  where  it  had  fallen  ? 
No,  it  was  not  there.  It  was  rather  a 
perambulating  stone,  given  to  vagaries. 
But  where  was  it  ? Had  she  put  it  back 
in  the  drawer  ? She  pulled  out  the  draw- 
er of  the  cabinet,  and  the  stone  was 
not  there.  She  hunted  and  hunted,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  it.  It  had  vanish- 
ed, and  she  felt  wretchedly  unhappy  over 
its  disappearance.  Could  there  be  any- 
thing supernatural  about  the  stone  ? She 
slept  badly.  The  college  Commencement, 
to  take  place  in  a couple  of  days,  annoy- 
ed her.  Somehow  in  her  dreams  the 
stone  axe  took  prodigious  bulk,  and  was 
crushing  the  life  out  of  her. 

It  was  with  somewhat  of  a superstitious 
dread  that  Lucy  saw  the  sun  rise.  She 
had  misgivings  about  her  grandfather. 
But  when  he  came  to  breakfast  he  was 
happy  and  cheerful.  What  if  he  should 
ask  for  the  stone  axe  ? After  the  morn- 
ing meal  the  professor  busied  himself 
about  his  work.  If  there  was  any  occult 
influence  about  the  stone,  it  did  not  af- 
fect her  grandfather. 

Peter  had  taken  the  cherries  to  Balbec. 
With  the  proceeds,  sold  at  a good  price,  a 
pane  of  glass  was  purchased,  even  a yard 
of  stuff  was  bought.  Lucy’s  old  dress 
was  pieced  out.  Then  the  day  afterward 
the  journey  to  Balbec  must  be  under- 
taken. 

It  was  a warm  day,  and  the  road  rough 
to  Balbec. 

“This  fall,  Lucy, ’’said  the  professor,  “I 
hope  to  make  the  trip.  Won’t  you  re- 
member about  the  arrow-heads,  and  go  to 
the  museum  and  bring  me  the  black  one  l 
Good-by,  dear,  and  enjoy  yourself.” 
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Lucy  was  miserably  unhappy.  There 
was  a premonition  of  impending  trouble. 
It  was  eleven  o’clock  before  the  old  horse 
taken  fro?n  the  plough  could  be  spared; 
then  Peter  seemed  very  fidgety  and  in  a 
hurry  to  start,  as  he  drove  the  horse  in 
the  patched  harness  with  the  ramshackle 
wagon  before  the  door. 

“ Enjoy  myself!”  said  Lucy,  her  grand- 
father’s last  words  resounding  in  her 
ears.  44  So  rides  Miss  Post,  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  our  esteemed  benefac- 
tor, Simon  Beck;  and  Miss  Post  has  just 
one  dollar  in  her  pocket,  of  which  sum 
seventy -five  cents  will  have  to  be  spent  at 
the  livery-stable  for  the  horse,  providing 
the  people  have  not  raised  the  price.” 
And  she  took  out  her  much- worn  porte- 
monnaie  and  opened  it.  “Peter,  take 
my  money,  you  will  have  to  pay  to  cross 
the  bridge.”  Peter  look  the  porte-mon- 
naie.  “Some  of  the  Becks  were  spend- 
thrifts, and  I am  afraid  I have  an  incli- 
nation that  way.  Though  my  dress  is 
hardly  decent,  I had  no  right  to  spend  a 
penny  on  it.  What  is  to  become  of  us, 
and  so  little  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  and  this  wet  spring,  and  the 
Black  Creek  meadow  drowned  out?”  said 
Lucy. 

Peter,  who  had  been  silent  so  far,  pre- 
sently turned  round  and  said:  “It  is  a 
powerful  fine  show,  so  I hear;  and,  Miss 
Lucy,  if  you  wouldn’t  mind,  and  it  isn't 
a bit  out  of  the  way,  and  there  is  more 
shade,  we  might  as  well  take  the  old 
road,  and  then  we  will  pass  the  tent.  It's 
as  big  as  all  out-of-doors.” 

“ It  might  be  more  shady,  Peter.” 

14  And  there’s  the  drinking  troughs 
more  handy,  Miss  Lucy,  and  the  beast 
wants  constant  watering  of  a warm  day 
like  this,”  added  Peter. 

“Did  you  try  very,  very  hard  to  find 
an  owner  for  those  tickets,  Peter?”  in- 
quired Lucy. 

“Didn’t  I!”  replied  Peter.  Now  Peter 
was  the  most  honest  and  truthful  of  men- 
servants,  but  to  have  a free  ticket  to  a 
circus  within  his  grasp,  and  to  give  up  the 
chance  of  being  a deadhead,  was  requir- 
ing too  much  of  the  stanchest  probity. 

It  was  a weary  ride.  By-and-by  Bal- 
bec  came  in  sight.  The  bridge  was  pass- 
ed, the  toll  paid,  and  Peter  was  assured 
that  the  tickets  were  in  his  young  mis- 
tress’s porte-monnaie,  for  he  had  seen 
them.  Had  Peter  cunningly  arranged 
it  so  that  his  vehicle  got  locked  in  the 
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throng  of  country  wagons  which  blocked 
up  the  road  leading  to  the  circus  teut  ? 

“ Hear  the  drumming  and  the  bugling. 

Miss  Lucy.  Oh,  Miss  Lucy,  you  ain’t  go- 
ing to  waste  them  two  tickets  ? Please  do 
give  me  only  one.  They  are  to  begin 
right  off,”  said  Peter. 

“ And  pray  what  am  I to  do,  and  the 
sun  broiling?  Am  I to  wait  here  until 
the  performance  is  over?”  inquired  Lucy. 

“You  come  too.  I can  hitch  up  right 
here,  and  here’s  a man  I know  selling 
buttermilk  that  will  watch  the  team ; and 
then  again,  miss,  we  couldn’t  budge  if  we 
wanted  to.  We  are  just  jammed  in,”  said 
Peter,  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  ma- 
noeuvre, as  he  jumped  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  slipping  off  the  bridle  of  the  horse, 
passed  a halter  over  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

“Ought  I to  spoil  Peter’s  holiday?” 
thought  Lucy. 

“What’s  the  harm  of  your  going  in 
too,  miss  ?”  inquired  Peter. 

Lucy  was  a trifle  undecided;  but  she 
could  not  help  herself  now,  for  the  sur- 
ging crowd  caught  her,  and  holding  Peter's 
hand,  nolens  volens  she  was  carried  to  the 
ticket  stand.  Peter  Jield  the  precious 
bits  of  pasteboard,  and  they  were  received 
without  comment.  In  a minute  more 
mistress  and  man  were  within  the  tent. 
Peter  saw  his  young  lady  comfortably 
seated,  and,  with  a certain  sense  of  pro- 
priety, occupied  a bench  above  her. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a secret  wish  to 
be  present  at  that  circus  performance  had 
occupied  Lucy  Post’s  mind  ever  since  the 
tickets  had  fallen  into  her  hands.  “I 
am  eager  that  my  illusions  shall  have  a 
short  and  sudden  ending.  I require  he- 
roic treatment,  and  I shall  find  it  here. 

I want  to  chase  all  these  stupid  vagaries 
out  of  my  mind  when  I see  the  man  in 
spangles.  I want  to  despise  myself.”  This 
is  what  Lucy  thought  as  she  glanced  at 
the  tawdry  costumes  of  the  twenty  per- 
formers, who  were  now  galloping  their 
horses  in  the  ring. 

If  Peter’s  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider, 
Lucy  Post  was  not  a less  observant  spec- 
tator. It  is  true  a fan  hid  the  lower  part 
of  her  face,  but  she  need  not  have  used  it, 
for  her  features  were  as  rigid  as  marble. 
There  was  “The  Post  Rider  of  the  Pam- 
pas, the  Embodiment  of  Human  Grace.” 

He  was  pock-marked,  with  red  hair.  It 
wearied  her  all.  There  was  one  last  act, 
“Signor  Odontado,  the  Aerial  Sprite.” 
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The  band  played  pianissimo,  and  then 
Lucy,  reckless  as  she  seemed  to  herself, 
did  not  dare  at  first  to  cast  her  eyes  up- 
ward. She  saw  a slender  rope  dangling 
in  the  air.  Then  a graceful  figure  slid 
down  from  the  top  of  the  tent.  It  was  a 
handsomely  built  man,  of  about  his  height. 
The  next  moment  she  saw  the  gymnast’s 
face.  It  was  a coarse  one.  That  creature 
might  have  broken  his  neck,  and  she 
would  have  felt  sorry  for  him  with  that 
same  tempered  pity  she  would  have  given 
to  any  animal  suffering  a mishap. 

It  was  all  over  now,  and  why  was  it 
that  Lucy  was  glad  he  was  not  there  and 
half  disappointed,  for  neither  had  her  cu- 
riosity been  satisfied  nor  her  cure  been 
accomplished  ? 

It  was  the  wife  of  the  professor  of  lan- 
guages who  was  Lucy’s  hostess.  That 
good  lady  at  once  gave  Lucy  all  the  col- 
lege news.  There  were  to  be  changes. 
The  school  was  to  be  more  practical  in 
its  teaching.  There  was  to  be  an  infu- 
sion of  new  blood.  The  alumni  had  taken 
a new  interest  in  the  college. 

Lucy  attended  the  college  performances, 
listened  to  the  speeches,  and  somehow  al- 
ways anticipated  the  exact  phrase  which 
led  up  to  the  eulogy  of  Simon  Beck,  Es- 
quire. She  would  wince  when  the  people 
looked  at  her.  At  last  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  and  she  was  glad  of  it. 

Lucy  remembered  her  grandfather’s  re- 
quest, and  hurried  to  the  college  museum. 
For  some  years  she  had  not  been  there. 
“Anyhow,” she  said,  “I  shall  be  away 
from  all  the  noise.  When  last  I saw  it, 
it  had  a shabby,  neglected  air.  I might 
have  a good  cry  in  a corner  of  it,  and  feel 
the  better  for  it.” 

The  door  of  the  museum  was  open,  and 
Lucy  entered.  There  had  been  changes. 
They  startled  her.  Thewallshad  been  new- 
ly painted;  the  floor  had  been  scrubbed; 
but  that  was  not  all.  As  she  glanced  at 
the  cases  she  saw  that  a new  classification 
had  been  adopted.  The  museum  looked 
cared  for.  There  had  been  expansion. 
There  was  a case  filled  with  specimens 
of  Japanese  handicraft.  Somebody  had 
been  unpacking  a box,  and  a variety  of 
objects  were  on  the  floor,  and  Lucy  saw 
swords,  krisses,  and  queer  Eastern  fire- 
arms. Her  foot  touched  one,  and  it  rat- 
tled. Somebody  was  upstairs,  whistling 
quietly,  and  now  the  whistling  ceased. 
Where  might  be  the  long  case  with  the 
Indian  relics?  Ah!  there  it  was.  It  was 


locked.  Who  had  the  key  ? Was  the 
person  upstairs  the  new  curator?  She 
must  have  the  case  opened.  She  hesitated 
awhile,  and  then  looked  further,  taking 
in  all  the  long  line  of  specimens. 

Could  Lucy  believe  her  eyes  ? Oh,  hor- 
ror! there  was  the  stone  axe  from  Black 
Creek!  Lucy  ivas  staggered  as  she  read 
on  a label  attached  to  the  stoue,  “Imita- 
tion of  a stone  axe,  from  the  museum  of 
Copenhagen.”  Then  after  that  axe  fol- 
lowed a dozen  other  implements,  all  la- 
belled “imitations.” 

“Oh!  oh!”  cried  Lucy,  unable  to  re- 
strain herself.  “Why  did  he  do  it? 
How  did  he  do  it  ?” 

Some  one  hurried  down  the  narrow 
stairs  from  the  gallery.  Lucy  did  not 
look;  she  felt  she  knew  who  it  was. 

“I  want,  sir,”  said  Lucy,  quite  coolly 
now,  bending  over  the  case,  “this  black 
arrow-head  for  my  grandfather.  Professor 
Stravinius — the  Number  8.  You  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  it  to  me,  for  I am  to 
suppose  you  are  in  charge  here.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Post,  Miss  Post!  I never 
shall  know  how  to  ask  your  pardon. 
Pray  believe  that  my  giving  you  this 
sham  axe  was  quite  an  unpremeditated 
thing — that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  conse- 
quences. It  shall  never  fool  anybody 
else  in  this  world.”  And  saying  this,  the 
young  man  opened  the  case,  seized  the 
stone  axe,  closed  the  lid  again,  and  tak- 
ing a hammer,  struck  the  axe  a sharp 
blow,  so  that  it  broke  in  a dozen  pieces. 
“It  is  a hateful  thing  to  me — nothing 
but  a sham.  I made  it,  some  years  ago. 
Now  I throw  myself  entirely  at  your 
mercy.  I offer  no  excuse.  I was  not 
aware  who  you  were — the  granddaughter 
of  the  man  I have  the  highest  respect 
for.  It  was  only  when  your  woman- 
servant  told  me  you  were  Miss  Post  that 
I was  fearful  that  my  silly  trick  about 
the  axe  might  bring  about  some  unfor- 
tunate results.  What  I did  was  to  get 
my  satchel  out  of  the  circus  van  and 
take  this  imitation  of  an  axe  out  of  it.  I 
had  met  the  van  on  the  road,  and  for  a 
dollar  the  driver  gave  me  and  my  baggage 
a lift.” 

“ But— but— sir,”  gasped  Lucy,  “why 
did  you  say,  ‘Good-by,  old  acquaint- 
ance’?” 

“It  was  addressed  to  the  axe.  What 
could  you  have  thought  I meant?  I was 
surprised  myself  at  your  insistence,  and 
wondered  then,  as,  permit  me  to  say,  I do 
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now,  why  a young  lady  should  be  so  de- 
termined on  my  finding  something  that 
really  had  no  existence.” 

“And  you  humored  me,  fooled  me  to 
the  top  of  my  bent  ? It  was  very  unkind 
of  you.  Now  pray  give  me  that  black 
arrow-head,”  said  Lucy,  her  head  in  a 
whirl. 

“The  Number  8?  It  is  authentic,  and 
worth  more  for  purposes  of  research  than 
any  other  number  in  the  collection.”  But 
the  curator  made  no  show  of  opening  the 
case.  “ Did  you  take  me  for  a circus  per- 
former? I rather  think  you  did,”  he  in- 
quired. 

But  Lucy’s  tongue  was  tied  just  then. 

“You  heard  me  whistling  just  now, 
Miss  Post,  but  I was  just  feeling  then 
like  a little  boy  whistling  in  a graveyard. 
I have  not  had  a moments  peace  since  I 
gave  you  that  wretched  sham.  I felt  no 
better  when  I stole  it  back.  Perhaps 
there  came  a moment  of  relief  when  I 
smashed  it.  I do  not  know  now  if  you 
have  forgiven  me.  What  remains  for 
me  to  do  is  to  see  Professor  Stravinius 
and  tell  him  all  about  it.” 

“No,  no!  Do  not  do  that!”  said  Lucy. 
“I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  course  to 
pursue.  I should  not  advise  your  mend- 
ing the  broken  pieces  or  making  another 
axe,”  added  Lucy. 

“Will  you  kindly  listen  to  me,  Miss 
Post?  I have  been  honored  by  the  facul- 
ty here  with  the  offer  of  a professorship. 
If  in  auy  way  my  presence  is  distasteful 
to  you,  as  I have  not  yet  accepted  the  po- 
sition, then  all  that  George  Gordon  can 
do  will  be  to  decline  the  place.” 

“Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  Mr.  Gordon, 
that  you  are  making  a great  pother  about 
a very  insignificant  thing?  So  you  are 
the  Mr.  Gordon  my  grandfather  knows? 
Pray  give  me  the  Number  8.” 

“But  is  it  all  told  yet?  The  Number 
8 is  wired  to  the  back  of  the  case,  Miss 
Post.  Though  I have  the  reputation  of 
being  a fair  gymnast,  an  archaeological 
discussion  in  a cherry-tree,  where  the 
limbs  are  very  brittle,  might  have  been 
obscure,  with  the  result  of  breaking  my 
neck-;  and  when  I saw  that  confounded 
stone  roll  down,  I almost  lost  my  hold.” 

“The  appearance  of  that  foolish  thing 
you  have  accounted  for,  but  its  disappear- 
ance is  unexplained,”  replied  Lucy. 

“And  might  not  redound  to  my  hon- 
or?” inquired  Professor  Gordon,  anx- 
iously. 
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“ Did  it— did  it  fall  out  of  the  window, 
after  all  ?”  inquired  Lucy. 

“May  I never  come  again  to  Cherry 
Hill?  I do  so  long  to  have  a talk  with 
the  professor.  I know  he  will  forgive 
me;  and  will  I ever  get  my  quarter  of  a 
dollar?  Here  is  the  arrow-head.” 

Just  then  a couple  of  students  came  in. 
Gordon  offered  Lucy  his  hand.  She  hes- 
itated a moment,  then  took  it,  and  hur- 
ried out. 

Somehow,  when  Lucy  rode  home  next 
morning  her  heart  was  lighter.  She  was 
a trifle  reticent.  When  she  handed  her 
grandfather  the  arrow-head,  he  examined 
it  closely. 

All  he  said  was,  “I am  delighted  to  think 
how  well  my  memory  has  served  me.” 

“ There  is  a new  professor,  who  is  cura- 
tor, grandfather,”  said  Lucy,  slowly. 

“Yes,  Lucy;  it  is  Gordon.  I urged  his 
appointment  a year  ago.” 

“Is  not  this  Professor  Gordon  rather 
an  impulsive  gentleman  ?”  asked  Lucy. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly,  dear;  but  he 
used  to  be  full  of  fun,  though  a fine,  man- 
ly fellow.  The  lads  will  have  at  least,  as 
their  leader,  the  most  proficient  amateur 
athlete  in  the  State;  but  then  there  are 
certain  brain  qualities  which  Gordon  pos- 
sesses which  are  invaluable.  I am  sure 
he  will  be  a great  acquisition  to  Bklbec. 

He  has  written  me  a long  letter — I will 
show  it  you  some  day — and,  Lucy,  I have 
been  working  hard,  and  am  just  as  happy 
as  I can  be;  and  when  Gordon  comes,  I 
sliall  read  him  a part  of  my  lecture.” 

Professor  Gordon  came  to  Cherry  Hill, 
and  Lucy  forgave  him;  and,  in  fact,  in 
time  forgave  him  so  thoroughly  that  he 
married  her. 

“Professor,”  said  his  wife  to  him, 
when  of  a bright  June  day  her  husband 
was  up  the  tree  picking  cherries  and 
throwing  them  to  her  through  a window, 
as  she  sat  working  at  her  table  in  an  up- 
per room — “ Professor  Gordon,  did  or  did 
not  that  stone  axe  you  humbugged  me 
with,  sir,  roll  out  of  the  window  ?” 

“Lucy,  Lucy,  do  you  wish  me  to  fall 
off  this  tree  ? Just  see,  if  I were  a robber, 
how  easily  I could  get  into  your  bower.” 
And  swinging  lightly  on  a limb,  Professor 
Gordon  had  now  a foot  on  the  window- 
ledge. 

“If  it  were  all  to  happen  over  again, 
sir,  I would  not  forgive  you,”  said  Lucy. 

“Yes,  you  would,  Lucy.”  And  there- 
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upon  her  husband,  who  was  now  in  the 
room,  threw  his  arms  around  his  wife's 
neck  and  kissed  her. 

“That  explanation  may  suffice  me,  but 
there  are  certain  facts  in  regard  to  that 
absurd  stone  which  are  by  no  means  clear 
to  my  grandfather,”  said  Lucy. 

“Oh  yes,  they  are;  for  I wrote  him 
and  told  him  all  about  them  before  I ask- 
ed him  for  you,  Lucy.  Is  it  not  wonder- 
ful how  strong  the  professor  has  come 
out  ? That  last  lecture  of  his  was  admira- 
ble, although  there  was  a little  allusion 
in  it,  understandable  to  me  alone,  which 
made  me  wince,  in  regard  to  palaeolithic 
remains  in  Black  Creek.  He  holds  that 
stone  axe  over  my  head,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  Now,  Lucy,  this  is  one  of  the 
ways  to  get  out  of  a window."  And  so 
Professor  Gordon  jumped  back  to  the  tree, 
and  then  slung  down  clusters  of  cherries 
to  a lusty  baby  who  was  dancing  on  the 
greensward  below. 


Then  that  baby's  great-grandfather 
came  out  of  the  house,  and  the  child 
insisted  on  being  noticed,  so  Professor 
Stravinius  stooped  down  and  kissed 
him. 

“I  almost  wish,"  said  Professor  Stra- 
vinius, “that  this  happy  life  of  mine 
might  last  until  that  little  boy  had  grown 
to  be  a student  in  Balbec  College.  I do 
not  know  how  it  has  come  about,  but 
Lucy’s  husband  seems  to  have  infused  a 
new  life  into  the  college.  Wait  awhile, 
and  then  Balbec  will  be  the  great  college 
of  the  State.  We  never  had  such  large 
classes  as  we  have  to  day." 

Furbishing  his  spectacles  and  taking  a 
book  out  of  his  coat  pocket,  the  professor 
began  reading.  Then  he  shook  his  fin- 
ger at  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child, 
and  turned  over  a page  or  so  of  his  book 
very  carefully,  so  that  the  leaf  should  not 
rustle,  for  his  great-grandchild  was  now 
sound  asleep  on  his  knee. 


CALLISTE. 

BY  RBNNELL  RODD. 

IN  May,  when  oleanders  bloom. 

That  time  the  gold  war?  on  the  broom, 
Before  the  moon  was  full  above 
A world  that  seemed  but  made  for  love. 
When  fire  flies  lit  the  way  we  went 
To  bruise  the  hill  thyme  into  scent, 

The  shadows  of  your  raven  hair, 

The  charm  of  movements  free  as  air, 
Your  wild-bird  grace  of  shy  replies, 

The  mischief  in  your  sea-deep  eyes, 

Had  tempted  me  to  whisper  you 
The  word  world-old  but  ever  new. 

The  word  that  seemed  so  light  to  say 
When  oleanders  bloomed  in  May. 

But,  ah,  Calliste,  over-sea 

The  fickle  wind  sets  where  for  me 

Lie  other  ways  and  other  cares: — 

For  you  the  soft  ^Egean  airs, 

The  sails  in  yonder  haven  furled 
To  tell  you  of  the  outside  world, 

The  starry  nights,  the  spring's  perfume 
Returning  with  the  orange  bloom, 

The  simple  prayer  you  know  to  pray. 
The  ready  mirth,  and  then  some  day 
Some  sailor  with  the  broad  brown  chest 
To  snatch  the  flower  from  your  breast, 

To  knot  his  fingers  in  vour  hair, 

Draw  up  your  face  and  call  it  fair. 

And  say  the  word  I dared  not  say^ 

When  oleanders  bloomed  in  May. 
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invited,  as  a special  courtesy,  to  view  what 
I was  assured  would  prove  the  climax  of 
i n Iciest  and  beauty,  the  reigning  sensa- 
tion in  the  wav  of  an  4k  orchid  hybrid/’ 
Following  my  guide,  I soon  entered  the 
‘"'propagating' -house/'  w herein  are  born 
ill  to  the  world  every  year  those  hundreds 
of  hapless  nondescripts  against  which  na- 
ture protests  iu  vain.  There,  among  a 
coterie-  of  its  kind,  in  hi  ushing  conscious- 
ness, more  sinned  against  .than  sinning, 
stood  the  poor  innocent  which  was  the 
talk  of  the  town,  a Cypripeflinin  Dion 


gvel,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  two 
helpless  parent  sped*\s. 

Twelve  vaiO's  of  eager  waiting,  l was 
told,  had  tins  very  week  rewarded  the 
■‘oultiimi  “ with  the  first-fruit  of  this  un- 
natural uni  oik  An  ’improvement/*  it 
w as  called,  and  one  in  which  the  instiga- 
tor seemed  to  take  as  much  pride  as 
though  t lie  waif  bad  deserved  the  fiord’s 
blessing,  0 pagan  marplot,  how  had 
your  entertaining  courtesy  changed  to 
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gall  could  you  have  read  the  vigorous 
pitying  comment  beneath  the  non-com- 
mittal exterior  of  your  guest! 

With  what  a sigh  of  relief  and  exalta- 
tion of  spirit  do  I leave  the  degenerate 
precincts  of  a garden  such  as  this  for  the 
wild  garden  of  innocence  and  peace! 

All  my  wonted  fellow-worshippers  are 
here;  one  by  one  I pass  them;  now  light- 
ly hovering,  or  there  prostrate  on  the 
hushed  carpet,  till  at  length,  my  sins  con- 
fessed, my  matins  said,  my  soul  refreshed, 
as  I leave  the  temple  inspired  for  the 
work  of  a new  day,  I am  led  as  though 
by  an  unseen  hand  to  a bright  spot 
where  the  sunbeams  penetrate  the  gloom 
through  a window  in  the  pines,  and  I 
stand  transfixed.  “What!”  do  you  ask, 
“a  vision?”  Yes.  Look!  yonder  in  the 
chancel,  those  snowy  lilies  hovering 
among  the  ferns!  A vision?  Yes.  What 
matters  it  that  my  seraph  assumed  the 
material  form  which  man  has  called 
“Cypripedium.”  In  the  archetypal  bot- 
any of  the  Infinite  we  know  not  what 
may  be  its  correspondence. 

As  in  the  artificial  garden  we  pass 
from  parterre  to  parterre,  or  to  conserva- 
tory or  shaded  fernery,  each  with  its  ap- 
propriate setting,  so  in  the  wilds  we  find 
the  Northern  model,  every  condition  of 
sod,  of  light,  of  shade,  finding  its  true  ex 
pression.  The  “forest  ledge”  has  its 
own  family,  which  the  botanists  well 
know.  The  pine  wood  has  its  faithful 
broods;  the  yielding  loam,  with  “soft 
brown  silence  carpeted,”  is  figured  with 
bloom  and  garland  easily  numbered  in 
anticipation.  The  beech  woods  have  a 
rival  company.  The  hemlocks  hold  the 
darling  of  the  mould,  the  trailing  arbu- 
tus, always  with  a numerous  attendant 
complement.  The  meadow  blooms  that 
fall  in  the  swath  of  the  new-mown  hay 
we  all  kuow — the  daisies,  the  clovers,  but- 
tercups, lilies,  and  meadow-rue.  Even  in 
the  burning  sand  dunes  of  the  sea  shore 
or  the  desert  we  may  be  sure  of  a number 
of  faithful  missionaries,  while  the  same 
sand  that  chances  to  rim  the  lake  nurses 
a distinctly  different  brood. 

Only  last  June  I stood  on  the  margin 
of  a large  swampy  wood,  which  I had 
known  only  in  the  season  of  bare  trees, 
when  there  are  few  secrets  in  the  woods. 
What  new  exaltation  awaits  me  here  l I 
mused.  What  new  friend  will  accom- 
pany me  as  I emerge  from  the  other  side 
of  the  forest?  I had  barely  gone  three 
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steps  when  my  question  was  answered, 
being  confronted  with  a strange  botanical 
shape  which  I had  never  seen  before. 

We  stood  on  no  formality,  for  the  fame 
of  the  individual  had  already  gone  before 
him,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  me  these  many  years.  My 
new  friend  was  guised  in  most  singular 
botanical  fashion,  and  I hope  he  did  not 
chance  to  notice  my  smile  at  his  expense. 

He  stood  full  four  feet  high,  holding 
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prismatic  blue,  which  nature  has  here 
economized  as  in  a turquoise;  its  like  is 
nowhere  repeated  in  our  flora. 

I know  of  few  finer  and  more  harmo- 
nious displays  of  color  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  wild  garden  than  is  afforded  by  a 
bed  of  blue  lupines — a typical  bed,  such 
as  I have  in  mind,  with  their  dense  foli- 
age and  spires  of  bloom  thrown  in  bold 
relief  against  a background  of  sunlit  sand. 
It  is  worth  a ten-mile  walk  to  see  one  such 
bed  in  its  prime.  “Blue  lupine,”  it  is 
called,  but  it  rings  the  changes  on  the 
sapphire  tints,  and  lays  the  amethyst  in 
tribute  as  well,  with  its  infinite  variety, 
from  deepest  purple  to  palest  pink  or 
white,  and  in  its  perfect  complementary 
contrast  of  the  background  of  sunny  sand 
affords  a rare  harmony  of  color. 

Emerson 

Saw  beneath  dim  aisle3,  in  odorous  beds, 

The  slight  Liniuea  hang  its  twin-born  heads” ; 
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and  how  many  a saunterer  has  felt  his 
heart  leap  into  his  throat  as  he  suddenly 
came  upon  a cluster  of  the  sweet  pink 
flowers  in  the  woods!  But  these  “odor- 
ous beds  ” are  strewn  with  the  pale  pink 
bells  when  the  pyrolas  come  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  tiny  creeping-twins  of  the 
fragrant  partridge- vine  hardly  make  their 
lisps  known  as  against  the  more  asserting 
presence  of  the  pyrolas.  It  is  hard  to 
speak  in  moderation  of  these  perennial 
woodland  plants.  There  are  four  or  five 
of  them  in  more  or  less  constant  associa- 
tion, all  with  their  lily -of -the -valley 
breath. 

The  pyrola  is  the  perennial  hostess  of 
the  groves.  She  does  the  honors  at  all 
seasons.  Go  into  the  woods  at  any  time 
and  you  are  sure  of  her.  Even  in  the 
bleakest  winters  day,  how  do  her  spires 
of  seed-pods  and  her  fresh  lusty  leaves 
against  the  snow  quicken  our  pulses  and 
bring  back  the  summer!  The  shinleaf, 
with  its  light  green  foliage  of  spring  sug- 
gesting a tiny  clump  of  lettuce,  is  perhaps 
the  most  omnipresent  of  the  group;  but 
the  two  pipsissewas,  known  as  the  prin- 
cess-pine and  spotted- win tergreen  — the 
former  with  its  rich  green,  highly  polish- 
ed leaf,  and  the  latter  dull  of  surface,  but 
conspicuously  veined  with  white — are  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful,  and  with  their 
reptilian  companions  of  rattlesnake-liawk- 

weed  and  rattle- 
snake - plantain, 
form  a notable 
quartet  of  lowly 
•foliaged  plants. 

How  have  we 
hypercritical  stick- 
lei's  for  truth  stum- 
: * bled  upon  that  shy  “yellow  vio* 

iJV’  let  ” of  Bryant’s  verse ! 

He  apostrophizes  it  as  the 
avant-courri&re  of  spring: 

“Of  all  its  train  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mould.” 

No  ; of  all  her  train  the  first  flower 
that  is  planted  in  the  watery  mould  by 
the  hands  of  spring  is  the  skunk-cabbage, 
and  the  bees  know  it  and  gather  sweets 
from  it  even  though  the  poets  do  not. 
But  if  the  too  fastidious  must  needs  rule 
out  this  plebeian  of  the  bog  simply  because 
he  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  a but- 
tonhole, what  then?  What  a brood  of 
wood  blooms  stand  ready  to  look  down 
on  him  as  they  usurp  his  place!  The 
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pip-winged  llo-vter.  meyitatjly  swarding  gimv-'-xi  pn*e;muit  text  which  isWbngh 
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A WINDOW  STUDY  - Dm  wn  by  Okoho*  w Maphi«H 

Tub  Mati>cn:  “ Oood  morning,  Mr.  donea-Uow  do  you  Uku  my  hyAv|n-tbftf' 

Tub  UtniATB : " Well— they  nrovont  mt>  from  wuhur  yim!  I should  prefer  Loner  clnthSl' 
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IT  is  a good  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
crusade  against  the  large  and  omni- 
present family  of  Hog  which  the  Easy 
Chair  long  ago  preached  has  been  vigor- 
ously renewed.  Public  manners  are  a 
common  interest.  The  private  conduct 
of  the  most  famous  personages  is  of  small 
concern  beyond  their  domestic  circle. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  person  in  the  next 
room  at  a hotel,  or  in  the  next  seat  in  a 
railroad  car,  is  of  great  interest  to  us. 
Yet  the  remedy  is  not  obvious.  Even  if 
we  should  propose  a school  of  manners, 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  pupils  for  whom 
it  would  be  especially  designed  would  at- 
tend. 

If  a fellow-guest  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
of  the  Universe  comes  in  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  going  humming  along  the 
corridor  to  his  room,  flings  his  boots 
down  upon  the  floor  at  his  door  with  a 
resounding  blow  that  awakens  all  neigh- 
boring sleepers,  you  may  cover  him  with 
expletives,  and  consign  him  in  imagina- 
tion to  a hundred  direful  dooms,  but  nev- 
ertheless he  goes  unpunished.  Or  you 
may  suddenly  confront  him  in  all  the 
majesty  of  nocturnal  dishabille,  and  ad- 
monish him  severely  of  the  wicked  selfish- 
ness of  his  ways.  But  the  probability  is 
that  you  will  have  either  an  extremely 
amused  audience,  who  will  “guy”  your 
appearance  without  mercy,  or  receive  a 
surly  rejoinder  in  the  form  of  a boot  or 
a volley  of  vituperation.  In  any  event, 
the  school  of  manners  will  not  be  hon- 
ored by  the  exercises. 

Yet  the  Hog  family  is  not  American, 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  peculiar  to  this 
country.  The  Lady  Mavourneen  who 
said  with  enthusiasm  that  she  could  trav- 
el without  insult  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  that  every  American 
of  the  other  sex  seemed  to  make  himself 
her  protector,  said  only  what  is  generally 
true  of  the  American.  He  is  naturally 
courteous  and  invincibly  good-natured. 
Indeed,  it  is  his  good-nature  which  has 
permitted  the  family  Hog  to  develop  to 
such  proportions.  A man  enters  a hotel 
44 as  if  it  belonged  to  him.”  Will  he  not 
be  forced  to  pay  for  his  accommodation— 
and  roundly  ? Shall  he  not  take  his  ease 
in  his  inn  ? Is  he  not  willing  to  settle 
for  all  the  food,  drink,  comfort,  trouble, 
that  he  may  require  or  occasion  ? Shall 


he  put  himself  out  for  others?  If  num- 
ber one  does  not  look  out  for  itself,  who 
will  look  out  for  it  ? 

And  to  all  this  Jonathan  good-natured- 
ly assents.  If  number  one  takes  more 
than  his  share  of  the  sofa,  Jonathan 
moves  up.  If  number  one  puts  his  feet 
on  a chair,  Jonathan  does  not  stare!  If 
number  one  still  more  grossly  demon- 
strates his  porcine  lineage,  Jonathan  dis- 
likes to  make  trouble— until  number,  one 
comes  to  despise  those  whom  he  insults, 
and  plainly  expects  every  circle  to  bow  to 
the  sovereignty  of  selfishness.  This  is 
a fatal  form  of  good-nature,  but  it  has  a 
not  unkindly  origin.  It  springs  from  a 
social  condition  in  which  everybody  is  ex- 
pected to  help  everybody  else,  because  ev- 
erybody needs  help  as  in  a frontier  com- 
munity. Indeed,  in  many  a rural  neigh- 
borhood still,  this  spirit  of  lending  a hand 
is  supreme.  Everybody  expects  to  sub- 
mit to  inconvenience,  because  he  knows 
that  he  will  require  others  to  submit. 

But  these  refinements  of  mutual  de- 
pendence must  not  be  allowed  to  justify 
the  outrages  of  selfishness.  The  passen- 
ger in  the  boat  or  the  train  who  occupies 
more  than  his  seat,  who  sits  in  one  chair, 
covers  another  with  his  feet,  and  a third 
with  his  bundles,  and  smokes,  and  widely 
squirts  tobacco  juice  around  him  until  his 
vicinity  is  not  “a  little  heaven,”  but  an- 
other kind  of  44  h”  below,  is  a public  pest 
and  general  nuisance,  for  wdiose  punish- 
ment there  should  be  a common  law  of 
procedure.  But  this  can  be  found  only 
where  there  is  a common  contempt  and 
resolution  which  will  deprive  him  of  his 
ill-gotten  seats  in  the  first  place, and  make 
him  feel,  in  the  second,  the  general  scorn 
of  his  neighbors. 

But  as  we  are  told  constantly  and  cor- 
rectly that  we  are  a reading  people,  it  is 
through  reading  that  the  members  of  the 
family  which  is  hostis  humani  generis 
will  learn  that  they  are  the  most  detest- 
able and  detested  of  the  great  families  of 
the  race.  You,  sir.  whose  eyes  are  skim- 
ming this  page,  and  who  never  give  your 
seat  to  a woman  in  the  elevated  car  44on 
principle  ” — the  principle  being  either  that 
a woman  ought  not  to  get  into  a crowded 
car,  knowing  that  she  will  put  gentlemen 
to  inconvenience;  or  that  the  company 
ought  to  forbid  the  entry  of  more  passen- 
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gers  than  there  are  seats;  or  that  first 
come  should  be  first  served ; or  that  num- 
ber one,  having  paid  for  a seat,  has  a 
right  to  occupy  it;  or  whatever  other 
form  the  “principle ” may  assume-— you 
are  one  of  the  host  against  whom  the  cru- 
sade is  pushed.  Thou  art  the — well,  for 
the  sake  of  euphony  we  will  say  man, 
but  it  is  not  man  that  is  in  the  mind  of 
your  censors. 

Or  you,  madam,  who  enter  the  railroad 
car  with  an  air  of  right,  and  a look  of  re- 
proval at  every  man  who  does  not  spring 
to  his  feet,  and  who  settle  yourself  into 
the  seat  offered  you  without  the  least  rec- 
ognition of  the  courtesy  that  offers  it — 
for  you  it  would  be  well  if  the  urbane 
mentor  of  another  day  were  still  here, 
who,  having  given  his  seat  to  a dashing 
young  woman  who  seemed  unconscious 
of  his  presence,  looked  at  her  until  she 
impatiently  demanded  if  he  wanted  any- 
thing, and  lie  responding,  said,  blandly, 
“Yes,  madam;  I want  to  hear  you  say 
thank  you.” 

Both  this  sir  and  madam  may  learn 
from  the  daily  papers  as  from  this  page 
that  even  in  a car  where  they  recognize 
no  acquaintance  a cloud  of  witnesses 
around  hold  them  in  full  survey,  and 
whatever  the  fashion  or  richness  of  their 
garments,  and  however  supercilious  their 
air,  perceive  at  once  whether  they  belong 
to  the  family  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
or  to  that  of  Charles  Lamb's  “Mr.  H.” 
Thackeray's  hero  could  not  have  been 
more  aghast  to  see  his  divine  Ottilia  con- 
sume with  gusto  the  oysters  which  were 
no  longer  fresh  than  Romeo  to  learn  by 
his  Juliet's  question  to  that  urbane  men- 
tor of  other  years  that  his  mistress  must 
be  of  kin  to  the  unmentionable  family. 

The  next  time  those  boots  are  flung 
down  in  the  reverberating  hotel  corridor 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  remarking  to 
the  clerk  the  next  morning  in  the  crowd- 
ed office  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  look  upon  the  register  to  know  that 
one  of  the  Hog  family  arrived  during  the 
night.  

A recent  remark  of  Goklwin  Smith’s 
has  led  to  a very  general  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  Americans  hate 
England.  If  put  in  that  broad  way,  the 
answer  must  be  unquestionably  no.  The 
American  consciousness  of  our  kinship 
and  debt  to  England  is  altogether  too 
strong  to  permit  any  feeling  that  can  be 


called  hatred.  Indeed  nowhere  is  the  his- 
torical position  and  significance  of  Eng- 
land more  completely  understood  or  more 
proudly  acknowledged  than  in  this  coun- 
try. The  more  intelligent  and  patriotic 
an  American,  the  warmer  is  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  of  England  to  liberty, 
and  of  nothingis  such  an  American  surer 
than  that  the  American  Revolution  was 
really  a defence  of  England  against  her- 
self, and  a defence  made  by  the  sons  of 
Englishmen. 

Mr.  Higginson  reminds  us  that  Haw- 
thorne points  out  the  fact  that  however 
Englishmen  may  love  Americans  indi- 
vidually they  hate  them  in  the  aggregate, 
and  Mr.  Higginson  confirms  the  substance 
of  the  statement,  but  not  the  strength  of 
the  expression,  by  his  own  experience. 
He  perceives  a certain  surprise  among 
Englishmen  when  they  are  pleased  with 
an  American,  as  if  they  instinctively  mea- 
sured him  by  some  accepted  type  of  his 
countrymen  which  is  disagreeable.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  of  both  countries.  It 
is  what  Lowell  remarks  in  his  essay  upon 
a certain  condescension  in  foreigners.  It 
is,  in  fact,  almost  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances.  If  a company  of  Amer- 
icans had  emigrated  long  ago  to  Austra- 
lia because  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  re- 
public, and  after  a violent  political  sepa- 
ration from  us  had  there  grown  into  a 
vast  and  prosperous  state,  of  a language, 
of  political  traditions,  and  a general  spir- 
it and  range  of  civilization  identical  with 
ours,  still  regarding  us  as  their  mother 
country,  Americans  would  feel  toward 
their  Australian  descendants  much  as  the 
English  feel  toward  us,  as  if  they  were  an 
offshoot,  a colony,  an  interesting  com- 
munity founding  a new  America  by  “the 
long  wash  of  Australian  seas.”  That 
our  tone  toward  them  might  seem  to 
them  condescending  would  not  be  sur- 
prising. 

Undoubtedly  in  our  feeling  we  distin- 
guish between  England  and  Englishmen. 
At  bottom  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  the 
Greater  Britain.  The  elder  son  has  staid 
at  home,  and  lives  in  the  old  family  man- 
sion, which  is  antiquated  and  inconven- 
ient, but  it  stands  in  the  ancient  park,  and 
it  is  venerable  and  picturesque.  It  is  in- 
vested with  the  romance  of  old  tradition. 
It  is  hung  with  the  family  portraits.  The 
household  maintains  old  customs  that 
seem  to  us  outgrown  and  foolish,  and 
that  in  any  case  could  not  be  transported 
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to  a new  country  and  a modern  house. 
The  older  son  is  a kind  of  country  squire, 
and  seems  to  us  to  give  himself  airs  of  su- 
periority to  the  younger,  which  are  not 
justified  by  possession  of  the  old  estate, 
an  advantage  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
greatly  overborne  by  the  conveniences  of 
our  new  establishment.  If  he  comes  to 
see  us  he  is  apt  to  estimate  everything  by 
the  standards  he  brings,  and  not  by  those 
that  he  finds.  He  misses  the  ivy  on  the 
walls,  and  the  wigs  of  the  judges  and  the 
Speaker,  and  the  pervading  fiction  of  a 
visible  sovereignty.  He  thinks  the  old 
thing  at  home  is  better  because  it  is  old 
and  at  home.  The  younger  son  grows 
impatient  as  he  points  out  how  remuner- 
atively he  has  invested  his  portion  of  the 
old  heritage  of  liberty,  and  how  he  has 
extended  the  family  name  and  fame,  only 
to  hear  the  reply,  “Quite  so;  it’s  all  aw- 
fully jolly;  but  it  isn’t  England,  you 
know.” 

No,  it  isn’t  England ; it  is  America.  Yet 
how  if  the  younger  son  should  say,  what 
is  undeniably  true,  that  the  best  of  Amer- 
ica was  transplanted  from  England.  “In 
signing  away  his  own  empire  over  Amer- 
ica, George  III.  did  not  sign  away  the  em- 
pire of  English  liberty,  of  English  law,  of 
English  literature,  of  English  religion,  of 
English  blood,  or  of  the  English  tongue.” 
It  is  the  same  thoughtful  observer  who 
says  that,  who  also  says  that  Americans 
hate  England.  No,  they  do  not  hate 
England.  Say  rather  that  they  hate 
Englishmen  who  do  not  understand  what 
English  empire  is;  Englishmen  who  have 
not  yet  learned  the  significance  of  anoth- 
er saying  of  the  same  observer,  44  Above 
all  nations  is  humanity”;  Englishmen 
who,  could  they  have  had  their  way, 
would  have  subjected  the  younger  son  to 
the  sceptre  of  George  III.,  when,  as  the 
Englishman  who  saved  the  English  em- 
pire in  the  last  century  said,  if  England 
had  subjected  the  colonies,  she  would 
have  fallen  on  her  own  sword. 

What  Americans  hate  in  England  is 
what  is  not  truly  England.  The  later 
alienation  comes  largely  from  English 
conduct  in  our  civil  war.  But  surely 
England  was  as  much  divided  then  as  it 
was  divided  between  Chatham  and  George 
the  Third.  The  England  that  we  hated 
then  was  the  England  of  Bute  and  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  not  the  England  of  John 
Milton,  John  Hampden,  and  John  Bright. 
The  London  Times  and  the  superfine  Re- 


view did  not  speak  for  the  England  that 
really  created  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica, but  for  the  England  that  drove  Amer- 
ica out,  and  that  subsequently  England 
herself  happily  suppressed  at  home. 

It  may  seem  like  refining  too  far,  but 
it  is  not  England,  it  is  Englishmen  who, 
of  alien  spirit,  sometimes  masquerade  as 
England  that  America  hates.  John  Quin- 
cy Adams  felt  that  the  masqueraders  had 
permanent  hold,  and  he  was  always  dis- 
trustful. But  in  this  day  we  cannot  as- 
sent to  that  view.  There  is,  indeed,  a po- 
litical game  always  playing  in  this  coun- 
try, of  which  abuse  of  England  is  one  of 
the  counters.  But  the  intelligence,  the 
conscience,  and  the  love  of  liberty  in 
America  are  America,  and  they  do  not 
hate  the  same  qualities  over  the  sea,  which 
are  the  England  from  which  America 
sprang.  

In  the  first  paper  of  the  Sketch-Book , 
which  describes  the  Atlantic  voyage,  Ir- 
ving says  that  when  the  weather,  which 
had  been  fair,  changed  to  a wild  and 
threatening  aspect,  the  passengers  gather- 
ed toward  evening  in  the  cabin,  where  the 
gloom  was  made  ghastlier  by  the  dull 
light  of  a lamp,  and  every  one  told  his 
tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  On  the 
longer  voyage,  on  which  we  are  all  em- 
barked, when  our  thoughts  are  turned  to 
the  night  side  of  nature,  as  Robert  Dale 
Owen  called  it,  we  likewise  are  all  apt  to 
fall  to  telling  the  grewsome  tales  which 
are  known  as  ghost  stories.  They  have  a 
strange  and  subtle  fascination.  The  im- 
agination, quickened  by  suggestions  of 
mysterious  sounds  and  supernatural  pre- 
sences, fills  the  young  listener  with  hor- 
ror. The  upward  path  to  bed  through 
darkened  passages  and  solitary  halls  is 
peopled  with  terrors  worse  than  dragons 
and  visible  monsters,  for  they  are  phan- 
toms of  dread  against  whose  malign  pow- 
er there  is  no  sovereign  amulet. 

The  sufferings  of  the  child  sent  severe- 
ly to  encounter  all  alone  such  fears  and 
figments  of  the  fancy  are  indescribable. 
They  are  recalled  through  the  actual  trials 
of  later  years  as  more  grievous  and  appall- 
ing than  they,  and  many  a man  and  wo- 
man pities  the  forlorn  little  figures  that 
once  they  were, cowering  and  shivering  in 
that  early  purgatory  of  terror  which  the 
ghost  story  created.  Later  they  begin  to 
ask  whether  those  harrowing  apprehen- 
sions, that  inexplicable  awe,  were,  after 
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all,  only  fanciful.  The  man,  of  whom  the 
child  is  father,  as  he  grows  wiser  comes  to 
learn  that  all  he  knows  is  that  he  knows 
little.  He  sees  the  succession  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  systole  and  disastole  of  the  visi- 
ble heart  of  beauty,  but  the  secret  of  its 
life  still  hides  from  his  gaze.  If  one 
enlightenment  conceives  the  tortoise  on 
which  the  elephant  stands,  another  ad- 
vances to  protoplasm,  but  no  further. 

“Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forgetting.” 

The  most  refined  psychological  specula- 
tion may  extend  the  range  of  observa- 
tion. But  the  “mocking  laughter”  of 
desert  places,  the  cry  of  the  banshee,  the 
sudden  impression  of  a presence,  the 
strange  and  fanciful  popular  supersti- 
tions, as  they  are  called,  in  the  same  way 
that  unapprehended  physical  conditions 
are  sagely  called  nervous  prostration — 
what  is  the  key  to  them  all  ? What  is 
a hallucination?  Who  shall  say  con- 
clusively that  it  is  the  thing  that  is  not? 
And  if  it  be,  whence  is  it,  and  why  ? 

The  literature  of  ghosts  is  very  ancient. 
In  visions  of  the  night,  and  in  the  lurid 
vapors  of  mystic  incantations,  figures  rise 
and  smile,  or  frown  and  disappear.  The 
Witch  of  Endor  murmurs  her  spell,  and 
“an  old  man  cometh  up,  and  he  is  cov- 
ered with  a mantle.”  Macbeth  takes  a 
bond  of  fate,  and  from  Hecate’s  caldron, 
after  the  apparition  of  an  armed  head  and 
that  of  a bloody  child,  “ an  apparition  of 
a child  crowned,  with  a tree  in  his  hand, 
rises.”  The  wizard  recounts  to  Lochiel 
his  warning  vision,  and  Lochiel  departs 
to  his  doom.  There  are  stories  of  the 
Castle  of  Otranto  and  of  the  Three  Span- 
iards, and  the  infinite  detail  of  “singular 
experiences,”  which  make  our  conscious 
daily  life  the  frontier  and  border  land  of 
an  impinging  world  of  mystery. 

But  these  stories  have  no  conscious  law. 
They  are  like  fantastic  or  horrible  dreams. 
Did  the  writer  suffer  from  nightmare?  Or 
are  they  but  fairy  tales  reversed?  For  airy 
Titania  has  some  evil  fate  given  us  the 
Tall  Woman,  and  tricksy  Ariel  have  we 
exchanged  for  Caliban?  There  is  indeed 
a hint  of  similar  recurring  phenomena 
that  may  seem  to  imply  some  law.  There 
is  the  persistent  story  of  the  friend  who 
seems  to  appear  in  the  room  or  at  the 
door,  or  whom,  awaking,  you  see  by  your 
bedside,  only  to  learn  afterward  that  at 
the  same  moment  in  a distant  land  he 
dies.  There  is  the  family  spectre,  whose 


appearance  foretells  death  to  the  luckless 
member  of  the  family  who  sees  it.  Does 
some  sudden  physical  pang,  some  mortal 
premonition,  recall  the  legend,  and  in- 
stantly he  believes  that  he  sees  the  mes- 
senger of  doom  ? 

The  fascination  of  this  realm  of  expe- 
rience, which  is  traditional  from  age  to 
age,  yet  always  elusive,  is  undeniable. 
Few  men  have  seen  ghosts,  or  will  confess 
that  they  have  seen  them.  But  almost 
everybody  knows  some  one  of  the  few. 
Haunted  houses  are  familiar  in  many 
neighborhoods,  with  the  usual  story  of 
the  roistering  sceptic  who  will  gladly 
pass  the  night  alone  in  the  haunted  cham- 
ber, and  give  monsieur  the  ghost  a warm 
welcome,  but  who,  if  not  found  dead  in 
the  morning,  emerges  pale  and  haggard, 
with  a settled  terror  in  his  look,  and  his 
lips  sealed  forever  upon  the  story  of  the 
awful  night. 

Mansions  in  country  places  are  adver- 
tised for  sale  or  hire,  with  the  attraction 
of  a well-regulated  ghost,  who  contents 
himself  witli  driving  up  at  midnight  with 
a great  clatter  of  outriders,  and  rumble  of 
wheels,  and  brisk  letting  down  of  steps, 
and  a bustling  entrance  into  the  house, 
and  then  no  more.  Staid  gentlemen  re- 
member in  their  youth  awaking  in  a 
friend’s  house  in  the  summer  night  just 
in  time  to  see  the  vanishing  through  the 
long  window  of  a draped  figure;  a mo- 
mentary pausing  on  the  balcony  outside; 
the  sense  of  a penetrating,  mournful  look; 
then  a vanishing;  and  at  breakfast  the 
cheery  question  of  the  host,  “Did  you  see 
the  lovely  Lady  Rosamond?”  and  a fol- 
lowing tale  of  hapless  love  and  woe. 

The  delirium  of  fever,  if  only  we  knew 
what  it  is,  and  an  unbalanced  mind,  and 
an  excited  imagination,  are  all  devices 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  as  mys- 
terious as  the  ghosts  themselves,  to  ex- 
plain the  realm  of  ghost  or  fairy.  Where 
these  cannot  be  assumed,  dyspepsia  may 
be  invoked  as  the  witch  who  mingles  and 
stirs  the  caldron.  But  science  loves  to 
speculate  upon  so  ancient  and  strange  a 
system  of  phenomena,  or  statements  of 
alleged  phenomena,  and  to  try  to  reduce 
to  order  aud  marshal  in  well-disciplined 
ranks  these  coy  and  evanescent  hints  of 
something  that  eludes  exactness  of  obser- 
vation and  defies  acute  analysis.  The 
meritorious  effort  recalls  the  line  of  Shel- 
ley describing  the  clouds  as 

“ Shepherded  by  the  slow  unwilling  wind.” 
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Science,  indeed,  is  not  unwilling.  Her 
ministers  are  ready  to  try  the  haunted 
chamber,  and  to  bring  the  Lady  Rosa- 
mond to  the  most  rigid  investigation. 
But  will  she  smile  upon  the  philosophers 
and  surrender,  who  has  only  looked  sad- 
ly upon  the  poets  and  disappeared  ? The 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  however, 
is  not  daunted,  and  does  not  despair  of 
helping  the  sun  to  rise  upon  the  night 
side  of  nature.  Several  years  since  it  be- 
gan to  collect  a census  of  hallucinations, 
of  which  the  responsibility  was  assumed 
last  summer  by  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Experimental  Psychology  at 
Paris.  The  object  is  twofold — to  obtain 
a mass  of  facts  about  hallucination  which 
may  serve  as  a basis  for  scientific  study 
of  such  phenomena,  and  also  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  them.  The  question  of  the 
census  sheet  is  very  simple:  41  Have  you 
ever,  when  completely  awake,  had  a vivid 
impression  of  seeing  or  being  touched  by 
a living  being  or  an  inanimate  object,  or 
hearing  a voice,  which  impression,  so  far 
as  you  could  discover,  was  not  due  to  any 
external  physical  cause?”  Some  eight 
thousand  persons  in  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States  have  already  responded, 
and  the  congress  hopes  that  at  its  next 
meeting  in  England,  in  1892,  there  may 
have  been  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
answers  collected.  Professor  William 
James,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been 
selected  to  superintend  the  American 
branch  of  the  census. 

No  more  timely,  striking,  and  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion, intimations,  impressions,  apparitions, 
which  are  familiarly  described  as  super- 
natural, can  be  found  than  the  collection 
of  little  tales  called  Modem  Ghosts.  It 
is  the  most  modern  and  contemporary 
contribution  to  this  literature,  collected 
from  authors  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Norway,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Italy — 
all  of  them  masters  in  their  way,  and  of 
that  sympathetic  and  delicate  lightness  of 
touch  which  is  indispensable  to  the  hap- 
piest treatment  of  such  themes.  One  of 
the  writers,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  is  already 
well  known  in  this  country  from  the  lit- 
tle collection  of  tales,  The  Odd  Number , 
and  from  Mr.  Henry  James’s  charming 
essay  of  introduction.  Another  name 
which  will  have  great  interest  for  many 
readers  is  that  of  Becquier,  a Spaniard, 
who  died  in  1870,  only  thirty-four  years 


old,  whose  tales  are  full  of  the  sentiment 
and  legend  of  his  country,  and  some  of 
whose  verses,  especially  the  “Swallows,” 
a tenderly  passionate  love-song,  breathing 
the  sadness  of  the  poet’s  life  and  tempera- 
ment, have  been  very  felicitously  trans- 
lated. 

The  tales  that  compose  the  volume 
show  how  universally  the  old  spell  of 
“the  supernatural”  still  lingers.  The 
fair  Lady  Rosamond,  vanishing  in  the 
summer  moonlight  on  the  balcony  of  a 
New  England  country  house,  she  or  some 
loathlier  denizen  of  the  same  uncompre- 
hended sphere,  appears  on  a river  in 
France  or  in  a street  in  Spain.  The  old 
man  covered  with  a mantle  still  cometh 
up.  The  child  crowned,  with  a tree  in 
his  hand,  still  rises.  And  still  we  gaze 
entranced,  and  like  the  child  shuddering 
through  weirdly  peopled  shadows  to  his 
solitary  chamber,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
uncanny  spell,  and  of  the  spectral  realm 
in  which  we  move. 

These  little  tales,  like  instant  photo- 
graphs, bring  us  nearer  to  the  life  of  other 
lands,  and  apprise  us  that,  in  an  unex- 
pected sense,  we  are  all  of  one  blood — a 
blood  that  runs  cold  by  an  influence  that 
we  cannot  comprehend,  and  at  a contact 
of  which  we  are  conscious  by  an  appre- 
hension beyond  that  of  the  senses. 


Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  copy- 
right bill  in  Congress,  it  is  plain  that  the 
copyright  cause  has  gained  greatly  by  the 
discussion  of  the  last  year.  The  essential 
question  was  never  so  generally  and  so 
well  understood  as  now,  and  in  its  re- 
cent discussion  there  has  been  a refresh- 
ing persistence.  The  old  argument — the 
most  ancient,  if  not  the  most  honorable 
veteran  in  a bad  cause — that  there  can 
be  no  property  in  an  idea  has  been  ef- 
fectually disposed  of.  He  appeared  in 
Congress  with  his  familiar  air  of  con- 
clusiveness, and  the  what-do-you-say-to- 
tliat  aspect  with  which  he  has  bullied 
his  way  through  the  debate  for  many  a 
year.  But  he  has  been  neatly  tripped  and 
floored  by  Judge  Shipman,  and  will  be 
henceforth  only  a crippled  pensioner  upon 
good-nature. 

Nobody  can  say  whether  there  can  be 
property  in  an  idea ; but  whether  there  can 
be  or  not,  an  idea  can  be  made  available 
only  in  a way  in  which  there  can  be  prop- 
erty. The  good  cause  has  never  alleged 
any  other  kind  of  property,  and  that  is 
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the  form  which  the  law  concedes.  Wheth- 
er the  law  concedes  it  as  fairly  and  fully 
as  it  should  is  a question,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  it  concedes  it. 

The  American  law  having  granted  to 
Americans  that  kind  of  right,  the  right  is 
not  weakened  or  lost  by  mixing  it  with 
different  things.  My  diamond  does  not 
cease  to  be  mine  and  valuable  to  me  be- 
cause you  throw  it  among  a heap  of  peb- 
bles that  may  be  common  property.  The 
law  says  that  the  form  which  I give  to  an 
idea  is  my  property,  and  it  does  not  cease 
to  be  so  because  the  law  does  not  say  that 
something  else  is  property.  It  may  in- 
evitably follow  that  by  acknowledging 
my  right,  the  law  logically  concedes  that 
right  in  general.  But  whether  this  fol- 
lows or  not,  the  law  protects  my  property 
in  the  form  of  my  idea,  and  lays  its  hand 
upon  you  if  you  do  not  respect  my  right. 

You  cannot  take  my  diamond  and  make 
it  yours  by  placing  it  between  two  peb- 
bles which  the  law  says  that  you  may 
take,  nor  even  if  you  place  it  between  two 
diamonds  which  the  law  ought  to  say,  but 
does  not  say,  belong  to  others.  Even  if 
the  law  gives  you  a pound  of  flesh,  it 
gives  you  no  more  and  no  less.  Above 
all,  not  a single  drop  of  blood.  Judge 
Shipman  came  evidently  from  the  school 
of  Bellario.  My  diamond  is  mine,  says 


(fiiiitnr’s 

I. 

IN  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed 
since  Mr.  John  Hay  gave  us  the  poems 
presently  reprinted  with  others  in  a vol- 
ume enlarged  to  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
his  first  venture,  the  reading  world  has 
been  of  many  moods.  At  present  it  is 
certainly  no  longer  of  the  mood  in  wrhich 
it  received  with  acclaim  the  heroic  tales 
and  dramatic  measures  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  fondly  accepted  them  as  div- 
ination, if  not  revelation.  It  is  a world 
where  nothing  is  lasting,  nothing  is  final ; 
where  judgments  are  often  reversed,  and 
more  errors  are  made  than  are  acknow- 
ledged. One  of  these  errors  was  to  con- 
found Mr.  Hay’s  work  in  “dialect”  bal- 
ladry with  that  of  other  poets,  who  were 
so  creative  that  they  created  even  the  ver- 
nacular employed  by  their  rude  sons  of 
the  soil.  Mr.  Hay  never  could  justly 
claim  to  have  done  this;  he  must  be  con- 


the law ; and  whoever  takes  it  without  my 
permission  is  a — conveyer,  says  the  law, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  law  is  ratified  in 
the  higher  court  of  conscience  and  com- 
mon-sense. 

The  great  present  gain  of  the  cause  is 
that  it  has  been  transferred  to  that  higher 
court  whose  jurisdiction  takes  cognizance 
of  moral  convictions.  A moral  right  ex- 
ists independent  of  law.  Such  also  is  the 
quality  of  what  is  called  natural  rights. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  chief  of  our 
practical  statesmen.  But  it  was  Hamil- 
ton who  said  that  the  rights  of  human 
nature  are  written  as  with  a sunbeam  on 
human  consciousness.  Among  all  lovers 
of  justice  those  rights  exist,  whether  with 
law  or  without  it,  and  those  lovers  do  not 
justify  an  evident  wrong  by  the  plea  that 
no  law  forbids  it.  But,  in  truth,  the  high- 
est law  forbids  it.  The  absence  of  good 
laws  from  the  statute-book  is  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  presence  of  bad  laws.  Good 
sir,  do  you  justify  the  King  of  the  Canni- 
bal Islands  for  dining  upon  your  lament- 
ed grandfather  because  there  was  no  law 
of  the  islands  that  forbade  it? 

It  is  always  a happy  day  in  the  realm 
of  Venice  when  learned  doctors  from  old 
Bellario,  in  Padua,  come  to  the  Duke's 
Court  of  Justice  to  hear  and  determine 
causes  that  involve  the  highest  law. 


tent  with  the  slighter  praise  that  belongs 
to  the  observer  of  life,  and  can  have  no 
higher  honor  than  comes  from  having 
imagined  characters;  he  did  not  imagine 
dialects.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason, 
however  it  brings  his  “genius”  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  Pike  County  Ballads  are 
still  enjoyable,  now  when  our  faith  in 
the  self-sacrifice  of  steam  boat  engineers 
and  martyr  stage-drivers  has  somewhat 
lapsed,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
even  in  the  altruism  of  the  greatest  mill- 
ionaires. 

In  “ Little  Breeches,”  and  “ The  Pledge 
at  Spunky  Point,”  and  “The  Mystery  of 
Gilgal,”  as  in  the  gay  lyrics  and  sketches 
of  life  indefinitely  alien  to  Pike  Coun- 
ty. the  wit  is  always  the  stream  of  West- 
ern humor,  springing  from  the  same 
source  in  the  heart  of  America.  The  po- 
ems are  interestingly  biographical  of  a 
writer  whose  Americanism  is  of  a quality 
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as  unmistakable  in  other  things  as  in  his 
wit,  and  who  has  had  the  advantage  to 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  world  out- 
side America  at  many  points  without 
leaving  any  part  of  himself  in  its  grasp. 
That  basal  good-nature  on  which  our  na- 
tional being  rests  underlies  the  poetry  of 
the  whole  book,  and  its  airiest  wit  is  alive 
with  the  trust  in  men  which  is  the  practi- 
cal religion  of  these  States.  Something 
faithful,  true-hearted,  generous,  is  nev- 
er far  off,  even  from  passages  that  pro- 
mise, or  threaten,  to  be  quite  sophisti- 
cated and  cynical.  There  is  kindness  in 
the  shrewdest  irony,  and  no  final  bitter- 
ness in  the  laughter.  As  to  the  more  se- 
rious pieces,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  has 
never  been  a better  or  braver  word  said 
for  Liberty  than  in  the  poem  of  that 
name  ; and  that  the  great  meaning  of 
Christianity  illumines  with  its  tenderest 
and  loveliest  light  the  beautiful  lines  on 
Mount  Tabor.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
so  good  in  the  pieces  of  a religious  cast  in 
the  volume  that  we  are  inclined  to  com- 
mend them  especially  to  the  reader,  and 
especially  to  the  reader  who  has  hitherto 
known  the  poet  on  his  most  obvious  side. 
Among  those  of  a different  cast,  “A  Tri- 
umph of  Order”  is  something  that  makes 
the  heart  bleed  still  as  if  the  boy  - com- 
munist had  just  been  shot  in  Paris.  For 
the  poetic  effect  that  may  be  embodied 
in  the  very  plainest  and  barest  phrase, 
“Miles  Keogh’s  Horse”  is  a masterpiece; 
and  “Sister  St.  Luke,”  in  another  kind, 
is  a picture  perfectly  painted  of  features 
whose  delicate  spirit  could  not  have  been 
easily  caught . 

“ She  lived  shut  in  by  flowers  and  trees, 

And  shade  of  gentle  bigotries. 

But  in  tier  small , dull  Paradise , 

Safe  housed  from  rapture  or  surprise, 

Nor  day  nor  night  had  power  to  fright 
The  peace  of  God  that  filled  her  eyes.” 

That  is  admirable;  and  admirable  in  its 
way  is  the  handling  of  the  legend  of 
“The  happiest  of  all  lovers,”  Ernest  of 
Edelsheim— 

u His  true  love  was  si  serpent 
Only  half  the  time.” 

In  a kindred  sort  “The  Enchanted  Shirt  ” 
is  excellent;  in  another  sort  and  of  a 
lofty  level  is  “Guy  of  the  Temple,”  with 
its  fine  mystical  passion,  and  its  hour  of 
that  religious  ardor  long  lost  to  the  world 
except  in  such  poems  as  this  and  Tenny- 


son’s idyls.  As  for  those  “Distiches,” 
which  appear  to  be  the  latest  minting  of 
the  poet’s  treasure,  they  are  pieces  of  fine 
gold,  so  sharply  and  cleanly  struck,  and 
of  such  a clear  brilliancy  and  ringing 
truth,  that  they  are  like  so  many  Greek 
coins. 

II. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  manner  of 
poet  a certain  poet  is;  to  be  quite  mod- 
est, it  is  impossible;  and  yet,  like  the 
question  of  the  first  cause  and  the  last 
end,  it  is  always  tempting  endeavor.  As 
for  Mr.  Hay’s  work  one  feels  as  if  he  were 
saying  in  this  or  that  instance  of  it,  “ Here 
is  what  I could  do  in  a given  direction  if  I 
chose.”  We  wish  he  had  chosen  to  do 
more  in  one  kind  or  another,  but  perhaps 
this  is  only  an  impulse  of  the  baffled  criti- 
cal faculty  which  prefers  something  dis- 
tinctively ranged,  finally  classified.  But 
again  perhaps  a wiser  criticism  than  ours 
(we  imagine  it  with  considerable  effort 
and  reluctance)  will  be  more  and  more 
content  with  each  artist  for  just  what  it 
finds  him,  if  it  finds  him  good;  and  if  it 
must  still  place  and  label  him  will  say  of 
such  a poet  as  Mr.  Hay:  “Ah,  yes!  An 
unclassifiable.  This  is  nice.  Put  him 
with  the  class  of  the  unclassifiables.” 

We  fancy  him  in  company  there  with 
another  American  who  is  chiefly  recog- 
nizable as  American  because  he  is  not  rec- 
ognizable as  anything  else,  and  who  must 
be  called  a novelist  because  there  is  yet  no 
name  for  the  literary  kind  he  has  invent- 
ed, and  so  none  for  the  inventor.  The 
fatuity  of  the  story  as  a story  is  something 
that  must  early  impress  the  story-teller 
who  does  not  live  in  the  stone  age  of  fic- 
tion and  criticism.  To  spin  a yarn  for 
the  yarn’s  sake,  that  is  an  ideal  worthy  of 
a nineteenth-century  Englishman,  doting 
in  forgetfulness  of  the  English  masters 
and  grovelling  in  ignorance  of  the  Conti- 
nental masters;  but  wholly  impossible  to 
an  American  of  Mr.  Henry  James’s  mo- 
dernity. To  him  it  must  seem  like  the  lies 
swapped  between  men  after  the  ladies 
have  left  the  table  and  they  are  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  their  cups  and 
growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  behind  their 
cigars.  To  such  a mind  as  his  the  story 
could  never  have  value  except  as  a means; 
it  could  not  exist  for  him  as  an  end;  it 
could  be  used  only  illustratively;  it  could 
be  the  frame,  not  possibly  the  picture. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  kind  of  thing  lie 
wished  to  do,  and  began  to  do,  and  has  al- 
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ways  done,  amidst  a stupid  clamor,  which 
still  lasts,  that  it  was  not  a story  (of  course , 
it  was  not  a story !),  had  to  be  called  a nov- 
el ; and  the  wretched  victim  of  the  novel- 
habit  (only  a little  less  intellectually  de- 
graded than  the  still  more  miserable  slave 
of  the  theatre-habit),  who  wished  neither 
to  perceive  nor  to  reflect,  but  only  to  be 
acted  upon  by  plot  and  incident,  was  lost 
in  an  endless  trouble  about  it.  Here  was 
a thing  called  a novel,  written  with  ex- 
traordinary charm ; interesting  by  the 
vigor  and  vivacity  with  which  phases  and 
situations  and  persons  were  handled  in  it; 
inviting  him  to  the  intimacy  of  characters 
divined  with  creative  insight;  making 
him  witness  of  motives  and  emotions  and 
experiences  of  the  finest  import;  and  then 
suddenly  requiring  him  to  be  man  enough 
to  cope  with  the  question  itself;  not  solv- 
ing it  for  him  by  a marriage  or  a murder, 
and  not  spoon-victualling  him  with  a mor- 
al hiinced  small  and  then  thinned  with 
milk  and  water,  and  familiarly  flavored 
with  sentimentality  or  religiosity.  We 
can  imagine  the  sort  of  shame  with  which 
such  a writer,  so  original  and  so  clear- 
sighted, may  sometimes  have  been  tempt- 
ed by  the  outcry  of  the  nurslings  of  fable, 
to  give  them  of  the  diet  on  which  they 
had  been  pampered  to  imbecility;  or  to 
call  together  his  characters  for  a sort  of 
round-up  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  round-up  was  once  the  necessary 
close  of  every  novel,  as  it  is  of  every  sea- 
son on  a Western  cattle  ranch;  and  each 
personage  was  summoned  to  be  distinctly 
branded  with  his  appropriate  destiny,  so 
that  the  reader  need  be  in  no  doubt  about 
him  evermore.  The  formality  received 
its  most  typical  observance  in  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield , perhaps,  where  the  modern 
lover  of  that  loveliest  prospect  of  eight- 
eenth-century life  is  amused  by  the  con- 
scientiousness with  which  fate  is  distrib- 
uted, and  vice  punished  and  virtue  re- 
warded. It  is  most  distinctly  honored  in 
the  breach  in  that  charming  prospect  of 
nineteenth-century  life,  The  Tragic  Muse , 
a novel  which  marks  the  farthest  depart- 
ure from  the  old  ideal  of  the  novel.  No 
one  is  obviously  led  to  the  altar;  no  one 
is  relaxed  to  the  secular  arm  and  burnt 
at  the  stake.  Vice  is  disposed  of  with  a 
gay  shrug;  virtue  is  rewarded  by  innu- 
endo. All  this  leaves  us  pleasantly  think- 
ing of  all  that  has  happened  before,  and 
asking,  Was  Gabriel  Nash  vice?  Was 
Mrs.  Dallow  virtue?  Or  was  neither  either? 


In  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  now 
toward  the  close  of  it,  one  is  never  quite 
sure  about  vice  and  virtue:  they  fade 
wonderfully  into  and  out  of  each  other; 
they  mix,  and  seem  to  stay  mixed,  at 
least  around  the  edges. 

Mr.  James  owns  that  he  is  himself  puz- 
zled by  the  extreme  actuality  of  his  facts; 
fate  is  still  in  solution,  destiny  is  not  pre- 
cipitated; the  people  are  still  going  un- 
certainly on  as  we  find  people  going  on 
in  the  world  about  us  all  the  time.  But 
that  does  not  prevent  our  being  satisfied 
with  the  study  of  each  as  we  find  it  in  the 
atelier  of  a master.  Why  in  the  world 
should  it  ? What  can  it  possibly  matter 
that  Nick  Dormer  and  Mrs.  Dormer  are 
not  certainly  married,  or  that  Biddy  Dor- 
mer and  Sherriugham  certainly  are  ? The 
marriage  or  the  non -marriage  cannot 
throw  any  new  light  on  their  characters; 
and  the  question  never  was  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  but  what  they  were. 
This  is  the  question  that  is  most  suffi- 
ciently if  not  distinctly  answered.  They 
never  wholly  emerge  from  the  back- 
ground which  is  a condition  of  their  form 
and  color;  and  it  is  childish,  it  is  Cen- 
tral African,  to  demand  that  they  shall 
do  so.  It  is  still  more  Central  African  to 
demand  such  a thing  in  the  case  of  such 
a wonderful  creature  as  Gabriel  Nash, 
whose  very  essence  is  elusiveness;  the 
lightest,  slightest,  airiest  film  of  person- 
ality whose  insubstantiality  was  ever 
caught  by  art;  and  yet  so  strictly  of  his 
time,  his  country,  his  kind.  He  is  one 
sort  of  modern  Englishman;  you  are  as 
sure  of  that  as  you  are  of  the  histrionic 
type,  the  histrionic  character,  realized  in 
the  magnificent  full-length  of  Miriam 
Rootli.  There  is  mastery  for  you ! There 
is  the  woman  of  the  theatre,  destined  to 
the  stage  from  her  cradle:  touched  by 
family,  by  society,  by  love,  by  friendship, 
but  never  swayed  for  a moment  from  her 
destiny,  such  as  it  is,  the  tinsel  glory  of 
triumphing  for  a hundred  nights  in  the 
same  part.  An  honest  creature,  most 
thoroughly  honest  in  heart  and  act,  and 
most  herself  when  her  whole  nature  is 
straining  toward  the  realization  of  some 
one  else;  vulgar,  sublime;  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  her  art,  to  “toil  terri- 
bly,” to  suffer  everything  for  it,  but  per- 
fectly aware  of  its  limitations  at  Its  best, 
while  she  provisionally  contents  herself 
witli  its  second-best,  she  is  by  all  odds  so 
much  more  perfectly  presented  in  The 
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Tragic  Muse  than  any  other  like  woman 
in  fiction,  that  she  seems  the  only  wo- 
man of  the  kind  ever  presented  in  fic- 
tion. 

As  we  think  back  over  our  year’s  plea- 
sure in  the  story  (for  we  will  own  we 
read  it  serially  as  it  was  first  printed),  we 
have  rather  a dismaying  sense  of  its 
manifold  excellence;  dismaying,  that  is, 
for  a reviewer  still  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  the  duty  of  cataloguing  a book’s  mer- 
its. While  this  ghost  walks  the  Study, 
we  call  to  mind  that  admirable  old  French 
actress  of  whom  Miriam  gets  her  first  les- 
sons; we  call  to  mind  Mrs.  Rooth,  with 
her  tawdry  scruples;  Lady  Dormer,  with 
her  honest  English  selfishness;  Mrs.  Dal- 
low,  with  her  awful  good  sense  and  nar- 
row high  life  and  relentless  will ; Nick’s 
lovely  sister  Biddy  and  unlovely  sister 
Grace;  Nick  himself,  with  his  self-devo- 
tion to  his  indefinite  future;  Sherring- 
ham,  so  good  and  brave  and  sensible 
and  martyred;  Dash  wood,  the  born  man 
of  the  theatre,  as  Miriam  is  the  born  wo- 
man ; and  we  find  nothing  caricatured  or 
overcharged,  nothing  feebly  touched  or 
falsely  stated.  As  for  the  literature,  what 
grace,  what  strength ! The  style  is  a 
sweetness  on  the  tongue,  a music  in  the 
ear.  The  whole  picture  of  life  is  a vision 
of  London  aspects  such  as  no  English- 
man has  yet  been  able  to  give:  so  fine,  so 
broad,  so  absolute,  so  freed  from  all  ne- 
cessities of  reserve  or  falsity. 

Ill 

Its  modernity,  its  recognition  of  the 
very  latest  facts  of  society  and  art,  and  of 
that  queer  flirtation  between  them  that 
can  never  be  a marriage,  is  one  of  the 
very  most  valuable,  most  delightful  things 
about  the  book.  Modernity,  indeed,  is 
always  somehow  a charming  thing  when 
you  get  it  skilfully  expressed  in  a pic- 
ture or  a story,  or  in  some  such  piece 
of  personal  history  as  Baroness  Deich- 
mann's translation  of  Baroness  Stackel- 
berg’s  life  of  Carmen  Sylva,  the  Queen 
of  Roumania.  When  you  think  of  the 
figure  that  royalty  once  cut  in  the  awed 
imaginations  of  men,  wrapped  round  with 
mists  of  twilight,  it  is  sufficiently  striking 
to  have  it  electric-lighted,  even  to  its  inti- 
mate life  and  its  recondite  emotions,  by 
such  a memoir  as  this.  Happily,  the 
Queen  of  Roumania,  if  a poet  of  less  ef- 
fect than  feeling,  is  a person  whose  life  is 
as  noble  and  beautiful  as  that  of  most 


women  in  the  humbler  walks  of  love  and 
duty,  and  bears  knowing  as  well.  We 
are  aware  that  this  is  saying  a good  deal 
for  a queen ; but  we  think  it  may  be  safe- 
ly hazarded.  We  think  the  great  attrac- 
tion, the  great  use  of  the  book  is  that  it 
shows  how  little  a princess  of  forty  or  fif- 
ty descents  is  characterized  by  lineage,  and 
how  little  a good  and  gifted  woman  is 
embellished  by  royalty.  You  discover 
that  she  was  like  any  number  of  other 
impulsive,  cultivated,  gifted  girls,  and  is 
like  any  number  of  other  self-sacrificing, 
heroic  women,  tried  by  love,  by  sorrow — 
the  wives  of  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers, 
mechanics,  and  laborers.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  excellent  people,  and  there 
was  talent  in  the  family;  but  her  train- 
ing was  no  better,  one  might  almost  say  it 
was  no  other,  for  it  could  not  well  be  any 
other,  than  such  as  most  intelligent  and 
conscientious  people  now  give  their 
daughter’s  in  ethics  and  aesthetics ; though 
perhaps  the  average  American  girl,  from 
being  a Protestant  all  her  life,  might  have 
some  misgiving  in  adapting  herself  to  the 
Greek  religion  as  soon  as  she  became 
Queen  of  Roumania.  But  we  are  not  sure 
that  Carmen  Sylva  did  not  do  wiselier 
in  bringing  herself  close  by  all  possible 
means  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  she 
desired  to  love  and  has  greatly  befriend- 
ed : it  is  hard  for  a sovereign  to  be  of  any 
real  use,  with  all  the  advantages. 

IV. 

Her  life,  like  the  curious  autobiography 
of  A Japanese  Boy , which  has  lately  come 
to  our  hand,  testifies  to  the  fact  of  human 
equality,  and  there  is  something  of  the 
same  pleasure  in  knowing  her  one  of  us 
all,  that  there  is  in  recognizing  the  Jap- 
anese boy’s  identity  in  essentials  with  the 
American  boy.  We  wish  to  make  Shin- 
kiclii  Shigemi,  who  seems  to  be  still  at 
school  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  our 
compliment  on  the  excellent  simplicity 
with  which  he  has  told  the  story  of  his 
child  life  in  the  little  seaport  of  Imabari; 
and  we  can  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
youth  of  our  schools,  our  colleges,  our 
newspapers,  our  magazines,  our  pulpits, 
for  that  virtue.  It  is  really  very  de- 
lightful, that  simplicity;  and  we  hope 
Shinkichi  Shigemi  will  not  lose  it,  when 
he  is  able  to  free  his  English  of  all 
color  of  a foreign  idiom.  He  tells  us  of 
his  schools,  tasks,  plays,  punishments; 
his  home  life,  in  kitchen  and  parlor;  the 
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village  life  outside ; the  theatres,  the  man- 
riel's  and  customs  of  the  people;  his  rela- 
tions and  neighbors;  the  family  sports 
and  amusements;  the  holidays,  and  the 
religious  rites  and  feasts.  It  is  all  very 
queer,  outwardly;  but  inwardly  the  life 
is  like  our  own,  with  the  same  affections, 
the  same  emotions,  the  same  ambitions, 
the  same  ideals  of  rectitude  and  kindness 
and  purity.  We  value  the  book  not  only 
for  the  pleasure,  the  sincere  and  graphic 
life-pictures  given  in  it,  but  for  the  contri- 
bution to  man’s  knowledge  of  himself 
which  it  makes.  It  will  help  to  clear 
away  the  delusion  that  the  quality,  the 
essence  of  human  nature  is  varied  by  con- 
dition, or  creed,  or  climate,  or  color;  and 
to  teach  the  truth  of  our  solidarity  which 
we  are  so  long  a-learning. 

V. 

It  is  easy  to  go  from  such  a book  as 
this  boy’s  autobiography  to  such  a book 
as  Balzac’s  Sons  of  the  Soil , lately  issued 
in  the  admirable  series  of  American  trans- 
lations of  his  novels,  for  with  all  the  vast 
changes  otherwise,  one  does  not  change 
the  atmosphere  of  reality.  We  should 
say,  if  we  did  not  pride  ourselves  upon 
the  Study’s  caution  and  infallibility,  that 
this  book  was  almost  the  most  modern  of 
Balzac’s  novels:  in  motive  and  in  meth- 
od it  is  up  with  the  latest  discoveries  in 
study,  the  newest  fashions  in  art.  It  is  so 
very  “ actual  ” in  all  these  things  that  one 
rather  wonders, in  reading  it,  why  Zola  was 
at  the  trouble  to  write  La  Terre, since  there 
already  existed  this  report  of  rural  France 
not  very  different  in  tenor  or  effect  from 
that  which  he  has  given,  and  very  much 
decenter  in  terms,  and  much  less  roman- 
tic in  spirit.  When  we  think  of  the  two 
books  together,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
later  novelist  could  not  have  taught  the 
earlier  master  anything  of  realism;  in 
this  book,  written  in  what  seems  his  clear- 
est and  most  fortunate  moment,  Balzac 
shows  himself  wellnigh  the  foremost 
artist  of  our  time,  and  inexpressibly  ahead 
of  his  own.  If  he  could  always  have 
freed  himself  so  wholly  from  the  mists  of 
romanticism  which  he  was  all  his  life  strug- 
glingoutof,  he  could  have  been  one  of  the 
foremost  artists  of  every  time.  But  it  is 
well  that  the  past  leaves  something  for 
the  future  to  do,  that  all  the  facts  are 
not  accomplished.  No  doubt  it  is  well 
also  that  there  should  be  a reversion  to 
the  earlier  types  of  thinking  and  feeling, 


to  earlier  ways  of  looking  at  human  na- 
ture, and  we  do  not  refuse  the  pleasure 
offered  us  by  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  because 
we  find  our  pleasure  chiefly  in  Tolstoi 
and  James  and  Galdos  and  Valdes,  and 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Balzac  at  his  best. 
In  Mr.  Hearn  the  public  has  learned  to 
know  an  artist  of  those  who  think  in  col- 
or; and  perhaps  one  doubts  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  for  him  to  paint 
his  sketches  than  to  write  them.  As  a 
painter  he  is  of  the  most  modern  school: 
an  impressionist  who  puts  on  pure  color, 
and  loves  to  render  light  in  its  fiercest  and 
brightest  and  gayest  tints;  it  is  as  a fic- 
tionist  that  he  seems  a reversion.  His 
story  of  Youma , which  we  should  per- 
haps more  fitly  call  a poem,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  both  facts  in  its  dealing  with 
tropical  landscapes  and  natures,  and  its 
motivation  of  the  chief  character.  Youma 
does  the  old  sublimity-act  of  perishing 
before  her  lover  s eyes  with  her  master’s 
child  in  her  arms,  and  refusing  to  be 
saved  from  the  flames  that  have  made  a 
holocaust  of  the  white  refugees.  The 
scene  is  in  Martinique,  where  the  slaves 
have  risen  at  the  rumor  of  a new  revo- 
lution in  France  and  turned  upon  their 
owners;  the  situation  is  powerfully  sug- 
gested, and  the  race  differences  and  dis- 
sonances finely  accorded  in  all  the  shades 
of  black  and  white.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Hearn’s  writing  need  not  be  assured 
that  the  local  color  is  luxuriously  given, 
that  the  descriptions  are  rapturous.  Here 
is  a man  born  to  do  the  work  he  is  do- 
ing, and  one  must  not  too  coldly  question 
whether  he  is  not  overdoing  it.  That  is 
really  a matter  for  him  to  settle  himself 
with  his  readers  at  large;  criticism  can- 
not do  more  than  note  his  characteristics: 
it  cannot  teach  him  anything,  or  mend 
him,  or  mar  him.  What  it  can  be  certain 
of  and  grateful  for  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
great  array  of  mediocrity  and  passivity, 
here  is  a positive  talent  that  vividly  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  all  others,  and  joys 
in  its  life  and  strength.  The  love  of  do- 
ing the  things  that  he  does  is  evident  in 
all  his  work  ; and  it  is  this  that  in  Youma 
charms  and  recompenses  and  promises. 
It  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  poet;  the  im- 
press of  authority  and  right. 

VI. 

The  qualities  of  mind  for  which  Mr. 
John  Morley  praised  the  author  of  Castle 
and  Cabin , Mr.  George  Pellew’s  book  on 
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Ireland,  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  a judi- 
cial thinker  and  observer  of  a rare  type, 
are  evident  in  Mr.  Pellew’s  Life  of  John 
Jay , the  latest  of  the  “American  States- 
men Series.”  The  clear  intellect,  the  just 
spirit,  the  conscientious  question  are  all 
present  in  this  biography  as  they  are  in 
everything  that  Mr.  Pellew  has  done.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  a hero  of  John 
Jay,  after  the  high  romantic  fashion,  and 
no  one  could  have  detested  such  a hero 
more  than  Jay,  unless  it  were  Mr.  Pellew; 
but  there  was  material  in  the  first  Chief 
Justice  for  the  portrait  of  a simple  great 
man:  a great  man  of  the  English  ideal. 
The  strange  thing  about  Jay,  however, 
was  that  he  had  nothing  English  in  him; 
not  a drop  of  English  blood,  but  was  of 
French  and  Dutch  descent,  and  had  none 
of  that  sentimental  kindliness  for  Eng- 
land which  gave  many  of  our  Revolution- 
aries pause,  and  long  kept  them  reluctant 
to  break  wholly  with  the  mother  country. 
When  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause  it  was  with  no  backward  look, 
from  the  moment  he  began  to  deal  with 
its  local  enemies  in  New  York  till  the 
time  when  he  stood  out  against  King 
George’s  ministers  and  refused  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace  before  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  had  been 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Pellew  makes  clear  the  importance 
of  such  a character  to  people  feeling  their 
way  to  full  political  consciousness,  as 
ours  were  then;  and  the  services  that 


Jay  did  the  nation  in  many  ways  are 
part  of  its  history.  The  sacrifices  he 
made  can  be  best  appreciated  on  reading 
the  early  chapters  descriptive  of  the  train- 
ing he  had  received  for  a career  of  tran- 
quil prosperity  and  that  domestic  quiet 
to  which  the  last  chapter  portrays  his 
return  in  such  sincere  satisfaction.  He 
was  a man  tenderly  attached  to  wife  and 
home  and  friends;  but  he  gave  up  all  for 
country.  Here  and  there  are  touching 
words  of  affection  and  regret  that  show 
how  much  it  cost  him;  but  the  sense  of 
his  cheerful  and  manly  adequacy  to  ev- 
ery test  of  duty  remains  chiefly  with  the 
reader  of  this  life  of  him. 

Jay  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  train- 
ing, and  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  de- 
scribed the  condition,  “a  Tory  in  his 
nerves,”  but  from  first  to  last  he  was  the 
stoutest  of  rebels,  the  hardest-headed  of 
republicans,  the  truest  and  warmest  lover 
of  liberty,  and  not  liberty  for  the  whites 
alone,  but  for  the  blacks  too.  He  saw 
the  faults  of  Liberty,  but  he  loved  her 
none  the  less,  and  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  final  political  responsibility, 
he  was  willing  to  trust  her  younger  and 
plainer  sister  Equality.  Simplicity  he  loved 
too  as  the  best  expression  of  a republican’s 
self-respect,  and  he  wished  to  realize  it  in 
his  family  life  as  well  as  in  his  public 
words.  The  character  is  one  that  bears 
study  at  every  point,  and  we  have  not  got 
us  so  much  wisdom  yet  but  that  it  will 
still  yield  us  a little  instruction. 


Jfinnttihj  Htcorti  of  Ctimttt  Cnrats. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  July. — 
The  following  bills  passed  the  Senate:  A bill 
to  devote  to  the  common  schools  of  Utah  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Mormon  Church,  June  21st ; the  Disabil- 
ity Pension  Bill,  and  the  Agricultural  College  Bill, 
June  23d;  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Bill,  and 
the  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill,  June  24th;  the 
bill  to  admit  Wyoming  into  the  Union,  June  27th  ; 
the  Agricultural  Bill,  June  30th;  the  bill  to  admit 
Idaho  into  the  Union,  July  1st;  the  Frye  Shipping 
Bills,  July  12th. — The  following  bills  passed  the 
House:  The  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  June  17th;  the  Ind- 
ian Appropriation  Bill,  June  20th ; the  Lodge  Fed- 
eral Election  Bill  (155  to  149),  July  2d. 

A free-eoinage  silver  bill,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, June  17th,  failed  to  receive  the  concurrence  of 
the  House,  June  25th,  and  a conference  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
July  10th,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  House,  July 
12th.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  July  14th. 


The  President  signed  the  act  admitting  Idaho  into 
the  Union  July  3d,  aud  that  admitting  Wyoming 
July  10th. 

The  following  nominations  for  Governor  were  made 
in  State  Conventions : Vermont  Republicans,  at  Mont- 
pelier, June  19th,  Carroll  S.  Paige;  Pennsylvania 
Republicans,  at  Harrisburg,  June  25th,  George  Wal- 
lace Delamater;  Pennsylvania  Democrats,  at  Scran- 
ton, July  2d,  Robert  Emory  Pattison  ; Maine  Demo- 
crats, July  2d,  William  P.  Thompson. 

The  bill  to  continue  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Lottery  Company  for  twenty- five  years  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Nicholls  July  7th. 

An  agreement  between  England  and  Germany  de- 
fining the  boundaries  of  their  respective  possessions 
in  Africa  was  signed  June  30th ; the  island  of 
Heligoland  to  be  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Germany 
in  consideration  of  certain  concessions  in  Africa. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  June  18th,  appointed 
Henry  M.  Stanley  Governor  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
from  1891. 
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best  to  do  is  to  crawl  tip  on  the  rocks  and 
grunt  and  bellow,  or  go  to  sleep  in  the  son. 
Some  of  them  lie  half  in  water,  their  tails 
floating  and  their  ungainly  heads  wagging. 
These  uneasy  ones  are  always  wriggling  out 
or  plunging  in.  Some  crawl  to  the  tops  of 
the  rocks  and  lie  like  gunny  bags  stuffed  with 
meal,  or  they  repose  on  the  broken  surfaces 
like  masses  of  jelly.  When  they  are  all  at 
home  the  rocks  have  not  room  for  them,  and 
they  crawl  on  and  over  each  other,  and  lie 
like  piles  of  undressed  pork.  In  the  water 
they  are  black,  but  when  they  are  dry  in  the 
sun  the  skin  becomes  a dirty  light  brown. 
Many  of  them  are  huge  fellows,  with  a body 
as  big  as  an  ox.  In  the  water  they  are  re- 
pulsively graceful;  on  the  rocks  they  are  as 
ungainly  as  boneless  cows,  or  hogs  that  have 
lost  their  shape  in  prosperity.  Summer  and 
winter  (and  it  is  almost  always  summer  on 
this  coast)  these  beasts,  which  are  well  fitted 
neither  for  land  nor  water,  spend  their  time  in 
absolute  indolence,  except  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  cruise  around  in  the  deep  water  for 
food.  They  are  of  no  use  to  anybody,  either 
for  their  skin  or  their  flesh.  Nothing  could 
be  more  thoroughly  disgusting  and  uncanny 
than  they  are,  and  yet  nothing  more  fascina- 
ting. One  can  watch  them — the  irresponsible, 
formless  lumps  of  intelligent  flesh — for  hours 
without  tiring.  I scarcely  know  what  the 
fascination  is.  A small  seal  playing  by  him- 
self near  the  shore,  floating  on  and  diving 
under  the  breakers,  is  not  so  very  disagree- 
able, especially  if  he  comes  so  near  that  you 
can  see  his  pathetic  eyes;  but  these  brutes 
in  this  perpetual  summer  resort  are  disgust- 
ingly attractive.  Nearly  everything  about 
them,  including  their  voice,  is  repulsive.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  absolute  idleness  of  the  com- 
munity that  makes  it  so  interesting.  To  fish, 
to  swim,  to  snooze  on  the  rocks,  that  is  all, 
forever  and  ever.  No  past,  no  future.  A so- 
ciety that  lives  for  the  laziest  sort  of  pleasure. 
If  they  were  rich,  what  more  could  they  have  ? 
Is  not  this  the  ideal  of  a watering-place  life  ? 

The  spectacle  of  this  happy  community 
ought  to  teach  us  humility  and  charity  in 
judgment.  Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  its 
attractiveness  lies  deeper  than  its  dolce  far 
nienie  existence.  We  may  never  have  con- 
sidered the  attraction  for  us  of  the  disagree- 
able, the  positive  fascination  of  the  uncom- 
monly ugly.  The  repulsive  fascination  of  the 
loathly  serpent  or  dragon  for  women  can  hard- 
ly be  explained  on  theological  grounds.  Some 
cranks  have  maintained  that  the  theory  of 
gravitation  alone  does  not  explain  the  uni- 
verse, that  repulsion  is  as  necessary  as  attrac- 
tion in  our  economy.  This  may  apply  to  so- 
ciety. We  are  all  charmed  with  the  luxuri- 
ance of  a semi-tropical  landscape,  so  violently 
charmed  that  we  become  in  time  tired  of  its 
overpowering  bloom  and  color.  But  what 
is  the  charm  of  the  wide  treeless  desert,  the 
leagues  of  sand  and  burnt-up  chaparral,  the 
distant  savage,  fantastic  mountains,  the  dry 
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desolation  as  of  a world  burnt  out?  It  is 
not  contrast  altogether.  For  this  illimitable 
waste  has  its  own  charm;  and  again  and 
again,  when  we  come  to  a world  of  vegeta- 
tion, where  the  vision  is  shut  in  by  beauty, 
we  shall  have  an  irrepressible  longing  for 
these  wind-swept  plains  as  wide  as  the  sea, 
with  the  ashy  and  pink  horizons.  We  shall 
long  to  be  weary  of  it  all  again — its  vast 
nakedness,  its  shimmering  heat,  its  cold,  star- 
studded  nights.  It  seems  paradoxical,  but  it 
is  probably  true,  that  a society  composed  alto- 
gether of  agreeable  people  would  become  a 
terrible  bore.  We  are  a “kittle”  lot,  and 
hard  to  please  for  long.  We  know  how  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  climate.  Why  is  it  that  the 
masses  of  the  human  race  live  in  the  most  dis- 
agreeable climates  to  be  found  on  the  globe, 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  sudden 
and  unprovoked  changes,  frosts,  fogs,  mala- 
rias? In  such  regions  they  congregate,  and 
seem  to  like  the  vicissitudes,  to  like  the  ex- 
citement of  the  struggle  with  the  weather 
and  the  patent  medicines  to  keep  alive.  They 
hate  the  agreeable  monotony  of  one  genial 
day  following  another  the  year  through.  They 
praise  this  monotony,  all  literature  is  full  of 
it;  people  always  say  they  are  in  search  of 
the  equable  climate ; but  they  continue  to  live, 
nevertheless, or  try  to  live, in  the  least  equable; 
and  if  they  can  find  one  spot  more  disagree- 
able than  another  there  they  build  a big  city. 

If  man  could  make  his  ideal  climate  he  would 
probably  be  dissatisfied  with  it  in  a month. 

The  effect  of  climate  upon  disposition  and 
upon  manners  needs  to  be  considered  some 
day;  but  we  are  now  only  trying  to  under- 
stand the  attractiveness  of  the  disagreeable. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  it : and  that 
would  explain  a social  phenomenon  why  there 
are  so  many  unattractive  people,  and  why  the 
attractive  readers  of  this  magazine  could  not 
get  on  without  them. 

The  writer  of  this  once  travelled  for  days 
with  an  intelligent  curmudgeon,  who  made 
himself  at  all  points  as  prickly  as  the  porcu- 
pine. There  was  no  getting  on  with  him. 

And  yet  when  he  dropped  out  of  the  party 
he  was  sorely  missed.  He  was  more  attrac- 
tively repulsive  than  the  sea-lion.  It  was 
such  a luxury  to  hate  him.  He  was  such  a 
counterirritant,  such  a stimulant;  such  a 
flavor  he  gave  to  life.  We  are  always  on  the 
lookout  for  the  odd,  the  eccentric,  the  whim- 
sical. We  pretend  that  we  like  the  orderly, 
the  beautiful,  the  pleasant.  We  can  find 
them  anywhere — the  little  bits  of  scenery 
that  please  the  eye,  the  pleasant  households, 
the  group  of  delightful  people.  Why  travel, 
then?  We  want  the  abnormal,  the  strong, 
the  ugly,  the  unusual  at  least.  We  wish  to 
be  startled  and  stirred  up,  and  repelled.  And 
we  ought  to  be  more  thankful  than  we  are 
that  there  are  so  many  desolate  and  weari- 
some and  fantastic  places,  and  so  many  tire- 
some and  unattractive  people  in  this  lovely 
world.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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BOBTAIL  KEPT  HIS  SEAT. 

There  lived  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  half 
a century  ago  a good  and  earnest  but  very 
eccentric  old  Baptist  preacher,  who  frequent- 
ly surprised  and  scandalized  his  staid  congre- 
gation by  his  unexpected  sayings  and  doings. 

He  was  greatly  annoyed  one  Sunday  by  some 
one  rising  and  going  out  during  the  service, 
which  was  regarded  as  a great  breach  of  good 
manners  in  those  days.  Presently  a second 

offender  walked  out.  Then  Father  M 

grunted  out  a little  “ Humph!”  and  followed 
it  up  by  saying,  “ Well,  Rag  has  gone  out,  and 
Tag  has  gone  out,  and  I reckon  Bobtail  will 
be  the  next !” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no  one  left 
the  church  until  the  services  were  ended. 

J.  L.  H. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  HIS  STAFF. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  civil  war,  peo- 
ple generally  were  very  ignorant  of  the  pomp 
and  grandeur  of  military  rank  and  the  mean- 
ing of  military  titles. 

When  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  in  com- 
mand at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  General 
Hardee  was  ordered  with  his  command  to  that 
place  from  Columbus,  Kentucky.  At  that  time 
the  bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River  at  Dan- 
ville, Teunessee,  had  not  been  completed,  and 
the  general  and  his  command  had  to  be  ferried 
over  the  river  to  cars  on  the  opposite  side. 
When  General  Hardee  had  crossed  the  river — 
supposing,  of  conrse,  that  a special  car  had 
been  provided  for  himseli  and  his  military 
staff — he  accosted  a brakeman  belonging  to 
the  train  with  the  inquiry,  “ Where  shall  I and 
my  staff  go  ?” 

The  brakemau,  having  no  idea  who  the  gen- 
eral was,  or  what  his  staff  consisted  of,  after 
surveying  him  and  his  sword  for  a moment, 
replied,  “ You  can  go  into  that  car  there,  and 
you  can  stick  your  darned  old  staff  out  of  the 
window.”  _____ 


THE  SCOTCH  BUTLER. 

The  student  of  Scottish  life  and  character 
might  supplement  every  one  of  Dean  Ramsay’s 
delightful  anecdotes  with  half  a dozen  others. 
Nor  even  yet  has  the  old-fashioned  family  ser» 
vant  that*  figures  so  largely  in  his  pages  died 
entirely  out.  Not  long  ago  a young  lady  was 
spending  some  weeks  at  a country  house ; and 
just  before  dinner  one  evening  two  cousins  of 
the  host — one  of  them  the  great  man  of  the 
family — arrived  unexpectedly.  Shortly  before 
dinner  was  announced,  the  butler  sought  the 
young  lady,  and  said  to  her,  confidentially, 

“ We’rc'puttin’  on  yesterday’s  soup,  an’  for 
fear  there  shouldna  be  eneuch,  ye  maun  de- 
cline.” 

“ Decline  soup!”  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
much  amused.  “But,  you  know,  John,  that 
wouldn't  be  manners.” 

“ No,”  said  John,  coolly ; “ but  they’ll  think  ye 
ken  nae  better .” 


A PLEA8ING  REUNION. 

Old  friends  are  truthful  friends.  A middle- 
aged  woman,  returning  to  the  home  of  her  girl- 
hood, was  met  by  the  mother  of  a former  school 
companion. 

“ Waal,  waal,”  said  the  latter;  “so  this  is 
Jennie  Brown!  It’s  nigh  on  to  fifteen  years 
sence  I seed  you  last.” 

“ Yes,  fifteen  long  years,”  was  the  response. 
“ I’ve  kept  my  looks  pretty  well,  haven’t  I f” 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  old  lady — “ yes,  Jennie, 
I’m  sorry  to  say  ye  have.” 


CAFE  REFLECTIONS. 

Now  o’er  my  coffee  and  cigar, 

With  half  an  hour’s  time  to  spare, 

At  peace  with  all  the  world  afar, 

With  sense  of  sweet  relief  from  care, 

I love  to  picture  at  my  side 
Some  personage  of  great  renown 
With  whom  I can,  with  touch  of  pride, 
Discuss  the  gossip  of  the  town. 

So  now  is  Dickens  by  my  chair — 

We’re  dining  at  the  Richmond  Inn, 

The  noisy  railroad  in  the  air 
Is  but  the  passing  coaches’  din. 

. I tell  him,  and  he  listens  well, 

How  the  last  chapter  of  his  book 
Will  make  the  other  portions  sell, 

And  he  replies  with  grateful  look. 

The  caf6  suddenly  lights  up, 

Great  arches  span  the  wall  around, 

I hold  a quaint  old  carven  cup, 

And  hear  the  rippling  fountains  sound ; 
Wines  of  old  Moorish  make  I sip, 

The  sweet  Alhambra  tales  I hear— 

I am  with  Irving  on  his  trip, 

In  that  great  land  he  held  so  dear. 

The  walls  are  dusty  now  and  bare, 

The  street  is  very  , still  without, 

A heavy  fog  is  in  the  air, 

I only  hear  the  link-boys  shout; 

A story  of  that  fine  old  time 
Is  Dr.  Johnson  telling  me — 

And  then  the  soft  cathedral  chime 
Makes  me  aware  that  minutes  flee. 

My  fancies  fade — as  all  dreams  must — 
And  for  a time  I lay  them  down; 
To-morrow  I will  dine,  I trust, 

With  cheery  Will  of  Stratford  town. 

Flavkl  Scott  Minks. 


NOT  AN  APT  ILLUSTRATION. 

In  tho  small  church  at  L , in  the  north- 

ern part  of  New  York,  a clergyman  was  one 
Sunday  preaching  on  the  sins  of  inattention 
“ Why,  my  brethren,”  said  he,  “on  one  occa- 
sion in  this  very  church,  through  an  inadver- 
tence, I read  the  same  prayer  over  twice,  and 
no  one  in  the  congregation  noticed  it.” 

There  were  scoffers  in  tho  congregation  who 
immediately  after  the  service  got  up  a petition 
to  the  dominie  requesting  a sermon  on  the 
“ Sins  of  Inadvertence”— a petition  which,  by- 
the-way,  was  never  presented  to  the  rector. 
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KNEW  II JM  WELL 

Coi.i.ECTon  op  Ciiisa  °l>o  volt  Know  Sat«unia?" 
Would-hr  Swell.  “Yes.,  indeed  ; should  think  1 did 


first,  rate  fellow 


A DAY  DREAM 

Among  the  whaler*  who  went  out  from  New 
England  fifty  years  ago  was  one  Captain  Day, 
an  estimable  and.  devout  man— for  a whaler. 
After  it  particularly  prosperous  voyage  they 
anchored  one  Sunday  in  a little  hay  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  the  captain  proposed  to 
his  mate  to  go  ashore  and  .attend  service  in 
the  evening.  As  It  happened,  the  captain  fell 
asleep  as  the  sermon  began,  and  soon  a long- 
draw  ti  sigh,  resembling  at  times  a snort,  son  tid- 
ed from  his  corner.  The  minister,  a young, 
strong-voiced  man,  was  bent  upon  impressing 
his  bearers  with  the  gerumiencss  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  olden  time.  “ Not  in  the  shadow 
of  night,  O my  brethren  ; not  in  the  darkness ; 
no!  But,  brethren,  in  the  light  of  Day  !”  By 


a crescendo  movement  his  voice  increased  in 
power  until  the  word  a day  *’ culminated  in  a 
shriek,  and  the  worthy  captain  hoard  it  in  his 
dreams,  and  thoughts  of  whales  came  to  him. 

u All  hands  up!’’  he  shouted,  jumping  on  the 
9eat : “man  the  hfuit#.!!*  and  swinging  his  hand 
around,  he  brought  his  index  finger  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  astonished  dominie,  announ- 
cing in  stentorian  tones,  There  she  blows!” 


A CORRECTION. 

u It  is  fate,”  said  the  young  officer,  as  he 
saw  the  footprints  in  the  sand. 

“Tlirue.  bin  uiigrummaf ieal/’  said  Major 
(VRowd.  “ Ye  should  have  said.  ‘They  arc 
fate./  " 
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A STORY  OP  JOSH  BILLINGS. 

A few  years  ago,  riding  up  town  in  a Mad- 
ison Avenue  car,  I was  seated  opposite  the 
gentleman  who  is  best  remembered  as  Josh 
Billings.  The  rear  platform  was  somewhat 
crowded,  and  in  the  course  of  our  ride  oue  of 
the  passengers  stepped  off  and  on  several  times, 
in  order  to  assist  the  lady  passeugers.  Filial- 
ly, when  the  car  was  just  comfortably  tilled, 
and  the  courteous  gentleman  had  taken  his 
seat  inside,  Josh  Billings,  seeing  au  opportu- 
nity for  a joke,  beckoned  to  the  conductor, 
and  pointing  to  the  stranger,  said, 

“Don’t  you  charge  for  every  ride  on  this 
car  f” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  answered  he. 

“ Well,  I’ve  seen  that  fellow  get  on  this  car 
six  times,  and  you  have  collected  only  oue 
fare  from  him.”  


HIS  LONG  HEAD. 

Jock was  General  Taylor’s  chief  of  ar- 

tillery at  the  time.  The  command  was  en- 
camped in  a forsaken  spot  where  there  was 
nothing  to  drink  better  than  water.  Captain 
A.,  consumed  with  thirst,  met  Jock,  and  said, 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake ! haven’t  you  anything 
to  drink  f” 

“Why  yes;  come  to  my  tent,”  said  Jock,  in 
that  familiar  high  falsetto  of  his.  A couple 
of  glasses  were  filled,  clinked,  and  emptied. 

Lieutenant  B.  soon  caught  the  cue  from 
Captain  A.,  and  went  through  the  same  pro- 
gramme. Then  Lieutenant  C.,  and  Captain 
D.,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  staff  had  “been 
there,”  one  by  one. 

“See  here,  Jock,”  said  Colonel  M.  that 
evening,  “ we  have  all  had  a drink  with  you 
to-day  by  turns.  Why  didn’t  you  come  out 
like  a man  in  the  first  place,  and  invite  us  all 
to  your  tent  together  f ’ 

“Ah,  colonel,  don’t  you  see?  The  way  I 
fixed  it  I got  half  my  own  whiskey.” 


MY  FAVORITES. 

I dote  on  Milton  and  on  Robert  Burns-, 

I love  old  Marrvat,  his  tales  of  pelf; 

I live  on  Byron ; but  my  heart  most  yearns 
Toward  those  sweet  things  that  I have  penned 
myself.  John  Kendrick  Banos. 


PEASE  AND  NEEDLES. 

Every  oue  is  now'  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  German  farmer  who  presented  to  the 
reigning  prince  of  his  country  a turnip  of  enor- 
mous size,  grown  by  himself,  with  which  bis 
Highness  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  recom- 
pensed the  giver  with  a handsome  sum  of 
money.  Another  farmer,  hoping  for  a similar 
rew  ard,  offered  a line  horse  to  the  prince,  who, 
to  his  no  small  dismay,  requited  this  present 
by  giving  him  the  big  turnip.  But  a still 
more  striking  instance  of  this  peculiar  style 
of  repayment  is  recorded  in  an  Asiatic  legend, 
w’bich,  though  little  known  in  the  West,  may 
often  be  heard  in  the  East  from  the  bearded 


lips  of  some  monntain  warrior  of  Khorassan  or 
Afghanistan,  somewhat  as  follows: 

“In  the  days  when  the  great  Sultan  of  the 
Franks,  Sekundur  Rumi  [Alexander  the  Great], 
reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East,  he 
marched  against  Hindustan  with  a mighty 
host,  and  chased  itsw'arriors  before  him  as  the 
storm  drives  the  saud  of  the  desert.  And  as 
he  lay  encamped  beside  a great  river  of  the 
Pnnjaub  there  came  into  the  camp  a tall 
man  with  a long  gray  beard,  arrayed  in  the 
garb  of  a pundit  [learned  man],  and  bearing 
himself  proudly,  as  oue  wrho  was  great  among 
men,  and  be  bade  the  soldiers  bring  him  into 
the  presence  of  Sultan  Sekundur,  for  he  had 
wonders  to  show  him. 

“And  W’hen  the  great  Snltau  heard  it,  he 
wondered  much,  and  bade  them  briugthe  man 
before  him,  aud  asked  him,  4 Who  art  thou  I’ 
And  the  man  answered,  proudly, 4 1 am  he  who 
hath  achieved  the  impossible? 

44  4 If  thou  hast  done  that , O my  father,’  said 
the  Sultan, 4 assuredly  thou  hast  done  a great 
deed ; but  I understand  thee  not.’ 

44  4 Know,  then,  O Sekundur,’  spake  the  stran- 
ger, 4 that  in  the  laud  from  which  I come  men 
are  wont  to  say  of  anything  difficult  that  it  is 
as  hard  as  to  make  a pea  stand  upou  a needle 
point;  and  therefore  have  I labored  for  a whole 
year  to  achieve  that  which  all  meu  thought  to 
be  impossible.  Now'  behold!’ 

“Aud  forthwith  ho  drew  from  beneath  his 
robe  a pea  and  a needle;  and  he  placed  the 
pea  on  the  needle  point,  and  lo!  it  stood  there 
like  a head  on  the  point  of  a spear,  and  all  who 
saw  it  marvelled. 

44  4 Wonderful!’  cried  the  soldiers,  with  one 
voice.  4 We  have  seen  it  with  onr  eyes,  else 
would  wre  never  have  believed  that  such  a 
thing  could  be.’ 

44  4 Wonderful  indeed!’  said  Sultan  Sekun- 
dur. 4 And  since  it  is  but  right  and  fitting 
that  due  honor  should  be  paid  to  him  who 
hath  given  a whole  year  of  his  life  to  do  this 
great  service  to  his  fellow-men,  wre  will  reward 
him  according  to  his  merits.  Ho,  there ! Give 
quickly  to  this  w orker  of  wonders  a packet  of 
needles  and  a sack  of  pease?”  David  Ker. 


THE  POET’S  JEST. 

Some  months  ago  one  of  America’s  younger 
poets  was  sent  South  for  bis  health,  aud  to 
keep  him  in  spirits  a fledgling  funny  man  ac- 
companied him.  In  the  course  of  events  a 
gentleman  of  color  who  was  willing  to  accept 
a fee  for  some  trifling  service  wTas  found,  aud, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  the  fledgling  hu- 
morist, accepted  the  fee  without  a word  of 
thanks. 

“The  ungrateful  wretch!”  said  the  funuy 
man.  “ I gave  him  a dollar,  ami  he  never  said 
a word.” 

“ Don’t  blame  him,”  said  the  poet;  44  your 
generosity  took  his  breath  aw'ay,  and  he 
couldn’t  thank  you.” 

Aud  now'  the  humorist  is  jealous  of  the  poet. 
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ANTOINE’S  MOOSE-YARD. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


IT  was  the  night 
of  a great  din- 
ner at,  the  club. 
Whenever  the 
door  of  the  ban- 
queting hall  was 
opened,  a burst  of 
laughter  or  of  ap- 
plause disturbed 
the  quiet  talk  of  a 
few  men  who  had 
gathered  in  the 
reading  - room — 
men  of  the  sort  that  extract  the  best  en- 
joyment from  a club  by  escaping  its  func- 
tions, or  attending  them  only  to  draw  to 
one  side  its  choicest  spirits  for  never-to-be- 
forgotten  talks  before  an  open  fire,  and 
over  wine  and  cigars  used  sparingly. 

44  I’m  tired,”  an  artist  was  saying — 41  so 
tired  that  I have  a horror  of  my  studio. 
My  wife  understands  my  condition,  and 
bids  me  go  away  and  rest.” 

44  That  is  astonishing,”  said  I ; 44  for,  as 
jel  rule,  neither  women  nor  men  can  com- 
prehend the  fatigue  that  seizes  an  artist 
or  writer.  At  most  of  our  homes  there 
-comes  to  be  a reluctant  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  say  we  are  tired,  and  that  we 
persist  in  the  assumption  by  knocking  off 
work.  But  human  fatigue  is  measured 
by  the  mile  of  walking,  or  the  cords  of 
firewood  that  have  been  cut,  and  the  world 
will  always  hold  that  if  we  have  not  hewn 
wood  or  tramped  all  day,  it  is  absurd  for 
us  to  talk  of  feeling  tired.  We  cannot 
alter  this;  we  are  too  few.” 

44  Yes,”  said  another  of  the  little  party. 
“The  world  shares  the  feeling  of  the 
Irishman  who  saw  a very  large,  stout 
man  at  work  at  reporting  in  a court  room. 
‘Faith!’  said  he,  4 will  ye  look  at  the  size 
of  that  man — to  be  aiming  his  living  wid 
a little  pincil  V The  world  would  ac- 
knowledge our  right  to  feel  tired  if  we 
used  crow-bars  to  write  or  draw  with ; but 


pencils!  pshaw!  a hundred  weigh  less 
than  a pound.” 

44  Well,”  said  I,  “all  the  same,  I am  so 
tired  that  my  head  feels  like  cork;  so 
tired  that  for  two  days  I have  not  been 
able  to  summon  an  idea  or  turn  a sen- 
tence neatly.  I have  been  sitting  at  my 
desk  writing  wretched  stuff  and  tearing 
it  up,  or  staring  blankly  out  of  the  win- 
dow.” 

44  Glorious!” said  the  artist,  startling  us 
all  with  his  vehemence  and  inapt  excla- 
mation. 44  Why,  it  is  providential  that  I 
came  here  to-night.  If  that’s  the  way  you 
feel,  w;e  are  a pair,  and  you  will  go  with 
me  and  rest.  Do  you  hunt?  Are  you 
fond  of  it  ?” 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  said  I.  “but  I 
have  not  definitely  determined  whether  I 
am  fond  of  it  or  not.  I have  been  hunt- 
ing only  once.  It  was  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a mere  boy.  I went  after  deer  with 
a poet,  an  editor,  and  a railroad  conduct- 
or. We  journeyed  to  a lovely  valley  in 
Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  put 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  a man  seven 
feet  high,  who  had  a flintlock  musket  a 
foot  taller  than  himself,  and  a wife  who 
gave  us  saleratus  bread  and  a bowl  of 
pork  fat  for  supper  and  breakfast.  We 
were  not  there  at  dinner.  The  man  sta- 
tioned us  a mile  apart  on  what  he  said 
were  the  paths,  or  “runways,”  the  deer 
would  take.  Then  he  went  to  stir  the 
game  up  with  his  dogs.  There  he  left  us 
from  sunrise  till  supper,  or  would  have 
left  us  had  we  not  with  great  difficulty 
found  one  another,  and  enjoyed  the  ex- 
quisite woodland  quiet  and  light  and 
shade  together,  mainly  flat  on  our  backs, 
with  the  white  sails  of  the  sky  floating  in 
an  azure  sea  above  the  reaching  fingers 
of  the  tree-tops.  The  editor  marred  the 
occ^ion  with  an  unworthy  suspicion  that 
our  hunter  was  at  the  village  tavern  pic- 
turing to  his  cronies  what  simple  donkeys 
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we  were,  standing  a mile  apart  in  the 
forsaken  woods.  But  the  poet  said  some- 
thing so  pregnant  with  philosophy  that  it 
always  comes  back  to  me  with  the  men- 
tion of  hunting.  ‘Where  is  your  gun?’ 
he  was  asked,  when  we  came  upon  him, 
pacing  the  forest  path,  hands  in  pockets, 
and  no  weapon  in  sight.  * Oh,  my  gun  ?’ 
he  repeated.  4 1 don’t  know.  Somewhere 
in  among  those  trees.  I covered  it  with 
leaves  so  as  not  to  see  it.  After  this,  if  I 
go  hunting  again,  I shall  not  take  a gun. 
It  is  very  cold  and  heavy,  and  more  or 
less  dangerous  in  the  bargain.  You  nev- 
er use  it,  you  know.  I go  hunting  every 
few  years,  but  I never  yet  have  had  to 
fire  my  gun,  and  I begin  to  see  that  it  is 
only  brought  along  in  deference  to  a tra- 
dition descending  from  an  era  when  men 
got  something  more  than  fresh  air  and 
scenery  on  a hunting  trip.’” 

The  others  laughed  at  my  story,  but  the 
artist  regarded  me  with  an  expression  of 
pity.  He  is  a famous  hunter— a genuine, 
devoted  hunter— and  one  might  almost  as 
safely  speak  a light  word  of  his  relations 
as  of  his  favorite  mode  of  recreation. 

4 4 Fresh  air  !”  said  he  ; “ scenery ! 
Humph!  Your  poet  would  not  know 
which  end  of  a gun  to  aim  with.  I see 
that  you  know  nothing  at  all  about  hunt- 
ing, but  I will  pay  you  the  high  compli- 
ment of  saying  that  I can  make  a hunter 
of  you.  I have  always  insisted  hereto- 
fore that  a hunter  must  begin  in  boy- 
hood ; but  never  mind,  I’ll  make  a hunt- 
er of  you  at  thirty-six.  We  will  start 
to-morrow  morning  for  Montreal,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  you  shall  be  in  the 
greatest  sporting  region  in  America,  in- 
comparably the  greatest  hunting  dis- 
trict. It  is  great  because  Americans  do 
not  know  of  it,  and  because  it  has  all  of 
British  America  to  keep  it  supplied  with 
game.  Think  of  it!  In  twenty -four 
hours  we  shall  be  tracking  moose  near 
Hudson  Bay,  for  Hudson  Bay  is  not  much 
farther  from  New  York  than  Chicago — 
another  fact  that  few  persons  are  aware 
of.” 

Environment  is  a positive  force.  Wc 
could  feel  that  we  were  disturbing  what 
the  artist  would  call  “the  local  tone,"  by 
rushing  through  the  city’s  streets  next 
morning  with  our  guns  slung  upon  our 
backs.  It  was  just  at  the  hour  when  the 
factory  hands  and  the  shop-girls  were  out 
in  force,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  those 
elements  of  society  with  two  portly  men 


bearing  guns  created  a positive  sensation. 

In  the  cars  the  artist  held  forth  upon  the 
terrors  of  the  life  upon  which  I was  about 
to  venture.  He  left  upon  my  mind  a 
blurred  impression  of  sleeping  out-of- 
doors,  like  human  cocoons,  done  up  in 
blankets,  while  the  savage  mercury  lurked 
in  unknown  depths  below  the  zero  mark. 
He  said  the  camp  fire  would  have  to  be 
fed  every  two  hours  of  each  night,  and 
he  added,  without  contradiction  from  me, 
that  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  per- 
form this  duty  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
it.  Lest  his  forecast  should  raise  my  an- 
ticipation of  pleasure  extravagantly,  he 
added  that  those  hunters  were  fortunate 
who  had  fires  to  feed;  for  his  part  he  had 
once  walked  around  a tree  stump  a whole 
night  to  keep  from  freezing.  He  sup- 
posed that  we  would  perform  our  main 
journeying  on  snow-shoes,  but  how  we 
should  enjoy  that  he  could  not  say,  as  his 
knowledge  of  snow-shoeing  was  limited. 

At  this  point  the  inevitable  offspring 
of  fate,  who  is  always  at  a traveller’s  el- 
bow with  a fund  of  alarming  information, 
cleared  his  throat  as  he  sat  opposite  us, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  overheard 
that  we  did  not  know  much  about  snow- 
shoes.  An  interesting  fact  concerning 
them,  he  said,  was  that  they  seemed  easy 
to  walk  with  at  first,  but  if  the  learner 
fell  down  with  them  on,  it  usually  need- 
ed a considerable  portion  of  a tribe  of 
Indians  to  put  him  back  on  his  feet.  Be- 
ginners only  fell  down,  however,  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  a log  or  stump,  but  the 
forest  where  we  were  goiug  was  literally 
floored  with  such  obstructions.  The  first 
day’s  effort  to  navigate  with  snow-shoes, 
he  remarked,  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a terrible  malady  called  mal  de  raquette , 
in  which  the  cords  of  one’s  legs  become 
knotted  in  great  and  excruciatingly  pain- 
ful bunches.  The  cure  for  this  is  to 
44  walk  it  off  the  next  day,  when  the  ag- 
ony is  yet  more  intense  than  at  first.” 
As  the  stranger  had  reached  his  destina- 
tion, he  had  little  more  than  time  to  re- 
mark that  the  moose  is  an  exceedingly 
vicious  animal,  invariably  attacking  all 
hunters  who  fail  to  kill  him  with  the  first 
shot.  As  the  stranger  stepped  upon  the 
car  platform  lie  let  fall  a simple  but 
touching  eulogy  upon  a dear  friend  who 
had  recently  lost  his  life  by  being  literal- 
ly cut  in  two,  lengthwise,  by  a moose  that 
struck  him  on  the  chest  with  its  rigidly 
stiffened  forelegs.  The  artist  protested 
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a famous  white  hunter  had  just  departed 
with  a party  of  gentlemen.  At  Mattawa, 
in  Ontario,  moose  were  close  at  hand  and 
plentiful,  and  two  skilled  Indian  hunters 
were  just  in  from  a trapping  expedition ; 
but  the  post  factor.  Mr.  Rankin,  was  sick 
in  bed,  and  the  Indians  were  on  a spree. 
To  Mattawa  we  decided  to  go.  It  is  a 
twelve-hour  journey  from  New  York  to 
Montreal,  and  an  eleven  - hour  journey 
from  Montreal  to  the  heart  of  this  hunt- 
ers’ paradise;  so  that,  had  we  known  at 
just  which  point  to  enter  the  forest,  we 
could  have  taken  the  trail  in  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  metropolis,  as  the  artist 
had  predicted. 

Our  first  taste  of  the  frontier,  at  Peter 
O’Farrall’s  Ottawa  Hotel,  in  Mattawa, 
was  delicious  in  the  extreme.  O’Farrall 
used  to  be  game-keeper  to  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  and  thus  got  “a  taste  of  the 
quality”  that  prompted  him  to  assume  the 
position  he  has  chosen  as  the  most  lordly 
hotel-keeper  in  Canada.  We  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  men  own  our  great  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  ho- 
tels, but  certainly  they  cannot  lead  more 
leisurely,  complacent  lives  than  Mr  O’Far- 
rall. He  has  a bar-tender  to  look  after 
the  male  visitors  and  the  bar,  and  a ma- 
tronly relative  to  see  to  the  women  and 
the  kitchen,  so  that  the  landlord  arises 
when  he  likes  to  enjoy  each  succeeding 
day  of  ease  and  prosperity.  He  has  been 
known  to  exert  himself,  as  when  he  chased 
a man  who  spoke  slightingly  of  his  liquor. 
And  he  was  momentarily  ruffled  at  the 
trying  conduct  of  the  artist  on  this  hunt- 
ing trip.  The  artist  could  not  find  his 
overcoat,  and  had  the  temerity  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Mr.  O'Farrall. 

‘‘Sir.”  said  the  artist,  “what  do  you 
suppose  has  become  of  my  overcoat  ? I 
cannot  find  it  anywhere.” 

“I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
botheration  overcoat,'*  said  Mr.  O'Farrall. 
“Sure,  I’ve  throuble  enough  kaping 
thrack  of  me  own.*’ 

The  reader  may  be  sure  that  O'Far- 
rall’s  was  rightly  recommended  to  us,  and 
that  it  is  a well-managed  and  popular 
place,  with  good  beds  and  excellent  fare, 
and  with  no  extra  charge  for  the  delight- 
ful addition  of  the  host  himself,  who  is 
very  tall  and  dignified  and  humorous, 
and  who  is  the  oddest  and  yet  most  pic- 
turesque-looking public  character  in  the 
Dominion.  Such  an  oddity  is  certain  to 
attract  queer  characters  to  his  side,  and 


Mr.  O'Farrall  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
One  of  the  waiter-girls  in  the  dining-room 
was  found  never  by  any  chance  to  know 
anything  that  she  was  asked  about.  For 
instance,  she  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, the  chief  man  of  the  place.  To  every 
question  she  made  answer,  “ Sure,  there 
does  be  a great  dale  goin’  on  here  and  I 
know  nothin’  of  it.”  Of  her  the  artist 
ventured  the  theory  that  “she  could  not 
know  everything  on  a waiter -girl’s  sala- 
ry.” John,  the  bar- tender, was  a delight- 
ful study.  No  matter  what  a visitor  laid 
down  in  the  smoking-room,  John  picked 
it  up  and  carried  it  behind  the  bar.  Ev- 
ery one  was  continually  losing  something 
and  searching  for  it,  always  to  observe 
that  John  was  able  to  produce  it  with  a 
smile  and  the  wise  remark  that  he  had 
taken  the  lost  article  and  put  it  away 
“for  fear  some  one  would  pick  it  up.” 
Finally,  there  was  Mr.  O’Farrall’s  dog. 
A ragged,  time-worn,  petulant  terrier,  no 
bigger  than  a pint -pot.  Mr.  O’Farrall 
nevertheless  called  him  “ Fairy,”  and 
said  he  kept  him  “to  protect  the  village 
children  against  wild  bears.” 

I shall  never  be  able  to  think  of  Mat- 
tawa as  it  is — a plain  little  lumbering 
town  on  the  Ottawa  River,  with  the  wreck 
and  ruin  of  once  grand  scenery  hemming 
it  in  on  all  sides,  in  the  form  of  ragged 
mountains  literally  ravaged  by  fire  and 
the  axe.  Hints  of  it  come  back  to  me  in 
dismembered  bits  that  prove  it  to  have 
been  interesting*  vignettes  of  little  school- 
boys in  blanket  suits  and  moccasins,  of 
great  spirited  horses  forever  racing  ahead 
of  fur-laden  sleighs,  and  of  troops  of  olive- 
skinned French -Canadian  girls,  bundled 
up  from  their  feet  to  those  mischievous 
features  which  shot  roguish  glances  at  the 
artist — the  biggest  man,  the  people  said, 
who  had  ever  been  seen  in  Mattawa.  But 
the  place  will  ever  yield  back  to  my  mind 
the  impression  I got  of  the  wonderful 
preparations  that  were  made  for  our  ad- 
venture—preparations  that  seemed  to  busy 
or  to  interest  nearly  every  one  in  the  vil- 
lage. Our  Indians  had  come  in  from  the 
Indian  village  three  miles  away,  and  had 
said  they  had  had  enough  drink.  Mr. 
John  DeSousa,aceountantat  the  post, took 
charge  of  them  and  of  us,  and  the  work 
of  loading  a great  portage  sleigh  went  on 
apace.  The  men  of  sporting  tastes  came 
out  and  lounged  in  front  of  the  post,  and 
gave  helpful  advice;  the  Indians  and 
clerks  went  to  and  from  the  sleigh  laden 
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with  bags  of  necessaries,  the  harness- 
maker  made  for  us  belts  such  as  the  lum- 
bermen use  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
incurable  strains  in  the  rough  life  in  the 
wilderness.  The  help  at  O' Fa  Trail's  as- 
sisted in  repacking  what  we  needed,  so 
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that  our  trunks  and  town  clothing  could 
be  stored.  Mr.  De  Sousa  sent  messen- 
gers hither  and  thither  for  essentials  not 
in  stock  at  the  post.  Some  women,  even, 
were  set  at  work  to  make  tfeap&  **  for  Us, 
a neap  being  a sort  of  slipper  or  unlaced 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  posts  dif- 
fer. In  the  wilderness  they  are  forts  sur- 
rounded by  stockades,  but  within  the 
boundaries  of  civiiizatjchi  they  are  stores. 
That  at  old  Fort  Garry,  now  called  Win 
mpeg’,  is  a splendid  emporium,  rather 
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shoe  made  of  heavy  blanketing  and  worn 
outside  one's  stockings,  to  give  added 
warmth  to  the  feet. 

“You see, this  is  no  casual  rabbit  hunt,” 
said  the  artist.  The  remark  will  live  in 
Malta wya  many  a year. 
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U done  thoro  u gi dy  ~~t wo 
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&)$  perh&py  Moilx^ig^  '.#&&;%£  & tmx mmy 
:v/&£  . fi-yer  V- to  dressod  up*7  we  ’were, 

HIVPHHRIINi, I ^ach  'vrm*e.  lie^vk^t 

movo  lite  the- .o&uiddi^liroHit. <*f  WliM^v,  wool le»  riorkiu&&.  f *k$r •saw,  aitd  ov&r 
" provider r<  olLoudou,  th&u  tjujtn  ribbed  bteydte  blockings  that  earn* 

utiylftiug  iri  the  United  Slates.  That  At  to  our  fcneri.  Over  the*-  >0  turn  v, * rV 
^UiiXtkVfa  :fo  Tj%  a village  store  in  tte  our  ttxreapsS’  ^ntJ  < theu  ;i(rir . 

United  except  ih&t  the  top  story  i&  laced  tightly  iWO.uwd  out  ankles.  W&- 

ludtfii  with  guns,  traps,  show-ilioe^  ami  ha$rm  two  ite  of  flannels  of  eirtya  tfifek- 
the  skin*  of  ;vyik}  beasts;  while  mi  out-  m<&,  flannel  shirts,  renting:  j^ckot^  afid. 
building  hi  Ui*  rear  is  (he  r^ository  of  ^cap^mjK,"  as  they  caii  llunriorisr  hooded/ 
srums  of  birchdxirk  canoes —the  carriages  blanket  Coats,  Ion  tree  than  sm>w  • sho* 
of  BrijkJ$i>  America.  Mr*  Kaiikta,  the  'xioabs.  Oh  t*ur  bands  vfe  hsui  knitted 
factor  there*  lay  m a bed  of  suifevit^'^id  d^nfc^  and  on  our  bands  mittens  aud 
wold  not  «e<>  us.  Yet  it  ^emed  difficult  b6nnd  for  Axitnior’H 

t(>  b^Uevd  that  ^ could  be  rn»d£  m C*7>0fe^il- 

cipieuks  ftf  greater’ ofr  more  kuidfy  atUm-*  rPho  uphill ation  of  the  term  b mouse- 
thma  tk&n  }arishe<i  upon  ua  by  hfe  yard ^ tu^d^  nroo^e'huntinjg;  appear  A siar 
uwountant.  Mr,  Do  Sousa,  Hfe  . ortWytl  pk  operation 
our -tobaeyo.  ground  far  /\$  ready  f<>r  iMvv»v  a ftut&so  v&rd  is  the 

the  Burst  from  amort, gtlms*  >.hvird  of  au*o^  0^1*  bead  In45iH?'^'Uj?** 
/^UwmliiMry  blanket*  tlmt  h&v*'-  boon  muire  Antoioe*  Jimw  where  »|krc  wra* 
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sn(nv  sdioitiS  iu  i)i^  stor;k:  hoik  U5>.fej ami  ih^y  :mk  tfuul  ; fWJ*. 

tiid^fevW  vre  bad  broug-bU .ft ml ytv%-..':‘  w*-0'  to  the  olh^  nw.tfr-  • Hi 

uoe cJh . ^ jui>;.!  ;c«^ . tvra.  years  in  ’^hxe^aiafii  im  thi* 

yu^uky.dhh^udiv  imv  iii&Pk  t|{  $0t* 

afforward;  d >:  -n v mitlrt  of  lM»n’I  v, ah.  mnl  l‘W)  p^u>»hs.  aod  tin-  re&bVr i%  til  help 

thy  of  an  /cilcl.  by  xio-; 

ikoayhi  bdr^.df  to  send  (or  hukerh-  bread  ; <MU  lhip  liie  ln?‘f  limi-z,.  i2?Vt.p^uod  horse  p 
ordered  ^ovv‘ed:  <ur..;t;yk-:tr^^ky.u  -vory  boyt  one.  Whether  they  de-sort 

by  ntade  it-  pfei/ lAy:’ -: ; • ^;> y fijkt'  /by ,'twy!‘ii:  moulhK.  hreause . of  ‘tbfe 
..•  tt  • o ;o:o>.;vvard  that  a»vson'0/:>  ao-  :d;>OhigO  they  4^  ii  in  kod.in^  Ufwni  the 
■ bn!:;  b.td  v-:*--o  or  yy  hnb  tiqinehes  aval  bdi^^o  v»f  sott-avoed  ‘in’ os. 

<^cp^dhiou.  ; *ft0  nbrii^  c/r  vUnlwr  ii  )h  ihztiwiiyfr 

:\r.  I ip  tp  foe  •dr*ii:*n,  ^urkv^i  hi  on<U'r  eaMfion  tli«t  odect^  tlkir  ^iore.meots  *io: 
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a herd  of  moose  almost  robbed  the  trip  of  made  by  merely 
that  speculative  element  that  gives  the  forest  in  a path 
greatest  zest  to  hunting.  But  we  knew  and  wagon.  A1 
not  what  the  future  held  for  us.  Not  left  in  their  pla< 
even  the  artist,  with  all  his  experience,  there  were  rocks 
conjectured  what  was  in  store  for  us.  bale  of  cotton,  a 
And  what  was  to  come  began  coming  bushel  basket.  1 
almost  immediately.  ing  qualities  of  t 

The  journey  began  upon  a good  high-  trunks  now  and 
way,  over  which  we  slid  along  as  comfort-  and,  as  a farthei 
ably  as  any  ladies  in  their  car- 
riages. and  with  the  sleigh- 
bells  flinging  Unur  cheery 
music  out  t > '•/»>*•  .-4  ululate 


ner  ot  a marsh.  But  there  were 
other  pitch  holes  that  any  intelli- 
gent New-Yorker  would  call  ravines 
mountains  rolling  all  about.  The  timber  or  gullies.  These  were  at  points  where 
was  cut  off  them,  except  here  and  there  one  hill  ran  down  to  the  water-level 
a few  red  or  white  pines  that  reared  their  and  another  immediately  rose  precipi- 
green,  brush-like  tops  against  the  general  tately,  there  being  a watercourse  be- 
blanket  of  snow.  The  dull  sky  hung  sul-  tween  the  two.  In  all  such  places 
lenly  above,  and  now  and  then  a raven  there  was  deep  black  mud  and  broken 
flew  bv,  croaking  hoarse  disapproval  of  ice.  However,  these  were  mere  features 
our  intrusion.  To  warn  us  of  what  we  of  the  character  of  this  road— a char- 
were  to  expect,  Antoiue  had  made  a shy  acter  too  profound  for  me  to  hope  to 
Indian  joke,  one  of  the  few  I ever  heard,  portray  it.  When  the  road  was  not  in- 
44  In  small  little  while/1  said  he,  v‘  we  come  d ined  either  straight  down  or  straight  up, 
to  all  sorts  of  a road.  Me  call  it  that  it  coursed  along  the  slanting  side  of  a 
'cause  you  get  every  sort  riding,  then  you  steep  hill,  so  that  a vehicle  could  keep  to 
sure  be  suited.1’  it  only  by  falling  against  the  forest  at 

At  live  miles  out  we  came  to  this  re-  the  under  side  and  carroming  along  from 
markable  highway.  It  can  no  more  be  tree  to  tree. 

adequately  described  here  than  could  the  Such  was  the  road.  The  manner  of 
experiences  of  a man  who  goes  over  Niag-  travelling  it  was  quite  as  astounding, 
ara  Falls  in  a barrel.  The  reader  must  For  nothing  short  of  what  Alphonse, 
try  to  imagine  the  most  primitive  sort  of  the  teamster,  did  would  1 destroy  a man's 
a highway  conceivable ; one  that  has  been  character,  but  Alphonse  was  the  next 
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thing  to  an  idiot.  He  made  that  dread- 
ful journey  at  a gallop!  The  first  time 
he  upset  the  sleigh  and  threw  me  with 
one  leg  thigh-deep  between  a stone  and 
a tree  trunk,  besides  sending  the  artist 
flying  over  my  head  like  a shot  from  a 
sling,  he  reseated  himself  and  remarked: 
44  That  makes  tree  time  I upset  indat  place. 
Hi,  there!  Get  up!”  It  never  occurred 
to  him  to  stop  because  a giant  tree  had 
fallen  across  the  trail.  44  Look  out!  Hold 
tight!”  he  would  call  out,  and  then  he 
would  take  the  obstruction  at  a jump. 
The  horses  were  mammoth  beasts,  in  the 
best  fettle,  and  the  sleigh  was  of  the  solid- 
est,  strongest  pattern.  There  were  places 
where  even  Alphonse  was  anxious  to  drive 
with  caution.  Such  were  the  ravines  and 
unbridged  waterways.  But  one  of  the 
horses  had  cut  himself  badly  in  such  a 
place  a year  before,  and  both  now  made 
it  a rule  to  take  all  such  places  flying. 
Fancy  the  result!  The  leap  in  air,  and 
then  the  crash  of  the  sled  as  it  landed, 
the  snap  of  the  harness  chains,  the  snorts 
of  the  winded  beasts,  the  yells  of  the 
driver,  the  anxiety  and  nervousness  of  the 
passengers ! 

At  one  point  we  had  an  exciting  adven- 
ture of  a far  different  sort.  There  was  a 
moderately  good  stretch  of  road  ahead, 
and  we  invited  the  Indians  to  jump  in 
and  ride  awhile.  We  noticed  that  they 
took  occasional  draughts  from  a bottle. 
They  finished  a full  pint,  and  presently 
Alexandre  produced  another  and  larger 
vial.  Every  one  knows  what  a drunken 
Indian  is,  and  so  did  we.  We  ordered  the 
sleigh  stopped  and  all  hands  out  for  “a 
talk.”  Firmly,  but  with  both  power  and 
reason  on  our  side,  we  demanded  a prom- 
ise that  not  another  drink  should  be  taken, 
or  that  the  horses  be  turned  toward  Mat- 
tawa  at  once.  The  promise  was  freely 
given. 

“But  what  is  that  stuff?  Let  me  see 
it,”  one  of  the  hunters  asked. 

“ It  is  de  ‘igh  wine,”  said  Alexandre. 

4 4 High  wine  ? Alcohol  ?”  exclaimed  the 
hunter,  and,  impulse  being  quicker  than 
reason  sometimes,  flung  the  bottle  high  in 
air  into  the  bush.  It  was  an  injudicious 
action,  but  both  of  us  at  once  prepared  to 
defend  and  re  enforce  it,  of  course.  As  it 
happened,  the  Indians  saw  that  no  uu- 
kindness  or  unfairness  was  intended,  and 
neither  sulked  nor  made  trouble  after- 
ward. 

We  were  now  deep  in  the  bush.  Occa- 


sionally we  passed  “a  brul6,”  or  tract  de- 
nuded of  trees,  and  littered  with  trunks 
and  tops  of  trunks  rejected  by  the  lum- 
bermen. But  every  mile  took  us  nearer 
to  the  undisturbed  primeval  forest,  where 
the  trees  shoot  up  forty  feet  before  the 
branches  begin.  There  were  no  houses, 
teams,  or  men.  In  a week  in  the  bush 
we  saw  no  other  sign  of  civilization  than 
what  we  brought  or  made.  All  around 
us  rose  the  motionless  regiments  of  the 
forest,  with  the  snow  beneath  them,  and 
their  branches  and  twigs  printing  lace- 
work  on  the  sky.  The  signs  of  game 
were  numerous,  and  varied  to  an  extent 
that  I never  heard  of  before.  There  were 
few  spaces  of  the  length  of  twenty-five 
feet  in  which  the  track  of  some  wild  beast 
or  bird  did  not  cross  the  road.  The  Ind- 
ians read  this  writing  in  the  snow,  so 
that  the  forest  was  to  them  as  a book 
would  be  to  us.  44  What  is  that ?”  “And 
that?”  44 And  that?”  I kept  inquiring. 
The  answers  told  more  eloquently  than 
any  man  can  describe  it  the  story  of  the 
abundance  of  game  in  that  easily  accessi- 
ble wilderness.  44  Dat  red  deer,”  Antoine 
replied.  4 4 Him  fox.  ” 4 4 Dat  bear  track ; 

dat  squirrel;  dat  rabbit.”  “Dat  moose 
track;  pass  las’  week.”  “Dat  pa’tridge; 
dat  wolf.”  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  trail  of 
a marten,  or  a beaver,  or  a weasel,  or  a 
fisher,  mink,  lynx,  or  otter  that  he  point- 
ed out,  for  all  these  “signs”  were  there, 
and  nearly  all  were  repeated  again  and 
again.  Of  the  birds  that  are  plentiful 
there  the  principal  kinds  are  partridge, 
woodcock,  crane,  geese,  duck,  gull,  loon, 
and  owl. 

When  the  sun  set  we  prepared  to  camp, 
selecting  a spot  near  a tiny  rill.  The 
horses  were  tethered  to  a tree,  with  their 
harness  still  on,  and  blankets  thrown  over 
them.  We  cleared,  a little  space  by  the 
road  side,  using  our  snow-shoes  for  shov- 
els. The  Indians,  with  their  axes,  turned 
up  the  moss  and  leaves,  and  levelled  the 
small  shoots  and  brushwood.  Then  one 
went  off  to  cut  balsam  boughs  for  bed- 
ding, while  the  other  set  up  two  crotched 
sticks,  with  a pole  upon  them  resting  in 
the  crotches,  and  throwing  the  canvas  of 
an  44 A”  tent  over  the  frame,  he  looped 
the  bottom  of  the  tent  to  small  pegs,  and 
banked  snow  lightly  all  around  it.  The 
little  aromatic  branches  of  balsam  were 
laid  evenly  upon  the  ground,  a fur  robe 
was  thrown  upon  the  leaves,  our  enor- 
mous blankets  were  spread  half  open  side 
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...  around  the  fire each  wilh  a sha^sir*  cvu 

tinff  ^ a Uice  of  med  p^rk  m a 

;•  Ic  at  pur  peraiar 

ul  M *'  * ^ 1 a»_  til  II  — ^ ^ 

V‘^s‘  h : i«sU»6,  There  w&*  wo  wind,  aud  not  ats 

| buimru  or  bird  Uttered  a cry,  Die  logs 

^ _ cracked  ami  sputtered  and  popped,  the 

rvv>'  horses  shook  tlioir  chain*,  the  men  ail 

a-ifid;  &8;:$ihk  The  hoi 

y*  ;ir  > A the  hollow  i^yilir  the  ic»s^  hr»>ke 

:•.  •^Avy;::-y'C;^-.  .fell,  upon  the:cilid^y:^^^  M*e  meP 

pi£RKc,.;  r*bxv ore,  Ayly^VrA';.  .talked,  in  las  sjc-ep  v^ 

A ■■'■■  A:  • :ifc  nit,  the  ’ :th*  fire 

. */l  v • v..  sant  loisy  the  oold  Retime  intense.  the 

by  ^^arrd'ti^d  coals  .was  lost.  and  the  darkness  strata 

thrown  down  for  piljow*.  ed  everything!  Some  one  2 dl  up 

second  Indian,  made  tiny  clivers  «.;?  wnA  awkwardly . with  muttering.  ami  fiuntr 
soft  woodl  and  tried  to-  jstari  • * -wood  upon  the  red  ashes,  and  presently 

failed,  Then  Alexandre  Antoine.lMni^In  . uU  thro  had  passed  was  re-experiepced 
two  hamlAiis  of  bark,  and  hirhiit\\?  c*  . The  ride  next  day  Was  more  esruinty 
.small  piece  with  a rimteh.pr  weeded  to  than  I hr  first  -stage.  It  was  like  the  jour- 
build  a fire  in Km^I'-pallii'^tHig  man  jney  of  ;>  o-wtAeai'riag^  across  country  in  a 
uer.  ami  with  .-aii • t fia T; ■ mt&i  hot  r-etreat-  The  isfcd  was  actually  upset 

rn teres! lug.  First  in*  made  a tire  that  ouiy  once,  hut  to  prevent  that  happening 
could  ]j;iVH  been  started  in  a teacup.  Then  ji.fi v tunes  the  Indians  imp*  mrinyinr  at 
-!  •;ciU  above  and  hcwittti'it  a skeb-mn  the  uppermost  side  ut  The  flying:  vehicle, 
iAnt  uf  Uusof  soft  wood.  »&  to  mite  imdios  ;a*p3'  hm^ipg  to  the  side  pull  the 

hd  ieo^Cii.  This  pave  him  > tire'  of  the  toppling'  const mrtum  • down ■ upon  both 
dimension*  c.f  a hi^h  hot.  Next,  lie  three.'  r«n.m n,  Often  -wre  *■•;,;••  :u;  c.^Mo  leap 
down  two  great  h/its  of . iimhav.  oae.OH  etin  .sAts^v  times  we 

either  side  of  itm  Ore.  and  a .sttlj  larger  xvi^bed  we  )^d  leaped  obi  For  seven 
liaek-t^.A^d  ujTotr .these  .life  bwmrd  sphf  )pr«un  w ^ '* ■ ^bi-viA  ‘:1, tk^:- 

>of t \V ] ;. i ■ ^ this  was  IraiiiT  dv.cjc.  ^vibi^  jh.o  nee  1n  ;cc  'pedished  m ;t  rtxo)  v- 

. Piei.TS  assdiljHl  iffle  after  an-  ipg“  oyliuder,  And.  yet  we  were  -old bred- 

otlieiyXud  brought  iheui  emshthg  down  to  mn  long  distances  after  the  liurUin^ 
w.irii  c-c-ew  t ; * ; i i >:.inicd  th»-  forest  qaiet,  sbh yl i — Icorgr  enough  to  tire  us.  The  ar- 
Airduo:;-;*'  hM  opened  the  provision  ba^^,  list,  who  had  spent  years  in  rude  aceues 
Xp3  pr^cdl j fofo  t|it  t>?iU  rtlie4  with  among  rodgb  men.  said  iiothihj^  $t  tfe 
ter  s'wiui.g  frt5fO;  tlm  h.re.v  . tuiie.  What  wu>  the  used  Hut  xftei'- 

apd  a p^n  of  fut.  salt  pork  was  fvi^Uug  wanl.  in.  Tvtpv  York,  lie  reniarked.  Wcit 
upoii  xhiv  blazing  wood.  The  daikne^  tiu>:  tliv  roughest  trsivellipir  lie  bad 

grew  cl  rad  Itlack.  and  the  d cueing  limbos  ever  experienced  ' '•  •-‘yy^y-.y, 

peopled  tiu.  Kf&r  fore  si  wilh  r^pdgiftg  shad-  The  victim  of  gatne  hicreased..  T>eer  aud 

•.♦■v  \.  A i most  in  ilu-  tom-  h tins  lukeu  rne  k.-r  and  crolf  and  foz  and  irio-.e^  w<*rv 
to  writjei  iitw:e  wer^  scpiat/Ung  on  our  heel^  etfdepriy  tmmerous  around  ust  Om*e  we 
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stopped,  and  the  Indians  became,  excited.  W ith  a glafee  tjtejr  read t^o  tcaeas 
"Wlittt  they  liad  takeb  for  old  imam?  trucks  bud  piMSsrii  duribg  the.  n i^hX,  gtixig  t &v- 
weye  tin?  vrec-k  old  footprints  of  a man.  ard  onr  eamp.  When  tve>  i^furBed  i<< 
If.  seeois  strange.,  but  they  felt,  obliged  to  eaiop  the  teams  had  been  there,  and  <di? 
what  a man  bad  gone,  info  the  bush  teamster  had:  talked  with  .the  drivers. 


week  age*.  They  followed  the  signs,  Thervtow  that  .load  w'.i  .•  iUPri  fYnn-t  tl, 
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.flpcmj  highly  thapit-  gun. . ;Th^  made  a 
fafoom  bf  balsam  bougie,  -.ami  flag  ami 
/fjfctfjrt  Ife  'dirt  off  the  floor  and  walls/ 
; I 1 y iri^k i^>^r  the. 

r;trw<>  banks  were  put  uti  for:  u$;  &iul 
or  mo  Follow  my  tjhabk^v  or  bio  boihlHl  with  balsam  houghb  and :; 

If  xw  vony  me  Iduk  bt  $hr;jvev  w*w  already  up,  and  spread  with 


exapdre.  ' .' ; ; * . ./ 

“ Me  ge\"  [os’  ? Nm  no  get  li»v.  " 

' -“(But  how  tig  you  tfndyoHr  Htyiiijjjj 
■ "Me  itu'  way  easy.  Mo  ■ kjteW’j 
i#e,>oriiev 
know  frv  dp  s u n 


W'6  camped  in  a log  hm  Akxdrfd$i  had  Wo  hud  a ‘ week >i ; pa  t« 1. :a.#5cl  V e rmcdod 
built  for  a jiU  till  tig  Jt  was  vory  ‘ it;  feeab^-.fdrli  v^-'dby$*  e^'itd  not  hunt 

piolure^pio  anti  2pb$tantial,  built  of  huge  on:ar<u'mntt>f  f.luAcrnst  On  ihesnow,  which 
logs,  Hod  Oau  iked  wi $1  ituxssv  ft  bad  a maito  a noi^A  ^lien  a hun.van  foot 

great  f-'irthen  ban k in  the  middle  for  a broke  through  it  that  we  could  not  have 
ftrepiaee,  AitU  w equally  largt*  opening  approached  any  wild  ordinal  within  half 
in  the  vnA  Warded  several  fey  l high  at  r mile.  On  Lite  third  day  it  rained,  but 
tln>  sides  to  fvM*rn  n chimney.  At  our  without  melting  the  crust.  ' On  the  fourth 
mwmm  m Mu*  lire  bank  was  an  blcenimis  day  if  M..»wed  furiou-sly  ‘ burying  the  crust 

mmeAm  pf  being  i-^isod  afuf  iow  : under  rw»»  huhes  of  ^‘t.ow.  On  the  fifth 

vr-\i,  :o.d  piv,)-‘-o  mg  from  a pivoted  p,wv;  day  we  got  Wu‘ m pose; 

:«6  that  Sla:  lone*  urm  eon  id  he  mvmm  . la  U rn  mean  limy  thg  log  vedfin  wu*  nur 
oynr  ^ from  .die  Ur*,  ' 4$  Bierre  cut  down 

eub  nf  dfe  jingle  ^partmout  arut  Pierre  &U- 

rbpmy  b6/vj<>t  built  against  the  '. ' WidL  fog IvofeH*  tiytyff. .hoyr $«d  tbftn  to 

’ With ; tra^rdfour y- f I and  qMHikpe«s;  look  aflor  fwipy  \m\  for  pt{^ 
the  I‘i'M.linnH. ' whitjtird  A ,vj.t*ad(V  <un;  of  a vifi&Hf:U:;  Aljihon^  attended  libs  horses 
hoard,  ;periToyTeiMi'g:f  ibg.-'fctkk'  ^Hllr  ait  axe,  ami  a*  H?}  cduld  produce 

aic  oiiploineift  thoyoran  m>c  :j,s  white  men  liofter  iru,  thaa  ttay  fd.'oer  man  in  the 

• -iim  4'- V^,J^  woWii  i bw?k  inuir  for  h walk  in  $ki 


trn^. . Trn^s  grdw  i 

fjmre  hi»ri>rciies  mx 

SiWjo  l 

its  A hottl 

eS,  ttU  eppS  : .Pi 

jrd  plates. 

totVard  yun^  iirtil^iil 

■ la'mgU.  bark  on  ii 

■ vHh  1 

Sy  ^Afirtfcd  good: 

s^etc.  . Oh'  •' ; 

side.  At  fdgli^  mjo 

V< ut<w  by  dn  St’i 

ii‘S.’r'  1 

beui  h 

ml  or!  l\a 

> iX&ov  w^re  oui 
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' ttixikc  cold  vUn;0  times  % day*  tire  itrfcist  ch;u‘aefei^  or  e»«dy  d^Etb  There  ecmfd 
t#  pour  Uis  from  one  cop  to  Jixi  he  no  middle  \v &h  kuzk  &v 

ofher  with  kfiiaaing  dexterity.  and  the  *uce. 

Indians  (who  dmft'fc ..^'•ijiii.r.t  %sndLi.oi  prGf&i-  i^tixttul^  brush  impudeivlly 

teg  at  each  me&I  because  it?  w«#  atrt/Uger  befom  us:y  ; fobbed  about  hi  fjVe 

tfem  our  .black  tea)  lifted  their  }vivt«S  Ati>i  <<}ii$wio£b6iovo  the  door, 
i.nrow  the  liquid  tiro  dowi,  Throats,  th>K  upon  tne  \*'%:>  n^atf  by  and  gormandized- 
’been  inured  to  high.  wittf-s.  When  iuid.  eiuotenni.  Gtvyt  -saucy  mid.,  like 

:£¥$r  tile  lire  was  lowytheeold  w&s  inhume  iqou&e- colored  ivibripy  and  culled  mid- 

* WlhSw^Veir  \£  v*a$-  heaped  with  U*g*t  itll  • Hrdk  stole*  otlr  prortfmiter  If  i-yflk  ity>ut> 
the  jwtoi  ‘lk*f : 4'i‘re^tl Y ■ i HVintgk  thn  rtSfifc  ofnfoora'  half  ^ar 

ujid  spiral  blar-ts  cold  -eiir  w^re  m joked  a ml  deer  jump  ii*.  the  bu>,li  * -liund^3v 
through  eve**  y eraefe  Ue4^r#^Ei  log*  iu  tile  yiiftla  away.  Y et  wi>  gof . iio  giun*V  bw* 
c&biu  wHJfnl  .Wheli|^y<^;th^  d^)k<^modv  yahae  Vre  knew  there  a miK^^y^nV 
thefc&bia  lifted  w>'ri*.ar#e>ke.  Smoke  elut;c  •■*?  u! on  two  mii^.s  cm  one  t?ide-  avKl'^iylen- 
wife; Ate;  oryworf^V  At  -nigM  the  lii^  three.  irulf^  00 • t&&0fcJter.g  mi %£sfored  not 
'k*pt  burning  out,  and  w*  arose  with  eh  at-  shoot  ou<*  .rriJ.es  .test  we  friyUimv  fil  ie  amuse.  • 
‘ *i4t> *: Ibkitif-ii'-  it l Vi  11  ^ w;  The  Jtuh  Moos»&.  ‘were  There  yrm 

i&m  w&mftwi ,M':feaeeh : w ith  thetr  Warhk-'  <*  lake . n&t  r :li$|;  and  the  trout 'Vn.  tho&dlafee^; 

six  jmsfed  dowry  to  their  knees,  asWp  in  up  ibeiv  .attain  revu&rfcirijte  *120  and  umn* 
their  jsihiyti  , aq’$*  4>  t &*&!  mate-  W0  heard  of  ^pminti 

v/e  bad  ?>akton  or  pdr&.:Apecfef’«il  or  ' iVfcs  . t^$?y  of . i&ke  • tyotit  ‘ twice*  as  large,  and  of 
trout,  UrejiAl  and  burie<\  jjfiii^kiirinnge.  The  uio»t  reliit 

and  tea.  There  won*  iWo  «AaaU  fti*  the  toht  of  I?dc^«  farther  in  the 

five  men.  but  they  where  ih^  .trout  are  thiet  aii 

disieotufart  of  thiise  who  gotytheoir  for  it  ^wfihou  in  the  British  Oolomlua  KtiTrifri$j 
wftfc  found  that  if  we  i&d  any  1)0  platen  on  $0  thick  us  to  ^errii  to  till  the  waiter.  W e 
out’  fcnee^  they  .feti  oifi  vi?  wt^  held  them  v?a^  rieiir  a lake  that  was  stippa^ed  to 
in  />»ve  hand,  we  n*uld  not  not  thy  pork  hitVebeoa  llAlnnl  01H hy  lumhermKU  vi  yfyiv 
stnl  hold  the  bread  with  Itie  ol>>rr  hand;  la^i'dre,  yet  ft  was  no  sport  nl ai]  u>  S$it 
Avhile  it:we  yiix^S&cwadL' 1 WUh  u eUnyt^tink  and  two  ,y(iM$ 

^idQ  the  fCia,yre  eould  not  reach  Uurth.y  ! ti  nfylhi^  aud  a t>afes \b not?  bofej  M ith  ]»>rkv 
a irnttirii  vrft  nsigh^^ ^ tityyeysoiybd^ • tty^^ f*!c^«*y  y A>fc,o»ug'U t Up  fAur^HjUtJrl  aiid  u veepoUml 

ie»px  ; ':tn  • ft^'i' sltghiiy:  ' hnauti^  faster  tbUn  tv^tde(i  them 

cisaiy  the  life  of  ih^  ^urly 'MljLtQYd  of  this  food,  TVuly  wb  \yfrro  in  a ojdemlixl  hnutu 
'<^^try:::  It  grreat  iug^ountry^ lik^?  tlyo  Adiromlaeksi  eighty 
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years  ago,  but  thousands  of  times  as  ex- 
tensive. 

Finally  we  started  for  moose.  Our 
Indians  asked  if  they  might  take  their 
guns.  We  gave  the  permission.  Alex- 
andre, a thin  wiry  man  of  forty  years, 
carried  an  old  Henry  rifle  in  a woollen 
case  open  at  one  end  like  a stocking.  He 
wore  a short  blanket  coat  and  tuque,  and 
trousers  tied  tight  below  the  knee,  and  let 
into  his  moccasin-tops.  He  and  his  bro- 
ther Francois  are  famous  Hudson  Bay 
Company  trappers,  and  are  two -thirds 
Algonquin  and  one-third  French.  He 
has  a typical  swarthy  angular  Indian 
face  and  a French  mustache  and  goatee. 
Naturally,  if  not  by  rank,  a leader  among 
his  men,  his  manner  is  commanding  and 
his  appearance  grave.  He  talks  bad 
French  fluently,  and  makes  wretched 
headway  in  English.  Pierre  is  a short, 
thickset,  walnut- stained  man  of  thirty- 
five,  almost  pure  Indian,  and  almost  a 
perfect  specimen  of  physical  development. 
He  seldom  spoke  while  on  this  trip,  but 
he  impressed  us  with  his  strength,  endur- 
ance, quickness,  and  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft. Poor  fellow!  he  had  only  a shot- 
gun, which  he  loaded  with  buckshot.  It 
had  no  case,  and  both  men  carried  their 
pieces  grasped  by  the  barrels  and  shoul- 
dered, with  the  butts  behind  them. 

We  set  out  in  Indian-file,  plunging  at 
once  into  the  bush.  Never  was  forest 
scenery  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than 
on  that  morning  as  the  day  broke,  for  we 
breakfasted  at  four  o’clock,  and  started  im- 
mediately afterward.  Everywhere  the 
view  was  fairy-like.  There  was  not  snow 
enough  for  snow-shoeing.  But  the  fresh 
fall  of  snow  was  immaculately  white,  and 
flecked  the  scene  apparently  from  earth 
to  sky,  for  there  was  not  a branch  or  twTig 
or  limb  or  spray  of  evergreen,  or  wart  or 
fungous  growth  upon  any  tree,  that  did  not 
bear  its  separate  burden  of  snow.  It  was 
a bridal  dress,  not  a winding-sheet,  that 
Dame  Nature  was  trying  on  that  morn- 
ing. And  in  the  bright  fresh  green  of 
the  firs  and  pines  we  saw  her  complexion 
peeping  out  above  her  spotless  gown,  as 
one  sees  the  rosy  cheeks  or  black  eyes  of 
a girl  wrapped  in  ermine. 

Mile  after  mile  we  walked,  up  moun- 
tain and  down  dale,  slapped  in  the  faces 
by  twigs,  knocking  snow  down  the  backs 
of  our  necks,  slipping  knee* deep  in  bog 
mud,  tumbling  over  loose  stones,  climbing 
across  interlaced  logs,  dropping  to  the 


height  of  one  thigh  between  tree  trunks, 
sliding,  falling,  tight- rope  walking  on 
branches  over  thin  ice,  but  forever  fol- 
lowing the  cat-like  tread  of  Alexandre, 
with  his  seven-league  stride  and  long- 
winded  persistence.  Suddenly  we  came 
to  a queer  sort  of  clearing  dotted  with 
protuberances  like  the  bubbles  on  molasses 
beginning  to  boil.  It  was  a beaver  mea- 
dow. The  bumps  in  the  snow  covered 
stumps  of  trees  the  beavers  had  gnawed 
down.  The  Indians  were  looking  at  some 
trough  like  tracks  in  the  snow,  like  the 
trail  of  a tired  man  who  had  dragged  his 
heels.  “Moose;  going  this  way,”  said 
Alexandre;  and  we  turned  and  walked  in 
the  tracks.  Across  the  meadow  and  across 
a lake  and  up  another  mountain  they  led 
us.  Then  we  came  upon  fresher  prints. 
At  each  new  track  the  Indians  stooped, 
and  making  a scoop  of  one  hand,  brushed 
the  new-fallen  snow  lightly  out  of  the  in- 
dentations. Thus  they  read  the  time  at 
which  the  print  was  made.  “ Las’  week,” 
“Day  ’fore  yesterday,”  they  whispered. 
Presently  they  bent  over  again,  the  light 
snow  flew,  and  one  whispered,  “This 
morning.” 

Stealthily  Alexandre  swept  ahead;  very 
carefully  we  followed.  We  dared  not 
break  a twig,  or  speak,  or  slip,  or  stumble. 
As  it  was,  the  breaking  of  the  crust  was 
still  far  too  audible.  We  followed  a little 
stream,  and  approached  a thick  growth  of 
tamarack.  We  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing that  a herd  of  moose  was  lying  in 
that  thicket,  resting  after  feeding.  We 
knew  it  afterward.  Alexandre  motioned 
to  us  to  get  our  guns  ready.  We  each 
threw  a cartridge  from  the  cylinder  into 
the  barrel,  making  a “click,  click ’’that 
was  abominably  loud.  Alexandre  forged 
ahead.  In  five  minutes  we  heard  him 
call  aloud:  “ Moose  gone.  We  los’  him.” 
We  hastened  to  his  side.  He  pointed  at 
some  tracks  in  which  the  prints  were  closer 
together  than  any  we  had  seen. 

“See!  he  trot,”  Alexandre  explained. 

In  another  five  minutes  we  had  all  but 
completed  a circle,  and  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tamarack  thicket.  And  there 
were  the  prints  of  the  bodies  of  the  great 
beasts.  We  could  see  even  the  imprint 
of  the  hair  of  their  coats.  All  around 
were  broken  twigs  and  balsam  needles. 
The  moose  had  left  the  branches  ragged, 
and  on  every  hand  the  young  bark  was 
chewed  or  rubbed  raw.  Loading  our 
rifles  had  lost  us  a herd  of  moose. 
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Iktck  unoc  a^a;n  .U;t  Che:  Ve-greki*  <{$gHv  ibai  muo-aue  AVe  wevt  bv^wnflif^  a 

Aicxombv  ;u;<!  I -r,.  fctkrfte  i i ii<’  ftfU  dbte  iiHo  u)ft*'$b,v  girooufl  ‘*V  f 

\rui\\p:'\  iK..i  t;,!i;*  M . -!£&*  \ e«(  a-  ‘.‘•'•I  !)<*'  of  I*  . >m*£ 

xi tb-ai  ;(•  iir^(K^vHO  ItaUk:  li'i.r  i^n  ;*tnr  bf1Y*l*e  I**  U fpMitie  £irt&k' 

tb*:iv  ln-'t\vi:.'H  tW<i  l\»’U  /M«iOs.“  ,i  b :S"  Vf.  - i .fi  ?•  •- 

\vw’i<  iUr»i  huJM  fyppk  :,r?i.-?  «!ui;*m)  »?  8i»HtV nl y A it**  > *y Jr-  } ...  t 

ItM  i»»  t[\>  N-i^i  Ijltfl  \ .-■•i:*  r*  ? "v  ->  > • i . ; • t ; i JraL«0‘J  bts  ;"in  %*\\  0 fci^k 

♦ .1  Tl.w'v  '*■  « i ^ U • 15  ill.  ' < • » 

aii  HCre  til*  %*>ir  fctytyitf  ft.#  aj-  6Ny  y,*wls  uv^y , ul*tmir».l 

&%\  obtuse  auels  ;hfyty<  onr  io  . A bTj;  b*xij lip • ilte  ,tj  fcT  Ajw* . 

Fierj^y  ajtyaivfefij'  nffl  ^otip  \}mU  ^ : 

dKi^ung*  behkk)  vfc  $3&  J bb  % V 

brutt  at  orw  *klv*  <>i‘ £*,  £<> ' • ^*#<3#  1 ;twk  ‘^ftr*  A Il<e 

vt fis»  bis  skill  *tj.  ffife  AyOrk tj s^dfiDf ,9^4'  iffy.  .*#>$*»%.  • 

him  % >oh1  dt  otff’jv  \\}&&  ffciii'X  *&  </o>\gb  £k 

b}*&  i’.vnt.l>inj^;  l^  knbk  11%#,  d uk  thy  -»?  r i.i >?r^i 

.•  , :••;<!  :>>/  V ' "•  ! T ^ ( ft  -•t'ub  {^li  ijX  '"•  • >\l  • T|il 

.*•:  ;);.  ..;;  « ji\i  .1  f ' t ' ■ ; »t-'i  t*  } i : ■■ 

fiK'  ini/U'K^  |in:^:]tt  ,i>  ,«-•  ■ ;»  I.I-  *;»•*  «t|  *»•-.  >te  •■  ib:  :-S 

' ••’  1 1 5 • •'.«  ■•»■.•!:  g&itiyk  Mr  fall  i .-••  at  ilii  ij  (•'■';  1 1?  i‘  ti.i  Oiv  &&$&, 

! ilf  .-  ♦ (■>  t ■ i i i { i i 1 1 J j j 1 1 1 * t 5 m * ■ 1 1 • • ,u»y  I .-.if 

■^Niyt.jv,  lit  UVf.-i;  . i 1;:  s;»  r*  Vt*rv l iitfii.  .'..-Mo  Mu.  tiiui,  4 tail  *h  «it  jipv.t’..  »b 

ihvav^I:  • *>vir<l  evbry  wunfi  : -trf&y  si  \imnv  Pie>r*  (bbt  Pul}  « inih*  /jvvuy/^H 

• $a<V*i ' %frw''t('-.  ;vnd  */u<HtiUoa  Uiv'-Vm**^; 

S M • tfeW  ■ ‘i  - . m*  • • ■ .•  • : il)  *k.«-  m&tise 

i'g  smip'  Wf  !*•■»;! j;n;«.  ,:>  :,  imi'i':'?  t > i f \v  w»to  t*cn?nfJon 

>v^y^vbyv‘-.rfri  m ^iib*  Af»-x  ^om*  Tiuct  ‘‘Tiiiot^V  U#t*b  % v \fk  a 

pi^in>n.-.*d  hh  Vo  i»w  r^uiv  Ibti  »:  /-k  h 

k>^Vi)^*v:  ftlui;  Imno Ik'd . -a  tk;^:  mulcl  so^tvriy'ow'u^'  Tfig  trme 

We  OKAV^U  ^iiiku)i6{^3  h ^k»p  «1  ;i  U|rt^  jb  v ‘t«vi( ; tlU-ft ' iif-jlisci  :i*  in  ilu/-  ^uimmn  bo- 
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L 

REALLY,” said  Mrs.  Abernethy,  help- 
lessly, as  she  sat  at  the  dinner  table 
one  evening,  so  long  after  Christmas  that 
the  character  of  the  winter  could  be  defi- 
nitely determined  as  decidedly  “gay,” 
but  yet  so  far  removed  from  Lent  that 
many  events  of  importance  were  still  to 
come  off,  and  there  was  much  that  might 
make  anticipation  vivid,  “I  don’t  know 
what  I am  to  do  about  Ruth.  If  we  go 
South  next  week,”  she  continued,  gazing 
at  so  much  of  her  husband  as  was  visible 
through  the  spaces  left  by  the  intervening 
objects,  “ I cannot,  worn  out  as  I am, 
undertake  to  look  after  her  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  I am  sure  I don’t  see  how  we 
can  leave  her  here.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Abernethy,  with  a certain 
after-dinner  indifference,  “she’d  do  well 
enough,  I’ve  no  doubt,  if  she  staid  in  the 
house  all  alone.” 

“But  think  how  highly  improper!” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Abernethy,  thoroughly 
shocked;  “she  certainly  must  have  some 
older  person  with  her.  She  is  so  thought- 
less; and  there  is  Mrs.  ‘Tom’;  and  then 
there  is  Harold  Redmond.” 

Abernethy  nodded  abstractedly.  He 
had  already,  and  it  was  only  Thursday, 
used  up  the  three  excuses  that  regularly 
gave  him  three  nights  a week  at  the  club, 
and  was  very  busy  trying  to  devise  some 
scheme  that  might  serve  to  give  him  free- 
dom on  this  evening  as  well.  As  he  was 
not  an  imaginative  man  he  was  having 
rather  a hard  time  of  it. 

“ I cannot  think  of  any  one,”  went  on 
Mrs.  Abernethy,  not  conscious  of  her  hus- 
band's extraordinary  mental  efforts.  “ I 
wouldn’t  mind  if  Andros  was  the  place 
that  it  used  to  be,  but  it  has  changed  so 
that  you  never  can  tell  what  is  going  to 
happen.  Since  Mrs.  ‘Tom’  Dallison  and 
the  fast  set  have  sprung  up,  I consider 
that  society  has  very  much  deteriorated. 
Think  how  different  it  once  was!” 

“ In  the  dark  ages, ’’said  her  husband. 
“You  may  call  them  the  dark  ages  if 
you  like,  but  society  was  respectable  then 
at  least.  L consider  that  Mrs.  Dallison 
has  been  a most  evil  influence.  Of  course 
we  cannot  do  anything,  for  she  was  Vir- 
ginia Rereton,  and  we  were  all  most  inti- 
mate with  her  dear  mother.  But  if  she 
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were  not  a Rereton  I certainly  would  not 
receive  her;  and  I often  wonder  how  that 
little  girl,  whom  I can  remember  perfect- 
ly as  the  quietest,  shyest  little  thing,  can 
have  become  the  fast,  absolutely  fast,  wo- 
man she  is.” 

“Oh,  come,  now;  everything  makes 
faster  time  than  it  used  to  do,  from  horses 
and  ocean  liners  to—” 

“She  need  not  be  so  excessive,”  said 
Mrs.  Abernethy,  decidedly.  “I  have  been 
always  opposed  to  letting  Ruth  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her,  and  have  steadily 
discouraged  the  intimacy.” 

Abernethy  said  nothing. 

“But  this  doesn’t  help  me  to  determine 
what  I am  to  do  with  Ruth.  I wish 
every  day  that  she  hadn’t  been  left  in 
my  care.  Poor  Fanny  might  have  made 
Clara  her  guardian;  perhaps  she  might 
know  how  to  manage  a young  woman 
that  was  6mancip6e  and  an  heiress.” 

“Why  not  have  Maria  here?” 

“Why,  yes,”  began  Mrs.  Abernethy, 
slowly.  And  then  she  went  on  briskly: 
“ The  very  thing!  How  clever  of  you  to 
think  of  it!  You  know  I always  said 
that  your  common -sense  did  at  times 
amount  to  brilliancy.  I have  always 
wished  to  have  her  here,  but  I have  never 
had  a chance  before.  I received  a letter 
only  to-day  from  her  mother — ” 

Before  Mrs.  Abernethy  could  proceed, 
the  sharp,  quick  bark  of  a dog  was  heard 
in  the  next  room ; the  quick  rustle  of  a 
dress  became  distinctly  audible,  the  half- 
open door  was  thrown  wholly  back,  and 
a young  girl,  dressed  evidently  fora  ball, 
and  very  much  out  of  breath,  entered,  in 
pursuit  of  a fox-terrier  puppy. 

“Ruth,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abernethy, 
looking  up,  “what  is  the  matter?” 

“He’s  got  my  slipper,”  said  the  girl, 
continuing  the  chase  around  the  table, 
“and  I can’t  get  it  away  from  him.” 

Mrs.  Abernethy  continued  to  gaze  with 
unconcealed  disapproval  upon  the  ani- 
mated pursuit,  and  when  the  terrier,  final- 
ly driven  into  the  recess  formed  by  the 
window,  had  yielded  up  his  prize  with  a 
short  yelp,  she  spoke  with  some  stiffness. 

“Ruth,”  she  said,  “I  wish  you  could 
give  us  your  attention  for  a moment.” 

“Yes,  auntie,”  said  the  girl,  thrusting 
back  her  bright  light  hair,  and  glancing 
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with  brilliant  eyes  at  the  clock.  “But 
they’ll  be  here  for  me  in  five  minutes. 
We  go  to  the  theatre  before  the  dance  to- 
night— Mrs.  ‘Tom's’  party,  you  know.” 

Mrs.  Abernethy  visibly  shuddered. 
“ We  have  just  come  to  a conclusion  that 
may  interest  you,”  she  went  on. 

“If  it  isn’t  nice,  please  don’t  tell  me,” 
exclaimed  her  niece.  “ I’ve  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  a particularly  good  time  to- 
night.” 

“As  you  know,  we  are  obliged  to  go 
South  next  week  on  account  of  your  un- 
cle's health,”  explained  Mrs.  Abernethy, 
“and  we  think  it  best  that  you  should  re- 
main here.  We  hope  that  we  are  not 
unwise  in  our  decision.” 

“ I devoutly  hope  not,”  said  the  niece, 
with  a strange  look  in  her  eyes. 

“ I am  unwilling  to  do  this,  but  really 
I see  no  other  way,”  continued  Mrs. 
Abernethy. 

“But — ” began  Ruth. 

“ Of  course  we  cannot  leave  you  alone 
in  the  house.” 

“I  suppose  not,”  said  Ruth, mournfully. 

“And,”  went  on  Mrs.  Abernethy,  “at 
the  excellent  suggestion  of  your  uncle,  I 
have  decided  to  send  for  a near  relation 
of  his,  a lady  whom  I have  often  desired 
to  ask  here,  who  will  remain  with  you 
during  our  absence.” 

“Is  she  very  old  ?”  asked  Ruth. 

“I  believe  about  thirty,”  answered 
Mrs.  Abernethy. 

“About  thirty?”  sighed  her  niece. 
“And  will  you  please  tell  me  her  name?” 

“ Miss  Maria  Kittridge.” 

“Miss  Maria  Kittridge,”  repeated  Ruth, 
slowly. 

“ She  is  a most  superior  person,”  said 
Mrs.  Abernethy,  “and  has  always  been 
held  in  the  highest  respect;  indeed,  in  her 
native  place  she  is  quite  a power.” 

“And  what  is  her  native  place  like?" 
asked  Ruth,  desperately. 

“It  is  called  Hasbrook  Centre,  and  is 
one  of  those  New  England  villages  which, 
though  small  in  size,  are  rich  in  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation.” 

“ And  has  she  always  lived  there  ?” 

“Always,”  replied  Mrs.  Abernethy. 
“Indeed,  though  not  absolutely  obliged 
to  do  so,  I believe  Maria  has  always  sup- 
ported herself  since  she  was  twenty-one 
bv  teaching  school.  Very  early  in  life 
she  entertained  the  most  serious  views  in 
regard  to  our  responsibilities,  and  when 
she  could  have  been  hardly  older  than 


you  now  are,  through  her  unaided  exer- 
tions she  had  established  a charity  or- 
ganization society  in  Hasbrook,  and  had 
caused  the  erection  of  a cofifee-house  for 
the  operatives  in  the  great  mills.” 

“ How  does  she  look  ?” 

“I  have  no  clear  memory  of  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  as  I have  not  seen  her 
since  she  was  a child ; but,  if  I remember 
rightly,  she  was  somewhat  small  and  in- 
significant. I have,  however,  always 
watched  her  career,  as  it  has  been  unfold- 
ed to  me  in  her  mother's  letters,  with  the 
greatest  interest  and  admiration.  Let  me 
read  you  something  she  has  just  written 
to  me;”  and  Mrs.  Abernethy  opened  the 
paper  she  had  in  her  hand.  “ 4 With  her 
regular  hours  for  teaching,  and  the  time 
devoted  every  day  to  the  furtherance  of 
her  charitable  schemes,  you  might  sup- 
pose Maria  is  sufficiently  employed,  but 
to  one  of  her  temperament  any  time  un- 
improved is  irksome.  She  has  of  late 
been  interesting  herself  in  the  various 
socialistic  questions  of  the  hour,  and  has 
written  a number  of  articles  for  the  more 
serious  periodicals  that  have  called  forth 
praise  from  the  most  distinguished  author- 
ities. Of  course,  with  such  a character 
as  hers,  she  will  always  find  something  to 
do,  wherever  she  may  be — some  grievance 
to  right,  some  error  to  correct,  some  re- 
form to  introduce;  but  still,  were  she  in 
another  place,  she  would  be  amid  other 
surroundings,  and  I am  sure  that  some 
change  would  do  her  good.’  You  see,” 
said  Mrs.  Abernethy,  suddenly  suspend- 
ing her  reading  and  glancing  at  her  niece, 
who  was  thoughtfully  crumpling  the  ter 
rier’s  soft  flat  ears,  “how  exceptional  a 
person  Miss  Kittridge  really  is.” 

“Yes,  auntie,”  said  Ruth.  “But  can- 
not I have  Betty  Frew  to  stay  with  me?” 

“Oh,  better  have  her,”  interrupted  Ab- 
ernethy, glancing  at  his  niece  by  marriage. 
“She  might  profit  too  by  the  society  of 
this  New  England  Minerva — this  blue- 
stockinged  Pallas.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Mrs.  Abernethy,  re - 
luetan  tly. 

At  their  very  first  interview,  Ruth  and 
Miss  Frew  took  the  situation  into  serious 
consideration. 

“ Do  you  think  she  will  be  so  very  for- 
midable?” asked  Ruth,  after  she  had  im- 
parted to  her  friend  the  facts  gathered 
from  Mrs.  Abernethy. 

“I  should  think,”  responded  Miss 
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Frew,  “that  she  could  hardly  be  worse. 
I have  no  doubt  that  she  will,  very  early, 
set  about  improving  our  minds,  and  im- 
mediately undertake  to  show  us  the  fri- 
volity of  our  lives.  Now  I,  for  one,  am 
perfectly  conscious  of  my  own  triviality, 
but  I like  it.  I feel  very  much  about 
such  high  moral  elevation  as  I do  about 
Greek  draperies,  they  may  be  very  becom- 
ing in  another,  but  they  are  not  for  me. 
I am  not  Antigone;  I am  article  de 
Paris 

“But  what  shall  we  do ?” 

“Treat  her  kindly  but  firmly;  from 
the  very  outset  let  her  see  that  she  cannot 
impose  upon  us.  Everything  will  de- 
pend upon  the  way  we  first  meet  her.  I 
should  advise  extreme  reserve.’1 

“Oh,”  exclaimed  Ruth,  “it  is  frightful 
to  have  such  a — such  a — ” She  paused. 

“Dragoness,”  suggested  Miss  Frew. 

“Yes,  that’s,  it — ‘dragoness/”  went 
on  Ruth,  eagerly,  “always  about.  I was 
really  cruel  to  get  you  to  come  here.” 

“ A friend  in  need,”  said  Miss  Frew.  “ I 
will  stand  by  you  to  the  last  sentence  in  the 
last  discussion  in  the  last  number  of  the 
North  American , and  I will  not  even  de- 
sert you  when  I see  that  Browning  is  im- 
minent and  inevitable.” 

II. 

The  through  express  had  just  arrived, 
and  long  before  the  dusty,  tired-looking 
cars  had  come  to  rest,  the  passengers  be- 
gan to  jostle  each  other  on  the  platform 
and  jump  from  the  moving  train.  Al- 
most like  an  ungovernable  mob,  the  lib- 
erated travellers  surged  through  the  sta- 
tion, while  the  cries  of  the  porters,  the  rat- 
tle of  passing  trucks,  the  jar  of  heavy  bag- 
gage, and  the  deafening  and  pervading 
roar  of  the  escaping  steam  added  to  the 
turbulence. 

“ But  how,”said  Ruth,  anxiously,  “shall 
we  ever  know  her?” 

“Eye-glasses,”  answered  Miss  Frew, 
“and  a dress  that  would  be  an  excellent 
fit  for— somebody  else.” 

The  throng  in  the  waiting-room  thinned, 
but  still  no  one  resembling  the  ideal  that 
the  watchers  had  formed  of  the  “drag- 
oness ” appeared. 

“ I don't  believe  she’s  come,  after  all,” 
said  Ruth. 

Almost  as  she  spoke  she  heard  herself 
addressed  in  a low,  sweet,  shy  voice.  “I 
think  perhaps  you  may  be  looking  for 
me. 


Ruth  turned  quickly,  and  saw  a little 
feminine  figure,  clad  in  worn  but  well-fit- 
ting gray.  She  stared  with  a surprised  and 
curious  intensity,  while  the  person  upon 
whom  her  eyes  were  fixed  stood  before  her 
somewhat  embarrassedly,  and  evidently 
not  quite  sure  what  to  do  next.  In  her 
right  arm  she  carried  a large  bundle,  wh  ich 
with  difficulty  she  changed  to  her  left,  and 
then  almost  timidly  held  out  her  hand. 

“My  name,”  she  said,  gently,  “is  Ma- 
ria Kittridge.” 

“The  ‘dragoness,'”  murmured  Miss 
Frew  to  herself;  but  Ruth,  for  some  rea- 
son, seemed  unable  to  speak. 

“I  hope,”  went  on  the  “dragoness” — 
for  she  it  certainly  was — with  greater  as- 
surance, “that  you  have  not  had  to  wait 
long  for  me.  I think  that  we  are  a little 
late.” 

“No  — no,  indeed,”  exclaimed  Ruth, 
rather  brokenly,  realizing  that  she  must 
say  something.  “ But  let  Jackson  take 
your  bundle  and  your  checks.” 

The  “ dragoness”  yielded  up  her  parcel 
with  evident  solicitude;  then  obediently 
delivered  a single  brass  token  to  the  wait- 
ing servant,  and  meekly  followed  her  fu- 
ture charges  through  the  waiting  emi- 
grants, and  along  the  sidewalk,  past  the 
ravening  hackmen,  to  the  carriage. 

The  lengthening  winter  day  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  but  the  sun  had  not  yet  set, 
and  still  shone  redly  along  the  westward- 
running streets,  brilliantly  lighting  up 
the  great  glass  windows  of  the  big  shops, 
falling  with  warming  glow  upon  the 
crowds  of  work-people  hastening  along 
the  walks,  and  glittering  on  the  rattling 
harness  of  the  impatient  coach -horses. 
The  slight  dust  that  rose  from  the  frozen 
but  snowless  streets  was  glitteringly  gold- 
en, and  a thin  haze,  warmly  violet,  dulled 
the  sharp  lines  of  the  distances.  The 
“dragoness'’  looked  through  the  windows 
of  the  carriage,  and  almost  with  delight 
seemed  to  feast  her  eyes  upon  the  city 
sights,  to  drink  in  the  harsh  city  sounds. 

“I  have  never  been  away  very  much 
from  home,”  she  explained.  “Only  in 
Boston  a few  times  a year  on  business, 
and  once  in  New  York  long  ago.” 

She  looked  very  small,  leaning  back 
among  the  cushions,  but  not  at  all  insig- 
nificant. Indeed  there  was  an  air  of  de- 
termination, of  self-reliance,  about  her 
that  made  it  impossible  on  most  occasions 
to  overlook  her.  Her  eyes,  which  were 
certainly  unnaturally  large — or  perhaps 
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they  were  made  to  appear  so  by  her  thick, 
curling1  eyelashes — were  not  turned  from 
the  panorama  of  the  streets,  and  her  lips, 
which  were  very  warmly  red,  remained 
slightly  parted,  as  if  in  excitement,  show- 
ing her  white,  small,  regular  teeth.  How- 
ever, if  her  eyes  were  large,  they  were  not 
like  most  large  eyes,  dreamy,  and  perhaps 
a trifle  dull;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
very  bright  and  wide-awake.  And  if  her 
mouth  was  wide,  it  certainly  was  only 
made  thereby  the  more  expressive. 

“I  hope  you  will  not  mind  me,”  she 
said,  suddenly,  “ but  I am  confident  that  I 
am  staring.” 

Ruth  had  begun  to  explain  to  the  “ drag- 
oness  ” that  Mrs.  Abernethv  had  been 
obliged  to  start  ‘‘immediately,”  when  the 
hollow  rumble  of  the  victoria  that  could 
be  so  distinctly  heard  on  the  smooth  as- 
phalt was  lost  as  the  wheels  ground  on  the 
gravel  of  the  driveway  and  the  carriage 
swept  up  to  the  house.  It  was  one  of  the 
latest  and  best  specimens  of  our  modern 
American  architecture,  in  which  fantastic 
form  is  so  often  allied  with  dignified  sim- 
plicity, in  which  studied  rudeness  is  care- 
fully blended  with  nice  elaboration,  in 
which  extreme  comfortableness  is  not 
inconsistent  with  rich  magnificence. 
Standing  on  the  broad  flagging  under 
the  porte  cochere , the  “ dragon  ess  ” 
glanced  along  the  western  front,  where 
the  broad  windows  flashed  with  orange 
glow  in  the  light  of  the  low  sun,  with 
the  expression  of  one  who  is  a little 
overawed.  Silently  she  passed  through 
the  doors,  which  swung  open  so  noise- 
lessly and  mysteriously  on  their  bronze 
hinges,  and  entered  the  dim  hall,  where 
the  warm  air  was  heavy  with  perfume 
of  invisible  flowers.  She  glanced,  with 
what  really  seemed  almost  reverence, 
at  the  heavy  polished  panelling  and  the 
dull  harmonious  portieres  that  only  half 
hid  the  luxurious  vistas  beyond.  She 
only  seemed  to  arouse  herself,  to  awake 
from  what  appeared  a pleasant  revery, 
as  the  big  clock  with  the  “cathedral 
chimes”  struck  half  past  five,  for  as  the 
sweet  jingle  languished  away  she  slight- 
ly trembled,  and  looked  up  at  Ruth,  with 
a half-apologetic,  half-grateful  smile. 

“I  cannot  understand  her,”  said  Miss 
Frew,  excitedly.  “She’s  an  enigma — a 
perfect  sphinx.” 

“ Except,”  suggested  Ruth,  “ that  enig- 
mas are  stupid  and  that  sphinxes  are  not 


at  all  pretty.  And  she  is  pretty— awful- 
ly pretty.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  about  it,”  assented 
Miss  Frew. 

As  they  passed  along  the  hall  they  saw 
a small  piece  of  baggage  with  yellow 
sides  and  strange  black  rulings  carried 
up  the  stairs. 

“How  fearfully  in  character!”  said 
Miss  Frew.  And  then  she  thought  of 
her  own  huge  trunks,  covered  with  the 
labels  of  the  steamers,  the  railroads,  the 
hotels  of  half  of  Christendom. 

“But,”  said  Ruth,  suddenly,  as  if  a 
clearer  realization  of  the  terrors  of  the 
situation  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her — 
“ but  what  shall  we  do  this  evening?” 

“Discuss  the  latest  theory  as  to  the 
site  of  Troy,  touch  lightly  upon  the  prob- 
able nature  of  the  solar  ‘corona?,’  casu- 
ally consider  the  advisability  of  taxing1 
church  property,  incidentally  mention 
the  realistic  tendencies  of  modern  litera- 
ture, and  then  plunge  with  absorbing  in- 
terest into  an  inquiry  into  socialism — 
past,  present,  and  to  come,”  answered  Miss 
Frew. 

Ruth  sighed  deeply. 

“Now  I don’t  believe  you  have  the 
least  idea  of  what  ‘ nationalism  5 is,”  con- 
tinued Miss  Frew,  “or  could  find  a word 
to  say  upon  the  tariff  as  a home  topic; 
while  in  European  politics  you  do  not 
even  possess  such  essential  and  elemental 
knowledge  as  what  were  the  date  and  na- 
ture of  the  treaty  of  Kuchuck-Kainardji— 
the  key  of  the  Eastern  question!” 

“No,”  answered  Ruth,  “I  don’t;  but  I 
know  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.” 

“ That,  my  child,”  observed  Miss  Frew, 
“is  a drug  in  the  market.  There  never 
was  a girl  who  didn't  know  that;  besides, 
the  ‘ dragoness  ’ would  call  it  4 Senlac.’  ” 

The  room  to  which  Miss  Kittridge 
had  been  taken  was  charming  with  the 
frilled  and  ruffled  crispiness  of  its  fittings 
up,  where  all  values  of  blue  were  to  be 
found,  from  the  dark  deep  blue  of  the  pol- 
ished tiles  to  the  faint  azure  of  the  shad- 
owed dressing-table.  The  “dragoness” 
hesitated  a moment  on  her  entrance,  and 
only  when  she  found  herself  alone,  sank 
somewhat  stiffly  into  one  of  the  long, 
broad,  abysmal  chairs.  The  smouldering 
fire  fell  in  with  a gentle  sound,  and  the 
freshly  mounting  flames  crackling  cheer- 
fully sent  flickering  lights  frolicking  over 
the  place,  to  be  scattered  and  to  glitter  in  a 
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hundred  reflections  and  deflections  as  they 
fell  upon  shining  porcelain  and  gleaming 
metal.  Perhaps  the  “dragoness”  was 
weary  from  her  ride.  At  all  events,  for 
some  reason,  she  sighed  deeply,  and  with 
what  seemed  almost  relaxation  of  her 
whole  being,  settled  herself  more  comfort- 
ably in  the  yielding  cushions  of  the  long, 
low  lounge.  It  is  unquestionable  that  she 
was  lost  in  meditation  upon  some  very 
serious  subject,  for  she  sat  quite  still  for 
a long  time,  gazing  curiously  at  the  leap- 
ing flames. 

“We  had  better  send  for  her,”  said 
Ruth,  when  dinner  was  announced  and 
the  “ dragoness” had  not  yet  appeared. 

Still  Miss  Kittridge  did  not  come ; and 
it  was  only  after  Ruth  had  said,  “I’m 
sure  she  won’t  want  to  have  us  wait  for 
her,”  and  Miss  Frew  and  herself  were 
passing  through  the  hall,  that  she  appear- 
ed, descending  the  main  stairs  with  great 
rapidity,  but  with  an  evident  effort  not  to 
have  her  heels  click  too  loudly  upon  the 
hal'd,  polished  wood. 

“ You  see  I am  always  late,”  she  said, 
checking  herself  in  her  onrush,  and  bring- 
ing up  before  them. 

She  was  dressed  very  much  as  she  had 
been  upon  her  arrival.  The  gown  was 
no  longer  gray;  it  was  black.  It  was  no 
longer  cloth;  it  was  silk;  but  it  bore  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  its  origin  was 
the  same  as  its  predecessor’s.  No  two  cre- 
ations of  Corot  or  of  Red  fern  were  ever 
more  unquestionably  from  the  same  hand, 
and  Ruth  and  Miss  Frew  did  not  for  an 
instant  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  fingers 
that  had  shaped  both  were  the  white,  soft, 
firm  fingers  of  the  “ dragoness  ” herself. 
There  was  the  same  evident  effort  of  good 
taste  to  assert  itself  in  spite  of  insufficient 
knowledge,  inadequateskill,  and  un  worthy 
material  that  had  been  manifested  in  the 
other  production.  That  the  “dragoness” 
looked  as  pretty  as  she  did  was  certainly 
not  owing  to  the  splendor  or  even  perfect 
adjustment  of  her  attire;,  indeed,  that  her 
dress  was  at  all  endurable  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  “dragon- 
ess” who  happened  to  wear  it.  If,  howev- 
er, her  raiment  was  simple  and  severe, 
there  was  a great  elaboration  about  her 
hair,  and  had  not  the  sages  of  antiquity 
decided — a decision  corroborated  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages — that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  explain  the  action  of  a pretty 
woman,  it  would  be  unhesitatingly  assert- 


ed that  the  care  she  had  taken  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  locks  was  what  had 
made  the  “dragoness”  late  for  dinner. 

Ruth  took  the  head  of  the  table — “for 
that  time  only,”  she  explained — and  then 
constituting  herself  a forlorn  hope,  brave- 
ly attacked  the  position. 

“I  hope  you  found  everything  you 
wanted?”  she  said. 

“Oh,  everything!” answered  the  “drag- 
oness,” effusively. 

“I  am  afraid,” continued  Ruth,  “that 
you  will  find  but  little  here  that  will  in- 
terest you.  However,  you  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  your  writing  and 
studying  and — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“I  suppose  I might,”  answered  the 
“ dragoness,”  doubtfully ; “but  I don’t 
think  I shall  do  very  much  in  that 
way.” 

Ruth,  greatly  puzzled,  was  debating  in 
her  own  mind  whether  it  would  be  fitting 
to  ask  the  reason  of  such  unaccountable 
abstinence,  when  Miss  Frew,  who  had 
been  eying  the  “dragoness”  with  that 
critical  interest  with  which  we  are  given 
to  understand  the  earlier  occupants  of  the 
Mansard  are  wont  to  receive  the  latest 
feline  intruder,  suddenly  broke  out,  in  the 
manner  of  one  whose  curiosity  cannot 
longer  remain  unsatisfied, 

“ Can  you  really  read  Greek  ?” 

“Oh  yes!”  said  the  “dragoness,”  look- 
ing up  and  smiling  a little ; “ it  is  really  not 
so  hard.  I began  when  I was  quite  young, 
with  a professor  in  Harvard  College  who 
spends  the  summer  in  Hasbrook.” 

“ Shades  of  Heloise  and  Abelard  !”  mur- 
mured Miss  Frew. 

They  questioned  her  about  the  manage- 
ment of  her  school,  her  libraries,  her 
charities.  They  tried  her  on  more  gen- 
eral subjects.  Music — she  played  a little, 
and  acknowledged  that  she  sang  in  the 
choir;  but  though  she  knew  that  musical 
Italy  had  found  an  Attila,  she  would  not 
have  recognized  a Wagnerian  “motif”  if 
she  had  met  one.  Art  -she  knew  the  his- 
tories of  the  old  masters,  and  had  read 
Ruskin  “ for  the  style.”  Literature— 
They  were  about  to  fall  upon  literature 
as  a topic  upon  which  she  could  certainly 
be  induced  to  say  something,  when  sud- 
denly she  looked  up  pleadingly,  and  spoke 
with  more  decision  than  had  hitherto 
been  apparent  in  her  tone. 

“ It  is  very  good  of  you,”  she  said,  “ to 
ask  me  so  many  questions  about  myself, 
and  about  things  that  I know  do  not  inter- 
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est  you,  for  what  can  you  care  whether  we 
introduce  manual  training  into  our  public 
schools,  admit  the  works  of  the  positive 
thinkers  to  the  shelves  of  the  library,  or 
advocate  co-operation  among  the  poor  ? I 
wish  you  would  talk  to  me  about  your- 
selves, you  do  so  many  things.” 

“Why,”  said  Ruth,  in  surprise,  “I 
never  thought  of  myself  in  that  way.  I 
only  do  what  every  one  else  has  done.” 

“Except myself, ’’said  the  “dragoness,” 
with  a grim  little  smile,  and  almost  as 
humiliated  an  aspect  as  she  might  be  sup- 
posed to  wear  if  some  one  had  asked  her 
what  the  digamma  was  and  she  had  not 
known. 

“ I wonder,”  observed  Ruth,  in  her  em- 
barrassment, “if  there  will  be  any  one 
here  to-night?  I hope  that  Uncle  Sig 
will  come.” 

“Who  is  that?”  asked  the  “dragon- 
ess.” 

“The  dearest  old  imbecile  that  ever 
walked — or  rather  rode,  for  that’s  about 
all  Uncle  Sig  ever  does.  But  you  wouldn’t 
care  for  him,  he  isn’t  learned  in  the  least, 
unless  as  to  the  pedigree  of  a debutante 
or  a race-horse;  isn’t  clever  at  anything 
except  leading  a cotillon,  playing  a hand 
at  whist,  or  driving  a tandem.” 

“Really,”  said  the  “dragoness,”  and 
Miss  Frew,  closely  as  she  watched  her, 
could  not  detect  whether  the  rising  inflec- 
tion indicated  scorn  or  not.  “I  don’t 
think  I ever  saw  any  one  just  like  that.” 

“He’s  always  in  love  with  everybody, 
including  himself,  and  will  do  all  the  nice 
things  for  you  that  only  a thoroughly  self- 
ish man  would  know  how  to  do.” 

“ But  he’s  at  the  Dallison  dance,”  said 
Miss  Frew. 

“No;  for  that’s  put  off  because — be- 
cause”— she  hesitated,  for  she  did  not 
like  to  say  that  it  had  been  postponed  be- 
cause of  the  arrival  of  the  “dragoness” 
and  her  own  inability  to  be  there — “ Mrs. 
4 Tom  ’ thought  it  would  be  better  later  in 
the  week.” 

The  “dragoness”  glanced  at  Ruth  in- 
quiringly. 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  ‘Tom,’  ” she  said,  in  reply  to 
the  mute  question,  “is  the  friend  of  the 
unrighteous;  the  leader  of  the  army  of 
the  ‘New  Order  of  Things’;  the  brightest, 
prettiest,  most  extravagant  married  wo- 
man in  all  Andros;  my  greatest  friend, 
and  auntie's  pet  bete  noire.1' 

“You  forget  Harold  Redmond/’  sug- 
gested Miss  Frew,  maliciously. 


“ In  that  case  translate  bite  noire  black 
sheep,”  answered  Ruth,  calmly. 

“I  am  sure,”  said  the  “dragoness," 
with  what,  if  she  had  been  one  who  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  felt  any  sympa- 
thy with  such  personages,  could  have  been 
thought  only  a tone  of  respectful  consid- 
eration, “ I should  like  to  see  them.” 

Dinner  ended,  and  as  Ruth  rose  from 
the  table  and  passed  into  the  library  she 
was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  evening  before  her.  Eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven — one  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  to  seek  a well-earned  rest  be- 
fore that  time.  Three  hours!  As  she 
took  up  some  sewing — some  “plain  sew- 
ing,” which  she  had  prepared  “ for  a first 
effect  ” — she  glanced  despondently  at  Miss 
Frew,  who  had  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
and  had  already  begun  to  play  the  “Fire 
Music  ” as  if  she  could  sympathize  with 
the  encircled  and  imprisoned  Briinnliilde. 

“And  how,”  said  Sigourney  Fales,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  “do  I find  my  bur- 
dens ? Your  uncle’s  last  words  were  that 
I should  look  after  you,  and  I come  to 
fulfil  my  trust.” 

“ If,”  answered  Ruth,  “ we  are  as  bur- 
densome to  you  as  we  are  to  ourselves,  I 
pity  you.  As  we  know  no  possible  way 
of  killing  time,  we  were  about  to  kill  our- 
selves. You  have  saved  our  lives.”  Then, 
turning  to  the  “dragoness,”  she  added, 
“ Miss  Kittridge,  I want  to  present  to  you 
our  very  dear  friend  Mr.  Fales.” 

Ruth  and  Miss  Frew  gazed  at  the  “ drag- 
oness” with  unconcealed  amazement.  She 
had  looked  small,  dowdy,  insignificant,  as 
she  sat  in  the  chair  near  the  fire,  and 
looked  helplessly  about  the  strange  room ; 
but  now  her  hand  had  sought  a large 
scarlet  fan  that  lay  on  a table  near  her, 
and  with  this  carefully  interposed  be- 
tween her  face  and  the  blaze,  she  glanced 
slowly  up  at  Sigourney  Fales.  A bright- 
er light  had  come  into  her  eyes,  a warm- 
er flush  was  upon  her  cheeks;  about  her 
mouth  played  an  enigmatical  smile,  half 
challenging,  half  appealing.  Her  body 
seemed  to  stiffen  and  yet  to  relax;  to 
straighten  and  yet  to  droop,  her  every 
motion  was  more  swift  and  yet  more 
assured.  The  “dragoness”  seemed  to 
cry  “Ha!  ha!”  and  to  scent  the  fray  from 
afar. 

“We  have  just  been  talking  of  you," 
she  said. 

There  was  something  in  her  voice, 
some  new,  vibrant  ring  that  caused  her 
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charges  to  glance  at  each  other  with  re- 
newed astonishment.  It  was  hardly  no- 
ticeable, but  there  was  certainly  an  ani- 
mation. an  alertness,  that  had  not  been 
discoverable  in  her  tones  before. 

" Oh,”  said  Fales,  " this  is  ungenerous. 
We  are  only  expected  to  leave  our  charac- 
ters behind  us,  as  you  know.  We  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a sort  of  anticipatory 
vivisection.  I hope  you  were  merciful.” 

"I  didn't  say  anything.”  answered  the 
"dragoness”;  "and  really  I am  very 
much  surprised,  for  it  was  something  I 
didn’t  know  anything  about.” 

"I  am  relieved,”  said  Fales.  "Of 
course  when  you  know  something  then 
you  will  say  nothing;  I am  safe.” 

She  laughed  lightly. 

"So,”  he  said,  looking  complacently 
around,  "the  ‘dragoness’ didn’t  come  af- 
ter all.” 

Ruth  glanced  helplessly  at  Miss  Frew, 
who  in  bewilderment  was  watching  the 
unconscious  Fales,  and  the  extremely 
conscious  "dragoness.” 

Miss  Kittridge  blushed  deeply— "She 
must  have  gone  to  bed  at  ten  o’clock  ev- 
ery night  of  her  life  to  have  that  com- 
plexion at  her  age,”  Miss  Frew  had  said — 
Miss  Kittridge  blushed  deeply,  as  indeed 
she  had  a way  of  doing  upon  all  extraor- 
dinary and  some  ordinary  occasions,  and 
spoke  up  bravely,  before  Ruth  succeeded 
in  finding  that  most  elusive  object  of 
search— something  to  say. 

"Oh,”  she  observed,  pleasantly,  "I 
suppose  I am  the  ‘dragoness’;  but,  please, 
why  did  I not  answer  to  your  idea  of  the 
character  ?” 

Ruth  cast  on  her  a glance  of  unques- 
tionable thankfulness. 

" Why,  you — you’re  too  young,”  stam- 
mered Fales,  utterly  disconcerted. 

"What  a subtle  compliment!”  laughed 
Miss  Kittridge. 

What  Fales  answered  and  what  the 
"dragoness”  said  that  evening  are  of  no 
particular  consequence,  or  would  only 
aid  in  a slight  degree  in  forming  any 
conception  of  the  remarkable  character 
thus  unexpectedly  introduced  to  Andros, 
or  would  tend  only  slightly  to  promote 
an  understanding  of  the  singular  events 
that  took  place  during  Mrs.  Abcmethy's 
absence— events  over  which  she  is  to  this 
day  puzzled.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that 
Sigourney  Fales  and  the  "dragoness” 
seemed  to  find  inexhaustible  subjects  for 
conversation;  that  soon  Miss  Frew  re- 


turned unnoticed  to  the  piano,  and  Ruth 
slipped  unperceived  into  the  adjoining 
room  to  finish  a book  she  had  began 
before  Christmas.  At  first  neither  of 
these  gave  great  heed  to  the  flight  of  time, 
but  as  the  more  rapid  minute-hand  had 
overtaken  and  passed  once  and  again  his 
staid  and  serious  fellow-wayfarer,  they 
gradually  became  aware  that  they  were 
getting  sleepy.  First  the  onyx  and  gilt 
clock  in  the  drawing  room  struck  the 
hour  trippingly  ; then  the  quarter  was 
sounded  by  the  old  timepiece  on  the 
landing,  that  had  come  down  from  an- 
other generation,  when  they  took  account 
of  such  trifles;  then  the  half  rang  out 
faintly  from  some  remote  region  above; 
and  then  again  came  the  hour. 

"He  is  telling  her  his  very  oldest 
story,”  whispered  Ruth  to  Miss  Frew,  as 
she  joined  her  in  the  music-room;  "and 
she  is  actually  laughing  as  though  she 
enjoyed  it.” 

Another  sixty  minutes  passed,  and  the 
situation  was  becoming  serious. 

"She  is  begging  him  to  tell  her,”  re- 
peated Miss  Frew,  "how  he  got  out  of 
Paris  during  the  siege,  and  if  he  once  be- 
gins upon  that  we  are  lost.” 

Another  hour  dragged  on,  and  finally 
Fales,  with  visible  reluctance,  managed 
to  rise. 

"Did  he  ask  her  to  drive  with  him?” 
whispered  Ruth. 

" I think  so,”  replied  Miss  Frew,  drow- 
sily. 

" What  did  she  say?” 

" I think  she  said  that  she  would.” 

III. 

When  Miss  Frew  and  Ruth  came  down 
the  next  morning  they  found  the  "drag- 
oness” already  in  the  breakfast  room. 
It  transpired  long  afterward  that  she  had 
arisen  when  the  day  was  still  so  new  as 
not  to  be  recognizable  by  good  society, 
and  had  patiently  awaited  their  appear- 
ance. 

" Well,”  she  said,  brightly,  " what  are 
you  going  to  do  this  morning?” 

Before  Ruth  could  answer,  a servant 
announced  that  Mrs.  Dallison  wished  to 
speak  to  her. 

" I'll  bring  her  in,”  exclaimed  Ruth. 

" Do,”  said  the  "dragoness.”  " I want 
to  see  her  so  very  much.” 

" Are  you  still  alive?”  asked  Mrs.  Dal- 
lison as  Ruth  met  her  in  the  hall.  " And 
are  you  already  prepared  to  adopt  dress 
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reform?  Do  you  feel  an  overpowering 
desire  to  vote?" 

“Come,”  answered  Ruth,  mysteriously. 

Mrs.  Dallison,  with  her  light,  rapid 
tread,  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  break- 
fast-room, and  stopped  short.  Certainly 
the  “dragoness”  was  no  gorgon,  but 
she  seemed  to  have  an  astonishingly  pet- 
rifying effect  upon  those  who  beheld  her. 

“Oh !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  “Tom,”  involun- 
tarily. 

“Mrs.  Dallison  wishes  to  see  you,”  said 
Ruth,  rushing  to  the  rescue,  and  looking 
at  the  “dragoness,”  who  stood  up  ner- 
vously clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands. 

“Yes,  Miss  Kittridge,”  said  Mrs.  Dalli- 
son, recovering  from  her  too  evident  as- 
tonishment. “ I am  going  to  have  a little 
dinner  and  dance  at  the  Country  Club  to- 
night, and  I want  you  all  to  come.” 

Now,  if  ever,  was  the  chance  for  the 
“dragoness”  to  prove  herself  the  true 
duenna;  now  was  the  time  for  her  to 
exhibit  that  firmness  of  character  and 
promptness  of  resolution  that  would  in 
future  assure  to  her  unquestioned  obedi- 
ence and  respect.  But  she  did  not  seem 
particularly  determined,  or  at  all  certain 
what  she  would  do.  Indeed,  she  looked 
helplessly  at  Ruth,  and  only  asked, mildly, 

“Do  you  think  that  we  could?” 

“Of  course,”  assured  Ruth,  joyful- 
ly; while  in  instantaneous  process  she 
thought:  “Of  all  things,  the  Country 
Club,  Mrs.  4 Tom,’  and  probably  Harold. 
What  would  auntie  say?”  and  her  heart 
glowed  with  sudden  warmth  for  the 
“dragoness.” 

“We  will  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
accepting  your  kind  invitation,”  said  that 
personage,  a little  primly. 

“If,”  said  Mrs.  “Tom,”  as  she  stood 
upon  the  door  step,  whither  Ruth  had 
accompanied  her,  “ the  rural  districts 
contain  any  more  like  that,  I hope  that 
they  will  stay  there.  I am  generally 
quite  a self-satisfied  person,  but  a complex- 
ion such  as  that  is  alone  enough  to  make 
one  perfectly  emerald  with  envy !”  and  en- 
tering her  coup6,  she  viciously  slammed 
the  door. 

When  Ruth  returned  and  took  her 
place  at  the  table,  she  found  Miss  Kit- 
tridge in  evident  distress,  and  clearly  pos- 
sessed with  something  she  found  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  say. 

“I,”  she  began,  then  paused — “I  want 
to  ask  you  something.  About— you  know 
— what  ought  I to  wear  to-night?" 


“Oh,”  exclaimed  Ruth,  “almost  any- 
thing will  do.” 

“But,”  exclaimed  the  “dragoness,” 
hopelessly,  44 1 don’t  seem  to  have  even 
anything.  You  see  I never  have  cared 
very  much  about  — my  things.”  Then 
she  added,  in  a sudden  burst  of  confidence, 
“ I wish  now  that  I had.” 

“ I think, ’’interrupted  Miss  Frew, 4 4 that 
you  might,  if  you  wouldn’t  mind,  take 
something  of  mine/’ 

“Oh!  would  you  let  me?”  cried  the 
44  dragoness,”  with  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  in  her  tone.  “Do  you 
think  they  would  fit?” 

“We  can  try,”  answered  Miss  Frew. 

Miss  Kittridge  advanced  before  the 
great  mirror,  while  Ruth  and  Miss  Frew 
fell  back  to  get  a better  view  of  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors. 

“It  is  simply  perfect,”  said  Ruth,  im- 
pressively, in  irrepressible  admiration. 

The  44  dragoness”  looked  up  with  a 
short,  excited  laugh,  retreated  a step,  and 
then  gazed  silently  at  the  reflection  in  the 
glass.  For  a long  time,  motionless,  word- 
less, she  stood  contemplating  the  small, 
slight,  modish  figure  the  mirror  revealed 
to  her,  studying  it  as  one  might  some 
interesting  stranger ; then  she  sighed 
deeply,  and  turning,  made  a swift,  posi- 
tive gesture  with  her  right  hand,  such  as 
one  makes  when  he  puts  something  from 
him. 

44 1 feel  so  strangely,”  said  the  “dragon- 
ess ” ; 44  there  don’t  seem  to  be  so  much  of 
me.  I suppose  that  is  because  it  fits.” 

“ Yes,”  assented  Miss  Frew. 

“But  then,”  continued  the  “dragon- 
ess,” turning  her  head,  and  vainly  try- 
ing to  look  straight  down  her  back,  “it 
seems  as  if  I were  acting  a part.  I must 
have  a rehearsal,  or  I shall  disgrace  my- 
self.” 

“Come  down  stairs  and  walk  about,” 
suggested  Ruth. 

“Now,”  said  the  “dragoness,”  as  she 
stood  before  the  drawing-room  door,  “I 
will  now  imagine  that  I am  about  to  en- 
counter for  the  first  time  an  assemblage 
of  my  fellow-beings  whom  I wish  to  im- 
press.” 

Drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  bearing  herself  with  a dignity  not 
unworthy  of  the  stateliest  presence,  the 
44 dragoness”  advanced  through  the  door- 
way, swept  into  the  darkened  apartment 
beyond,  and  suddenly  finding  herself  face 
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to  face  with  a startled  young  man,  w ho 
had  just  risen  from  a chair,  retreated  ig- 
nominiously  and  in  utter  confusion. 

“ Oh,  Harold,”  exclaimed  Ruth,  hasten- 
ing forward,  “I  had  no  idea  you  were 
here.” 

“ I just  sent  word,”  he  answered,  with- 
out once  looking  from  the  “dragoness,” 
who,  blushing  furiously,  and  evidently 
on  the  point  of  flight,  stood  just  within 
the  room. 

“ I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,”  continued 
Ruth.  “I  want  to  present  you  to  Miss 
Kittridge.” 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  Redmond,  at  length 
recovering  from  the  hardly  restrained 
laughter  that  had  almost  prevented 
speech,  “ that  I have  disturbed  you.” 

“You  have,”  said  the  “dragoness,” 
sharply;  “very  seriously.  I never  felt 
more  disturbed  in  all  my  life.” 

The  strong,  morning  light  streamed  in 
through  the  window,  and  falling  on  the 
yellow  and  gold  of  the  decorations,  spread 
in  a sallow  flood  over  all  the  place.  It 
was  a severe  test,  but  the  “dragoness” 
stood  it— stood  it  gloriously. 

“Now,”  said  Ruth,  “ I know  that  Miss 
Kittridge  is  going  to  ask  you  to  stay  to 
luncheon.” 

“Are  you?”  begged  Redmond,  plead- 
ingly. 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  “dragoness.” 

The  pretty  ballroom  of  the  Country 
Club  was  well  filled,  but  the  crowd  was 
not  so  great  as  to  spoil  the  dancing. 
There  was  not  that  crush  and  swirl  of 
humanity  that  is  found  so  often  in  even 
larger  rooms— compacted  masses  where 
individual  motion  is  almost  impossible, 
and  the  dancers  flow  along  in  a human 
current.  But  the  floor,  so  smooth  as  to 
reflect  the  lights  in  blurred,  bright  blotch- 
es, as  a dancing  floor  should,  was  well 
covered,  and  along  the  walls,  hung  with 
hunting  “prints,”  in  which  the  “pink” 
coats  afforded  brilliant  color,  were  thick 
rows  of  chaperons.  It  was  a charming 
room  at  any  time,  simple  and  tasteful  in 
its  adornment,  but  now  it  seemed  par- 
ticularly attractive,  as  the  “ buds”  of  the 
winter,  in  a state  of  semi-beatitude,  and 
the  “veterans,”  married  and  unmarried, 
of  other  seasons,  with  a more  critical  and 
contained  enjoyment,  sped  onward  in  the 
dance. 

Ruth,  pausing  as  the  last  bars  of  the 
last  waltz  lingered  on  the  air  and  then 
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gently  sank  away,  looked  about  anx- 
iously. 

“What  can  have  become  of  her?”  she 
thought.  “I  haven’t  seen  her  for  half  an 
hour.” 

Those  who  had  hurried  over  the  floor 
in  the  wild  rout  of  the  dance,  now,  like 
rallied  soldiers,  had  fallen  into  more  reg- 
ular order,  and  Ruth  walked  onward  in 
their  ranks. 

“Where  can  she  be?”  she  asked,  with 
her  lips  only,  as  she  passed  Miss  Frew. 

Miss  Frew  shook  her  head. 

“It  is  very  strange,”  thought  Ruth. 

“ Can  it  be  that  she  isn’t  having  a good 
time  ?” 

The  slow  onward  march  had  brought 
her  opposite  Mrs.  “Tom,”  who  stood  by 
the  door,  as  radiant  as  a debutante , and 
as  sagacious  as  a dowager. 

“Have  you  seen  the ‘dragoness’ any- 
where ?”  asked  Ruth,  eagerly. 

“The  ‘dragoness’?”  answered  Mrs. 
“Tom.”  The  name  had  in  some  way  es- 
caped from  custody,  and  forever  and  aye 
as  the  “dragoness”  Miss  Kittridge  was 
to  be  known.  “ Why,  yes,  I think  I saw 
her  a few  moments  ago.” 

“I  hope  she  is  enjoying  herself,”  said 
Ruth,  anxiously. 

“I  rather  thought  she  was,”  replied 
Mrs.  “Tom,”  with  a slight  air  of  mali- 
ciousness. “I  think  you’ll  find  her 
somewhere  down-stairs.” 

Ruth  descended  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
floor  below,  followed  by  Sigourney  Fales, 
with  whom  she  had  been  dancing.  From 
the  lower  landing  she  was  able  to  obtain 
an  immediate  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  large  but  cozy  apartment,  with  its 
broad  fireplace  and  great,  low  divans,  that 
formed  the  main  room  of  the  club-house. 

In  one  corner,  with  all  the  cushions  in 
reach  gathered  for  the  more  comfortable 
support  of  her  small  person,  sat  the  “drag- 
oness,” leaning  back  languidly,  her  small, 
slippered  feet  peeping  out  from  under 

“Symphonies  in  needle  work 
Where  dimpled  pearly  shadows  lurk,” 

while  Harold  Redmond  leaned  eagerly 
over  her. 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Kittridge,  in  a sur- 
prised, slightly  injured  tone;  “were  you 
looking  for  me?” 

IV. 

And  now  what  follows  is  wild,  incom- 
prehensible, inconceivable.  No  one  ever 
exactly  understood  it  all;  no  one  certain- 
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ly  ever  attempted  to  give  any  account  of 
it.  It  seemed  as  if  something  had  hap- 
pened to  spur  the  not-lagging  life  of  An- 
dros to  still  greater  speed — as  if  some  new 
influence  more  potent  even  than  Mrs. 
“ Tom  ” herself  had  arisen  and  was  pow- 
erfully at  work.  Andros  had  been  “ gay” 
before;  it  was  giddy  now. 

Many  marvelled  at  the  change,  Mrs. 
“ Tom,”  as  incapable  of  jealousy  as  of  any 
other  meanness,  was  radiant. 

“I  cannot  conceive,”  she  admitted, 
“ what  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our 
dreams — or  rather  the  spirit  of  our  ways 
— for  we  were  never  before  in  such  a state 
of  wide-awakeness.” 

Sigourney  Fales,  who  had  heard  the 
remark,  happened  that  night  to  take  Miss 
Kittridge  in  to  dinner. 

44 1 know,”  he  said,  referring  to  Mrs. 
“Tom’s”  speech,  “what  has  made  the 
change.” 

4‘  What  ?”  asked  the  “dragoness,”  in- 
nocently. 

“ You,”  he  answered. 

She  looked  directly  at  him,  as  she  had 
a way  of  doing  with  those  to  whom  she 
was  talking. 

44 What  perfect  nonsense!”  she  said. 
“The  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
one  person  to  affect  a whole  society,  and 
that  person  myself!” 

She  paused. 

“ If  you  can  change  the  world  for  one,” 
he  murmured,  “why  not  for  all?” 

The  “dragoness”  laughed  merrily. 

It  must  have  been  the  “dragoness.” 
She  had  become  the  rage;  all  men  ex- 
tolled her  fairness,  her  manner,  her  gowns, 
and  most  women  envied  her  their  praise; 
but,  mastered  by  her  careless,  fearless,  un- 
conscious carriage,  they  forgot  any  bit- 
terness they  might  feel,  and  liked  and  ad- 
mired her  too. 

The  4 4 dragoness”  drove  and  dined  and 
danced.  No  duckling — ugly  or  other- 
wise, and  the  “dragoness”  was  distinctly 
“ otherwise  ” — ever  took  to  the  swim  more 
kindly  than  did  this  strange,  unaccount- 
able being.  From  luncheon  she  went  to 
“ teas,1'  from  “ teas  ” to  dinners,  and  from 
dinners  to  dances.  Indeed,  there  was  lit- 
tle to  which  she  did  not  go — nothing  at 
which  she  did  not  stay,  once  having  gone. 

“I  hardly  know  you,”  said  Harold 
Redmond,  as  he  led  with  her  the  Harpen- 
ding s cotillon. 

44  That  is  not  strange.*' she  answered; 
“ I hardly  know  myself.” 


She  traced  with  her  foot  a mysterious 
figure  on  the  white,  duck-covered  floor, 
and  looked  up. 

“Come,”  she  said,  impatiently,  “one 
more  turn  before  the  music  stops.” 

It  was  very  strange;  she  seemed  to 
breathe  with  stronger,  freer  lung;  to  rev- 
el as  if  in  the  expanse  of  a more  ample 
life. 

“I  must  have  been  frivolous  all  my 
life,”  she  confided  to  Ruth,  “and  never 
have  known  it.  Is  not  that  tragic? 
Then  she  laughed,  and  added,  “I  feel  as 
if  you  were  bringing  me  out.” 

And  it  did  seem  as  if  the  “ dragoness” 
were  some  open-eyed  debutante,  just  re- 
alizing the  possibilities  of  a life  dreamed 
in  dull  school-rooms  over  dreary  exer- 
cises— a longed-for  life  where  all  the 
world  would  be  as  it  was  between  the 
pages  of  hidden  novels—flistracting  and 
delicious. 

The  Abernethy  library  is  no  pretence. 
The  large  book-cases  rise  on  three  sides 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  filled  on  the 
lower  shelves  with  many  “tall  copies.” 
and  on  the  upper  with  lighter  volumes 
that  seem  to  have  risen  naturally  to 
the  top.  It  is  a large  and  handsome 
room,  with  heavy  wood  - work  and  a 
massive  fireplace.  Here  and  there  are 
serious  - looking  bronzes,  and  in  one 
corner  a marble  shows  in  ghostly  white- 
ness. 

On  this  dull  February  afternoon  it 
seemed  particularly  dark,  the  gray  light 
of  the  waning  afternoon  only  illumining 
a narrow  space  about  the  windows,  and 
leaving  the  shadowed  depths  of  the  room 
in  an  obscurity  broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional and  fitful  gleams  of  the  fire.  If 
Mrs.  Abernethy,  if  Ruth,  or  even  Miss 
Frew,  could  have  looked  within  its  book- 
lined  walls  at  that  particular  time  of  the 
winter  day,  they  would  have  beheld  a 
scene  that  would  have  surprised  and  per- 
plexed them. 

The  44  dragoness,”  with  her  hands  be- 
hind her  and  her  back  toward  the  em- 
brasure of  the  deep  window,  stood  like 
one  at  bay;  while  before  her,  in  evident 
agitation,  with  pale  cheeks  and  flashing 
eyes,  was  Harold  Redmond,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  absurdity  of  his  own 
appearance.  Whether  the  “dragoness’1 
was  aware  of  it  or  not  was  uncertain,  for 
though  at  times  she  seemed  inclined  to 
laugh  hysterically,  there  were  moments 
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when  it  was  evident  she  was  quite  as  near 
bursting  into  tears. 

“No,  no,  no!”  said  the  “dragoness,” 
with  steadily  increasing  emphasis. 

“ But  why  not?”  urged  Redmond,  vig- 
orously. 

“ Because— because  you  are  crying  for 
the  moon,” she  said,  “and  that,  you  know, 
is  very  silly.” 

“But  if  I want  it,  I want  it,”  said  Har- 
old, stoutly. 

“ How  absurd  you  are  !”  said  the 
“dragoness.”  “Science  will  tell  you 
that  the  moon  is  only  an  old,  cold,  dead 
star.” 

“It  is  my  star,”  he  said,  sullenly. 

“ You  should  wish  for  some  fair  young 
planet,”  observed  the  “dragoness,”  glan- 
cing out  of  the  window  into  the  bare 
brown  garden,  where  the  great  spongy 
snow-flakes  melted  as  soon  as  they  fell, 
“that  is  just  swinging  out  into  space  and 
life.” 

“ I love  you ; I do ; and  I cannot  say  or 
think  anything  else,”  said  Harold,  evi- 
dently reverting  to  some  former  stage  of 
the  interview. 

“Oh !”  exclaimed  the  “dragoness,”  with 
a little  start,  “it  is  very  wrong  of  you  to 
say  this.” 

“Why?” 

“There  are  a great  many  whys,”  she  an- 
swered, seriously;  “so  very  many.”  She 
paused  for  a moment,  and  then  went  on, 
more  slowly  and  sadly : “ I know  that  you 
believe  that  you  feel  what  you  say,  but 
how  long  do  you  believe  you  would  feel 
as  you  do  now?” 

“Always.” 

“I  think  not,”  went  on  the  “dragon- 
ess,” and  then  for  a moment  she  did  not 
speak.  “I  have  not  treated  what  you 
have  said  with  the  seriousness  that  it  has 
deserved,  with  the  respect  that  I have 
really  felt  for  it.  I thought  that  perhaps 
we  could  get  along  the  best  in  that  way. 
Harold  ” — she  put  out  her  hand,  but  as 
Redmond  made  a movement  as  if  to  take 
it,  she  swiftly  placed  it  again  behind  her 
— “do  not  think  that  I do  not  prize  what 
you  have  said.  I prize  it  too  highly,  per- 
haps.” She  again  paused.  “No,  no! 
You  must  not  make  me  say  anything,  for 
anything  that  I would  want  to  say  I 
would  be  sure  to  regret.” 

“But  can’t  you — won’t  you—” 

“ What  I may  feel  or  think,”  interrupt- 
ed the  “dragoness,”  “you  must  not  ask 
me,  and  I must  not  ask  myself.  I must 


not,  cannot  feel  any  thing.  I am  an  old 
woman.” 

“You  are  only  six  months  older  than 
I am,”  urged  Redmond. 

“ At  my  age  that  is  a very  great  deal/’ 
said  the  “dragoness,”  firmly. 

“But  I love  you,”  said  Redmond 
again,  who,  with  a lover's  instinct,  knew 
that  in  that  sentence  all  is  said,  that  in 
those  simple  words  lies  his  strongest  ar- 
gument. 

“Yes,  you  do  now,”  responded  the 
“dragoness,”  still  more  seriously.  “But 
you  have  loved  others,  and  you  will  again. 
Before  I came  here — I must  tell  you  all  the 
‘ whys  ’-—you  know  you  cared  for  Ruth ; 
you  had  all  but  told  her  so.” 

“ But  I had  not  seen  you.” 

“I  am  only  the  fancy  of  the  moment. 
You  love  her,  and  she  loves  you.  You 
are  hers  by  right  of  youth,  of  beauty,  of 
love,  and  you  shall  not — I shall  not  let 
you — make  a mistake.  If  she  suspected 
what  you  have  told  me,  she  would  be  very 
miserable.  You  must  love  her,  and  you 
must  marry  her.” 

“ But—” 

“You  do  not  think  now  that  you  will 
do  it,  but  you  will,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  bless  me  for  what  I 
have  done;  when  you  will  laugh  at  your- 
self for  thinking  that  you  ever  could  have 
been  in  love  with  an  old  woman  like  me. 
Yes,  Harold,  that  time  will  come,  and  you 
will  thank  me  for  saving  you  from  your- 
self. No  one  shall  ever  know  what  you 
have  said  to  me;  not  Ruth,  for  she  might 
imagine  that  this  meant  more  to  you 
than  it  really  has;  you  will  forget  all 
abouLit;  and  I — ” 

“And  you?”  said  Redmond,  as  the 
“dragoness”  paused. 

“Kneel  down,”  she  said;  and  as  Red- 
mond sank  on  one  knee  at  her  feet,  she 
brushed  back  an  errant  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  bending  over,  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head; “and  I will  forget  too,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

V. 

Mrs.  Abernethy,  under  the  graceful 
arches  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon,  opened  her 
letters,  one  after  another,  with  that  com- 
plete calm  which  is  the  product  of  an  easy 
conscience,  an  assured  position,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  most  elaborate  menu 
has  held  no  terrors  for  you  in  the  past, 
and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  even  in  the 
future. 

“It's  very  singular  that  Ruth  does  not 
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write  more  frequently,”  she  said  to  Aber- 
nethy,  “and  more  fully.” 

Abernethy  glanced  up  from  his  paper, 
growled  pleasantly,  and  went  on  with  his 
reading. 

“ Good  gracious!”  said  Mrs.  Abernethy, 
suddenly. 

Like  an  experienced  husband,  Aber- 
nethy had  come  to  read  with  readiness  that 
strange  code  of  signals  known  to  man  and 
wife — that  private  system  of  matrimonial 
communication,  swift  as  telegraphy,  secret 
as  a cypher — and  he  looked  up  quickly  as 
he  caught  the  rising  inflection  of  his  wife’s 
voice. 

“Hear  what  Mrs.  Everingham  writes 
to  me,”  continued  Mrs.  Abernethy,  ex- 
citedly. “You  know  I asked  her  to  look 
out  a little  for  what  was  going  on.  And 
now  just  listen  to  what  she  says:  4 My 
dear  Sarah,’  ” she  read,  “ 4 you  remember 
with  what  reluctance  I always  speak  of 
all  that  concerns  others,  but  your  parting 
injunctions  and  the  interest  I take  in  you 
and  yours  in  a manner  will  account  for 
what  I am  about  to  say.  We,  of  course, 
agree  perfectly  in  our  ideas  as  to  certain 
demoralizing  conditions  that  have  lately 
displayed  themselves  in  Andros,  and  as  to 
those  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  their 
existence.  I know  what  you  think  and 
feel  in  regard  to  certain  matters,  and  I am 
sure  you  will  fully  endorse  my  opinion  as 
to  a number  of  facts  that  have  come  to 
my  notice.  I hesitate  to  write  it,  but  Miss 
Kittridge,  I fear,  is  not  a proper  person  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  two 
girls  in  the  society  of  Andros.  I need 
only  mention  to  you  the  fact  that  she  is 
seen  almost  daily  in  the  park  with  Mrs. 
“Tom ” — how  I hate  these  odious  and  un- 
dignified appellations  that  have  now  be- 
come only  too  common  ! — and  that  Harold 
Redmond  is  a constant  visitor  at  the  house. 
We  all  know  how  unhappy  Mrs.  “Tom” 
has  made  her  poor  mother — our  school- 
girl friend — and  we  must  accept  her  for 
tli at  mother’s  sake ; but  Harold  Redmond, 
though  entitled  by  family  and  fortune  to 
the  highest  consideration,  has  forfeited  by 
his  heedlessness  the  consideration  of  all 
self-respecting  people.  The  latter  part  of 
the  season  has  been  very  gay,  and  the 
girls  and  the  “dragoness,”  as  she  is  com- 
monly known  here.havebeen  everywhere. 
Sigourney  Fales  is  most  attentive  to  her, 
and  rumor  says  that  they  will  soon  be- 
come engaged,  if,  indeed,  they  arc  not  en- 
gaged already.  Report  is  also  equally 


busy  with  the  names  of  your  niece  and 
Harold  Redmond.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  see — ’ ” Mrs.  Abernethy  paused.  “We 
must  start  for  the  North  at  once,”  she 
said,  sternly. 

VI. 

How  it  came  about  no  one  ever  ex- 
actly knew;  the  matter  was  as  much 
wrapped  up  in  mystery  as  the  whole  of 
this  strange  affair.  But  before  the  au- 
tumn Ruth’s  engagement  to  Harold  Red- 
mond was  formally  announced.  That 
“ love  conquers  all  things  ” is  an  old  say- 
ing that,  although  not  entitled  to  rank 
perhaps  with  the  brand-new  truths  of 
scientific  investigation,  may  still  find 
some  advocates  and  adherents.  Many 
have  believed  that  it  was  the  steady  per- 
sistence of  love  that  finally  conquered 
Mrs.  Abernethy.  It  is  certain  that  if  it 
was  so,  it  was  no  mean  victory. 

After  a brief  betrothal,  the  wedding 
took  place.  And  one  morning  in  late 
autumn,  when  the  yellow  leaves  brushed 
lightly  across  the  carpet  on  which  the  two 
walked  from  the  church  door — beneath  a 
shower  of  rice  and  blessings,  Ruth  and 
Harold  Redmond  went  out  into  life  to- 
gether man  and  wife. 

“I  owe  it  all  to  you,”  wrote  Rutli  to 
the  “dragoness  ’’from  Algiers,  whither  the 
wTedding  trip  had  taken  her.  “If  you 
had  not  come,  we  would  not  have  seen 
each  other  so  constantly  and  loved  each 
other  so  much.  ...  It  was  very  cruel  and 
very  kind  of  you  to  send  that  great 
dragon  with  the  jewelled  eyes  for  my 
wedding  present.  Gorgeous  as  it  is,  and 
magnificent  as  it  will  look  in  the  centre 
of  the  table  on  state  occasions,  you  must 
know  that  I want  to  forget  that  even  for 
a moment  I ever  thought  of  you  other 
than  as  I do  now — the  dearest,  kindest, 
wusest  being  in  all  the  world.  . . . There  is 
no  one  in  the  universe  like  Harold,  I am 
sure,  and  I know  that  I do  not  deserve 
such  bliss  as  this.  I am  afraid  that  I 
have  been  very  vain  and  thoughtless  and 
selfish.  I must  get  you  to  help  me  to 
improve  myself — to  help  me  not  to  waste 
my  life  as  I have  in  the  past.  . . . You 
must  marry  Sigourney  Fales.  He  loves 
you  passionately,  and  I know  that  you 
like  him  very  much.  I am  sure  that  is 
what  it  must  come  to  at  last.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  nicer,  and  I am  sure 
you  would  be  very,  very  happy.” . . . 
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THE  STRANGE  TALE  OF  A TYPE -WRITER. 

BY  ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 


I HAD  a favorite  type- writer — I will  not 
say  of  whose  manufacture — with  which, 
through  much  use  of  it,  I became  very 
intimate.  That  expression  I use  boldly, 
because  everybody  knows  already  that 
many  among  modern  machines  have  a 
definite  character,  and  that  even  indi- 
vidual character  is  observed  in  those  of 
the  same  sort.  The  engine-driver,  for  ex- 
ample, will  tell  you  that  each  locomotive 
of  a lot  made  to  be  precisely  similar  will 
be  found  to  have,  so  to  speak,  its  own 
temperament  and  manner,  and  that  he  be- 
comes attached  to  his  own  engine  as  to  a 
person. 

So  my  type-writer  became  to  me  indi- 
vidual, and  even  intelligent.  It  had 
moods,  captious  or  sunny,  and  sometimes 
it  seemed  even  humorous.  And  as  for  in- 
telligence, even  before  the  really  wonder- 
ful thing  happened  that  I am  about  to 
relate,  I had  from  time  to  time  a strange 
though  slight  feeling  that  the  machine 
was  acquiring  that  faculty;  that  the  cur- 
rents of  thought  passing  through  it  were 
stimulating  its  powers,  developing  its 
slight  individuality,  and  making  orderly 
its  fitful,  irregular  motions  of  quasi-intel- 
ligence. The  machine,  through  much 
speaking,  seemed  to  be  learning  to  think. 
In  what  I may  call  its  highest  moments, 
it  seemed  to  meet  or  even  to  anticipate 
my  action;  outrunning  the  pressure  of 
my  fingers,  and  recording  sometimes,  as 
I thought  of  its  own  motion,  the  next  fol- 
lowing letter — not  always  the  designed 
one,  but  never,  I believe,  a letter  which, 
taken  with  the  preceding  ones,  failed  to 
spell  correctly  some  word,  though,  per- 
haps, not  the  word  that  I intended. 
These  appearances  I took  for  accident 
compounded  with  idle  whimsies  of  my 
mind,  since  naturally  I did  not  suspect  the 
truth. 

But  at  last,  when  the  type-writer  had 
been  for  a good  period  in  very  hard  use, 
and  had  acted,  I know,  more  than  ever 
as  if  it  had  a daemon  of  its  own,  I was  com- 
pelled to  leave  town  for  a few  days.  On 
my  return,  coming  into  my  house  with 
the  comfortable  feeling  which  possesses 
one  always  on  getting  again  among  his 
own  belongings  after  any  absence,  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  indulgence  of  this  feeling, 
as  I made  my  way  after  a few  min- 


utes toward  my  work-room,  that  at  first 
hindered  me  from  noticing  a slight  click- 
ing sound,  which,  however,  presently  be- 
came clearly  audible.  Upon  entering  the 
first  of  two  rooms,  the  second  of  which 
was  the  work-room,  it  was  plain  to  me 
that  some  person  was  at  work  on  my  be- 
loved type -writer — a vast  impertinence, 
since  the  rule  of  the  house  was  that  no 
hands  but  mine  should  touch  it.  But  my 
vexation  did  not  make  me  incautious.  I 
advanced  across  the  first  room  too  quietly 
to  afford  notice  of  my  approach,  and  look- 
ed through  the  half-open  door  into  the 
interior  apartment.  I know  myself  to  be 
very  steady  in  face  of  danger  — the  pre- 
sence of  anything  to  be  done  or  to  be  avoid- 
ed is  a tonic  to  me — and  I am  as  far  re- 
moved as  most  men  from  craven  fear,  but 
I should  not  like  to  feel  again  the  cold 
sensation  that  came  upon  me  when  I dis- 
covered nobody  in  the  room,  and  nothiug 
peculiar,  save  the  type- writer  working 
diligently  by  itself. 

I should  mention,  before  I go  any  far- 
ther, that  just  before  my  departure  I had 
been  experimenting  with  an  invention  of 
mine  which  is  intended  to  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  stopping  to  change  the  sheets 
of  paper  when  one  has  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  a page.  It  will  be  evident  that  I 
cannot  go  into  particulars  on  this  inven- 
tion, as  I have  not  yet  secured  the  patent, 
and  I might  by  so  doing  lose  the  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  becoming  at  least  a 
United  States  Senator  in  a few  years  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  large  fortune  which 
I shall,  no  doubt,  have  poured  into  my 
hands  when  the  patent  has  been  once  ac- 
quired. Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  be- 
fore being  summoned  away,  I had  ar- 
ranged a number  of  sheets  of  paper  in 
my  type- writer,  all  ready  for  a little  nove- 
lette which  I had  planned  after  the  old 
style  of  fairy  stories,  and  I had  already 
written  the  words,  “Once  upon  a time,” 
when  the  telegram  which  called  me  away 
was  put  into  my  hand.  My  papyro-posi- 
tor,  as  it  is  to  be  called,  was  not  attached 
to  the  machine  when  it  began  to  write,  and 
consequently  the  sheets  had  not  been 
gathered  up  as  they  would  have  been  had 
that  been  the  case,  but  had  dropped  off  as 
they  were  written,  and  were  lying  loosely 
scattered  on  the  floor  and  the  table,  just 
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where  they  had  happened  to  fall  as  they 
had  reeled  off  from  the  type- writer. 

As  I fairly  caught  sight  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room,  I saw  one  of  the 
sheets  gradually  slide  off  from  the  rack 
and  fall  slowly  to  the  table.  I have  no 
idea  for  how  long  a time  I stood,  but  at 
last  another  partly  written  sheet  fluttered 
to  the  floor,  and  the  machine  ceased  its 
motion.  In  time — some  time;  I cannot 
say  how  soon  it  was — I gathered  up  the 
scattered  pages.  They  contained  the  fol- 
lowing matter  of  the  type-writer’s  own 
composing— a sketch,  a story,  a little  fan- 
tasy-one may  name  it  as  he  pleases;  but 
there  is  nothing  mechanical  about  it.  It 
has  little  breaks  here  and  there,  as  though 
for  a moment  the  machine  had  been  out 
of  ordei*  but  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  it 
shows  invention,  constructive  power,  and 
delicate  satire,  with  an  airy  audacity  en- 
tirely charming. 

When  afterward,  with  some  awe,  I re- 
turned to  use  of  the  machine,  I found  in  it 
a distinct  change  of  manner.  No  less  in- 
telligent or  tractable  than  before,  it  was 
more  quiet,  less  impatient.  I have  not 
known  it  once  since  to  outrun  my  own 
motions,  nor  has  it  ever  again  undertaken 
the  task  of  original  production.  I think 
it  is  waiting  to  see  its  matter  in  print,  and 
when  that  occurs,  I shall  look  with  keen 
expectation  for  another  effort  at  composi- 
tion, and  shall  give  days  and  nights  to 
watching  for  this.  What  now  is  trou- 
bling me  is  the  question  how,  if  the  type- 
writer should  produce  perhaps  a master- 
piece of  literature,  could  it  get  copyright, 
even  in  America  ? 

Here  is  the  story  which  I found  on  the 
paper: 

“A  TYPE- WRITER  FANTASY. 

“Once  upon  a time  there  lived  in  a 
little  house  on  the  edge  of  a thick  wood 
an  old  woman  who  never  had  read  any 
of  Balzac’s  novels.  It  was  not  because 
she  had  not  learned  to  read,  for  when  she 
was  young  she  had  gone  for  five  weeks  to 
the  public  schools  of  New  York;  and 
that  time,  as  everybody  knows,  is  quite 
enough  to  gain  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
since  the  schools  are,  as  one  may  say,  ab- 
solutely perfect,  so  that  even  the  children 
who  try  not  to  learn  are  really  compelled 
to  absorb  knowledge  through  the  atmos- 
phere which  has  been  successively  dif- 
fused through  all  of  them  by  the  high 
character  of  the  Boards  of  Edcation.  I 


should  have  said  4 Education,’  but  such 
a trivial  mistake  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  main  reason  why  this  old  woman 
never  had  read  Balzac's  novels  was,  to 
tell  the  truth,  because  there  were  abso- 
lutely none  in  the  country  in  which  her 
house  was  situated.  And  the  reason  for 
this  strange  fact,  which  nevertheless 
was  a fact,  was  that  in  the  said  coun- 
try there  was  a high  protective  tariff, 
so  high  as  to  be  really  prohibitory. 
And  the  highest  duty  of  all  in  this  tariff 
was,  strange  to  say,  on  French  novels. 
But  this  old  woman  had  a cousin  on  her 
mother’s  side  who  had  been  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  although  he  could  not 
remember  whether  it  had  been  in  France 
or  Germany  that  he  had  read  Balzac,  yet 
he  was  sure  that  it  was  in  one  of  the  two. 
The  reason  why  he  could  not  be  sure  was 
because  he  spoke  and  read  both  these  lan- 
guages perfectly,  so  that  he  never  knew 
which  he  was  reading  or  speaking.  This 
is  one  danger  in  learning  any  language 
perfectly,  even  your  own;  and  though 
this  last  remark  may  seem  absurd,  it  real- 
ly is  not  so.  If  we  only  reflect  a moment, 
we  shall  readily  see  that  the  more  diffi- 
culty any  one  has  in  saying  anything 
the  less  likely  is  he  to  forget  what  he  has 
said.  This  is  why  all  good  teachers  al- 
ways insist  upon  having  a child  hunt  for 
the  places  mentioned  in  his  geography. 

41  Though  the  young  man  could  not  re- 
member, as  I have  said,  whether  he  had 
read  Balzac’s  stories  in  French  or  in  Ger- 
man,yet  he  had  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  them;  so  profoundly,  in  fact,  that  he 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  after  his  arrival 
at  his  cousin’s  house,  and  as  the  old  wo- 
man was  very  anxious  to  make  herself 
agreeable,  being  naturally  of  a kind  dispo- 
sition, she  became  convinced  that  if  she 
was  to  maintain  any  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion she  must  know  something  about  the 
famous  French  writer.  But  how  to  find 
out,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  country  to 
go  in  order  to  purchase  the  books?  That 
was  the  great  question.  However,  she 
considered  that  a man  is  more  likely  to 
dream  in  the  language  that  he  knows 
best,  so  she  went  to  the  police  station  and 
hired  a policeman  for  a year.  She  did 
this  because  she  knew  that  it  is  always 
dangerous  to  generalize  too  hastily,  as 
men  generally  do,  and  that  she  should 
therefore  be  obliged  to  have  reports  from 
a large  number  of  dreams.  Moreover,  her 
cousin  being  a thoroughly  healthy  man, 
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and  having  no  business,  might  not  dream 
every  night;  and  besides,  she  found  she 
could  get  a policeman  much  cheaper  by 
the  year  than  by  the  day.  (This  is  the 
reason  why  Tammany  keeps  the  New 
York  policemen  in  its  pay  all  the  year 
round.) 

“The  experiment  began,  and  every  night 
the  constant  policeman  sat  patiently  at  the 
bedside  of  the  unconscious  man,  watching 
for  his  slightest  utterance.  At  his  side 
he  had  pen  and  paper,  and  every  syllable 
was  carefully  taken  down.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  all  the  utterances  were  care- 
fully examined,  but  when  they  came  to 
make  out  the  required  statistics,  they  could 
find  nothing  but  English  words,  and  even 
those  were  much  confused  and  broken,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  send  to  New 
York  for  the  services  of  one  of  the  public- 
school  teachers  there,  who  was  accustomed 
to  making  sense  out  of  nonsense,  and  to 
calculating  percentages,  in  order  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  experiment. 

“The  teacher  came,  and  for  the  space 
of  about  five  weeks  spent  her  entire  time 
tabulating  and  calculating.  At  the  close 
of  her  investigations  she  announced  it  as 
the  profound  conviction  of  her  mind,  forti- 
fied by  a long  experience  in  the  schools, 
that  under  the  supposition  that  the  gentle- 
man had  spoken  in  German  and  French 
instead  of  in  English,  as  he  had,  he  would 
have  used  fifty  per  cent,  of  German  words 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  French  words.  She 
had  gone  through  this  difficult  calculation 
because  the  old  woman  had  especially  de- 
sired her  not  to  leave  out  of  consideration 
any  passible  element  which  might,  under 
any  circumstances,  affect  the  outcome. 
There  was  naturally  a little  disappoint- 
ment at  this  somewhat  ambiguous  result, 
and  disappointment  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  house  where  the  experiment 
had  taken  place,  for  by  this  time  the  whole 
village  on  the  edge  of  which  was  the 
above-mentioned  thick  wood  had  become 
interested  in  the  solution  of  the  question, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  had  become 
necessary  to  engage  the  services  of  an  ad- 
ditional person  to  write  off  a bulletin  ev- 
ery hour  as  the  calculation  of  the  per- 
centages progressed,  in  order  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  of  the  village  combined 
together  and  sent  to  the  neighboring  city 
for  the  best  electrician  then  known,  and 
had  him  construct  a telegraph  line  from 
the  old  woman’s  house  to  their  homes  in 
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the  village.  In  this  way  they  kept  them- 
selves informed  at  every  minute  just 
how  the  calculations  stood.  Those  who 
could  not  afford  such  a luxury  used  to  send 
a special  messenger  at  a given  time,  when 
they  were  sure  to  find  a bulletin  hung  up 
on  the  door  of  the  house,  for  the  rings  at 
the  bell  became  so  incessant  that  the  whole 
time  of  the  old  woman’s  servants  was  oc- 
cupied in  going  to  the  door  to  answer  in- 
quiries. After  the  bulletin  became  an 
institution,  things  grew  a little  better. 
The  old  woman  employed  a small  boy 
whose  whole  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of 
the  bulletin-board  and  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  those  who  came  to  the  door,  and 
so  the  servants  could  go  on  with  their 
work. 

“ Now,  however,  it  had  become  evident 
that,  if  she  was  to  find  out  about  Balzac, 
she  must  employ  some  other  way.  She 
turned  it  over  and  over  in  her  head,  for 
the  difficulties  she  had  encountered  had 
by  no  means  diminished  her  desire  to  read 
the  famous  writer  about  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much.  At  last  she  said,  ‘ I will 
go  and  find  out  for  myself.’  So  she  went 
to  the  city  to  buy  a steamer  ticket;  but 
when  she  was  obliged  to  tell  the  ticket 
agent  her  destination,  she  was  not  at  all 
able  to  say  where  it  was  that  she  wanted 
to  go.  The  ticket  agent  was  polite  but 
firm,  so,  in  despair,  at  last  the  old  lady  ex- 
claimed, ‘I  will  take  a ticket  for  both 
countries,  and  settle  the  matter  that  way.’ 
At  this  happy  solution  of  the  difficulty 
the  agent  beamed  with  satisfaction,  and 
the  old  lady  went  home  in  comparatively 
a comfortable  frame  of  mind.  When  she 
came  to  get  ready  for  the  voyage,  she  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  she  was  to  go  on  two 
steamers  at  once;  or  if  not,  how  she  was 
to  decide.  The  whole  matter  seemed  to 
be  still  involved  in  difficulties,  and  she 
began  almost  to  wish  that  her  mother  had 
never  been  born  at  all,  because  then  she 
never  should  have  had  a cousin  on  her 
side,  and  never  should  have  heard  of  Bal- 
zac. But  this  thought  seeming  somewhat 
impious,  she  banished  it  from  her  mind, 
and  confined  herself  to  the  milder  wish 
that  her  cousin  had  gone  to  visit  some 
other  relative  than  herself.  That  did  not 
seem  so  wrong. 

“ But  as  the  interest  on  the  two  tickets 
she  had  bought  kept  mounting  up,  she  de- 
cided that  she  must  do  something;  so  she 
went  to  see  the  agents  of  the  two  steam- 
ship lines,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  indu- 
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cing  them  to  start  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  hour. 

‘‘The  day  came  at  last,  and  the  two 
steamers  swung  out  from  their  berths. 
The  pier  was  black  with  people,  among 
whom  were  all  the  newspaper  reporters 
of  the  neighboring  city,  and  many  from 
other  places  in  the  country,  who  looked 
on  with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  ad- 
miration, as  the  ponderous  vessels  slow- 
ly went  on  their  way,  bearing  between 
them,  suspended  in  a rude  but  strong 
steel  hammock,  the  woman  to  whose  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  persistence,  and  in- 
domitable courage  the  whole  idea  was 
due.  It  was  feared  by  some  of  those  who 
are  always  ready  to  raise  objections  to 
any  scheme,  however  desirable,  that  some 
difficulty  might  arise  at  the  opening  of 
the  English  Channel,  where  it  would  be- 
come necessary,  according  to  the  usual 
order,  for  the  two  vessels  to  separate;  but 
by  this  time  the  community  had  acquired 
such  abounding  faith  in  the  ingenuity  of 
the  old  woman,  and  such  admiration  for 
her  pluck,  that  they  waited,  not  without 
doubt  certainly,  but  without  any  real 
fear,  the  outcome  of  the  arrangements 
which  they  were  sure  she  would  be  able 
to  make  when  the  proper  time  should 
come.  One  result  of  the  plans  already 
carried  out  was  that  the  old  woman  did 
not  suffer  at  all  from  sea-sickness,  for  it 
was  found,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  passengers,  that  the  motion  of  one 
vessel  completely  neutralized  the  motion 
of  the  other ; so  that  while  the  other  pas- 
sengers suffered  much  from  the  tossing 
of  the  sea,  which  was  unusually  rough 
for  that  time  of  year,  the  indomitable  old 
woman  voyaged  in  the  most  perfect  calm. 
At  this  sight  many  of  the  more  wealthy 
of  them,  who  were  also  some  of  the  more 
sea  sick,  ventured  to  ask  if  she  would  not 
rent  a few  feet  of  her  hammock  to  them, 
and  as  the  old  woman  had  more  room 
than  she  absolutely  needed  for  herself, 
except  at  meal-times,  she  gladly  acceded 
to  their  request,  and  by  that  means  gain- 
ed more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
penses of  her  voyage,  laying  up  sufficient 
at  the  same  time  to  purchase  a complete 
edition  of  Balzac’s  works.  There  was 
one  little  difficulty  here,  because  she  was 
not  sure  whether  to  lay  up  this  money 
in  napoleons  or  in  gulden.  But  she 
finally  decided  to  wait  till  she  arrived  at 
her  destination  before  doing  this,  because, 
as  she  remarked  to  one  of  her  tenants, 


‘ You  see,  I don’t  really  know  positively 
where  I am  going.’ 

44  As  the  ships  approached  the  English 
Channel,  expectation  deepened  into  a 
state  of  feverish  anxiety,  and  the  steward 
found  that  the  passengers  did  not  eat  so 
much  as  formerly.  But  they  might  have 
saved  themselves  any  trouble,  and  the  old 
lady  had  been  quite  right  in  waiting  to 
change  her  extra  money,  for  just  as  they 
sighted  the  Scilly  Islands  they  perceived 
a large  vessel  bearing  down  upon  them. 
The  flag  that  she  carried  was  unknown  to 
the  captain,  who  therefore  regarded  her 
with  considerable  anxiety.  It  represent- 
ed, as  well  as  they  could  make  it  out,  a 
large  eagle,  hovering  in  a ground  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  was  of  enormous  size. 
The  captain  ran  up  a signal  of  distress, 
which  was  soon  answered  by  the  strange 
vessel’s  coming  alongside.  The  excite- 
ment was  at  its  highest  pitch  when  an 
officer,  dressed  in  a uniform  like  the  flag, 
leaped  from  one  deck  to  the  other,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  captain’s  state-room. 
Here  he  remained  for  but  a short  time, 
when  both  officers  relieved  all  anxiety  by 
returning  with  smiling  faces,  smoking 
amicably  one  cigar,  which  was  lighted  at 
the  middle. 

“ After  a short  pause,  full  of  an  uncer- 
tain joy  on  the  part  of  the  passengers,  the 
captain  announced  that  France  had  been 
so  impressed  with  the  character  of  the 
young  German  Emperor  that  she  had 
thought  herself  probably  safer  under  his 
rule  than  under  that  of  any  Frenchman. 
She  had  accordingly  made  an  offer  of 
herself  to  the  Germans,  who  had  joyfully 
accepted  the  offer,  and  the  two  countries 
were  formally  united  under  the  name  of 
4 The  Franco-German  Republic.’  Every- 
body was  pleased  at  this  news,  especially 
the  old  lady,  all  of  whose  difficulties  had 
thus  been  happily  removed,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  whose  course  in  not  changing 
sooner  her  spare  cash  was  now  fully 
manifest.  Of  course,  as  the  two  countries 
had  become  finally  one,  it  made  no  prac- 
tical difference  to  her  whether  Balzac  had 
written  in  French  or  German,  especially 
as  now  she  happened  to  remember  that 
she  could  read  neither  language.  She  re- 
turned safely  home  in  the  next  steamer, 
much  improved  by  her  trip,  and  a full  ac- 
count of  the  whole  affair  was  printed  in  a 
large  octavo  volume,  which  appropriately 
bore  for  its  motto,  4 Always  read  an  author 
in  his  own  language.’” 
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Ruksuiu  earn  paigtn 

axitl  the  dream  of  the 
vouqufiM  of 
On  Wtf  d wu  bad 

laguig  tim  big  house  aod  dancing  a frantic  not  lit*  whole,  exfeteu^e  bc<Ht  '■it 
fandango  On  the  shorr..  dream  of  Uorte-  and  'mou.nlBh\&  Vii\\  *■•>!>- 

All  Briber  BatiuBetN  cnteeUumctiB,  qui&t  Uit?; 

with.  the  departure  of  txilfints  and  of  au  island  live  thousand.  leagues  from 
constables,  returned  tp  the  sweet;  spohta-  FiWft?  ’ fLU$\Mu\y  he  didnT 
tivtfy  pi  nature,  the  |prd|r^k^mtu^a 

Pascal  on  .even  thought  he  recognised,  view,  was  li  is  superior:  hm  ht  at  least 
in  the  maze  of  ffic  dapCe,  the  graceful  sil-  bad  net  shed  blood  on  such  a seafe  nor 
Imuette  of  Li&iriki;  but  of  tfiia  fie  was  caused  such  terror  rA  mankind, 
no?  quite  sure.  Mean  while  the  island  disappeared  in 

Leaning  on  the  bulwarks,  the  hero  of  the  distance  ami  Tvmarm,  still  with  }ris 
Tarascoh  looked  at  it  all  in  perfect  calm;  s?lbow  on  the  bulWarksk  eontmueii  t<>  pfaj 
Tin*  resemblance  of  his  fate  to  Napoleon's  to  the  gallery  —to  the  sailors,  who  were  i*e- 
kad  given  . him  a kind  of  alabaster  alii-  moving  the  cinders  scatter*  «l  oh  the  do;1. 

to  the  officers  of  the  watch,  whovh&d 
: ATjtisA  ^shmhianeg  Was.  often  ui  his  drawn  nearer. 

m inti /fa*  idteii  recurred  to  it.  At  last,  as  Pim*a loo  began  to  h<* . >- 

1 Yt%,? ‘.lie.  said  to  his  little  Las- ‘Gases,.  iiufogh,  he  asked  1m  ‘th 

t#  the^e  stnynge  coomnmb ies  kehveen  go, forward  ami  nangle  with  the  Turasem 
io'.’’  • Ldo:\  ihv  great  Emperor,  }»e  whs  m;re,  y horn  they  peec*eive<h  Mi  a few 
fond  M f^r^nlatefohgof  platforms  and  F Hght$ifj3*|  groups,  iii  the  rtiiih  amoved 
roniptmu,.  vKiy  nd udli&i  it  14m i v f rax ik  1 yi  f rdrn  iheni  1 vr  the,  length  of  the  ship.  !t lw 
x"l  £%  jtrw;  I am  wijfre^ed  by  * titan  prtstemlat}  hfe  ^riisbwl^  team 

ie^tiier^  o<er hiotr^hes  hr  the  noise,  and  what  bh>  v were  saving  ah6nf.tliAV.Gov 
glider  of  ore: if.  rHvmwt  of  armies,  and.  errjor;-  hid Ahis -ml  hope.  wus  i.«>  catch  a 
hi;  him-  1 inive.  been  perhaps  Uni  food  ; glimpse-  of  his  dear  CMwinde,  ami  1m?  a bn* 
of  glory  ^ ’ ;;>/•’  ;\  to  drop  into  her  ear  a,  few  words  of  vn 

Ho  Sf^iteoUj  foo,  hyr  Uie l 

uHl'.  ,\:  • ; Au  hpnr  Jatmy  Wfohi  ;jVe  iftpWe ^ back,  he 

bud  cropped  op  even  >o  Jilt  hi  ibiugs.  fomid  T;Vih»rin  sfreiclmd  on  the  ctmch  in 

Hi.iHi  the  tuvfe  for  f.wee?  ibshes.  lie  liie.  iiixle  snloom  nirisig  hWowlf  in  Ins 
»'  *>;  . ' : ve  .Kline'  <if  h'.  hie.her-  nnut-  i.lvewers.  «ptir«‘  :i%  if  lie  bad  been  tp  hoiPe 

X'^icCkS^^f^ : Tiira^inb  ih  life  Hitifc  "toise-  oil  thy 
M.-m-jot  li*e.  hitr^!.s'  of  .:juy^v  nori?)b:  ;ujd  Long  Walk  •«',  bile  he  ft liislttMi  & pipe,  .a.nd 
•s.^nr! / ^ * ..'s  /:  . ;v  / •'  '''^' Nipped  a deiiphjiii^  shf^ry-i^bhlyr,  ’ W 

. ; ; . “ - * . :yi-Vrib^‘  'ii  fc  --VfiS;.;  W t*i  a leash  npe 

\-j  {‘;«i.en'.ie  . .*.  Ijtii  i Vt\\A  thcopKirtvi  ^.i».h  'n.wo  be  honored  ' AVrU,  and  \vh:o  d*. 

» i . . Ibr.di  ,o.i;  reureo'wv.  i.bv^'  -yon  \\u<\  t.hosi'  L/Oe»d  • pi-ople.  >^>-  about 

lop  Mr^M'£-r‘'  ' \V  ‘e  u 'v  Hr’  ’"b-  O ^ : \ . \ 

Ando.  Me  :iii!'-e10;-^dp-.i::vMiCMV''M,  .ib>hC:do?«.  ♦•Ot.ddidi  U'Din  a!  frOi.it  liHii 

• liroi^r^ ty y .-'Hisu ' ttWiv  'Wvtp 
th e’ y> d f . ht  a f 1 i A*  M1LV  A ' , .:,:"m.  '•  * ",  ^ 

ne.-ui  ’A  rvn,p,.M  bv.,<  vye.eur  ;.n  •:,,  • ; . d e .Uuddb.'d  o^-Mher  bi*tueen  the  forward 
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ou  expect  me  to* 


pal  m isfortu  ties.  ’ " Tfitr Tam^uw -tho deaiOiluGmnn v'r 

Bitt  Tartaian  shrug^iHi  kb  shoulders.  . " Crncky.,  what fraud : ' 

/ ■ Bah ! that  will  all  evaporate t he  ii rst  time  But,,  after:  uiL  the  thip£  not  impos 
the. st m comes  oat/'  sible,  Tim  TuoiooptutijiAw  n.ij/ht  |:;tw- 

He  knew  his  people,  wu  may  well  be-  been  wm/ked  tJiwTa'k^joe,  yopeil 

to  the rdeda.mitriii; have  been  wadexi  ^vav 
‘ T don't  mean  they  rer4ly  to  do  by  a gr^t  hW 
:myflnoj>  bad.  7 rejoined  i Vmnlo.U;  <f  But  At  this- moment.  a.  shv-vavd  .brought  iii& 
ihey  urn  Uufcl  ^iVottirsdfel  of  yytcy  the  hi  1 );  faj^e,,  and  mo- 

4i  O^teeaufed*  ineubs  later  Tartei*i!»,  iu  the  best  of  ho- 

How  i*  that  omry  found  bnrnscft  at  table  vVUh 

Tm$i  s&itJtrw  hat  disturb^! - by',  .-'lon  h^tove.  ehanti^j?hi"  din- 

t!«e  meiHam  of  abb  uaimu  Past'aloii  a dinner  -consisting  of  cert  am-  sphm- 

fOtptained  tUi  hint 

$ Wt  Cosi?eeahJeT  ._ 
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fog- — the  wvatker  turned  fine 
The  ship  pursued  her mum-i >*uk  • ^ 

M?  & brigbi  xfrfi  **k\\  tin 

.<*te.u  f! ,t4»rr  *dfy  ;<?&  ikri  i^4fy  1 

bresUcfctsf  T^rtachi  •;; 
bfotyyvb  anti  ^ -•■’'■  -T 

-ivr  kis  . • 

pli^;y’i!i!tiB/  .same.  •£& . 
pjeytfv  on  j:Uo  denic, 

:<•  <-'•!.  vor<«*  with  -'  //.-h  y 

his  liith;  L.u.>  raises. 

Here  *vu*  ^ti)l  an- 
other point  of  r**- 
snkvh?5Uk't\  H(mJ 
iom  Xapokrhi  on  the  A-- 

nyidA'fh' n<{  hjs  favor  >.  . 

rifer.  i ke  can  iM>fi  oil  yvl  t t»wk  h 
used  t <>  ttetnvk'kd  which  * ',nm~ 
to  W calk4*!  tiie  Enne-rm  • 
gun  ? Hmt  thy.  great  lkVr>x^ 
whig!*  thkr iftC*dvht irAonjJy 

vhV,  in4»'  \-lVu't<> 
may.  be  s->;  hut  the  far 
i&h  Ihini  in . our  eves  'Wi  krv  Xu >n 


THE  n%PXY  EXAMINES  TART  A BIN  A HAXD. 

Unhktngof  iwrlf^n  he  .came*  to  sirby  the 
heart  1 j of  the  Persians  * Huuumiiy  is  so 
old  that  \Ve  ore  always  treading  i a ^some- 
body **  fe«>{:sO'p:s.  As  a matter  «f«t  fart  the 
anecdotes  furni*3i*il  hr  Tartar  in  to  bi?  Jit- 
tie  Lay  Lack^unJ 

.’bis • career,  had  but  totjyt 
what  *iV  .kikovii  of  Kf*j>pteofcr , fend  • ;$0&'  •' 
»phte  persmWl  to  himself  -~-  TarthW*  of 
Tkmseoru  ;.  : ' • ;;-;!rVm ,;••  ; V 


in  ti) is  retro^ei : bi$  precocious 
fruiWi.  the  u? ay  £hi«i:--$j$  tpnle  •.*,- iittlte  %ty ;/ 
Vie  Iwnhhtf  d •■  tke  k>ve  of  wins  stud  of  the 
Iriyi^  itf  tfw«  very  snifeli  i>t  yvtnkl 
beam.  Tiu'h  mov*  i n Iiis  rasiiest  prAnk^, 
liis  Luto  ^ood  s^Ji^p  m\\  uc-ver  ioi^ikyo 
imn„  ^ sarin  umor  voice  saying  to  him.: 
^Ihui  you  %{<  homo  emiy.  .MiiHi.you 
drm’f  hvfee  coki.^  V • 'v 

He  yattm  ike  deck  in  the  pleksHnt  sop-.; 
aTi4>  gr«PiO  roekujg-ckAir,  w iib 
>toik  h:s  ops  uint  hi-  oyes  lion  vrnu 
iAnoooi-u  s.  v’hilr-  iu  the  otiiCr  end  af  hrk- 
:>lhp  }>ei*n»x(;  out  ♦h»*  cuptix^S  heet.U  Of  the 
Tt»nk>eoiiiau5.  He  smnkion^ 
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MTJi3 wmu ski n*.  playvil  uve'r  1 lie  Ang h*  • Indi;m,  in  ’ her  extension- 

sonry.  touched  tlm-. gwiii itwjfofe ’ m lU  fifa*  ■ efeir.  a«  drooping  ii%-  •&■■■  picked  flower, 
It  vv;i  . V.  ftot  l ivmem nor,  fbci.  & boMb:  s^d  ended  *ip  in  i irv  I:m:<\s  it/  W«5^  w&ruL 

jfclNOHwim  ih$t  I hrici  pu}  ?<‘  ron(  in  i)r>  whvu  .life  Vf^iv  ?£|||  -Mid 

'river'  began  let  boil  if  it  wtffi-  on  a,  her  ^nn>Vihfy$  fitrih 

stove.;  • The  gypsiu*  had  mitpu  w\\y*r  m in  her  dieek.  as  del '•<*  fa in t jdiudo 

liny  vsharfe  of  a ;^1M^P- , ^Tbon  uwafch  of  - 

tifc&T  -hem,  a mgged  old  cram’  O.m  ':  A¥heu  her  husband,  the  V>minmd<<ty* 

to  uVmrd  ‘ .staled  • '^iF  -'ll tKtscfii ' 

ist  toy  baud  tA  tell  my  sauk  rt  tigfer  ami  ibo  cold  aye  of  f*  jadbihcutne 

1 Some  day  you'll  ^ a king?  For  a fou£  to  it  w».^  time  to  go  dtwu,  .she  $ujjp}y. 
time  &iher\v&i*d  I attached  no  importance  caiod,  "No.  ua.  not  ye!  ; qioltyf-tr 
to  tlkfo  yfroph&Q''/  1.  had  <j u i t e iorg^tte  n ji  toward  Tim  great  Tar^cohmn, 

it.  ,b.f>>v  io  ($pf>  it  hm  mnm  ime  !**  vyho.  &$  you  may-  feuppme/hiul  rust  failed 

rfhen.  after  .*  saoinefti*  silence.  he  kUI  to  remark  h*>r,  r&i.smg-.itte  voice  for'  her 
od : ‘ ‘ You  I drop  tli>>5e  mmiriise* mfte&  ' ItCimhb  bud  gt riV>^  an ot lie r 11 ourish  to  his 
hclterskellev  juA  &$  tli^y  come  t 

I think  th^y  ojay  he  ueeCpl 

to  you  for  t 

Pa^ioti  drcvok  in  hi* 

]i  ero  ? wo/ds,  but  he  not 
tlv^Opi y 0110 id driu k them . 
i$U\f  ..&  dosen  yotiog  mid- 
elViimuUh'  collected  round 
5?^rii*rirtv  Ji^tenoit  open- 
i?rif>Utlh><l  td  hi^  stories. 

.fatvfralin..tU^i;jfit  stretch- 

upon  & )<amboo  coue}i, 

& young  n lurried  womaiK 
the  Cornmodoce^  lady^  lb- 
tuned  ru>  iveP  * Qt  Anglpr 
Indifttt  stock  (C'klcnthv  vvto 
licr  hbruel,  xnu.t?.h  <vut  of  $l\ 
hHaitln  nud  travcliiag  t<>  V 
m*oyer  lh  her  pallor 
— ai  Viky  th*ci  pelaJ 

Of;  gn^it 

' iiiufck .uy :0p£]i% ver  ; 
proton nd:  guvn  in4r 

hir  '. 

' the;.\V^;;A;gv^it  in 

a i^d  iurt^h  ijnhhtd  h^r 

W& ved : a big 

Imiltyf:  t&ti. . . ’.  'i%$  I)eide- 

tnpi^ til  p>  site 

i-{> i jr«^' iii  the  eloqu 
<*^}  .f jf  jfjhyl  }ih: 

Prji^hLhui,  very  set 

with  snah  hn  audumc^v  ^hb>V 
drttw  5t'm>  mi  vn  Wik  of  hW  ih 
his  iWB)  t of  the  J upgf  rau . »h 

raltfe  o.f;l%arnp^rVgb,u6^ 

.t»rhi,  ^tj>unding;  l<it  t^itv  h"^ 
fthMi.  -his 

filii.5  p tcTUl^  ‘ iw^Cv,  Vtl 

pi*es^t  Vfe  iun  hu  b h *$  ? 

' ever  |ifc:-sahh  Upd'.by 

•hiaJ^unVrp^t^rhiir,  -t  V*" 


TpE  Cbr^MoraUiSlV  wnry. 
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Thy  ftire$uni£$  ffthaify?  vitas  from  two 
hiuvdml  and  llfty  Xo t ti ri<S yards* 
a ;#8j,  ww.'  dmu£.  rpmtg 

and  fWl!ih£  with  the  j*ea,  whose-  pervor^e 
Tinji|ilal»oii5?  30^4^  it  ceryddficult  t<>  hjt 
hifth:  - V/..  . ■ '»%•!  "'  \ . v : -/  ' ‘ 

So;  tzkm,oV  tvh  'spit  _ .tM. 

sailidta  Jit  aiuuiuiiewi  Tiife  ^ 

suit,  or- mllioj*  the  absence1  of  ‘result,  as 
the  amnm]  had  not  m been  touched. 
He  continued  to  piny  upon  the  surface, 
while  every  one' watched,  even  the  pqor 
Tani&cotitanH  shivering  iu  the  farefwsdih 
ilrencheil.  soaked,  far  n roiv  W|k^ed  ir| 
wind  tUid  wrat licit  than  those  whxt 

qoiMtfml  &tt> ' V ’ ;•'•.•  - U‘; ■ 

rieav  t im  yfanighdieers  who 
Wrc  trying  their  *iitjl.  Tartarm  pro- 
yO-unced  on  the  different  shots  ‘ 4 Too  fax* l 
.Ti\o  short  f*  V 

‘ jf  yrju  wer^yto. 

try  .!”•  bleat  oil  iytsr#ion. 

Immediately,  with  a quick  rmuig  tm 
pnlwt  onh  of  the  qudsfaipttieo  turned'  to 
TarUmi). 

'k  Would  your  Excellency  like  a bhul  '* 
He  offered  ht»  rifhvahd  the  way:  Tartar 
rin  look  the  weapon.  Weighed  it.  and  shorn- 
deved.it.  .was  something  hv«o*\  as  well  as 
the  way  Piifecalou  stekecl,  blushing,  yet 


T AJIT  \ KIN  FIftfcX  i;i*0\  frlTE  WBA.tK 


ocean  seemed  t o 


K Gntyky  ■ -/o  hut  are-  they'  saying  >"•*  ask 
*<PTai'p-ii;jU  | urevnir  pat- 

dyh ,;  $&Ms:  mvh  y iroin  yiithddhp 
. thy  • i ■ t hyy  mtnw  mhk 

whhy tv  the  green  lit  1 low??,  byr 
virirr  >cii  k-  '.  fai  l iit-r  <.  himem  *'  head,.- 
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in  trie  groat  tiu.§  atlil  curronw*  luntbinig  A X)»iurt/r  at  the  *CV^m n » t-iVt i t.*  ukrirW 
ajjd  shining,  stuck  all  over  wjth  smoked  '&rep  <>;  iw«»  of  tie*  ^Tivmd  keel.-  . l,.tr $^80. 
and  shell*,  outliving  typhoon  and  the  ttefiniiiuu  of  l !t«-  Tai la  §igh$ 

evdone.  myoy r s,ek  nor  sorry.  Mi.testvuct-  ^ bibraliar.  Tin*  A iU'uVnvr  IVmmiuo 

iblc.  m -Short c and  now  her  firs t,  her  only  They  had  been  .sailing  for  h m?ek\  mid 

wound,  had  bee  11  indicted  by  Tartan  n of  were  apin/dnebing  the  fray  ran  t shorn?  of 
Taraseom  India,  under  rhe , same  clear  and  cretany 

ti;»  t -skjr;  lf£i$  TarUtf 

Thy  #N*At  -g&sh.  stared  \hem  ylt  rid  U flrilt 

<&i  lh£'  po*3r  >>n  a t\ be ot  figftf;  #rjd  lights  hn 

forciKS-ni  way  ihvjTitr  in  ms  cabin-,  in  linen  pH  Ufa 

One  of  the  Tmtlshij>men  cried : 'M  say.  jmmfy,  ib*:  xlefcr'- old  head  dnm  .up  'in  libs 
lotdc  thcrcc ‘fotni  tenant  Swift-:  What  ex*  spotted  haml&n n a ; kn oiled  \ ike  Hie  j^aem 
rrnordioarY beast bm  that  be?^  fid  e&rs  oT  a riiTiunant. 

M That  (iiai^vVbe^.t:;' i)s  ,'  the  Ta-  Sdddyn3j  t^^ahin  tdfijbledf  xiiWiliti 

rasqrie.  young  man.,'-  said  Tartoriu,  sob  room. 

emnly.  '‘The  great  micestres*.  the  veil-  * Kh  p What  )*.  it  { W hulls  the  fu it- 
erated grand uittilmr,  of  every  good  Taras-  ter . ■?'  the  ^reat  amh  broke  oti  t,  pu Uing  olf 
cotiiau.  ‘ This  B&mUuna,  which  lie  was  not  bond  of 

exliibiiJog- 

well  lie  might,  to  learn  that the  rpiamt  ilI  th-Th-thubk  she*  done  ttifiV* an- 
monster  wus  rekU^d  hy  Me*  of  blood  to  s we  re  d Pascal  ou,  oat  of  breath  rmnidi  ug 
the  simrigd,  s warthy^  Oiusbfchioed  tribe  his  ey£$4ftd  fttarnincrriOg  ruon?  than  eviek 
they  had  picked:  b p & *$&*'•  r ho dony  fori  The-  Tar^tde  r 

art  is li?. ml.  Devil  iafcr  tier,  i know  it  too  weir  *’ 

Tariayiti  hiial  vx^ov^jped.  h'PljtW^'  &$d  said  PaseAloii,  behx\v  hik 

re5pectfbi*;ittti  ..  fcfte  voneraietl  graptlmrb  breath : "l  speak  of  Ui f 
ther  ^yas  already  fart  tutnhlirig;  tlirougl)  tely.,r  , yv*  , 

the  wide  Sw<dl  of  tliie  Pacific.  Tuerc  ^hc  'Mercy  on  us!  poor  Idite  thing-  >iu 
litas!  wander  stiljv  ati . •;' '•' ? ' .WJbuit  ihiuk 

wiiif.  nieniioDcd  hevc  and  .there.,  from  time  For  ail  answer  Pascal  «m  held.  db»  pjjif 
to  timev^  jii  travy  ■' ■■  ■ edgwv^d  card,  notliing  thbiV 

gantic  'polypus,  7iovv  as  a huge  :■**;>.  <cr  i\i\  in vitati‘>n  n>  dinner  thatycry  evcnoig 
ped t , aVid  ihe  t^iai ^tiuklof Wil liam  and  liddy 

sfupctnclou  of  vdcderN.  .WUfin.tn  Thud  .g^urt,  an  ixivitatkm  no 

As  long-  as  she  y itlori  sbyh't; Tar-  cbnUiig  his  Bv  efs  v s ^.ec^Tary. 
tari  n , .fotUywed:  h eri:  -m  &i'f dnipj^  ’ 5vU h : hte  P'fHb  t ohl  — 1 wc?fn4^  wodte  u '?* . 

eyes;  anebovdy  y bee ';br  beeauv . ot*  last  a Tarktriyi  emu;  for  v^ulrhtly  l}d#  itivita- 
iittie  bJack  sped  on  tticAviifio  surge  %%  the  nomvnbsf  havc  proceeded  front  her  lady- 
ship Tie-  idea  could  iielltnv*:  been 
the  it  j-humlV  -h*>  didn’t  «ksii  in 
,*uch  dejieatc  atP-Jitirms.  fMl.e.o  ■ 
C*  ;'ilyht  I to  tiCfaypt;  •fioesn  l i.ny 

Pu-ca In,,.  wi;«f  had  eiiajHer  4l;.;l 
^'■'  . b;vn  i i»e.^  *»o  t he 

Only  the  Fmpe^or  nsvd  to  retire 
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0m  fif  tilvtr  Vjg’c**- 
&h  h i ir  y pfA 

'©'Oft  i&*9+; 
2***fi5  **fK*  k fi j Kct* 
ed  wnh  blt^tiL  .txtii 
mft  'ri^nflftnscl  ntorv 
humau  “by  & jfiCt* h 

aiiui  > 

Tm>  h&\  tii*£  the 
toast  etfbct  oh  Trto- 
t*mjn:  it  W&5  to^SY: 
to  sife  he  yPtjfA  lift'd 
to  e rea  UJ  t^r  of  life 
Hv*  iiiikc  d 
to  Lady  \V i f tjhih 

ito  <j  hotted  aod  jl^vs* 

? toihurtj.  while  )ii<  >‘\i.ivtoy  u;atie 

iUt  Ui  her  sympathy  fov-  t)/*? 

hero.  tookine  a*  him  jfc-.it I » such  orl^jyff  e*  r 
exu^or.hiiarv  oih-  that  seamed  at 
ovioe  to  laugh and  to 

'Th*-  uioVOto&fvto  The  totonoto  • to 
j}}  L P.JbHN'ilon  5wli»]  to 

tbior5ie3it,  ' , to  VY  *'  YY  .to 

Her  lad^liliV  desired  to  know  cVH 

• Ta  ; $ y : y • i * ’ YY- Y 

> T^>ftMri«V  Vo3d  her  the  old 
Alav'tlfc* ^thl  ; to  I cl  her  «? 

4 to  . hv*  lory  oft  Ue  T tw^ct  >.{  u a a 

ra<h^  Uj0ip^fMn  auid  it$  vY*  nt  us  The  a 

$toto!  i of  |t  rs  it  itosiratm  n , 

> IV*  K tfhtjjfc?  of 

U an  ffyd 
^Yfeit  Afc  Tm j>| ho  ‘ t tivi  tim.  ti  r*>o 

tw.  had  ;eve:r  £j/©  iton  v*f  Vi  isYirmhv  of  Iii  vto 

• IT-  '>■:<•;  :’'!'*+  to;  • nvf : he  -\tiVS  bin  to  cm"  : 
to  to.  ;>>.  he  v>  env  f h »*■  Uitoa*  to  :i k>> 

tteWri;.  ;h>*  HK<ar  ^ fen*  i }i  l\)l#.  ai*k  &?  Uiii 
r tout  toy  - alrnm  Jtoh it  of  Taeasv'toj.  ito*  YuY 
Mbnee  iufeeii  % kud  camialf 

' tic :ai.h.o« t4>t It. Y.  • 
•,L<Ytm^  owt  whai..' 

li..e,ti^v oi 4 red  It^ic T)6i>4 

-p}.,..  r,,-.  e,i)>  A^r;J  !„  a*:«;a>ra'  VV;,,v;V.i  of  >,..f- 

• • .v.;...y  . 

■ AV-Hyt :j  v^- , /ttoY  ste. 

‘/  , y .•  h,J. ’."”  • 

' ,;;•'  • :J  ■ ' Y'y'v'^v'  ■;'■.••  '■■’•’'■  ; ; - .'s'  >. 

/■■.'  I • . . 3 ■ • ' '•  •'•■  • !'.-. 


a m$rsF.R  with  Tur  rnMMm»ujRK 


\eith  the  ‘ at ht^ii-  thr? 

:;  ..■•  v;>  ;Y,YY;  :Y; 

..  : IL  sHil  •h<?.ih‘T-' 

4|i ir&  p^l^OH,  1‘ltSlt; 

}ikre  ilu*  or  H ;Y"YhYY 

• x A nd  dre«st  in^or,  dmi  t hy^  fM 
■ k Certainly  xve  ,;‘  ■ y 

}’:■  -h^n  Wohhl  le»/v\-  I lk#-d  tta  dr;t(ih 
hiutself  ii\  ?u*5  ni^.n|le  *>f / (ir?ibclife' ^ of 
hrst  .hiU*  Taebtri 


fllVJb;  ;,f}te 

me&yure/  not  lAteiidin^  himstYf  yy  a^unte  i 
>£f;. 

‘ # "Ifite A hhLfeiJ 1 ? overiior ; lii,i. 
it  b to  TartorfriY/ue  ^dd  to  iu^  .>e<: retary 

The:*'.*  *.v.e*.  foMting  ihAi  \U~  <i^u<tei  of  a -h L.n  - p^>j»’«^.y;v  t-Jji^ 

'Yiiiu‘i  see,  l{i,>V  tliAt  hv  h?<U }\r*-Y  r»  op. 

The  'hoh- ••!•  o.js  (ruiy  pjuro);*  . PkfJVftl  ti;;!. 
in  a f hat 

niifted  in  tfiy  nimt  wo'jrds.  ant) 
w AnrsenleiT  UV;  t hat  (left  and  del 
lhsii  punrlitff^  hi AOijeh  Mu?  'ft'|:ii:h!^‘'*h’f  itfc. 
fu-oi  tlu n {ditto?,  b llfce  eotdw» Wb>ky 
Tartoria  ^eatod  YiiV.-jfetw  ; 

fpM] 

the-  HtohY  lloo tobf  htolY  ihf  AhKna  tn a Ico^ 

«fet.Obd  Fnoi^ht:.; :.,'AYfMOtnianYi»i ' naulat^n : 

hrbt'T . 

dluoy-  -r% T>a ;hoen  e»«Tipr 
?h.tf«  n/ui  veiu*y 

iiuhh^; %*&' ,‘^--J,hu»  •', 
artviK ; in  life  ui00&  iff  the  5aul  e 

■ ....  ...  v._  A ,.jv  Jffj  ..9V 

''*••  ‘V‘‘k  ($|  !••.  v-  *'  -.•►  Vott  IT'-  >00  ,;-"k  -liuT  to-jjto.t/vi  lhpf»*  oil, 

t»,h'h(  •.*.;  [ .<-;vp‘;i  V- .;;  >,v  4 « ro  ; | j amy  ’Oh  t h U*‘’-  . to  v > • i.  o- ; ; :}.<  wro  o?.-ho-  thr  )b* 

U VHliiVV.  *!>,;•'«.  bl  ii>  . .V..  >*;»!.  M/UoVmU;’  V,.|n- 

. hi  &$];&#*  ILrr  T^y^fxifiyi^'aiJy  $«>  pia|e* 

totonuoy  .\t- ai  t**i ,-.:  • > > • u,urv:  lit}it  Uc\  <ib. ..  tAVr-;;-}  O'i  4v  r-.-v 

iuj^.prto--d.  to’- $}H  trtoU.ik  • tali'  • ■ v }i(>h hit’ tkdhVl  frif jh 

ov  l«ito . hp • ;to  ;'•  Tfc'Adji>ii!^,  iij^  'hc^fas  bl  ways 

1% -c y'Y  YY->:vY* Y'oY'vYV  ..  ’%  ■ 
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enough.  I’ll  see  ogize  for  his  master;  put  forward  the  plea 
if  i cunt  show  you,"  that  his  lAeeilemy,  who  scmxsdy  drank 

^ effect.  any  wjriEt  was  never  irt  tlie’-hu^jt,  fyt'Mfc 
lie said 'to  his  Nof  Pa^>cal(>ii ; ting  long.  ■.;  ’.■■.■>  Vy 

d%>Ti’t  i<*et  up  f ' Then,  as . Tartan n was  out  of  the  way. 

Ho  himself  got  up,  striking  out  us  ho  it  became  his 'turn  to  let  hkn&elf  go,  Pas- 
huramed  the  air-  m pa-ta.  pu-ta. pla!  Uu~  rahm  took  the  floor  ami  kept  |Jg  I n-  odd 
happily  at;  this  moment  the  -ship  ^ave  a a his  oVnh  anil  on  tho 

lurch,  <0  that  he  presently  found  h unset  C question  of  elarel  wji*. quite  a /Mutch  for 
in  u suiting  posture  oh  the*  ..floor';.'  huh  he.  ]»#<  euierUdi!»o*y  You  wooUlu’t  ijuv^reo- 
pieked  kmiseif  up  good  Ivumoraily  end  ogni&ed  tites^  ^lmd^vl  gentry  muhi!  the 
vyus  the  hr. si  U>  hmcrb  at  his  rni^flveu I ujv;  erailagioue.  lunmtifomi?,  ikoutirerj*  inilu- 
The  RngliMiry  ^'ere  tickled  to  death,  enee  of  the  i.w.o  Tamsemnuns.. 

ilr^yy/ng  SshTeitillJ*  that  Ida  jk i rro  mm- 

h?  a clone  — poor  TarUifdp  hud  -earcefy  tor  hart  gone  to  rtyjoin  her  ladyship  no 
- • t&sted  ‘ij ’ fi&v fcikf  decatitei^  had  been  deck,  'P^scalrm/u#-  soon  as  they  msr -Iwi 
ranged  on  tin*  hoard;  her  ladyship  rose  Ulrtey  otTet-ed.  h)  take  a hand  with  the 
spul  nisi  led  out  . t’orumodiiiv.  Whom  he  knew  tube  a rtrvo 

At  til  is  the  vIVi  t*a«cr>ri  iati  iu^otly  toss-  ten  ipl»  *-V?w  - ':  Xbb^yy-:: 

eel  away  life  napkin  ami  followed  her,  Their  compaoton.v  conversed  round 
iWHhipot  nhonU  ami  at  a-  given  moment  Mr.  fevPP 

Mtbl  ^orjjpthing  to  the  doctor  that  mail fc 
lihii. laugh  &hmd.  ; • ;.••,•' XXX'XyT 

raised  his  ’bead: 

y<  vV/nu  thuiXs  elevarV’ 

X£W) n h«ki  said,  and 

>yt  fe 'W^  fe‘Ttfe*XrTh  ?h 

-:'  dhv.  ■ • easily  made  obi 

> fh«x  do  y were  talking  .t.fcf  Tar 

fcel  jif  < Vt-it.  he  eeVuld  only  c&teh 
o fr  * vv-^ds:  lhy  seusewAx 

U : if fat  ,V>.  1; i pit ' '; •;■'•■■ ; •■. •:> ' ':  - .- _ ; : - ; ,: . ' 

M^nyvltil^e  what,  vr/is  rPaV‘ 
t^iho  ■ •■ ! • h>i 

hie  fe  ;•  vs-  Op  feclone!  to. 

jin'  hfeWte^v  .and[:  (lie  ini  if  ut^s 
e’tgppr-n>  for  imu  ^dh  a vluertn 
itfed  :s  - vyeehrkAs; of;' their  <>Wn ;X 
Ti ?V  f dt  tf^v  iuei  riysist  ihtrt  pddh’V 
p i.vip  tin 4 warm  t M>,e n t^d  hrea t) \ 
'^*iv  . ; "• ' ■ • ■ V:  • v * . •’ . : Vy\ :> t#f  ‘ the • ytmdity  ^ 

wq  utfe >>?t  d i‘w>m 

•"•  ^kyoyn’ii  seM-.aod.' 

■ - -;  v -r  ' ..;  ;;^-XyyVrl{.  y0V.V:r*:ytVh^;-, 

; - •;'  ’ ' ;•'  : ; 

. ' : XA.  : ajgfiiat y 

■Xvky .:  that  ; made  all : 

the  ropes  and 
X . y . /•  \.  v‘‘v;fe'..  -fe  spafe  swnc  Jo 
1 teaiviug 

agai vtS t;  A>^dy  'WUliaiu's  ' oivhir,  our  'gal- . 
hint  fhAuijj^  q'iiife  IfghHuaHyX  >vcn,e  Idn 

stiAuhlei\  took  rufe 
XsWf$&  vf ' t hi-  kou r tw' rg vn r4fe,  jLhn  1 mi t r 
tor  loye  ; l^tnX  ftward  hik  >:m\)  pan  uni. 
ami  tn w ' u uiisHl ' .1  o'ivv ! Ivni^w'inu;  how  wo*  ■ 
^ and  rt^-. 

laUxh  m ?i.  yisK/rt  ncpfilbi]  with  vnnmtioHK 


OE  BSKT  T»W''AjHU  U)S  eOMrA^iOS 


in  ayery  pArtrcnlav,  to  the  Xa* 
ruflHiom  This  vun  w hat  Napo- 
p|  " i 1 3 ahoit hurt  he  do  n ? 
tgii^h  fejolotd  u.\  earh  other  (n 
on,  ii.iul  vxt‘)n?u»j;'d  vp'Un.Hr  i^n- 
omms  i tiikl  ldv>:v';<hn»  (inly 
nplors.vood >;Peh  ak  “'oWgitiai/1' 
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iq:  Jinn^cv 

nmiik  < 

k*  .Altlia^gli  I « f»ler- 
ty  $rb}$  wqU.'1  ^i.4‘: :**  J • didii  Vquitc 
ife  >Mte?)  the  Meaning  qf  it.  I ouly  under- 

a-  werfe(  talking  of  something: 

» » kx ; a-  garden.'  globe  — on#  of  those  big 
re.  bul's..  Ml  vem)  oyee,  you  know.  that siimd 
^vV-vidu  n iaV^H.  and 

j&ts*  But  l rgiuomherpd  lb©  wortta,  and 
lt*»  would  baVet  JVe  |f«it  ifefs*'  try  mg  1a  roemiKirtmt  the 
Miiltl  '*  hi».d  ” 

ii!y  dati7\%  and.  ih^so  e^pbinhtmns  weutOry  Yae- 

•e ; so;  ttoip..  lain  drlWii  amt  }i?ui- 

l3/0i;Iy:- j>W • I$s£;’; 's$f  oM, :•  i ki ; * .T'i i k : ‘ becJ ; 1. 1: i'^  ftt'  hk-'^^^'Avfih 
er,  vvjir,  |uu|  uo  hi*  head  done  <Vfi  in  Jus  luindaiina;  and 
. (Ue$e  ihiiigs  ho  ho  a *){»'■  d.  uhilo  lie  lighted  the  pipe  that 


eAsc:  a Lot*  f la  yt w f mm  wrw  -ymt 


it  - iifitf  hdv;  ih.v.too.  eool  fm-  yon; 
nveikaH  ■ Yini  nVuM  :T;V~:-  ; 

■•-'i1:  *.:’'»r  U|e  and  bowed  slightly  nontf 
iitg  hi*  Mvui5ieoe  Tju‘tUi‘i)K Mb 

lie  iiiliM  itely  moved  hy  f&l  *niV 

» wbU  whieh  thes»*  \ v o rd£  d ere  0 H o red 


Alt  id'isiviij i,l w LiemeuMht.  tbe  doc- 

td<vih>< - v&^>4-ri  Vfi  ttVfV  ..  --Tli  jv'--c^Mi  J- 

astfMBwfy  • 

;.  M digged  hi y McaujtleM  w ilk ' A 

iuIv:  ^ tl  tell  a iheHy*j£  af 


eves  ihfit-  tVfiled  ,'oh.  hiw 

wliiky  lli^  Mu 

r iiOU  notice  du.l  1'*  d ;;••{? \ \ \ ;”  > 

sfp\vjtt  sunk  h ltd  the  $$&'- 

ioiey  ii^  \rp  ttf 

& v<Vb5^;Tp5";'flnav'  <n;lstei*~thik  i 

^dLr,.'.‘!;: 

howm  u kind  of  vk^  i 1»‘ 

pom. 

Oji  th&  AvHoX#^  ! thy  THtwconuiu  h 

•llle-’.  U 1 

lint  Mtatlpws 

\ ^ F^nehhvajii  .jifiigui  fWil  a Ivd  ^ag#?vati 

$7-: 

me  vohe  of  the  viomon 

ddbyg  Kudilv-iih 

He  wituitpy 

d ii  few  f»dnup'y  {ohge^y »ti 

htiiy  1 

meeiy  the  Ku^jlsii 

blivet  t:*mii$iau>  : 

;ro^  to  a ml.  I iv,  iHmie  wdtl.i 

io  00 

rgh  d t b;b  Nt  rrt  Of 

rohlusit  .mio.ses 

tlh>  tihhJ|r.ft^v' 

: vaplnll^lvoiti- 

ihewk 

$ g oHju  k*h 

e my  >doId.  go 

ing  \uU ;' ' /Xjip 

vi^h  t i.  they 

ii>  lait 

. , *'-  ■ / • 

H\y  y*kiK  hej/i 

d>ti  itijK'  • tp  ■:  f *^S.0'tt ; * ! so ; • J i c ■ 

;■  ',A;Ul 

1 >spo.fj  ilii-y  Av^tr 

hotb  iupped  ui  " ;• 

tiiyjujifla 

e h;>  gfi  bVfend’  ’ ' * ' . ' ' >, 

rl epdtis*' ---■  &.  fu  w hieli  out?  <?0U5ftJ  uiled 

.ylH-A  p&ZiitQi 

: *alddh/,\hr  wdiich 

^ n 

‘i  - J ‘hue:*:!/ ;.  eml  Ui 

% othiur  with  the 
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Connnodore’s  lad y— foi-  Likiriki  was  al  before  the  chess-board  v lea  v iup  Taiaarhnn 
ready  of  the  past.  full  liberty  -to  make  a certain  degree  of 

The  days  followed  the  days  and  made  love  to  Lady  William, 
up  weeks.  and  Ujv  voyage  sircdvlred  utit;  The  poor  ^ecieiury  was  the  only  one 
adorable,  dmnv—  an.  epUode >.  co'tmt,  in  wi»o  w?ih  not  perfectly  happy.  He  found 
Tu  Harm's  life,  these  interminable  £&tti£s  orebe^  ^ dread- 

y%\h  : they  werenofor^ettahle  bout*.?*  sneh  . ful  bondage,,  M>  ihvX  he  war>  even  sorry  rn 
hours  Ay' d^p/  forey eVv  to  1 » a ve  tetmyed  bjk>WHi  f Ilk  w^shniueh 
rive  there  \v‘4h  o*  golden  pin,  us  yon  fix  a discotx^HHcd  iu  tbe^y^nin^,  in* f^Hjcntar, 
butterfly  in  glass  tmh  made  up  of  long  when  he  fou  ml  himtffdt,  through  Laving 
talks  mi  thf  de^k,  ;tnd  of  uticxpre^d  aL  to  giw  ih**  Commodore  hi*  eternal  re- 
faction for  & y barent  ng  tv  mmu  p*  fev  f ?d  ,V> 

of  whom  one  ilhked  «n- 

kind  pf!o|di'-- • if make  e eec  ‘ .'4  ' , ‘ 

melt 


of  any  Blti^iiftix’Di. esn  yd $; ‘ m t 

1 spend  i werityTinjr  hours; 
by.  |f  a n ; s>rd i nary  Fre t* c) i riPM . . - • « 1 *’ 1 
gjjffefet  tb  is  magical  Iransfo*  Ufr&ij ym - 
only  th/ni  k what  # T a ruscomtii x &t /&L t 
have don*::  lx*in|^  & FrtiwitXiLuu  jm(l- 
tjpdi^d  by  be n lyrW hat  Tartar  i e < abo  ve 
;.dl,  i wild  do.  beiugr  a compare  earn- 
pend  in  <0  m Tam  scon  ! 

adoml  bj  uvepy  one  On  the  ship 
— that  is,  by  every  ojifriii  Om cabin . There 
wiifs  pt ♦ more  talk  of  hi-V  bcin^  u prisoner 
OfAHtr;  of  bis  taking  I d&y bailee  >vitii  hn 
English  jury,  It  was  rp.jjfe  settled  i.bat  he 
\v$vs  to  be  set  free ,'ak ..^fir«.u"a*‘t)iey  should 
reach  Gibraltar  •.  ^::  : 

As  for  the  fierce  Odd  dcu^hb’d 

to  bitvo  found  On  &diT ^dry/  .Tcdoubb; 
able  as  PuscaldpT  hf  pav-icd  .ha/: f bis  d;iV< 
* The  K^ntlf  i^vOler. 


T,UITAKJLV  LOABEfc  with  chains. 


Go  gle 
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of  Tartar  in 
^Aihtlie French 
b^T1  Let  me  sen  it-- let. 

ton*’  sec  it.  my  child,  •’, 

.•file  made  for  the  ppH- 
;Kui  ajr  rLLs  ainmeni 

$$&:  ••>*  $ ld 

hf  light* 

i>v<<»,'.  f^nstables--.  ip  . 
pfcpfiSV:'  with  hfpla] 
^rm^d  with  war*. 
$ wriLd/:bx* 
with  • all  • tb^ 
^y^  in  ^hf>^,l^id  their 4 
J*KK^;handsp!i 

pt  Thmg^  ^mi 
- on  • his:  vt.  -; 

m*  St^te  of  Ttmiga 
t ^riied  pal^  &ud  ^- 

what  you  tlpt  ,4W 
Tarlairm  . hi -...TairftSv.:. 
con!’'  . «;'  ;i:  * 

*vV‘T1a  '!• 7 ; 

There  was  Wolft 
t»i  rfbyr  word  * if  &X- 
p I auatkm  . »*>fc ' ft;, 
word  of  reply  dbv 
his  mill t i hired  *]#**' 

pensive  glow  of  tfe-ionset,'the-  fact  that  tions  It  impp^ihfe  to  ieam  tvhkt 
over  against  him  timrm  IfeMtr  the  level  either  of  them  had  done.' why  tii*r  iVcre 
of  the  iUtfid  'dern.  he  had  of  his  tiivd,  Where  they  were  to  he  eon- 

com  pair-bus  jammed  b.  amt  her  like  vih>  ducted.  it . \s  u*  impossible  to  bv«y $ any- 
fJfe  gunnl  of  a sentry,  and  ti-iiM^  id.  iHHh^fiic-  oms-eum*  or  anything 
thar  they  avermd  f ii^i i-  eye's  from  him  m hht  the  *banm  of  passing  laden  with 
honor.  esneeuiliy  after  the  • baleful;  day  ylpoPW  ho  Mv  r h m\  been : Mmko* If ed  — 
when  he  pointed  a rifle  at  Urn  Tm*a>mm.  before. ■ the  , in k ! dupii  f eri  and  the  sailors, 
Th<\y  could  never  forgive  him  this  antlidhroirgh  tiny  buoyhtm*  and  jyWrs  of 
crime  nor  om.0/1  bin  use.  If  ey.er  forget  U«e  hoed  uig  cbmpattmt*.  who  temmd  over  tt»e 
fatal  shot  )Un\  a us  to  bad  iuek\  miw-  of  the  ship,  and  applauded,  and 

They  hud  pushed  i m*  Hrad  of  Muiarra,  ceied  . ’ Bravo!  well  hour  ion  zw  *v':»2i 
ha4fjt»hl'de(i  ifternptiye*  were  let  down  to  the  boat, 

rap*-  . ibw Yvn  yj  t* ing  mt  to  (nimdljOY  At  f ins  moment  Tavtanu  would  havW 
. ■ ifr.  500?"  la  mi  had  been  .WgdiT  tfted  toAbhfe  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  eea, 

v-h  1 i;hrti!  and  Ibi^-aira.  were  puttihe  , T»»  ri>:uiyo  U\>\\)  n |iri>onr-r  i.d*  war  tike 
•.m  -:b:- AoyYvfjv  v.  t\ ij  i in  hoi  {>  of  onty  of  >bi  fvolmh  to  Ah*1  ooiuhtion  of  a vulgar 
the  Ju*;ttoyu.»wvher>  .suddenly  they  bry,amr-  '^vhuUer!  Am l the  Oonmiadnres  Indy 
v#  ifny  jrt.i/>r'ttir^  ^ivdu.  h^'ot  hx^kod  ou-!  1 *' 

‘hn-y  'Vh»  h n ^ J'b;:  l\*!<>ah>jvk  was  bm  mbdly  im  v.  :*y  riyhi-  -ttm  TiU'avoe 
vsWTpp'ro^  intl  al  thwUdjee  mdjueitd  WH» 

Vv.m  h;v>”i*  .1-  >ouy»i.i'd-io:»rs.  • 

X<;r;  :vhaf  0 ,?>r  ‘ SiO'J  Tar-  !.b- 

jb'iriu*  :"  d:si/t>  ift, 'pyAbiilVlyfc,.tti^  pih^T'  \ ' ' A*nVne<»u»eft' . ^iY*ti^  ; ’ ;' 

V rtr^  -ooiO  bn, 1 hmh-d  *i ■<<;»>  iudoed.  JHhf’  hth.  I'U'ixcrKpf  viVfi wononyobV.-- 
Ian  0 vy*.>  r * ♦ i yUm . ,0  tt>v-  bom  oa«‘-  bi'A-.-o/o,  --fan  |m,T  b.iM-h  iAorn  flic  piviim- 

pomI  i bo  bVm<a  tf.;-  .Oid  -v p :uv;.i.  0 ov  o;:’r«'  loj.iit  • . • f - imsjtv.  al . last'  of  w.;hat 
Fvou  u ,,i(fv-"'.  •••  • • •■  • u ^:"  wh.,m  W.:-;S-  vivh.o:  ^ ora  .?•  ramd  U.ir  OovoptiM4  aiid.  L and 
two.  • 4 fv.vs^l  'Ixi  Ah'ldb'fe  '.^hh  Avriimdg*:  Athy.  hnduljy  s^Wed  tot  ttie  Tl>n<«/(Oevi\ 
high  UaK  O:  ro:-  .n.bd.d  sd  bb-s.  UKW  a pair  Of  cel 5 


VA»CAI;ON  WHiTl'SU  IN  PaiHON' 
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plucked  out  of  the  el  ear  depths,' Ave  .were  at  ' And  ,Uus  anger,  this  hatred 

Transferred  to  a.  French  khiiv<nid  brought  of  h w h.oio  pvpbk*-  h }>«  <>pU»  * 
iti  luuuii:ui)A  in  Marseille^  whence,  under  I frlhd  I af  w.>y*  j»n.ve:  u»  i;ov  ears  t\ »e*r 
the  pressing  aU^ritimis  paid  to  wcmUo  how  1*  of  .fury*  the  hot  breath  of  the  Rub-, 
phsbed.  erviuivia]^  >vo.'  wove  forwarded  b»  ,hhe  bubble  whoO  <he  ynbec  van  brought. 
Tara^coif,  and  phtcnd  in  solitary  couthc-  *?■<  baric  hero,  Ouch  of  »o  pm!  harked  iii  his 
men t in  the  city  ]ad  ccnopartnoMit 

AVe  are  accused  , of  gross  fraud  of  3*1  to  lowered  hood . of  my  kennel  pre- 

man^apg-hter  fbroOjLrli  vetf IJ e<>Utd  hpar 

and  of  violating  the  laws  on  emigration . ah  remind  me  the  uproar.  <>f  ;i  great  or osvd. 
Ah,  most  certainly  I must  have  violated  There  ivo&  a mbruod when  the  van 
them,  th^Jviws  on  ^nu^ratton, 

?<>r^t.*«  tlii * line*  J v& 

him  every  ill iu^'  1 k uvw  ahouf 
liie  Port  Tarascoa  busbvess, 
and  to  bilk  tw>  ihttjWs  syii&e 
,<oit  dra^ving  htx^ffl u , t wen  ,t 
^ fci 

)mv  me  Them  without  or  stopped iiythF  middle of  tlic  inarkeTpJ^t^ 

&<Kkte  veii ip&  v'v ; >’*>>*  ^‘ta.y  : J im#&  ' tA.W-  *mell  that  i& 

doMUiT  through  the  cracks,  by  tiny  iiuie  gleams 

Iri'the  i’.d>hy  of  fheemirt  l ±uvo\wtevM  of  ^\o*el  icAo  : •♦.  om  the  v-h-.v  m'nath  of 
lxfy  poor  ChSTeiafmy  yvdt>>nri  ] pul  yiiy;,;dh  Aclhe *>f  l, 

since  put  utidyt 1< J/>>1  • tfaV&H  1<MA: yri&#h  ami 

key.  .He,  flru-A  urn  ’0  bwribly  ylmfrged/  yro.P  scw-n  mu.nK  'Oh.  b«*v  o'  -reek*  mv 
As  1 p*  imin.n*r*-d  i**  .v%y.  *o;Vhe;  . numth  warnr n»  si'nvjl  ail.  the  good  thine* 

ill  thtVt  - 1 ^ ‘V  m-  {'■:<}  KniK  'T^ur  Th:0  * )>:*'•-.>»  r<  Mi'heO  loi  «•  a U -oi  v ’ 

age.  my  ttlrikl  *.;  The  trath  ir^ dike  XyxtZ'Tk;  I;h^n;.  \yns  ^hcb  ^ d*i^>sed 
always  ri,^  to  1)m>  sjirrxee,‘"  ; ohr  horscit  j|  fjjjgfe  >>n  ~ n Tonvspon 

He  wiilJii'V  Ai  *5KUtdh^vytvi/rd; ■ ^ough  -ti>.  wik^  yvniw^e'-- 

cqn^tafeles  hn^.tTcd  Imn  atv?ryt  ■■y.yy.o;  ; T ihal:  npi^dyiiiM  eytsr  iif^h  w 

CnMsiahles.  for  him  ( f\m.»r»n  ;;:  woo>  i{rs?-vmai.yor  devours)  i>y  tiu*  Hiit(n*u|H  ,-■ 


.Hi>rn;  s'  •uj,n : . sM. 


1 »W«^,  ' = 

'jTart/jrui 

; in  iron» 

Co  gle 


-In  thui't  I * ? Her*  i:  is  iru*.  if  ft  a lilt!*  less  mivrt- 
* hs  Jftfc v the  lUinshins-  pours,  hi,  lenif **red  erjUi 

> v«ar<r i?f  our  the  bree*e of  the  Rhone ; it  n«>t  perpett; 

i^y  raining,  like  ^rvilioriaiid  aiju  Port 
g - tit*  UMii'j:  . i * rascal!. 

yn«-  ’ II  wus  an  My  place  of  con  tit  if  men?  is  of  Ifitf  tiar- 
v^ion  certainly.  rewest.  ilie  four  Wre  ^»ut  waiif.  w;tli  u 
-Wo*u*:ii  -is  fjp£  ft.v/  uJScnp!K*ii*  gObgl  ,•  .u:i.  an  iron  bed- 
v >^:  vs  stead.  a table.  and  a chair  I *&%  mr  >un 

to  teslifr  u*  thmug U a ^ythiug:  b«> 

,./  /C/?  u»h*v  of  the  * JKfcticre . 

•or  raaTi  s .flesh  -.  It  ^ fn>«j  the.^^iy 

\ ! it:4.  •'-*  $*W?  K"  '**'■■  •’  ••  *;  •■  ' -^rrr  Churke-J 

It  n ill  eiy*  you  att  •lot^  u-uuie 

l tiirv  >h^r  our  ^ytsg.  y , 

■■•.£  iWar  nic  <1***  new 

, a*os?  iVo/inur  eliaugv* *\  They  lav  or  us  it*  the  evening 
^Ui>^r:  fe|bj£  .Uia:  terrib  v £$&&  T bear  their 

h jiii  / 4rM»y ti  vokr>.  come  Tip  froifc  Wo<v  I dotPi. 

huh!  .Zo*h  -**;«*  * ' -ki*to*  ^ bat  \V^y yy  doue  Vilfc  n«y  poor 

:.’,.T^-  tb~  Uliotro : ^«^rJ<oy.  !>;*;■  thy  eKvvras  wibl 

. . ..  :50  T|tfe  Rhone r r^yli.  him  as  v~U  ..*>•  3tw;%  be*  most 
t*£*  + itutkr  a utib  soaie  singular  relleclioas. 

n&fe&.  ‘ T&  My  dearest  master;  bow.  *mli  his  er- 
> the  riyer  Jsjuisire  nai ire,  he  i£ii«T  riir'  Arid 

vi\h  Tarts-  I miss  bk&  ts*y  though  I codfej*>'  1 fee!  a 

4 tqn  Es-  certain  ryiierf  At  beirig  aioo*  aud  aUe  to 

ovvirbsfiiys  tbink  thiogs  ov^r 

Ttasw.vi  to  b**  In  the  iotig  rjo  it  s rativer  f^Ug^ing:  to 
: h*r  W iot>mate  jrtiK  a-gn^t  lie  uilks 

yttirtTg  £hj  fUMelVIi^mi  b^fa^if5,  Thai 

^ on  intider  tiMSttt \ :vi%  ibe  T}fmuhfnri\  I ^^rh^  k mmu^ 

ikuy  \%n^i  tyf  «»r  o*ru.  ne?vr  *1?  to'  ‘.4. 

TotbVfVVer  look  ai  my  \ itirif>?l#  rb>  many  £ C*n*?  2 
Wlwtifii  }i^m  ipMttsioyj  * : s*4.id  tu  rajpaetf.  ‘ *;'  hue  I 

tlit;  M**«oiht}1  y tN>mc\  cv^r  anay  Af(<ir  < h'&wr  I ah 

that  oiir  e^anvinsne  uia  war  s had  tho  Cotomodbrt's  eaufouittled 

.my  djarv/OTbicb-]*atl  chess.  the  mst  t>f  tin-  tiny  Tart  arm 
1*  T&m*thQicL\  Ho  ,h*ud  ner.er;'k.t  /<*  of  mt  e^peciioy  after  I e»onVr 
ag;  L>  even  ur^ed  me  to  to  him  tiiAt  I.  was  busy  w,tb 

in  negard  ta  a few  os  our  ■ Writ?  ibis  jMiit  ft^r, 

‘i  iiaye  eiHM  io  tirte  a«ii  gn  Uv  feiate  ^ note  of  iba%*'  He  poured 

- £&  hr  Oi  fib  Obt  ;,  ’ - If  .i  • $ *>  - firl&- 

foo  sli^Kiut  n Vtie  ii tnw,' ^uu;. tiiey ' ;* s-jv  t^ot  always  psnku.- 

ynii  ^bntiUJ  yal isit  the  lUrTy  iU 

^y  t&h>k  of  l3$  Cases : Ofh.ts  ba  y 
, :^ugh  ai  'his  vyreU  hi^i  kwh:  a Cor  so  mr.tvy  -y^rs : . 

* TJi.e  i*iy>a; to  ^uk^*  fciu.  %f  at.  ?i$ 

Alx*  * i v- 'it iija 

* • • • < y-h  4is  *.h  t-*ey 

...  *•  ...  ...  . - . _ . 1 • . ■ 

yyt-:?^o-  /:*0 . Vi'ih  ^ tifr-I.r^aiy  0? 

^ i «>y  ‘ - •'- . '. ' .'  ?'on  *iciai>  i 

Krv-  ;Ikv^  ' •■v;s-  ?>;♦£ t v ; • k h Vtd -a  1% 

.ih;-v  yyitkin  ,^I'.y/ ii/t^as'th&Ibr  Oiy- 

• M.im  >k'  uc^Iimg:'  t«iV  de- 

v r^.vjyT.  y • 4 ^;:  ..*> #/>v  §):i  -^  • ^ vs^r ^v-,. 0’ ni^h U'u^iT ^^Eormre 
^■h;Wt  iby*'*'*  A'-  \'i  vj’iO  vyi:4; ^7-.-..'  p^W'-ty  eipwry  il*r 

dcttr^r^.^-  I^ihyvittl.;:- ^ ^cv-ry  •uV^hr.  and  aii  uighl 
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for  years  and  years  together?  The  truth 
is  the  real  victim  of  the  English  was  not 
Napoleon,  but  Las  Cases. 

At  present,  however,  I’m  spared  this 
tribulation.  Heaven  bear  me  witness 
that  I’ve  not  worked  for  my  indepen- 
dence. It  is  only  that  they  keep  us  apart, 
and  I take  advantage  of  it  to  think  of  my- 
self, of  my  infinite  misery,  and  of  my  be- 
loved Clorinde. 

Does  she  believe  me  guilty?  She— nev- 
er ! But  her  family  does— all  theEspazettes 
and  the  Escudelles  de  Lambesc.  For  all 
that  set,  a man  without  a title  is  always 
guilty.  In  any  case  I’ve  given  up  all 
hope  of  ever  being  accepted  as  a candi- 
date for  the  dear  girl’s  hand,  fallen  as  I 
am  from  earthly  grandeurs.  I shall  have 
to  go  and  take  up  my  work  again  among 
Bezuquet’s  bottles  and  jars,  in  the  phar- 
macy on  the  bit  of  a square.  Such  is  glory ! 

July  17th . — A thing  that  troubles  me 
much  is  that  no  one  comes  to  see  me. 
They  include  me  in  the  hatred  that  they 
eherish  for  my  master.  As  the  proverb 
says, 

44  When  the  wind  is  straight,  the  tree  bends; 

When  a man’s  poor,  he  lacks  friends.” 

My  cell  affords  me  no  other  recreation 
than  an  occasional  perch  on  my  table.  In 
this  way  I can  reach  my  window,  from 
which,  through  the  iron  grating,  I catch 
a,  wonderful  view. 

Between  its  little  pale  green  islands, 
brushed  up  with  the  breeze,  the  Rhone  is 
shot  with  scattered  sunshine,  while  the 
sky  is  all  streaked  with  the  dark  flight  of 
the  martens,  rushing  about  with  little 
■cries,  almost  grazing  me,  or  dropping  from 
ever  so  far  up.  Far  below  me  is  the  great 
suspension-bridge,  so  long  that  it  swings 
like  a hammock;  you  expect  to  see  it 
whisked  away  like  somebody’s  hat  as  soon 
as  the  mistral  blows,  as  indeed  you  might 
have  seen  it  once  upon  a time. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  rise  the  ruins 
of  old  castles — Beaucaire,  with  the  town  at 
its  feet,  and  Courtezon  too,  and  Vacquei- 
ras.  Behind  their  thick  walls,  crumbling 
with  age,  were  held  of  old  those  courts  of 
love  in  which  the  troubadours,  the  nation- 
al bards  of  those  days,  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  princesses  and  queens  they  sang. 
How  everything  changes ! The  oid  man- 
ors are  now  but  heaps  of  stone  smothered 
in  briers,  and  the  national  bards  of  to-day 
may  sing  about  the  fine  ladies  and  the 
damsels  as  they  will,  the  damsels  and  the 


fine  ladies  don’t  trouble  their  heads  about 
them. 

A glimpse  that  makes  me  rather  less 
sad  is  that  of  the  Beaucaire  Canal,  with 
all  its  boats  massed  together,  and  on  its 
borders  the  red  legs  of  the  little  soldiers 
whom  from  my  casement  I see  strolling 
about. 

The  good  people  of  Beaucaire  must  be 
delighted  with  all  our  misadventures,  and 
especially  with  the  collapse  of  our  great 
man.  It  must  be  a joy  to  them  to  know 
he’s  in  prison  and  treated  like  a thief  fit 
for  hanging  or  drowning,  for  our  proud 
opposite  neighbors  have  long  been  ex- 
asperated by  his  renown — ever  since  they 
have  ceased  to  be  heard  of  themselves,  and 
their  famous  fair  has  ceased  to  be  talked 
about. 

When  I was  a boy  I remember  what  a 
rumpus  they  still  used  to  make  with  that 
great  invention.  People  flocked  from  all 
over  (except  from  Tarascon — the  bridge  is 
so  dangerous) ; it  was  a tremendous  con- 
course, half  a million  of  souls  at  the  least, 
crammed  in  between  the  booths.  But 
from  year  to  year  the  thing  has  gone  off; 
it’s  nothing  to  speak  of  now.  Beaucaire 
still  holds  her  great  fair,  only  no  one 
comes  to  it.  You  see  nothing  but  pla- 
cards up  in  the  place:  To  Let;  To  Let; 
Furnished  Apartments;  so  that  if  some 
traveller  does  turn  up,  a stray  bagman 
or  so,  the  people  all  rush  out  and  over- 
whelm him, rend  him  limb  from  limb.  The 
Town  Council  comes  to  meet  him  with  a 
band  of  music.  In  a word,  Beaucaire  has 
lost  every  sort  of  credit,  while  Tarascon 
has  grown  more  and  more  celebrated. 
And  thanks  to  whom,  pray,  if  not  to  Tar- 
tarin  ? 

Perched  on  my  table,  just  now,  I was 
looking  out  and  thinking  of  these  things. 
The  sun  had  gone  down,  it  was  twilight, 
when  suddenly,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhone,  a great  light  was  kindled  on  the 
tower  of  their  castle.  It  burned  a long 
time,  and  a long  time  I watched  it;  for  it 
struck  me  it  was  rather  mysterious,  this 
arbitrary  blaze,  casting  a ruddy  reflection 
on  the  Rhone  in  the  deep  silence  of  the 
night,  stirred  only  by  the  heavy  flight  of 
the  buzzard.  What  could  it  be  meant 
for? — was  it  a signal  ? 

Is  there  some  one,  some  admirer  of  our 
great  Tartarin,  who  wants  to  help  him 
to  escape  ' It's  so  extraordinary,  such  a 
blaze  lighted  on  the  very  top  of  a ruined 
tower,  just  opposite  to  his  prison* 
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July  18£Zi. — To-day,  as  we  came  back 
from  the  court,  while  the  police  van  was 
passing  before  St.  Martha’s,  I heard  the 
still  imperious  voice  of  Madame  des  Espa- 
zettes  call  out,  with  the  familiar  nasality 
of  these  parts,  “Cloreinde!  Cloreinde!” 
and  a soft,  angelic  voice,  the  voice  of  my 
beloved,  reply,  “Mamma-a-a!”  She’s  so 
lamb-like  that  she  seemed  to  ba-a  it. 

I dare  say  she  was  on  her  way  to 
church  to  pray  for  me,  for  the  issue  of 
the  trial. 

Returned  to  prison  greatly  touched. 
Wrote  a few  verses  in  our  graceful  dia- 
lect on  the  happy  presage  of  this  en- 
counter. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  same  hour,  the 
same  fire  blazes  on  the  tower  of  Beau- 
caire.  It  shines  over  there  in  the  dark- 
ness like  the  bonfire  always  kindled  on 
St.  John’s  Eve.  Evidently  it’s  a signal. 

Tartar  in,  with  whom  I have  been  able 
to  exchange  two  words  in  the  lobby,  has 
also  seen  the  mysterious  flame  through 
the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  and  when  I told 
him  what  I thought  of  it,  suggested  that 
it  may  be  the  work  of  friends  who  wish, 
like  those  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  to 
get  him  away,  he  seemed  greatly  struck 
by  the  parallel. 

44  Ah,  really,  when  Napoleon  was  at  St. 
Helena  they  tried  to  rescue  him  ?” 

But  after  a moment’s  reflection  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  consent  to  this. 

44  It’s  not  the  descent  from  the  tower 
— the  descent  of  three  hundred  feet  by  a 
rope-ladder  — that  would  frighten  me. 
Don’t  think  that,  my  child!  What  I 
should  dread  much  more  is  looking  as 
if  I were  afraid  to  meet  the  charge.  Tar- 
tarin  of  Tarascon  will  never  flee.” 

Ah,  if  all  those  who  keep  howling  as  he 
passes, u To  the  river,  zou ! to  the  Rhone !” 
could  have  heard  with  what  sincerity  of 
accent  he  spoke!  And  they  accuse  him 
of  gross  fraud;  they  pretend  to  believe 
him  an  accomplice  of  the  infamous  Due 
de  Mons!  Oh,  come,  you  don’t  mean  it! 

It’s  none  the  less  true  that  he  no  longer 
stands  up  for  his  Duke;  he  now  estimates 
the  Belgian  scoundrel  at  his  true  value. 
This  will  clearly  appear  from  his  defence, 
for  Tartarin  is  to  plead  his  own  cause. 
For  myself,  I stutter  too  much  to  speak 
in  public;  so  my  case  has  been  under- 
taken by  Cicero  Franquebalme,  the  in- 
comparably and  inveterately  close  text- 
ure of  whose  reasoning  is  a secret  to  no- 
body. 


July  20 th.  Evening.— The  hours  that 
I pass  before  the  magistrate  are  dreadful- 
ly painful.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  defend 
myself,  but  to  do  it  without  too  utterly 
giving  away  my  poor  master.  He  has 
been  so  imprudent,  has  had  such  blind 
confidence  in  his  abominable  Duke.  And 
then,  with  the  intermittent  eczema  of  the 
worthy  on  the  bench,  one  never  knows 
whether  to  fear  or  to  hope;  for  his  affec- 
tion rides  him  like  a mania — he  is  furious 
when  it  “shows,”  though  he  lets  you  off 
easier  when  it  doesn’t. 

An  individual  on  whom  it 44  shows,”  on 
whom  it  will  always  “show,”  is  our  un- 
fortunate B6zuquet,  who,  over  there  on 
our  far  isle,  used  to  get  on  wrell  enough 
with  his  pictorial  punctures  ; but  here, 
under  the  sky  of  Provence,  is  so  sorry  for 
himself  that  he  never  goes  out;  buries 
himself  in  the  depths  of  his  laboratory, 
where  he  mixes  herbs  and  makes  messes, 
serving  his  customers  in  a velvet  mask, 
like  a conspirator  in  a comic  opera. 

It  is  noticeable  that  men  are  much  more 
sensitive  than  women  to  these  cutaneous 
affections  — eruptions  and  pimples  and 
blotches.  I dare  say  this  is  at  the  bottom 
of  Bezuquet’s  rancor  against  Tartarin — 
the  cause  of  all  his  woes. 

July  24 th. — Summoned  before  M.  Boni- 
car  again.  I think  it  must  be  the  last  time. 
He  showed  me  a bottle  that  had  been 
found  by  a fisherman  on  one  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Rhone,  and  made  me  read  a 
letter  that  the  bottle  contained:  “Tarta- 
rin, Tarascon,  City  Jail.  Courage.  A 
friend  is  looking  out  for  you  at  the  other 
end  of  the  bridge.  He  will  cross  it  when 
the  moment  has  come. — A Fellow-Vic- 
tim OF  THE  Due  DE  MONS.” 

The  magistrate  asked  me  if  I remem- 
bered to  have  seen  this  handwriting  be- 
fore. I replied  that  I didn’t  know  it;  but, 
as  one  must  always  tell  the  truth,  I added 
that  an  attempt  had  once  been  made  to 
correspond  with  Tartarin  on  some  such 
system.  I spoke  of  the  similar  bottle 
that  before  our  great  exodus  reached  him 
with  a letter  to  which  he  had  attached  no 
importance,  judging  it  only  a rather  vul- 
gar joke. 

The  magistrate  said,  “Very  good,” and 
thereupon  dismissed  me. 

July  2 6th. — The  inquiry  is  over,  and 
the  case  is  expected  to  come  on  very  soon. 
The  town  is  in  high  fermentation.  The 
case  will  be  opened  about  August  1st. 
There  will  be  little  sleep  for  me  till  then. 
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It's  long,  moreover,  since  I have  really 
slept  in  this  roasting  little  oven  of  a cell. 
I’m  obliged  to  leave  the  window  open,  so 
that  the  mosquitoes  come  in  in  clouds.  I 
also  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  rats 
crunching  in  the  corners. 

During  these  last  days  I have  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  my  counsel.  He 
speaks  of  Tartarin  with  infinite  bitter- 
ness. I feel  that  he  doesn’t  forgive  him 
for  not  having  intrusted  him  with  his 
case.  Poor  Tartarin!  he  has  no  one  on 
his  side. 

It  seems  that  the  whole  composition  of 
the  court  has  been  altered.  Franque- 
balme  has  given  me  the  names  of  the 
judges:  Mr.  Justice  Mouillard,  with  Van 
Iceberg  and  Roger  du  Nord  for  assistants. 
There’s  no  local  influence  at  work.  I’m 
told  these  gentlemen  don’t  come  from 


here.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  me 
the  charges  of  manslaughter  through 
criminal  neglect  and  violation  of  the  laws 
on  emigration  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  indictment.  A warrant  is  out  against 
our  precious  Duke,  but  I shall  be  surprised 
to  see  him  turn  up;  so  that  Tartarin  will 
have  beside  him  in  the  dock  only  Pascal 
Testaniere,  known  as  Pascalon. 

July  31  st. — A night  of  fever  and  an- 
guish. It  comes  on  to  - morrow.  Lay 
very  late  in  bed.  Had  only  strength  to 
jot  down  this  Tarasconian  proverb  that 
I used  to  hear  repeated  by  Bravida— he 
knew  them  all : 

11  To  stay  in  bed  and  not  to  sleep, 

To  wait  and  yet  see  nothing  peep, 

To  love  and  yet  have  no  delight — 

Are  things  to  kill  a man  outright/1 

[to  bk  continued.] 


NEW  MONEYS  OF  LINCOLN’S  ADMINISTRATION. 
THEIR  ORIGIN,  GROWTH,  AND  VALUE. 

BY  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN. 


I'IHE  generation  which  elected  Presi- 
. dent  Lincoln  had  known  only  two 
kinds  of  money — the  notes  of  the  State 
banks  and  the  coins  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. There  were  many  varieties  of  the 
State  bank-notes,  variable  in  appearance 
as  in  value.  The  policy  of  Secretary 
Chase  destroyed  the  circulation  of  the 
State  bank-notes,and  substituted  for  them 
the  notes  of  the  national  banks,  under 
which  the  holder  was  absolutely  secured 
against  loss.  The  necessities  of  war  cre- 
ated several  new  kinds  of  paper  money, 
and  in  some  cases  invented  new  names 
for  them,  such  as  “demand  notes,” 
“ seven -thirties,”  “ postage  currency,” 
“fractional  currency,”  and  finally  “legal 
tenders,”  popularly  known  as  “green- 
backs.” 

The  “Treasury  notes,”  authorized  by 
statutes  in  force  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  did  not  circulate  as  money.  They 
bore  interest  at’  the  rate  of  six  per  cent., 
were  payable  one  year  after  date,  and  is- 
sued in  denominations  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars.  Before  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  on  July  4,  1861,  the  Secretary 
had  contrived  to  sell  six  and  a half  mill- 
ion dollars  in  these  notes  at  par  by  offer- 
ing with  them  a like  amount  in  bonds  on 
twenty  years’  time  at  six  per  cent,  inter- 
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est,  at  rates  varying  from  85  to  92  per 
cent,  of  their  par  value.  These  amounts 
relieved  the  wants  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  and  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

DEMAND  NOTES. 

As  the  4th  of  July  approached  it  be- 
came apparent  that  some  provision  for  the 
pay  of  the  army  and  navy  and  other 
pressing  demands  must  be  made  without 
waiting  for  the  negotiation  of  a loan. 
The  Secretary  accordingly  recommended 
in  his  first  report,  and  Congress  by  the 
act  of  July  17th  authorized,  the  immediate 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
fifty,  afterward  increased  to  sixty  million 
dollars,  in  denominations  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars,  payable  on  demand  without 
interest.  On  the  5th  of  August  a supple- 
mental act  was  passed  authorizing  the  is- 
sue in  denominations  as  low  as  five  dol- 
lars, and  making  these  notes  receivable  for 
public  dues.  They  were  required  to  be 
signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  Register, 
or  by  some  persons  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  to  sign  for  each  of  said  offi- 
cers. 

As  soon  as  the  plates  could  be  engraved 
and  the  notes  printed,  a force  of  clerks 
was  detailed  to  sign  them,  and  their  issue 
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commenced.  They  were  receivable  for 
duties,  and  therefore  almost  equivalent 
in  value  to  gold;  they  were  used  in  pay- 
ment of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  of 
other  pressing  obligations;  they  relieved 
the  wants  of  the  Secretary  for  October  and 
November  as  fully  as  the  same  amount  in 
coin ; and  they  added  so  much  to  the  cir- 
culating money  of  the  country.  They 
were  of  the  same  size,  and  in  appearance 
closely  resembled  bank-notes. 

The  passage  of  the  legal-tender  act  of 
February  25,  1862,  which  required  the 
payment  of  duties  in  coin,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  gold  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est upon  the  funded  debt,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  redeem  and  cancel  the  notes  so  is- 
sued, because  as  long  as  they  were  out- 
standing they  would  take  the  place  of  an 
equal  amount  in  gold.  This  act  provided 
for  their  immediate  redemption  and  can- 
cellation. The  issue  began  in  October; 
their  redemption  commenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing March;  after  which  they  were  not 
reissued,  but  cancelled  and  destroyed  as 
fast  as  they  flowed  into  the  Treasury. 
The  whole  amount  authorized,  sixty  mill- 
ion dollars,  was  issued,  and  after  twenty- 
eight  years,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1890,  there 
were  still  outstanding,  unredeemed,  of 
these  notes,  $56,445  00,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  issue.  These  notes 
acquired  the  name  of  and  have  always 
been  known  as  the  “demand  notes.” 

An  incident  occurred  during  the  brief 
period  of  their  circulation  which  for  a few 
hours  occasioned  no  little  anxiety  in  the 
offices  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Register. 
A small  package  of  these  notes,  less  than 
$100  in  value,  which  were  apparently  un- 
signed, was  presented  for  redemption. 
They  were  not  of  consecutive  numbers, 
but  from  several  different  sheets.  If  any 
were  issued  unsigned,  it  indicated  an  ir- 
regularity, and  possibly  a loss  the  amount 
of  which  could  not  be  ascertained.  I was 
not  willing  to  concede  the  fact  without 
farther  investigation.  The  two  names  of 
the  clerks  who  were  deputed  to  sign  for 
the  Treasurer  and  Register  were  the  only 
words  written  on  the  face  of  the  notes. 
Upon  examining  them  witli  a powerful 
glass,  I could  trace  on  the  surface  the 
whole  signatures,  although  every  particle 
of  the  ink  had  disappeared.  Fortunately, 
the  person  who  presented  them  for  pay- 
ment was  known.  He  was  sent  for,  and 
proved  to  be  a soldier  who  had  received 
the  notes  from  the  paymaster.  I asked 


him  whether  he  had  submitted  them  to 
any  manipulation.  He  replied  that  he 
had  carried  them  in  a money  belt  upon 
his  person  through  a campaign  in  the 
swamps  of  Carolina.  They  had  been  sat- 
urated with  perspiration,  with  rain,  fogs, 
and  other  moisture  many  times,  and  this 
usage  had  obliterated  the  signatures.  This 
discovery  did  more  than  relieve  our  anx- 
iety. It  effectually  disposed  of  the  claim 
that  the  written  signature  was  any  check 
against  fraud  or  forging,  so  that  when  the 
legal-tender  notes  wTere  under  considera- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  all  the  signatures 
should  be  engraved. 

SEVEN-THIRTIES. 

The  same  act  of  July,  1861,  authorized 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three-tenths 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  three  years 
from  their  date.  The  rate  of  interest, 
equal  to  one  cent  on  $50  for  every  day, 
w'ould,  it  wras  hoped,  from  its  convenience 
of  computation,  give  these  notes  some  cir- 
culation as  currency.  This  hope  w as  not 
realized,  and  these  notes  belong  to  the  in- 
vestment rather  than  the  currency  issues 
of  the  Treasury.  They  were  known  by 
the  name  of  “seven-thirties”  from  their 
rate  of  interest. 

THE  POSTAGE  CURRENCY. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payment  by 
the  banks  in  December,  1861,  caused  a 
disappearance  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
from  circulation  with  marvellous  celer- 
ity. They  seemed  to  vanish  in  a day; 
probably  into  the  private  hoards  of  the 
people,  since  the  specie  of  the  banks  failed 
to  show  any  considerable  increase.  War 
existed,  no  one  could  predict  the  future, 
the  thrift  and  caution  of  the  people  led 
them  to  lay  something  aside  which  could 
not  lose  its  purchasing  power.  They  hast- 
ened to  lay  hold  of  these  coins,  and  se- 
crete them  wrhere  they  could  be  found 
when  other  means  of  subsistence  failed. 

The  scarcity  of  these  coins  produced 
great  inconvenience  in  business.  It  be- 
came almost  impossible  to  make  change 
in  the  ordinary  purchases  from  dealers 
and  merchants..  Shin  plasters  began  to 
make  their  appearance  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. In  the  rebellious  States  these 
were  not  only  issued  by  individuals  and 
private  corporations,  but  by  States,  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  all  other  municipal 
corporations.  A collection  of  these  rebel 
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shinplasters  upon  all  kinds  of  paper,  from 
white  writing  to  brown  wrapping,  would 
now  be  an  interesting  memento  of  the 
war,  but  in  a pecuniary  sense  absolutely 
worthless. 

The  credit  of  devising  a lawful  and 
adequate  remedy  for  this  inconvenience 
belongs  to  General  Francis  E.  Spinner, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  facilitate  as  he  desired  to 
do  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Trea- 
sury with  the  small  coins  at  his  command. 
He  therefore  arranged  with  the  Post-office 
Department  to  redeem  in  unused  stamps 
such  postage-stamps  as  might  be  used  for 
currency.  In  a short  time  his  department 
manufactured  and  introduced  a new  issue. 
All  the  denominations  were  of  uniform 
size.  A piece  of  paper  with  one  stamp 
pasted  on  it  was  five  cents;  one  with  two 
stamps,  ten  cents ; five  stamps,  twenty-five 
cents;  and  ten  stamps,  fifty  cents.  In  this 
way,  at  the  cost  of  a little  labor,  a consider- 
able amount  of  small  change  was  manu- 
factured. This  currency  became  so  popu- 
lar that,  instead  of  using  stamps,  plates 
were  engraved  for  each  denomination,  in 
imitation  of  th^e  manufactured  notes,  the 
impressions  from  which  had  the  same 
legal  qualities  and  were  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  These  impressions  were  called 
the  * 4 postage  currency.  ” They  were  after- 
ward authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  17, 
1862,  which  directed  the  Secretary  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Assistant  Treasuries  “ the  post- 
age and  other  stamps  of  the  United  States 
to  be  exchanged  by  them  on  application 
for  United  States  notes.”  These  stamps 
were  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to 
the  United  States  of  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  could  be  exchanged  for  United  States 
notes  when  presented  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars.  The  same  act  put  an 
end  to  the  further  issue  of  shinplasters  by 
making  the  issue  or  circulation  by  pri- 
vate persons  or  corporations  of  notes  or 
tokens  for  less  than  one  dollar  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  convenience  of  the  postage  cur- 
rency was  great,  and  the  amount  called 
for  increased  to  an  extent  which  became 
troublesome  to  the  Post-office  Department, 
and  the  Secretary  decided  to  take  it  into 
the  Treasury,  where  it  legitimately  be- 
longed. Accordingly  an  act  was  passed 
which  suspended  its  further  issue,  and 
substituted  in  its  place  currency  of  an- 
other description. 


THE  FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1863,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  “frac- 
tional notes,”  in  such  form  as  he  deemed 
expedient,  in  lieu  of  postage  and  revenue 
stamps  and  of  the  fractional  notes  com- 
monly called  postage  currency,  and  to 
provide  for  the  engraving,  preparation, 
and  issue  thereof  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment building.  Such  notes  were  exchange- 
able for  Treasury  notes  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  three  dollars,  were  receivable 
for  postage  and  revenue  stamps  and  in 
payment  of  any  dues  to  the  United  States 
less  than  five  dollars,  and  were  redeema- 
ble at  the  Treasury  under  regulations  to 
be  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
amount  of  the  issue,  including  postage 
and  revenue  stamps  issued  as  currency, 
was  limited  to  $50,000,000. 

No  currency  issue  of  the  government 
has  ever  accomplished  so  much  public 
convenience  in  proportion  to  its  amount 
as  the  fractional  currency.  Its  use  was 
uninterrupted  until  May  16,  1866,  when 
the  coining  of  five-cent  pieces  of  copper 
and  nickel  was  authorized,  the  further 
issue  of  fractional  notes  of  a less  denomi- 
nation than  ten  cents  was  prohibited, 
and  the  five-cent  notes  outstanding  were 
directed  to  be  redeemed  and  cancelled. 
The  act  of  the  14th  of  January,  1875,  au- 
thorized the  coinage  of  silver  coins  of  the 
value  of  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cents, 
to  be  issued  in  redemption  of  the  fraction- 
al currency  until  the  whole  of  it  was  re- 
deemed. The  whole  amount  issued,  in- 
cluding the  reissues  in  the  place  of  worn 
and  mutilated  notes,  has  reached  the  enor- 
mous aggregate  of  $368,724,079  45.  In 
other  words,  the  amount  authorized  of 
$50,000,000  has  been  reissued  more  than 
seven  times.  The  act  of  June  21,  1879, 
provided  for  the  redemption  of  the  frac- 
tional currency  then  outstanding  with  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Under  this  act  there  was  carried 
into  the  statement  of  the  public  debt,  as 
fractional  currency  lost  or  destroyed, 
$8,375,934.  This  amount  has  proved  far 
below  the  actual  loss  or  destruction.  On 
the  31st  of  May,  1890,  after  making  this 
deduction,  the  amount  still  outstanding 
was  $6,912,010  97.  Of  this  amount  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  seventy  per  cent.,  or 
$4,838,407,  has  been  so  far  lost  that  it  will 
not  be  presented  for  redemption.  There 
is  thus  shown  a clear  profit  to  the  United 
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States  on  the  issue  of  the  fractional  cur- 
rency of  more  than  $13,000,000,  or  more 
than  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  $50,000,000 
to  which  the  issue  at  any  one  time  was 
limited. 

Why  has  this  large  proportion  failed 
to  be  returned  for  redemption?  The  an- 
swer is  necessarily  speculative.  Collectors 
of  stamps  and  other  memorabilia  of  the 
epoch  have  absorbed  some  of  it.  But  it 
has  happened  in  the  experience  of  many 
that  each  has  become  possessed  of  a frac- 
tional note  so  worn  or  mutilated  that  it 
was  declined  by  the  person  to  whom  he 
offered  it.  The  name  of  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  it  was  forgotten,  the 
amount  was  too  small  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  sending  it  to  Washington  for 
redemption ; he  laid  it  aside  in  some  cor- 
ner of  his  pocket-book,  where  it  remained 
to  be  further  worn,  until,  tired  of  seeing 
it,  he  at  length  threw  it  away.  Such  has 
been  my  own  experience.  It  has  been 
multiplied  by  that  of  others  possibly  in 
instances  numerous  enough  to  account 
for  the  loss. 

If  the  public  convenience  were  alone  in 
question,  there  would  be  a reissue  of  the 
fractional  currency.  It  was  and  would 
still  be  universally  preferred  to  small  sil- 
ver coins.  So  long  as  it  could  be  had  in 
a cleanly  condition,  institutions  were  will- 
ing to  incur  expense  to  obtain  it,  especial- 
ly for  their  lady  customers.  If  the  silver, 
instead  of  being  coined,  could  be  deposit- 
ed in  some  out-of-the-way  place  in  bars 
too  heavy  for  asportation,  and  the  cost 
of  coinage  applied  to  the  cost  of  issuing 
fractional  currency,  the  public  would  be 
better  accommodated,  and  the  silver  bars 
could  rest  undisturbed  until  some  convul- 
sion should  subvert  all  existing  financial 
conditions. 

There  was  much  complaint  at  the  time, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Secretary  suffer- 
ed, from  his  persistence  in  allowing  the 
engraving,  printing,  and  complete  manu- 
facture of  the  white  paper  into  the  money 
of  the  fractional  currency,  ready  for  issue, 
to  be  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  without  any  oversight  or 
supervision.  The  bureau  itself  had  grown 
from  nothing  to  very  large  proportions,  as 
an  annex  or  convenience  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary.  It  wras  subject  to  none  of 
the  checks  which  the  Treasury  system  im- 
posed upon  other  bureaus,  and  an  unau- 
thorized issue  of  currency  was  quite  possi- 
ble, which  might  never  be  detected  if  it 


was  not  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
notes  not  returned  for  redemption.  There 
was  so  much  criticism  of  the  Secretary’s 
action  that  lie  appointed  a commission, 
which  reported  the  danger  and  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  bureau  should  be 
brought  under  the  general  Treasury  regu- 
lations. But  no  change  was  made  by  Sec- 
retary Chase.  His  view  of  the  matter  was 
that  naked  stealing  could  not  be  prevented 
by  checks;  that  confidence  must  be  reposed 
in  somebody ; and  it  was  safer  to  trust  one 
man  than  a greater  number.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Fessenden, 
was  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission.  Si  nee  that  time  checks 
have  been  added  which  now  make  the  bu- 
reau safe,  and  render  any  fraud  as  nearly 
impossible  as  it  can  be  under  human  man- 
agement. 

Justice  to  all  at  any  time  concerned  in 
the  management  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  requires  the  state- 
ment that  neither  investigation,  lapse  of 
time,  nor  the  subsequent  redemption  of  its 
issues  has  produced  any  evidence  what- 
ever of  fraud  or  wrong  in  that  bureau 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  large  amount  now  out- 
standing indicates  that  there  has  been  no 
unauthorized  issue.  Such,  I am  glad  to 
know,  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  offi- 
cers still  remaining  in  the  department. 

There  is  an  act  of  Congress  which  pro- 
hibits the  engraving  upon  any  of  the 
Treasury  issues  of  any  portrait  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  is  living.  It  originated  in 
the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  in  1864  placed  his  own  por- 
trait upon  the  plate  of  the  five-cent  note. 
It  was  a presumptuous  act,  so  fiercely  de- 
nounced by  the  press  that  only  a single 
issue  from  the  plate  was  made.  To  pre- 
vent its  repetition,  the  act  was  afterward 
passed.  This  five  cent  note  is  much  sought 
after  by  collectors,  and  is  much  the  scarcest 
of  the  Treasury  issues  during  the  war. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  GREENBACK. 

The  fight  of  legal  tender  had  been  won, 
and  won  on  the  ground  stated  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his 
speech:  ‘‘This  bill  is  a measure  of  neces- 
sity, not  of  choice/’  The  act  had  been 
passed  and  approved.  We  could  issue 
$150,000,000  in  currency  at  once,  $50,000,- 
000  would  pay  the  demand  notes,  leaving 
$100,000,000  to  pay  our  soldiers  and  carry 
on  the  war  for  some  months  to  come. 
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We  had  also  gained  our  first  military 
success.  Grant  had  captured  Forts  Hen- 
ry and  Donelson,  and  was  pushing  for 
Nashville.  The  clouds  seemed  to  be  break- 
ing away,  and  the  future  to  look  more 
hopeful. 

I was  therefore  surprised  when  one  af- 
ternoon late  in  February,  1862,  President 
Lincoln  entered  the  Register’s  room  with 
as  sad  a look  as  I ever  saw  upon  bis  care- 
worn face.  He  dropped  wearily  into  a 
seat  he  had  previously  chosen,  and  after 
a short  silence  exclaimed: 

“What  have  you  to  say  about  this  le- 
gal-tender act?  Here  is  a committee  of 
great  financiers  from  the  great  cities  who 
say  that,  by  approving  this  act,  I have 
wrecked  the  country.  They  know  all 
about  it — or  they  are  mistaken.” 

“ You  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,” 
I said.  “The  time  for  argument  has 
passed.  Legal  tender  is  inevitable.  The 
gentlemen  you  mention  have  made  it  a 
necessity.  The  people  would  take  our 
notes  without  the  legal -tender  clause. 
The  banks  and  the  copper-heads  will  not. 
We  cannot  risk  the  country  in  their  hands. 
You  have  followed  your  own  good  judg- 
ment in  signing  the  act.  The  people 
will  sustain  you  and  Secretary  Chase  and 
Congress.” 

“ I do  not  see  that  I am  exclusively  re- 
sponsible,” he  continued.  “ I say  to  these 
gentlemen,  4 Go  to  Secretary  Chase;  he  is 
managingthe  finances.’  They  persist,  and 
have  argued  me  almost  blind.  Iam  worse 
off  than  Saint  Paul.  He  was  in  a strait 
betwixt  two.  I am  in  a strait  betwixt 
twenty,  and  they  are  bankers  and  finan- 
ciers.” 

“You  are  right  in  signing  the  act,”  I 
said;  “that  point  has  passed  debate.” 

“Now  that  is  just  where  my  mind  is 
troubled,”  he  continued.  “We  owe  a lot 
of  money  which  we  cannot  pay ; we  have 
got  to  run  in  debt  still  deeper.  Our  cred- 
itors think  we  are  honest,  and  will  pay  in 
the  future.  They  will  take  our  notes,  but 
they  want  small  notes  which  they  can 
use  among  themselves.  So  far  I see  no 
objection,  but  I do  not  like  to  say  to  a 
creditor  you  shall  accept  in  payment  of 
your  debt  something  that  was  not  money 
when  it  was  contracted.  That  doesn’t  seem 
honest,  and  I do  not  believe  the  Constitu- 
tion sanctions  dishonesty.” 

“ No  more  do  I,”  I replied.  “ I do  not 
claim  that  legal  tender  can  be  upheld  as 
an  abstract  right  under  the  Constitution. 


But  self-preservation  is  a right  higher 
than  the  Constitution.  We  are  warrant- 
ed in  making  any  sacrifice  of  property  or 
political  right  to  save  the  Union.  Gold 
and  silver  are  beyond  our  reach;  our  sol- 
diers must  be  paid  and  fed  and  clothed. 
We  can  issue  Treasury  notes,  and  circu- 
late them  as  currency.  It  is  right  and 
honest  that  we  should  give  them  the  qual- 
ity of  legal  tender,  provided  we  return  to 
specie  as  soon  as  the  necessity  has  passed. 
I have  watched  the  debates  in  Congress. 
I have  read  the  opinion  of  your  Attorney- 
General.  There  are  those  who  hint 
and  suggest  that  legal  tender  is  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution.  I have  read  no 
speech  in  which  that  right  is  broadly  as- 
serted. I believe  it  safer  to  defend  our 
position  on  the  ground  of  necessity.” 

“ I understand  that  is  Chase’s  ground, 
though  he  does  not  put  it  so  strongly. 
We  shall  see.  We  will  wait  to  hear  from 
the  country  districts,  from  the  people.” 

He  again  relapsed  into  silence,  which  I 
did  not  interrupt.  Then  he  said,  “When 
the  old  monks  had  tired  themselves  out 
in  fighting  the  devil,  did  they  not  have 
places  to  which  they  retired  for  rest, 
which  were  called  retreats  ?” 

“They  did,”  I answered;  “though  I 
understand  they  were  for  spiritual  rather 
than  bodily  recuperation.” 

“I  think  of  making  this  office  one  of 
my  retreats ,”  he  said.  “It  is  so  quiet 
and  restful  here.  Do  you  never  get  dis- 
couraged ?” 

“I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you,”  I 
said,  ignoring  his  question.  “I  only  wish 
I could  say  of  it,  as  Father  Prout  sang  of 
the  Groves  of  Blarney, 

44  4 There’s  gravel- walks  there  for  speculation, 
And  conversation  in  sweet  solitude.’  ” 

“Tell  me  more  of  that  ballad,”  he  ex- 
claimed, cheerily.  44 1 like  its  jingle. 
What  an  Irish  conceit  that  is — ‘conversa- 
tion in  sweet  solitude.  ’ ” 

“ I fear  I cannot.  I must  send  you  the 
book.  I only  remember, 

44  4 There’s  statues  gracing  this  noble  place  in, 
All  heathen  goddesses  so  fair, 

Bold  Neptune,  Plutarch,  and  Nicodayrnus, 
A-standing  naked  in  the  open  air.’  ” 

44 1 must  have  that  book  to-night,”  he 
said.  44  A good  Irish  bull  is  medicine  for 
the  blues.” 

He  left  the  office  actually  to  the  sound 
of  his  own  musical  laugh.  He  sent  for 
the  book  — a copy  of  Crofton  Croker’s 
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Popular  Songs  of  Ireland.  It  is  before 
me  now;  priceless  almost,  when  I re- 
member that  it  once  gave  Abraham  Lin- 
coln some  pleasure,  some  respite  from 
his  cares. 

I have  several  reasons  for  this  prelude 
to  a sketch  of  the  greenback.  It  suggests 
what  every  American  ought  to  know — 
that  it  was  resorted  to  in  a very  dark  pe- 
riod of  the  war;  that  it  was  accepted  by 
the  President  on  his  faith  in  the  financial 
policy  of  Secretary  Chase,  who  advocated 
it  not  as  a constitutional  right  per  se,  but 
as  a right,  like  the  proclamation  of  free- 
dom to  the  slaves,  founded  upon  military 
necessity.  The  story  may  possibly  be  re- 
garded as  trivial,  but  it  tends  to  show 
with  what  intense  earnestness  the  Presi- 
dent bore  his  grave  responsibilities,  and 
that  he  seized  upon  au  amusing  story  or 
volume  because  it  diverted  him  for  the 
moment,  and  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  his  capacity  for  his  graver  du- 
ties. I think  it  tends  also  to  illustrate  the 
simple  honesty  of  his  mind.  Had  Mr. 
Lincoln  been  preserved  to  the  republic  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  legal 
tender  would  have  been  carried  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
weight  of  his  influence,  never  so  powerful 
as  on  the  day  of  his  death,  would  have 
been  thrown  in  favor  of  commencing  the 
retirement  of  the  legal-tender  notes  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  return  to  a spe- 
cie basis  at  the  earliest  date  consistent 
with  prudence  and  discretion. 

WHAT  IS  A GREENBACK  ? 

A “ greenback  ” is  a statement  engraved 
and  printed  in  the  similitude  of  a bank- 
note that  “the  United  States  will  pay  to 

the  bearer dollars.”  It  bears  on  its 

face  the  engraved  signatures  of  the  Regis- 
ter and  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  a 
memorandum  that  it  is  issued  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1863  ; and  that  it  is  a legal 

tender  for  tlollars.  A fac  - simile 

of  the  Treasury  seal  is  printed  upon  it  in 
red  ink  and  by  a separate  impression.  In 
an  open  space  on  the  back  is  a statement 
that  “this  note  is  a legal  tender  at  its  face 
value  for  all  debts  public  or  private,  ex- 
cept duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,”  witli  a note  of  the  punish- 
ment denounced  against  its  counterfeit- 
ing or  alteration.  Originally  it  bore  a 
certificate  of  its  right  to  be  converted  into 
bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 


This  right  was  withdrawn  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1863,  as  to  all  notes  not  present- 
ed for  exchange  before  the  1st  day  of  July 
in  that  year. 

The  greenback,  then,  is  the  naked 
promise  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the 
bearer  a certain  number  of  dollars,  unse- 
cured except  by  the  national  credit,  with- 
out date  or  time  of  payment,  which,  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  is  money,  equal  to 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  authorized  by 
law. 

WHY  IT  WAS  CALLED  A GREENBACK. 

The  alteration  and  counterfeiting  of 
bank-notes,  crimes  almost  unknown  to 
the  present  generation,  were  common 
when  the  State  bank  issues  existed.  The 
bank-note  companies  owned  a patented 
green  ink,  which  they  claimed  was  a pro- 
tection against  photography,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  erase,  the  composition  of  which 
was  a secret  unknown  to  the  criminal 
classes.  Secretary  Chase  decided  that 
the  backs  of  the  legal-tender  notes  should 
be  printed  with  this  patented  green  ink, 
giving  to  such  notes  literally  green  backs. 
The  soldiers,  quick  to  seize  upon  an  appro- 
priate name,  on  the  first  visit  of  the  pay- 
master with  these  notes,  gave  them  the 
name  of  “greenbacks.”  This  name  was 
universally  adopted,  and  became  as  per- 
manent as  the  notes  themselves. 

THEIR  VOLUME. 

The  authority  for  the  issue  of  green- 
backs was  conferred  by  three  acts  of  Con- 
gress, passed  respectively  on  February 
25  and  July  11,  1862,  and  March  3,  1863. 
The  first  act  authorized  the  issue  of 
$150,000,000 ; but  $50,000,000  of  these  were 
to  be  in  lieu  of  the  $50,000,000  of  demand 
notes  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  17, 
1861.  Each  of  the  other  acts  authorized 
the  issue  of  $150,000,000,  making  the 
whole  amount  authorized  $450,000,000. 

The  largest  amount  of  greenbacks  out- 
standing at  one  time  was  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1864,  less  than  one  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  last  act.  The  aggregate 
then  reached  was  $449,479,222,  or  within 
a little  more  than  half  a million  dollars 
of  the  full  amount  authorized. 

The  act  of  June  30,  1865,  restricted  the 
amounts  of  greenbacks  issued  and  to  be 
issued  to  $400,000,000,  and  “such  addi- 
tional sum,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as 
may  be  temporarily  required  for  the  re- 
demption of  temporary  loan”  (sic).  The 
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aggregate  in  circulation  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1865,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  close  of  the  war,  was  $432,553,912, 
and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1866, 
$425,839,313. 

This  large  amount,  however,  was  not 
an  addition  of  so  much  money  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country.  Had  it  been, 
the  inflation  of  prices  and  the  activity 
of  speculation  would  have  been  greater. 
The  net  increase  of  the  circulating  money 
at  any  time  during  the  war  would  re- 
quire a computation  more  complicated 
than  is  suited  to  this  sketch.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  circulation 
of  the  State  banks,  estimated  in  the  loyal 
States  at  $150,000,000,  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  that  issued  to  national  banks 
was  not  large  enough  to  take  its  place. 
The  difference  between  these  two  amounts, 
with  the  whole  amount  of  coin,  had  dis- 
appeared. The  outstanding  fractional  cur- 
rency must  be  added  to  the  greenbacks, 
and  the  loss  of  State  bank  circulation  and 
coin  deducted,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
net  increase.  It  affected  values,  no  doubt, 
but  probably  not  so  much,  as  the  value  of 
greenbacks  was  diminished  by  depriving 
them  of  the  right  of  exchange  into  interest- 
bearing  bonds  under  the  act  of  March,  1863. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  Secretary  Chase  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury.  Republics  are 
fortunate  which  in  periods  of  financial 
difficulty  are  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  such  men  as  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
Hugh  McCulloch.  We  had,  by  the  bul- 
let of  the  assassin,  lost  the  potential  per- 
sonality of  Abraham  Lincoln.  His  Sec- 
retary, McCulloch,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
legal -tender  legislation,  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  had  passed,  turned  his  energies 
toward  a return  to  a sound  specie  basis, 
and  to  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks 
as  the  first  and  proper  step  toward  that 
desirable  goal.  The  national  debt  had 
then  reached  the  gigantic  amount  of 
more  than  $2,800,000,000.  To  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  progress  of 
which  the  republic  was  capable  when  it 
was  relieved  of  the  incubus  of  slavery  and 
permitted  to  expand  under  the  influences 
of  peace;  to  preserve  the  national  credit; 
to  provide  for  and  pay  the  debt  due  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  crushed  the 
rebellion;  and  promptly,  without  delay,  to 
lay  out  and  enter  upon  the  shortest  safe 
road  to  specie  payment — required  not  only 
a man  able  to  comprehend  the  financial 


situation,  but  who  had  the  boldness  and 
courage  to  act  upon  his  convictions.  They 
have  an  expression  on  the  Pacific  coast 
which  conveys  a world  of  meaning.  They 
say  of  a man  who  has  shown  great  abili- 
ties wherever  he  has  been  placed  that  he 
is  a “scopy”  man.  Secretary  McCulloch 
was  evidently  a “scopy”  man.  In  his 
first  report  to  Congress  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1865,  he 
declared  in  plain  terms  that  the  legal-ten- 
der acts  were  war  measures  passed  in  a 
great  emergency,  that  they  should  be  re- 
garded only  as  temporary,  that  they  ought 
not  to  remain  in  force  a day  longer  than 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  the  people 
to  prepare  for  a return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, and  that  the  work  of  retiring  the 
greenbacks  which  had  been  issued  should 
be  commenced  without  delay,  and  care- 
fully and  persistently  continued  until  all 
were  retired.  Such  words  were  powerful 
because  of  their  sense  and  justice.  By 
the  act  of  April  12,  1866,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  commence  the 
withdrawal  of  the  greenbacks  from  cir- 
culation, to  retire  $10,000,000  within  six 
months  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
thereafter  to  continue  the  process  at  the 
rate  of  $4,000,000  per  month.  The  una- 
nimity with  which  the  Secretary’s  policy 
was  supported  was  shown  by  the  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act.  There  were  144  votes 
in  the  affirmative,  and  only  6 in  the  op- 
position. 

Secretary  McCulloch  immediately  insti- 
tuted the  process  of  retirement,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  quiet  and  eminent  discre- 
tion. By  the  end  of  the  year  1866  he  had 
reduced  the  greenbacks  outstanding  from 
$425,000,000  to  $380,000,000,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding quietly  to  continue  the  process  at 
the  rate  of  $4,000,000  per  month. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a change  in  the 
political  atmosphere.  A multitude  of 
impecunious  patriots  scattered  over  the 
North  and  West  discovered  that  they  were 
being  oppressed  and  afflicted  beyond  en- 
durance by  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency. They  made  the  country  resound 
with  their  moanings  of  distress.  The 
speculators  of  the  “ bull  ” party  joined  in 
the  cry.  Together  they  organized  a po- 
litical party  called  the  Greenback  party. 
It  attracted  the  same  clasj  of  recruits  that 
went  down  to  David  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam.  Every  one  that  was  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt  and  every  one 
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that  was  discontented  joined  the  party, 
and  began  to  cry  out  with  a loud  voice 
against  contraction,  against  the  dreadful 
tyranny  of  Secretary  McCulloch.  Then 
it  was  that  the  republic  wanted  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Had  he  been  alive  to  support 
his  Secretary  there  would  have  been  no 
such  weak  yielding  to  noisy  clamor  as 
then  occurred.  That  tower  and  strong- 
hold no  longer  existed.  The  Secretary 
continued  his  work  until  he  had  re- 
duced the  volume  of  the  greenbacks  to 
$356,000,000,  when,  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1868,  Congress  suspended  further  re- 
duction. The  amount  in  circulation  has 
since  been  subjected  to  some  variation,  in 
1875  rising  as  high  as  $382,000,000,  and  in 
1879  being  reduced  below  $347,000,000. 
But  it  is  accurate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  say  that  since  the  suspension 
in  1868,  a term  of  more  than  twenty-two 
years  of  profound  peace,  the  amount  of 
legal-tender  notes  in  circulation  has  been 
$356,000,000. 


If  the  republic  shall  again  be  involved 
in  war  there  are  many  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  currency  issues  here  briefly 
described  which  will  be  useful  to  its  finan- 
cial minister.  Secretary  Chase  had  no 
experience  of  the  past  for  his  guide.  The 
continental  currency  of  the  Revolution 
was  made  a legal  tender  by  State  laws 
only.  His  judgment  devised,  Congress 
authorized,  and  the  people  loyally  accept- 
ed the  novelties  in  currency  to  which  this 
article  refers.  In  his  financial  policy  he 
had  the  confidence  and  the  support  of 
President  Lincoln.  His  policy  was  criti- 
cised; in  one  or  two  respects  it  may  have 
been  erroneous.  But  he  was  a statesman 
and  a great  financier.  He  was  stationed 
at  the  weakest  point  in  the  national  de- 
fences, where  defeat  or  retreat  would  have 
been  ruin.  He  preserved  the  credit  of 
the  republic ; he  was  supported  by  a patri- 
otic people;  and  by  his  administration  of 
the  Treasury  he  fairly  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity. 


TEA  TEPHI  IN  AMITY. 
&tt  SpfsoDe. 

BY  A.  B.  WARD. 


I. 

A RUSH  of  summer  rain  in  the  streets 
, of  Amity  had  changed  the  dignified 
allegro  to  which  the  town  customarily 
timed  its  movements  into  a brisk  cres- 
cendo. There  was  slamming  of  doors 
and  windows;  there  was  hurried  bringing 
in  of  clothes  from  the  line,  of  calves, 
sheep,  and  babies  from  under  the  trees. 
All  who  could,  ran  to  shelter,  no  matter 
where. 

“Come  right  along  in,  Mrs.  Howard, 
even  if  you  wasn't  going  to,”  called  a 
rosy-cheeked  matron  fron^  her  doorway 
on  Far -View  Street  to  a woman  who 
passed  the  gate  and  then  stood  irresolute. 

“Well,  I wasn’t  just  meaning  to  stop 
to-day,  Mrs.  Richards,”  confessed  the 
other,  “but  I don’t  know  but  I will,”  as 
another  douche  from  the  skies  put  in  an 
imperative  plea. 

“How  nice  you  look!”  she  said,  amia- 
bly turning  to  either  side  of  the  family 
sitting-room,  where  the  tidied  liveries  of 
the  capable  housewife  divided  the  honors 
of  the  establishment  with  innumerable 


handsome  cologne  bottles,  naively  adver- 
tising the  occupation  of  Mr.  Richards. 

“What  have  you  been  doing,  Mrs. 
Howard?”  asked  Mi's.  Richards,  confiden- 
tially. 

“ Everything replied  that  individual, 
comprehensively.  “ Sewing,  cleaning, 
baking;  and  not  a soul  to  help  me.” 

“ You’d  ought  to  have  a girl.” 

“ A girl ! You  tell  that  to  Hiram  How- 
ard. He’d  think  I was  hiking  him  straight 
to  the  poor-house  down  at  South  Amity.” 

“ He  can  afford  it  just  as  well  as  Sam 
Richards.” 

“No;  drugs  are  an  awful  good  busi- 
ness.” 

“ No  better’n  groceries.” 

Here  was  a chance  for  argument,  but 
Mrs.  Richards  had  something  else  on  her 
mind. 

“ By-the-way,  speaking  of  help,  did  you 
know  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  going  to  work  for 
those  parties  that  have  rented  the  old 
Briar] y house  ?” 

“ No.  What  parties  ?” 

“Why,  some  old  gentleman  from  down 
New  York  way,  and  his  daughter.  I 
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haven’t  seen  him,  but  they  say  he  was  up 
last  week  to  look  at  the  place,  and  that  she 
was  with  him." 

“ Well,  that  is  news.  I didn’t  suppose 
Deacon  Jones  would  ever  rent  that  house. 
Did  you  ?" 

“Well,  I dun’no’;  good  location— cen- 
tral, and  not  too  much  so.  Do  you  know 
how  much  he  asked  ?" 

“No,  I don’t.  It’s  a big  house  for 
two.  What  else  did  Mrs.  Stubbs  say 
about  them  ?" 

“ Nothing,  except  that  she’s  hired  for  a 
month,  to  stay  longer  if  all  hands  were 
suited." 

“ Mrs.  Stubbs  is  a good  cook,"  remark- 
ed the  visitor,  rubbing  the  bridge  of  her 
nose  with  her  forefinger,  an  indication 
of  deep  reasoning  on  her  part.  She 
was  wondering  how,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  was  ever  heard  and  .told,  Mrs. 
Richards  managed  to  pick  up  so  much 
more  news  than  she  herself  did.  “I  am 
spryer  on  my  feet/'  she  said,  mentally, 
“and  I go  round  more;  but  everything 
seems  to  come  to  her."  “ Mrs.  Stubbs  is 
a good  cook,"  she  repeated:  “and  makes 
the  very  best  doughnuts  of  any  woman 
that  I ever  ate,"  she  added,  with  uncon- 
scious cannibalism. 

“Yes;  but  she’s  no  washer  and  ironer," 
put  in  the  hostess,  quickly ; “and  I’d  as 
lief  have  a fog-horn  in  the  house  as  that 
voice  of  hers." 

“I  suppose  you  knew  Mr.  Wilson’s 
going  to  marry  the  widow  Barrett  ?"  Mrs. 
Howard  ventured. 

“ Lor’,  yes;  that’s  old.  I can  tell  you 
something  newer  than  that.  Professor 
March’s  daughter’s  engaged  to  Tutor 
Myers." 

“ So  I heard  yesterday."  Mrs.  Howard’s 
manner  said,  plainly,  “You  don’tgetahead 
of  me  again,  Elizabeth  Richards." 

“ Don’t  go,"  urged  Mrs.  Richards.  “I’ve 
got  raised  biscuit  for  supper;  you’d  better 
try  them." 

“ Oh,  I can’t  possibly.  “ What  would 
Hiram  think?  Come  over." 

“Yes;  you  come  over." 

“ I will,"  and  the  departing  guest  tilted 
her  petticoats  and  tiptoed  among  the  pud- 
dles, shooing  before  her  a crowd  of  fat, 
frowsy  hens  that  took  life  as  easily  as 
their  mistress,  and  indeed  were  not  un- 
like her  in  general  appearance. 

“I’ll  bet  I astonished  Julia  Howard 
some  about  the  Briarly  House  folks,” 
that  mistress  was  saying,  as  she  watched 
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her  visitor  from  her  station  in  the  door- 
way. “She’d  have  given  all  her  old 
shoes  to  have  found  out  how  I knew." 

But  Mrs.  Howard,  unconscious  witness 
to  the  duality  of  thought,  was  pondering 
another  important  subject  along  with  that 
of  the  new  arrivals.  “That’s  the  same 
old  Henrietta-cloth  dress  she’s  been  wear- 
ing for  the  last  ten  years.  I'd  rather  do 
my  own  work,  and  have  something  to  put 
on  my  back."  Cheered  and  strengthen- 
ed by  this  conclusion,  she  hurried  home 
to  get  Hiram’s  supper. 

Making  use  of  a privilege  which  the 
gossips  of  Amity  would  have  undoubted- 
ly envied  us,  we  will  look  into  the  Bri- 
arly house,  and  learn  what  its  inmates 
were  doing  that  warm  July  afternoon 
when  it  rained  in  Amity.  The  three  days 
since  their  arrival  had  been  time  enough 
for  the  new  tenants  to  add  the  personal- 
ities of  their  own  belongings  to  the  plain, 
inexpressive  furnishings  which  went  with 
the  house.  Though  there  were  a great 
many  books,  there  were  few  pictures  and 
almost  no  bric-a-brac,  but  the  Turners 
felt  that  they  had  set  their  seal  upon  the 
new  dwelling  and  made  it  theirs  as  soon 
as  they  had  placed  the  dictionaries  in  a 
row,  and  given  them  the  bronze  Homer 
for  a sentinel.  The  novel  comfort  of 
their  new  situation  impressed  both  father 
and  daughter.  He  sat  smiling  to  himself 
and  neglecting  the  pamphlet  upon  his 
knee. 

She,  more  impulsive,  threw  down  the 
paper-cutter  she  had  been  wielding,  and 
came  to  his  side  with  an  ecstatic  little 
cry.  “Papa,  I never  was  so  happy  in  my 
life.  I’ve  been  gradually  expanding  ever 
since  I came  into  this  big,  lovely  house, 
until  I fit  every  bit  of  it,  even  to  the 
chimney-corners,"  and  she  knelt  down  on 
the  cushion  before  him,  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  sustain  such  a weight  of  hap- 
piness in  a standing  posture. 

Her  father  said  nothing,  but  his  shad- 
owy smile  grew  warmer,  and  he  lifted  his 
hand  to  stroke  her  hair.  The  resemblance 
between  them  was  startling.  They  had 
the  same  high  forehead,  the  same  deep- 
set  gray  eyes,  the  same  straight  nose  and 
determined  mouth.  But  where  the  face 
of  the  elder  was  cold  as  a statue’s,  that 
of  the  younger  was  brightened  by  ruddy 
cheeks  and  golden  locks,  the  latter  saved 
from  a possible  charge  of  untidiness  by 
being  of  so  fine  a color. 
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“Papa, aren’t  you  intensely  grateful  to 
me  for  dragging  you  by  main  force  to 
this  delightful  spot  ?” 

“I'll  tell  you  later.”  The  crow’s-feet 
deepened  around  liis  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

“ Papa,”  in  a tone  of  entreaty,  “ you’re 
not  going  to  anticipate  anything  gloomy 
or  disagreeable  ?” 

“No—  of  course  not,” speaking  in  slow, 
measured  tones.  “But  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  our  limited  experiences  hardly 
warrant — ” 

“Yes,  they  do,  papa  dear.  You  don’t 
know  that  I've  met  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  grocer  with  satisfactory  results. 
No  one  else  in  Amity  will  consider  us 
worth  minding.” 

Another  deepening  of  the  crow’s-feet 
and  a quizzical  curve  to  the  corners  about 
the  mouth  gave  the  face  which  Miss  Tur- 
ner watched  an  almost  cynical  aspect. 

“See  here,”  she  said,  authoritatively. 
“You  were  desperately  tired  of  New 
York?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  were  as  much  in  love  as  I with 
the  picture  of  this  charming  old  place 
when  we  saw  it  in  the  real-estate  office?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  you  decided  with  me  that  Amity 
would  be  a peaceful  refuge,  where  there 
would  be  no  horrid  people  to  criticise  ev- 
ery belief  and  opinion  that  differed  from 
their  own  ?” 

“ Not  so  fast,  Tea  Tephi,”  returned  her 
father.  “ I said  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  town  were  often  narrow-minded 
and  curious,  but  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Amity  College  ought  to  induce  liberality 
and  refinement.  Didn't  I say  that?'’ 

“Why,  yes;  that's  what  I meant,” 
agreed  the  owner  of  the  peculiar  name. 
“And  that  the  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  would  be  a help;  that  you  would 
have  leisure  and  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue your  work.” 

She  put  a warm  embrace  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence,  and  remained  with  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der. Presently  she  commenced  to  shake 
with  suppressed  laughter,  which  after  a 
while  refused  to  be  suppressed,  and  assert- 
ed itself  in  a ringing  peal.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  on  a level  with  his  own,  so  that  he 
saw  the  mischief  lurking  in  those  same 
dark  orbs  like  the  fabled  pixy  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well. 

‘■You  can't  guess  what  Mrs.  Stubbs 
calls  me,”  she  said.  “ Miss  Teethy.  My 


poor  abused  name  never  suffered  such 
wholesale  slaughter.  When  she  has 
known  me  longer,  and  has  laid  aside  her 
best  manners,  she  will  ask  me  what  it 
means.” 

“If  she  does,  you  must  tell  her  patient- 
ly,” said  Mr.  Turner,  gravely.  “Who 
knows  what  new  aspirations  it  might 
waken  in  her  to  learn  that  she  too  was 
an  inheritor  of  the  wonderful  prophecies, 
a daughter  of  forgotten  Israel?” 

“I  don’t  believe  she’d  care  much,” 
murmured  the  girl,  softly,  as  if  under  pro- 
test. “ She’d  say  as  the  rest  do,  ‘ Of  what 
use  is  it?’” 

“Alas!”  sighed  the  old  man,  “it  must 
be  so.  That  is  another  proof,  another 
identification.  4 Thou  shalt  speak  all  these 
words  unto  them, but  they  will  not  heark- 
en unto  thee.’”  His  voice  grew  low  and 
sad.  He  had  gently  removed  himself  from 
his  daughter's  embrace,  and  sat  with  a 
far-away  look  on  his  face,  clasping  and 
unclasping  his  thin,  pallid  hands. 

4 ‘He  is  thousands  of  miles  from  here, 
in  Assyria  or  Palestine.  Poor  father!” 
said  Tea  Tephi,  and  slipped  unnoticed 
from  the  room. 

She  found  Mrs.  Stubbs  standing  with 
arms  akimbo,  examining  the  weather. 
44  Never  knew  such  a spell,”  she  shouted, 
as  the  girl  entered  the  kitchen.  “Miss 
Teethy,  you  won’t  think  much  of  Amity 
if  it  serves  you  like  this.  But  I tell  you 
it’s  fine  when  the  sun  doos  come  out— to 
stay,  I mean.  It's  been  * open  and  sliet, 
sign  o'  wet,’  for  three  days.  Seems  as  if 
I hadn’t  done  nothin’  but  lug  these  dried 
apples  in  and  out,”  glancing  sorrowfully 
at  a trayful  of  peeled  and  sliced  apples 
still  in  the  jaundiced  state  of  complex- 
ion betokening  incomplete  exposure.  “I 
want  ter  make  some  Shaker  apple-sauce,” 
she  continued.  “Think  your  pa’d  like 
it,  he’s  so  fond  of  sours.” 

Tephi  assented  with  a smile. 

‘‘And  Miss  Teethy,”  went  on  the  tre- 
mendous voice,  while  its  owner  looked 
keenly  at  her  mistress  and  then  stopped. 
She  was  measuring  the  chances  of  a 
repulse,  and  probably  found  the  odds 
against  it,  for  she  continued — “Miss 
Teethy,  I’d  like  to  know  if  that’s  your 
real  name.  He” — indicating  by  a jerk  of 
her  elbow  the  scholar  in  the  study — “ said 
y ou’s  Miss  Turner;  but  he  said,  too,  you’s 
his  daughter;  so  I pricked  up  my  ears, 
and  when  he  called  you  that,  I took  it  up. 
Bible  r 
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“Not  exactly;  but  it  has  to  do  with 
Bible  history.”  Tephi  remembered  her 
father’s  injunction,  and  went  on:  “When 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  left  Jerusalem  he 
did  not  remain  in  Egypt, as  people  thought. 
He  came  to  Ireland,  bringing  with  him 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  princess, 
4 the  young  and  tender  plant,’  Tea  Tephi. 
In  Ireland  the  prophet  buried  the  ark, 
and  after  a time  married  Tea  Tephi  to  the 
Crowned  Horseman  of  Ireland.  Queen 
Victoria  was  descended  from  them.” 

“Sho!”  cried  Mrs.  Stubbs,  in  wide-eyed 
astonishment.  Then  recovering  herself, 
and  becoming  argumentative  in  conse- 
quence, she  demanded,  “How  do  you 
know  ?” 

“ It  is  all  in  the  Irish  histories.  They 
tell  the  story  themselves.” 

44  Well,  now,  ^ee  here,”  and  Mrs.  Stubbs 
brought  her  huge  fist  down  on  the  table 
with  a thump  which  made  the  windows 
rattle,  “if  I was  you  I wouldn’t  believe 
all  that  them  Irish  sav.  They  ain’t  rent- 
able.” 

Her  manner,  a mixture  of  the  confi- 
dential and  the  oracular,  brought  a twin- 
kle into  Tephi's  eyes,  but  she  controlled 
herself,  saying,  “There  are  other  proofs 
too,  Mrs.  Stubbs,  which  I don't  believe 
you’d  care  for;  but  that  is  all  about  my 
name;  and  it’s  T-e-p-h-i,  not  Teethv.” 

“Oh,  Tephi!"  responded  Mrs.  Stubbs, 
making  use  of  a long  i and  a tremendous 
accent.  “That’s  something  like  Haggat 
and  Shimmet.  But  seems  to  me  I’d  rather 
be  called  a name  more  like  folks— Susan, 
for  instance.  That’s  my  name,”  with  evi- 
dent pride  in  its  euphony  and  pity  for  the 
girl  less  fortunate  in  her  christening. 

But  the  namesake  of  the  Hebrew  prin- 
cess had  no  room  in  her  present  mood  for 
anything  like  repining,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  letter  which  she  began  as  soon 
as  she  had  exchanged  the  kitchen  for  the 
parlor : 

“ July  30,  1885,  Amity. 

“Dear  Mr,  Wilson, — In  spite  of  the 
grain  of  foreboding  which  you  persisted 
in  throwing  into  my  cup  as  we  parted,  I 
have  tasted  nothing  but  sweetness  as  yet. 
Although  it  has  rained  almost  ever  since 
we  left  New  York,  I am  persuaded  that 
Amity  is  the  loveliest  place  in  the  world. 
Midsummer  has  no  parching  effects  on 
the  lawns  and  on  the  parks — Common 
they  call  it — which  stretches  along  the 
middle  of  Main  Street.  The  people  are 
as  refreshing  as  their  background— the 


kindest,  most  polite  creatures  I ever 
saw. 

“ I know  what  you  want  to  say  about 
Ithuriel’s  spear  and  my  power  of  ideali- 
zation, but  I am  too  happy  to  hear  it  now. 

“Why  should  I change  that  part  of  my 
disposition?  Indeed,  I cannot  spare  it. 
You  may  call  it  what  you  will — a halluci- 
nation, a foolish  dream— its  sunny  forces 
still  conquer  me:  this  faith  in  human 
hearts;  this  sympathy  which  brings  the 
tears  into  my  eyes;  this  tender  hope  for 
better  things. 

“ So  you  must  go  elsewhere  than  to  my 
letters  for  that  flavor  of  cynicism  with 
which  you  like  to  take  your  experiences. 
I am  determined  to  enjoy  everything, 
even  Mrs.  Stubb’s  voice,  though  that  or- 
gan has  more  volume  than  sweetness. 
Mrs.  Stubbs  is  our  dea  ex  machina  do - 
mestica , and  she  is  what  you  would  call 
an  ‘original.’ 

44  Papa  sends  love,  and  asks  if  you  will 
please  see  that  the  Banner  of  Light  is 
forwarded  to  us  here.  You  were  kind  to 
write  so  soon.  Please  continue  to  be 
equally  amiable. 

Always  your  friend, 

Tephi  Turner.” 

* 

II. 

“ Amity’s  noted  for  widders,  old  maids, 
and  broken-down  ministers,”  said  Mrs. 
Stubbs,  the  next  morning,  kneading  the 
bread  between  each  enumeration.  Tephi 
had  come  out  to  give  an  order  for  dinner, 
and  had  lingered,  partly  because  it  was 
impossible  to  get  away  without  leaving 
Mrs.  Stubbs  in  the  middle  of  a sentence, 
and  partly  because  the  kitchen  itself  at- 
tracted and  held  her,  it  was  so  bright 
with  sun  and  scrubbing,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  belonging  to  a realm  hitherto  un- 
explored in  a parasitic  boarding-house  ex- 
istence. 

“ Dear  me !”  thought  the  girl ; “ Amity 
is  a refuge.  wTith  a vengeance!  Broken- 
down  ministers,”  she  faltered.  “ I sup- 
pose you  mean  they  are  invalids?” 

“No,  they  ain’t  sick,”  returned  Mrs. 
Stubbs.  44  They’ve  stopped  preaching,  or 
else  they  never  begun.  Sometimes  one 
or  another  supplies  here,  or  you  see 
’em  goin’  off  of  a Saturday  with  a little 
bag  o’  sermons,  and  cornin’  back  of  a 
Monday.  Some  folks  that’s  counted  says 
there’s  upward  of  forty  of  ’em  right  here 
in  the  centre,  to  say  nothin’  of  the  eends 
of  the  town.”  She  tucked  the  fat  white 
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loaves  cozily  into  the  pans,  and  gave 
them  an  affectionate  pat  before  she  went 
on.  4 There  ain’t  so  many  old  maids  as 
there  was,  and  widders  are  scurser;  but 
my ! there  seems  to  be  more  broken-down 
ministers  every  year.  A good  many  live 
up  on  Marshall  Street,  this  side  of  Far- 
View.  You’ve  heard  of  the  Far-View- 
ers?  You  hain't ! Biggest  set  of  gossips 
in  Amity.  There’s  Mis’  Richards  and 
Mis’  Howard  and  Mis'  Doolittle,  and  a lot 
more.  They’re  awful  thick  among  them- 
selves— aunty  and  uucle  to  each  other’s 
children  all  around — but  they  give  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  Amityites!” 

“Where  is  Far-View  Street?”  asked 
Tephi,  cherishing  a feeble  hope  of  its  dis- 
tance. 

4 ‘ Right  up  here,  two  streets  back  of  you ; 
and  it’s  high  land,  so’t  they  can  see  all 
over.  There  tons  a story  that  some  of 
’em  had  a telescope  to  turn  down  into 
Main  Street;  but  that  must  ha’  been  only 
an  aggravation;  they  couldn’t  hear  no- 
thin’, 'twas  said.” 

Poor  Tephi!  Her  flourishing  ideas  of 
Amity  had  been  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 
She  felt  a vague  inclination  to  go  some- 
where and  plant  them  over  again.  Mrs. 
Stubbs  was  doubtless  a coarse- minded 
woman,  looking  at  this  idyllic  little  town 
through  the  medium  of  her  own  vulgar 
thoughts.  Thus  she  argued  within  her- 
self while  she  rose  with  gentle  dignity 
and  moved  toward  the  door. 

44 You  understand  about  dinner?”  she 
said,  sweetly  but  coolly.  “I  am  going 
for  a walk.” 

“Land,  yes,” replied  the  unimpression- 
able Stubbs,  ignoring  the  change  in  her 
mistress's  manner.  “I  would.  It’ll  do 
you  good.” 

Tephi  drew  a long  breath  as  she  left 
the  quaint  brown  porch  of  the  Briarly 
House  and  picked  her  way  over  the  un- 
even mosaic  of  bricks  which  paved  the 
path  to  the  gate.  There  was  something 
pleasing  to  her  in  that  primitive  pave- 
ment. It  harmonized  well  with  the  wild 
flowers  growing  among  the  grass  on  either 
side,  and  with  the  soft  gray-greens  in  the 
bark  of  the  old  sycamore  overhead.  Who 
cared  what  was  being  done  up  in  Far- 
View  { thought  the  young  enthusiast,  rev- 
elling in  the  freshness  which  followed  the 
rain.  Falling  into  the  quick  long  step 
which  she  had  learned  from  walking  with 
her  father  so  mpch,  she  was  swinging 
rapidly  down  the  street,  when  she  became 


suddenly  aware  that  some  one  was  trying 
to  overtake  her.  It  proved  to  be  a thin 
dark  woman  dressed  in  black*  She  came 
smoothly  forward,  and  put  out  a limp 
gloved  hand,  saying: 

44 Miss  Turner?  I am  Mrs.  Jones — 
Mrs.  Deacon  Jones.  I took  the  liberty  of 
speaking,  knowing  that  you  were  a stran- 
ger here.” 

“Thank  you, ’’replied  Tephi,  trying  to 
be  appreciative. 

“Your  father  well  ?” asked  the  new  ac- 
quaintance, making  several  vain  skipping 
attempts  to  fall  into  step  with  the  long- 
limbed  young  woman. 

44  Yes,  thank  you,  very  well,”  answer- 
ed the  girl. 

44 He  doesn’t  go  out  much?”  queried 
Mrs.  Jones. 

“He  walks  a great  dfcal,”  said  Tephi, 
puzzled  by  the  interest  of  the  stranger; 
“ but  he  is  occupied  this  morning.” 

“ It  must  be  lonesome  for  you  when  he 
is  busy,”  suggested  the  lady. 

44  Not  very.  I am  used  to  it,”  was  the 
sturdy  response. 

There  was  a pause,  made  necessary  to 
Mrs.  Jones  by  the  rate  at  which  she  had 
been  forced  to  travel  since  joining  our 
heroine.  But  the  matter  of  breathing 
comfortably  becomes  an  unimportant  trifle 
when  it  conflicts  with  larger  issues.  The 
catechist  soon  gasped  out  her  next  ques- 
tion : 

“ Ever  been  in  New  England  before  ?” 

“ Never  until  now.” 

44  You  have  lived  in  New  York  ?” 

44  Part  of  the  time.” 

Mrs.  Deacon  Jones  indulged  in  several 
sidelong  glances  at  her  non-committal 
neighbor.  Was  this  the  simplicity  of 
girlhood  or  the  self-protection  of  the 
sphinx  ? 

Tephi  felt  the  searching  eyes  traverse 
her  person  from  bonnet  to  boots,  and  re- 
sisted a strong  inclination  to  shrug  her 
shoulders  and  throw  off  the  inquisitive 
look,  as  one  dislodges  an  offending  fly. 
But  a diversion  was  fortunately  effected. 
The  defensive  armor  in  which  the  New 
York  tailor  equips  his  patrons  ari*ested 
the  investigations  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Joues. 
“How  finely  her  gown  does  fit,  to  be 
sure !”  she  said,  inwardly;  and  outwardly, 
with  increased  graciousness:  44 I'll  send  my 
boy  and  girl  around  to  call  this  afternoou. 
He  goes  to  Amity  College,  and  she  is  one 
of  Miss  Hansom's  pupils.  Do  you  cross 
here?  Well,  good-morning.” 
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4 ‘Good -morning,”  and  they  separated, 
Tephi  wondering,  as  she  hurried  in  the 
direction  of  the  post-office,  why  an  inter- 
view which  contained  so  many  elements 
of  cordiality  should  affect  her  so  unplea- 
santly. 

The  postmaster  stood  behind  a narrow 
grated  window,  which,  however,  suggest- 
ed no  idea  of  restraint,  rather  the  reverse. 
He  eyed  her  sharply  as  he  pushed  a big 
bundle  of  letters  through  the  bars  into  her 
waiting  hands.  Many  of  them  were  in 
blue  and  yellow  envelopes;  several  bore 
imposing  seals,  and  a number,  forwarded 
from  New  York,  were  conspicuous  for  for- 
eign postage. 

“ Did  you  see  that?”  asked  Hiram  How- 
ard of  Jo  Doolittle,  as  they  lounged  to- 
gether at  the  doorway  of  the  office. 
“That’s  the  daughter.  Did  ye  see  her 
mail?  Queer  lot  of  stuff.” 

Tephi  heard  and  colored  warmly  as  she 
turned  swiftly  from  the  step.  Every  one 
she  met  seemed  to  show  a like  concern 
for  the  heavy  mail  she  carried.  “ Is  it 
such  an  unusual  occurrence  to  get  letters 
here,  I wonder?”  she  thought,  with  some 
petulance,  and  hurried  on  so  fast  that  she 
nearly  upset  an  urchin  squatted  in  the 
path,  his  grimy  knuckles  bent  into  prom- 
inence by  the  marble  which  he  held. 

“Ye  inched,  ye  did!”  was  the  cry  that 
instant  arose  from  his  companions. 

“I  didn't!” 

“Ye  did !” 

“Ye  lie!” 

And  they  proceeded  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute in  a fashion  approved  by  gamins  the 
world  over. 

Faster  flew  Tephi,  hardly  stopping  for 
breath  until  she  dropped  her  armful  of 
letters  and  papers  on  the  study  table  by 
her  father’s  side. 

“You  seem  to  be  in  a hurry.”  The  old 
man  smiled  serenely  into  her  troubled 
face. 

“Yes,”  and  the  frown  changed  to  a 
feeble  smile.  “Papa,  it  isn’t  Amity  at 
all.  It’s  Discord ! A custom-house  officer 
in  the  form  of  Mrs.  Jones — Mrs.  Deacon 
Jones,  she  said — met  me  on  the  way,  and 
examined  me  from  head  to  foot.  I felt  like 
proclaiming  the  darn  in  my  glove  and 
the  last  year’s  ribbon  on  my  hat.  When 
she  left  me,  the  postmaster  arrested  me, 
with  his  eye,  and  asked,  still  with  his 
eye,  if  I was  a conspirator,  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  I had  so  much  mail.  Then 
I walked  into  a street  fight,  where  two 


small  boys  talked  and  acted  just  like  the 
little  New  York  roughs.  And— well !” 

“Well?”  returned  her  father;  the  same 
monosyllable,  but  with  a vastly  different 
intonation.  Then  they  both  laughed. 

“But  you  like  it?” 

For  answer  he  showed  a roll  of  closely 
written  manuscript.  “ I have  done  more 
work  than  in  months.” 

“I  thought  so,”  and  Tephi  nodded 
sagely.  4 ‘ We’ll  stay.  ” 

III. 

“ Now,  my  dear  sir,  I do  not  wish  to  in- 
trude upon  your  private  affairs,  but  don’t 
you  think  we  owe  society  at  large  some 
account  of  ourselves?” 

The  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Stephen 
MacPherson,  a tall  gentleman  and  fine- 
looking,  in  spite  of  a head  too  small  for 
his  height  and  eyes  that  seemed  weak  and 
insignificant  in  conjunction  with  so  prom- 
inent a nose.  He  had  undertaken  a very 
delicate  business, as  became  a shepherd  of 
souls,  on  some  one  else's  account.  He  was 
a straightforward  old  fellow  himself,  and 
he  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the  peer- 
ing and  prying  which  had  occupied  the 
leisure  of  his  parish  for  the  past  two 
months— ever  since  the  Turners  arrived 
in  Amity.  He  had  resolved  to  come  out 
squarely,  and  ask  the  stranger  who  and 
what  he  was. 

“Certainly,”  granted  Mr.  Turner,  cor- 
dially, while  he  spread  out  his  fingers  to 
the  study  fire.  “ These  October  mornings 
are  decidedly  chilly,”  he  had  said  on  greet- 
ing his  visitor.  “Come  into  my  den;  there 
is  a blaze  there.” 

The  composure  of  the  defendant  em- 
barrassed the  plaintiff,  who  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  gotten  into  an  awkward  posi- 
tion for  a gentleman  to  hold.  “ You  see,” 
he  began  again,  with  some  shamefaced- 
ness, “ you  are  a stranger  here,  and  people 
are  naturally  curious.  If  you  could  tell 
me  something  about  yourself,  I could  de- 
fend you  from  chance  attacks.” 

Mr.  Turner  sent  a sudden  sharp  glance 
out  from  under  his  contracted  brows.  Mr. 
Turner's  eyes  were  not  weak,  in  spite  of 
the  crow's  feet  in  their  corners.  “ May  I 
ask  in  what  way  I have  laid  myself  open 
to  the  attacks  from  which  you  are  to  de- 
fend me?”  The  queslion  was  related  to 
the  glance  as  thunder  is  related  to  light- 
ning. 

Mr.  MacPherson  cleared  his  throat,  and 
made  a tremendous  effort  to  recall  some 
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of  the  many  charges  poured  into  his  ears 
by  his  excited  and  voluble  parishioners. 
For  the  life  of  him  he  could  remember 
nothing  but  the  silly  gossip  about  the 
mail.  He  hesitated  to  serve  that  up  with 
the  ceremony  which  Mr.  Turner’s  manner 
demanded,  but  the  pause  had  been  stretch- 
ed to  its  utmost  endurance.  “It  is  only 
a trifle,  to  be  sure,”  he  said,  nervously  ; 
“but  one  thing,  your  mails  excite  com- 
ment.” 

“Ah,  it  is  contrary  to  precedent  to  re- 
ceive many  letters!  To  whom  must  I 
apologize  for  this  innovation  ?” 

The  smile  which  accompanied  the  ques- 
tion softened  its  sarcasm,  and  the  clergy- 
man smiled  in  turn.  “You  show  me 
that  I have  made  myself  absurd,”  he  said. 
“ But  really  the  country  is  so  full  of  con- 
spirators and  runaways  that  when  a sol- 
itary man  like  yourself  receives  enormous 
mails  from  all  over  the  world,  suspicions 
are  aroused.”  The  speaker  paused  and 
wiped  his  brow,  feeling  that  he  was  mak- 
ing out  a case,  after  all. 

“ I understand,”  Mr. Turner  said,  grave- 
ly; and  then  added,  “I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  you  an  outline  of  the  work  which  I 
am  engaged  upon,  and  which  is  the  cause 
of  my  extraordinary  correspondence.” 

Mr.  MacPherson  bowed,  and  murmur- 
ed something  about  a “ great  favor.”  He 
was  really  anxious  to  hear  what  Mr.  Tur- 
ner had  to  say. 

“When  I was  a lad  in  a London  count- 
ing-house,” began  the  host,  while  his  vis- 
itor settled  back  into  his  chair  expectant- 
ly, “ I was  greatly  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible.” 

Mr.  MacPherson  became  conscious  of  a 
feeling  very  like  disappointment.  He 
was  himself  also,  of  course,  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  at  pre- 
sent he  had  been  anticipating  a revelation 
which  should  be  more  enlivening  than 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  more 
personal. 

“There  were  many  things  which  puz- 
zled me,”  continued  Mr.  Turner,  too  much 
engrossed  in  his  subject  to  notice  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  listener.  4 4 Among 
others,  the  seeming  contradictions  in  the 
prophecies  about  Israel  and  Judah — bless- 
ings and  curses  inextricably  interwoven. 
A young  Englishman  named  Hine  helped 
me  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  set  me  on  the 
right  track.  He  told  me  to  mark  all  the 
allusions  to  Israel  with  red  ink;  those 
which  referred  to  Judah,  with  blue.  The 


contradictions  disappeared.  And  in  ev- 
ery instance  it  was  Judah  who  was  cursed, 
and  whose  wanderings  and  misfortunes 
were  foretold  ; it  was  Israel  who  was 
blessed,  and  promised  all  manner  of  good 
things.  Then  came  the  question,  if  the 
Jews  are  identified  by  prophecy  as  the 
children  of  Judah,  who  are  the  children 
of  Israel?  Hine  was  ready  again  with 
an  answer.  Israel,  the  ten  tribes  that 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  captivity 
in  Assyria,  and  who  were  acknowledged 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  to  be  4 beyond  the 
Euphrates,’  reappear,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Strabo,  Herodotus,  Diodoric, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  as  the  ancestors  of 
what  is  now  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.” 

Mr.  Turner,  becoming  more  and  more 
excited  as  he  neared  his  climax,  fairly 
sprang  to  his  feet  when  he  said  “the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,”  and  threw  out  his  hand 
with  an  eager  gesture,  as  if  his  announce- 
ment were  fraught  with  peculiar  good 
fortune  for  Mr.  MacPherson.  That  gen- 
tleman started  forward  as  if  at  first  he 
shared  the  delusion,  and  he  opened  his 
mouth  once  or  twice  before  he  said, 

44  Don’t  you — don’t  you  think  that  is  a 
little  far-fetched?” 

44 Not  at  all,”  returned  Mr.  Turner, 
promptly.  44  Do  you  believe  the  Bible?” 
he  demanded. 

44  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,”  answered  Mr. 
MacPherson,  surprised;  “ that  is,  most  of 
it.” 

4 4 Then  how  can  you  explain  the  words: 

4 Israel  shall  be  a nation  and  a company 
of  nations;’  ‘The  throne  of  David  shall 
be  established  upon  it  forever;’  4 All  the 
people  of  the  earth  shall  be  afraid  of  Is- 
rael;’ 4 No  weapon  formed  against  them 
shall  prosper’?” 

“I  always  supposed,”  said  Mr.  MacPher- 
son, “that  these  and  similar  expressions 
had  a spiritual  significance.” 

44  Yes ; you  have  spiritualized  the  mean- 
ing all  out  of  them,”  said  Mr.  Turner, 
warmly.  44  How,  then,  do  you  follow  so 
literally  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Jews  : 4 They  shall  become  a byword  ;’ 

4 wanderers  without  might;’  4 hungry, 
thirsty,  and  ashamed  4 leaving  their 
name  for  a reproach’?” 

“Really  I have  not  considered  the  mat- 
ter,” answered  Mr.  MacPherson,  “and  I 
must  confess  that  I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  you.  But  some  of  your  state- 
ments appear  to  me  incredible.  Now  that 
about  the  throne  of  David  established  for- 
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ever:  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Victoria  is 
descended  from  David?” 

“Undoubtedly.  The  disappearance  of 
Jeremiah  from  Egypt,  with  the  ark  in  his 
possession,  is  synchronous  with  the  ap- 
pearance in  Ireland  of  an  aged  prophet 
bearing  the  Lia  Phail — the  Stone  of  Des- 
tiny, Jacob’s  Pillow — which,  you  remem- 
ber, was  among  the  contents  of  the  ark. 
He  had  also  with  him  a young  princess 
named  Tea  Tephi,  a Hebrew  name.  She 
married  Eochaid,  the  Heremoun  of  Tara, 
and  from  them  Victoria  is  descended.” 

“ Oh,  come,  now !”  cried  the  clergyman. 
“That  sounds  like  a fairy  tale.” 

“So  does  the  story  of  the  Lia  Phail, 
upon  which  the  successive  kings  of  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  England  have  been 
crowned,  and  which  now  rests  in  the  cor- 
onation chair  at  Westminster.  And  mark 
this:  though  Lia  is  an  Irish  word,  Phail 
is  a Hebrew  word,  meaning  ‘wonderful.’ 
Moreover,  it  is  not  the  only  Hebrew  word 
found  in  Ireland  and  dating  back  to  that 
period.” 

Mr.  MacPherson  shook  his  head  incred- 
ulously, but  attempted  no  answer  to  this 
argument. 

“What  is  meant  by  dwelling  in  the 
isles  of  the  northwest?”  continued  Mr. 
Turner.  “And — you  are  a Churchman — 
what  do  you  mean  when  you  read  every 
pre- Advent  Sunday,  ‘The  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  they  shall  no  more 
say,  The  Lord  liveth,  which  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  laud  of 
Egypt;  but  the  Lord  liveth,  which  brought 
up  and  which  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of 
Israel  out  of  the  North  country,  and  from 
all  countries  whither  I had  driven  them; 
and  they  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land’  ?” 

“ And  you  think  the  Anglo-Saxons  will 
go  back  to,  if  they  ever  came  out  of,  the 
East?” 

“Not  all.  ‘Two  of  a household  and 
one  of  a city.’  There  are  excavations  go- 
ing on  now  among  the  ruins  of  Tara.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  any  moment  to 
learn  by  cable  that  the  ark  had  been 
found.  Then  Victoria  would  proclaim 
herself  the  daughter  of  David,  and  would 
issue  a proclamation  announcing  to  her 
people  their  birthright — to  be  called  the 
children  of  Israel.” 

“I’d  like  to  have  this  man’s  enthusi- 
asm,” thought  Mr.  MacPherson  as  he 
shook  hands  with  the  scholar;  but  he 
only  said,  “I  will  talk  with  you  again  on 
this  subject, ’’and  took  his  leave.  At  the 


door  he  met  Tephi,  but  each  was  too  pre- 
occupied to  give  the  other  more  than  a 
hasty  good-morning.  His  mind  was  full 
of  what  he  had  heard;  hers,  of  something 
she  had  to  tell.  She  did  not  wait  until 
she  was  fairly  in  the  study,  but  began  on 
the  threshold. 

“Papa,  Dick  Jones  says  he  knows  that 
‘the  fellows’  would  like  to  have  you  lec- 
ture on  the  Identity  in  the  regular  fall  and 
winter  course,  and  he  is  going  to  speak 
about  it  in  the  committee  meeting  to- 
night.” In  the  progress  of  her  news-tell- 
ing she  had  crossed  the  room,  and  before 
she  finished  had  perched  herself  on  the 
arm  of  her  father’s  chair.  “Why  don’t 
you  say  something?”  she  asked,  tipping 
up  his  chin  with  her  hand  and  scanning 
his  face  anxiously.  “ Why  are  you  so 
pale  and  grave  ? Has  anything  been 
troubling  you?  Oh,  I know” — remem- 
bering the  encounter  at  the  door — “that 
horrid  Mr.  MacPherson  has  been  saying 
something  disagreeable.  What  did  he 
want,  anyway  ?” 

“We  talked  about  the  Identity,  and  I 
think  I tired  myself,”  answered  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. 

“Was  that  what  he  wanted  to  talk 
about — the  Identity  ?”  persisted  Tephi. 

“No,  not  exactly,  Miss  Inquisitive” — 
pulling  her  ear.  “He  would  like  to 
know  who  I am.” 

“Amity  would  like  to  know,”  cor- 
rected his  daughter.  “They  sent  him. 
The  ladies  of  St.  John’s  Parish  sent  him; 
take  my  word  for  it.  What  did  you  tell 
him  ?” 

‘ ‘ I told  him  about  my  work.  I am 
nothing  apart  from  it,”  said  the  scholar, 
humbly. 

“You’re  not!”  cried  the  girl,  indignant- 
ly. “I  wish  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Ains- 
lie  and  Dr.  Reynolds  were  to  tell  them 
who  you  are.” 

IV. 

“ The  Ladies’  Sewing  Society  of  St. 
John’s  Parish  will  meet  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Fine  on  Thursday  of  this  week,  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.”  There 
was  a rustle  of  satisfaction  among  the 
female  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
an  exchange  of  pleased  glances.  Mrs. 
Fine  was  the  richest  lady  in  the  parish; 
her  house  was  full  of  beautiful  things, 
and  there  was  sure  to  be  an  elaborate 
supper  prepared.  “A  full  attendance  is 
requested,”  added  the  rector,  after  a pause, 
as  if  there  were  need  of  such  an  an- 
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nouncement.  All  St.  John’s,  to  a wo- 
man, would  be  there. 

“We  shall  see  you  at  the  society  this 
week,  I hope,”  Mrs.  Howard  said,  beam- 
ing, as  she  joined  Tea  Tephi  walking 
down  the  aisle. 

“I  thank  you,  no,”  replied  the  young 
woman ; brusquely  continuing  to  herself, 
“You’ll  have  the  better  opportunity  to 
talk  me  over.” 

“O—h!”  said  Mrs.  Howard,  and  relin- 
quished her  half-formed  plan  of  accom- 
panying Miss  Turner  up  Main  Street. 

Mr.  MacPherson’s  call  had  not  dimin- 
ished Tephi’s  repugnance  to  the  women 
of  St.  John’s.  Whereas  before  this  she 
had  presented  a timid  reserve  to  their  ap- 
proaches, now  she  bristled  with  positive 
repulsion.  The  hare  had  become  a por- 
cupine. 

The  society  met.  The  handsome  par- 
lors of  Mrs.  Fine’s  house  were  filled  with 
women  speaking  in  subdued  voices,  and 
fingering  surreptitiously  the  various  cost- 
ly trifles  lying  about.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mrs.  MacPherson,  and 
then  the  company  divided  into  groups, 
taking  the  work  assigned  them.  This 
was  Mrs.  MacPherson’s  chance  to  throw 
the  apple.  “Mr.  MacPherson  called  on 
the  Turners  last  week,”  she  announced. 
The  information  was  thrown  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  deputation  from  Far-View, 
who  were  at  her  elbow,  but  her  voice  had 
a peculiar  “carrying”  quality,  and  from 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  next  room  there 
was  a scramble  to  catch  the  news. 

“You  don’t  say,”  they  murmured,  in  a 
more  or  less  distinct  chorus,  and  there 
was  a perceptible  gravitation  toward  the 
speaker.  “ Mrs.  Mac,”  as  the  parish  call- 
ed her  familiarly  when  she  was  not  by 
to  hear,  was  a born  peace-maker.  “ And 
Mr.  MacPherson  thinks,”  continued  the 
lady,  “that  Mr.  Turner  is  a harmless  old 
man,  given  over  to  extremely  odd  theories, 
but  perfectly  harmless.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Turner  became  greatly  excited  over  a talk 
upon  the  lost  ten  tribes.  He  is  persuaded 
— Mr.  Turney  I mean — that  we  belong  to 
them.  Mr.  MacPherson  humored  him  by 
listening  to  his  ideas.  He  says  Mr.  Tur- 
ner appears  to  be  a bright  scholar.  Such 
a pity  that  really  intelligent  minds  be- 
come so  affected  by  hobbies !” 

Mrs.  MacPherson  went  on  and  on  in  a 
conciliatory  way,  gradually  dropping  her 
voice  as  her  audience  gradually  relaxed 
their  attention. 


Scholastic  vagaries  were  below  premi  u m 
in  the  interest  of  Amity.  The  ladies  of 
St.  John's  had  looked  for  something  more 
startling  and  picturesque:  the  discovery  of 
infernal  machines,  or  of  books  audaciously 
infidel — infidelity  being  a vague,  terrible 
something,  the  disciples  of  which  were  to 
be  prayed  for  once  a year  along  with 
Jews  and  Turks.  But  a bigoted  old  book- 
worm ! There  were  enough  already  of 
that  ilk  in  Amity,  in  the  persons  of  the 
forty  broken-down  ministers,  parading 
the  streets  with  mild,  inoffensive  faces 
and  books  from  the  circulating  library 
under  their  arms,  or  holding  conversa- 
tions on  all  the  novel  phases  of  the  An- 
dover Creed. 

Fortunately  for  the  flagging  interest  in 
the  new-comers,  Mrs.  Stafford  took  up  the 
discussion.  “ The  daughter  seems  dread- 
fully afraid  somebody  will  speak  to  her,” 
she  said,  in  a low  drawling  voice,  as  if  dep- 
recating possible  objections  to  her  speak- 
ing at  all. 

“I  should  say  so,”  chirped  Mrs.  Sykes, 
the  postmaster’s  wife,  who  lived  next 
door  to  the  Briarly  House,  and  who  had 
employed  every  method  within  her  ken 
for  obtaining  the  entree  of  that  mansion. 
“I’d  like  a neighbor  ’t  I c'd  go  neigh- 
borin’ with;  but,  Lor’,  she  ain’t  goin’  to 
neighbor  with  any  one.” 

“Ladies,”  broke  in  Mrs.  MacPherson, 
“are  you  ready  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  next  missionary  box?”  This  was  un- 
questionably a stroke  of  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  rector’s  wife,  for  they  had 
already  voted  on  the  number  of  blankets 
and  flannel  shirts  supposed  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jejune  and  all  the  little  Je- 
junes.  It  was  the  more  praiseworthy 
from  the  fact  that  “Mrs.  Mac”  owed  no 
such  interference  to  any  particular  friend- 
liness Tephi  had  shown  her.  Though 
driven  out  by  the  missionaries,  the  Tur- 
ners came  in  again  with  the  coffee, and  sea- 
soned many  a cup  which  graced  the  hands 
and  met  the  lips  of  the  ladies  of  St.  John’s. 
If  there  is  anything  in  signs,  a certain 
small  white  ear  should  have  turned  as  red 
as  if  the  combined  fingers  of  the  members 
of  the  sewing  society  had  vigorously 
tweaked  it. 

In  one  of  the  western  windows  of  the 
Briarly  House,  Tephi  sat  bending  forward 
to  catch  the  last  glow  of  the  sunset  on  the 
letter  she  was  reading.  It  was  from  Con- 
stant Wilson. 
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“Poor  little  girl/*  he  wrote;  “it  is  a 
hard  lesson  for  you,  this  rough  transla- 
tion of  your  ideal  language  into  the  harsh 
gutturals  of  every  - day  speech.  But  if 
you  could  never  learn  to  make  yourself 
intelligible,  and  went  on  forever  missing 
the  meaning  of  others,  you  would  lose 
much  out  of  your  life.  . . . Ah,  Tephi 
dear,  soon  or  late  you  will  see  how  your 
tender  buds  of  sentiment  and  fancy  had 
to  be  pinched  off,  in  order  to  permit  the 
fruits  of  character  to  ripen.” 

The  light  thrown  on  her  recent  experi- 
ences by  this  graceful  phraseology  charm- 
ed Tephi  into  examining  them  more  pa- 
tiently. Was  it  possible  that  she  was  the 
poorer  for  holding  aloof  from  the  people 
of  Amity,  and  refusing  to  “learn  their 
language**?  Could  they  develop  her  char- 
acter, though  at  the  expense  of  her  emo- 
tions and  her  imagination?  If  they  would 
only  leave  her  one  garment  of  all  her 
heroic  wardrobe,  and  not  make  her  feel  so 
utterly  commonplace  and  ignoble! 

V. 

Amity  Hall  was  a large  square  build- 
ing, with  three  front  doors  and  one  or  two 
side  entrances.  It  was  formerly  a church 
— the  First  Church,  so  called— and  it  had 
maintained  a dignified  ecclesiastical  bear- 
ing through  all  its  vicissitudes  of  caucus 
and  town  meeting,  prize  orations,  and 
Senior  dramatics.  Here  was  delivered  the 
Amity  College  Fall  and  Winter  Course 
of  Lectures,  an  enterprise  undertaken  ev- 
ery year  with  fresh  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  hopefulness  among  the 
students,  but  inevitably  concluded  with 
a deficit  in  the  treasury  and  a sense  of 
failure  oppressing  all  concerned.  To  omit 
the  lecture  course  would  have  been  as 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a college  as 
to  neglect  the  organization  of  a base- 
ball team.  No  one  suggested  such  a 
move.  Their  only  effort  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  possible  success  through  popular- 
ity, and  this  became  a struggle  involving 
sleepless  nights  for  the  committee,  and 
unlimited  and  lengthy  conferences. 

Dick,  accordingly,  found  it  a difficult 
matter  to  persuade  his  colleagues  that 
“Lost  Israel1*  was  a drawing  card.  It 
sounded  too  scriptural  to  be  popular. 

However,  Dick  carried  the  day.  The 
committee  finally  concluded  to  sandwich 
Mr.  Turner  in  between  a well-known  hu- 
morist and  an  expounder  of  Robert 
Browning’s  poetry.  The  invitation  was 
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tendered  and  accepted.  But,  by  a per- 
versity of  circumstances  not  unlike  that 
which  had  attended  the  Turners  ever  since 
their  advent,  a sore  throat  kept  the  hu- 
morist from  fulfilling  his  engagement,  and 
the  lecturer  on  “Lost  Israel”  was  sud- 
denly called  to  take  his  place.  The  usual 
blunder,  which  always  seems  to  its  vic- 
tims a deliberate  unfairness,  was  com- 
mitted— the  change  of  programme  was 
not  made  known  to  the  audience  until 
they  were  in  their  seats.  Here  was  a 
disadvantage  at  the  outset.  No  one  who 
has  his  mouth  made  up  for  a laugh  is 
prepared  to  relish  a dose  of  reason.  Some 
of  the  sulkiest  of  the  patrons  arose  con- 
spicuously and  left  the  hall.  There  were 
several  Far-Viewers  among  them.  Most 
of  the  college  boys  remained,  not  from 
any  particular  interest  in  the  speaker  or 
his  subject,  but  having  come  in  a body, 
they  were  not  inclined  to  split  off  in 
fragmentary  departures,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  disposition,  as  a body,  to  stand  by 
the  A.  C.  F.  and  W.  Lecture  Course,  to 
get  the  worth  of  their  tickets,  and  to  “see 
the  thing  through.”  There  was  another 
tendency  in  them — the  tendency  to  get 
some  fun  out  of  the  evening’s  perform- 
ance. Every  student  who  has  been  at 
college  in  the  country  knows  how  October 
sunshine  works  on  the  blood  there,  and 
how  October  moonshine  gets  into  the  wits 
at  that  unparalleled  time  of  the  year, 
when  animal  spirits  are  at  high  tide,  before 
the  winter  work  has  fairly  begun,  and  af- 
ter the  summer  rest  has  augmented  health 
and  vigor.  The  Amity  boys  had  been 
off  in  the  woods  and  on  the  river  all  the 
afternoon,  and  now  they  came  stamping 
up  into  the  galleries  without  changing 
their  gymnasium  suits,  merely  adding 
their  ulsters  as  a compromise.  The  noise 
and  confusion  troubled  Mr.  Turner.  He 
gathered  up  his  papers  absent-mindedly, 
and  let  them  fall  again.  Tephi,  sitting  in 
the  main  aisle  with  Dick  Jones  and  Ethel, 
noticed  her  father’s  agitation,  and  grew 
indignant,  turning  her  head  involunta- 
rily in  the  direction  of  the  annoyance. 

She  realized  then  for  the  first  time  how 
few  ladies  there  were  present,  and  thought, 
with  a pang  of  regret,  how  different  it 
would  have  been  if  she  had  more  friends. 

She  almost  wished  that  she  had  tried,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  to  suit  the  spiritual 
and  social  demands  of  Amity.  Then  her 
father  began  to  speak,  and  she  forgot  ev- 
erything else.  He  had  risen  in  obedience 
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to  a sign  from  the  young  man  who  was  to 
introduce  him,  and  bowed  in  response  to 
the  feeble  applause  which  followed  the 
few  words  of  compliment,  his  eyes  mean- 
while wandering  over  the  audience  in 
search  of  some  one  who  appeared  capable 
of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  attention. 
Boyish  forms  and  boyish  faces  he  saw  ev- 
erywhere. There  was  hardly  a mature 
man  present  except  Deacon  Jones,  and  he 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  a pillar,  so  that  his 
strong,  kindly  features  were  not  discern- 
ible by  the  speaker.  Teplii’s  eyes  met  her 
father’s,  but  her  anxiety  reflected  and  in- 
creased his  own.  Fie!  John  Turner,  led 
by  heroic  ideals  all  his  days,  quavering 
before  a troop  of  youngsters!  He  shook 
himself  together,  and  started  off  in  a 
brave,  ringing  voice  which  caught  their 
attention  at  the  outset.  He  spoke  of  pa- 
triotism, its  capture  and  sway  of  human 
hearts,  so  complete  and  impetuous  that 
life  has  no  argument  with  which  to  meet 
them,  so  persistent  and  far-reaching  that 
centuries  of  time  and  leagues  of  space  are 
crossed  by  the  electric  chain  which  binds 
us  to  Thermopylae  and  Marathon.  He 
spoke  of  religion,  and  summoned  to  pass 
in  a stately  procession  before  them  the 
saints  of  all  ages,  the  “noble  army  of  mar- 
tyrs,” whose  names  are  still  a talisman  in 
danger,  defeat,  and  death.  “ When  these 
two  forces  join  in  one  ruling  principle,” 
he  continued,  “nothing  can  stand  against 
it.  When  we  shall  recognize  our  right, 
as  children  of  Israel,  to  a country  and  in- 
heritance promised  to  us  ages  ago,  and  to 
a religion  which  antedates  all  forms,  we 
shall  conquer  the  world.”  So  far  Mr. 
Turner  had  the  house  with  him.  Dick 
congratulated  himself  that  everything 
was  going  off  finely,  and  wished  that  he 
had  sent  complimentary  tickets  to  the 
faculty.  But  the  apostle  to  Lost  Israel 
was  far  too  conscientious  a believer  in  his 
mission  to  content  himself  with  merely 
entertaining  his  audience.  He  must  con- 
vince them.  Accordingly  he  introduced 
his  forty-nine  “ Identities,”  and  promised 
to  prove  every  one  of  them  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  boys  to  anticipate  with 
pleasure.  They  began  to  grow  restive,  to 
make  remarks  and  pass  jokes  among  them- 
selves, presumably  at  the  expense  of  Israel. 
There  were  bursts  of  laughter,  at  first  sti- 
fled, then  bolder.  Evidently  a mine  of 
mischief  was  only  awaiting  some  chance 
jar  to  explode  it.  The  necessary  touch 


was  furnished  by  poor  Mr.  Turner  him- 
self. 

“Ye  too  are  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,”  he  began,  impressively. 
“Ba-a!”  replied  a bleating  voice  from  the 
gallery,  and  then  pandemonium  broke 
loose.  All  the  pent-up  devilkins  which 
had  been  fighting  against  restraint  for  the 
past  hour  leaped  from  boyish  breasts  in 
calls  and  whistles  and  barn -yard  cries. 
Suddenly,  to  add  to  the  distress  of  the  tor- 
mented orator,  the  lights  went  out.  Dick 
Jones,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  stem  the 
tide  of  abuse  by  cries  of  “Shame!”  in 
which  his  father  aided  him,  now  started 
to  his  feet.  He  reached  for  the  huge  chan- 
delier which  swung  above  his  head,  and 
succeeded  in  turning  on  the  gas,  but  his 
lighted  match  came  short  of  the  distance 
to  the  burners.  Quick  as  a flash, he  whipped 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  threw  it. 
aflame,  as  far  as  his  arm  could  go.  The 
jets  of  fire  sprang  up  to  answer  it,  and  a 
cheer  from  the  rogues  in  the  gallery  told 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  deed. 
They  began  to  applaud  as  vigorously  as 
they  had  hooted.  A whisper  also  went 
the  rounds  that  Dick  Jones  was  escorting 
Miss  Turner,  and  “he  was  a deuced  good 
fellow;  too  good  to  treat  that  way.”  So, 
for  Dick’s  sake,  and  by  means  of  his  spir- 
ited action,  the  tumult  was  quelled.  But 
Mr.  Turner,  who  had  retired  to  the  dress- 
ing-room with  the  return  of  the  lights, 
could  not  be  induced  to  again  mount  the 
platform. 

Tephi  had  started  up  impulsively  when 
the  outcry  commenced;  and  then,  realiz- 
ing her  impotence,  had  sunk  back  into 
her  seat.  She  joined  her  father  as  soon 
as  Dick  could  conduct  her  and  Ethel 
around  to  the  side  entrance,  and  the  quar- 
tette drove  homeward  in  silence.  Dick 
had  said  nothing,  but  the  tenderness  with 
which  he  had  helped  Mr.  Turner  into  his 
overcoat  and  assisted  him  to  the  carriage 
had  won  a grateful  glance  from  Tephi. 

Not  a word  was  said  save  the  good 
nights  at  the  door,  and  Dick’s  “Can  I do 
anything?”  answered  by  Tephi’s  quiet 
“No.”  She  drew  her  father  into  the  li- 
brary, and  went  down  before  the  grate  to 
coax  whatever  life  lurked  within  the  ashes 
out  into  a blaze.  Then  she  brought  him 
his  glass  of  milk  and  some  of  Mrs.  Stubbs’s 
cake. 

He  drank  the  milk,  and  seemed  re- 
freshed; broke  off  a crumb  of  the  cake 
and  nibbled  at  it.  Then  he  said,  “ Tephi, 
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we  will  go  away  from  here  to-mor- 
row.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“You  will  see  Mr.  Jones  early  in  the 
morning  ?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

That  was  all.  He  kissed  her  gently, 
took  his  candle,  and  went  steadily  out  of 
the  library  to  his  own  room. 

Out  of  the  unknown  had  come  the 
scholar  and  his  daughter,  and  into  the 
unknown  they  again  disappeared.  Once 
only  did  news  come  of  them,  and  that 
was  to  one  who  never  knew  them,  present 
or  absent — Professor  Leonard.  A friend, 
a brother  historian,  to  whom  the  unimpor- 
tant professor  of  a country  college  looked 
up  as  to  an  oracle,  was  visiting  Amity. 

“By-the-way,  Leonard,”  he  said  one 
day,  “ you  had  John  Turner  here  awhile, 
a year  ago.” 

“No?”  queried  the  professor,  with  a 
perplexed  look  which  said,  “Who  under 
the  sun  is  John  Turner?” 

“Why,  yes;  John  Turner,  the  great 
Bible  scholar.  He’s  a fanatic  upon  one 
subject,  the  identification  of  lost  Israel 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons ; but  he’s  the  finest 
Bible  student  we  have,  and  eloquent  too. 


“ You  don’t  mean  — that  — Identity 
man  ?”  faltered  Leonard.  4 4 1 didn’t  meet 
him.” 

44  What!  he  was  here  four  months  and 
you  never  knew  him  ? That  is  a joke  on 
you ! I remember  now  he  did  seem  reti- 
cent on  the  subject  of  Amity.  I suppose 
you  all  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  I 
declare  your  New  England  towns  are  oys- 
ters which  only  a patented  great-grandfa- 
ther can  open.  We  do  things  better  over 
in  Germany.  You  may  hobnob  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  there  over  a 
bottle  of  beer.”  The  historian  spoke  with 
more  complacency  of  the  land  of  his 
adoption  than  a native  German  would 
have  shown.  “ But  Turner  ought  to 
have  presented  letters,”  he  continued.  “I 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  them  to 
him.” 

“He  has  a daughter,  I believe?”  Leon- 
ard hastened  to  ask,  seeking  to  change  the 
subject,  if  only  by  a generation. 

“Yes;  just  married  Constant  Wilson, 
the  poet.  They  are  a fine  pair.  Their 
Thursdays  are  considered  quite  the  thing 
in  New  York.  She  is  a bright  woman. 
But  John  Turner  was  here  four  months 
and  you  never  met  him!  Ha!  ha!  I 
can’t  get  over  that !” 


REMINISCENCES  OF  N.  P.  WILLIS  AND  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 

BY  GEORGE  TICKNOR  CURTIS. 


I CHANCED  recently  to  read  some  re- 
marks made  by  the  Easy  Chair  about 
Willis.  This  mention  of  him  awakened 
in  me  some  recollections  of  his  early  days 
in  Boston,  and  also  of  Miss  Lydia  Maria 
Francis,  afterward  Mrs.  Child,  whose  lit- 
erary career  began  at  about  the  same  time 
as  his,  and  whom  I knew  intimately  until 
after  her  marriage.  ’Tis  sixty  years  since, 
but  my  memory  of  things  happening  in 
my  youth  is  vivid  and  strong. 

I can  recall  many  illustrations  of  what 
the  Easy  Chair  calls  Mr.  Willis's  “plea- 
sant audacity,”  but  I can  hardly  say,  with 
the  Easy  Chair,  that  his  secret  was  “tact  ” 
at  the  time  when  I knew  him  slightly, 
and  knew  a good  deal  of  him.  He  made 
himself  acceptable  to  persons  of  his  own 
age  of  both  sexes,  but  not  to  older  people. 
The  Easy  Chair  was  quite  right  in  saying 
that  among  his  contemporaries  there  was 
“some  impression  of  the  coxcomb,”  but  it 
was  a good  deal  more  than  an  impression. 


I quite  agree  that  he  was  a good-hearted 
fellow,  and  I am  rather  inclined  to  rate 
his  talents  higher  than  he  ever  rated  them 
himself,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  use  that 
he  made  of  them. 

After  Willis  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1827,  he  returned  to  his  father’s  house  in 
Boston.  Some  of  Willis’s  scriptural  po- 
ems had  been  published  while  he  was  in 
college,  and  when  he  returned  home  he 
had  quite  a little  reputation  as  a poet.  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  had  then  published 
anything  in  prose,  but  he  soon  established 
in  Boston,  and  edited,  a magazine,  the 
name  of  which  I do  not  now  recall,  and 
in  it  he  began  that  marvellously  easy, 
graceful,  half  flippant,  and  wholly  enjoy- 
able style  of  prose  writing  that  distin- 
guished him  through  life.  He  passed  his 
little  judgment  upon  books  with  a most 
amusing  gravity  ; but,  according  to  my 
recollection,  in  some  part  of  the  magazine 
he  made  himself  and  his  social  experh 
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ences,  under  a thin  disguise,  very  promi- 
nent topics. 

At  the  time  of  which  I am  writing,  the 
name,  dude  and  the  character,  were  un- 
known. The  character  now  implies  some- 
thing of  a fool ; and  Willis,  fop  as  he  was, 
was  by  no  means  a fool.  We  had  dandies 
in  those  days,  and  Willis  was  a dandy  of 
the  first  water,  in  manners,  dress,  and  con- 
versation, while  he  was  also  a hard  work- 
er, after  his  fashion  of  literary  work,  but 
he  was  not  a student.  Willis  at  this  time 
drove  a square -topped  gig.  being  that 
two-wheeled  vehicle  known  as  a Boston 
“chaise,”  but  with  a square  instead  of  a 
bellows  top,  the  leather  sides  of  which 
were  rolled  up  in  fine  weather,  disclosing 
short  green  silk  curtains  on  the  inside. 
His  horse,  which  he  named  Thalaba,  was 
a tall,  high-stepping  bay,  as  showy  as  his 
master.  His  whip  was  the  fashionable 
“bow  whip”  of  the  period,  common 
enough  now,  to  be  sure,  with  a long  lash, 
tapering  down  to  a fine  silk  “ snapper  ” 
on  the  end. 

The  stock  of  the  whip  was  mounted 
with  bright,  silver-plated  ferrules,  and  the 
harness  had  a good  deal  of  such  orna- 
mentation also.  Willis  drove  this  estab- 
lishment, which  was  by  no  means  a “ve- 
hicle of  little  ease,"  as  Scott  described  the 
stage-coach  in  fvhich  the  Antiquary  and 
Lovel  took  passage  from  Edinburgh  to 
the  Queen’s  Ferry:  and  Thalaba  was  not 
only  well  known  on  the  roads  leading  out 
of  Boston,  but  figured  in  the  magazine  as 
well,  when  the  young  editor  drove  over 
the  hard  flooring  of  the  beach  that  stretch- 
es from  Lynn  to  the  rocky  peninsula  of 
Nali  ant. 

One  Commencement  Day  at  Cambridge 
— we  did  not  say  “Harvard”  in  those 
days,  we  said  “Cambridge”  when  speak- 
ing of  either  the  college  or  the  town — I, 
a boy  of  fifteen,  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  old  parish  meeting-house,  in  which 
the  Commencement  exercises  and  cere- 
monies were  always  held,  waiting  to  see 
the  Governor's  procession  arrive.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  procession  of  the  col- 
lege dignitaries  to  be  formed  in  the  old 
library  in  Harvard  Hall,  and  to  move 
thence  to  the  meeting-house,  preceded  by 
a band  of  music  and  attended  by  one  or 
two  gouty  old  constables  with  long  tip- 
staves.  On  this  occasion  the  Governor's 
procession  was  a little  late,  and  the  head 
of  it  did  not  arrive  at  the  door  of  the 
meeting-house  until  just  after  the  college 


procession  had  passed  in.  The  Governor 
and  the  Honorable  the  Council  used  to 
start  in  open  carriages  from  the  State- 
house  in  Boston,  and  proceed  over  Cam 
bridge  bridge,  escorted  by  a troop  of  horse, 
whose  bugles  blew  a ringing  blast  as  the 
head  of  the  column  entered  the  village  of 
old  Cambridge.  The  Governor  (at  this 
time  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  a very  dig- 
nified person,  who  on  occasions  of  state 
always  wore  black  coat  and  breeches  and 
black  silk  stockings),  was  attended  in  his 
carriage  by  his  oracles , in  full  uniform, 
one  of  whom,  I remember,  was  the  late 
Josiah  Quincy,  then  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun. 
After  all  the  dignitaries  were  seated  on 
the  handsomely  carpeted  stage  erected 
around  and  in  front  of  the  old  pulpit, 
with  its  sounding-board  pending  from 
the  ceiling — President  Kirkland  in  the 
chair  (in  his  academic  robes  and  square 
official  cap,  with  a silk  tassel  hanging 
from  the  left  corner),  the  corporation,  the 
overseers,  the  professors  and  tutors,  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  his  staff, 
his  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
the  Council,  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  (in  a 
blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons  and  a high  red 
velvet  collar,  with  his  sword  at  his  side), 
all  seated  around;  the  galleries  filled  with 
fashionably  dressed  ladies  without  bon- 
nets, accompanied  by  well-dressed  gentle- 
men ; the  graduating  class  seated  in  pews 
nearest  the  stage : and  the  rest  of  the  house 
packed  by  the  less  distinguished  multi- 
tude— the  scene,  for  a small  one,  was  rath- 
er striking,  and,  at  all  events,  it  was  dig- 
nified, when  one  remembered  that  it  was 
the  great  annual  day  of  “this  ancient 
and  venerable  university,”  as  the  college 
orators,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  were 
wont  to  call  it. 

As  I was  saying,  the  Governor's  pro- 
cession arrived  at  the  front  door  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  from  each  of  the  car- 
riages successively  the  solemn  officials 
alighted  and  walked  in.  The  last  vehicle 
in  the  procession,  and  as  if  a part  of  it. 
contained  Willis,  seated  alone  in  his  gig, 
dressed  in  a green  frock-coat,  white  waist- 
coat, buff-colored  nankeen  trousers,  low- 
cut  shoes,  and  white  stockings,  all  su- 
premely fine : his  broad -brimmed  Leghorn 
hat  lay  on  the  seat  by  his  side.  With  an 
air  of  supreme  nonchalance  he  tossed  his 
reins  to  a hostler  who  stood  there  wait- 
ing for  such  chances,  put  a quarter  into 
the  man’s  hand,  and  told  him  to  take 
Thalaba  to  a certain  livery-stable.  He 
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then  passed  up  the  broad  aisle  in  the  wake 
of  the  procession,  and  if  he  did  not  ascend 
the  stage  and  seat  himself  among  the  dig- 
nitaries, it  must  have  been  because  there 
was  no  room. 

This  exhibition  impressed  Willis  on  my 
retina  and  my  memory  most  vividly. 
The  next  time  I saw  him  was  a week  or 
two  afterward  at  my  mothers  house  in 
Cambridge,  where  Lydia  Maria  Francis  * 
was  then  staying.  She  had  already  pub- 
lished anonymously  her  Hobomok , a Tale / 
and  had  printed  some  other  things.  It  was 
pretty  well  known,  notwithstanding  the 
first  concealment,  that  she  was  the  au-* 
thoress  of  that  story.  Willis  called  upon 
her  to  try  and  engage  her  to  write  for  his 
magazine.  I was  in  the  parlor,  and  heard 
the  conversation.  Miss  Francis  did  not 
make  any  promise  to  write.  When  he 
entered  the  house  he  had  his  bow  whip  in 
his  hand,  having  left  his  gig  at  the  livery- 
stable.  What  on  earth  he  brought  his 
whip  for  through  the  streets  no  one  could 
imagine,  unless  it  was  from  his  inveterate 
habits  of  coxcombry.  He  had  the  good 
taste  to  lay  it  down  on  a table  in  the  entry 
before  he  entered  the  parlor.  When  he 
went  out  he  resumed  it,  and  as  I looked 
from  the  window  I saw  him  sauntering 
by  President  Kirkland’s  house,  and  del- 
icately filliping  the  leaves  of.  the  lilac 
bushes  with  his  lash,  which  he  handled 
very  gracefully.  After  Willis  went  to  New 
York  and  joined  Morris  I never  saw  him 
but  once,  and  this  was  on  Nassau  Street 
after  the  slow-consuming  disorder  which 
ended  his  life  had  begun  to  settle  down 
upon  him.  But  he  was  still  the  same 
jaunty,  easy,  gentleman-like  person  that 
he  always  had  been.  He  had  wrapped 
about  his  neck,  in  a style  that  only  he 
could  have  devised,  a long  scarf  in  bright 
colors. 

Having  spoken  of  Mrs.  Child,  I will 
give  my  reminiscences  of  that  gifted 
lady’s  youth.  Her  brother,  the  Rev.  Con-* 
verse  Francis,  afterward  a Cambridge 
D.D.,  was  settled  (about  1820)  as  the  min- 
ister of  the  old  Congregational  and  terri- 
torial parish  of  Watertown,  which  adjoins 
Cambridge  on  the  west.  This  was  my 
native  town,  and  until  her  removal  to 
Cambridge,  my  mother,  who  was  also 
born  there,  had  always  lived  there.  Mr. 
Francis  was  our  parish  minister,  and  a 
most  excellent  and  faithful  one  he  was, 
besides  being  a ripe  scholar.  After  his* 
marriage,  his  sister,  who  was  always  call- 


ed by  her  middle  name  alone,  Maria  Fran- 
cis, came  to  live  with  him.  She  was  liv- 
ing there  when,  at  the  age,  I think,  of  eigh- 
teen, she  published  her  Hobomok.  •'This 
book  was  harshly  criticised  by  some  of 
the  old  Puritan  folk,  because  the  author- 
ess had  married  the  heroine,  an  English 
maiden  and  a Puritan,  to  a full-blooded 
Indian,  after  an  English  lover  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed  had  been  absent  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  falsely  supposed  to 
be  dead.  But  everybody  felt  the  genius 
and  power  of  the  writer.  At  this  time 
Miss  Francis  became  very  intimate  with 
my  mother,  and  often  made  visits  of 
weeks  at  our  house.  Mr.  David  Lee 
Child,  who  I think  was  then  about  thir- y 
ty,  was  studying  law  in  a lawyer’s  office 
in  Watertown.  He  had  been  secretary 
or  attach6  of  legation  in  Spain,  when  Al- 
exander Everett  was  our  minister  there, 
under  President  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Mr.  Child  was  a politician,  and  a very  ar- 
dent one,  on  the  Adams  side,  in  the  con- 
test with  General  Jackson.  At  my  mov 
tiler’s  house  he  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Francis.  At  first  she  did  not  like  him  y 
perhaps  she  distrusted  him.  Their  inter- 
course was  mostly  banter  and  mutual  crit- 
icism, amounting  sometimes  to  what  might 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  mutual  repug- 
nance. Observers,  and  my  maiden  aunt 
particularly,  used  to  say,  4 4 Those  two  peo- 
ple will  end  by  marrying”;  but  upon 
what  law  of  contraries  was  not  quite  ap- 
parent. My  mother  said  nothing.  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  until  my  mother,  in 
1825,  removed  to  Cambridge.  Miss  Fran- 
cis became  again  an  inmate  in  my  mo- 
ther’s house  after  our  removal  to  Cam- 
bridge. She  was  not  a beautiful  girl  in 
the  ordinary  sense;  but  her  complexion 
was  good,  her  eyes  very  bright,  her  mouth 
expressive,  and  her  teeth  fine.  She  had 
a great  deal  of  wit,  liked  to  use  it,  and  did 
use  it  upon  Mr.  Child,  who  was  a frequent 
visitor,  but  her  deportment  was  always 
maidenly  and  lady-like.  Mr.  Child  had 
been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  had  opened 
an  office  in  Boston,  but  he  was  not  ac- 
quiring much  practice.  One  evening, 
about  nine  o’clock,  he  rode  out  of  Boston 
on  horseback,  and  instead  of  leaving  his 
horse  at  a livery-stable,  he  tied  him  by 
his  bridle  rein  to  a post  at  my  mother’s 
front  door,  which  opened  directly  on  the 
street,  at  the  top  of  two  or  three  steps,  and 
then  he  came  into  the  parlor  to  see  Miss 
Francis.  My  mother,  who  believed  that 
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the  denouement  had  come,  or  was  coming, 
retired  to  her  chamber,  and  sent  me  to 
bed.  Mr.  Child  pressed  his  suit  most 
earnestly.  The  lady  was  a long  time  in 
making  up  her  mind.  Ten  o’clock  came, 
then  eleven,  then  twelve.  The  horse, 
grown  impatient  and  no  doubt  very  cold 
and  hungry,  repeatedly  put  his  forefeet 
upon  the  wooden  steps  and  stamped  away, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ Take  me  home,  or  let 
me  go  by  myself.”  Mr.  Child  went  out 
once  or  twice  to  pacify  him,  then  returned, 
and  went  on  with  the  momentous  conver- 
sation. At  last,  just  as  the  clock  was  on 
the  stroke  of  one,  he  went.  Miss  Francis, 
when  the  horse’s  foot-falls  ceased  to  be 
heard,  rushed  to  my  mother’s  room,  and 
told  her  that  she  was  engaged  to  Mr. 
Child. 

Mr.  Child  did  not  remain  many  years 
^in  active  practice,  being  drawn  away  from 
it  by  those  philanthropic  “causes”  in 
which  his  wife  and  he  took  such  strong 
interest,  and  to  which  they  devoted  their 
lives  and  all  the  money  that  they  could 
spare,  most  of  it  of  her  making. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  they 
* went  to  house-keeping  in  a very  small 
house  in  Boston,  most  plainly  furnished 
by  the  little  money  which  Mrs.  Child  had 
saved  out  of  her  literary  earnings.  I 
dined  with  her  once  in  that  very  hum- 


ble home.  She  kept  no  servant,  and  did 
her  own  cooking.  She  had  prepared  a 
savory  dish,  consisting  of  a meat-pie,  per- 
haps mutton,  baked  in  a small  oven,  and 
there  were  roasted  or  baked  potatoes,  and 
a baked  Indian  pudding. 

Mr.  Child  came  in  to  the  two-o'clock 
dinner,  breezy,  cheerful,  and  energetic  as 
ever.  There  was  no  dessert,  and  no  wine, 
no  beverage  of  any  kind  but  water,  not 
even  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  married  life  of 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  a woman  of  genius, 
who,  in  a worldly  point  of  view,  ought 
to  have  had  a different  lot,  but  who  never 
faltered  or  failed  in  her  duty  to  her  hus- 
band, and  who  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  per- 
fectly happy  in  her  relations  with  him 
through  their  long  lives.  I very  seldom 
met  her  after  the  first  year  or  two  of  her 
married  life.  As  years  went  on,  and  I 
came  forward  into  life,  my  associations, 
sympathies,  and  opinions  were  with  those 
conservative  forces  of  society  which  were 
supposed  to  be  and  were  antagonistic  to 
those  in  which  Mrs.  Child’s  life  became 
absorbed.  But  while  I have  always  de- 
plored many  of  the  doings  and  utterances 
of  the  early  abolitionists,  I can  do  justice 
to  Mrs.  Child,  and  I like  to  think  of  her 
literary  character,  and  especially  of  her 
intellectually  brilliant  youth. 


“ A-FLAGGIN’.” 

BY  S.  P.  McLEAN  GREENE. 


DOWN  ill  the  rushes  a little  bent  old 
form,  a pair  of  ancient  silver-rimmed 
spectacles  from  which  the  bows  were  lost, 
tied,  therefore,  with  yarn  to  a silver-gray 
head. 

And  a heart  happy  after  endless  sor- 
rows. 

Much  conversation  going  on  there  in 
the  meadow  between  the  wind  in  the 
flags  and  the  waving  field  lilies  and  this 
same  little  old  soul  of  a woman.  Seemed 
a lofty  tiger-lily  to  be  nodding  at  her  as 
to  a companion  in  pride. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  pausing  with  her 
hand  on  the  trowel;  “I  know  it.  I’m 
jes  as  proud  and  jes  as  stuck-up  as  you 
be!  Seving  orders  this  morning  for  sev- 
ing  half-pounds  of  sweet-flag  at  seving- 
teen  cents.  Yes,  the  world  and  the  riches 
thereon  are  a-swallerin’  me  up.  It’s 
a-chokin’  out  the  good  seed.  I feel  it. 


I’m  a-gittin’  jes  as  bad  as  them  great 
expectorators  onto  Wall  Street  — jes  as 
bad.” 

The  begrimed  little  woman  rose  with 
her  basket  of  flag  roots. 

“Good-by,”  said  she,  turning  as  usual 
with  punctilious  politeness  to  the  waving 
flags  and  the  nodding  lilies — “good-by. 
I shall  be  down  ag'in  to-morrer,  if  plea- 
sant.” 

And  she  walked  seriously  away  with 
her  burden,  and  a head  more  bowed  than 
usual  from  that  sore  conflict  which  was 
going  on  within  her  between  conscience 
and  pecuniary  pride. 

Yet  she  had  but  eight  dollars  laid  away 
in  her  coffers,  and  that  would  soon  be  due 
for  rent.  But  Mrs.  Mai  vers,  whose  young 
husband  had  died  of  a fever,  leaving  her 
a weakly  woman  with  three  children,  had 
not  wanted  for  bread  and  vegetables  all 
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summer,  all  through  the  “little  sweet- 
flag  woman,”  as  only  she  and  the  little 
§weet-flag  woman  knew.  And  Johnny 
McGrudy,  who  had  been  obliged  to  turn 
and  face  approaching  carriages  because 
he  was  so  very  ragged  indeed  in  the  rear, 
or  to  climb  up  and  sit  on  the  fence  in  case 
of  carriages  approaching  from  both  direc- 
tions— Johnny  could  now  walk  bravely 
along  the  highway  in  a pair  of  whole 
trousers,  all  through  the  little  sweet-flag 
woman,  as  only  he  and  she  knew.  And 
other  secrets  she  held  with  the  outcast  of 
the  universe.  For  she  was  just  as  ridicu- 
lously improvident  as  her  companions 
the  lilies,  that  threw  their  blossoms  to 
the  breeze — just  as  ridiculously  improvi- 
dent. 

And  now,  the  road  being  lonely,  she 
burst  into  shrill  beseeching  song: 

“ Jesus,  keep  me  near  the  cross  n — 

Near  enough  the  cross,  it  would  seem,  had 
the  little  sweet -flag  woman  ever  been 
kept.  All  through  her  youth,  from  her 
willingness  and  simplicity,  a drudge  fit 
for  imposition  and  cheap  hire;  lowly  born 
and  ignorant  and  poor  and  plain,  and  so 
simple  in  a world  all  so  wise,  and  now 
singing  plaintively  for  the  worldly  heart 
of  prosperity  and  pride  there  was  in  her, 

“ Jesus,  keep  me  near  the  cross !” 

Other  appropriate  songs  she  sang  as 
she  was  cleansing  and  preserving  the 
sweet -flag  roots,  clearly  and  notably, 
“Wash  me  and  I shall  be  whiter  than 
snow  but  the  music  suddenly  ceased  as 
she  climbed  up  the  stairs  to  the  bare  and 
lonely  chamber  of  her  little  tenement. 
For  here  she  knew  she  was  to  meet  with 
a new  and  graver  struggle.  The  fine  la- 
dies of  the  village,  with  that  convenient 
inconsequence  which  often  attaches  to 
the  notion  of  charity,  had  endowed  the 
little  sweet- flag  woman  with  a literal 
plethora  of  cast-off  bonnets:  huge  an- 
tique bonnets  of  high-born  though  unfash- 
ionable dames,  mingled  with  the  jaunty 
head  gear  of  the  summer  guests  at  the 
Burnham  House,  of  all  shapes,  styles,  and 
colors.  The  little  sweet-flag  woman  tried 
them  on  before  a cracked  looking-glass  on 
which  the  afternoon  light  shone  sickly. 

The  different  combinations  of  head- 
dress and  countenance  reflected  there 
were  ludicrous  supremely,  and  wTould  un- 
doubtedly, could  she  have  seen  them, 
have  driven  Mrs.  Delano,  of  the  hotel,  into 


a fit  of  the  hysterics,  even  if  she  had  not. 
as  she  frequently  said,  “expired.”  But 
the  little  sweet- flag  woman  gazed  with  a 
sort  of  awed  rapture  at  each  new  presen- 
tation of  herself.  For  she  saw  there,  not 
her  own  deformed  and  blighted  features, 
but  the  graciousness  which  to  her  mind 
had  crowned  each  loving  gift,  until  the 
contemplation  proved  too  much  for  her. 

“Why,”  she  murmured  to  herself, 
“should  I be  made  so  beautiful  and  so 
much  thought  on  above  others?  I will 
not!”  and  she  determinedly  replaced  the 
bonnets,  and  selected  one  of  an  old  hood- 
like pattern  that  she  had  worn  for  many 
years.  It  was  newly  ornamented  with 
sprays  of  field  grass,  colored  purple  by 
her  own  art — so  dear,  after  all,  was  beauty 
to  her  earthly  soul.  The  sprays  of  grass 
were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a bouquet 
at  each  ear,  and  the  effect  was  strikingly 
singular,  but  none  the  less  was  the  heart 
of  the  little  sweet-flag  woman  touched 
with  an  instinct  of  danger  from  that  over- 
weening tendency  to  spiritual  pride.  So, 
having  donned  this  bonnet,  she  merely  al- 
low7 ed  herself  the  briefest  glance  of  awed 
admiration  in  the  glass,  and  turned  and 
walked  resolutely  away. 

She  tied  up  the  preserved  flag  in  neat 
packages,  and  set  out  on  her  afternoon 
travels.  And  first  she  wended  her  way 
toward  the  piazza  of  the  summer  hotel, 
w^here  she  had  been  very  successful  in 
her  sales  hitherto. 

Mrs.  Delano  waa  sitting,  as  usual,  on 
the  piazza,  attended  by  two  or  more  fash- 
ionable young  men,  not  including  her 
husband,  but  always,  it  was  noticed,  in- 
cluding the  black  eyes  and  curly  brown 
head  of  young  Arthur  Thornley.  When 
she  saw  the  little  sweet-flag  woman  ap- 
proaching in  her  grass  spray  bonnet,  she, 
with  that  emotional  temper  which  made 
her  usually  so  fascinating,  gave  vent  to 
an  ejaculation  of  delight.  “Here’s  better 
than  the  wiiole  Daly  company  combined,” 
she  cried.  “I’m  going  over  nearer  the 
steps.  I’m  positively  going  to  engage  the 
whole  of  her  this  afternoon.  She  sells 
the  most  shockingly  vile,  peppery  concoc- 
tion, do  you  know.  Something  she  digs 
originally  out  of  the  earth,  and  adds  to  it. 
I buy  it,  and  throw  it  away.  But  she  is 
so  excruciatingly  funny.  Come !” 

The  beautiful  woman,  in  her  trailing 
laces,  moved  across  the  piazza,  carrying 
with  her  the  perfume  and  grace  as  of  some 
lovely  flower.  Arthur  Thornley  carried 
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her  chair,  another  admirer  brought  her 
shawl,  and  a third  watched  the  opportu- 
nity to  gather  up  and  bring  to  her  her 
handkerchief  and  fan. 

“Oh,  Miss  Deans,’1  she  cried  — from 
which  it  appears  that  the  “little  sweet- 
flag  woman”  had  a name— “ I’m  so  de- 
lighted to  see  you!  You  must  sit  down 
and  rest;  positively  you  must.  I've  got 
such  a large  order  for  your  luscious- 
confectionery.” 

Joy  and  that  unconquerable  spirit  of 
worldly  pride  surged  up  again  in  the 
heart  of  the  little  sweet -flag  woman. 
What  was  she  that  this  supernal  creature 
should  so  condescend  to  her?  “Do  you 
know  what  you  make  me  think  on,  Mis’ 
Delano?”  she  said. 

“Oh,  do  tell  me.” 

“You  make  me  think  o’  one  o’  these 
here  tall  lilies  as  I meets  with  down  in 
the  medders,  as  it  is  said  thereon,  Solo- 
ming,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  fixed  up 
like  one  o’  them.” 

“ Thank  you,  Miss  Deans,”  replied  Mrs. 
Delano,  with  a gurgle  of  laughter.  “ And 
do  tell  me,  how  is  business?” 

“It’s — jest — wonderful,”  answered  the 
little  sweet-flag  woman,  solemnly.  “ My 
comin’s  in  and  my  goin's  out  hev  ben  so 
prospered  that  Sating  has  sometimes  took 
a holt  o’  my  heart  and  said,  4 1 will  not 
let  thee  go.’  ” 

“Mrs.  Delano  can  sympathize  with 
you,  perhaps/’  said  one  of  that  lady’s  ad- 


Mrs.  Delano,”  said  the  admirer  who  had 
before  spoken. 

“But  I don’t  see,”  continued  the  lady, 
“how  under  those  circumstances  you 
ever  dig  enough  of  it  up  to  supply  your 
customers.” 

44 1 can’t,”  said  the  little  sweet -flag 
woman,  the  demon  of  speculative  pride 
strong  within  her;  44  the  demand  is  so  fur 
exceeding  of  the  supply/’ 

Mrs.  Delano  counted  some  money  from 
her  purse.  “I  must  have  all  you  have 
with  you  to-day  at  least,”  she  said. 

44 1 must  petition  for  four  pounds  also, 
just  as  soon  as  you  can  possibly  procure 
it  for  me,”  said  Mrs.  Delano's  admirer. 
44  Allow  me  to  pay  you  in  advance.  And 
if  I should  be  absent  during  the  week, 
please  leave  it  here  at  the  hotel,  secure- 
ly tied,  and  distinctly  marked  with  my 
name.” 

The  little  sweet-flag  woman’s  heart  was 
full  and  swelling.  She  could  not  bear  it. 
She  burst  out  impetuously  with  the  plead- 
ing strain, 

“Jesus,  keep  me  near  the  cross,” 

and  continued  to  the  refrain, 

“ In  the  cross, 

In  the  cross, 

Be  my  glory  ever, 

Till  my  raptured  soul  shall  find 
Rest  beyond  the  river.” 

The  cracked  and  weary  old  voice  died 
away  quite  softly  at  last. 


mirers,  w i thjj^rav^  , — 

“ Not  at  all,”  the  beauty  replied.  “ He 
knows  that  in  my  case  there  is  no  use 
in  assuming  a struggle.  But,  dear  Miss 
Deans,  why  do  you  shrink  so  from  pros- 
perity? Do  you  know,  I think  it’s  quite 
the  loveliest  thing  possible.” 

“For  some  it  is,”  said  the  little  sweet- 
flag  woman,  lifting  her  eyes  adoringly. 
“But  some.”  she  added,  with  conscious 
sorrow,  “ it  lifts  up.” 

Mrs.  Delano  coughed  extravagantly  be- 
hind her  fan.  “ But  do  tell  me.  Miss 
Deans,  your  confectionery  has  medicinal 
qualities,  has  it  not?  You  really  don  t 
know  how  extremely  I think  it  bene- 
fits me.” 

“ Oh.  it  has ! it  does ! To  them  as  needs 
tonin’,  it  is  a toner;  to  them  as  needs  bra- 
cin', it  is  a bracer;  and  to  them  as  is  too 
much  toned,  it  is  a slackener  and  a set- 
tler.” 

“I  recommend  it — in  large  quantities, 


Oh,  ho,w  jiluviUnigY”  said  Mrs.  Del- 
ano, presently,  her  shining  eyes  reap- 
pearing over  the  disk  of  her  fan.  “The 
religious  unrest  of  the  day  has  not  af- 
fected you.  Miss  Deans?  You  still  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a ‘ beyond  the  river  ’ ?” 

“Believe!”  said  the  little  sweet  - flag 
woman  with  uncouscious  dignity.  “I 
have  not  only  believed,  I have  seen  there- 
on.” 

“ You  shock  me!” 

“It  were  not  shocking,”  she  continued, 
simply ; “it  were  most  beautiful,  exceed- 
ing. I were  a-diggin’  of  flag  down  in  the 
medders,  and  I were  so  uncommon  over- 
took o’  weariness  as  I fell  asleep.  And 
first  it  was  so  plain  as  I thought  it  was  our 
own  river  as  I had  fell  asleep  by  in  the 
medder;  but  then  I seen  that  it  was  not 
that  river,  but  another.  And  as  I looked 
I seen  that  the  banks  was  not  them  hanks, 
but  another.  And  they  was  a different 
light  upon  them,  sech  as  I cannot  find 
words  to  tell  on ; and  they  led  away  into 
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gardings  and  cyperss  groves  and  palerces; 
and  they  was  forms  there— they  was  forms 
there  that  I knew !” 

“ But  that  was  a dream , Miss  Deans.” 

The  little  sweet-flag  woman  lifted  her 
faded  eyes  without  doubt  or  tremor.  “ No, 
Mis’  Delano,  that  were  not  a dream." 

“Dear  me!  I should  have  been  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits.  I should  have 
thought  I was  dead,  don’t  you  know.” 

“ But  the  Sperrit  came  and  awakened 
of  me,  and  said,  ‘Wait — wait  a little 
longer.  Fight  on  a little  longer.’  Some 
calls  it  the  wind,  but  it  is  also  the 
Sperrit.  Flowers  knows  it,  and  all  sech 
as  is  out-er-doors  and  has  neither  store- 
house nor  barns.  Senct  I have  been 
down  a -flaggin’  so  much  I have  ketched 
some  words  of  it.  It  comes  down  beyent 
the  sun,  and  it  makes  a shade,  and  it 
blows  onto  them  beautiful  tall  lilies,  and 
says,  ‘ Be  pure— be  pure.  ’ And  they  bows 
their  heads,  and  says,  4 Oh,  ef  we  only 
might  be  pure !’  And  it  says,  k His  blood 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Oh,  be  pure— be 
pure!’  And  some.  I have  noticed,  of  the 
tallest  and  beauterfulest,  after  the  Sperrit 
has  whispered  ’em,  they  never  lift  their 
heads  agin,  mornin’  nor  evenin’,  for 
a-sighin’,  ‘Ef  we  only  might  be  pure!”’ 

Mrs.  Delano  shook  herself  together  with 
a slight  shudder.  “ Ugh ! I’m  as  eerie  as 
a ghoul,”  she  said.  “Miss  Deans  usually 
enlivens  me  so.  But  this  evening  she 
has  made  me  a fit  subject  for  a belfry 
tower.  I’m  positive  I could  fly  if  I should 
try.” 

“ Angel !”  whispered  Arthur  Thornley, 
his  lips  close  to  the  lady’s  ear. 


Instead  of  the  usual  blush,  a hint  of 
pallor  came  to  Mrs.  Delano’s  cheek. 

“ It  is  growing  late;  it  is  quite  too  cold 
out  here,”  she  said,  rising.  “Dear  Miss 
Deans,  do  call  again  to-morrow.  You 
must  not  neglect  me,  you  know,  for  I ex- 
pect to  leave  Burnham’s  next  week.  Will 
you  come  in?  Ah!  well,  good-night.” 

Mrs.  Delano,  who  was  society  worn,  had 
repaired  to  Burnham’s  for  a little  needed 
breathing  space  before  the  butterfly  should 
spread  her  wings  for  a new  season. 

In  going  to  the  station  on  the  morning 
of  her  departure  she  ordered  her  carriage 
driven  by  the  way  of  the  river  road. 
She  looked.  There  was  the  little  old  bent 
form  at  work,  as  usual,  in  the  flags.  She 
listened.  “ Jesus,  keep  me  near  the  cross,” 
came  wafted  across  the  narrow  stream— a 
voice  all  too  jubilant,  struggling  to  be 
kept  conscious  of  its  earthly  load. 

Being  alone,  Mrs.  Delano  did  not  con- 
ceal the  look  of  weariness  and  care  that 
came  over  her  face.  She  glanced  back  at 
the  form  of  the  little  sweet-flag  woman 
with  a strange  look  of  despair,  and  even 
of  envy,  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

For  fading  charms  and  swift  sorrows, 
broken  pride  and  worldly  loss,  and  the 
sure-approaching,  the  unknown  shadow 
of  death — these  all  might  come,  should 
come.  And  she  thought  how  to  the  meek 
soul  singing  in  the  flags  it  would  be  only 
as  a familiar,  step  to  the  banks  of  that 
river  which  is  not  earth’s  sullen  change- 
ful stream,  but  another  ; and  of  the  strain 
of  unbelieving  joy  which  should  pierce 
that  simple  heart  when  the  Lord  himself 
should  say  to  her,  “Thou  art  worthy.” 


THE  FIRST  OIL  WELL. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  A GREAT  INDUSTRY. 
BY  PROFESSOR  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 


WHEN,  in  1860,  the  first  great  oil  wells 
were  opened  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  public  were  altogether  taken  by 
surprise,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  “rock  oil”  which  then  began  to 
be  produced  there  in  such  quantity  was  a 
newly  discovered  material.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  true.  Petroleum  has  been 
known  and  more  or  less  utilized  by  man 
since  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period. 
In  China,  2000  and  perhaps  3000  years 
ago,  wells  bored  for  salt  yielded  petro- 
leum, which  was  gathered  and  used  for 
Vol.  LXXXI.-No.  485. — 67 


lighting  and  for  medicine.  So  the  oil 
springs  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
were  known  to  the  Persians  fully  3000 
years  ago,  and  from  the  frequency  with 
which  the  gas  and  oil  were  there  sponta- 
neously ignited,  the  place  was  held  sacred 
by  the  fire-worshippers,  and  they  made 
pilgrimages  to  it  as  the  Mohammedans  to 
Mecca.  Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  petro- 
leum by  man  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Baby- 
lon, where  the  fountains  of  Hit,  which  are 
flowing  at  the  present  day,  yielded  a tar- 
ry oil,  which  soon  by  evaporation  formed 
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an  asphalt  that  was  used  as  a cement  in 
building*  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Birs  Nimroud  (Tower  of  Ba- 
bel), and  many  palaces  and  temples. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  oil 
wells  were  sunk  hundreds  of  years  ago 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  in  India, 
and  the  “ Rangoon  ” petroleum  produced 
from  them  was  an  article  of  commerce  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  So  petroleum  as  medicine  was 
in  use  in  Europe  and  this  country  through- 
out the  last  hundred  years.  It  was  pro- 
duced from  springs  near  Haarlem,  in  Hol- 
land, and  was  called  Haarlem  Oil.  Among 
my  earliest  recollections  is  the  remem- 
brance of  seeing  in  a drug  store  a package 
of  ounce  bottles  filled  with  a black,  thick 
fluid  which  had  a nauseous  odor.  It  was 
the  famous  Haarlem  Oil.  The  bottles  were 
wrapped  in  circulars  beginning  with  the 
title  of  the  medicine,  “ Medicamentum 
gratis  probatum,”  etc.,  and  specifying  at 
great  length  and  in  the  most  laudatory 
terms  the  many  virtues  of  this  panacea. 

. Nor  was  petroleum  a novelty  in  this 
country.  Before  the  whites  gained  pos- 
session of  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  oil  springs  were  known  near  the 
present  town  of  Cuba,  from  which  a small 
amount  of  petroleum  was  gathered  by  the 
Indians, and  used  principally  as  a liniment. 
After  the  purchase  of  this  territory  from 
the  Indians,  the  product  of  these  springs 
was  known  as  “ Seneca  Oil,”  and  as  such 
was  distributed  widely  over  the  country, 
where  it  was  used  by  the  whites,  as  before 
by  the  Indians,  chiefly  for  burns,  bruises, 
sprains,  etc. 

Later,  oil  springs  were  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  those 
along  Oil  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  gave 
the  name  to  this  stream.  There  the  oil 
was  collected  by  the  Indians,  aud  after- 
ward by  the  French  voyageurs , by  lay- 
ing blankets  on  the  pools  where  the  oil 
formed  films,  and  then  wringing  them 
out.  Similar  springs  were  also  discov- 
ered at  various  places  in  eastern  Ohio, 
western  Virginia,  and  on  the  upper  Cum- 
berland, in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard 
migrated  to  the  interior,  they  left  behind 
them  the  principal  source  of  that  all -es- 
sential article  in  domestic  economy,  com- 
mon salt;  and  one  of  their  first  cares  was 
to  obtain  it  in  the  country  to  which  they 
had  come.  Salt  springs  were  common, 
and  their  places  were  marked  by  the  holes 


scooped  out  by  the  licking  of  deer,  buf- 
falo, etc.  These  were  called  “deer  licks. v 
The  brine  these  springs  yielded  was  gen- 
erally w*eak,  being  diluted  with  surface 
water,  and  presently  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  stronger  brine  by  digging  and 
boring.  These  efforts  were  successful, 
and  soon  hundreds  of  salt  wells  lined  the 
Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and  Kauawha 
rivers.  With  the  increase  of  population 
the  wells  multiplied,  and  this  was  for  a 
long  time  the  most  important  salt-pro- 
ducing district  of  the  country,  yielding 
annually  1,000,000  barrels  of  salt.  The 
salt-water  obtained  from  these  wells  was 
generally  accompanied  by  natural  gas, 
and  often  contaminated  by  petroleum. 
The  gas  was  largely  utilized  in  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  evaporation  of  the  brine, 
while  the  petroleum  was  often  excluded, 
like  streams  of  fresh  water,  by  a packing 
around  the  pump  tube,  or  plugging  the 
hole  below  the  source  of  the  salt-water. 
The  packing  was  done  by  a simple  but 
ingenious  device  which  afterward  was 
universally  adopted  in  working  the  oil 
wells;  that  is,  a sleeve  of  leather  was  pass- 
ed over  the  tube,  and  at  the  right  point 
was  tied  fast  and  filled  with  dry  flax- 
seed. Then,  when  sunk  to  the  proper 
place,  the  flaxseed  swelled,  making  a wa- 
ter-tight jacket. 

In  the  salt  wells  on  the  upper  Cumber- 
land, about  Burkesville,  Kentucky,  still 
larger  quantities  of  petroleum  were  found, 
and  here,  in  1829,  was#  opened  the  first  of 
the  great  fountain  wells  which  have  con- 
stituted the  most  wonderful  phenomena 
in  the  production  of  oil.  In  Niles's  Re- 
gister for  1829  will  be  found  a short  no- 
tice of  this  fountain  well,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  In  boring  for  salt,  at  a depth  of 
about  300  feet,  a reservoir  of  gas  and  oil 
of  great  dimensions  was  struck.  By  the 
elasticity  of  the  gas  the  tools  were  thrown 
out  of  the  well,  and  a jet  of  oil  was  pro- 
duced which  rose  as  high  as  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  This  formed  a rivulet,  which 
ran  down  to  the  Cumberland  River,  where 
the  oil  covered  the  surface  for  many  miles. 
About  forty  miles  below  Burkesville  the 
film  of  oil  was  accidentally  ignited,  and 
for  some  days  the  strange  and  interest- 
ing spectacle  was  there  seen  of  a burning 
river.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally 
greatly  alarmed,  for  that  task  of  proverb- 
ial difficulty,  “setting  the  river  on  fire,M 
had  been  there  accomplished;  and  sup- 
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posing  that  the  conflagration  which  had 
attacked  the  river  would  naturally  spread 
over  the  more  combustible  shores,  a gen- 
eral panic  was  produced,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  had 
surely  come.  Fortunately,  after  about 
three  weeks,  the  flow  of  oil  stopped,  and 
no  more  damage  was  done;  but  no  one 
regarded  the  loss  of  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil,  since  it  was  then  entirely  valueless. 
Some  years  after,  an  enterprising  citizen 
pumped  oil  from  this  well, and  sold  it  over 
the  country  as  an  embrocation.  When  I 
was  stationed  in  Kentucky  during  the 
war,  I still  found  bottles  of  it  in  the 
drug-stores,  where  it  was  sold  as  “Amer- 
ican Oil,”  and  was  held  to  be  a valuable 
remedy. 

In  and  about  Tarentum,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany River,  are  many  salt  wells.  In 
some  of  them  the  amount  of  petroleum 
rising  with  the  brine  has  been  sufficient 
to  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  the  salt- 
makers,  and  it  has  been,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, excluded  by  the  method  already  de- 
scribed. Some  years  ago  an  effort  was 
made  to  utilize  this  oil,  and  by  pump- 
ing the  salt-water  into  a tank,  and  letting 
it  out  at  the  bottom,  the  oil  accumulated  at 
the  surface,  and  could  be  drawn  off.  In 
this  way  sometimes  a barrel  a day  was  col- 
lected. This  was  bottled  and  sent  all  over 
the  United  States  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  as  “ Kier’s  Petroleum”  is  doubtless 
still  remembered  by  many  older  persons. 

To  complete  the  history  of  the  petro- 
leum industry,  it  should  be  said  that  it 
was  sought  and  used  in  North  America 
perhaps  as  early  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  since  it  was  collected  in  many 
places  and  in  large  quantity  by  that  mys- 
terious people  or  peoples  whom  we  know 
as  “The  Mound  Builders.”  When,  in 
1859, 1 went  to  Titusville, like  thousands  of 
others,  called  there  by  the  Drake  oil  well, 
I noticed  that  the  bottom-lands  on  Oil 
Creek  below  the  town,  and  where  covered 
with  a magnificent  forest  of  hemlock- 
trees,  were  pitted  in  a peculiar  way ; that 
is,  the  surface  was  occupied  by  a series  of 
contiguous  depressions  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
depth.  These  were  circular  and  symmet- 
rical, in  that  respect  differing  from  the 
pits  formed  by  uprooted  trees.  Inquiring 
of  Brewer  and  Watson,  who  had  an  oil 
well  there,  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
series  of  pits,  I received  no  satisfactory 
answer  from  them ; but  a by-stander  an- 


swered my  question  by  taking  me  to  his 
well,  just  begun  in  the  vicinity.  As  it 
chanced,  this  well  was  sunk  in  one  of  the 
pits  before  referred  to.  It  was  carried  to 
the  depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  the 
earth  when  the  rock  was  reached  and  the 
drilling  begun.  Throughout  this  depth 
it  followed  the  course  of  an  old  well, 
which  had  been  cribbed  up  with  timber, 
and  in  it  was  a ladder  such  as  was  com- 
monly used  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake 
Superior  by  perhaps  the  same  people  who 
worked  the  oil  wells.  This  ladder  was  a 
portion  of  a small  tree  of  which  the  trunk 
was  thickly  set  with  branches.  These 
were  cut  off  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
trunk,  and  thus  formed  steps  by  which 
the  well-owner  could  go  down  and  gather 
the  oil  as  it  accumulated  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  just  as  was  done  by  the  old 
oil  producers  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Irrawaddy.  Some  of  the  trees 
which  grew  over  the  pits  which  marked 
the  sites  of  oil  wells  were  three  and  even 
four  feet  in  diameter,  thus  proving  that 
the  wells  had  been  abandoned  at  least 
400  or  500  years  ago. 

At  Enniskillen,  Canada,  and  at  Mecca 
and  Grafton,  Ohio,  I found  similar  ancient 
oil  wells.  At  Enniskillen  the  oil  was  ob- 
tained by  sinking  pits  through  forty  or 
fifty  feet  of  impervious  clay.  Beneath 
this  the  oil  accumulated  on  the  surface  of 
the  limestone,  and  sometimes  thousands 
of  barrels  flowed  out  when  one  of  these 
reservoirs  was  tapped.  In  sinking  one 
pit,  which  was  seven  by  fourteen  feet  in 
area,  on  the  banks  of  Black  Creek,  the 
operators  found  that  one  corner  of  their 
shaft  cut  into  an  older  shaft  which  had 
been  filled  up  with  rubbish,  twigs,  leaves, 
etc.  At  the  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet 
from  the  surface  a pair  of  deer’s  antlers 
were  taken  from  this  old  pit.  Here,  as  on 
Oil  Creek,  the  surface  was  occupied  with 
trees  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  of 
them  were  growing  immediately  over  the 
old  oil  well. 

The  progress  of  the  events  narrated  on 
the  preceding  pages  brings  us  down  to 
the  year  1850.  The  most  esteemed  illu- 
minator then  used  in  the  country  was 
sperm-oil.  By  the  activity  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford whalers,  who  sought  their  prey  in  all 
seas,  the  number  of  whales  was  so  much  re- 
duced that  sperm-oil  had  become  relative- 
ly scarce,  and  had  reached  a price  of  $2  25 
a gallon.  A cheaper  illuminator  was  thus 
a great  desideratum,  and  this  was  found 
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in  1 ‘coal -oil” — that  is,  oil  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  coal.  Young,  of  Glas- 
gow, was  the  inventor  of  a process  by 
which  a good  illuminator  was  thus  pro- 
duced at  a cheap  rate.  The  material  used 
by  him  was,  for  the  most  part,  Torbane 
Hill  can n el,  which  became  so  much  en- 
hanced in  value  that  litigation  arose  in 
an  effort  to  break  the  leases  by  which  the 
territory  containing  it  was  held.  In  this 
litigation  Mr.  Young  was  summoned  as  a 
witness,  and  at  one  time  testified  that  the 
previous  year  he  had  produced  400,000 
gallons,  which  had  been  sold  at  one  dol- 
lar a gallon,  and,  as  he  said  in  answer  to 
questions,  that  dollar  was  nearly  all  prof- 
it. Young’s  patents  were  brought  to  this 
country,  and  it  was  found  upon  trial  that 
an  excellent  illuminator  could  be  pro- 
duced from  our  cannel-coals  and  bitumi- 
nous shales  at  a cost  considerably  less  than 
half  a dollar  a gallon.  The  possibility  of 
supplying  in  this  way  an  article  always 
in  demand,  at  a rate  so  low,  proved  very 
attractive  to  capitalists,  and  oil  distilleries 
were  soon  established  in  many  localities. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  was  located  at 
Cloverport,  Kentucky,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  famous  Breckenridge  cannel-coal. 
Others  were  located  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  quantity  of  kerosene  pro- 
duced at  these  factories  soon  became  large. 
It  was  an  excellent  illuminator,  but  the 
smell  was  so  pungent  that  it  advertised 
itself  in  the  shops  where  it  was  sold ; and 
to  burn  it  with  comfort  one  really  needed 
to  hold  his  nose.  Some  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Young  of  Glasgow  showed  that 
the  petroleum  from  springs  in  Coal  brook- 
dale,  in  England,  furnished  by  distillation 
an  equally  good  illuminator  as  that  pro- 
duced from  cannel ; but  the  quantity  was 
so  small  that  no  use  was  made  of  it.  So 
in  this  country  attention  was  turned  to 
the  natural  sources  of  petroleum,  and  the 
material  was  proven  by  experiment  to  fur- 
nish a good  burning  fluid;  but  the  supply 
seemed  so  limited  that  the  oil  distillers 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  the  oil  of  the 
springs  would  ever  interfere  with  their 
business.  The  problem  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  natural  oil  was,  how- 
ever, triumphantly  solved  by  the  enter- 
prise, intelligence,  and  perseverance  of  two 
New  Haven  men,  James  M.  Townsend  and 
E.  L.  Drake.*  To  them  is  due  the  credit  of 

* These  men  deserve  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  the  great  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  yet,  like 
most  pioneers  in  great  enterprises,  they  have  failed 


having  discovered  a method  of  drawing 
oil  from  the  rock  so  simple  and  effective 
that  the  quantity  supplied  was  soon  far  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  the  doors  of  the  oil 
distilleries  were  closed,  and  an  enterprise 
was  inaugurated  which  has  given  a new 
phase  to  civilization,  has  largely  revolu- 
tionized the  habits  of  society,  has  created 
a commerce  that  encircles  the  globe,  and 
has  added  to  the  wealth  of  our  own  and 
other  countries  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  This  great  result  is,  however, 
not  due  to  accident,  but  to  an  intelligent 
perception  of  the  end  to  be  attained  and 
the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way,  and 
a pluck  and  perseverance  that  by  over- 
coming these  difficulties  step  by  step 
brought  final  success  as  a logical  sequence 
and  a reward  of  merit. 

The  early  history  of  the  oil  enterprise 
in  Pennsylvania  is  briefly  as  follows:  In 
1854  two  men  appeared  in  New  Haven 
bringing  specimens  of  oil  from  Oil  Creek, 
which  were  submitted  to  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Silliman  to  be  tested.  One  of  these 
men  was  a lawyer  from  Maine  by  the  name 
of  Eveleth;  the  other  was  a man  by  the 
name  of  Bissell,  who  had  been  teaching 
school  in  New  Orleans.  Coming  North, 
and  passing  through  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
petroleum  which  was  gathered  from  the 
pools  along  Oil  Creek,  and  was  used  to 
saturate  cotton  waste  and  burned  on  lum- 
ber rafts;  also  to  a red  clay,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a valuable  mineral  paint. 
In  the  spring  of  1855  Professor  Silliman 
made  a report  of  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments with  the  oil,  and  showed  that  it 
was  quite  as  valuable  as  the  artificial  oils, 
both  as  an  illuminator  and  a lubricator. 
The  result  of  this  report  was  the  forma- 
tion, under  the  laws  of  New  York/of  a 
joint-stock  company,  called  “The  Penn- 
sylvania Rock  Oil  Company,”  which  com- 
pany purchased  in  fee-simple  all  the  land 
on  Oil  Creek  upon  which  there  wTas  any 
“show  of  oil.”  And  that  the  company 
might  control  all  valuable  minerals  in 
that  vicinity,  they  leased  for  ninety-nine 
years  all  the  lands  which  were  supposed 
to  have  on  them  any  mineral  paint  or  oil. 
These  lands  formed  a large  level  tract  be- 
tween high  hills,  in  a kind  of  basin,  where 
it  was  supposed  nature  had  deposited  these 
minerals.  The  lands  were  described  in 
deeds  as  “ bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Oil 

to  receive  any  considerable  portion  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labors. 
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Creek,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  4 no  man's 
land,'”  as  the  territory  was  regarded  as 
so  valueless  that  it  was  thought  unneces- 
sary to  bound  it  otherwise.  The  parties 
owning  the  leased  lands  reserved  merely 
the  surface  for  lumber-yards,  where  the 
logs  which  were  brought  in  rafts  down 
Oil  Creek  to  the  saw -mill  were  converted 
into  lumber. 

In  1856,  after  the  Pennsylvania  Rock 
Oil  Company  was  organized,  all  the  prop- 
erty which  the  company  owned  or  had 
leased  was  sublet  to  parties  in  New  York, 
who  were  to  develop  the  same  vigorously, 
and  to  pay  a royalty  upon  all  productions. 
The  royalty  for  oil  was  twelve  cents  a 
gallon. 

Before  the  parties  in  New  York  had  be- 
gun developing  the  resources  of  the  land 
the  hard  times  of  1857  came  on,  which 
crippled  them,  and  they  were  unable  to 
fulfil  their  contracts.  Searching  for  a 
way  to  be  released,  they  discovered  that 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  parties  from  whom 
the  purchase  was  made  had  neglected  to 
sign  the  deed.  Taking  advantage  of  that 
technicality,  they  surrendered  the  land 
on  the  plea  of  “defective  title.”  One 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rock  Oil  Company,  Mr.  James  M.  Town- 
send, of  New  Haven,  conceived  the  idea 
of  examining  the  property,  and,  if  it  was 
found  as  reported,  of  assuming  the  leases 
surrendered  by  the  New  York  parties. 
Boarding  at  the  same  hotel  with  Mr. 
Townsend  was  a man  by  the  name  of  E, 
L.  Drake,  who  had  been  a conductor  on 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad, 
and  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  road 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Townsend 
informed  Mr.  Drake  of  his  project,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  go  to  Pennsylva- 
nia in  his  employment.  As  he  was  a rail- 
road man  he  secured  passes,  and,  furnish- 
ed with  money,  went  directly  to  Titus- 
ville. His  instructions  were  to  examine 
the  property,  to  perfect  the  title,  and  re- 
port the  result  of  his  examination.  His 
report  was  that  he  believed  a fortune 
could  be  made  by  gathering  and  bottling 
the  oil,  and  selling  it  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Encouraged  by  this  report  of  Mr. 
Drake,  Mr.  Townsend  organized  a new 
company,  which  took  the  name  of  “The 
Seneca  Oil  Company,”  and  assumed  the 
leases  surrendered  by  the  New  York  par- 
ties. The  Seneca  Oil  Company  employ- 
ed Mr.  Drake  to  act  as  its  agent  at  $1200  a 
year,  and  furnished  him  the  necessary 


funds  to  develop  the  land.  At  first  the 
oil  was  gathered  by  digging  trenches,  into 
which  oil  and  water  ran.  The  oil  was 
collected  by  spreading  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  woollen  blankets  and 
wringing  them  out.  The  oil  was  then 
worth,  as  a medicine,  one  dollar  a gallon; 
but  the  quantity  collected  was  small. 
Other  ways  of  securing  it  were  tried,  but 
were  no  more  successful.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  managers  of  the  Seneca 
Oil  Company  determined  to  bore  for  oil. 
The  suggestion  is  credited,  and  perhaps 
justly,  to  Mr.  Drake,  who  had  now,  after 
the  custom  on  the  frontier,  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  colonel.  He  went  to 
Tarentum,  witnessed  the  methods  of  bor- 
ing for  salt,  and  the  exclusion  by  “seed 
bags” of  fresh  water  and  petroleum,  thus 
causing  the  pump  to  draw  only  from  the 
brine  - bearing  strata.  A man  familiar 
with  boring  was  brought  from  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  work  was  begun  at  Titus- 
ville in  1859,  under  the  supervision  of 
Colonel  Drake.  This  effort  to  bore  a 
hole  in  the  earth  and  suck  oil  out  with  a 
pump,  as  a boy  sucks  cider  through  a 
straw  from  a barrel,  excited*  universal 
ridicule,  and  Colonel  Drake  was  common- 
ly thought  to  be  insane. 

The  work  progressed  but  slowly,  with 
many  hinderances  and  interruptions,  so 
that  having  originally  not  entire  confi- 
dence in  this  method  for  getting  oil,  the 
stockholders,  having  expended  in  all  some- 
thing like  $50,000,  had  become  discour- 
aged, and  refused  to  advance  any  more 
money,  all  except  Mr.  James  Townsend, 
who  had  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
enterprise  from  the  first,  and  who  now 
sent  to  Colonel  Drake  $500,  with  instruc- 
tions that  should  he  not  have  '‘struck 
oil  ” by  the  time  the  money  reached  him, 
he  should  use  it  in  paying  off  his  debts, 
and  then  to  pack  up  and  come  home.  On 
the  day  before  the  reception  of  this  money, 
that  is,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1859,  sud- 
denly the  auger,  which  was  down  sixty- 
eight  feet,  struck  a cavity,  and  up  came  a 
flow  of  oil  which  filled  the  well  to  within 
five  feet  of  the  surface.  A pump  was 
immediately  fitted  to  the  well,  and  pump- 
ing began  at  the  rate  of  about  500  gallons 
of  oil  per  day.  The  company  then  pro- 
cured a more  powerful  pump,  with  which 
they  were  able  to  raise  from  1000  to  1200 
gallons  per  day.  As  this  oil  was  worth  a 
dollar  a gallon  in  the  eastern  markets, 
and  eighty  cents  at  Titusville,  and  after 
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days  and  weeks  of  pumping  the  yield  of 
the  well  continued  to  be  constant,  it  was 
evident  that  the  Seneca  Oil  Company  was 
making  money  with  fabulous  rapidity, 
and  those  who  had  ridiculed  Colonel 
Drake  were  now  the  loudest  in  his  praise. 
The  excitement  in  the  community  was  in- 
tense ; there  was  a rush  of  outsiders  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  Titusville;  land 
was  leased  and  bought  in  every  direction, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  oil  fever, 
which  were  repeated  at  so  many  centres 
of  excitement,  were  here  first  inaugurated. 
Meanwhile  Drake’s  well  pumped  steadily 
on  day  and  night.  Large  tanks  were  con- 
structed, and  these  were  in  succession 
filled.  Great  embarrassment  was,  how- 
ever, experienced  from  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  barrels  in  which  to  put  the  oil. 
The  nearest  point  where  they  could  be 
obtained  was  at  Erie,  fifty  miles  distant, 
and  reached  by  a road  that  was  wellnigh 
impassable.  However,  the  members  of 
the  oil  company  felt  that  a great  fortune 
was  within  their  grasp,  and  they  were 
the  envy  of  all  the  thousands  who  had  no 
oil  wells.  But  “ the  best  laid  schemes  of 
mice  andwnen  gang  aft  agley.”  Some- 
thing being  wrong  about  the  pump,  the 
engineer  descended  with  a lighted  candle 
into  the  pit  above  the  rock  to  remove  the 
defect.  When  he  entered  the  pit  it  was 
found  to  be  full  of  gas,  which,  taking  fire 
from  the  candle,  produced  an  explosion 
that  wrecked  derrick,  pump,  and  engine- 
house,  besides  lighting  a fire  that  con- 
sumed everything  combustible.  Here 
was  a shattering  most  unexpected  of  the 
hopes  of  the  company,  at  least  for  months, 
for  it  was  now  autumn,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  replace  the  buildings  and 
machinery  before  spring.  When  this  had 
been  done,  however,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  oil  industry  had  changed.  In  the 
autumn,  oil,  as  has  been  said,  was  worth 
eighty  cents  a gallon  on  Oil  Creek;  but 
during  the  wrinter  many  wells  were  put 
down,  and  some  of  them  were  fountain 
wells,  yielding  oil  spontaneously  in  large 
quantities.  The  supply  was  soon  far  in 
excess  of  the  demand;  which  was  limited 
by  the  small  number  of  refineries,  the  want 
of  good  lamps  in  which  to  burn  the  oil, 
the  conservatism  of  railroad  companies 
and  others  who  hesitated  to  use  this  new 
lubricator,  and  the  opposition  and  mis- 
representations of  the  manufacturers  of 
other  lubricating  oils,  whose  business  was 
threatened  with  destruction  by  this  new 


competition.  Hence,  in  the  spring,  when 
the  Seneca  Oil  Company  was  ready  to  re- 
sume operations,  oil  that  had  been  worth  a 
dollar  a gallon  was  now  sold  for  a dollar 
a barrel,  and  as  the  royalty  stipulated  in 
their  leases  to  be  paid  to  the  land-owners 
was  twelve  cents  a gallon,  it  was  evident 
that  they  could  make  no  money.  The 
case  was  even  worse  than  this.  Those 
who  owned  their  territory  and  had  no 
royalty  to  pay  found  no  market  for  the 
product  of  their  wells.  Oil  would  not 
pay  for  handling,  and  became  for  the  time 
absolutely  worthless.  The  oil  business 
was  ruined  by  its  own  success. 

The  Seneca  Oil  Company  was  so  much 
discouraged  by  the  outlook  that  they  sold 
out  their  interests  at  Titusville,  receiving 
only  so  much  money  as,  with  that,  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  oil  in  the  autumn, 
about  repaid  the  $50,000  they  had  expend- 
ed. Such  was  the  fate  of  the  pioneers  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  great  and  ulti- 
mately successful  enterprises. 

For  a year  or  two  the  oil  business  re- 
mained under  the  cloud  that  was  thrown 
over  it  during  the  first  winter.  The 
operators  along  Oil  Creek,  of  whom  I was 
one,  found  no  market  for  the  product  of 
their  wells,  and  thousands  on  thousands 
of  barrels  of  oil  were  permitted  to  run 
into  the  creek.  By  this  the  water  was 
spoiled  for  drinking  purposes,  and  a sup- 
ply was  only  to  be  had  from  the  springs 
on  the  hill-sides.  This  was  brought  down 
in  barrels  upon  stone-boats,  and  each  bar- 
rel cost  in  labor  perhaps  half  a dollar,  so 
that  for  many  months  a barrel  of  good 
water  was  worth  on  Oil  Creek  more  than 
a barrel  of  oil. 

With  the  subsequent  history  of  the  oil 
industry  most  persons  are  familiar,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  it  in  de- 
tail. Gradually  the  means  of  producing 
and  refining  oil  were  extended  and  im- 
proved, new  lamps  were  invented,  and  it 
became  the  illuminator  in  every  country 
household.  Now  a reaction  took  place. 
Many  of  the  oil  wells  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  production  greatly  diminished, 
until  it  was  exceeded  by  the  demand,  and 
the  price  of  oil  rose  to  ten  and  even  twen- 
ty dollars  a barrel.  This  did  not  long 
continue,  however.  Work  was  resumed 
on  abandoned  wells,  new  oil  centres  were 
discovered,  the  method  of  transportation 
by  pipe  lines  was  introduced,  and  gradu- 
ally the  industry  rose  to  the  giant  propor- 
tions which  we  now  see.  Although  the 
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price  of  petroleum  has  been  so  much  re- 
duced that  for  several  years  it  has  not  ex- 
ceeded a dollar  a barrel,  the  quantity  has 
been  so  much  increased  that  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  product  has  been  fairly 
maintained.  The  greatest  pecuniary  re- 
turn from  the  oil  production  was  in  1877, 
when  oil  was  worth  $2  42  per  barrel,  and 
the  product  sold  for  $31,788,565  82.  Since 
then,  the  price  averaging  a dollar  a bar- 
rel, the  value  of  the  production  has  been 
about  $20,000,000  a year. 

Petroleum  has  been  a priceless  gift  to 
the  American  people,  not  only  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  public  wealth,  but  it  is 
a great  moral  force  as  well.  The  cheap 
and  excellent  illuminator  has  made  life 
in  the  country  a different  thing  from 
what  it  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the  past. 
Now  every  farm-house  has  its  kerosene 
lamps  that  prolong  the  day  of  the  house- 


wife, the  farmer,  and  the  artisan,  making 
the  home  brighter  and  more  enjoyable, 
and  giving  to  children  and  parents  ad- 
ditional hours  of  recreation,  work,  or 
mental  culture  in  every  day,  so  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  great  a privation  to 
take  from  the  country  homes  the  lamp 
about  which  they  gather  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  bread  they  eat. 

The  experiments  in  the  distillation  of 
oil  from  coal  and  shales  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  reign  of  petroleum  began,  proved 
that  a good  illuminating  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced by  distillation  at  a price  not  great- 
er than  double  that  for  which  kerosene  is 
now  sold.  The  materials  from  which  oil 
can  be  distilled  here  exist  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantities,  so  that  we  may  have  an 
assurance  that  in  all  future  time  the  place 
of  petroleum  will  be,  if  not  perfectly, 
fairly  well  supplied  from  other  sources. 


THE  DREAM  OF  PHIDIAS. 

BY  RBNNELL  IiODD. 

COME  in  and  see  these  marble  gods  of  mine, 
Finished  and  fair  now,  fit  to  take  their  place  1 
The  hand’s  achievement,  if  not  all  the  heart's, 

As  first  it  flashed  forth  in  the  fever  glow. 

Not  yet,  Aspasia,  has  the  fire  of  youth 
Died  out  so  wholly;  I still  try  to  dream 
The  hand  must  answer  to  the  heart  some  day, 

Art  compass  my  ideal.  Vain,  I know, 

The  thought,  but  I must  cling  to  it.  If  aught 
Of  life  and  might  and  majesty  illume 
These  marble  shapes,  bethink  you  how  thejT  moved 
Divine  and  dreadful  in  the  artist’s  soul! 

Not  yeti— though  years  increase,  and  age,  they  say, 
Reveals  to  man  the  measure  of  his  might. 
Restrains  youth’s  wild  ambitions,  so  we  may 
Grow  perfect  in  the  attainable,  nor  waste 
The  pith  of  manhood  pining  for  the  star. 

But  while  I may  I’ll  wrestle  with  my  dream! 

Oh,  there  are  times  I madden  at  the  thought 
Of  impotence  to  render  what  I know; 

Always  this  long  laborious  process,  years 
And  pains  that  go  to  do  one  small  thing  well, 

The  poor  and  partial  triumph  at  the  best; 

And  all  the  while  new  visions  here  in  vain. 

So  hears  the  poet  in  his  soul  the  sounds 

Mystic,  divine,  and  awful ; on  his  lips 

Only  confused  low  murmuring  of  high  things, 

Not  one  untroubled  echo  of  delight. 

I can  conceive  a life  let  go  in  dreams 
From  sheer  despair  of  saving  what  it  sees. 

Why  are  we  made  so— to  behold  at  times 
The  heavens  open,  feel  the  giant’s  soul 
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All  capable,  with  man’s  weak  wearying  hand 
To  grope  and  struggle  in  its  orb  confined 
After  the  shape  that  glorified  the  dream  ? 

Well,  dreams  are  dreams.  I had  a dream  one  day. 
I had  gone  up  into  the  marble  hill 
To  watch  the  quarrying,  mark  what  blocks  might  be 
Fair-grained  and  flawless  for  this  work  of  mine; 

And  it  was  sultry  on  the  heights,  and  noon, 

When  great  Pan  sleeps  aweary  from  the  chase, 

They  say,  and  pause  is  on  the  summer  world. 

There  is  a little  deep-cut  rock  ravine, 

Cooled  with  fresh  water  of  perennial  springs. 

Hidden  and  low  under  the  burning  slopes, 

Where  summer  through  the  oleanders  blow 
Rose-red  among  the  shadows,  and  the  air 
Is  lightly  scented  with  the  myrtle  bloom; 

And  thither  wandering  as  chance  would,  alone, 

I made  the  thyme  my  pillow,  and  with  face 
Turned  to  Pentelicon,  I fell  asleep. 

And  sleeping  dreamed. 


There  in  my  dream  I saw 
The  mighty  gable  of  the  mountain  brow 
Gleam  all  one  marble  surface,  smoothed  and  fair, 
Huge  and  refulgent  in  the  summer  sun, 

Shaped  like  the  pediment  of  some  vast  shrine 
For  heroes’  worship;  and  I saw  and  felt, 

Like  a great  sweep  of  music  through  my  soul, 

The  artist’s  inspiration.  Grandly  grouped 
Ranged  the  immortals  in  an  awful  line, 

A revelation  on  an  arc  of  sky. 

There  in  the  midst  arose  the  unconceived, 

The  vast  and  ancient  Ouranos,  o’erbovved 
To  snatch  the  laughing  Earth  into  his  breast. 
Earth,  the  new  mother,  reaching  forth  her  arms 
And  straining  upward  her  surrendered  lips, 

Led  on  by  Love,  the  oldest  of  all  gods, 

And  evermore  the  youngest,  Love,  the  life 
Of  all  things  living,  wedding  earth  to  sky. 

And  in  the  wake  of  Ouranos,  the  Winds, 

An  eager  rout  of  lustiness  and  life, 

The  Seasons’  sequence,  and  the  dance  of  Hours, 
The  maiden  keepers  of  the  gate  of  heaven 
Kissing  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  Dawn — 

All  these  sprang  into  being;  and  beyond 
Upreared  the  fiery  coursers  of  the  sun, 

Spurning  the  aether  with  immortal  feet, 

Mounting  and  mounting.  So  in  Earth’s  fair  train 
Followed  her  sons  the  mountains,  and  the  brood 
Earth-born  that  haunt  the  forests  and  the  rills. 
And  all  the  streams  that  issue  from  her  breast — 

A living  ripple  from  the  rock’s  white  heart — 

And  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  drew  on 
To  Ocean  rising  on  a marble  wave, 

Throned  on  the  car  that  shakes  the  rooted  hills 
And  girdles  round  creation.  After  these 
Was  hoary  Kronos,  with  the  shadowy  eyes 
Bent  down  with  weight  of  ages;  kneeling  o’er 
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The  form  of  Rhea,  and  for  counterpart 
Night  sank  at  rest  into  the  veiled  embrace 
Of  Erebos,  on  the  other  side  of  day, — 

The  night  of  time  behind  the  life  and  light, 
Bounding  the  term  of  knowledge,  for  beyond 
Where  Tartaros,  the  dim  unfathomed  void, 
Should  be,  lay  Death,  and  on  the  other  side 
His  brother  Sleep,  with  wings  about  his  brow, 
And  drooping  eyes  that  watch  across  a dream. 
All  these  I saw,  each  in  his  proper  place. 

Huge  and  immortal,  as  a god  should  stand; 
And  every  metope  showed  a glorious  form — 
Man,  in  the  morning  of  his  youth  and  strength, 
Under  the  gods,  but  not  a whit  less  fair; 

For  all  this  meant  the  truce  of  God  with  man. 
The  miracle  of  life,  the  glory  of  the  world. 


Then  a voice  cried  to  me,  “Arise,  conform 
The  hand’s  achievement  to  the  heart’s  desire!” 

And  I was  lifted  with  a giant’s  strength, 

A giant's  arm  against  the  gleaming  wall 
Moving  about  it  on  the  wings  of  air; 

And  the  white  marble  rained  to  earth  like  snow 
Freed  by  the  spring  winds  as  I hacked  and  hewed, 
Shaping  the  thoughts  that  billowed  through  my  brain. 
Time  I knew  not,  nor  effort,  but  the  hand 
Answered  the  spirit  as  a ship  the  helm. 

Till  all  the  mountain  grew  instinct  with  life 
As  at  my  bidding.  When  I paused  at  last 
The  sun  lay  on  the  crags  of  Salamis, 

And  I surveyed  my  finished  work,  the  glow 
Gilding  the  marble  foreheads  of  the  gods, 

The  realized  conception.  One  great  throb 
Of  gladness  went  up  through  the  artist's  soul. 

And  once  on  earth  dreaming  I was  content. 

Then  lo,  I saw  how  it  was  lifted  up 
On  blue  pilasters  of  the  evening  sky, 

In  the  sun's  face,  crowned  with  the  dawning  stars, 
Dwarfing  mankind’s  achievement,  vast,  sublime. 
Worthy  of  God,  and  worthy  that  ideal 
God  spurs  man  ever  vainly  to  pursue. 


When  I awoke  it  was  all  twilight  round; 

The  misted  purple  of  the  mountain-peak 
Looked  far  ethereal,  pointing  to  a star, 

As  though  it  yearned  to  reach  it,  and  in  vain; 

But  near  it  broadened  to  the  breast  of  earth 
With  long  strong  arms  that  gathered  in  the  plain. 
The  silent  pathos  struck  me,  and  I found 
A solace  for  my  vanished  dream;  for  while 
The  summit  strained  toward  the  unreached  star, 
Deep  in  the  earth  its  strong  foundations  lay. 

And  so,  Aspasia,  will  I keep  my  dreams 
And  still  aspire,  if  vainly;  but  no  less 
Perfect  this  hand  within  its  lowlier  sphere. 

Be  strong  in  my  own  strength,  and  compass  here 
Some  part  maybe  of  things  attainable 
Before  the  twilight  closes  to  the  night. 

Pentemkon,  1889. 
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J3  1 >tJE  iistimer.,  I>uddon!  to  the  breeze  that  played 
Jjjmmm  With  thy  clear  voice,  I caught  the  fitful  sound 
Watted  o'*  r sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound, — 
Cn fruitful  solitudes,  that  seemed  to  upbraid 
The  sun  in  heaven! — but  now,  to  form  a shade 
For  thee,  green  alders  have  together  wound 
Their  foliage;  ashes  llung  their  arms  around; 

And  birch-trees  risen  in  silver  colonnade. 

And  thou  hast  also  tempted  hex*  to  rise, 

'Mid  sheltering  pines,  this  Cottage  rude  and  gray. 

Whose  ruddy  children,  by  the  mother's  eyes 
Carelessly  watched,  sport  through  the  summer  day. 

Thy  pleased  associates;— light  as  endless  May 
On  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature  lies. 
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A WHITE  UNIFORM. 

BY  JONATHAN  STURGBS. 


L 

WHEN,  just  before  he  went  abroad  (in 
the  summer  of  1880),  he  was  sum- 
moned by  his  sister  Francesca  to  St.  Ger- 
trude’s Guild,  and  when,  receiving  him 
in  the  dark,  bare -walled  parlor  on  the 
ground -floor,  what  she  instantly  said  to 
him  was:  “You  are  going  to  Germany? 
You  will  remember  that  the  name  of  the 
man  who  ruined  your  sister  Adrienne  is 
Raimund  von  Werther?”  Henry  Hilary 
only  stammered:  “ What ? Oh  yes!  Rai- 
mund von  Werther,”  and  was  dazed  and 
taken  aback.  For  really  he  had  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  man  who  did  the  thing. 
He  had  almost  forgotten  the  thing  itself. 

And  he  looked  at  her  with  a simple 
sense  of  distance.  He  had  hardly  seen 
her  since  she  went  to  her  society,  so  long 
ago.  She  was  still  the  older  sister  he 
loved;  a tall  woman,  with  something  of 
the  barbaric,  with  bronze  hair  and  great 
eyes,  like  their  grandmother,  the  Italian 
lady.  And  Henry  Hilary  was  not  like 
that.  The  impression  which  her  passion 
stamped  on  him  was  only  of  something 
dark,  unheard  of,  strange.  It  left  him 
cold.  He  could  not  respond,  though  he 
tried.  He  was  not  fit  to  cope  with  such  a 
fact  at  all. 

And  he  took  after  their  father’s  side. 
His  hair  was  yellow,  the  color  of  brass 
which  shines.  His  face  was  brown.  His 
teeth  were  white.  His  eyes  were  a bright 
silverish  blue.  And  now  they  stared  with 
a kind  of  gentle  wonder  at  Francesca. 
Did  she  remember  all  that  ? The  old  peo- 
ple, their  father  and  mother,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten;  and  anyhow  they  had 
never  felt  about  it  as  Francesca  did.  And 
the  younger  children  had  not  even  been 
told. 

Then  she  clutched  his  arm,  and  once 
more  told  him  all  tKe  story,  and  said: 
“Here  is  his  picture.  I found  it,  and 
took  it  off  your  sister  s body.  The  man 
was  in  the  Prussian  White  Cuirassier 
Regiment  of  the  Guard  then.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Field -Marshal.  You  would 
know  him  from  this,  if  you  saw  him — 
would  you  not,  Henry?  Would  you  not, 
my  little  brother?” 

But  he  suggested : “ What  if  he’s  dead  ? 
It’s  ten  years.” 

She  answered:  “ Oh,  be  sure  he’s  alive! 


Such  men  never  die.  You  would  know 
him,  would  you  not,  Henry  ? Would  you 
not,  my  little  brother  ?” 

And  so  he  must  come  out  plainly  with : 
“I  don’t  want  to.  What  should  I do  if 
. I did  ? Revenge  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry ? A duel  ? Good  heavens ! A murder ! 
And  be  hung,  or  tainted  the  rest  of  my 
life.  Francesca,  I think  it’s  dreadful. 
But  I mean  to  be  free  to  live  my  own  life, 
not  somebody  else’s.  I want  to  be  happy. 
As  my  father  said,  when  he  told  me  all 
about  it:  ‘The  past  is  dead,  and  it’s  al- 
ways better  to  bury  it  when  we  can.  We 
oughtn’t  to  think  or  talk  about  such 
things.’  ” And  then,  however,  he  added, 
reluctantly:  “Oh  yes,  I think  I might 
recognize  him  if  I saw  him.  But  I’m  not 
going  away  positively  for  that;  I’m  not 
going  positively  to  look  for  him,  you 
know,”  wishing  to  soften  the  blow,  kiss- 
ing her,  taking  the  picture.  He  never 
had  an  idea  of  putting  foot  in  Berlin, 
where  it  had  all  happened.  And,  on  their 
own  father’s  warning,  he  was  not  going  to 
wilfully  tangle  up  his  walk  of  life  with 
that  black  hamper. 

He  was  sent  to  study  at  Heidelberg; 
not,  as  she  thought,  to  look  for  revenge 
at  Berlin.  But  he  did  not  tell  her  that. 
And  as  he  saw  her  bitter  look,  he  thought: 
“Poor  Francesca!  Poor  Francesca!” 
Glancing  at  her  white,  defeated  face, 
“I  may  run  across  him  somewhere,”  he 
repeated,  soothingly,  aloud. 

II. 

When,  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  his 
Heidelberg  boarding-house,  he  was  about 
to  follow  the  maid  who  opened  the  street 
door,  a sound  of  trumpets,  the  sight  of 
soldiers  coming  round  a corner  down  the 
narrow  street,  suddenly  arrested  him — a 
regiment  of  cuirassiers.  He  turned  his 
head  away  instantly,  with  an  expression 
of  stubborn  and  almost  sullen  gloom  upon 
his  face ; then,  realizing  this  was  not  Ber- 
lin, smiled,  remarked  to  himself,  as  he 
touched  her  white  bare  arm  to  recall  her 
rapt  attention  from  the  soldiers,  that  the 
maid-servant  was  very  pretty. 

He  found  out  who  she  was  an  hour  af- 
ter. He  had  put  on  his  dress  suit,  having 
thought  it  all  out  gravely  to  “you  never 
can  tell,”  and  he  had  descended  the  stone 
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steps  to  the  floor  below,  he  had  gone 
through  the  glass  door  at  the  head  of  the 
landing  into  the  family  apartment,  where 
the  dining-room  was  discovered.  Frau 
Biilow,  the  landlady,  presented  him  to 
the  other  boarders,  and  then  to  “ Hedwig, 
meine  Tochter.”  She  was  Hedwig,  the 
Fraulein  Biilow. 

He  wondered  whether  his  letting  her 
carry  his  portmanteau  up  the  stairs  like  a 
servant  had  made  her  angry,  for  after  they 
sat  down  she  neglected  him,  yet  showered 
attentions  on  a medical  gentleman  called 
Pike. 

Then  he  made  up  his  mind  that  she  was 
not  good  form,  and  looking  down  on  ev- 
ery member  of  the  company,  except  the 
man  named  Greenvil,  he  sat  raising  his 
straight  blond  eyebrows,  twirling  fiercely 
with  a broad  brown  hand  his  blond  mus- 
tache, straining  anxiously  with  his  silver- 
ish  blue  eyes  to  catch  the  look  of  Greenvil 
for  a sympathetic  sneer  at  all  those  others. 
For  he  saw  at  once  that  Greenvil  was  a 
“very  gentlemanly  fellow,” and  he  want- 
ed to  show  him  he  also  knew  the  Fraulein 
Biilow  was  “not  alady.”  Hilary’s  courage 
of  mind  could  manage  to  maintain  this 
last  position  even  against  such  facts  as 
are  now  advanced.  Something  came  out 
of  her  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her  care- 
fully which  made  his  heart  throb  quick 
and  caught  his  breath.  He  was  obliged 
to  pull  himself  sharply  together. 

She  had  an  exciting  type  of  beauty 
which  in  Germany  is  rare,  and  Czechish 
ancestry  must  once  have  gone  with  Teuton 
in  her  making.  Her  skin  gleamed  with 
the  warm  whiteness,  with  the  silky  puri- 
ty of  pearls,  their  pale  almost  green  lights ; 
on  her  straight-stemmed  head  rested  a 
shining  coronal  flower  of  hair,  a mass 
of  a strangely  sombre  yellow;  and  her 
eyebrows  curved  in  what  is  called  the 
“beauty  line.”  Under  the  lower  lids  the 
lashes  lay  so  long  and  dark  that  the  eyes 
seemed,  as  they  say,  put  in  with  blacken- 
ed fingers.  Men  would  not  want  to  kiss 
her  mouth,  but  to  kiss  the  thunder  gray 
of  those  dark-ringed  and  drooping  eyes. 
This  is  what  Hilary  remarked  to  himself; 
in  such  talks  he  was  very  straight.  Then, 
as  lie  sat  there  listening  jealously  to  find 
out  what  there  was  attractive  about  Pike, 
he  heard  him  say  to  her  : “ I do  not  deny 
that  first-class  people  have  a good  accent 
anywhere.  I haven’t  noticed  but  what 
even  you  and  your  mother  talk  nearly  all 
right.  And  still  I’d  never  ’a’  come  to  your 


house  if  I’d  known  it  beforehand  that  you 
were  from  Berlin.” 

“Say,  doctor,”  broke  out  a lady  who 
sat  at  Pike’s  left  hand,  “have  you  seen 
this  photo  of  Schnorr  as  Tristan  in  the 
opera?  You  must  have  seen  him,  Frow- 
lein;  he’s  sung  at  Berlin  several  times.” 

The  Fraulein  Biilow  answered:  “It  is 
ten  years  since  I was  in  Prussia,  at  home. 
Then  I did  not  go  to  see  a play.” 

Hilary’s  countrywoman  expressed  the 
thought  at  the  bottom  of  his  sensation  of 
relief  by  crying : “ Ten  years ! Why,  you 
must  have  been  very  young.  I s’pose 
that  was  the  reason  they  wouldn’t  let  you 
go  to  the  theatre.” 

The  Fraulein,  smiling  strangely,  an- 
swered: “Oh  no!  I was  old;  quite  old 
enough.  I had  seen  a play  already.” 

1 ‘ She  can’t  be  over  twenty,  ” said  Hilary 
to  himself. 

And,  “ Well,  look  at  those  beautiful  legs, 
Frowlein — look!”  whispered  his  country- 
woman, audibly. 

And  the  Fraulein  Biilow,  responding, 
laughed  aloud. 

But  it  shocked  the  speaker’s  mother,  a 
lady  who  dressed  to  suit  the  youth  of 
forty  winters,  her  face,  white  and  small, 
retreating  from  a pinkish  nose  of  size. 
And  she  said,  “ Why,  Mamie  Mott!” 

The  doctor  roared  out  the  wet  guttling 
laugh  of  the  cocktail  drinker — a laugh 
which  “to  ladies  would  have  been  an  in- 
sult ” — leaning  back  in  his  chair,  settling 
his  blue  silk  necktie,  which  was  fastened 
with  a death’s-head  pin,  stroking  his  black 
mustache,  opening  his  big  black  mouth. 
Hilary  noticed  his  hands  were  hairy. 
Frau  Biilow  asked  her  daughter  to  trans- 
late Miss  Mamie’s  jest. 

Mrs.  Mott  and  Mamie  plied  Hilary  with 
questions  in  high-pitched,  harsh  voices, 
and  Mrs.  Mott  hoped  that  he  would  be  so- 
ciable, and  come  up  to  their  room  (she  was 
sorry  they'd  only  one)  after  dinner,  and 
play  euchre  with  Mamie  and  Dr.  Pike. 
“ I know  you  can  play  euchre,”  she  con- 
tinued. “Oh!  you  gentlemen  do  have 
such  high  times  at  college;  much  nicer 
than  we  ladies  at  boarding-school.  I sent 
Mamie  to  one  up  at  Utica  so’s  she  should- 
n’t be  tempted  to  go  in  society  too  soon. 
Still  I must  confess  the  young  gentlemen 
were  around  up  there  too,  and  Mamie  had 
lots  of  attention.  Now  there’s  poor  Frow- 
lein, I don’t  believe  she’s  ever  had  a beau 
in  all  her  life — I mean  except,  of  course, 
her  fiance 
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Hilary,  looking  furtively  across  the  ta- 
ble at  the  Fraulein  Biilow,  who  seemed 
absorbed  in  Pike,  cried  under  his  breath, 
with  some  disappointment  in  his  voice, 
“What ! is  she  engaged  to  him  ?” 

And:  “No,  indeed!  no,  indeed!  Not 
yet.  It  ’ll  be  some  time  before  that.  She 
was  to  some  other  feller,  though.  But  it 
never  come  to  anything,”  said  Mrs.  Mott. 

“Why?  What  did  he  do?  Or  is  he 
dead?  How  long  is  it  ago?”  asked  Hil- 
ary. 

Mrs.  Mott  answered:  “I  don’t  know 
anything  about  him  at  all.  She  can’t  be 
old  enough  for’t  to  be  more’n  a very  little 
while  back.  The  old  lady  started  to  tell 
my  Mamie  all  about  it  once,  but  that 
Green vil  came  in  and  made  her  stop. 
And  I’d  like  to  know  what  he’s  got  to  do 
with  it,  anyhow — wouldn’t  you  ?” 

Hilary,  glancing  aside  at  Greenvil,  no- 
ticing his  strange  steely  eyes  and  his  del- 
icate and  stern  smooth  face,  remarking 
that,  though  he  seemed  only  about  thirty- 
five,  his  hair  was  nearly  white,  that  he 
never  spoke  or  looked  at  the  Fraulein 
Biilow,  responded,  “ Yes,  I should.” 

And  Mrs.  Mott  continued:  “Well,  I 
guess  either  ’twasn’t  a love-match,  or  else 
she’s  got  all  over  it  now  if  ’twas.  Look 
at  the  way  she’s  carrying  on  with  Cicero 
Pike!  Ha!  she  knows  which  side  her 
bread's  buttered.  Some  difference  be- 
tween him  and  that  other  feller,  hey  ? He 
was  likely  only  a traveller  for  a firm, 
boarding  at  the  house  while  he  did  his 
business.  I guess  Frowlein  didn't  cry 
much  when  he  never  come  back.  Still, 
about  girls  on  that  subject  you  never  can 
tell,”  she  added. 

And  with  her  summary  of  the  case  Hil- 
ary agreed,  making  one  exception— he 
thought  you  could. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What  are  you 
shivering  for?”  Dr.  Pike  was  asking. 

“It  is  cold,”  replied  the  Fraulein  Bil- 
low. 

‘ ‘ Nonsense !”  returned  the  doctor.  “ ‘ Let 
me  feel  your  hand.” 

He  squeezed  it  as  it  lay  along  the  table. 
The  Fraulein  Biilow  laughed,  looking 
into  his  eyes,  drawing  her  hand  away. 
She  seemed  to  Hilary  like  a beautiful  and 
cringing  slave. 

When  at  last  the  meal  was  over  he  went 
up  stairs  alone  and  began  to  unpack  his 
worldly  goods,  and  suddenly  among  them 
he  came  upon  a miniature  (in  those  days 
photographs  had  not  been  so  true  and  per- 


manent as  now),  done  by  some  painter  at 
Berlin— two  separate  half-lengths,  an  offi- 
cer in  white,  a slender  mad-eyed  girl  in  a 
fire -colored  dress,  set  on  one  pale  gold 
ground  above  the  hair-lined  toast,  “From 
R.  v.  W.  to  Adrienne,  anf's  Neufahr , 
1870” — the  picture  which  Francesca  had 
given  him.  He  looked  at  it  a minute 
gently,  coldly,  without  anger,  as  one  might 
meet  an  innocent  impertinence,  then  laid 
it  away  at  the  back  of  a drawer.  In  the 
family  no  separate  pictures  were  ever 
shown,  and  he  had  never  asked  for  one  of 
Adrienne,  his  dead  sister,  whose  story  he 
was  obstinate  upon  keeping  out  of  his 
concerns — upon  ignoring,  and  so  forget- 
ting. 

III. 

He  put  on  a white  smoking  coat  and  lit 
a cigar.  He  looked  into  the  Institutes  of 
the  Roman  Law , and  then  he  looked  out 
of  the  window.  And  doing  this  he  had 
to  push  aside  stray  tendrils  of  the  creeper 
which  covered  the  window  wall.  They 
were  being  already  vexed  by  an  evening 
breeze.  His  room  was  at  the  back. 

It  was  not  on  the  street,  but  on  the  gar- 
den. And  that  is  one  good  thing  about 
the  house.  A tangle  of  foliage  takes  the 
eye  when  you  look  from  the  rear  win- 
dows. The  green  garden  is  not  a flat. 
It  begins  at  once  trying  to  climb  a hill  to 
which  the  house  hugs  close.  Yet  half- 
way up  the  terraces  grow  tired.  There  is 
a wall  and  then  a wood  of  lindens.  Over 
these  trees  at  the  hill-top  peers  a massive 
and  ruined  visage — the  Thick  Tower.  A 
blue  sky  shone  through  the  staring  win- 
dows of  the  red  skeleton  — the  sandstone 
Schloss  along  the  ridge. 

The  far  rays  of  the  westward  sun  now 
streaked  the  terrace  tops,  leaving  the  stone 
supporting  walls  in  shadow.  The  place 
is  mostly  planted  with  fruit  trees.  It  has 
balustrades  with  statues  of  fauns  and 
wood-nymphs.  But  the  highest  terrace 
owns  a double  row  of  chestnuts  in  a long 
alley,  after  the  manner  of  the  pleasaunces 
of  the  Great  Monarch.  The  sun  was  just 
now  filling  the  arch  made  by  the  last  two 
trees  of  the  chestnut  alley.  Here  there  is 
a fine  place  for  looking  away  over  town 
and  plain,  and  sharp  upon  the  crimson 
disk  Hilary  saw  twx>  silhouettes,  the  Frau- 
lein Billow  and  a man, .under  the  cliest- 
nut-trees,  leaning  against  the  parapet. 

“ Pike,  I suppose,”  thought  Hilary ; but  it 
was  Greenvil.  “Why,  what's  all  this?'’ 
asked  he.  Close  beneath  them  spread 
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the  red-tiled  pointed  roofs  of  the  antique 
town.  Blue  smoke  rose  from  its  many 
chimneys. 

Then  the  sinking  sun  turned  every- 
thing by  contrast  to  an  intense  black. 
The  sound  of  jubilee  and  revelry  still 
came  up  from  the  city.  It  was  the  2d  of 
September,  which  is  “Sedan  Tag,”  and 
the  battle  anniversary  was  being  kept. 
But  when  the  sun  dropped  suddenly  out 
from  view,  the  pair  turned  and  came 
down  to  the  house,  descending  from  ter- 
race to  terrace.  They  would  pause  for  a 
moment  as  they  came  to  the  head  of  each 
new  flight  of  steps,  and  then  go  on.  And 
Hilary,  hidden  behind  his  lattice, watched 
the  picture  with  curious  gaze. 

A bright  white  gown  went  like  a glove 
upon  her  body.  She  held  in  both  her 
hands  some  large  object  of  metal,  of  yel- 
low and  shining  brass,  which  caught  the 
glinting  sunbeams  at  her  waist.  She 
stepped  straight  out  like  a little  princess. 
She  looked  no  longer  the  slave.  Green- 
vil  lagged  behind,  and  his  slight  figure 
stooped.  His  gray  head  was  bare.  Just 
behind  the  shoulder  of  his  companion 
now  and  then  his  mouth  would  murmur 
soberly.  Hilary  might  have  compared 
the  two  as  counsellor  and  quick  young 
queen.  They  reached  the  lowest  terrace. 

Green vil  went  on  in.  But  the  Frau- 
lein  Billow  stood  by  the  balustrade  in  a 
gravelled  space  between  two  pear-trees. 
The  green  gleams  of  the  gloaming  bathed 
her  figure.  A louder  burst  of  the  bands 
sounded  up  from  the  city  festive  over  Se- 
dan. And  she  looked  down,  and  half  un- 
consciously began  to  smooth  the  bright 
thing  in  her  hand,  smoothing  it  and  strok- 
ing it  again  and  again.  Hilary  remem- 
bered that  if  her  hands  at  the  table  had 
looked  rough,  they  were  small,  and  the 
nails  were  rosy.  Her  head  was  bent,  and 
he  saw  the  nape  of  her  warm  neck,  and  her 
yellow7  hair,  and  the  large  darkness  which 
circled  around  her  eyes.  He  thought  she 
was  about  twenty  years  old.  After  a while 
she  went  down  to  the  court  from  which 
you  entered  the  house. 

It  always  seemed  as  if  you  never  could 
draw’  near  that  dreary  dwelling  without 
you  suffered  a change  and  a degradation. 
She  stopped  to  scold  the  bedraggled  maid 
who  wras  wringing  out  w’et  clothes  in  the 
corner  of  the  court.  They  were  hung 
upon  a line,  and  the  wind  distended  them 
into  grotesque  shapes.  The  Fraulein 
showed  the  Madchen  with  her  fingers 


where  this  or  that  should  have  been 
mended.  And  he  saw  that  her  dress  was 
patched  and  shiny.  “ Why,  what  is  that 
she’s  got  ?”  he  thought,  half  closing  and 
straining  his  eyes  to  see.  “A  brass  hel- 
met! What  is  she  doing  with  such  a 
thing  as  that?  Good  heavens!  I never 
saw  such  a country!  You  might  think 
the  whole  place  was  a camp.” 

IV. 

She  had  always  those  eyes. 

But  after  that  Hilary  never  again  saw 
her  play  the  princess  as  in  the  garden  on 
the  evening  of  his  coming. 

And  if  that  demeanor  had  indeed  been 
devised  to  take  a better  gentleman  than 
Pike,  he  could  not  tell;  no  more  than 
whether Greenvil  now  had  broken  through 
the  snare  and  left  her.  She  kept  the 
company  of  Pike  and  of  the  ladies.  A 
mean,  squalid  influence  from  the  house 
breathed  ever  upon  her.  If  she  went  to 
the  garden,  it  was  but  among  wet  clothes 
and  cabbages,  not  to  the  upper  terrace. 
Nevertheless,  Hilary  thought  he  once  at 
the  table  caught  looks  that  stole  between 
her  and  Greenvil.  He  felt  sometimes 
pursued  by  a suspicion  of  secret  under- 
standings. It  always  provoked  him  to  be 
in  the  dark.  And  he  haunted  his  win- 
dow to  see  what  he  should  see.  But  over 
lunch  one  day  at  last  something  open  and 
friendly  began  to  beam  from  Green viPs 
eye,  and  later:  “I  must  know  you. 
Come  to  walk  with  me  this  afternoon,” 
he  said. 

It  may  be  supposed,  though  Hilary 
would  never  make  the  first  sign  of  an  ad- 
vance, he  was  but  pleased  to  go  half-way 
to  meet  this  opportunity.  The  walk  was 
soon  their  daily  custom.  Yet  coldness, 
as  it  proved,  would  ever  encounter  Hil- 
ary if  he  came  out  with  “Hedwig.”  And 
he  dared  not  venture  a single  question. 
They  talked  together  about  other  things. 

They  mostly  favored  a walk  on  “Phi- 
losophers’ Road,”  which  climbs  the  “Hill 
of  Saints,”  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neckar. 
There  are  golden  views  of  the  plain,  and 
the  river  is  greenest  late. 

And  to  students  who  about  the  hour 
went  that  path,  “der  Graukopf”  and  his 
tall  companion  were  very  well  known  fig- 
ures. Hilary  would  be  speaking  most. 
Greenvil  put  the  questions. 

Once  (it  was  the  first  of  all  their  walk- 
ings): “Do  you  ever  wonder,”  he  mur- 
mured, “ what  the  brokers  and  the  ladies 
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think  they  mean  by  * God  ’ and  4 Freedom  ’ 
and  the  4 Immortality  of  the  Soul’?” 

44  Freedom  ? Brokers  ?”  repeated  Hila- 
ry, vacantly.  And  then  he  smiled,  nod- 
ding to  show  he  understood.  But  in  re- 
ality he  did  not  understand  at  all. 

44  Tell  me  about  Cambridge,”  interrupt- 
ed Greenvil,  impatiently,  and  went  to 
laughing  softly,  as  if  with  a kind  of  scorn 
of  himself.  He  held  on  up  the  road  at  a 
faster  pace. 

And  after  that  he  constantly  inquired 
into  Hilary’s  plans,  and  what  he  used  to 
do  at  Harvard.  And  the  other  answered 
frankly  as  a young  gentleman  might  who 
had  small  wrong  to  confess.  Once,  ob- 
serving the  air  of  satisfaction  shine  in 
Greenvil’s  face  on  being  told  by  him  he 
had  not  been  drunk  but  twice  in  all  his 
life,  and  that  as  long  ago  as  Sophomore 
year,  Hilary  said,  laughing,  “You  talk 
about  my  prospects  and  my  principles  ex- 
actly as  if  I wanted  to  marry  your  daugh- 
ter.” 

Greenvil  must  smile  at  this,  but  show- 
ed a kind  of  grim  embarrassment  withal. 
Indeed  it  was  a capital  figure  to  describe, 
his  sombre  manner  and  the  tone  of  pur- 
pose in  all  his  most  trivial  questions.  So, 
though  Hilary  did  not  express  it,  he  grad- 
ually ceased  to  regard  him  as  young  and 
capable  of  passion.  And,  having  ever  a 
mind  to  Hedwig,  he  decided  between  the 
two  that  Pike  must  be  the  man.  And  for 
three  weeks  he  watched  her  little  ways. 
He  said  never  a word  to  her  except  cold 
44  Good -morning”  and  “Good  - night.” 
But  returning  from  the  university  one 
day  at  last,  he  heard  in  the  next  room  the 
squeak  of  a violin,  and  knew  the  long- 
expected  Englishman,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Weale,  44  the  friend  of  the  family,”  was 
come.  He  met  a further  reminder  that 
he  himself  had  been  some  time  in  Heidel- 
berg. He  found  on  his  desk  a little  white 
note,  which  showed  it  was  the  day  for  the 
bills.  When  he  entered  the  dining-room 
for  lunch,  Frau  Biilow  was  not  there. 
Nor  did  Pauline  serve.  On  table  the 
Fraulein  waited.  And  her  body’s  bend- 
ing movements  were  lithe  and  swift.  She 
used  all  haste  from  guest  to  guest  with 
victuals,  their  meat,  their  Sauerkohl.  At 
a passing  she  could  hold  but  one  large 
platter,  which  she  carried  carefully  in 
both  hands,  the  head  down,  without  lift- 
ing her  eyes. 

Bottled  beer  was  given  for  the  price  of 
board.  Pike  and  the  ladies  drank  it. 


The  corks  stuck  stiff,  beyond  her  strength ; 
with  each  she  struggled  long,  and  the 
company  looked  on.  Hilary  could  never 
bear  the  sight  of  a waitress : at  home  they 
had  two  men.  He  got  up  brusquely, 
fetched  his  own  bottle,  and  opened  it  him- 
self. The  thirsty  Pike  breathed  loud, 
moved  rustling  in  his  chair,  smiled  weari- 
ly to  Mamie  and  Mrs.  Mott,  who  whisper- 
ed. The  eyes,  narrow  and  bloodshot,  of 
Weale,  a red-faced  Briton,  stared  stolid- 
ly, ran  over  suddenly  now  and  then  with 
too  much  water.  Greenvil  stared.  The 
Fraulein  Biilow  held  a bottle  between 
her  close  knees,  pulled  hard  with  the 
other  hand;  and  her  frock  made  crisp, 
low  noises,  being  freshly  starched  — a 
lawn  of  a true  smooth  silver  gray,  high- 
breasted in  a white  yoke,  with  wrhite  puffs 
at  the  shoulders,  sleeveless — to  German 
bourgeois  custom  a badge,  winter  and 
summer,  of  the  common  maid.  But  now 
this  costume  showed  the  muscles  strain- 
ing from  the  flesh  of  the  beautiful  naked 
arms,  which,  against  the  gray,  moved  cool 
and  round  and  white.  Her  hair  was  saf- 
fron, the  darkness  of  chrome  orange. 
She  lifted  up  her  head.  Then  freely  and 
supplely  she  straightened  her  back,  sighed 
just  audibly  as  the  cork  came  out.  She 
ran  to  Pike,  and  poured  the  beer  into  his 
glass. 

Her  hair,  loosened  with  her  effort,  threw 
out  one  single  yellow  thread,  which  brush- 
ed along  Hilary’s  cheek  confidingly  when 
she  leaned  low  over  his  shoulder  to  put  a 
plate.  He  felt  the  trembling  line  it  drew. 
He  breathed  the  warmness  of  her  face, 
which  bent  so  near  his  own.  From  the 
tail  of  his  eye  he  spied  and  saw  how  the 
skin  burned  with  a blush,  and  that  her 
curled  lip  quivered,  rolling  up,  showing 
two  little  white  front  teeth. 

Unnoticed  while  Pike  was  eating,  she 
stood  with  a dish  beside  him  silently. 
At  last,  pushing  out  his  elbows,  splashing 
the  sauce  upon  her,  making  the  platter 
hard  to  hold,  he  helped  himself  to  food. 
Then  she  came  near  Hilary,  and  held  out 
to  him  the  dish,  and  he  saw  the  green  veins 
beating  in  the  white  hollow  of  her  out- 
stretched arm.  Her  fingers  gripped  the 
edge  of  the  plate  so  tightly  that  the  rosy 
nails  were  flecked  with  bloodless  white. 
He  wished  this  serving  was  over.  She 
took  her  mother’s  place  at  the  head  be- 
tween Greenvil  and  Mr.  Weale.  Dulness 
seemed  to  have  settled  down  to-day  on 
all.  The  silence  was  only  forced  by  the 
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“ May  I borrow  a light  ? They’ve  for- 
gotten my  matches, ’’  was  the  fib  which 
Hilary  employed. 

“On  the  table.  Stop  and  have  a chat,  ” 
said  Mr.  Weale. 

And  Hilary  pulled  his  chair  up  closer, 
and  cleared  his  throat,  and;  trying  not  to 
be  breathless : u Tell  me  about  this  family. 
Are  they  ladies  ? I know  they’re  ladies ! 
Are  they  ladies  ?”  he  said. 

Mr.  Weale  stuttered  at  the  suddenness 
of  this.  “What — what — what?  Why, 
of  course ! That  is,  the  old  un  used  to  be. 
Why,  of  course!  What  do  you  mean? 
That’s  the  reason  I stop  at  their  house.  I 
used  to  know  ’em  long  ago  in  Berlin,  be- 
fore they  lost  their  money.  They  were 
such  nice  people  too.  And  of  course,  in 
my  rank,  I’ve  seen  the  best.” 

“Brought  up  to  this  kind  of  thing?” 
insinuated  Hilary,  with  the  keenly  re- 
strained joy  of  a lawyer  who  has  not 
been  deceived  in  his  hope  of  a loquacious 
witness,  but  an  expert  too,  the  grandson 
of  a duke ! 

1 4 Brought  up  to  it  ? No,  my  dear  boy ! 
Swells.  Dear  me !” 

“ /didn’t  know  they  were  swells,”  cried 
Hilary. 

And  Weale  continued:  “ Oh  yes!  Bil- 
low's not  their  real  name;  they’ve  left  it 
off;  they  were  too  proud.  Why,  they 
pride  themselves  on  having  had  more 
officers  killed  in  battle  than  any  family 
in  Prussia!  There  was  a Field-marshal 
Von  Werther  (that’s  their  real  name) 
too;  some  distant  connection,  I believe. 
Brought  up  to  it! — dear  me!  dear  me! 
The  Von  Werthers! — dear  me!  Von  Wer- 
ther!” 

But  in  a moment  Hilary’s  heart  stopped 
beating  so  quickly,  and  he  argued,  angrily : 
“Well,  what  if  they  are  a branch  of  the 
same  family  ? I suppose  they  must  be. 
But  that  is  not  going  to  stop  me.  There’s 
no  reason  why  it  should.  Francesca  is 
too  absurd.  I should  think  a vendetta  was 
out  of  date.  I will  be  let  alone;  I will 
be  let  free.  That  business  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me  as  long  as  she’s  a lady.” 
Weale  was  going  on  to  speak.  “But  I 
thought  she  was  a lady.  Oh,  I knew  she 
was  a lady ! What  did  they  do  when  they 
lost  their  money?”  interrupted  Hilary. 
His  voice  sang,  and  to  give  an  effect  of 
carelessness,  he  struck  a match  and  blew 
it  out. 

“Oh,  at  a sort  of  family  council  they 
were  given  this  old  house.  A great  many 
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Prussians  have  property  down  here,  you 
know.  And  they  were  wanted  as  far 
away  as  possible,  by  Jove ! So  they  came 
here  and  kept  lodgings.  But,  bless  me, 
how  I’m  running  on ! It’s  time  for  our 
stroll,  too.  Oo  fetch  your  cap  and  stick. 
I hope  I haven’t  bored  you.” 

And,  “You  haven’t  bored  me  at  all — 
oh  no!”  said  Hilary,  with  a shining  face. 

And  on  the  stairs,  suddenly,  without  a 
reason,  without  anything  said  or  done, 
forgetting  Werther  and  Francesca,  he 
laughed,  joyously,  out  loud.  The  clear 
sound  of  it  ran  like  hope  and  youth  in 
the  ears  of  the  old  man.  For  Hilary  was 
going  to  marry  the  Fraulein  Biilow  even 
if  her  real  name  was  Werther. 

So  they  descended  to  the  entrance, 
where  they  found  the  rest  of  the  company 
assembled. 

V. 

They  slowly  walked  through  the  crook- 
ed gloom  of  the  town.  The  Carls  Gate  is 
a red  heap,  huge  and  glum.  Then  the  flat 
road  stretched,  a glare- white  stripe,  along 
the  bank.  The  Neckar  was  sea-green. 
And  with  a russet  rank  of  fruit  trees  and 
with  unfenced  golden  stubbles  to  its  right, 
the  road  ran  beside  the  river.  The  com- 
pany fell  in  three. 

With  Mamie  and  Mrs.  Mott  strolled  Dr. 
Pike.  Hilary  waited  for  the  lagging  foot 
of  Weale.  He  watched  their  unpaid 
guide,  who  with  Greenvil  led  the  way. 
The  Kornblumen  sprang  at  her  small 
black  feet,  which  underneath  the  stiffness 
of  her  wTrite-gray  skirts  stole  in  and  out. 
And  she  was  picking  the  red  poppies. 

In  her  garden,  to  be  sure,  there  grew  no 
flowers. 

Yet  now  in  such  a quantity  she  pulled 
those  road  side  plants  that  her  bare  white 
arms  were  filled  with  them  in  heaps. 
And  she  did  not  wait  to  pick  them  till 
she  returned  this  self-same  road ; and 
Greenvil  as  he  went  also  plucked  the 
weeds ! * 

Half  her  burden  he  roughly  pulled 
away  to  himself  and  carried.  Their 
movements  were  close  and  calm.  They 
said  nothing.  Therefore  they  knew  each 
other  well.  Hilary’s  fear  of  Greenvil 
leaped  again  to  his  throat.  And,  “ Is  he 
in  love  with  her?”  he  asked,  with  a low 
voice  which  beat. 

“Oh,  I mustn’t  talk!  I’m  not  to  chat- 
ter. Please  don’t  make  me  talk,”  pleaded 
Mr.  Weale,  feebly.  He  stumbled  over  a 
stone  and  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  dust. 
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Hilary  helped  him  up.  The  rest  of  the 
road  he  took  his  arm  under  his  own. 

44  It  is  too  far  for  you,  isn’t  it  ?”  he  said. 
He  looked  down  on  Weale  with  a silver 
smile  in  his  eyes. 

“Not  a bit.  Not  a bit.  But  you’re  a 
good  boy  to  trouble.” 

They  walked  on. 

44  Is  he?”  demanded  the  strong-purposed 
Hilary.  “Tell  me.  I want  you.” 

“What?  Who?  Oh!  No!  of  course 
not.  He  was  engaged  to  the  other,”  whis- 
pered Mr.  Weale.  He  clapped  a hand  be- 
side his  mouth.  His  eyes  seemed  afraid 
of  Green vil,  who  was  fifty  yards  away. 
And  just  then  Greenvil  looked  back  keen- 
ly at  him,  and  saw  that  the  pair  were  go- 
ing arm  in  arm.  His  lips  murmured  to 
the  Fraulein  Biilow. 

In  a moment  her  head  turned  slowly 
on  its  neck.  Hilary  felt  her  storm -gray 
eyes  sweep  over  him  and  pass  off. 

Again  Greenvil  spoke  to  her,  and 
seemed  to  reason  and  to  plead.  His 
shoulders  leaned  intently  forward.  As 
their  two  looks  met,  Hilary  observed  their 
profiles.  The  one  had  the  stamp  of  cold 
white  steel,  but  the  other  was  like  sun- 
warmed  marble.  Then  the  Fraulein 
tossed  her  head  awray,  and  surveyed  the 
river.  But  Greenvil  continued  moving 
his  lips. 

“What  other?  Oh!  A sister?”  cried 
Hilary,  finding  tongue. 

“Hush!  Yes.  He’d  lived  with  them 
three  years.  Sure  thing  wThen  there  are 
pretty  girls  in  the  house.  He  took  his 
degree,  and  then  he  asked  her.  It  w as  in 
May,  ’70.  Dear  me ! Ten  years ! I was 
here  at  the  time.  In  September  she  died. 
Typhoid.  A sweet  creature  too,  but  tall- 
er, and  maybe  not  so  loving  as  this  little 
thing.  Greenvil's  played  the  elder  bro- 
ther ever  since.  My  word ! he  wouldn’t 
tell  you  this.  And  how  he’d  row  me! 
He's  a capital  chap;  but  silent,  silent,  si- 
lent. Absurdly  secretive.  I can't  make 
out  w’liat  lie's  up  to.” 

“Oh,  a charming  fellow”,  charming!” 
answered  Hilary,  with  ringing  tongue. 
He  did  not  heed  the  last  word.  His  mood 
instantly  grew’  high.  The  air  appeared  to 
lift.  The  distances  were  washed  with  the 
haze  of  the  Martin’s  summer.  He  saw’ 
the  constant  picking  of  the  flowers  by  that 
pair.  And  when  they  straightened  them- 
selves upon  the  sky  from  stooping,  the 
edges  of  their  figures  softened  off  into 
wavy  purple  blurs  of  mist. 


For  they  went  now  high  up  on  a hill- 
side, and  had  left  the  main  road  and  the 
river.  It  was  the  landward  slope  of  a 
hill  which  started  steeply  out  of  the  fields, 
making  the  very  head  of  the  bend  of  the 
stream.  And  the  cap  on  it  was  a hamlet 
with  a chapel  and  a castle  of  ruins,  w hich 
they  were  brought  out  to  see.  The  pea- 
sants worked  in  the  broads  below.  They 
traversed  a deserted  and  a silent  street. 
In  the  castle  court  the  branches  of  an 
antique  oak  threw  sunlight  - checkered 
shadows  on  the  green  mossy  stones  and 
grow tli  of  grass  and  weeds. 

Near  the  tree  was  an  opening  in  the 
ground,  half  hid  by  rubbish  and  shrubs. 
The  rotted  steps  of  a stair  went  down. 
And  there  was  a legend  of  the  place. 

The  Fraulein  Biilow  said  to  them  that 
in  the  caverns  of  the  castle  was  a cal- 
dron of  copper  filled  with  gold,  but 
watched  by  the  Spirit  on  the  Pale  Horse, 
in  a long  white  cloak.  You  may  take 
one  single  piece  a day  ; no  more.  There 
was  once  a knight  who  found  the  hoard. 
But  he  soon  grasped  at  the  whole,  and 
so  lost  even  what  he  had.  The  spectre 
seized  him  and  whirled  him  into  the 
dark.  Then  she  showed  them  a stair- 
case by  which  they  must  mount  the  bat- 
tlements to  view  the  Odenwald,  the  beau- 
tiful Neckar,  all  the  laud. 

Mrs.  Mott  sat  down  in  a parapet  em- 
brasure, turning  her  back  to  the  wind, 
pointing  her  long  pink  nose  at  the  whis- 
tling leaves  of  a yellow’  paper  novel  which 
she  gripped  in  her  knotty  fingers.  Her 
daughter  had  gone  a little  distance  to 
nudge  and  giggle  with  Pike.  Weale’s 
eyes  seemed  vastly  stronger  after  his 
stroll.  He  must  really  begin  a sketch. 
Hilary  observed  the  prospect  through  bis 
glass — the  green  wood  on  the  hills;  the 
river  flowing  in  a shining  curve  below. 
He  talked  over  Weale’s  shoulder  ; criti- 
cised the  progress  which  was  made.  But 
then  he  looked  up,  and  found  that  the 
other  two  had  gone. 

The  ruins  of  the  pile  were  large  and 
full  of  corners.  Hilary  ranged  over  them, 
penetrating  into  all  sequestered,  dusky 
nooks;  hastening  breathlessly  up  all  the 
stairs;  hurrying  down  into  all  the  vaults; 
revolving  many  alarms  of  things  before 
unheeded.  Why  did  Weale  say,  “ 1 am 
not  to  chatter,”  as  though  he  had  been 
ordered  ? And  he  believed  from  wliat  he 
saw’  upon  the  road  that  Greenvil  had 
talked  against  him  to  the  Fraulein  Bu- 
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low.  A tearful  blackness,  a sudden  cloud 
of  jealousy  of  Green vil,  was  once  more 
blown  up  dark  all  over  his  face. 

Across  the  gloom  in  a kind  of  cavern 
near  a tower  foot  whicli  he  finally  entered 
ran  a thread  of  light.  He  found  his  eyes 
raked  through  the  slit  in  an  embrasure 
down  upon  the  sunny  Friedhof  of  the 
castle  church.  The  villagers  still  used  it. 
He  saw  many  graves.  The  yard  stretch- 
ed to  a low  wall  at  the  steep  hill  brink, 
where  land  left  off  for  naked  sky.  Along 
the  one  side  waited  the  castle  donjon — 
gloomy,  gray,  and  huge  as  Death.  Upon 
another  was  the  church— a monotony  of 
glaring  whited  wall.  Hilary’s  coign  of 
vantage  closed  the  square.  And  out  of 
the  church  while  he  looked  came  Green- 
vil  and  the  Fraulein  Bulow,  with  their 
red  flowers  in  their  hands. 

They  stepped  straight  toward  him  over 
the  yellow  windy  sunshine  which  car- 
peted the  grass,  into  the  shadow  of  the 
donjon,  then  passed  from  view  at  an  an- 
gle under  his  wall.  Hilary  got  silently 
up  among  the  stones  and  rubbish  of  the 
embrasure,  peered  out  through  the  loop, 
perceived  them  once  again.  They  were 
not  ten  feet  below  him.  And  he  was  now 
going  to  stop  this  constant  alternate  loos- 
ening and  tightening  in  his  throat. 

He  felt  so  blind-young.  He  was  an 
outsider.  Ah!  those  two  would  never 
take  him  into  confidence,  give  him  a fair 
show!  He  was  frightened  at  Greenvil. 
And  he  must  find  out.  But  he  had  de- 
cided what  afterward  he  would  do. 

Now  he  looked  down  into  the  church- 
yard. 

They  stood  beside  two  graves,  made 
up  like  beds  in  this  corner,  apart  from 
all  the  rest.  And  for  tester  above  these 
was  a stunted  evergreen  tree.  But  in  one 
there  rose  no  mound,  and  it  might  be  a 
cenotaph  and  empty.  At  its  head  a little 
unhewn  stone  was  badly  carved  with  the 
letters  W.  and  R.,  and  the  date  of  1870. 

Hilary  took  no  notice  of  that. 

But  by  the  other  was  set  an  old  white- 
painted  wooden  cross,  where  he  made  out 
to  read  the  following  words,  much  worn 
away  by  the  ten  years’  wind  and  weather: 

Gkb.  Januar  1849.  Grst.  Sept.  1870. 

Hier  ruht  das  Fradi.ein  Christians  von  Wkrthkk. 

And  Greenvil  poured  out  over  this  grave 
the  flowers  which  had  so  frightened  Hil- 
ary. He  stretched  himself  on  the  grass, 
a pale  figure,  the  hands  under  the  head. 


But  his  companion  decked  the  graves 
with  greater  care.  She  arranged  the 
poppies  and  corn-flowers  in  garlands, 
pulling  bits  of  evergreen  to  lay  between. 
She  must  know  that  the  effect  of  those 
poor  road-side  weeds  could  not  be  very 
fine.  But  she  stooped  over  her  labor, 
and  her  stormy  eyes  were  piteously  keen 
about  all  pains  for  honor  to  the  dead. 
She  supposed  that  they  might  be  looking 
down. 

For  some  time  Greenvil  watched  her  in 
silence.  Then,  “The  cross  won’t  last 
much  longer,”  said  he. 

The  words  (and  he  felt  himself  to  be 
strangely  glad  that  they  were  English) 
rang  hollow,  and  resounded  dreadfully 
around  the  roof  and  walls  of  Hilary’s 
ambush.  They  seemed  to  wrap  about 
him;  to  hold  him  in  their  power.  The 
voice  was  so  near  and  strong,  its  owner 
must  discover  him.  He  could  almost 
touch  those  two  with  his  hand.  He  held 
his  breath  as  he  crouched  by  the  loop  in 
•the  dusty  grayness  of  the  place,  and  he 
gazed  out  at  the  pair  in  the  sun.  He  said 
to  himself  the  “green-eyed  monster”  was 
killed  in  him  at  last.  He  meant  to  go  in 
just  a minute. 

“I  mean  the  wooden  one  there,”  con- 
tinued Greenvil,  always  with  that  air  of 
laughing  at  himself. 

“ The  other  memorial  is  of  stone,”  said 
the  Fraulein  Bulow,  lifting  her  eyes 
quickly.  Something  about  her  voice 
made  Hilary  stop. 

“There  never  has  been  anything  in  it, 
though,”  answered  Greenvil.  And  he 
seemed  to  propose  some  double  meaning, 
as,  resting  along  the  grass,  he  calmly  met 
her  look. 

If  so,  the  Fraulein  Billow  laid  it  aside. 
She  said:  “But  the  wish  was  so  near  to 
me  to  have  a little  sanctuary  where  I 
could  fancy  that  both  of  them  slept  side 
by  side, and  you  and  I could  come  together, 
since  J am  too  poor  to  go  to  Berlin,  where 
the  real  grave  is.  So  I put  the  stone.  You 
know  I cut  the  letters  of  it  myself  with  a 
knife.  I could  not  pay.” 

“Yes,  they  are  vague  and  shaky,  aren’t 
they  ? The  thing  never  was  clear  and 
strong  like  mine,”  asserted  Greenvil.  His 
tones  struck  like  ice  on  steel. 

Now  the  Fraulein  Bulow  took  it  up. 
“ You  are  pleased  with  your  double  mean- 
ings. You  don’t  know.  But  I can  make 
a double  meaning  too,  and  that  is:  You 
cannot  speak  in  German  any  more.” 
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Hilary  looked  down  from  one  to  the 
other  while  they  spoke,  half  bewildered, 
and  yet  struck  wTith  awe.  Since  there  was 
a something  fatal  in  their  eyes,  a some- 
thing sombre  and  ominous,  a something 
very  weary  about  their  voices,  which 
slowly  roused  in  this  obtuse  spectator  a 
muffled  excitement,  the  tragic  interest  of 
a semi-blind  foreboding,  he  would  not 
go  just  yet.  He  would  stay  a little  long- 
er, just  a little. 

Greenvil  answered  the  Fraulein  Bulow, 
“I  do  know,  very  well.  Why,  you  were 
only  a little  romantic  girl  sixteen  years 
old,  and  I was  a grown  man.  Ten 
years!  Ten  years!  To  think  I hadn’t 
another  groschen  for  a stone  cross  then ! 
I haven’t  got  much  more  now.  Well,  a 
new  one  would  never  be  the  same.  No, 
you  are  right,  I cannot  speak  in  German 
any  more.  I’d  have  brought  some  hot- 
house flowers  to-day,”  he  added,  44  but — ” 

“Oh  no!”  said  she;  “ the  others  would 
have  asked  what  we  were  going  to  do. 
It’s  hard  we  couldn’t  walk  here  alone  on- 
our  last  day  together.” 

Hilary  understood  that  he  was  one  of 
those  44  others.” 

44  Ah,  well ! The  dead  do  not  miss  flow- 
ers,” said  Greenvil.  44  And  the  poppies 
are  good  enough  for  them.  Yes,  pop- 
pies.” 

44  How  can  you  say  that?”  answered  the 
Fraulein  Biilow,  hotly.  She  went  on 
stooping  at  her  pious  offices.  When  they 
were  ended,  she  seated  herself  on  the  cop- 
ing of  the  low  stone  wall  along  the  hill 
brink. 

It  was  close  by  Greenvil’s  outstretched 
figure.  Her  eyes  went  first  around  the 
church  yard.  Hilary’s  gaze  followed.  The 
whitewashed  walls  of  the  church  looked 
bare  and  cold. 

The  donjon  towered  blackly.  Then  the 
grass  upon  the  graves  stood  long  and 
overgrown  with  weeds.  The  crosses  of 
wood  or  iron  were  hung  with  foolish 
beaded  ornaments  of  black  and  white, 
and  with  gauds  and  garlands  of  artificial 
flowers.  A cloud  swept  by,  brushing  up 
the  sunlight  from  the  grass,  leaving  be- 
hind it  gloom. 

She  straightened  her  white  arms  out. 
Her  clasped  hands  lay  in  the  lap  of  her 
gray  gown.  They  still  held  some  of  the 
crimson  poppies.  And  her  head,  with  its 
crown  of  saffron  hair,  dropped  wearily 
upon  her  breast. 

Hilary  had  now  no  heart,  no  honor,  no 


mind,  no  strength  that  ran  against  this 
one  desire.  His  blue  eyes  were  wild.  He 
leaned  forward,  hushing  his  panting.  He 
clinched  his  hands.  His  throat  throbbed. 
He  was  ashamed.  But  he  watched. 

Up  from  under  her  bent-down  brows 
once  more  her  dark  wide  gaze  surveyed 
the  church-yard.  Then  her  eyes  fell. 

44  Yes;  isn’t  it  a dreadful  place  ?”  said 
Greenvil,  as  if  to  answer  her  thoughts. 
“ Don’t  come  here  when  I am  gone.” 

He  was  looking  up  at  her  with  a stare 
which  had  a strange  steadiness.  Round 
his  head,  as  he  lay  on  his  back,  the  tall 
grass  in  the  stillness  could  be  heard  whist- 
ling and  blowing  in  the  chilly  wind. 
He  repeated:  4 4 Yes;  isn’t  it  a dreary 
place  ?” 

The  Fraulein  Biilow  answered : 44  Chris- 
tiane  always  thought  so.  But  then  it  is 
better  than  if  she  were  laid  in  the  dark 
close  Friedhof  in  the  town.  The  wind 
and  the  sun  are  good,”  said  she.  And  the 
voice  gave  the  color  of  violets. 

When  she  spoke  she  would  never  lift 
or  turn  her  head.  It  was  thus  the  two 
talked  together.  And  Hilary  sat  above 
them  in  his  vault,  their  voices  ringing  on 
the  roof,  the  gray  light  just  glancing  in 
at  his  anxious,  boyish  face,  upturned  and 
brown. 

Greenvil  objected:  4 4 Yes;  but  look, 
there  isn’t  any  sun  now.  And  the  wind 
here  in  the  graveyard  is  like  the  wind  of 
destiny.  It  blows  whither  it  listeth,  and 
a man  hears  the  sound  of  it,  but  he  can- 
not tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goeth.  And  I can’t  plan  any  work  and  I 
can’t  plan  any  future  when  I look  round 
here  on  the  end.  Hedwig,  don't  come 
here  when  I am  gone;  don’t  keep  on  liv- 
ing with  the  dead.” 

But  she  said  to  him,  scoru  fully,  in  a 
deep  and  sombre  voice : 4 4 Future  ? I have 
no  future.  Plan  ? I never  plan.  Roger, 
you  do  not  understand  at  all.  I believe 
that  you  have  forgotten.”  And  then  she 
cried  out  quickly,  like  a wilful  child,  4*I 
shall  keep  on  living  with  the  dead.” 

Hilary  saw  behind  her  figure,  far  be- 
low, a mile  away,  the  river  ribbon  gleam- 
ing but  dully,  for  the  sun  was  hid;  he 
saw  the  gloom-green  mass  on  the  further 
forest  hills  stirring  under  sudden  gusts, 
heaving  like  a sad  and  stormy  sea;  then 
along  the  lowest  edge  of  a cloud-cloaked 
autumn  sky  he  saw  the  weather  glim,  a 
band  of  light  which  was  wan  and  yellow. 
How  her  figure  came  out  from  this  back- 
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ground!  Again,  she  was  absolutely 
calm,  immobile,  staring  steadily  at  the 
ground  with  her  far-visioned,  unyouthful 
eyes.  And  once  more  it  chilled  him,  that 
sudden  feeling  as  if  he  were  really  but  a 
little  boy,  while  she  sat  on  the  Dilsberg 
brink. 

“No,  you  haven’t  got  any  future,”  he 
heard  Greenvil  saying;  “but  that’s  be- 
cause no  woman  can  walk  unaided  with- 
out another.  And  so  the  death  of  some 
one  else  can  stop  her  short  much  easier 
than  it  can  a man.” 

“But  I never  saw  air-castles  far  ahead. 
I am  not  ambitious  to  be  rich,  to  be  cub 
tured.  It  was  not  that  I wanted  to  get 
anything.  I was  not  luxurious.  I could 
work.  But  I was  young  and  weak — oh, 
very  weak!  I needed  some  one  for  sup- 
port. To  be  so  poor!  To  lose  her!  To  lose 
him  I I think  I might  have  had  left  me  a 
little.  I want  what  I cannot  have,  and  I 
want  nothing— nothing;  not  riches  nor 
ease;  not  friends  nor  a lover.  It’s  only  a 
passion  of  longing  for  the  companionship; 
that  which  was  lost,  lost,  lost  long  ago.” 

The  poppies  fell  from  her  hands.  Hil- 
ary thought  he  understood  well  enough 
the  meaning  of  the  stone  on  which  the  let- 
ters W.  and  R.  and  the  date  of  1870  were 
cut  It  was  a cenotaph  of  that  lover  from 
Berlin. 

And  within  him  a crying  despair  yawn- 
ed hollow.  But  he  listened  a minute  for 
what  was  going  to  be  said.  Greenvil  as- 
sumed a stern  and  sobering  note : 

“Hedwig,  you  do  want  something;  for 
that’s  what  keeping  on  living  means. 
Now  here  is  the  last  talk  I shall  have  with 
you,  and  to  sum  up  what  I have  said. 
Hedwig,  you  do  want  something.  You  are 
not  at  all  set  free  from  hope  and  fear,  nor 
from  pleasure,  nor  from  pain.  Why,  I’ve 
seen  you  blush  with  joy  when  they  say 
the  soup  is  good.  Ha ! ha ! And  didn’t 
you  tell  me  Pike  tried  to  kiss  you  in  the 
garden  last  night,  Hedwig?”  he  added, 
suddenly,  with  grim  triumph  in  his  voice. 

The  Fraulein  shrunk  a little  and  whis- 
pered, “Yes.” 

Hilary  sat  amazed,  outraged  before  the 
mystery  of  such  brutality  in  Greenvil, 
who  continued: 

“And  I’m  going  off  to-morrow,  and  it 
will  be  years  before  I can  come  back. 
You  can’t  break  away  alone.  There  will 
be  no  change.  It  will  go  on  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  this  keeping  a board- 
ing-house in  a little  German  town.  Good 


God!  Why,  you  will  grow  old  — old. 
And  at  last?” 

With  an  effect  of  composure  horrid  to 
the  listening  Hilary,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  lay  there  on  his  back. 

The  girl  begged  from  him:  “Don’t  go 
on.  I know  it  all ;”  stirring  her  little 
black  feet,  crushing  the  small  flowers  on 
the  ground. 

And  the  suggestion  of  the  things  she 
had  to  endure,  some  of  which  he  himself 
had  seen,  pinched  Hilary  in  the  throat. 
He  wondered  that  any  one  could  speak 
them  out.  And  Greenvil  went  resolutely 
forward: 

“Yes,  it  is  dreadful.  But  I’m  only 
summing  up.  I only  want  to  make  you 
heai*  reason  to  win  my  case.  Why,  the 
lash  of  every  insult  which  you  feel  is  an 
argument,  a point  for  me.  And  now  I’m 
coming  to  my  conclusion.  Yes,  the  same 
old  conclusion  as  ever.  And  it  is,  that 
you  can  care  about  finer  things  just  as  well 
as  you  can  about  those  mean  and  sordid 
ones.  And  you  do  want  something— you 
want  to  escape,  to  get  away.  And  you’ve 
got  the  chance.  It  won’t  come  twice. 
You  must  take  it  now,  now,  now.” 

He  stopped  short.  And  he  added, 
sharply,  “You  must  marry  Hilary,  my 
little  sister.” 

VI. 

But  Hilary  had  barely  so  much  as  gasp- 
ed breath  before  he  heard  the  Fraulein 
answer,  with  a flash, 

“No, I will  not.” 

He  thought  all  this  must  be  no  new 
thing  to  them. 

Greenvil  argued  as  relentlessly  as  with 
a man,  making  every  blow  tell,  hammer- 
ing on  all  weak  points  again  and  again, 
using  irony  and  the  roughest  sarcasms, 
tempering  them  sometimes  by  a tender- 
ness of  his  voice. 

“ So  you  don’t  want  any  escape  ? You 
don’t  want  to  get  away  ? Ah  ! So. 
Didn’t  you  tell  me  Pike  tried  to  kiss  you 
in  the  garden  last  night,  Hedwig?  Pike, 
Pike.”  He  kept  repeating  very  softlv, 
“Pike,  Pike.” 

And  she  began  to  shiver  like  a fascina- 
ted bird,  whispering,  in  a kind  of  scream, 
“No,  I won’t  do  it!” 

At  last  Greenvil  burst  into  anger.  He 
cried  out:  “To  think  a dead  coxcomb  of 
a cuirassier  should  keep  your  life  shut  up 
in  his  grave!  By  heavens,  I wish  I knew 
something  to  tell  you  against  him  that 
was  black!” 
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“ Why,  he  must  have  been  an  officer,” 
thought  Hilary.  Greenvil  stretched  out 
his  foot  and  kicked  the  stone  on  which 
those  letters  W.  and  R.  and  the  date  of 
1870  were  written. 

And  the  Fraulein  Biilow  shook  herself 
free  as  if  of  some  enchantment,  and  start- 
ed to  her  feet.  She  held  up  the  rose  of 
her  hand,  so  Hilary  saw  it  flowering 
from  its  stem-like  wrist  against  the  sky 
which  gleamed  gray  between  the  fingers. 
Now  she  looked  so  like  a young  and 
hunted  creature  that  Hilary  felt  a man 
and  strong.  At  the  minute  he  nearly 
forgot  that  it  was  by  his  own  game-beater, 
Greenvil,  and  toward  himself,  that  she 
was  being  driven. 

“Roger,  do  not  dare  to  strike  that 
grave  with  your  feet !”  she  cried  out,  and 
in  her  voice  rang  clear  and  angry  modu- 
lations. Then  she  added:  “I  know  you 
love  me,  but  you  are  cruel,  you  are  a 
brute.  I almost  believe  you  are  but  an 
American  philister , after  all.  Why,  if 
a man  should  tell  me  anything  against 
him,  I should  never  believe  him,  not  even 
if  he  proved  it.  And  I should  say,  4 1 hate 
you,  you  are  my  enemy,  and  you  lie.’” 

“The  way  she  loves  that  fellow,  I 
don’t  believe  I’ve  got  a chance,”  Hilary 
thought.  The  tears  stood  in  his  blue 
eyes,  and  he  swallowed  down  a rising  in 
his  throat. 

Hedwig  said  once  again:  “It  wouldn’t 
do  him  any  good.  If  he  proved  it,  I 
should  never  believe  him.  And  I should 
sav\  4 1 hate  you,  you  are  my  enemy,  and 
you  lie.’” 

Just  as  these  words  left  her  lips  a 
hoarse  44  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!”  burst  out;  and 
the  Fraulein  shrunk  back  before  the 
coarseness  of  that  anticlimax  as  if  she 
had  been  scorched  by  fire.  Hilary  saw 
it  was  the  old  withered  gaffer  with  the 
blue  stockings  and  the  leather  breeches, 
who  had  been  croaking  and  mumbling 
this  long  time  to  his  helper,  a red-haired 
boy,  over  the  digging  of  a grave  down  in 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  field.  Between 
those  gossips  gaped  a hole  in  the  ground. 

And  by  what  she  said  Greenvil’s  confi- 
dence was  rashly  staggered  of  its  compo- 
sure. For  the  first  time  through  it  all  he 
seemed  to  falter  and  doubt  success.  And 
he  got  upon  his  feet,  crying  out,  with  a 
sharp  voice  at  her  unreason,  “Oh,  Hed- 
wig, Hedwig,  you  will  not  throw  this 
chance  away  1”  but  then  grew  gentle,  and 
went  to  smoothing  her  hair. 


“Here  is  something,  little  girl,”  said 
he,  44  that  promises  to  make  the  road  ea- 
sier, if  not  so  fine  and  beautiful  as  you 
once  dreamed.  Take  it  up,  as  I have 
taken  my  work.  You  must  remember  I 
too  have  loved.  Hedwig,  my  daughter, 
compromise  with  life.  Accept  wliat  it 
will  give  you,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
is  complete;  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
perfect.  If  you  demand  that,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  concede,  you’re  like  the  knight  in 
your  legend  there  who  desired  the  whole 
sum  of  the  gold.  He  lost  the  crown 
piece  once  a day,  and  for  his  pains  got 
nothingness  and  black  night.  For  to 
live,  a man  must  compromise  with  life — 
must  compromise  with  life — must  compro- 
mise with  life.  Hedwig,  my  daughter, 
we  only  say  that  life  is  perfect  when  we 
say  that  it  is  finished.” 

Hilary  waited.  But  the  Fraulein  Bil- 
low seemed  now  silenced.  She  stood 
quite  still,  with  her  head  bent,  by  the  low 
stone  wall.  The  evergreen  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  soughing  wind. 

Hilary  did  not  half  understand  all  that 
last.  But  he  felt  that  Greenvil  was  upon 
his  side.  He  listened  to  Greenvil,  who 
resumed  the  plea:  “You  can  be  cheerfuL 
I’ve  shown  you  can.  Let  the  joy  of 
earth  grow  on  you.  Don’t  just  wilfully 
hug  despair ; don’t  keep  only  looking 
away  from  land  out  to  sea  for  a ship  of 
desire  which  can  never  come  in.  You 
know  that.  But  don’t  imagine  you’ll 
ever  sail  after  and  find  it.  Never! 
There’s  no  shore.  The  ship  is  long  gone 
down.  Don’t  be  like  most  women,  and 
believe  that  a thing  is  true  because  you 
want  it,  because  it  would  be  so  beautiful. 
Tiie  wish  is  mother  to  the  thought;  but 
it’s  no  proof.  I must  warn  you  there  is 
going  to  be  no  reunion,  no  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  you  know.” 

And  he  added,  taking  up  his  roughness 
against  her  repelling  gesture  of  the  hands: 
44  Oh  well ! Suppose  there  is.  I give  you 
that.  I grant  you  a meeting  hereafter 
with  a great  animal  of  a trooper  of  whom 
you  knew  absolutely  nothing;  whom  you 
fancied  and  idealized  when  you  were  a 
romantic  little  baby  of  sixteen ; whom  you 
won’t  be  able  to  idealize  in  heaven;  whom 
you’ll  see  exactly  as  he  was,  because 
there,  I’m  told,  we’re  to  know  the  truth 
of  all  things;  whom  even  now  if  he  were 
alive—  But  even  so  you’re  not  betraying 
him ; you’re  not  in  love  with  this  Hilary. 
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That  isn’t  what  I ask.  Hedwig,  you  will 
not  refuse  a rescue?  Oh  no!  Oh  no!” 

“I  cannot  tell,”  said  she.  And  there 
was  wavering  in  her  voice. 

Green vil  continued:  “I’ve  been  care- 
ful he  should  never  know  you’d  had 
another  affair.  I told  old  Weale  not  to 
gossip;  but  I didn’t  tell  him  why.  The 
fact  is  the  boy  might  be  discouraged,  or 
resent  it,  and  draw  back.” 

But  though  Greenvil  now  angered  him 
to  a pitch,  Hilary  did  not  resent  it  and 
draw  back.  And  he  accepted  it  that  she 
was  “not  in  love  with  this  Hilary.” 

“ And  then  how  do  you  know  he  wants 
to  marry  me?”  asked  the  Fraulein  Biilow. 

Greenvil  answered:  “ Hedwig,  Hed- 
wig, don’t  play  a farce  with  me!  Why, 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I do.  Leave  a 
woman  alone  for  that.  Why,  he  watches 
you  when  you  eat!  Ah,  hat  There's  no 
doubt.  You’re  very  good -looking;  and 
I thought  it  would  be  so,  the  instant  he 
entered  the  house.  I’ve  examined  him 
through  and  through.  He  thinks  he’s  a 
man  of  the  world ; but  he’s  a regular  lamb ; 
he  believes  everything  he’s  told ; — but 
that's  just  what  you  ought  to  like; — and 
he's  good ; and  he’s  got  some  money  in  his 
own  right  if  his  father  objects,  as  at  first 
is  extremely  likely.  You  will  be  ‘that 
dreadful  German  woman,’  you  know. 
And  lie’s  honest,  and  kind,  and  gentle; 
worth  a dozen  of  your  cuirassier.  I love 
the  boy.  A good  boy.  Has  he  not  been 
kind,  Hedwig  ? Think  of  the  way  he 
acted  at  lunch  to-day.  And  you  saw  him 
helping  Weale  this  afternoon.” 

“He’s  been  gentler  than  you,  Roger. 
And  if  you  love  him  you're  ready  enough 
to  let  me  deceive  him,  to  offer  him  up  to 
me.” 

“ I’m  only  cruel  to  be  kind,  as  they  say. 
And  I’d. sacrifice  any  one  in  the  world  to 
make  you  a little  happier.  And  he  need 
never  know,  anyhow.  But  it’s  not  a sac- 
rifice for  either  of  you.  Why  ? Tell  me 
yes  or  no  before  I go.  It  would  make 
me  so  glad.  Why  not?  Why?  Answer.” 

“Oh  Roger,  you  do  not  understand — 
you  do  not  understand,”  said  the  Frau- 
lein, with  a kind  of  crying  in  her  voice. 

“ I do  understand.  But  I accept  life  as 
it  is.  And  I shall  believe,  when  what  I 
have  said  sinks  in,  you’ll  think  better 
of  all  that.  Time — time.  One  can’t  tell ; 
one  can’t  be  so  sure,”  said  Greenvil,  half 
tauntingly,  half  tenderly.  He  seemed  to 
wait.  And  Hilary  held  his  breath. 


But,  “I  will  never  do  it -never,”  an- 
swered she. 

Then  a silence  fell  heavy.  Greenvil's 
hand  dropped  on  her  head  and  rested. 
The  grave-diggers  were  gone.  Only  a 
wind  piped  always  through  the  grass. 
And  the  thin  gray  clouds  went  shifting 
up  the  sky. 

Hilary  thought  tremblingly  that  he  did 
not  want  to  listen  to  them  any  more,  and 
his  case  was  ended. 

So  he  clambered  out  of  his  embrasure 
carefully,  and  went  down  through  the 
ruins  to  the  court.  He  passed  through 
the  castle  church  into  the  yard  of  graves. 
It  happened  that  the  sky’s  shroud  was 
suddenly  rent  by  the  breeze  which  Green- 
vil likened  to  the  wind  of  destiny.  Hilary 
came  out  toward  them  over  the  grass.  The 
sun  shot  warmly  through  upon  that  dreary 
pair.  And  all  abroad  the  prospect  light- 
ened. Indeed  it  was  but  the  first  fall  of 
the  year,  and  not  yet  winter.  Hedwig 
noticed  that  he  was  “ ein  hubscher 
Mensch.”  He  wore  a blue  serge  jacket 
which  fitted  his  strong  figure.  And  he 
had  white  trousers,  and  a straw  hat  with 
a broad  brim  which  shaded  his  silverish 
blue  eyes. 

He  made  her  think  of  the  marble  pal- 
aces which,  so  she  read,  stand  by  the  sea 
in  Italy.  Neither  she  nor  Greenvil  show- 
ed much  sorrow  in  their  faces  at  his  com- 
ing. 

Hilary  turned  red  and  white  striding 
upon  them  between  the  graves. 

He  braced  himself  for  a high  strain  of 
firmness,  and  took  an  unused,  youthful 
dignity,  stopping  short  and  standing 
straight,  gnawing  his  lip,  staring  strange- 
ly at  Greenvil,  while  he  said,  in  English  : 
“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon!  A — Greenvil, 
can  I have  a word  with  you  ?” 

The  voice  of  the  boy  went  so  near  break- 
ing and  had  such  sombre  quality  that 
Greenvil  started. 

“Certainly,”  said  Greenvil.  “Gnadi- 
ge  Fraulein,  Mr.  Hilary  has  found  us 
just  in  time.  It's  very  late.  Suppose  you 
look  up  the  others.”  She  seemed  will- 
ing enough  to  understand.  Then  lie 
added,  in  German,  using  the  second  per- 
son, fixing  that  curious,  tender,  yet  iron 
gaze  upon  her  face:  “Nimm  dicli  in  Aclit ! 
Nimm  dich  in  Acht!” 

But  she  did  not  lift  her  eyes.  Hilary 
waited  till  she  left  them  in  the  church- 
yard alone.  Her  beautiful  white  - and  - 
gray-clad  body  swayed  undulant  from  the 
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hips.  And  as  she  went,  Hilary  thought, 
“ vera  incessu  patuit  dea”;  for  at  Exeter 
school  he  once  committed  the  verse  from 
his  Virgil,  and  would  dream  of  some  time 
finding  a girl  who  walked  like  that.  Far 
into  the  church-door  darkness  he  gazed 
after  a last  sight  of  her  little  figure,  the 
last  gleams  from  her  neck  and  her  yellow 
hair.  Then,  “I've  been  listening  to  all 
you  said  to  her,”  said  he.  And  he  pant- 
ed with  relief,  feeling  himself  a gentleman 
once  more. 

“What!”  cried Greenvil.  “Why,  you 
couldn’t  hear,”  he  added. 

“Oh  yes,  I could.  And  even  if  you’d 
spoken  German  I should  have  under- 
stood. I’ve  been  studying  hard  these 
last  three  weeks.  It  was  really  all  the 
time  that  I wanted  to  learn  to  talk  to 
the  Fraulein  Biilow.  That’s  what  it  was, 
really.” 

“Where?  Oh!  Up  there?  Yes!  yes! 
I see — I see,”  Greenvil  said,  impatient  of 
Hilary's  atonement  and  eager  pointing. 
His  face  trembled.  “I’ve  been  a fool, 
and  so  here’s  an  end  of  that,”  he  muttered, 
harshly,  quite  to  himself,  looking  absently 
away  from  Hilary,  beyond  the  wall.  And 
it  gave  the  strange  effect  of  a simple 
statement  of  fact. 

What  a man  he  seemed  to  Hilary ! In 
his  voice  was  now  the  entire  assumption 
of  defeat — some  pain,  some  grating  dis- 
cords. but  an  acceptation,  a schooling  to 
such  things,  and  a calm. 

He  turned  at  Hilary,  and  nearly  with- 
out a sneer,  almost  casually,  “ Ah.  so  you 
listened?’’  said  he. 

4‘ Yes,  I listened.  I confess  it.  But  I 
always  meant  to  own  up.  And  I think  I 
had  a right;  I think  there’s  something  to 
be  said  for  me,  anyhow,  after  the  way  you 
talked,  calling  me  a boy,  and  a simpleton, 
and  all  that.  But  I don’t  care.  And  you 
haven't  been  a fool.  I'm  thankful  to  you. 
I-" 

‘ Thankful!"  cried  Greenvil,  stammer- 
mg. 

‘Yes.  Oh,  Greenvil,  you  needn’t  have 
kept  it  all  so  dark.  I knew  she’d  been 
engaged.  Mrs.  Mott  told  me.  And  did 
you  think  I would  mind  her  being  still  in 
love  with  him,  when  he’s  dead?  Ah,  ha! 
I don’t  mind  her  not  caring  for  me.  Oh 
yes!  But  she  can  take  me  on  any  terms; 
she  can  buy  me  cheap.  He  can  have  her 
in  heaven.  I shall  have  had  her  some 
years.  I shall  be  glad  of  what  I get. 
Glad?  Yes!  I want  to  do  something  for 


her,  anyhow — just  something.  I want  her 
just  to  let  me  be  so  at  least  I can  see  her. 
I want  to  have  her — Oh,  I don’t  know 
what  I want ! I don’t  know  what  I mean ! 
But  I compromise  on  anything — even  less. 
I ask  for  very  little — very  little.  Do  you 
hear?  I will  live  in  different  rooms.  I 
will  live  in  a different  house.  I will  only 
come  once  a day  or  once  a week.”  Then, 
remembering  that  this  was  vain,  reproach- 
fully: “And  now  you’ve  pushed  her  too 
hard.  You’ve  made  her  think  she’d  have 
to  pretend  she  was  in  love  with  me.  You 
were  stupid.  You’ve  made  her  angry. 
Now  it’s  all  over — it’s  all  over.” 

And  his  arms  fell  down  long  on  both 
sides  of  his  body.  His  hands,  palm  out- 
ward, swung  loosely  from  the  wrist.  And 
he  sobbed  once  gratingly,  convulsively, 
abandoning  his  self-control,  coming  near 
unmanly  weeping.  But  Greenvil  stood 
back  stark  amazed,  as  if  astonished  at  the 
speech. 

He  was.  And  with  sufficient  incon- 
sistence. Hilary,  dumbly  waiting  sym- 
pathy, half  felt  the  moment’s  chill,  the 
check  from  this  almost  contemptuous 
wonder. 

“Don’t  you  understand  what  I mean ?” 
he  asked. 

Then,  taking~two  steps  forward,  bend- 
ing near  as  if  to  bow,  and  holding  out  his 
hand,  Greenvil  said,  grandly,  with  the 
brightness  of  a respite  upon  his  eyes,  and 
a certain  admirable  softening  and  humil- 
ity in  the  tongue,  keeping  Hilary  always 
at  a distance,  alluding  to  nothing  but 
what  he  thought  was  known,  speaking 
only  of  her  to  him  as  the  Fraulein  Biilow : 
‘•rYes,  indeed,  I do.  I’ve  made  a great 
mistake.  I beg  your  pardon.”  And  he 
laughed, half  apologetically.  “The  fact 
is,  I suppose  I don't  really  care  for  any- 
thing in  the  world  compared  to  the  Frau- 
lein Biilow:  you  understand,  whatever  I 
do  or  say  doesn't  mean  any  dislike  for 
you.  You  see  my  position;  you’ll  excuse 
me,  I am  sure?” 

Hilary  received  his  hand  in  silence, 
being  unable  to  speak  as  yet. 

44  It's  not  all  over,”  pursued  Greenvil, 
soothingly. 

Hilary  paid  no  heed  to  that;  he  pushed 
it  aside.  “And  now  I shall  go  and  tell 
her  too  that  I listened,  and  get  ray  sneak- 
ing off  my  mind  for  good  and  all.  I can’t 
stand  it  any  longer,”  said  he,  and  started 
like  a shying  colt. 

“ Stop!  stop!”  cried  Greenvil,  in  alarm 
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Hilary  said,  “What!  was  he  killed  in 
a battle  ?” 

“Yes:  at  Sedan.  I suppose  that  seems 
like  a kind  of  prehistoric  dead  event 
to  you,  hey?  Well,  it  is  long  enough 
ago/* 

Hilary  laughed:  “Ha.  yes!  Rather. 
How  did  he  ever  come  to  know  them  ?” 

And  Greenvil  answered:  “Come  to 
know  them?  Why,  he  was  one  of  their 
own  people!  Though,  to  be  sure,  he  and 
his  family  had  ignored  ’em  well  enough 
for  four  years,  till  all  of  a sudden, 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1870  — 
March — off  rushes  this  youngster  to  Hei- 
delberg, of  all  places  in  the  w'orld.  to  see 
his  dear  aunt  and  cousins.  The  fact  is.  I 
always  suspected  he'd  gotten  into  some 
scrape  at  Berlin,  which  he  wanted  to  let 
blow  over.  Well,  lie  found  his  cousins 
pretty,  so  he  stopped  on  till  the  war  broke 
out.  and  then,  of  course,  was  off  again  to 
join  his  regiment.  But  he'd  done  the 
business.  Then  came  Sedan,  and  so  good- 
night.” 

Just  as  they  reached  the  door  of  the 
church,  Hilary  said,  quite  carelessly, 
“ What  was  his  name?'7 

And  Greenvil  answered,  “ Raimund 
Werther.” 

VII. 

Hilary  shouted,  “There  wasn’t  any 
von  to  it,  then — no  von  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  a von.  But  in  German  they 
don't  always  use  it  just  casually  speaking. 
Von  Werther,  sure  enough;  a son  of  the 
Field-marshal.  Why  ?” 

And  Hilary  held  foot  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  church,  making,  as  it  were,  one  last, 
feeble,  passionate  gesture  of  defence,  cry- 
ing, “But  that  one  is  not  dead,  but  is 
alive.” 

‘ k What !”  said  Greenvil,  stopping  sharp- 
ly. “You  never  knew  him,  did  you? 
You  must  have  beeu  only  a little  boy  in 
1870.”  Adding,  moregently,  withasrnile: 
“ Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  if  you  like. 
Ha!  ha!  Confound  him  ! But  he  is  dead. 
They  found  his  body  on  the  liill-side  at 
Sedan.  He  was  buried  in  Charlotten- 
burg.  The  Fraulein  Biilow  went  there 
to  his  funeral.” 

And  Hilary  answered,  in  a voice  hollow 
and  raucous,  “ He  was  at  Sedan  too — Von 
Werther,  of  the  cuirassiers.  They  knew 
that.  Yes.  There  was  no  good  ground,  I 
know, but  we — I always  took  it  for  grant- 
ed he  was  still  alive.  Oh,  I know  a rea- 
son why  he  should  run  off  from  Berlin  in 


the  March  of  1870.  something  black,  black, 
black.*' 

Greenvil  burst  out:  “Ha!  ha!  Now 
we  have  it!  Why,  this  is  great!  Come! 
come ! What  was  it  ? What  was  it  ?*' 

But,  “I’m  afraid  it  is  the  same,”  mur- 
mured Hilary,  staring  at  his  feet. 

“ Afraid  it's  the  same?"  cried.  Greenvil. 
“ What  do  you  mean  ? You  don't  real- 
ize. Why,  it  puts  her  right  in  your  hand 
if  it  is  the  same.  Can't  we  find  out  wheth- 
er it  is  or  not  ? What — how  ?” 

Hilary  stopped  him  short,  pushing  out 
his  hands  in  a great,  quick  terror.  “J 
sha'n't  tell  you  what  it  is.  I won’t  tell 
you  how  I found  it  out.  I won’t  tell  you 
anything  about  it  at  all.” 

Greenvil,  somewhat  surprised,  began  to 
laugh  a little  dryly,  raising  his  eyebrows. 
“ Well,  there's  no  need  to  tell  me,  as  long 
as  you  tell  a certain  young  lady  we  both 
know  of.  Ha!  ha ! Have  you  got  proof  ? 
And  you’re  sure  it's  something  knock- 
down strong?  Were  you  there  when  he 
did  it  r 

Hilary  on  a sudden  began  to  remem- 
ber why  he  ought  to  be  glad.  He  looked 
strangely  at  Greenvil.  answering  with 
calmness,  “I’ve  never  seen  him." 

“Good  heavens,  if  it  is  only  hearsay! 
Why,  don't  you  know  she’ll  never  be- 
lieve you  unless  you  prove  it?  Ah!  you 
needn’t  count  on  that.  You  must  win 
without  it.  You'll  do  well  enough,  nev- 
er fear.  Come  along, "said  Greenvil,  aud 
stepped  up  into  the  church. 

Hilary  called  out:  “I’ve  a picture  of 
him.  The  picture's  the  proof!” 

^•"Greenvil  stopped  short,  turning  a gray 
face  back  at  him  over  his  shoulder  with  a 
tongue  sharp  set  and  quick,  “ By  Heaven, 
I feel  as  though  something  were  certain 
to  go  wrong,  as  if  it  couldn’t  be  the 
same !” 

“Ha!  I know  it  is  the  same,”  inter- 
rupted Hilary.  “ The  Field-marshal  Von 
Werther  had  only  one  son.” 

“Oh,  if  it  was  his  son  ! Why  the  deuce 
couldn't  you  say  so  ? Yes,  but,  youngster, 
where's  your  proof  he  was  ever  a black- 
guard ?''  muttered  Greenvil.  He  treated 
Hilary  very  roughly,  never  turuiug  com- 
pletely around,  throwing  his  words  back. 

Hilary  shouted  from  behind:  “I  told 
you  the  picture  was  the  proof.  Proof 
enough  if  you  saw  it!  Besides  that,  bro- 
thers don't  say  the  kind  of  things  that  1 
shall  have  to  say  unless  they're  true. 
And  what  I shall  have  to  say  is  so  cruel. 
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And  she  loves  him.  Greenvil,  it  would 
hurt  her  awfully.  I can’t  tell  her.” 

Greenvil  said  “Bah!”  to  that.  Then, 
looking*  round  quickly,  and  seeing  Hila- 
ry’s face:  “Hilary,  I suppose,  from  the 
way  you  talk,  he  did  you  some  personal 
injury.  I should  think  you’d  be  glad 
enough  to  expose  him — to  knock  him 
down.” 

Hilary  laughed  an  odd  laugh  at  Green- 
vil’s  innocent  “some  personal  injury.” 
But  he  never  thought  of  that  before.  In- 
deed it  was  a vengeance;  the  worst  that 
was  his;  and  he  guessed  how  Francesca 
(for  at  all  times  lie  must  somehow  think 
of  her)  would  cry,  “Stab!”  But  Hilary 
cared  about  none  of  those  things,  neither 
for  a vengeance  nor  against  it,  only  so  far 
as  the  Fraulein  Biilow  was  the  desire  of 
his  sight.  He  kept  harping  on : “ It  is  so 
hard  for  her;  it  is  so  brutal,  so  cruel.  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  her  so — to  hit  her  in  the 
face.  And  what  if,  after  all,  she  didn’t 
believe  me?  She  said  she  never  would. 
How  she’d  hate  me  after  that!  The  fact 
is,  I’m  afraid.” 

And  Greenvil  listened,  humoring  this 
faint-hearted  strain.  “Well,  you  mayn’t 
have  to  tell  her  your  ‘black,  black,  black’ 
story;  but  you  may.  And,  my  boy,  it’s 
your  winning  card  on  the  last  round,  be- 
cause she  will  believe  it  as  sure  as  I stand 
here.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  wo- 
men, and  I do.  So  don’t  get  any  different 
idea  into  your  head . Remember  that.  ” He 
turned  round  face  to  face.  “For  God’s 
sake,  Hilary,  don't  forget  that!”  He  added: 
“I  warn  you  anyhow,  even  if  she  marries 
you,  unless  you  show  up  Werther  for  the 
scoundrel  you  say  he  is,  to  the  end  of  your 
days  you  will  be  the  philister  American, 
and  he  will  be  the  hero  who  was  killed 
with  a uniform  on.  You  will  play  the 
second  fiddle.  I warn  you  that.” 

Hilary  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

Greenvil  sighed  unwillingly,  like  an 
owner  who  has  given  his  last  instructions 
to  a young  and  untried  jockey,  and  must 
now  fain  trust  him  for  the  proper  riding 
of  the  race.  “Ah,  well,  boy,  I can't  say 
any  more.  Do  as  I tell  you,  and  go  in  to 
win.  Come  on ; come  on.” 

Their  feet  clanked  along  over  the  stone 
floor  as  they  crossed  the  white  washed 
chapel,  pushing  a way  through  a congre- 
gation of  little  wicker-bottomed  chairs. 
The  altar  had  tawdry  furnishings  of 
feathers  and  gilt.  When  they  came  out 
between  the  brown,  ragged  walls  of  the 


castle  court,  they  saw  the  Fraulein  Biilow 
standing  waiting  in  that  sun-green  shade 
of  the  oak,  with  clasped  hands,  staring 
down  the  brown-black  ruined  stairway 
which  led  to  the  earthy  cavern  where  the 
gold  was  hid. 

She  smiled  as  they  came  up.  The  com- 
pany returned  from  Dilsberg  by  the  river, 
taking  boat  in  Neckar-Gemiind,  floating 
down  to  Heidelberg  through  the  twilight. 
During  this  transit  Hilary  talked  to  the 
Fraulein  Biilow.  Greenvil  whispered 
constantly  with  Weale. 

On  the  morrow  Hilary  knew  that 
Greenvil  was  gone. 

And  secretly  that  caused  him  a fine, 
guilty,  boyish  joy  and  sense  of  freedom 
and  relief.  He  intended  to  play  his  own 
game.  The  little  services  which  he  be- 
gan to  do  her  made  the  Fraulein  Biilow’s 
life  much  easier  to  carry.  He  would  keep 
Mamie  and  Mrs.  Mott  in  good-humor  by 
his  honeyed  tongue  of  flattery,  taking  Pike 
away  with  him  for  a drink,  waiting  al- 
ways on  the  chance  to  pick  up  something 
which  the  Fraulein  dropped,  hanging  on 
all  her  motions  with  the  dumb  observance 
and  devotion  of  a dog.  He  was  now 
ever  about  the  house.  Lectures,  whist  at 
Wachter’s  in  the  Market,  the  Kneipe  or 
the  Commers,  had  none  of  their  antici- 
pated charms  for  him.  The  red-capped 
corps  of  the  Vandalians,  with  which  he  at 
first  took  on  saw  nothing  of  him  longer; 
they  called  him  a “tea-boy,”  an  “apron- 
string Junge,”  among  themselves.  And 
he  never  set  feet  near  the  Mensur  at  the 
Hirschgasse  tavern  over  the  river,  where 
the  duels  are  fought.  Yet  he  had  revelled 
once  in  thinking  of  such  delights.  But 
lie  was  become  a gyneolater,  a monomani- 
ac, lost  to  everything  save  the  one  plan, 
the  one  idea.  During  all  this  time  he 
never  took  out  of  his  drawer  the  picture 
which  Francesca  had  given.  He  wrote 
short  letters  home. 

One  day,  about  two  weeks  later,  Weale, 
with  curious  insistence,  began  to  pester 
him  to  come  up  stairs  and  see  his  sketches. 

VIII. 

Hilary  did  not  want  to  leave  the  hall, 
where  he  pretended  to  be  in  search  of 
something.  He  had  come  down  there 
because  he  knew  the  Fraulein  had  a habit 
of  passing  through  it  near  this  hour,  and 
willingly  put  no  pleasure  and  no  duty  be- 
fore a momentary  glimpse  of  that  lady. 
But  Weale  said,  artlessly  enough,  with  a 
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manner  as  though  he  deemed  it  absolutely 
needful  one  should  view  those  products 
of  his  pencil,  “I  am  off  to-morrow  for 
the  Riviera,  so  now  or  never,  you  see”; 
and  Hilary,  disarmed,  could  not  fight  off. 
It  was  a dull,  late  October  afternoon. 
He  took  the  sketches  to  the  window  for 
a better  light. 

Weale  abandoned  himself  to  the  fiddle 
and  the  weed,  chattering  confidentially 
all  the  while.  He  had  bought  a new 
dressing-case,  so  convenient  that  it  was 
as  good  as  a man-servant  all  to  one’s  self. 
And  lie  meant  to  live  much  better  at  Nice 
this  winter,  because  his  governor,  who 
was  getting  an  old  chap  now,  nearly 
eighty-five,  had  quite  lately  put  his  al- 
lowance up  a hundred  pounds.  It  struck 
Hilary  as  so  queer  that  a man  of  fifty 
should  have  a father.  Then  Hilary  sur- 
veyed the  sketches.  He  soon  perceived 
Mr.  Weale  was  no  beginner  upon  this  line, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  his  progressions 
in  the  art  of  the  musician.  For  these 
water-colors  showed  a touch  and  a mas- 
tery surprising  from  an  amateur.  They 
were  chiefly  landscapes  with  figures,  most 
transparently  handled,  and  they  gave  a 
very  good  look  of  life.  He  turned  them 
over  one  by  one,  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  put  them  into  their  portfolio, 
and  laid  it  away  upon  the  table  carefully. 
He  looked  up  on  a sudden  and  caught 
himself  regarded  by  a strange,  curious, 
and  expectant  eye.  44 They’re  very  good,” 
said  he,  but  was  dimly  conscious  such  in- 
terest was  paid  for  something  more  than 
that. 

Weale  stared  at  him  a second,  then  got 
up  quickly  from  his  chair  and  whipped, 
limping,  over  to  the  table  where  that 
portfolio  was  lying.  He  seized  it  in  his 
hands,  turned  it  to  see  the  back,  and 
threw  it  down,  stuttering  out  44  Damn 
it,”  and  fell  to  circling  on  the  floor, 
stamping  with  his  well  leg,  half  crying, 
sputtering  in  the  most  laughable  manner 
in  the  world,  his  face  purple:  44  Oh,  I’m 
such  an  ass!  I always  do  botch  every- 
thing. To  think  I should  never  have 
put  in  the  very  one  you  were  to  see! 
And  he  was  so  particular  it  should  hap- 
pen as  if  by  chance.  Oh,  dear ! dear  me !” 
He  trundled  back  as  fast  as  possible  to 
his  desk,  drew  out  another  sheet,  march- 
ed up  to  Hilary,  and  shoved  it  into  his 
hands,  saying:  “There's  the  one  he  want- 
ed you  to  see.  I’m  sure  I don’t  under- 
stand exactly  why.  Though  it’s  the  best 


thing  I ever  did.  But  I’m  tired  of  all 
this  secrecy.  I’m  no  confounded  con- 
spirator, you  know.” 

But  Hilary  understood. 

The  place  was  one  he  overlooked  from 
his  window  at  any  hour  of  his  pleasure 
— the  upper  garden  terrace  just  below 
the  last  two  trees  in  that  long  walk  of 
chestnuts.  The  time  was  winter.  Sun- 
set, with  strange,  thin,  glowing  lights, 
smoke-streaked,  wood-fire  reds  of  the  hi- 
bernal sky.  And  the  branchery  above 
the  straight  and  solemn  trunks  was  bare, 
clear- traced,  like  lace  which  is  black. 
Over  a bit  of  parapet  one  looked  below, 
first  on  Heidelberg,  and  then  out  to  the 
plain  of  the  Neckar.  And  a sharp-eyed 
sun,  not  misty,  the  clear  gloom-red  sun 
of  winter,  was  down  there  in  the  west, 
peering  over  the  wall  below  the  black 
tree  branches. 

The  Fraulein  Billow,  in  a little  coat  of 
smoke-blue  fur,  stood,  both  hands  high 
on  the  shoulders  of  Von  Werther,  gazing 
up  to  him  with  wide  wet  eyes  of  the  deep- 
sea  grayness.  Werther,  in  a smoke-white 
uniform,  stood  biting  at  one  long  end 
of  his  mustache,  laughing,  and  looking 
down  at  her,  with  a flickering  flame-blue 
eye.  The  sunset  cast  a steady  glare  over 
the  two  lovers.  “Upon  going  to  the 
Wars”  had  been  written  underneath. 
Hilary  stared  at  the  Fraulein  Bulow’s 
face.  And  he  understood  that  Green vil 
had  planned  this  subtle  reminder,  leaving 
it  behind  him  to  say  grimly  there  was 
no  chance  of  taking  her  alive  unless  he 
stabbed  her  with  the  story  of  the  disgrace 
of  Adrienne,  his  own  sister.  Only  he 
was  in  an  agony  lest  the  blow  should 
kill.  But  then  (and  Greenvil  would 
have  had  him  do  it  sooner)  he  stared  at 
“ that  man  Werther!” 

44  Something  I saw  with  my  own  very 
eyes.  A fine  bit.  Just  right.  I hardly 
had  to  compose  it  at  all.  Take  a cigar,” 
said  Mr.  Weale. 

44  No,  thank  you,”  said  Hilary,  faintly. 
“ Weale,  would  you  mind  giving  me  that 
sketch  ?” 

“Well,  I hardly  like  to  part  with  it; 
but  Greenvil  said  you’d  ask,  and  he  want- 
ed me  as  a special  favor  to  let  you  have 
it.  So  all  right,”  was  the  answer. 

But  Hilary  started  out  of  his  seat  with 
a stamp  upon  the  ground,  crying:  “To 
the  devil  with  Greenvil!  Will  he  never 
let  me  alone  behind  my  back  ? Keep  the 
thing !” 
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And  h©  pushed  from  the  room,  leaving 
Weale  quite  speechless. 

He  went  and  took  the  picture  which 
Francesca  had  given  him  out  of  the 
drawer,  looked  at  it  a second,  then  flung  it 
back,  put  on  his  hat  in  a wild  revolt,  and 
left  the  house,  raging  with  the  surprise 
of  a colt  who  is  being  mastered,  with  a 
sense  of  impotence  against  the  strong  and 
cruel  riddle  of  all  these  things. 

And  he  strode  with  long  strides  up  the 
Karlstrasse,  across  the  Karlsplatz,  through 
the  Market,  past  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  out  upon  the  Old  Bridge.  He 
stood  there  a long  time,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  looking  down  into  the  water. 
The  October  day  was  dark.  They  were 
hanging  the  bridge  arches  with  fire- 
works, and  only  after  several  angry  rep- 
etitions of  a question  to  the  workmen 
could  he  find  out  in  whose  honor  this  il- 
lumination was  to  be.  The  wind  took 
off  his  hat,  blowing  it  down  the  river. 
And  amid  the  jeers  of  the  boys  who 
played  upon  the  bridge  he  rputtered  an 
execration,  and  strode  back  angrily  into 
the  town.  He  bought  a hat  in  a shop 
near  the  Bridge  Tower  Gate.  Thence 
the  Fischerstrasse  runs  to  the  Market, 
which  was  now  nearly  empty  of  the 
women  and  their  booths.  They  were 
stout,  white -capped,  blue  - aproned,  and 
they  had  green  stands  of  fruit.  He  made 
out  yet  a great  way  off  that  some  of  them 
were  left.  And  standing  by  one  he  rec- 
ognized the  Fraulein  Biilow,  waiting  till 
her  basket  should  be  filled.  Her  face  lit 
up  when  she  saw  him,  and  she  broke  into 
a rippling  laugh  as  he  came  nearer. 

44  Are  you  going  to  sell  yourself  ?”  said 
she. 

44  No.  Why  t”  said  Hilary,  starting. 

“Well,  I see  your  price-mark  in  your 
hat.” 

He  took  it  off,  and  saw  the  green  card 
sticking  in  the  band,  half  laughed,  and 
tore  it  out.  His  rage  was  waning.  And: 
“The  wind’s  at  fault.  I have  been  buy- 
ing a new  one,”  he  explained. 

44  You  do  not  hold  yourself  very  dear. 
You  are  cheap  at  a thaler,”  said  the  Frau- 
lein Biilow.  He  was  glad  she  seemed  to 
wish  to  follow  out  their  jest. 

In  the  world  there  was  nothing  so 
quaint,  so  pretty,  so  sweet  for  him  to  hear 
as  the  German  accent  to  her  English. 

And  she  added,  “I  would  want  much 
more  than  that  for  my  own  self,  if  I were 
for  sale.” 


<4'Ah!  but  then  you  could  comrr^/nd 
much  more,”  he  answered,  bowing.  “ Tin 
so  very  humble.  I'm  afraid  to  ask  for  too  ‘ ^ 

much,  for  fear  I should  get  less  than  I 
expect,  and  so  be  disappointed,  don’t  you 
see.  ” 


44  Now  that  is  safe,  but  it  is  not  brave. 
Lise,  the  market-woman  here,  knows  bet- 
ter than  that.  She  knows  that  the  more 
she  asks,  the  more  she  is  likely  to  get.  But 
you  have  some  justice,  I suppose.  When 
the  morning  is  past,  and  it  is  well  on  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day,  Lise  must  take 
what  is  offered,  or  the  night  will  come, 
and  the  vegetables  will  remain  unsold, 
and  she  will  have  no  money  to  take  home. 
Nicht  wahr.  Lise?  My  basket  is  heavy: 
will  you  carry  it  for  me?” 

He  took  the  basket  off  her  bare  white 
arm,  for  she  always  wore  that  burgher 
costume;  and  he  thought  joyously  she 
would  not  have  asked  him  to  do  this 
three  weeks  ago. 

They  walked  together  side  by  side  along 
the  narrow  sidewalk  homeward. 

44 1 hate  your  English  proverb  about 
the  half  loaf  being  better,”  said  the  Frau- 
lein Biilow.  44  And  even  if  it  does  not 
rain,  I am  angry  because  the  heaven  is 
covered,  and  we  shall  have  no  moon  or 
stars  for  the  illumination.  Oh  1 it  will 
be  so  beautiful,  and  I am  so  excited  over 
it.  Do  you  really  think  it  will  ram  ? I 
hope  not.  I have  so  little  pleasure.  I 
should  like  to  see  it  to-night.  No!  it 
must  not  rain  even  if  there  is  no  moon.” 

Without  reminding  her  the  half  loaf 
seemed  of  consequence  after  all,  Hilary 
said  the  weather  would  be  good.  He  was 
certain  the  sky  would  never  dare  to  ram 
in  face  of  the  command  which  she  had 
just  laid  on  it.  And  she  laughed  a little 
at  this  banter. 

“ Of  course  you  are  certain— of  course. 
The  wise  gentlemen  students  are  always 
certain.  And  if  they  do  not  know,  they 
will  never  confess.  But  I like  them  after 
all.  They  are  good  people,  those  students 
— are  they  not  ?” 

He  answered  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  only  one  student  for  whose  good- 
ness he  could  vouch.  He  said  he  knew 
the  fellow  also  counted  on  a “recom- 
mend ” from  her. 

“Oh  yes.  He  is  good — to  me  at  least,” 
said  she. 

And  Hilary  answered:  “I’m  awfully 
glad  to  hear  it;  I know  I can  get  a situa- 
tion if  you’ll  only  give  it  me  in  writing. 
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That’s  the  safest,  isn't  it?  I sha’n't  lose 
it  then,  you  see.” 

The  Fraulein  said:  “Yes;  I will  write 
it  in  your  book  when  you  go  to  your  next 
place.” 

He  told  her  he  had  no  intention  of  giv- 
ing notice.  She  blushed,  and  then  they 
both  laughed  out,  looking  into  one  an- 
other's eyes. 

Then  she  said:  “We  have  a proverb, 
‘Uebermuth  thut  selten  gut,’  and  I fear 
something  will  happen,  I am  so  over-hap- 
py to-day.  Ich  wreiss  nicht  was  soli  es 
bedeuten  dass  ich  so  gliicklich  bin.” 

By  that  time  they  were  standing  on  the 
landing  of  the  first  floor  of  the  house. 
She  must  retire  into  the  kitchen  with  her 
provisions.  And  she  bid  him  good-by. 

Mrs.  Mott  and  Mamie  and  Dr.  Pike  could 
not  go  with  them  to  the  illumination ; they 
were  going  with  their  friends  from  the 
hotel. 

“I  am  awfully  glad  of  it, ’’said  Hilary, 
with  a laugh. 

The  Fraulein  Biilow  cast  a glauce 
around  her  shoulder,  and  drew  nearer  to 
him,  smiling. 

“I  am  also.  Hush!"  she  said,  in  a 
whisper.  And  she  laid  her  finger  on  her 
lip,  and  disappeared  from  out  his  sight. 
Hilary  stood  stark  with  a mad  joy  upon 
the  landing. 

“Greenvil  was  quite  wrong/’  said  he. 

4 4 1 sha'n't  have  to  tell  her.  She  will  take 
me  if  she  talks  to  me  like  this.” 

After  dinner  they  went  down  to  the 
river  bank.  They  secured  good  standing- 
places  for  the  evening’s  show. 

Three  hours  he  stood  beside  her  in  the 
crowd  along  the  river.  Weale  looked  out 
for  the  Frau  Mamma.  All  around  them 
surged  the  mass  of  people  — students* 
burghers,  peasants,  and  strangers — talk- 
ing, laughing,  singing,  while  hither  and 
thither  darted  the  little  boys,  letting 
crackers  off  with  colored  fire  among  the 
crowd.  The  houses  by  the  river  side  were 
illuminated.  And  moonlight  struggled 
greenly  through  the  clouds  down  to  the 
rushing  water.  Over  the  river  floated 
little  skiffs,  which  carried  party-colored 
lights. 

From  these  there  rose  upon  his  ear  the 
sweet  and  languorous  music  of  guitars, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  students  shouting 
their  songs.  As  he  looked  through  the 
black,  sharply  outlined  arches  of  the 
bridge  he  saw  that  the  eddying  water 
underneath  was  dark  and  troubled.  The 


night  wind  kept  blowing  softly,  warm 
and  sensuous,  across  her  perfumed  hair 
into  his  face.  Then,  by  a sudden  violent 
surge  of  the  crowd,  she  was  lifted  off  her 
feet;  she  clung  to  him  in  fear  of  crush- 
ing. 

And  for  an  instant  her  head  was  rough- 
ly flung  upon  his  shoulder,  so  that  he  felt 
her  yellow  hair,  which  he  could  not  see, 
against  his  face  and  neck.  And  at  that 
moment  he  heard  the  sound  of  music. 
Down  the  darkness  of  the  river  came 
floating  a curtained,  canopied  barge,  hung 
with  the  delicately  tinted  blue  and  green 
and  pale  pink  Chinese  lanterns,  surround- 
ed by  an  attendant  train  of  little  lamp-lit 
skiffs.  The  water-fall  of  Roman  candles 
rushed  down  over  the  parapet  into  the 
river  when  the  progress  once  had  passed 
below  the  bridge. 

As  the  last  of  the  rockets  sank,  extin- 
guished by  the  water,  illumination  on  the 
banks  died  gradually  away.  The  merry- 
makers abandoned  the  night  to  its  natu- 
ral silence. 

On  the  way  that  night  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  and  he  received  “No”  for  an 
answer. 

IX. 

Storms  of  wind  and  rain  broke  over 
Heidelberg  upon  the  morrow,  which  last- 
ed many  days.  And  it  grew  cold.  Hil- 
ary would  sit  for  hours  by  his  window  of 
an  afternoon,  watching  the  rooks,  who 
wheeled  in  the  gray  sky  about  the  red 
tower  on  the  hill. 

For  ten  days  now  he  had  been  quite 
alone  in  that  dreary  house.  Weale  had 
long  since  voyaged  southward  to  sunnier 
countries.  The  winter  weather  drove  the 
Americans  off  soon  after.  He  knew  that 
she  expected  him  to  go  also,  and  yet  was 
hardly  able  to  desire  it.  No  new  lodgers 
had  arrived  to  fill  those  empty  places. 

And  it  did  not  seem  that  any  could  be 
hoped  for,  since  the  university  was  in 
full  swing  now,  and  any  students  would 
already  have  engaged  their  rooms.  The 
old  Frau  Biilow  was  visibly  depressed 
by  this.  She  sent  away  one  of  her  two 
Madchen,  thus  throwing  more  work  upon 
her  daughter  and  herself. 

Their  faces  grew  worried  with  mean 
cares,  anxious,  fearful,  joyless,  being  poor. 
It  was  going  to  be  a bad,  hard  winter. 

Hilary  would  often  travel  down  alone 
to  the  rococo  gardens  of  the  palace  of  the 
Duke,  at  Schwetzingen,  and  walk  along 
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the  melancholy,  wintry  alleys,  stirring  the 
dry  leaves  with  his  feet,  passing  the  statue 
of  Pan  in  the  withered  formal  bower, 
looking  at  the  Neptune  among  the  sedges 
of  the  artificial  lake.  When  a chestnut 
fell  upon  the  autumnal  silence, he  thought 
of  how  he  always  used  to  pick  them  up. in 
a wood  on  the  place  at  Quincy,  aud  take 
them  home  to  play  at  soldiers  by  the  fire 
after  tea.  Sometimes  he  was  afraid ; some- 
times ashamed  of  cowardice;  sometimes 
he  felt  like  crying.  But  he  began  to  car- 
ry about  in  his  pocket  the  picture  which 
Francesca  had  given  him,  taking  it  out  at 
unconsidered  moments,  looking  at  those 
two  faces,  putting  it  suddenly  back. 

On  a certain  dank,  dark  afternoon  he 
was  sitting  in  his  window  at  Heidelberg, 
when  (and  it  was  the  first  time  since  the 
evening  of  his  coming)  he  saw  the  Frau- 
lein  Biilow  in  that  sad-memoried  place 
far  on  the  upper  terrace,  leaning  against 
the  parapet  under  the  two  black  wintry 
trees,  alone  and  lonely,  a little  figure 
staring  out  at  the  sky.  He  gazed  at  her 
for  a great  while;  then,  all  on  a sudden, 
fell  to  thinking  of  that  scene  which  Weale 
had  laid  before  him.  But  now  there  was 
no  red  sunset. 

And  a huge  wild  rage  at  the  author  of 
all  this  sprang  up  in  him,  freeing  his  will 
from  scruples,  making  him  cruel,  and 
making  him  as  strong  as  Greenvil  could 
have  wished.  He  put  the  picture  in  his 
pocket.  And  he  went  down  stairs. 

And  passing  the  malodorous  kitchen, 
reaching  the  malodorous  lower  hall,  hear- 
ing the  cobbler  lodger  ever  tapping  at  his 
work,  the  memory  of  his  old-time  disgust 
rose  in  him,  with  a presentation  of  the 
Fraulein  Billow’s  life.  She  must  have 
passed  this  same  way  and  seen  these  things 
to  reach  that  upper  terrace. 

The  stones  of  the  court  were  slippery 
with  green  moss,  thin  and  dank;  in  this 
dumb  month  of  December  it  was  a gloomy 
hole  enough.  Some  of  that  party-colored 
washing  hung  there  which  had  made  him 
think  she  could  not  be  a lady.  He  laugh- 
ed. Then  he  climbed  the  steps  to  the  first 
terrace.  And  he  looked  back  at  the  house. 

All  the  leaves  were  driven  from  the 
creeper.  The  bare  windows  with  their 
whitish  paper  shades  seemed  wall-eyes 
quite  askew.  From  the  muddy  yellow 
stucco,  plaster  had  come  off  in  places. 
Blotches  of  damp  mildew  had  sweated  out 
upon  its  face.  He  climbed  the  second 
flight  of  steps. 


The  leaves  upon  the  fruit  trees  had 
fallen  so  long  ago* that  they  had  rotted, 
and  underfoot  were  silent.  There  lay  a 
dead  wintry  stillness  over  the  gray  gar- 
den which  daunted  and  which  oppressed. 
No  breath  of  wind  creaked  the  branches. 
And  the  sky  was  shut.  Hilary  rushed  to 
the  higher  terrace. 

Noiselessly  as  might  be  he  strode  down 
the  long  walk  of  chestnuts,  his  eyes  in  the 
distance,  at  the  end  of  it,  on  the  Fraulein 
Billow,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  nurs- 
ing his  hate  of  Werther  to  keep  it  hot, 
coming  up  behind  her,  then  laying  his 
hand,  as  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  so 
long  ago,  upon  her  arm.  And  at  the 
touch  of  the  soft  white  flesh  (which  was 
cold  as  snow  with  the  winter  weather)  a 
shiver  shook  him  and  made  him  tremble. 
Something  weak  within  him  cried  out  to 
4 4 Spare !” 

But,  44  Fraulein  1”  he  said,  calling  all 
his  courage  up. 

Aud  she  started  round,  rustling  with 
her  skirts  the  heaps  of  great  brown  chest- 
nut leaves,  which  fall  later,  and  which 
were  dry,  gripping  the  parapet  with  her 
hand,  staring  instantly  at  his  eyes. 

“I  told  you  I wouldn’t  marry  you. 
You  ought  to  have  gone  before  now,” 
said  she,  with  the  anger  of  a princess  with 
whom  a liberty  has  been  taken. 

4i  Then  why  did  you  treat  me  so,  and 
lead  me  on,  and  make  me  so  presumptu- 
ous?” 

The  Fraulein  Biilow  had  no  answer. 

44  But  now  listen,”  said  Hilary.  And 
he  talked  like  a timorous  man  who  car- 
ries a concealed  weapon. 

44 1 do  not  love  you,”  said  the  Fraulein 
Biilow. 

44 1 know  it;  but — ” 

44 1 love  my  cousin,  the  Lieutenant  Von 
Werther.  He  is  dead.”  And  then  she 
looked  at  Hilary. 

And  he  knew  that  she  compared  him, 
Henry  Hilary,  gentleman,  of  Boston,  with 
that  boorish  German  Don  Juan,  whom 
his  own  sister  too  had  loved  unwisely 
and  very  well.  It  cut  him  so  that  he 
shrunk.  And  he  kept  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  fingering  his  picture,  like  a little 
boy,  for  comfort  when  he  thought  that 
she  despised  him  for  the  other  one.  But 
he  was  really  the  best  of  her  two  lovers. 

She  looked  at  his  face,  and  very  proud- 
ly, for  the  third  time,  she  said,  as  if  that 
were  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  “I  do 
not  love  you.” 
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" That  is  a coin  which  would  not  go  far 
with  Green  vil,”  said  Hilary,  with  a laugh. 

44  Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  the 
Fraulein  Biilow,  starting. 

Hilary  broke  out:  *4  Oh,  I know  it  all! 
I know  all  about  theLieutenantWerther,” 
lowering  his  voice  over  that,  hastening 
humbly  to  propitiate  her  by  a reverend 
utterance  of  the  name.  “ It  was  only  for 
a moment  down  by  the  river.  The  night 
was  warm.  There  were  colored  lights. 
You  were  so  beautiful.  I was  carried 
away.  I thought  I might  speak  to  you 
as  I would  to  other  women.  I asked  too 
much.  I asked  you  to  love  me.  That  is 
not  what  I ask  now.  Listen!  Love  is 
not  all.  Give  me  what  you  can.  I am 
quite  willing.  Only  let  me  take  you  away 
from  this  dreadful  house.  I will  never 
come  near  you  until  you  send.  Do  you 
understand  what  I mean  ? You  need  not 
lose  yourself  to  me  at  all.  Oh,  I want 
very  little— very  little!  Only  just  to  mar- 
ry me!  Oh,  why  not? — why  not?  You 
can't  give  any  reason.  No,  you  can’t. 
You  will  never  have  to  think  of  anything 
that's  mean;  you  will  never  be  in  need  of 
money  any  more.  You  will  be  safe  from 
getting  lowered.  Your  life  will  be  before 
you  smooth  and  certain  to  the  end.  And 
you  won't  be  left  alone.  Now  it  looks 
rough  and  treacherous  and  black.  Your 
mother  is  old.  She  will  soon  die.  What 
then?  Oh,  I can’t  think  of  it.  No,  no! 
You  will  grow  ugly  and  withered  with 
work.  You — the  Fraulein  Biilow — ugly! 
That's  what  I always  call  you  to  myself 
even.  See  what  a distance  I will  keep. 
You  know  you  would  not  be  unhappy 
with  me;  you  know  I am  not  bad.  There's 
no  sense  in  anything  else;  there's  no  rea- 
son a man  can  give  against  your  leaving 
the  cold  winter  and  this  horrible  house, 
and  coming  with  me  into  the  spring.  Do 
you  know  that  we  could  be  in  Sicily  by 
Christmas  f" 

And  he  waited,  standing  off  respectful- 
ly, for  an  answer;  having  now  played  his 
last  card  but  one,  the  arm  bent,  fingering 
his  picture  tremblingly,  pulling  it  up  to 
the  top  of  his  pocket  so  she  could  very 
well  see  its  glittering  edges,  then  letting 
it  fall  back,  like  a man  who  shows  and 
shoves  away  the  handle  of  a dagger.  And 
to  her  his  playing  gestures  with  some  toy 
or  other  made  him  seem  very  trivial  and 
very  young. 

“ Do  you  understand  that  I am  willing 
—glad'  You  are  not  betraying  him  at 
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all.  You  can  always  think  of  him  and 
love  him  yet.  Give  me  a little — just  a 
little.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  can- 
not love  him  just  the  same  as  now,"  said 
Hilary. 

The  Fraulein  shook  her  head,  and,  smil- 
ing sadly,  with  a little  weeping  in  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  44  It  is  impossible,” 
said  she. 

Hilary  thought,  bitterly,  “She  pities 
me  because  I am  so  young,  when  it  is  re- 
ally I who  am  having  mercy  upon  her.” 
He  took  his  picture  out  of  his  pocket, 
holding  it  in  his  hand.  And  at  the  last 
call  he  cried:  “No,  no!  Think  of  that 
house.  Gnadige  Fraulein,  come,  come!” 

They  had  shifted  their  positions  so  that 
Hilary  now  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
parapet,  to  the  plain,  to  the  sky,  humbly 
facing  the  Fraulein  Biilow  as  if  in  au- 
dience, looking  at  her  eagerly  with  his 
silverish  sea-blue  eyes.  His  fine-cut  face 
was  brown.  On  his  uncovered  head  the 
shining  hair  glittered.  And  she  ponder- 
ed on  Green vil’s  sayings,  staring  at  the 
ground,  yet  altogether  conscious  of  that 
face  of  Hilary.  And  he  was  going  to 
give  her  time.  Up  from  below  to  Heidel- 
berg now  and  then  would  strike  a single 
cry  on  this  December  silence. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  half  an  hour 
that  they  stood  there  together  on  that  high 
place,  under  the  livid  grayness  of  the  sky 
dome,  in  the  midst  of  the  gray  garden,  un- 
der the  two  black  chestnuts.  She  made 
one  lingering  step  forward.  And  she 
paused  with  averted  face. 

Hilary  watched  the  working  on  it 
He  knew  that  she  was  yielding.  And  as 
he  stood  there  with  his  back  to  the  west, 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  all  the  black  and 
white  low  light  which  glowered  over  the 
garden  and  round  her  figure  really  lifted 
and  grew  clearer,  even  shining,  gradually 
tinted  with  some  pale  blush  of  color. 
And  an  evening  wind  had  sprung  up, 
blowing  whispers  through  the  branches. 

Again  she  made  one  lingering  step 
toward  Hilary,  facing  the  west,  pausing 
again  with  bent  neck. 

But  on  a sudden  from  the  plain  behind 
him  came  a loud  wail  of  the  wind. 

And  at  the  sound,  strangely,  quite  mys- 
teriously to  him,  as  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  west,  a great  blaze  of  crimson 
radiance  flared  fiercely  all  over  the  Frau- 
lein Billow's  body,  into  her  eyes,  on  her 
face,  reddening  the  black  trees  overhead, 
the  whole  gray  terrace,  not  falling  at  all 
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on  Hilary.  He  simply  felt  the  icy  shriek- 
ing of  the  blast  behind  his  back.  The 
Fraulein  shrank  together. 

She  fell  to  shuddering,  starting  back 
as  on  the  verge  of  a crime,  catching  a 
long,  sighing  breath.  And  she  threw  up 
her  head.  Then,  never  looking  at  him, 
speaking  over  his  shoulder  down  into  the 
west,  she  cried,  in  a voice  that  rang  like 
silver:  “No!  I loved  him,  and  I love 
him  still,  and  I shall  love  him  into  eter- 
nity. When  I heard  that  he  was  dead,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I could  not  live  with- 
out his  help,  or  take  up  the  heavy  burden 
which  was  waiting  for  me,  and  carry  it 
alone  through  the  weary  years.  I re- 
member that.  He  was  strongest  where  I 
was  weakest,  and  the  world  was  dark 
without  my  beloved.  At  times  my  heart 
seems  breaking.  Oh,  the  terror,  the  aw- 
fulness of  living  on  and  on  ! But  one  of 
these  days,  when  I have  gone  the  journey 
as  best  I can  alone,  I shall  fall  asleep,  and 
wake  up,  and  see  him  again  in  heaven, 
where  he  is  now,  and  together  we  shall  be 
blessed  for  evermore.  I remember  that.” 


Hilary  laughed,  and  with  the  laugh 
part  of  his  youth  left  him. 

Then,  with  a pitying  gesture  which  he 
knew  must  seem  to  her  only  the  unwor- 
thy petulance  of  a little  boy,  he  dropped 
his  picture  from  his  hand,  stamping  upon 
it  until  all  was  crushed  to  unrecognizable 
fragments.  And  giving  a great  sob,  he 
turned  and  simply  threw  himself  on  the 
chestnut  leaves  down  near  the  Fraulein’s 
feet,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  For, 
after  all,  he  was  impetuous  and  very 
young. 

But,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  those  sud- 
den dramatic  sunsets,  the  clouds  soon 
closed  again  over  heaven.  And  the  glow 
faded  from  the  gray  garden,  from  the 
black  trees,  from  the  Fraulein  Biilow, 
who  stood  thetfe  a great  while  with  Green- 
vil  in  her  mirul,  looking  down  at  Hilary 
and  the  glittering  fragments  of  some  pic- 
ture. All  grew  dank,  dark,  cold  as  ever 
before.  The  wall-eyed  house  stared  at 
her  through  the  shrubbery  like  a blotched 
and  squalid  face.  Hilary  felt  a hand  rest 
on  his  shoulder. 


AGRICULTURAL  CIIILI. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


THE  favorable  impression  of  Chili 
which  I had  received  in  descending 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  was 
augmented  when  I reached  the  village, 
or  perhaps  I should  say  town,  of  Santa 
Rosa  de  los  Andes.  This  was  my  first 
experience  of  a Chilian  hotel.  As  we 
rode  up  through  clouds  of  dust  the  exte- 
rior of  the  one-story  “adobe”  buildings 
of  the  Hotel  del  Comercio  did  not  seem 
inviting.  Inside,  however,  I found  a se- 
ries of  court-yards,  or  “patios,”  avenues 
of  trellised  vines,  aviaries,  canalized  wa- 
tercourses, and  other  pleasant  features.  I 
hired  a room  in  the  first  “ patio,”  with  an 
outlook  upon  the  flowering  shrubs,  the 
fountain,  and  the  wonderful  imitation 
marble  statues  which  stood  around  it. 
Who  would  have  expected  to  find  speci- 
mens of  Greek  sculpture — of  the  period  of 
decadence,  it  is  true — at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes  ? 

Dusty  as  I was,  and  having  been  wholly 
deprived  of  the  use  of  soap  and  water  dur- 
ing my  six  days'  journey  across  the  moun- 
tains, the  old  prejudices  of  the  dweller  in 


towns  asserted  themselves,  and  I asked 
the  landlady,  in  an  off-hand  and  half- 
apologetic  tone,  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a bath.  “Como  no  ?”  she  replied, 
with  the  usual  Chilian  formula  of  ready 
affirmation,  and  added:  “Would  you  like 
aswimmingbatli  ?”  “Isthereaswimming 
bath  in  the  hotel  ?”  I asked.  “ Como  no  t 
The  wTater  is  not  crystalline,  but  it  is 
clean  and  fresh,  and  brought  from  the 
Aconcagua  River  by  an  4 acequia.’  ” “ Bu- 
eno, vamos  a rer,”  said  I,  and  we  went  to 
see.  And  behold  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
was  a tank  some  fifteen  feet  square,  with 
wrater  running  through  it,  and  overhead, 
as  a protection  against  the  sun,  vines 
laden  with  pendent  bunches  of  grapes, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a ceiling  to  the  bath. 
This  was  delightful,  and  I bathed  with 
joy.  Nowr  after  a bath  a man  needs  re- 
freshment of  some  kind.  “Como  not ” 
wTas  the  invariable  reply ; and  I was  shown 
into  a bar-room,  where  I found  a greater 
variety  of  deleterious  drinks  than  you 
wyould  meet  with  in  similar  establish- 
ments in  Europe  or  the  United  States, 
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and  built  of  sun-dried  or  “ adobe”  bricks, 
with  grayish-red-tiled  roofs,  the  walls  be- 
ing stuccoed,  and  colored  rose,  yellow, 
blue,  and  other  shades.  The  long  straight 
streets  are  deep  in  dust;  an  “ acequia,”  or 
open  channel  of  water,  flows  down  the 
middle  or  the  side,  and  serves  for  drain- 
age, and  even  for  domestic  purposes,  while 
outside  the  town  it  forms  part  of  a series 
of  irrigating  canals;  the  sidewalks  alone 
are  paved  with  round  pebbles.  The  shops 
are  general  stores  for  the  sale  of  imported 
manufactured  goods,  Parisian  perfumery, 
and  “notions”;  provision  stores;  “despa- 
chos”  for  the  sale  of  watermelons,  vege- 
tables, aguardiente,  pisco,  anisado,  chicha, 
and  other  drinks;  butchers’  shops  of  un- 
inviting looks ; saddlery  and  leather  work- 
shops; “cigarrerias,”  at  the  doors  of 
which  you  see  the  employes  sitting  on 
stools  and  utilizing  their  leisure  in  roll- 
ing cigarettes  in  the  thin  fibrous  leaf  that 
envelops  the  corn-cob;  these  hand -made 
“cigarrillos  de  hoja”  are  a specialty  of 
Chili,  where  paper  cigarettes  are  very  lit- 
tle used.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
plaza,  with  the  middle  carefully  railed 
off  and  provided  with  gates,  which  are 
closed  at  night,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
flowers  and  plants  from  marauders,  petty 
thieving  being  a weakness  of  theChilenos. 
The  plaza  is  well  supplied  with  benches, 
and  around  it  are  the  public  buildings, 
the  town-hall  and  the  church,  the  latter 
a wooden  structure  in  the  Doric  style,  the 
mock  columns  painted  white  to  imitate 
marble,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  paint- 
ed chocolate-color.  This  wooden  church 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  a sign 
of  poverty,  any  more  than  the  one-story 
buildings  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud; 
these  materials  are  selected  because  they 
are  light  and  elastic  and  resist  earth- 
quakes, whereas  stone  or  brick  would  fall 
and  crush  the  inmates  to  death ; for  Chili, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  still  subject  to 
volcanic  commotions,  and  counts  a con- 
siderable number  of  active  craters.  Final- 
ly, we  must  mention  a fine  alameda  and 
broad  exterior  boulevards, lined  with  splen- 
did trees,  under  which  you  see  the  peasant 
people  in  the  morning  breakfasting  before 
returning  to  their  farms — the  husband  in 
the  saddle;  the  wife,  in  a gay  shrimp-color- 
ed dress,  riding  en  croupe.  In  the  morn- 
ing these  boulevards  are  quite  animated. 
Horsemen  wearing  enormous  hats,  pro- 
digious spurs,  and  bright-colored  “pon- 
chos” ride  to  and  fro,  while  wagons  of 


primitive  build  and  groaning  wheels, 
drawn  by  two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen, 
bring  in  square  bundles  of  chopped  and 
compressed  alfalfa,  a sort  of  lucern,  the 
culture  and  export  of  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  province  of 
Aconcagua,  being  centred  chiefly  in  the 
towns  of  Curimon,  San  Felipe,  and  Los 
Andes.  The  great  market  for  this  fodder 
is  the  nitrate  desert  and  mineral  zone  of 
Chili,  between  latitude  18°  and  27°,  where 
there  is  no  vegetation,  and  where,  every 
green  sprig  has  to  be  imported.  In  the 
evening  the  town  becomes  relatively  live- 
ly. Shops  are  revealed  by  brilliant  gas- 
lights when  night  closes  in ; dark  forms 
of  women  swathed  in  black  shawls  glide 
along  the  streets;  there  is  a subdued  hum 
of  conversation,  and  in  the  distance  the 
intermittent  bass  drum  of  some  ambu- 
lant circus  from  the  sister  republic  of  the 
United  States. 

Los  Andes  is  at  present  the  terminus 
of  the  branch  line  of  the  Chilian  state  rail- 
ways which  starts  from  Llaillai,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  line, 
and  will  ultimately  join  the  great  trans- 
alpine railway  to  Mendoza  and  the  Ar- 
gentine. The  ride  through  the  Aconcagua 
Valley  is  rich  in  fine  scenery.  The  grand 
outlines  of  the  Andes  always  form  the 
background.  In  the  middle  distance  are 
the  vast  alfalfa  fields,  marked  off  with 
rows  of  graceful  poplars  and  weeping- 
willows,  and  traversed  by  symmetrical 
irrigation  canals  derived  from  the  Acon- 
cagua, whose  milky  torrent  rolls  capri- 
ciously over  a broad,  dazzlingly  white 
hed  of  stones  and  pebbles.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
vineyards,  orchards,  quick  hedges  of  gi- 
gantic growth,  and  gardens  brilliant  with 
the  floral  charm  of  climbing  roses,  jas- 
mine, and  wistaria.  In  the  midst  of  this 
rich  vegetation,  due  to  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  irrigation,  which  renders  the  farm- 
er independent  of  rainfall  or  drought, 
the  towns  are  dotted  here  and  there,  red- 
dish-gray  patches  of  fluted  tile  roofs  in  a 
bouquet  of  swaying  poplars. 

Chili,  which  on  the  map  appears  to  be 
2000  miles  long  and  two  inches  broad,  ex- 
tends from  latitude  17°  47'  southward  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  measures  more  than  2500 
miles  in  length,  while  the  breadth  of  the 
territory  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific  va- 
ries from  100  to  180  miles,  thus  giving  a to- 
tal area  of  more  than  300,000  square  miles. 
On  the  east  are  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
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and  who  does  next  moment 


paraiso  is  an  English  town,  and  who  does  next  moment  in  stately  Spanish  ; the 
not  remember  that,  commercially  speak-  swarms  of  little  boys  and  girls,  happy 
ing,  Chili  has  for  years  been  more  or  less  families  of  ten  or  fifteen  young  people, 
an  English  province.  At  Linmche  we  all  correctly  dressed,  well-behaved,  and 
are  to  get  out,  our  object  being  to  visit  radiant  with  health  and  felicity— present 
the  vineyards  known  as  *’  Lo  Urmeneta/'  a picture  of  singular  animation,  and  an 
situated  in  a charming  valley  hemmed  in  aspect  of  complete  civilization,  which  the 
with  brown  hills,  about  twenty  miles  from  European  traveller  contemplates  at  first 
Valparaiso.  As  the  Westinghou.se  brake  sight  with  unpardonable  but  none  the 
grips  the  wheels,  and  the  train  slows  into  less  real  astonishment.  At  this  little 


town  of  Limache,  which  has 
only  0500  inhabitants.  I found 
myself  in  telephonic  commit* 
nication  with  Santiago  and 
the  most  coquettish  hats  that  Paris  invent-  Valparaiso,  ami  I staid  in  a very  coin- 
ed—a year  ago.  Outside  the  station  a fortable  and  well  kept  hotel,  with  vast 
score  of  boys  and  girls  on  horseback  in-  gardens,  orchards,  a park,  a river  swim* 
sped  the  new  arrivals;  for  in  Limache,  as  tiling  bath,  lawn-tennis  ground,  and  other 
in  all  Chilian  towns,  whether  they  be  sum-  conveniences,  all  at  the  free  disposal  of 
nter  resorts  or  not,  one  of  the  great  distrac-  visitors.  However,  my  visit  to  Linmche 
tions  is  to  ride  or  walk  down  to  the  sta*  had  not  so  much  a social  as  a practical 
tion  to  see  the  trains  come  in.  The  vari-  object.  Let  ns  get  to  the  point,  which  is 
ety  of  types  is  great.  The  olive  skinned  the  Urmeneta  Vineyard  and  wine  culture 
creole;  the  flaxen  haired  Anglo  Saxon;  in  Chili. 

the  black-eyed  Chilian  maidens, with  oval  In  order  to  reach  this  vineyard  we 
faces  and  full  puffy  checks;  the  him*  hired  a carnage  and  a team  of  three 
eyed  English  girls,  wlio  chatter  at  one  horses;  but  we  strayed  by  the  way  side, 
moment  in  the  familiar  tongue,  and  the  and  first  of  all  paid  a visit  to  Don  Joa- 
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quin  and  his  brother,  who  have  a small 
vineyard  of  some  40,000  plants,  and  a lo- 
cal reputation  as  expert  makers  of  “chi- 
cha.” This  is  an  excellent  and  whole- 
some drink,  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Californian  and  other  wine-growers.  In 
Chili  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  national 
beverage,  the  great  popular  provoker  of 
merriment,  and  the  source  of  all  that  is 
truly  original  in  that  variation  of  the 
Spanish  “ jota”  known  in  Chili  as  “la 
cueca.”  After  drinking  a certain  amount 
of  “chicha,”  the  Chilians  must  dance  the 
“cueca.1’  This  drink  is  cooked  wine.  The 
operation  of  making  it  is  as  follows:  the 
grapes,  having  been  gathered  and  brought 
in,  are  passed  through  a sieve  or  net  of 
quarter -inch  cord,  with  three  - quarter- 
inch  openings,  forming  a tray  some  three 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  ten  inches 
deep.  This  process  removes  the  berries 
from  the  sprigs.  The  tray  being  placed 
over  a hopper,  and  the  hopper  over  a press 
composed  of  two  fluted  cylinders  of  Amer- 
ican oak,  the  berries  pass  between  the  roll- 
ers, and  juice,  skins,  pips,  and  all  fall  into 
a vat, whence  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off 
with  all  speed.  The  sediment  may  be  put 
into  a second  press,  and  more  liquid  ob- 
tained, only  this  second  brewing  will  give 
a darker  liquid.  The  final  sediment  is 
used  for  distilling  alcohol,  or  aguardiente. 
The  liquid  juice  is  immediately  put  into  a 
copper  or  porcelain  boiler,  which  should 
be  shallow  and  open  to  the  air.  Under 
this  boiler  a fire  should  be  lighted,  and 
the  liquid  boiled  gently,  the  foam  being 
carefully  skimmed  off  as  it  rises.  When 
the  whole  is  cooked,  a little  vinewood  ash 
is  thrown  in  to  clarify  it,  and  the  liquid 
is  drawn  off  by  a faucet,  and  strained 
through  a fine  cloth  filter.  The  time  of 
cooking  was  fixed  by  Don  Joaquin  at  four 
hours  for  forty  gallons  of  juice,  and  the 
loss  by  evaporation  at  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  liquid,  boiled  and  strained, 
is  poured  into  a vat  and  left  to  ferment; 
and  while  there  still  remains  a little  fer- 
mentation the  “chicha”  is  again  strained 
through  a cloth,  and  bottled  with  good 
corks,  tied  down  with  string  or  wire.  If 
stone  bottles  are  used,  the  “cliicha”  will 
remain  good  for  a year  or  two,  after 
which  it  loses  its  peculiar  foaming  and 
sparkling  quality,  and  becomes  mere  or- 
dinary white  wine;  whereas  good  “chi- 
cha,” carefully  put  up  in  glass  bottles, 
retains  its  qualities  for  four  and  five 
years,  and  compares  favorably  with  most 


of  the  champagne  in  the  market  nowa- 
days. In  making  “chicha,”  skill  and  ex- 
perience tell  in  the  boiling,  and  in  choos- 
ing the  exact  moment  for  bottling  the 
still  fermenting  liquid.  As  regards  the 
kind  of  grapes  to  be  preferred,  the  Chili- 
ans use  the  black  San  Francisco  or  Old 
Mission  grapes, white  Italian  grapes,  pink 
Spanish  grapes,  and  white  French  Chas- 
selas.  As  the  great  question  in  making 
“chicha”  is  quantity  of  juice,  and  not 
quality,  the  trailed  vines  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, because  the  yield  of  grapes  is 
more  abundant  and  the  berry  ripens  more 
quickly ; while  for  making  wine  the 
dwarfed  vines  are  best,  because  the  quali- 
ty of  the  grape  is  finer.  I tried  “chicha” 
at  every  opportunity  while  travelling  in 
Chili,  and  as  I found  it  a harmless,  whole- 
some, and  excellent  drink,  I venture  to 
call  attention  to  it. 

Wine-growing,  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  in  modern 
Chili,  has  been  practised  there  on  scien- 
tific principles  only  during  the  second 
half  of  this  century.  The  vine  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Spanish  con- 
quistadores.  The  white  Muscatel  grapes 
grown  at  Huasco,  which  date  from  the 
old  Spanish  times,  are  still  famous,  and 
fetch  high  prices  for  table  use,  both  green 
and  dried;  but  all  through  the  country  a 
sort  of  Spanish  or  creole  grape  is  grown, 
and  used  to  make  “mosto”  and  “.cha- 
coli,”  which  is  simply  grape  juice  for 
immediate  consumption  ; and  “pisco,” 
which  is  an  excellent  grape  alcohol  when 
well  made.  The  introduction  of  French 
vines  and  French  methods  of  culture  and 
manufacture  dates,  as  far  as  I can  discov- 
er, from  about  1850,  when  the  Ocliagavia 
Vineyard,  in  the  province  of  Santiago, 
was  planted  with  French  Burgundy 
plants.  A short  time  afterward  the  To- 
toral  Vineyard,  in  the  Itata  Valley,  near 
Tome,  in  the  province  of  Concepcion, was 
planted  with  Bordeaux  vines.  The  Suber- 
caseaux  Bordeaux  Vineyard  dates  from 
about  1857,  and  the  Urmeneta  from  1862. 
Other  notable  vineyards  are  Panquehue 
(Errazuriz),  La  Trinidad  (Waddington), 
and  Macul  (Cousino).  But  now  the  quan- 
tity of  land  being  devoted  to  wine  culture 
is  increasing  daily,  and  from  Huasco,  the 
extreme  northern  point,  down  to  Val- 
divia, in  the  south,  you  find  vineyards, 
for  the  most  part  well  planted  and  well 
kept,  the  plants  being  Bordeaux  or  Bur- 
gundy. The  wine,  however,  is  different 
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exceptional  one  from  many  points  of  view,  natural  guardians  and  watchmen  of  the 
you  might  expect  to  find  the  farm  labor-  hacienda. 

ers  treated  with  the  same  care  as  the  cat*  After  visiting  several  vineyards  and 
tie.  But  no.  They  receive  the  usual  six-  farms  iu  the  central  provinces,  I started 
ty-five  paper  cents  a day.  with  food  and  down  southward  by  the  express  train 
lodging  gratis.  The  lodging  consists  of  running  from  Santiago  to  Talcahuano, 
rooms  in  an  adobe  building,  with  a beaten  halting  en  route  as  I thought  fit.  and  con* 
earth  floor,  or  a cane  hut  plastered  over  tinning  by  the  same  train  another  day. 
with  mud;  while  the  food  is  composed  of  This  southern  express,  composed  of  loco- 
a daily  ration  of  two  pounds  of  bread  in  motive  and  cars  of  the  best  American 
the  morning,  and  at  mid  day  an  unlim-  models,  runs  583  kilometres  in  twelve 
ited  quantity  of  beans  cooked  in  grease,  hours,  with  eighteen  stoppages  and  sev- 
That  is  all;  the  laborer  receives  neither  enteen  crossings,  for  the  track  is  single, 
tea  nor  coffee,  much  less  beer  or  wine.  The  time  is  reckoned  at  an  average  of 
The  laborers  who  work  permanently  on  sixty  kilometres  an  hour,  and  on  some 
the  farm  all  the  year  round,  instead  of  stretches  even  seventy.  This  train  ar- 
being  lodged  in  barracks,  have  a cottage  rives  generally  to  the  minute,  and  in  ev- 
and  a bit  of  land,  which  they  are  allowed  ery  respect  can  be.  compared  favorably 
to  cultivate  for  their  own  profit;  hut.  in  with  European  expresses.  The  journey 
return  for  this  privilege  they  have  to  work  from  Santiago  toward  the  south  affords 
at  the  rate  of  fifty-live  cents  a day,  or  an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the 
furnish  a substitute.  The  laborers  of  this  culture  of  the  great  central  valley  and  its 
class  are  called  inquilinos/’  and  are  con-  geological  formation,  each  section  being 
sidered  to  be  the  stand  bv  of  every  farm,  a drained  lake,  the  bed  of  which  is  being 
because  their  services  can  always  becdunt-  continually  enriched  by  the  alluvial  de- 
ed on  from  year's  end  to  years  end.  posit  of  the  mountain  torrents,  Such 
Their  cottages  and  plots  are  invariably  torrents,  which  the  railway  crosses  on  im 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  an  estate,  at  portant  bridges,  arc  the  Mai po,  Cachapoal, 
intervals  one  from  the  other,  so  that,  to-  Tinguiririea.  Term,  Maule,  and  Stable, 
gether  with  their  families,  they  form  the  whose  waters  fertilise  the  land  and  turn 
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the  mills.  In  the  central  section  of  Chili 
all  agriculture  depends  upon  irrigation; 
where  there  is  no  water  and  no  “regado- 
ree”  the  land  is  barren,  and  produces  no- 
thing but  thorn  and  scrub;  and  as  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  little  Niles  of 
the  country  contain  is  limited,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  increasing  the  extent  of 
cultivable  land,  except,  perhaps,  by  the 
very  costly  process  of  Artesian  wells. 
Hence  as  you  pass  through  the  central 
valley,  generally  so  rich  and  luxuriant  in 
vegetation,  you  reach  from  time  to  time 
vast  expanses  of  sandy  waste.  From 
Bulnes,  for  example,  to  San  Rosendo,  for 
a distance  of  some  forty  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  there  is  nothing  but 
acres  and  acres  of  arid  virgin  land,  dotted 
with  brush,  between  which  the  sandy  par- 
ticles drift  and  shift  at  the  mercy  of  the 
breeze.  There  are  no  dews  here,  no  rain 
except  during  the  winter  months,  and 
no  means  of  catching  whatever  moisture 
there  may  be  in  the  atmosphere.  Again, 
where  irrigation  is  possible,  the  land 
varies  in  quality  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  valley.  In  the  Palmilla  Valley, 
in  the  province  of  Colchagua,  there  is  a 
depth  of  some  twenty  feet  of  the  finest 
black  soil,  while  a little  further  south,  in 
the  province  of  Linares,  there  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  of  soil,  and  in  the  region 
of  Traiguen  there  is  often  scarcely  a foot. 
The  rivers  from  which  the  irrigating  ca- 
nals are  derived  also  vary  in  quality. 
Some  of  them,  especially  the  Maipo,  the 
richest  in  organic  matter,  roll  a torrent  of 
thick  brown  muddy  water,  which  covers 
the  land  with  several  centimetres  of  fer- 
tilizing matter  in  the  course  of  each  sea- 
son’s irrigation;  while  other  rivers,  like 
the  Bio-Bio,  have  almost  crystalline  water, 
and  carry  in  solution  scarcely  anything 
but  volcanic  sand.  The  finest  land  in 
Chili  is  situated  between  the  Aconcagua 
and  the  Maule  rivers. 

In  all  these  parts  the  irrigation  system 
is  excellent,  the  water  abundant  and  rich 
in  alluvion,  and  the  vegetation  most  lux- 
uriant and  varied,  comprising  cereals, 
alfalfa,  vines,  fruit,  garden  produce,  and 
timber,  especially  poplar.  The  line  pass- 
es through  the  centre  of  the  valleys,  touch- 
ing the  principal  towns,  and  the  scenery 
is  always  interesting  and  often  enchant- 
ing. On  one  side  you  see  the  grand  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes,  on  the  other  the  lower 
peaks  of  the  coast  range,  and  between  :*he 
two  chains  a level  or  undulating  valley 


dotted  with  farms  and  blocked  out  into 
squares  by  lines  of  waving  poplar -trees. 
Where  the  estates  run  up  the  hill  sides 
the  slopes  will  be  covered  with  grain 
crops  wherever  the  plough  can  pass; 
vines  also  are  planted  on  favorable  ex- 
posures. The  dividing  lines  between 
the  haciendas  are  generally  marked  not 
by  posts  and  wires,  but  by  a ditch  some 
six  feet  wide  and  deep,  which  you  see 
running  straight  up  a mountain  - side 
and  across  the  plain.  Here  you  see  the 
various  operations  of  agriculture  being 
performed,  often  with  primitive  methods. 
Though  machines  are  largely  used,  thresh- 
ing with  horses  is  still  common,  and  teams 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  animals  are 
driven  round  and  round  to  tread  out  the 
grain.  This  system  is  employed  not  on 
account  of  perverse  resistance  to  progress, 
but  because  1101*868  are  abundant,  and  be- 
cause the  finely  broken  straw  produced 
by  this  method  of  threshing  has  a consid- 
erable value  in  the  market  for  fodder,  and 
for  mixing  with  mud  to  make  adobe 
bricks.  At  the  harvest  season  you  see 
long  theories  of  ox  carts,  the  sides  latticed 
with  green  branches,  carrying  this  finely 
broken  straw  to  the  towns.  The  end  of 
the  threshing  season  is  the  signal  for 
grand  rural  fetes,  when  floods  of  “ cliiclia  ” 
provoke  interminable  “cuecas.”  Anoth- 
er pretext  for  intemperance  and  jollifica- 
tion is  the  “rodeo,”  or  round  up,  when 
the  cattle  in  the  plain  and  mountain  pas- 
tures are  driven  into  corrals  and  branded. 
Then  the  “vaquero,”  or  cow-boy,  with  his 
sheepskin  leggings,  his  big  spurs,  and  his 
inseparable  cigarette,  ties  up  his  head  in  a 
silk  handkerchief,  pulls  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  performs  wonderful  feats  of 
horsemanship  in  rugged  and  pathless 
places.  Another  operation  which  inter- 
ests the  traveller  is  that  of  irrigation. 
Each  farmer  or  “liacendado”  is  a sub- 
scriber to  or  a shareholder  in  an  irriga- 
tion canal,  constructed  generally  at  very 
considerable  expense,  and  regulated  by 
carefully  elaborated  laws.  A canal  is  di- 
vided into  so  many  “ regadores,”  a “re- 
gador”  being  an  outlet  through  which 
nominally  thirty-five  litres  of  water  can 
pass  per  second,  this  quantity  being  sup- 
posed to  be  enough  to  keep  one  man  em- 
ployed. Each  farmer  subscribes  to  a num- 
ber of  “regadores,”  which  he  can  have 
united  or  distributed  to  suit  his  conven- 
ience, the  changing  and  fixing  of  the 
sluices  being  at  the  cost  of  the  company. 
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A*  the  imm  1 lurries  along1  there  is  nl 
^something  of  interest  to  observe:  in 
the  distance.  the  crater  •pf-sbme  extinct 
voioioie, -wili.i  tin:  sore  glistening;  ou'-;<G 
flanks : ill  the  Jforiip'rtiuiyrf,- .ft  flight  #1  pwre; 
whito  imds  of  the  stork  family  t- 

fi$h  amongst broad  iiv± 
er-beii;  in  the  fiei&A  tlife  •pic‘Uxrr^j^o^>:t:- 
.eoru  will  .solid  \k heels.  Ami  not  n single 
nai!  lV>  the  whole  sfniehntN  p>?awuvW; 
with  their  huge  Inits,  brn^hf  eoibi^ii  y p*w- 

eilibsr,n  attjd-.  WiigU  sahdufe  of  rawhide 

Uieetl  wit 1 1 fjmhgs  The  rail way stations 
rich  in  local  colme 

Still  further  soufh  ijhd  nnd  things  be- 
gin to  look  morn  primitive  a*  we  cnmr 
tbe  territory  on  I y recently  oouquev*  *} 
from  the  A ra uoan^ an  I j| d ian  s.  As  far  &s 
CoTi^poiap  tlie  low1^ ibbt  wbliave  parsed., 
a re  rfipiUjy  are  jKanea- 

gun,  Bepifb,  Stixi  Ferbaiidov  Tato,  ptil- 
litViv  at  £opie  cfefab'oe/'frpm  wiiiptV^  away 
up  in  t lie'  yho.iiiitaiii^t  larw  tbfc  famous  hot 
•sulphur  springs  and  naiitral  vapor  hath*; 
in  the  ibuik*  of  the  ClnWau  volcano, 
much  frerjuenleil  iti  the  snmrner  months, 
mvd  ;^ektioe(l  • id . t ; when  once 

ihe  no ) w ;a y tenders  them , easi I y accessi- 
ble- Even  its  it  is,  the  tery  elemeiuajnr 
hotel  of  the  Bonos  civ  Chilian  is  crowded, 
from  Decemhor  to  April;  but  tine  as  the 
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scenery  is,  and  wonderful  the  physical  peregrinations,  instead  of  going  on  to 
phenomena  to  be  seen,  I would  not  rec-  Concepcion,  we  change  trains  at  San 
onunend  tourists  to  go  there  merely  on  a Ro&ertdo,  and  follow  the  line  which  runs 
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pleasure  trip.  For  sucli  a purpose  the 
baths  of  Gaucjtienes,  in  the  coast  Cordille- 
ra, are  preferable,  and  more  easily  acces- 
sible. But  to  continue  our  agricultural 


to  Los  Angeles,  Angol,  arid  Traiguen, 
which  is  for  the  present  the  southern  ter* 
minus  of  the  Chilian  railways,  although 
now  a line  is  being  built  through  the 
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provinces  of  Malleco,  Cautin,  and  Val- 
divia, down  to  Osorno,  where  the  great 
timber  region  is  situated.  The  train  is 
not  quite  so  luxurious  as  the  southern  ex- 
press which  we  have  just  left.  In  this 
region  there  are  no  saloon-cars,  and  the 
third-class  cars,  in  view  of  rough  usage, 
are  provided  with  sheet -iron  windows. 
Unfortunately  these  cars  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  train,  and  the  first-class  car 
behind  them,  so  that  the  passengers  in  the 
latter  receive  from  the  former  a perpetual 
blast  of  the  most  pungent  odors,  in  which 
garlic  and  onions  predominate.  Onion 
pies  and  watermelons  seem  to  be  staple 
articles  of  food  here,  and  the  whole  rail- 
way station  as  well  as  the  train  smells  of 
them. 

From  San  Rosendo  to  Santa  Fe  the 
country  is  dry  and  uninteresting.  Then 
comes  fine  river  and  hill  scenery  as  we 
approach  the  great  wheat-growing  region 
around  the  historic  town  of  Angol,  one  of 
the  seven  Araucanian  cities  which  the 
conquistador  Pedro  de  Valdivia  founded 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  he  explored 
and  subdued  the  whole  of  Chili  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Valdivia,  which  perpetuates 
his  name.  But  the  indomitable  Indians 
revolted,  captured  the  seven  cities  simul- 
taneously on  Christmas  Eve,  1553,  killed 
Valdivia  near  Arauco,  and  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  country  until  within  a few 
years  ago.  The  country  about  these  parts 
is  still  spoken  of  as  the  “frontier,”  and 
civil  administration  has  taken  the  place 
of  military  authority  within  the  past 
three  years  only.  Civilization  is  there- 
fore only  just  making  its  manifestations 
obvious.  The  present  city  of  Angol  is 
beginning  to  progress;  it  has  6000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  a considerable  grain  centre, 
but  otherwise  it  calls  for  no  special  no- 
tice. In  the  environs  of  Angol  the  Arau- 
canian Indians  still  abound,  and  people 
the  landscape  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner.  These  haughty  and  warlike 
tribes,  which  formerly  occupied  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  Andes,  from  Chiloe 
up  to  Copiapo,  are  now  entirely  subdued, 
and  only  about  50,000  of  them  remain  in 
a state  of  semi -independence  and  with 
their  primitive  habits,  though  recognizing 
the  Chilian  republic,  under  whose  protec- 
torate they  exist.  These  Indians  live  in 
some  of  the  inner  valleys  of  the  Andes, 
and  scattered  through  the  country  south 
of  the  river  Bio -Bio,  especially  in  the 
provinces  of  Malleco,  Imperial,  and  Cau- 


tin, where  they  have  their  cane  or  brush 
huts,  weave  tissues,  work  on  the  farms, 
and  get  drunk  as  soon  as  they  have  earned 
a few  cents.  Like  the  redskin,  the  pure 
Araucanian  is  destined  to  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth ; but,  unlike  the  red- 
skin, he  will  leave  behind  him  a hardy 
though  hybrid  race,  which  will  owe  to 
him  its  best  qualities.  I mean  the  Chilian 
“ peones,”  or  laboring  classes,  which  have 
a very  large  admixture  of  Indian  blood, 
so  large,  indeed,  that  a good-looking  Chil- 
ian peasant  woman  can  often  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  an  Indian  woman  ex- 
cept by  her  costume.  The  Araucanian 
Indians  that  I saw  were  fine-looking  and 
well  built,  dignified  and  carefully  dressed, 
and  apparently  industrious.  Some  of  the 
silver  ornaments  that  they  wear  are  very 
artistic.  Their  manners,  too,  are  inde- 
pendent and  indicative  of  self-respect. 

From  Angol  to  Traiguen  we  pass 
through  the  wheat  district,  composed  of 
low  undulating  hills  and  small  plains,  all 
yellow  with  stubble  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  Traiguen  is  a fair  specimen  of  a 
squatters’  town.  According  to  the  usual 
Spanish  custom,  it  is  laid  out  in  “cuadras,” 
with  rectangular  streets,  absolutely  un- 
paved except  the  sidewalks,  where  the 
earth  is  held  up  by  lengths  of  timber 
beams  along  the  gutter.  The  houses  are 
cane  huts,  adobe  cabins,  or  wooden  sheds, 
with  fluted  tile  roofs.  The  hotels,  of 
which  there  are  two,  each  with  a bar-room 
and  billiard  tables,  are  likewise  wooden 
sheds,  built  around  an  enclosed  patch  of 
dust  and  detritus.  The  barracks  are  wood- 
en sheds  also.  Nevertheless  Traiguen  is  a 
growing  town ; it  has  scarcely  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  but  it  boasts  four  local 
newspapers,  a number  of  general  stores, 
depots  of  agricultural  machinery,  flour- 
mills, vast  wheat  warehouses,  and  in- 
numerable cheap  restaurants  and  grog- 
shops for  the  country  people  and  the 
Indians.  Traiguen  is  the  centre  of  the 
wheat  and  timber  trade  of  Chili,  and  also 
of  the  government  colonization  system. 
All  the  wheat,  timber,  and  other  merchan- 
dise from  the  departments  of  Imperial 
and  Temuco  is  brought  to  Traiguen  in 
bullock  carts  to  the  railway,  which  car- 
ries it  to  the  interior,  or  to  the  port  of 
Talcaliuano.  On  the  hills  and  high  ta- 
ble-lands around  Traiguen  you  see  for 
miles  and  miles  nothing  but  wheat,  and 
for  miles  and  miles  the  eye  can  follow  the 
red  dusty  roads  that  wind  like  ribbons 
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over  the  slopes  leading  to  the  various  col- 
onies and  to  the  towns  of  Victoria  and 
Temuco.  From  time  to  time  a liei*d  of 
kine  passes,  driven  along  by  half  a dozen 
men  and  boys  on  horseback,  armed  with 
long  lassos  and  a rich  vituperative  vocab- 
ulary. Then  you  will  meet  a train  of  fifty 
or  a hundred  ox  carts  laden  with  bags  of 
wheat.  Then  a queer  ram  shackle  car- 
riage will  emerge  from  a cloud  of  dust 
and  reveal  five  wretched  horses  harnessed 
abreast,  the  two  outside  ones  simply  at- 
tached by  a rope,  and  awaiting  their  turn 
to  do  serious  pulling  between  the  shafts, 
mere  galloping  at  the  side  being  consid- 
ered rest  and  not  work. 

The  question  of  colonization  is  of  the 
utmost  gravity.  In  December,  1889,  the 
official  statistics  showed  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Chili  to  be  some  three  millions. 
When  all  its  productive  territory  is  in- 
habited, it  has  been  calculated  Chili  will 
sustain  a population  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  million  people.  Whether  this  es- 
timate be  exactor  not,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  room  for  immigration,  and  that  the  im- 
mense resources  of  the  country  are  still 
only  partially  developed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  think 
that  gold  grows  on  the  trees  in  Chili,  and 
that  people  have  only  to  go  there  in  order 
to  pick  as  much  as  they  want.  The  de- 
velopment of  a country  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain economic  law’s.  Chili  doubtless 
needs  immigrants,  but  the  plain  truth  is 
that  she  has  no  inducements  to  offer  them. 
I will  even  go  further  and  say  that  the 
actual  system  of  assisted  immigration 
patronized  by  the  Chilian  government  is 
a delusion  and  a snare. 

The  documents  circulated  in  Europe  by 
Chilian  emigration  agents  are  full  of  mis- 
representations of  the  most  culpable  kind. 
One  of  these  pamphlets,  for  instance, 
which  I now  have  before  me,  states  the 
Chilian  dollar  to  be  equivalent  to  four 
shillings,  whereas  it  is  only  equal  to  two 
shillings.  It  speaks  of  gold  and  silver 
coins  as  the  current  money,  wrhereas  such 
coins  are  not  to  be  had,  the  only  current 
money  being  nickel  and  notes.  The  farm 
laborer’s  wages  are  stated  to  be  £7  to  £10 
sterling  a month,  whereas  the  average 
throughout  the  country  cannot  be  put 
safely  at  more  than  50  or  GO  Chilian  cents 
a day,  or,  in  other  words,  30  to  32  shil- 
lings a month,  with  the  food  and  lodging 
described  on  a previous  page.  Engine- 
drivers  are  stated  to  earn  10  to  16  shil- 


lings a day.  The  payment  of  drivers  on 
the  state  railways  is  as  follows:  Express 
trains,  $6;  first-class  passenger  drivers, 
$5  50;  first-class  freight,  $5  25;  second- 
class  freight,  $4  80;  third-class  freight, 
$4  20,  in  Chilian  paper.  The  pamphlet 
again  exaggerates  and  fails  to  state  that 
the  labor  market  is  overstocked  with 
drivers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  of  all 
kinds,  who,  after  having  been  lured  out  by 
the  fallacious  statements  of  interested  emi- 
gration agents,  have  been  glad  to  get  work 
as  waiters,  porters,  or  anything  in  order 
not  to  starve.  The  same  pamphlet  affirms 
that  the  wages  of  navvies  are  from  £6  to 
£8  sterling  a month.  The  wages  actually 
paid  to  navvies  by  the  state  railways  are 
$1  to  $1  20  a day  in  Santiago,  and  80  cents, 
Chilian  currency,  a day  in  the  country, 
together  with  the  usual  rations  of  bread 
and  beans.  We  need  not  enter  further 
into  details.  In  the  way  of  wages  Chili 
has  nothing  to  offer,  and  as  regards  farm 
laborers  and  navvies,  she  has  her  own 
“peones,”  who,  like  their  namesakes,  the 
pawns  at  chess,  do  a great  deal  of  work 
and  get  neither  credit  nor  reward.  No 
European  laborers  can  compete  with  the 
native  half-Indian  Chilian  “peones,”  who 
live  on  bread,  beans,  and  W’ater,  and  sleep 
on  the  bare  ground,  deriving  no  other 
comfort  or  privilege  than  that  of  getting, 
drunk  on  Sunday,  keeping  up  the  dream 
on  Monday,  recovering  their  senses  on 
Tuesday,  and  resuming  wrork  on  Wednes- 
day. Such  is  the  ordinary  routine.  As 
for  artisans  and  skilled  workmen,  let  them 
beware  of  going  out  to  Chili,  unless  they 
have  a written  contract  before  they  start; 
and  let  both  skilled  and  unskilled  reflect 
that  Chili  is  a Spanish  country,  and  that 
the  first  thing  they  have  to  do  on  arriving 
is  to  learn  a new  language,  otherwise 
success  is  impossible.  As  for  actual  colo- 
nization, the  prospects,  as  far  as  my  in- 
quiries showed,  are  poor,  and  unless  the 
immigrant  has  at  least  a thousand  dol- 
lars capital,  he  would  do  better  not  to  risk 
the  attempt.  Even  if  he  has  a little  cap- 
ital he  will  meet  with  many  disappoint- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  the  land  to  be 
distributed  on  certain  conditions  amongst 
colonists  is  in  Araucania,  especially  in 
the  country  around  Angol  and  Traiguen, 
where  there  is  a very  thin  coat  of  black 
soil  on  a bed  of  clay.  This  soil,  after  four 
successive  crops,  would  be  absolutely  ex- 
hausted, and  need  artificial  fertilization, 
and  the  only  economical  way  of  culti- 
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in  the  general  stores  the  strangest  medley 
of  toilet  soap,  patent  medicines,  agricul- 
tural machinery 


PORT  AND  TOWX  OF  TALCAH0AXO. 


vats ; they  also 
curl  their  mus- 
taches, ajid  put  brilli&ntine  on  their  hair, 
but  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  imper- 
tinent sublimity  of  the  monocle . 

Concepcion,  like  most  Chilian  towns,  is 
overrun  with  electricity;  it  has  hundreds 
of  telephones,  both  urban  and  provincial, 
and  an  electric-light  company  which  sup- 
plies one  of  the  hotels  and  a number  of 
shops.  The  tramway  system  is  consider- 
able, and  the  conductors,  as  has  been  the 
custom  throughout  Chili  since  the  Peru- 
vian war  took  all  the  men  away  from  the 
towns,  are  young  ladies  with  jaunty  straw 
hats  and  neat  white  aprons.  The  local 
press  is  represented  by  two  journals.  La 
Liber  tad  Cat  otic  a and  El  Sur , the  latter 
having  a fair  circulation  in  the  country. 
The  public  buildings,  besides  those  a 1 ready 
noticed,  are  a large  new  theatre,  a practi- 
cal Esctiela  de  Agrieultura,  and  a large 
Post-office  in  construction.  There  is  also 
a handsome  club  house,  worthy  of  notice 
and  well  appointed.  In  the  daytime  Con- 
cepcion presents  the  aspect  of  an  ordina- 
ry Bouth-Arnerieau  town,  with  straight 
streets  lined  with  white  telegraph  poles 
carrying  a multiplicity  of  wires.  Much 
business  is  done  there  in  corn,  wool,  and 
general  imports,  which  latter  business 


canned  meat,  cheap 
bronzes,  gaudy  gas  fittings,  chrorno  por- 
traits of  Bismarck,  the  Czar,  and  the 
Pope,  side  by  side  with  ideal  German 
heads  of  sugar-plum  women— m fact,  all 
the  trumpery  and  tawdry  bibelots  aud 
counterfeits  in  which  contemporary  Teu- 
tonic industry  excels. 

In  all  the  old  Spanish  colonies  the  capi- 
tals are  situated  inland,  white  the  ports 
are  comparatively  small  and  unpleasant 
places.  Examples  are  Lima  and  Callao, 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Concepcion  and 
Tatcahuano.  The  reason  of  this  separa- 
tion of  the  seaport  and  the  business  capi- 
tal is  to  be  found  in  the  fear  of  pirates  and 
privateers,  who  in  the  old  days  might  land, 
sack  and  burn  the-  port,  and  escape  with 
their  booty  with  ease;  whereas  to  march 
inland  and  attack  a town  in  the  interior 
of  the  co  tin  try  was  a more  serious  and  dan- 
gerous business.  Thus  Concepcion  is  dis 
taut  from  the.  sea  twenty  minutes  by  rail. 
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and  is  a fine  and  growing  town;  while 
Talcahuano,  the  port,  is  a picturesque,  old- 
fashioned  colonial  place  with  one -story 
board  houses,  a few  grain  bodegas , quays, 
and  a mole,  and,  overlooking  the  bay,  a 
hospitable  and  pleasant  club,  whose  mem- 
bers require  champagne  cocktails  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  situation  of 
the  little  town  at  the  head  of  Concepcion 
Bay  is  very  charming,  and  the  bay  itself 
is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
with  the  exception  only  of  San  Francisco. 
At  Talcahuano  a breakwater,  quays,  and 
a dock  are  now  being  constructed  by  a 
French  company  at  a cost  of  13,000,000 
francs.  The  dock  will  measure  175  metres 
long,  37  metres  broad,  and  25  metres  deep. 
The  works  were  begun  a year  ago,  and 
will  require  about  three  years  more  for 
their  completion.  Talcahuano  will  be  the 
terminus  and  port  of  the  transandine  rail- 
way from  Buenos  Ayres  vid  the  Antuco 
Pass  and  Yumbel,  and  is  likely  to  become 
a more  important  as  it  is  already  a safer 
and  better  port  than  Valparaiso. 

The  exports  from  the  bay  of  Concep- 
cion, with  its  three  ports  of  Talcahuano, 
Tome,  and  Penco,  will  give  an  idea  of  its 
interest.  The  chief  item  is  wheat,  of  which 
1,500,000  hectolitres  were  shipped  in  1889, 
mostly  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  to  Peru. 
Wool  is  sent  from  here,  the  coarse  kind 
to  the  United  States,  the  fine  bales  to 
Germany.  Other  articles  exported  are 
barley,  oats,  linseed,  honey,  beeswax,  and 
maqui , which  is  a sort  of  bilberry,  used  in 
France  to  give  color  to  pale  wines.  From 
Tome  great  quantities  of  Chilian  wines 
are  shipped  for  consumption  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  some  little  to  Europe. 
The  steamers  of  five  regular  European 
lines  touch  at  Talcahuano,  bringing  gen- 
eral cargo  and  agricultural  machinery, 
partly  English  and  partly  American,  in 
about  equal  proportions. 

We  noticed  above  the  Escuela  Practica 
de  Agricultura  at  Concepcion.  Similar 
establishments  are  found  at  Santiago, 
Talca,  San  Fernando,  Elqui,  and  Salaman- 
ca; but  the  most  important  are  those  of 
Santiago  and  Concepcion,  which  receive 
from  the  state  annual  subventions  of 
$40,000  and  $23,000,  respectively.  Attach- 
ed to  these  two  last-mentioned  schools  are 
agronomic  stations  for  the  analysis  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  irrigation  waters  of  the 
different  agricultural  regions  of  the  re- 
public. It  is  proposed  this  year  to  devote 
some  $200,000  Chilian  currency  to  the  im- 


provement of  these  schools  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones,  together  with  a 
school  of  pisciculture.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  this  prudent  attention  to  the  cause 
of  scientific  agriculture  on  the  part  of  a 
country  which  still  possesses  thousands 
of  acres  of  virgin  land  and  primitive  for- 
ests. In  the  neighboring  Argentine  Re- 
public much  attention  is  also  given  to 
these  matters.  Young  Argentines  go  to 
study  in  the  agricultural  schools  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  graduates  from 
these  schools  are  much  demanded,  both 
as  professors  and  as  managers  of  estates 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  Still, 
in  connection  with  agriculture,  we  must 
mention  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Agri- 
cultura in  Santiago,  which  receives  an 
annual  state  subvention  of  $20,000  Chil- 
ian, for  prizes  in  agricultural  shows,  con- 
servation of  the  Quinta  Normal,  cultiva- 
tion of  trees,  vines,  etc.,  and  for  keeping 
up  a small  zoological  garden.  In  the 
Quinta  Normal  there  is  an  Instituto  Agri- 
cola, with  professors  of  rural  economy, 
arboriculture,  viticulture  and  vinification, 
agricultural  chemistry,  rural  legislation, 
and  a veterinary  school  with  the  neces- 
sary professors.  The  pupils  of  the  Insti- 
tute) Agricola  obtain  the  diploma  of  agri- 
cultural engineers  and  agronomos,  or  sim- 
ply certificates. 

The  Sociedad  de  Agricultura  publishes 
a bulletin  of  useful  and  practical  infor- 
mation, keeps  a register  of  trade-marks, 
and  has  recently  opened  a stud-book  for 
the  registration  of  thorough  bred  horses 
and  cattle. 

Agricultural  Chili  is  a pleasant  and  in- 
teresting country  to  visit.  The  scenery, 
suggesting  memories  alternately  of  Cali- 
fornia, Switzerland,  and  northern  Italy, 
is  both  grand  and  charming.  Nothing 
can  be  seen  more  majestic  and  impressive 
than  the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes,  with 
the  volcanic  peaks  white  with  snow, 
while  occasionally  toward  the  south  some 
small  crater  shoots  up  volumes  of  smoke 
and  lava,  as  Villa  Rica  did  about  the  time 
that  I was  at  Traiguen.  Nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  the  scenery  along 
the  Rio  Bio-Bio,  whose  sinuous  banks  the 
railway  follows  between  San  Rosendo 
and  Concepcion.  In  parts  this  river,  the 
longest  and  broadest  in  the  republic,  hav- 
ing a course  of  222  miles,  reminds  one  of 
the  Loire,  except  that  it  flows  continuous- 
ly between  sloping  and  often  wooded 
hills.  Like  the  Loire,  it  is  full  of  shift- 
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Chili.  All  this  I say  not  in  dispraise  of 
the  Chilian  “ peones.”  On  the  contrary, 
I am  convinced  that  they  are  fine  fellows 
in  their  way  and  splendid  workers,  espe- 
cially by  the  piece.  No  Europeans  can 
surpass  them  in  strength  and  endurance. 
Above  all,  no  Europeans  could  exist  in 
the  same  conditions  of  alimentation  and 
habitation.  In  Chili  the  “peones”  live 
literally  like  pigs,  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  towns,  regardless  of  hygiene 
or  even  the  most  ordinary  sanitary  pre- 
cautions. The  consequence  is  that  infant 
mortality  is  great;  the  babies  die  like 
flies,  and  those  who  survive  are  only  the 
strongest  and  the  fittest.  This  rural  and 
urban  working  population  is  ignorant, 
though  not  unintelligent;  the  “peones” 
can  rarely  read  or  write,  but  they  have 
a natural  talent  for  imitation,  and  when 
once  they  have  been  shown  how  to  do 
a thing  they  will  go  on  doing  it ; thus 
they  learn  in  a few  lessons  to  manage  ag- 
ricultural machinery,  and  when  they 
have  once  learned  they  do  not  forget. 
As  for  morality,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  have  but  little.  They  are  not  afraid 
of  death  themselves,  and  have  not  much 
respect  for  the  life  of  others,  and  both 
men  and  women  alike  appear  to  have  in- 
herited a fair  dose  of  superstition  and 
many  queer  beliefs  from  their  Indian  an- 


cestors, together  with  a number  of  silly 
remedies.  The  women  when  they  have 
a headache  paste  rounds  of  paper  on  their 
temples  or  the  pip  of  a watermelon.  If 
they  feel  anything  the  matter  with  their 
eyes  they  will  plaster  their  cheeks  over 
with  leaves.  Indeed,  you  rarely  see  a 
woman  who  has  not  something  stuck  on 
her  face.  All  these  defects,  all  these  su- 
perstitions, and  all  this  neglect  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  President  Balmaceda 
hopes  to  eradicate  by  education,  and 
therefore,  we  see,  not  without  surprise, 
in  rustic  townships  like  Traiguen,  fine 
school-houses  being  built,  at  a cost  of 
§90,000,  before  there  is  yet  a single  brick 
house  within  the  district.  This  policy  of 
building  schools  and  promoting  educa- 
tion is  being  actively  carried  on  through- 
out Chili.  Wherever  you  go  you  see  a 
fine  new  school  being  built,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it  an  equally  fine 
new  prison,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
cells  of  the  latter  will  be  filled  sooner 
than  the  class-rooms  of  the  former. 
However,  the  education  of  the  masses  has 
been  one  of  the  great  cards  of  modern  re- 
publicanism in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  therefore  not  astonishing 
to  find  imitative  Chili  following  in  the 
wake,  perhaps  a little  hastily  and  a little 
blindly. 


NIGHTS  AT  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


IN  Sherwood  Forest  Robin  Hood  roam- 
ed with  his  merry  men,  and  with  it 
has  been  associated  the  names  of  the  pious 
and  imperious  Henry,  Charles  the  mar- 
tyr, Nell  G wynne,  Lord  Byron,  and  in- 
deed many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Doubtless  in  Robin  Hood’s 
days  one  could  roam  almost  from  one  end 
of  Nottinghamshire  to  the  other  “under 
the  green- wood  tree.”  But  things  have 
changed.  Visiting  England  some  years 
ago,  I saw  steam  - ploughs  rattling  over 
and  tearing  up  the  very  heart  of  this  his- 
torical old  forest,  and  heard  the  click  and 
rumble  of  reapers  to  right  and  left  and 
everywhere  ; and  the  owner  of  Newstead 
Abbey,  who  took  me  out  to  see  his  ploughs 
at  work,  talked  of  drainage  and  fertiliza- 
tion, ploughing,  planting,  and  reaping,  on 


this  classic,  almost  sacred  soil,  with  all 
the  coolness  and  composure  that  might 
characterize  the  simplest  old  farmer  who 
owns  any  one  of  the  vast  wheat  fields  of 
Dakota.  The  mud  of  the  ancient  and 
poetic  estate  of  Newstead  Abbey  stuck  to 
our  boots  just  the  same  as  it  might  in 
Illinois  or  Oregon.  And  the  rain  fell 
upon  us  here  the  same  as  there,  and  drove 
us  to  the  shelter  of  a red  brick  farm-house 
hard  by.  This  farm-house  and  barn  are 
built  on  an  elevation,  and  while  I stood 
in  the  door  of  the  stables,  and  saw  a great 
flock  of  green-headed  ducks  waddle  down 
to  a little  pond,  and  waited  for  the  rain  to 
cease,  I looked  out  on  the  forest,  or  rather 
the  site  of  the  overthrown  forest,  and  saw 
only  fields — fields  of  green  and  yellow 
grain— as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  An- 
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cient.  Sherwood  Forest,  too  well  known  dignitaries  of  the  world.  Were  I going 
to  the  world  to  need  a word  of  history  to  Europe  a stranger,  I would  hot  ask  to 
here,  is  no  more.  be  presented  at  court;  I would  not  care 

Newstead,  or  Neiv  Stede  (new  place),  as  particularly  to  be  the  Hon  of  the  Lon* 
its  pious  founder  named  it,  is  to  all  lovers  don  clubs  or  the  favorite  for  the  hour 
of  books  the  very  heart  and  core  of  Sher-  in  France  ; I would  exchange  all  these 
wood  Forest  now,  and  ever  has  been  privileges,  could  they  by  any  chance  be 
since  the  publication  of  4’  Childe  Harold.7*  mine,  for  a week  or  so  at  Newstead  Abbey 


MONKS  LAVING  01  T CrBOLXDS. 


Right  here  arc  woods,  indeed  as  you  when  all  nature  is  in  full  feather,  and 
look  out  from  the  abbey  in  any  direction,  the  accomplished  host  ami  hostess  have 
your  eye  meets  only  forest  and  lake.  gathered  their  friends  about  them— cler- 

The  mossy  old  abbey  which  Washing*  gy  men,  travellers,  wits  and  philosophers, 
ton  Irving  so  lovingly  and  perfectly  de-  painters  and  poets.  The  monks  who 
scribed  is  now  a privao  residence.  And  built  the  old  abbey  have  passed  away, 
yet  in  certain  seasons  it  is  the  most  popu-  the  sad  and  sorrowing  poet  has  ended  his 
lous  and  joyous  place  possible.  For  here  pilgrimage,  and  these  now  reign  instead; 
are  then  gathered  many  of  the  wits  and  and  what  a poem  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Webb* 
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have  made,  nf  the  place : Colonel  Wvhl 


hittW..  - MieirgrariiiileVeuea.  Aue.tsog  Bouts  wain 
who  bought  thy  .estate  ijC is  irv  -buried  in  their  dust.  and  the  faithful 
said  \s« ‘h»rh  spoilt foury  thajr  a MnliHlh;  •}*«&'  has  a h>»ib  leu  time*  m> 

dollars  in  resl-u-iivv  tboobboy and  y routed  5.  bier  than  ttat  f»t"  the*  poet,  lumscif.  I by* 
One  - ji.nut  but;  -fee!  that  .it  is  sort  »>f  ii-v*.  it  v<u*  'ip..  .yisemg  m jj§§rai  Uv..i 
special  -prQwtfjjj^fe;  ibe'CbiuJe 

successor  Mils  wealthy  (:om’|*^s11*'11  '*1  i>r-  Bv  Wtyi  rutiwle  i*  4w?ki«»g  ''. : . Cf,'y':'.c 

LtViijii'st'iiiw  A!Vh*j|  <’;urv Vi.  sb*  N- ■, Abl-y  i>  of  iinperish- 

Vrnvlc  or  r^UwWUorr  •lifter'  the  generous  ahhr  sfniin,  «nt?  to  pe-opln 

li?}U  his  rhrtuitff  ^ev  what,  pill  belts  #th  it  h«tfes  if  il 

jSiew«tmd  Abb*-v  front  ti.e  *>ast  side  pre-  might  siuud.  hn • ■i-i-r  On  tile  uortbwcsi 
septs  not  tiiH  or  si  ruin,  corner  of  tire  is  liowr  a 

Indeed.  it  is  tt.iiWl  with  the  shouts  of  fwipyarered  -.t'i,  ivy  although  attached 
ifierry.  ** they  buMl  train  their  h*  the  ftblnyv  yog  cab  sw«  where  grape 

'iisiihoi-rjfiiom t.l'iw '' Auid  t^WistiTi-,  prttfttihJj from  Crwmweil'a 
jitid  tfp  vrfele  cutmose,.  h»»v*«  eaten  itihi  the  Kauitsinne. 

’’It  whirti!  be  itlfe  of  eMurse  to  ntteJiipi 
niir  Ciulv  se^pi.  • **  ihyteylptir.itW'f  the  vast  interior  o/Ncyr 

Nearly  «i«!  of  Oh*  hjicieiit  ta&tySg  's^i'tl'  Xiifystf^iSg  to  tuafee  .rueotion 
life  pefiOfel  .froiirf'ihfi  dabbtyr,  'Chtire  'is . iestlheitv  : Tby  newly  recoveml  p<>rf.r!i(t't»-f 

not  .-vet.  i!iv  -riVvvrivru  i « -. t" r now.  Vest.  .laird  Byron  is  tti?.  mojo  ii.u.c »■>.•,:»•. hr  oi 
the  gj ■■'‘.'iV!.-  v:n-d  and  the  graves  .nr*  byre  This  i.<  a ■ .beautiful  'a  ater  acinic  unit  was 
suit,  Nif  iH<‘  gKitrestohes  tire  "g»v?te,  *ud  given  by  his  hiriJsJitp  i<i-a  eojlyge  {njend 
the  lawn,  ieVtfl,  soft,  giiil  s’flpooih  fe  a.-eat'-  at  Freon  this  pieA«irW:  ji,«y^j>K 

pet.- co vo)-?  a{J.  Y»-t  there  is  eniie  itot  On-  t<v  tm*  tU§t  yiti  wn  road  somr-thiiigiCif  Jlpy 
ktjvfwu  grave  here,  iitni  f'ui<*  gi^veSlotu*.,  '•'■;cha*?k,$&r.  ih-s  leiidtr.  thw  pOitiy*., ptteiiy 
Whal  a sermon  ! The  dead  Ifooife  /ire  love  ofhgfife  and  <o{o>r,  aiid  alltbaLmark4 
forgotten.  Their  tombs  are  dtiWij,  fuid  vd  tiltc  h»tnrf*  of  the  inuutortal  poel,  T)ic 
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I observed  that  in  the  original  copy  of  the 
“ Pilgrimage  ” he  wrote  “Childe  Byron,” 
instead  of  “Childe  Harold”;  and  it  was 
clearly  evident  to  me  that  this  greatest 
poem  of  our  language  was  not  at  first,  in- 
tended for  publication,  Bui  i n many  parts 
of  the  interior  you  are  reminded  of  some 
great  national  museum  as  you  pass  down 
the  corridors  or  up  the  great  stairways. 
The  immense  hall  is  a perfect  “zoo'1  of 


curious  will  note  that  the  right  foot  is 
partly  concealed.  When  Mrs.  Webb 
heard  of  this  New  Picture,  as  it  is  called, 
$1  though  older  of  course  than  the  other, 
she  determined  to  have  it  at  any  cost,  and 
set  about  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  On 
the  same  wall  with  this,  and  that  oil-paint- 
ing of  the  poet  so  well  known  to  the  world, 
hangs  the  most  perfect  picture  extant  of 
Dr,  Livingstone.  It  was  here,  with  his  old 


TWK  MAJOR  OAK,  SHERWOOD  rOKEST- 


friend  and  companion,  Colonel  Webb, 
within  the  walls  of  Newstead,  and  out 
there  in  the  shadows  of  Sherwood  For- 
est, that  Dr.  Livingstone  wrote  his  books. 

The  most  interesting  relics,  of  course, 
are  objects  relating  to  Lord  Byron— bis 
will  (a  sorry  scrawl  in  every  sense),  bits 
of  unpublished  poems,  unpublished  let- 
ters— all  sacredly  guarded  by  Mrs.  Webb; 
In  looking  over  the  papers  of  the  poet 


stuffed  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  and  indeed 
all  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  Africa, 
which  Colonel  Webb  killed  and  brought 
home  when  be  quitted  the  company  of 
Dr.  Livingstone, 

The  oak  which  Lord  Byron  planted, 
and  which  was  saved  by  Colonel  Wild- 
man,  who  transplanted  it  to  higher 
ground,  is  ah  interesting  feature  of  the 
present  Sherwood  Forest. 
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of  any  being  to  bridge  over  the  awful 
darkness  that  lies  at  the  end  of  all 
earthly  journeys,  and  I determined  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  take  up 
my  abode  if  possible  in  Lord  Byron's 
apartments.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
had  recently  left  the  abbey,  and  as  we 
sat  at  dinner  Mrs.  Webb  told  a comic 
little  incident  connected  with  the 
Princess’s  visit  to  the  haunted  tower. 
The  three  rooms  are  readied  by  as- 
cending a narrow  spiral  stairway 
that  winds  a giddy  course  around  a 
gloomy  column.  These  rooms  have 
no  other  egress  or  ingress,  and  two 
maids  happened  to  be  in  them  when 
the  Princess— at  the  head  of  her  party, 
parasol  in  hand,  and  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  a ghost —unheralded, 
hastily  entered.  Passing  through  the 
dressing-room,  and  then  the  spacious 
bedroom,  furnished  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  appointments  used  by  the 
poet,  she  passed  on  to  the  page’s  room, 
and  here  she  poked  her  parasol  into  a 
deep,  dark,  curtained  alcove,  saying  to 
the  party  pressing  after  her,  “But  I 
want  to  see  the  ghost.  ” Horrors ! the 
point  of  her  parasol  struck  a solid 
body  ; there  was  a screech  and  a 
scream,  and  the  Princess  fell  back 
into  the  arms  of  the  “ coming  King,'1 
while  a pretty  rosy  maid  fell  forward 
on  her  knees  before  the  Princess,  pit- 
eously begging  her  pardon. 

“ And,  do  you  know,  I too  want  to 
see  the  ghost  of  Newstead/' 

I said  this  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness that  a man  in  black,  with  a 
clerical  air,  put  up  his  glass,  aud 
looked  at  me  with  great  emphasis, 

1 But  you  would  not  like  to  sleep  there 
in  the  haunted  room  VJ  protested  a dozen 
voices,  curiously. 

“I  should  like  nothing  better.0 
“Then  you  shall  he  moved  in  there  at 
once.  It  is  the  prettiest  and  pleasantest 
part  of  the  abbey,  else  Lord  Byron  would 
not  have  spent  so  many  years  in  it.  But 
you  must  sleep  there  also;  for  [ promise 
you  that  the  only  ghosts  you  will  ever  see 
much  of  at  New  stead  will  be  those  you  see  in  your 
and  clois  sleep,1'  laughed  the  good-natured  lady. 
■inoii.s  and  When  the  ladies  left  us  at  our  walnuts 
IT  over  the  and  wine,  so  much  was  said  on  the  sub- 
inmates,"  ject  that  I Felt  pretty  certain  that  others 
ion  to  this  there  had  an  equally  deep  interest  with 
myself  in  the  ghost.  The  apartment  was 
the  power  made  ready  for  my  reception  the  next 
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day,  and  l was  to  spend  that  night  in  the  futile  attempt  to  WWUe  a poem  on  the 
very  bed  of.  lin'd  Byron,  waiting  for  the  talvie  used  by  the  io6{dred  nphletMatt,  j 
Block  Friar  of  No  wstoad  A bbhv  The  threw  down  my  pen,  and  walked.  to  Ole. 
nioei  with  tba  cletieef  looV  le»i  ma  »side  dt^Wy- window  ar  the  west,  ov&jrl  poking 
by  tlie  at.ee.ye  Atier  dm  her.;.  and  hotddog  the  late.  If  was  ilia  hyveijfe*|  vij^ht  |y*a- 
hW  |l«s«s  over  hU  uose.  talked  /bi' wp  iiWe.  The  moon  ley  trn:  the  watir  like 
Kmg. ;i«d  earuestl jr  ikbuij t g’luwii,  from  the  4J  ver . Boon  1 und  resawd  hasulyp  htisw 
AY'jieh  of  Emlor  down  .&.»■;;&£;  »p~  out  pthev 

ptmtious  which  spiriUtaiifli/s  claim  to  l>o  by  Urn  bedside  .as  I lay  down.  I diyt  not 
fatuil.br.  with.  .He  cmifwywkl.  himself  to  darn  to  blow  it  out.  ft  takes  a great  deal 
be  * firm  'believer  In  ghosts,  and  shaking  of  courage  to  admit  this  ugly  truth.  The 
•my  band  cordially  , said  'he  would  await  great,  heave,  rich,  and  lettered  curtains 
results'  with  breathless  interest.  of  yellow  sij'k  wave  like  tinder,  au<l  it  was 

A little  before  midnight  I bade  ghpdi  a dktigT/oU^  fllih^  to  bav-^  the  candle 
night  to  the  few  reihahufig  id  £U»  draw-  burning,  particularly  after  dinner.  But 
ing-  room,  and  falLbvifel  thb  Jl0*?4«t*d.  -H  did  »bt  seeta  to  we  no  dangeippUtt  just 
footman,  with  his  twflt  -jg^wh  igaaittl^S,  ,Ujp  then  6s  to  blow  it  out;  m,  I thitik,  1 fell 
and  arotuid  am?  oli  and  through  the  asleep,  " , 

sounding  balls  of  tlwvld  abh^j  aud  -uf  .fhuklebly  I heard,  rather  fgltp  pje 
last  climbed  the  curk*wrew  stall*,  and  door  slowly  open.  I hx*b«d  straight 
stood  m the  hauutfd  rooms.  ahead  a*  I lay  thm\  but  did  not  mdye. 

The  bed,  with  ite  |hAde«  eomuyts  and  A-  ,fl^tiw«ii.httd  frcpn  the  other  doojrj-few  t 
gorgeous  yellow  cwtaitn  that  arelHendly v;-I  e»>Uld  pel  we  it  J felt  it  stop  -h  the 
falling  :'t»  piaees  front ' wits'  rimdy  to  £»blA  : Tj*en  T felt -it  advancing  tapon mi? 
rcceit»t%'  The  man  phiccddh*  candles  w|i»w  I l»y.  I dblihctiy  heard  the  xdi.nk 
ou  the  table  tititl  withdrew.  I w&shfbmt  uf  two;  cmulIesrtidW  Then  I felt;  ft* rath- 
in  tlm  haunted  rhainbev  at  the.  Imur  'of  er  fchiii  iwy  fight  was  beiii;k':kl<>wiy 
midnight  l mt  down  «t  the  bble,  the  jjnd  certainly.'  wUtulrwwti. • • f.  ■captiously. 
y'tfrfc ' -'tat##  • itsed ':by  the  poet,  noted  the  turned  my  head,  and  w«tj  th  tune  fa 
data,  events  of  the  day,  and  then  this  she  the  patient  hii^  lbeti 

item,  Which  1 quote  fmui  mj  notebook:  waiting  all  the  tiniw  ohbhV-  M^fifigaway 
‘‘flight  headaclife:,  alitile  nervous  , tion’t  the  lighted  caudle.  OltphdW  akhahikd  f 
think  I inn  afraid,  hut  doubt  if  1 can  wasi  ' V - ' vv  V 

altmin  divn-t  jiko  this  at  all.  hut  I am  tit  Whet*  ;I opened 

for  if  ; shall  see  siunethiugr  ftdt  thit;  Black  *or  rather  next  noon,  what  a Vision  of 
Friar,  but  Lon!  Byrovt<v ■•>;••  '■  beauty!  Swan  h»s  tho  }«k«f  cattle  <»»  the 

After  soioe  other  iyi.tlf.iig,  nuies  and  a hills  beyotul,  and  sunlight  ^iiid  love,  peace 
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One  night,  after  I had  become  not  only 
accustomed  but  really  attached  to  the 
haunted  rooms,  I dreamed — let  me  call  it 
a dream — that  I was  in  another  land — a 
land  that  I could  not  name.  I was  in 
great  terror,  and  anxious  to  escape  from 
the  shore.  I stole  down  narrow  streets 
and  sought  the  water-side,  when  it  seem- 
ed that  some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoul- 
der. 44  Come  with  me,”  he  said ; i4 1 have 
a boat  here.”  Then  it  seemed  we  descend- 
ed to  the  water,  stepped  into  a shallow 
boat,  shaped  not  unlike  a sea-shell,  and 
without  another  word  or  sign  moved 
swiftly  away,  and  out  of  the  great  bay  to 
the  open  sea.  The  poet,  with  his  cloak 
about  him,  stood  looking  straight  out  on 


the  gray  open  ocean  and  the  low  gather- 
ing clouds  before  us,  but  never  once  bent 
his  eyes  to  mine.  Faster  and  faster  we 
flew,  into  the  open  sea,  the  clouds,  and 
storms,  till  I could  see  nothing  at  all  of 
the  noble  figure  before  me,  hear  nothing 
but  the  roar  of  the  storm  about  us.  And 
that  is  all  I can  recall  of  my  dream;  for 
dream  it  was,  I reckon,  a meaningless 
dream.  At  all  events,  that  is  all  I ever 
saw  or  dreamed,  and  just  exactly  what  I 
saw  or  dreamed,  in  Lord  Byron's  haunted 
rooms  at  Newstead  Abbey.  Yet  I must 
admit  that  the  dream  made  too  strong  an 
impression  for  me  to  recount'it  to  the  cu- 
rious at  the  time,  and  I made  no  mention 
of  it  until  years  after. 


AN  AUTUMN  SONG. 

BY  NINA  F.  LAYARD. 

ALL  the  summers  worn  and  old; 

The  sun  has  ceased  a-wooing  it. 
Trees  are  dropping  blood  and  gold— 
Blood  for  murder  of  the  right, 

And  gold  to  hide  it  out  o’  sight; 

But  for  all  they  are  so  bold 
I think  they'll  fail  of  doing  it 
Till  the  careful  sun  is  cold. 

Till  the"  watching  stars  for  dread 
Go  out,  and  cease  to  lighten  it, 

Cruel  earth  drinks  up  the  red, 

Wrung  by  lust  of  greedy  gain 
From  the  broken  sweater’s  pain, 

From  the  dying  and  the  dead, 

Till  never  moon  may  whiten  it 
With  her  silver  pity  shed. 

Ye  who  tread  a golden  way 
With  hearts  of  others  paving  it, 

Hark!  the  autumn  voices  say: 

44 The  yellow  leaves  lie  ankle-deep, 

But  through  them  still  the  crimson  peep, 
Ruddy  drops  to  stain  the  day. 

No  after  rain  drops,  laving  it, 

Wash  the  purple  from  the  clay.” 
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AN  INFELICITOUS  QUESTION.— Pm wti  by  Gkorok  m?  Maurirh. 

-tonmr  \ h*p#  by  to  have  tbl*  room  fllletf  with  nothing  but  the  niout  perfectly  beautiful  things.. 

Snm^iMKDEi)  Gi'aiui'Kan:  “And  whet  arc  you  going  to  do  with  thm,  tbeur 
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IT  is  remarkable  that  what  is  called  the 
practical  sense  of  Christendom  virtu- 
ally rejects  the  Christian  ideals  as  imprac- 
ticable. Its  highest  ideal  is  obedience  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  its  instinct,  therefore, 
should  represent  the  religious  man  as  the 
perfection  of  vigorous  manhood.  The 
more  manly,  the  finer  the  bloom  of  health, 
the  sounder  the  body  for  the  sound  and 
purified  mind,  the  truer  and  more  satisfac- 
tory the  type,  the  more  symmetrically  re- 
vealed the  Christian  man.  This  is  the 
simple  and  natural  ideal  among  living 
men  of  unthwarted  and  normal  Christian 
excellence. 

But  so  little  is  this  the  fact  that  the  old- 
est traditions  of  Christian  art  depict  the 
founder  of  Christianity  Himself  not  as  a 
blooming  man,  not  as  a figure  of  the  in- 
ward and  outward  health  that  proceeds 
inevitably  from  complete  and  absolute 
conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  but  as 
a wan  and  wasted  personality  plainly 
worsted  by  the  world.  This  conception 
extends  to  the  constant  and  organized 
control  of  the  Church,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  Christendom  regards  the  min- 
isters of  its  religion  either  as  official  per- 
sonages or  as  excluded  from  actual  know- 
ledge of  life ; not  masters  of  the  arena,  but 
professionally  unfit  to  cope  with  the  world. 

It  may,  indeed, be  said  that  the  traditions 
of  Christian  art  show  a misapprehension 
of  the  essential  character  of  the  Christian 
faith.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  these  traditions  do  not 
misrepresent  the  general  conception  of 
Christianity  which  is  professed  by  those 
who  practically  reject  its  ideals.  Here 
goes  Solomon  Gunnybags  to  Christian 
worship  on  Sunday  morning.  He  4 4 abash- 
iates  ” himself  in  his  pew,  and  his  confes- 
sion that  he  is  a miserable  sinner  is  so 
sonorous  and  impressive  that  the  hear- 
er sighs  sympathetically  with  Solomon’s 
consciousness  of  the  enormous  burden  of 
wrong-doing  that  he  carries. 

Now  what  is  Solomon  doing  in  his  pew  ? 
He  is  solemnly  professing  confidence  in 
and  reverence  for  certain  principles  of  faith 
and  conduct,  not  only  as  lofty  in  them- 
selves, but  as  absolutely  essential  to  his 
soul’s  salvation.  Then,  unless  the  whole 
universe  is  a farce,  and  religion  and  the 
soul  impostures,  they  are  the  most  practi- 
cal and  practicable  of  all  possible  princi- 
Vot,.  LXXXI.-No.  485.— 73 


pies,  because  otherwise  the  soul’s  salvation 
could  not  be  made  by  beneficent  Omnipo- 
tence dependent  upon  fidelity  to  them. 
But  if  some  attendant  spirit  should  say  to 
Solomon  Gunnybags,  as  he  walks  home 
with  the  happy  consciousness  of  duty 
done,  “Solomon,  the  golden  rule  and  the 
Christian  religion  forbid  you  to  ‘unload’ 
upon  David  the  stock  that  you  believe  to 
be  very  shaky,”  he  would  unquestionably 
feel,  if  he  did  not  say:  “Stuff!  Every 
man  for  himself.  Of  course  Christianity 
is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  doesn't  mean 
that.”  Gunnybags  does  not  expressly  re- 
pudiate Christian  principle  as  unpracti- 
cal ; he  only  believes  it  to  be  so. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  love.  The  Christian  millen- 
nium is  peace.  But  it  is  Christendom 
that  maintains  the  vast  standing  armies; 
and  when  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress meets  in  London  this  summer,  and 
proposes  disarmament,  the  good-natured 
reply  of  Christendom  is,  “Well  — yes — 
perhaps  — some  time,”  with  a smile  of 
amused  incredulity,  as  when  a child  seri- 
ously asks  for  the  moon.  Yet  this  is 
Christendom,  and  the  Christian  princi- 
ples are  entirely  familiar,  and  every  Sun- 
day and  saint’s  day  in  all  the  Christian 
churches  we  protest  that  the  practice  of 
them  is  essential  to  our  soul’s  salvation. 
Then  we  wipe  our  eyes,  and  smile  kindly 
upon  any  one  who  really  insists  that  we 
should  offer  the  other  cheek,  and  forgive 
seventy  times  seven.  Oh  no,  we  say ; that 
is  an  eccentric  view.  No  man  in  this 
world — that  is,  in  Christendom — can  af- 
ford to  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon. 
If  we  don’t  look  out  for  number  one,  who 
will  take  charge  of  that  precious  numeral  t 

So  it  is  that  on  some  bright  July  day, 
looking  in  imaginatively  upon  the  respect- 
able Universal  Peace  Congress  in  the 
H6tel  M6tropole  in  London,  and  hearing 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  offer  a resolu- 
tion for  international  arbitration,  and 
denouncing  the  folly,  the  waste,  the 
woe  and  wickedness  and  wrong  of  war, 
we  hear  also,  not  the  immediate  and  in- 
stinctive assent  of  Christendom,  but  its 
wistful  prayer  and  half-despairing  hope 
that  some  time  Christianity  may  be  found 
to  be  practicable,  and  something  more 
than  a pretty  dream.  Yet  is  there  any- 
thing more  certain  than  that  the  Chris- 
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tendom  which  actually  rejects  the  Chris- 
tian ideals  and  principles  as  impractica- 
ble, denounces  most  savagely  those  who 
practically  illustrate  them,  even  if  they 
theoretically  reject  them? 

The  moral  of  this  little  sermon  is  alto- 
gether Christian,  for  it  is  charity.  Since 
Christendom  is  in  practice  so  universally 
unchristian,  and  holds  its  own  funda- 
mental principles  in  such  practical  con- 
tempt, every  member  of  that  vast  fra- 
ternity should  be  very  modest  in  judging 
others.  Could  there  be  a more  radically 
unchristian  figure  in  human  history  than 
Torquemada?  If  Christianity  be  what  it 
declares  itself  to  be,  the  least  throb  of 
sound  Christian  feeling  in  his  bosom 
would  have  held  his  hand.  The  Inqui- 
sition, the  fierceness  of  sects,  the  religious 
wars,  offensive  wars  of  any  kind,  are  pos- 
sible only  among  Christians  who  hold 
Christianity  to  be  impracticable. 

Yet  when  the  Easy  Chair  saw  a gentle 
lady  going  to  morning  prayers  on  a hap- 
py saint’s  day,  and  heard  through  the 
open  window  the  murmuring  music  of 
the  promise  when  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  marked  during  all 
the  day  and  in  daily  conduct  the  unself- 
ishness, the  sympathy,  the  courtesy,  the 
kindly  care  of  old  and  young,  the  faith- 
ful doing  of  duty,  the  nameless  charm  of 
lofty  character,  the  Christian  ideal  was 
no  longer  the  mirage  of  an  unreached 
and  unattainable  oasis  in  the  desert;  it 
was  already  come  down  to  earth ; it  was 
here,  a little  heaven  below. 


It  is  in  some  still  lingering  literary  es- 
say of  another  day  that  we  catch  glimpses 
of  social  scenes  and  amusements  that  do 
not  otherwise  survive.  The  little  mo- 
mentary glimpse  restores  to  us  the  aspect 
of  that  old  life.  It  touches  the  eye  in 
those  enchanted  lines  as  the  ear  may  be 
reached  by  a long-forgotten  strain  in  the 
phonograph.  Even  no  farther  back  than 
Elia  what  scenes  of  a vanished  London 
rise  upon  the  page ! There  lives  the  chim- 
ney-sweep, and  there  he  will  live  forever. 
There  Jem  White  imprints  a tender  salute 
upon  the  chaste  lips  of  old  Ursula  at  the 
annual  sausage  feast  in  the  pens  of  Bar- 
tholomew. There  Mrs.  Battle,  heeding  the 
rigor  of  the  game,  rules  those  charmed 
evenings  of  whist  in  Great  Russell  Street 
or  elsewhere,  where  Martin  Burrey  held 
such  trumps.  There  also  the  ti’oops  of  the 
shining  ones  whiten  the  eastern  streets  of 


the  metropolis.  It  is  a London  that  you 
cannot  find  now,  except  as  you  turn  the 
page  which  the  modest  writer  touched 
with  immortality. 

Still  earlier,  on  other  pages,  there  are 
similar  glimpses  of  a remoter  London. 
The  actresses,  the  gardens,  the  city  shows, 
the  contests  of  rival  monsters — they  do 
not  survive  in  newspapers.  It  was  an 
epoch— siste,  viator!— when  the  gentle- 
manly reporter  was  not,  or  rather,  as  that 
urbane  colaborer  of  the  Easy  Chair,  the  re- 
porter, would  himself  say,  when  Addison 
and  Steele  brightly  reported  the  doings 
of  the  town.  Are  those  persons  and  inci- 
dents, the  tattle  and  the  costume  of  a van- 
ished hour,  but  flies  caught  in  amber?  Do 
we  care  for  those  chronicles  of  small-beer, 
or  only  for  the  chroniclers  ? Do  we  mind 
the  beauties  and  the  princes,  or  is  it  only 
Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyck,  who  paint- 
ed them,  that  we  heed?  The  charm  is 
undeniable.  We  look  and  go  away,  but 
we  come  again.  Elsewhere,  and  musing 
on  other  things,  we  recall  those  pretty 
pictures.  But  is  it  to  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  at  the  play,  to  Mr.  Cibber, 
to  Mrs.  Oldfield,  or  to  the  furbelowed 
and  periwigged  company  in  the  little 
artificial  paths  lighted  by  the  dingy  little 
lamps  that  we  are  drawn  ? 

For,  again,  is  not  the  individual  more 
fascinating  than  the  crowd?  Is  not  Ra- 
phael’s Julius  II.  or  Leo  a more  interesting 
portrait  than  that  of  the  unnamed  Floren- 
tine citizeu,  although  the  citizen  be  limned 
with  the  same  magic  as  the  Pope  ? The 
two  spells  blend.  There  is,  indeed,  an  in- 
terest in  the  Leo  which  we  cannot  feign 
in  the  account  of  Mr.  Cibber.  But  the 
scene  of  which  Mr.  Cibber  is  a part  has 
the  historical  charm,  and  that  is  the 
charm  which  invests  the  Julius  and  the 
Leo  apart  from  the  painter. 

But,  loitering  in  these  pleasant  essays 
and  pictures,  we  have  dropped  our  text. 
We  must  make  our  way  back — and  down 
— from  these  airy  heights  of  literature 
and  art.  We  were  just  about  sauntering 
into  the  new  Madison  Square  Garden  as 
we  were  swept  into  a visionary  Vauxhall. 
Was  it  on  that  remarkable  Tuesday  sum- 
mer evening  of  this  year  when  the  mer- 
cury marked  100°  Fahrenheit?  However 
that  may  be,  it  was  a summer  garden,  if 
there  can  be  a garden  without  flowers; 
and  why  not  ? When  the  legends  of  the 
New  York  of  sixty  years  ago  allude  to 
Contoit’s  Garden,  on  Broadway  near 
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Chambers  Street,  are  we  to  suppose  green 
terraces  and  parterres  of  roses,  winding 
walks 

“Thridding  the  sombre  boscage  of  the  wood 
Toward  the  morning  star/' 

and  nightingales  plaining  in  “fairy-lands 
forlorn”?  Forbid  it,  Niblo’s! — a later 
garden  on  Broadway,  but  which  finds  no 
mention  in  Mr.  Frank  Howes’s  delightful 
essay  and  collection  upon  the  alluring 
theme  of  gardens. 

Madison  Square  Garden  is  a garden  like 
the  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  or  the  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  or  the  largest  barn  in 
Dutchess  County.  It  is  a huge  enclosed 
space,  with  innumerable  lines  of  electric 
lights  “high  overarched,”  and  rows  of 
boxes  at  one  end  of  the  space,  and  at  the 
other  a stage,  and  on  both  sides  ranges  of 
seats  rising  from  a broad  level  floor  cov- 
ered with  little  tables  and  chairs,  and  in 
the  middle  a platform,  covered  above  with 
a sounding-board,  for  an  orchestra.  It 
is  an  enormous  hall,  not  handsome  nor 
prettily  finished,  but  of  a rather  cheap  and 
thin  aspect. 

If  you  went  in  this  summer  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  you  saw  the  cur- 
tain raised  at  the  stage  end  of  the  hall, 
and  there  was  a ballet  or  a spectacle. 
Apparently  revolving  platoons  of  span- 
gled figures  throwing  out  their  feet  ad- 
vanced and  retreated,  and  the  upper  air 
was  full  of  strange  forms,  vast  winged 
insects  or  birds  of  prey,  and  there  was  the 
sense  of  a great  moving  multitude  of  per- 
sons in  a dazzling  light.  But  ballet  in 
the  sense  of  Fanny  Elssler  or  Taglioni 
there  was  none.  Then  it  was  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  curtain  fell,  and  people  drew  back 
from  the  stage  and  brought  chairs  with 
them,  and  sat  at  the  little  tables  upon  the 
floor,  and  smoked  and  drank  beer  and 
chatted,  while  Edward  Strauss  and  his 
orchestra  of  forty-three  musicians  came 
out  from  a door  at  the  side  of  the  stage, 
and  walked  to  the  other  stage  with  the 
sounding-board  in  the  middle  of  the  hall. 
It  was  the  famous  Vienna  band,  and 
Strauss,  the  leader,  wore  ribbons  of  honor 
on  his  coat,  and  raising  his  baton,  the 
second  part  of  the  entertainment  began. 

Strauss  is  not  a magnetic  nor  a com- 
manding leader,  but  his  orchestra  is  ad- 
mirably trained,  and  he  conducts  it  very 
effectively.  Yet  the  performance  is  al- 
most wholly  ineffective  from  the  confused 
reverberation  of  the  great  hall.  The  con- 


fusion is  augmented  by  the  conversation, 
the  scuffling  of  waiters  carrying  refresh- 
ments, and  other  sounds,  so  that  a neigh- 
bor of  the  Easy  Chair  remarked,  truly, 
“This  is  a mixture  of  music  and  noise.” 
But  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  Strauss 
orchestra  was  lost.  Its  most  exquisite 
quality,  its  fineness,  and  its  delicate  piano 
and  pianissimo,  you  know,  but  you  do  not 
perceive.  You  are  aware  of  the  pathetic 
and  passionate  rhythm  of  the  waltz  time. 
It  beats  and  throbs  and  weaves  its  spell. 
But  it  is  Philomel  heard  through  strident 
noises,  her  strain  wanting  the  sacred  calm 
of  silence  and  the  unechoing  air. 

There  is  a formal  encore  of  applause  as 
every  piece  ends,  and  the  nimble  leader 
promptly  bows  and  responds.  But  it  is 
ten  o’clock,  and  the  programme  ends. 
The  company  leave  the  tables,  take  their 
chairs,  and  move  toward  the  curtain.  It 
rises  upon  more  revolving  platoons  of 
flashing  figures,  and  there  is  another  hour 
of  dazzling,  kaleidoscopic  motion.  This 
summer  these  spangled  saltations  were 
the  flowers  of  Madison  Square  Garden. 
It  was  that  ill-heard  music  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  Vauxhall,  but  the  dan- 
cing figures  were  plainly  another  form  of 
Mr.  Benbows  as  the  bear.  It  was  easy  to 
see  in  the  array  of  boxes,  every  one  of 
which  was  empty,  the  plump-faced  beau- 
ties of  Sir  Peter  and  the  wigged  courtiers 
of  Charles  in  crimson  coats,  gazing  with 
pleasure  at  the  platoons.  Even  Mr.  Pepys 
might  have  been  there  and  delighted. 

But  how  if  some  serious  hand  had  been 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a reproving 
voice  had  whispered:  “Leave  these  triv- 
ial and  unworthy  joys,  and  ascend  now 
to  the  Metropolitan  and  the  trilogy.  Art 
worthy  of  the  Wagnerian  exaltation?” 
Is  it  a sigh,  ab  into,  that  the  curled  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  hears,  and  does  he 
murmur,  “alack-a-day !” 


As  You  Like  It , the  most  delightful  of 
pastorals,  was  played  this  summer  in  Lon- 
don by  the  company  of  Mr.  Daly,  and  the 
performance  was  greatly  praised.  The 
sylvan  charm  of  the  play  is  perennial, 
and  undoubtedly  all  the  parts  were  well 
taken  in  London,  so  that  the  symmetry 
was  not  wanting  which  in  this  play  is  pe- 
culiarly essential  to  the  effect.  This  was 
the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble’s 
reading  of  the  comedy.  Her  ample  per- 
son draped  in  gold-colored  silk,  her  flow- 
ing black  hair  folded  and  banded  in  some 
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large  style  about  her  head,  her  rich  and 
low  and  exquisitely  modulated  voice,  her 
queenly  presence,  her  magnificence  of 
self-command-— all  this  fascinating  per- 
sonality made  her  reading  memorable, 
and  like  a torch  which  reveals  the  perfect 
detail  of  great  sculpture  or  architecture, 
her  genius  gave  the  whole  value  to  every 
character  and  scene  of  the  play. 

If  Whitfield’s  pronunciation  of  Meso- 
potamia lingered  in  unending  music  in 
the  memory  of  one  rapt  hearer,  Mrs. 
Kemble’s  recitation  of  the  soliloquy  of 
Jaques  left  one  line  in  the  recollection  of 
one  hearer,  which,  like  an  enchanted 
fruit,  is  constantly  renewing  its  freshness 
and  flavor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
lines  in  Shakespeare, 

“All  the  world’s  a stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.” 

The  Easy  Chair  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
John  Gilbert  not  very  long  before  the 
death  of  that  delightful  actor,  who  had 
no  sincerer  admirer  than  the  Chair.  It 
was  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
dressed  with  gentlemanly  simplicity  and 
propriety.  Rut  as  he  bowed  courteously 
the  good  player  seemed  to  have  stepped 
aside  for  a moment  from  his  real  life,  and 
to  be  not  quite  at  ease  when  saluted  by 
his  own  name  rather  than  by  that  of  Sir 
Peter,  or  Squire  Hardcastle,  or  Sir  An- 
thony Absolute.  Methought,  as  the  char- 
acters of  the  theatre  say,  that  the  stage 
was  a more  natural  life  to  him.  He  knew 
the  part  of  his  own  personality  less  fa- 
miliarly than  some  other  parts.  The 
modest  gentleman  seemed  half  anxious  to 
escape,  as  if  he  were  caught  in  an  un- 
dress, and  pined  for  the  security  of  the 
embroidered  coat  of  a character. 

Since  Mrs.  Kemble’s  voice  not  only  pro- 
nounced the  words  describing  us  all  as 
players,  but  suggested  to  that  hearer  the 
various  significance  of  the  words,  how  the 
universality  of  the  truth  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent!  In  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  life — religion,  politics,  business 
— we  all  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances, 
and,  in  this,  unlike  Gilbert,  we  show  our- 
selves to  each  other  not  as  the  men  we  are, 
but  as  players.  Here  is  Sylvanus,  most 
amiable  of  men  if  you  could  happen  upon 
him  in  some  happy  undress  moment. 
But  they  are  few.  The  poor  fellow  is 
cast  for  many  parts,  and  he  plays  with 
little  intermission. 

One  of  his  characters  is  the  politician. 
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He  depicts  a furious  partisan,  and  is  so 
lost  in  his  part  that  while  the  man 
Sylvanus  speaks  the  truth  and  desires  it, 
yet  in  his  character  of  politician  it  is  not 
truth  or  fair  play  that  he  wants,  but 
whatever  tends  to  advance  and  aggran- 
dize his  party.  He  carefully  depreciates 
those  with  whom  he  does  not  agree.  He 
cultivates  distrust  of  every  word  spoken 
and  every  deed  done  by  the  other  party. 
Personally  he  likes  many  of  his  oppo- 
nents. His  personal  relations  show  that 
he  does  not  really  think  them  the  rascals 
and  impostors  and  traitors  that  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  politician  he  declares  them  to 
be.  It  seems  often  to  a dispassionate  ob- 
server that  when  he  accuses  them  as  pol- 
iticians of  lying,  cheating,  and  stealing, 
he  must  estimate  them  by  his  knowledge 
of  himself  as  a politician.  He  supposes 
that  they  would  not  hesitate  to  do  what, 
without  compunction,  he  does  himself. 
They  are  all  players  together,  and  this  is 
a kind  of  stage  rant  designed  to  impress 
the  groundlings,  who,  after  all,  compose 
the  larger  part  of  the  audience. 

Sylvanus  also  plays  the  part  of  a re- 
ligious sectary.  As  a private  person  he 
enjoys  greatly  the  wit  and  intelligence 
and  stored  experience  of  life  which  dis- 
tinguish his  neighbor  Eugenius.  The 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  neighbor 
brighten  the  days  on  which  they  meet, 
and  he  is  always  a better  and  a wiser 
man  when  they  part.  But  these  are  his 
off  hours,  his  moments  of  vacation.  He 
appears  on  the  stage  as  a sectary,  and 
plays  his  part  with  resolute  energy. 
This  part  again  depicts  a man  not  pursu- 
ing truth,  but  so  occupied  with  maintain- 
ing his  own  conception  of  truth  that  lie 
has  no  time  to  test  it.  It  is  a comedy  of 
great  humor,  because  Sylvanus,  as  a sec- 
tary, stands  against  all  comers  to  protect 
a spring  of  deep  and  clear  water,  and 
is  so  engrossed  in  guarding  the  sacred 
wave  from  the  least  pollution  that  he 
does  not  find  time  to  remark  that  it  is  not 
a spring  at  all,  but  a dry  sand  pit. 

In  the  incessant  playing  of  all  these 
parts  to  which  his  life  and  powers  are 
chiefly  devoted  the  charming  personality 
of  Sylvanus  is  quite  lost.  The  man  him- 
self, divested  of  the  stage  costume  and  the 
text  of  his  parts,  is  almost  unknown. 
Others  could  play  the  politician  or  the 
sectary  or  the  trader,  but  nobody  could 
play  Sylvanus.  He  is  a modest,  intelli- 
gent man,  who  knows  that  nobody  can 
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pre-empt  truth  or  honesty  or  urbanity; 
that  good  men  do  not  become  bad  by 
holding  views  which  he  may  think  to  be 
wrong;  and  that  his  friends  may  be  de- 
ceived as  readily  as  the  friends  of  others. 
These  things,  which  lie  recognizes  as  the 
merest  commonplaces  when  he  is  off  the 
stage,  he  derides  as  utter  nonsense  when 
lie  is  in  the  midst  of  a representation. 
Then,  in  the  most  vehement  way,  which 
is  the  stage  tradition  of  the  part,  he  shouts 
that  everybody  who  would  do  well  must 
run  to  his  side,  as  if  we  were  all  passengers 
on  a ship  which  is  capsizing,  but  would 
be  righted  if  everybody  on  board  lost  his 
own  balance. 

It  is  because  even  such  men  as  Syl- 
vanus  take  to  the  stage  that  Shakespeare, 
44 sitting  pensive  and  alone,  above  the 
hundred-handed  play  of  his  imagination,” 
calls  all  men  and  women  merely  players. 
Like  John  Gilbert,  although  we  do  not 
play  characters  so  amusing  and  harmless 
as  his  upon  the  stage,  when  we  are  not  on 
it  we  seem  to  be  a little  lost,  and  secretly 
crave  the  theatre.  It  is  remarked  that 
when  actors  have  an  off  night  they  go 
and  sit  in  front  at  the  play. 

A charming  comedy  often  arises  from 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  a play  is  a 
play,  and  not  real.  One  of  the  finest  and 
not  unfamiliar  strokes  of  comedy  in  this 
kind  is  that  of  a seasoned  veteran  in  the 
part  of  a politician  who  turns  upon  an- 
other veteran  with  whom  he  differs  upon 
a question  of  expediency,  and  striking  an 
attitude,  with  an  air  and  tone  worthy  of 
the  great  Folair  himself,  or  Mr.  Crum- 
mies in  his  loftier  moments,  exclaims, 

4 ‘Apostate!”  It  is  conceded  that  there 
has  been  nothing  finer  on  the  stage  since 
Dick  Turpin  pointed  his  finger  at  Jon- 
athan Wild  and  sneered,  impressively, 
“Thief!” 

It  is  well  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
nervously  disposed  to  remember  that  if 
we  are  all  merely  players,  we  must  not 
take  the  play  too  seriously.  A play  is  a 
simulation  for  entertainment,  and  as  we 
look  at  Sylvanus  and  our  other  friends 
playing  the  politician  or  the  sectary,  we 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
a play,  and  only  a play.  If  we  really 
thought  he  came  hither  as  a man  and  not 
a sectary,  for  instance,  it  were  pity  of  our 
life.  If  the  part  is  played  too  really,  let 
Sylvanus  heed  an  earlier  wisdom.  “Let 
him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly 
he  is  Snug,  the  joiner.” 


When  we  read  a story  of  heroism,  or 
see  any  beautiful  illustration  of  human 
character  and  quality,  the  pleasantest  im- 
pression is  that  it  is  not  exceptional.  Life 
is  full  of  these  noble  instances;  it  is  a 
many-faceted  diamond  of  the  purest  lustre. 
In  the  same  way  if  we  come  upon  the  de- 
scription of  a charming  woman  or  a su- 
perior man  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
our  own  knowledge  supplies  the  name, 
and  the  portrait  seems  to  be  drawn  from 
an  original  that  we  had  supposed  to  be 
unsuspected. 

A beautiful  woman  said  to  a circle  of 
admiring  men  that  when  she  was  a girl 
she  often  crossed  the  street  to  pieet  a fa- 
mous beauty  and  receive  a morning  smile 
and  salutation.  She  spoke  with  the 
warmth  of  happy  recollection,  but  there 
was  not  a man  who  listened  who  had  not 
crossed  the  street  to  meet  her  as  she  the 
older  woman.  She  was  the  unconscious 
heroine  of  her  own  story,  and  herself  in- 
terpreted her  words.  When  the  poet  sang 
his  song  of  Urania,  a thousand  men 
thought  of  a thousand  star-eyed  women 
whom  they  knew.  When  his  song  was 
of  Cecilia,  each  one  of  a throng  of  bear- 
el’s  said,  “I  know  her.”  But  when  he 
touched  the  string  for  the  Auonyma  of 
his  hope  and  dream,  every  Romeo  softly 
whispered  to  his  Juliet,  “ He  means  you.” 

This  is  the  richness  of  life  and  experi- 
ence. The  incident  that  is  published  and 
read  of  all  men  is  the  bright  point  of  coral 
that  rises  above  the  ocean  level  and  is  seen. 
But  beneath,  unseen,  there  is  a coral  reef. 
The  consciousness  of  this  great  company 
which  is  revealed  by  every  story  or  de- 
scription, as  a host  of  strings  answers  to 
the  vibration  of  a single  chord,  is  a strong 
moral  tonic.  The  youth  is  not  content 
not  to  climb  where  so  many  have  climbed 
before  him.  Goethe’s  saying  that  the  con- 
noisseur always  exclaims  upon  entering 
the  picture-gallery,  “Show  me  the  best,” 
is  the  instinctive  desire  of  the  generous 
youth.  “Give  me  the  best,”  he  says;  for 
every  day  discloses  to  him  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  best. 

The  conviction,  which  is  irresistible, 
that  there  is  always  this  abundance  of 
goodness  in  life  makes  our  own- time  as 
full  and  promising  as  any  other.  In  the 
cool  wind  that  sings  out  of  the  Northern 
mountains  behold  Charles  the  Fifth’s  day, 
another  yet  the  same,  says  our  wise  man. 
To  suppose  that  heroism  died  with  Hora- 
tius  and  chivalry  with  Philip  Sidney,  that 
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beauty  perished  with  Helen  and  valor  with 
Achilles,  is  to  surrender  before  the  battle 
begins.  Humility  is  an  excellent  virtue, 
but  the  self-reliance  that  comes  from  hon- 
est conviction  is  no  less  excellent.  The 
most  independent  and  courageous  of  men 
— the  man  who  instinctively  takes  com- 
mand of  an  ocean  steamer  in  a panic  of 
wreck  because  of  his  conscious  ability  to 
deal  with  the  emergency — may  yet  be  as 
humble  as  Pierce  or  Sylvester  when  con- 
ducting successfully  the  abstrusest  calcula- 
tion. To  admire  Moltke  is  not  to  depreci- 
ate Marlborough,  as  to  praise  Marlborough 
was  not  to  belittle  Julius  Caesar.  Humil- 
ity would  not  be  an  excellent  virtue  if  it 
silenced  counsel  or  paralyzed  action.  The 
more  just  we  are  to  our  own  day,  the  just- 
er  we  shall  be  to  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Some  years  ago  a tri-mountaineer  whis- 
pered to  the  Easy  Chair  his  wish  that  he 
might  have  sat  in  “the  Club”  and  have 
heard  Johnson  and  Burke  and  Reynolds; 
and  then  he  lamented  the  changes  of 
time  and  his  belated  day  in  America.  But 
when  the  Easy  Chair  told  him  that  he 
might  sit  at  a more  ambrosial  feast  in 
Boston  than  that  which  he  fancied  in 
London,  he  looked  startled  either  for  the 
Easy  Chair’s  wits  or  his  own,  yet,  upon 
the  faih  presentation  of  the  case,  gladly 
laughed  at  his  own  lamentations.  In  all 
communities  traditions  of  a genius,  of  a. 


(IBiiitar’0 

I. 

AFRESH  instance  of  the  fatuity  of  the 
historical  hovel  as  far  as  the  por- 
trayal of  character  goes,  is  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic’s  story,  In  the  Valley . We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  very  well 
written,  and  all  that;  it  is  uncommonly 
well  written,  and  the  whole  raise  en  sckne 
has  verity  and  importance,  for  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson,  at  the  moment  before  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  is  new  to  romance, 
and  it  is  certainly  picturesque.  But 
after  we  have  owned  the  excellence  of  the 
staging  in  every  respect,  and  the  con- 
science with  which  the  carpenter  (as  the 
theatrical  folks  say)  has  done  his  work, 
we  are  at  the  end  of  our  praises.  The 
people  affect  us  like  persons  of  our  gen- 
eration made  up  for  the  parts;  well 
trained,  well  costumed,  but  actors,  and 
almost  amateurs.  They  have  the  quality 


beauty,  of  an  accomplishment  survive, 
whose  superiority  over  living  genius  and 
beauty  is  assumed.  But  loveliness  re- 
mains. ’Tis  only  the  lovely  woman  of 
yesterday  whom  the  lovely  woman  of  to- 
day laments.  Beauty  outlived  Helen,  and 
patriotism  did  not  die  with  Washington. 

If  it  were  not  so,  Nature  would  deny  to 
each  generation  and  every  man  the  op- 
portunity which  she  granted  to  all  their 
predecessors.  If  the  golden  age  seems  al- 
ways to  be  far  behind,  that  also  is  but  a 
gentle  device  of  Nature  to  stimulate  us  by 
the  happy  inspiration  that  what  man  has 
done  man  may  do — and  more.  That  the 
lesson  shall  not  miscarry  we  are  permitted 
to  see  that  the  illusion  is  an  illusion. 
Poesy  paints  the  distance  as  pure  gold, 
but  history  touches  it  and  the  bright  wash 
disappears. 

Science  tells  us  of  changing  seasons, 
of  the  world’s  emergence  from  a glacial 
epoch,  and  of  a possible  disturbance  of  ele- 
mental forces  that  would  draw  the  planets 
into  the  consuming  sun.  But  the  morn- 
ing that  breaks  every  day  with  un wasted 
glory  is  the  type  of  the  exhaustlessness 
of  nature,  that  instantly  caps  ancient  hero- 
ism with  a hundred  examples,  and  makes 
the  daily  paper  the  annals  of  a world 
more  marvellous  than  the  world  of  He- 
rodotus, the  story  of  modern  men  as  mas- 
terful as  that  of  the  men  of  Plutarch. 


Itnbq. 

that  makes  the  histrionics  of  amateurs  en- 
durable; they  are  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
the  worst,  the  wickedest  of  them  is  a lady 
or  gentleman  behind  the  scene. 

We  make  the  freer  to  say  these  things 
of  Mr.  Frederic’s  historical  romance  be- 
cause it  gives  us  the  occasion  to  do  grate- 
ful homage  to  his  novels  of  contemporary 
life,  which  we  have  hitherto  let  go  by. 
Perhaps  because  the  Study  is  getting  a 
little  old  (it  is  now  doting  in  its  fifth  or 
sixth  year),  it  does  not  fling  its  doors 
eagerly  open  at  the  alarm  of  every  newr 
poet  or  novelist;  but  sometimes  this  is  a 
loss  to  it,  as  we  will  allow  wdth  our  char- 
acteristic readiness  to  confess  ourselves 
wrong.  It  is  a loss  not  to  have  known 
till  now  two  books  so  robust,  so  sound,  so 
honest  as  Seth's  Brothers  Wife  and  The 
Lawton  Girl . They  have  to  do  with 
country,  village,  and  minor  city  life  in 
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central  New  York,  and  they  touch  it  at  a 
great  many  points,  both  on  the  surface 
and  below  it.  The  metaphysics  and  ethics 
of  the  books  are  very  good ; the  soul  and 
its  affairs  are  decidedly  not  left  out  of  the 
account;  and  Mr.  Frederic  shows  himself 
acquainted  with  the  deeps  as  well  as  the 
shallows  of  human  nature.  But  what 
seem  to  us  the  newest  and  best  things  in 
his  story  of  Seth's  Brother's  Wife  are  his 
dramatic  studies  of  local  politics  and  poli- 
ticians. These  are  rendered  as  we  find 
them  in  the  field  of  actualities,  and  as 
the  newspapers,  from  which  Mr.  Frederic 
seems  to  have  got  his  training  for  litera- 
ture, know  them.  The  Boss  of  Jay 
County,  with  his  simple  instinct  of  rul- 
ing and  his  invulnerability  to  bribes,  is  an 
example  of  Mr.  Frederic’s  fidelity  to  con- 
ditions not  much  understood  by  people 
out  of  politics,  which  are  managed  by 
ambition  rather  than  by  money,  as  a gen- 
eral thing.  Next  to  this  in  value  is  the 
truth,  almost  as  novel,  with  which  farm 
life,  inside  and  out,  is  painted:  it  is  so 
true  that  as  you  read  you  can  almost 
smell  the  earthy  scent  of  the  shut-up 
country  parlors;  and  the  sordid  duluess 
of  those  joyless  existences  lies  heavy  on 
the  heart.  The  vigor  with  which  the 
type  of  rustic  murderer  is  worked  out  in 
the  hired  man  Martin  excuses  the  resort 
to  the  grand  means  for  evolving  charac- 
ter, which  Mr.  Frederic  is  rather  apt  to 
permit  himself  when  they  are  not  neces- 
sary. He  shows  a prentice  touch  in  this 
more  than  in  anything  else,  in  both 
books ; but  in  The  Lawton  Oirl  the  charac- 
terization of  the  cheap  young  reprobate 
Horace  Boyce  is  masterly ; and  the  elder 
scoundreL,  Judge  Weridover,  who  uses 
him,  is  quite  as  satisfyingly  good.  In  its 
way,  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Minster’s  re- 
spectability and  mere  wealthiness  is  ex- 
cellent; and  the  decayed  soldier  in  Gen- 
eral Boyce  is  finely  done. 

II. 

It  is  a pathetic  fact  that  with  such  artis- 
tic and  important  books  in  our  reach,  the 
great  mass  of  us  prefer  to  read  the  Rider 
Haggards  and  Rudyard  Kiplings  of  the 
day,  but  it  cannot  be  denied.  Of  these 
two  the  new  fad  is  better  than  the  old 
fad;  but  he  seems  a fad  all  the  same: 
the  whim  of  effete  Philistinism  (which 
now  seems  the  aesthetic  condition  of  the 
English),  conscious  of  the  dry-rot  of 
its  conventionality,  and  casting  about 


for  cure  in  anything  that  is  wild  and 
strange  and  unlike  itself.  Some  qualities 
in  Mr.  Kipling’s  tales  promise  a future 
for  him;  but  there  is  little  in  the  know- 
ingness and  swagger  of  his  perform- 
ance that  is  not  to  be  deplored  with 
many  tears ; it  is  really  so  far  away 
from  the  thing  that  ought  to.  be.  The 
thing  that  ought  to  be  will  be  vainly  ask- 
ed, however,  of  the  English  of  Smaller 
Britain,  or  of  any  part  of  the  English 
race  which  her  bad  taste  can  deprave. 
We  must  turn  to  the  more  artistic  peo- 
ples for  it,  to  the  Continental  writers 
whose  superiority  in  fiction  has  often 
been  celebrated  here.  If  the  reader  will 
take  The  House  by  the  Medlar-Tree , as 
the.  American  version  of  Giovanni  Ver- 
ga’s  I Malavoglia  is  called,  and  will  ex- 
amine a little  its  structure  and  material, 
he  will  understand  what  we  mean.  We 
have  seldom  read  a book  in  which  the 
facts,  the  characters,  and  conditions  were 
so  frankly  left  to  find  their  own  way  to 
the  reader’s  appreciation,  were  so  little 
operated  or  explained.  It  is  very  simple 
life  that  the  story  is  concerned  with,  but 
the  fine  shades  and  delicate  tones  are  here 
as  in  the  most  complex  life.  They  are  let 
appear,  not  made  appear;  but  there  is  no- 
thing dim  or  uncertain  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  whole  little  fishing  village 
lives  in  plain  day,  with  all  the  traits  that 
make  it  modern  Italian  in  full  sight.  It 
is  in  that  transitional  state  which  every 
place  is  everywhere  in,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary priest  who  represents  the  past 
and  the  revolutionary  apothecary  who 
represents  the  future  are  the  forces  that 
the  whole  world  knows  in  the  various 
guises  of  science  and  religion,. as  well  as 
delightful  personalities.  There  is  sorrow 
and  suffering  enough,  and  deep  heart- 
breaking tragedy,  as  well  as  noble  du- 
teousness and  tender  passion  in  the  tale, 
but  all  is  delicately  and  modestly  touch- 
ed by  a master-hand.  Let  any  one  con- 
trast the  episode  of  Mena  Malavoglia’s 
self-sacrificing  love,  or  that  of  her  sister’s 
ruin,  or  of  her  grandfather’s  heroically 
simple  honesty,  or  of  her  mother’s  long 
grief  and  death,  with  one  of  Mr.  Kipling’s 
jaunty,  hat-cocked-on-one-side,  wink-tip- 
ping sketches,  and  he  will  find  the  differ- 
ence between  painting  and  printing  in 
colors. 

III. 

Or,  perhaps  he  will  not;  it  depends 
very  much  upon  what  sort  of  reader  he 
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is.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  preference 
will  class  and  define  him,  and  that  if  he 
should  prefer  the  Kipling  sketches,  he 
had  better  get  some  sackcloth  and  ashes 
and  put  them  on,  for  he  may  be  sure  that 
his  taste  is  defective.  The  conviction 
need  not  lastingly  affect  his  spirits:  bad 
taste  is  a bad  thing,  but  it  is  not  sin- 
ful. Ruskin  observed  long  ago  that  the 
best  people  he  had  ever  seen  knew  no- 
thing and  cared  nothing  about  art;  and 
Tolstoi  noticed  among  the  literati  of  St. 
Petersburg  that  those  who  had  the  true 
theory  of  fiction  were  no  better  men  than 
those  who  had  the  false  theory.  This  was 
one  of  the  things,  in  fact,  that  made  him 
despair  of  all  forms  of  aesthetic  cultiva- 
tion as  a means  of  grace.  The  moral 
superiority  of  good  art  of  any  kind  is  in 
its  truth,  but  we  can  have  truth  without 
any  art  whatever.  It  is  well  to  keep 
both  of  these  points  in  mind,  the  one  that 
we  may  be  good  artists,  and  the  other 
that  we  may  be  modest  about  it.  There 
is  danger  to  man,  who  is  first  of  all  a 
moral  being,  in  setting  up  merely  an  aes- 
thetic standard  of  excellence,  and  endea- 
voring for  that,  or  in  making  the  good  of 
life  consist  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  which 
is  really  only  one  remove  from  sensual 
enjoyment.  It  is  doubtless  his  keen  per- 
ception of  this  that  makes  Tolstoi  say  those 
bitter  things  about  music,  or  the  worship 
of  music,  in  The  Kreutzer  Sonata . 

We  suppose  we  must  accept  thesayings 
in  that  powerful  book  as  Tolstoi’s  personal 
opinions,  and  not  as  the  frenzied  expres- 
sions of  the  murderer  in  whose  mouth  the 
story  is  dramatized,  since  Tolstoi  owns 
them  his  in  the  deplorable  reply  he  has 
made  to  the  censors  of  his  story.  It  is 
doubly  a pity  he  made  any  such  reply,  be- 
cause it  detracts  from  the  impressiveness  of 
the  tale,  and  because  it  dwarfs  a great  and 
good  man  for  the  moment  to  the  measure 
of  a fanatic.  It  does  not,  indeed,  undo  the 
truth  of  much  that  is  said  in  the  book; 
it  does  not  undo  the  good  for  which 
the  name  of  Tolstoi  has  come  to  stand 
with  all  who  have  hearkened  to  his  coun- 
sel; but  it  does  hurt  both,  and  it  puts  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hate 
him.  When  a man  like  Poschdanieff, 
who  has  lived  in  the  vice  that  the  world 
permits  men,  marries  and  findsliimself  dis- 
appointed in  marriage  to  the  extreme  of 
jealousy  and  murder,  every  one  who  looks 
into  his  heart,  and  finds  there  an  actual 
or  a potential  Poschdanieff,  must  feel  the 


inexorable  truth  of  the  story.  Such  a 
man,  the  natural  product  of  our  falsely 
principled  civilization,  could  find  nothing 
but  misery  in  marriage;  every  one  sees 
that,  feels  that.  But  when  presently  the 
author  of  the  story  comes  and  tells  us  that 
marriage  itself  is  sin,  and  not  merely  the 
pollution  in  which  the  Poschdanieff  na- 
ture steeps  marriage,  one  must  listen  rev- 
erently, because  it  is  Tolstoi  who  speaks, 
but  one  must  shake  one’s  head. 

Tolstoi  alleges  the  celibacy  of  Christ 
for  the  supreme  example  to  all  Christians; 
but  if  Christ  discountenanced  marriage, 
why  was  he  present  at  the  wedding  feast 
of  Cana?  If  we  were  to  recommend 
either  the  novel  or  the  author’s  gloss  of 
it  for  the  truth  it  could  teach,  it  must  be 
the  novel ; for  that  is  true  to  Poschdaneiff, 
and  the  other  seems  to  us  untrue  to  Tol- 
stoi ; the  one  is  evil  crazed,  and  the  other 
is  good  gone  wild. 

IV. 

Of  Tolstoi  there  are  some  good  things 
said  in  the  Vietvs  and  Reviews  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Henley,  whose  very  honest  and  vigor- 
ous verse  we  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
praising.  More  than  most  English  critics 
he  has  had  the  gift  to  see  beyond  his  own 
skies,  and  the  field  of  his  vision  has  in- 
cluded that  portentous  planet  which  to 
some  has  seemed  a star  of  blessed  promise, 
and  to  some  a malignant  comet,  but  whose 
splendor  none  can  deny.  Mr.  Henley 
comes  near  summing  up  the  whole  of 
Tolstoi’s  art,  the  greatest  art  that  ever 
was,  when  he  says,  44  He  is  one  to  the  just 
and  the  unjust  alike,  and  he  is  no  more 
angry  with  the  wicked  than  he  is  partial 
to  the  good.”  When  he  adds,  “ He  is  the 
great  optimist,  and  his  work  is  wholesome 
and  encouraging  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
vastness  of  his  talent  and  the  perfection 
of  his  method,”  he  has  stated  another 
truth  almost  as  important  concerning  him, 
which  nothing  but  Tolstoi's  late  manifesto 
could  make  any  one  question. 

Nearly  all  the  things,  in  fact,  that  Mr. 
Henley  says  of  Tolstoi  are  good,  but  not 
quite  all.  He  is  more  accurate  when  he 
generalizes  than  when  he  distinguishes; 
he  notes  that  “only  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  expressions  of  society  is  unsophis- 
ticated nature  to  be  found,”  and  he  adds 
that  Tolstoi  loves  to  portray  only  these 
extremes,  forgetting  that  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Witch,  which  he  so  justly  praises, 
is  simply  a study  of  the  mortal  sickness 
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and  last  end  of  a snob,  a purely  middle- 
class  person,  with  the  Philistine  world- 
ling’s ideal  of  appearing  rich  and  great 
when  he  was  neither.  If  it  were  the  study 
of  an  unsophisticated  nature  it  would  be 
false  and  meaningless. 

It  would  not  be  so  very  unfair  to  say 
that  a vivid  generalization,  with  a ten- 
dency to  the  brilliant  epigram  in  which 
that  sort  of  thing  culminates,  was  Mr. 
Henley’s  strong  point  in  all  these  inter- 
esting little  essays;  and  that  when  he  at- 
tempts to  refine  and  exemplify  he  weak- 
ens. He  makes  the  most  satisfying 
phrases,  as,  for  instance,  where  he  re- 
marks that  George  Meredith  is  “not  con- 
tent to  be  a plain  Jupiter;  his  lightnings 
are  less  to  him  than  his  fireworks,”  but 
when  he  specifies  he  is  not  so  fortunate. 
The  paper  on  Thackeray  is  the  best,  all 
round ; but  there  Mr.  Henley’s  dislike  of 
Thackeray,  whom  he  dislikes  for  almost 
the  opposite  reasons  that  he  dislikes 
George  Eliot,  commits  him  to  certain  in- 
justices. In  fact  he  is  continually  beset 
and  often  overcome  by  the  peculiar  temp- 
tations of  the  literary  judgment-seat.  It 
appears  that  when  one  sits  in  judgment 
upon  the  works  of  another,  one  is  apt  to 
be  arrogant  and  extreme  and  cruel,  to  say 
biting  and  burning  things,  and  to  bully 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  in  the  spirit  of  the 
French  criminal  courts,  where  the  judge 
helps  the  prosecution  to  bring  the  accused 
to  conviction.  It  is  a curious  spectacle, 
and  not  gratifying,  we  think,  to  the 
better  feelings  of  our  poor  fallen  na- 
ture. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Henley’s  sessions  gratify  the  worst  of 
these  feelings;  but  after  reading  three  or 
four  of  his  criticisms,  and  believing  our- 
selves ready  to  call  his  little  book  a very 
agreeable  little  book,  we  were  finally  un- 
able to  do  so;  not  because  it  was  not  brill- 
iant and  amusing,  but  because  it  was  crit- 
ical ; and  we  presently  found  ourselves 
questioning  the  Study,  if  it  were  so  very 
much  better,  or  if  being  of  a like  critical 
make,  it  were  not  in  like  manner  essen- 
tially regrettable. 

This  doubt  rendered  us  very  uncom- 
fortable until  it  occurred  to  us  to  assert 
our  difference  if  not  our  superiority  by 
making  a mock  of  those  ideals  of  the 
passionate  and  the  heroic  which  Mr.  Hen- 
ley shares  with  his  fellow-islanders,  and 
constantly  seeks  to  find  realized  in  the 
authors  he  admires.  The  love  of  these, 
we  recovered  our  self-esteem  in  reflect- 


ing, is  what  keeps  him  from  being  real- 
ly fine,  with  all  his  wit,  and  from  being 
true,  with  all  his  honesty.  It  is  such 
a crude  and  unwholesome  thing,  so  deaf 
and  blind  to  all  the  most  delicate  and  im- 
portant facts  of  art  and  life,  so  insensi- 
ble to  the  subtle  values  in  either  that  its 
presence  or  absence  makes  the  whole  dif- 
ference, and  enables  one  who  is  not  ob- 
sessed by  it  to  thank  Heaven  that  he  is 
not  as  that  other  man  is. 

When  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to 
say  this,  or  something  like  it,  or  worse,  if 
possible,  we  were  ready  to  admit  that, 
leaving  this  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Hen- 
ley’s book  was  a book  worth  reading; 
that  the  farther  off  from  his  own  time 
and  place  he  wrote,  the  better  he  wrote ; 
and  that  where  his  mistaken  ideals  were 
not  concerned,  he  was  often  both  just 
and  generous. 

V. 

He  speaks,  indeed,  of  “the  shadow- 
land  of  the  Americau  novel,”  and  that 
seems  a little  unkind;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  novelist  need  suffer 
greatly  from  it,  if  he  understands  it 
aright.  Probably  in  this  phrase  Mr. 
Henley  meant  to  be  unkind;  but  it  ought 
to  suggest  to  the  philosophical  mind  some 
reflections  upon  the  interesting  vari- 
ation of  the  same  race  by  change  of 
habitat  and  conditions,  which  may  bring 
us  consolation.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  many  refinements  of  thought 
and  spirit  which  every  American  is  sensi- 
ble of  in  the  fiction  of  this  continent,  are 
necessarily  lost  upon  our  good  kin  be- 
yond seas,  whose  thumb-fingered  appre- 
hension requires  something  gross  and  pal- 
pable for  its  assurance  of  reality.  This 
is  not  their  fault,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  wholly  their  misfortune:  they 
are  made  so  as  not  to  miss  what  they  do 
not  find,  and  they  are  simply  content 
without  those  subtleties  of  life  and  char- 
acter which  it  gives  us  so  keen  a pleasure 
to  have  noted  in  literature.  If  they  per- 
ceive them  at  all  it  is  as  something  vague 
and  diaphanous,  something  that  filmily 
wavers  before  their  sense  and  teases  them, 
much  as  the  beings  of  an  invisible  world 
might  mock  one  of  our  material  frame  by 
intimations  of  their  presence.  It  is  with 
reason,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, that  Mr.  Henley  complains  of 
our  fiction  as  a shadow-land,  though  we 
find  more  and  more  in  it  the  faithful 
report  of  our  life,  its  motives  and  emo- 
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tions,  and  all  the  comparatively  ethereal- 
ized  passions  and  ideals  that  influence  it. 

In  fact,  the  American  who  chooses  to 
enjoy  his  birthright  to  the  full,  lives  in  a 
world  wholly  different  from  the  English- 
man’s, and  speaks  (too  often  through  his 
nose)  another  language:  he  breathes  a 
rarefied  and  nimble  air  full  of  shining 
possibilities  and  radiant  promises  which 
the  fog-and-soot-clogged  lungs  of  those 
less-favored  islanders  struggle  in  vain  to 
fill  themselves  with.  But  he  ought  to  be 
modest  iii  his  advantage,  and  patient  with 
the  coughing  and  panting  of  his  cousin 
who  complainsof  finding  himself  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver  on  plunging  into  one  of 
our  novels.  To  be  quite  just  to  the  poor 
fellow,  we  have  had  some  such  experience 
as  that  ourselves  in  the  atmosphere  of 
some  of  our  more  attenuated  romances. 

But  we  have  just  been  reading  a book 
with  perfect  comfort  and  much  exhilara- 
tion, whose  scenes  we  are  afraid  the  aver- 
age Englishman  would  gasp  in.  Nothing 
happens;  that  is,  nobody  murders  or  de- 
bauches anybody  else;  there  is  no  arson 
or  pillage  of  any  sort ; there  is  not  a ghost, 
or  a ravening  beast,  or  a hair-breadth  es- 
cape, or  a shipwreck,  or  a monster  of  self- 
sacrifice,  or  a lady  five  thousand  years 
old  in  the  whole  course  of  the  story; 
“ no  promenade,  no  band  of  music,  noss- 
ing!”  as  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  Frenchman 
said  of  the  meet  for  a fox-hunt.  Yet 
it  is  alive  with  the  keenest  interest  for 
those  who  enjoy  the  study  of  individ- 
ual traits  and  general  conditions  as  they 
make  themselves  known  to  American  ex- 
perience. A little  less  apparent  partiality 
for  the  right  side;  a little  less  apparent 
dislike  of  the  wrong  side,  would  have 
been  better,  we  think,  because  we  think  it 
is  no  part  of  the  author’s  business  to  be 
other  than  the  colorless  medium  through 
which  the  reader  clearly  sees  the  right  and 
wrong.  But  although  Mias  Brooks  is  Miss 
Whites  first  novel,  it  is  so  full  of  such 
very  good  performance  that  it  will  not 
do  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  disabled  by  the 
openness  of  its  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies, or  to  regard  it  as  merely  a promise 
of  better  things.  Some  of  the  best  things 
are  already  here.  As  a character,  Miss 
Brooks  is  a very  high  achievement.  In 
her  nobleness  and  her  narrowness  alike, 
she  is  perfectly  divined ; she  is  a New-Eng- 
lander,  a Bostonian,  of  that  perfectly  culti- 
vated, virtuous,  self-satisfied,  imagination- 
less, impenetrably  ignorant  type,  which  fills 


the  most  charitable  witness  with  despair, 
and  seems  to  leave  him  no  expression  for 
his  feelings  but  gnashing  of  the  teeth.  She 
is  a person  who  is  capable  of  any  sacrifice 
for  what  she  thinks  right;  but  as  her  Bos- 
tonian criterious  have  taught  her  infalli- 
bly to  know  what  is  right,  you  feel  the  fact 
only  a little  surcharged  when  she  sacrifices 
her  lover,  who  has  lost  his  money  and  has 
to  go  and  live  in  Texas,  to  the  duty  of  re- 
maining in  Boston,  and  being  true  to  its 
ideals  and  ties.  The  rupture  of  their  en- 
gagement is  a foregone  conclusion  from 
its  beginning ; it  is  the  reason  of  the  story’s 
being ; and  the  novel  is  nothing  more  than 
the  gradual  evolution  of  this  result.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  think  its  eventless- 
ness would  try  the  nerves  of  an  English- 
man so,  used  as  he  is  to  the  robustious 
suspenses  and  athletic  catastrophes  of  his 
native  fiction.  It  is  only  the  American 
who  can  taste  to  its  last  flavor  the  delicate 
pleasure  the  book  purveys,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  a Bostonian  who  had  come  to 
regard  himself  objectively  is  the  sort  of 
American  who  would  most  delight  in  it. 
Such  a Bostonian  would  best  appreciate 
the  skill  with  which  the  traits  of  such 
a good-familied,  perfectly  circumstanced 
Boston  old  maid  as  Miss  McLinton  are 
accented. 

It  is  a phase  of  Boston,  not  all  Boston, 
that  the  book  shows,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  given  phase  has  not  been  better 
shown.  Miss  White  has  at  once  placed 
herself  with  the  few  who  can  see  truly 
and  record  simply;  that  is,  with  the  ar- 
tists. As  you  read,  you  feel  that  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  the  author  are  right;  she 
loves  what  is  good  and  kind  and  high 
wherever  she  finds  it;  but  we  think  she 
looks  a little  too  much  for  it  toward  the 
West.  The  West  is  representative  of  no- 
thing permanent,  but  there  is  still  the 
equality  of  newness  there,  and  some  gen- 
erous and  noble  characteristics  persist 
there  that  are  lost  to  older  civilizations. 
Yet  essentially  there  is  nothing  grander 
in  getting  money  than  in  possessing  it; 
the  same  economic  conditions  will  accrete 
the  aristocrat  and  evolve  the  snob  in  the 
West  that  have  produced  them  in  the 
East;  and  West  and  East  together,  unless 
something  happens  to  wean  us  from  the 
love  of  money  for  the  sake  of  power  and 
station,  we  shall  go  the  gait  of  Europe, 
whose  political  tradition  we  have  broken 
with,  but  whose  social  and  economical 
ideals  we  have  clung  to  and  still  cling  to. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  August. — 
Congress. — The  following  bills  passed  the  Sen- 
ate: Sundry  Civil  Appropriation,  July  19th;  Indian 
Appropriation,  July  24th;  Pension  Bureau  Appro- 
priation, August  13th. 

The  following  bills  passed  the  House : Land  Grant 
Forfeiture,  July  17th ; Senate’s  substitute  of  the 
“Original  Package,”  July  22d;  Bankruptcy,  July 
24th;  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation,  July  25th  ; Gen- 
eral Deficiency,  August  8th ; the  Senate  bill  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea,  August  12th. 

The  President  approved  the  44  Original  Package  ” 
Act  August  8th. 

The  following  nominations  for  Governor  were 
made  in  State  Conventions:  Minnesota,  Farmer’s 
Alliance,  July  17th,  S.  M.  Owens;  Minnesota,  Re- 
publicans, July  24th,  William  R.  Merriam ; Nebras- 
ka, Republicans,  July  24th,  L.  D.  Richards ; Nebras- 
ka, People’s  Independent  Party,  July  29th,  J.  H. 
Powers;  North  Dakota,  Republicans,  July  31st,  A. 
H.  Burke ; Georgia,  Democrats,  August  7th,  W.  J. 
Northen;  Delaware,  Democrats,  August  11th,  Rob- 
ert J.  Reynolds;  Wyoming,  Republicans,  August 
lltli,  Francis  E.  Warren;  Democrats,  same  day, 
George  W.  Baxter ; California,  Republicans,  August 
13th,  Henry  S.  Markham;  Connecticut,  Prohibition- 
ists, same  day,  P.  M.  Augur;  Texas,  Democrats,  same 
dav,  James  Hogg.  Kansas,  People’s  Partv,  August 
14th,  J.  F.  Willets. 

Thomas  G.  Jones,  Democrat,  was  elected  Governor 
of  Alabama  August  6th. 

The  first  judicial  execution  by  electricity  under 
the  new  State  law  of  New  York — that  of  William 
Kemmler  for  wife-murder — occurred  in  the  State- 
prison  at  Auburn  August  6th. 

The  English  government,  August  11th,  refused 
to  receive  a Papal  Envoy  or  to  send  a Minister  to 
the  Vatican. 

A battle  was  fought,  July  17th,  between  the 
forces  of  Salvador,  under  General  Ezeta,  and  those 
of  Guatemala,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 
Two  other  battles  were  reported  on  the  24th,  in 
which  the  Salvadorians  were  routed  with  great  loss. 
On  the  28th  a new  revolution  was  inaugurated  in 
Salvador  by  General  Rivas,  with  a force  of  2000  Ind- 
ians. After  besieging  San  Salvador  for  forty  hours, 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  General 
Ezeta,  and  was  immediately  executed.  General  Mi- 
randa succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  rebel 
forces,  but  was  soon  afterward  defeated  with  great 
loss. 

In  Guatemala,  August  3d,  3000  revolutionists, 
under  General  Estanislas,  were  defeated  by  the 
government  forces.  The  revolutionary  movement 
continued,  however,  and  Chiquimula  was  captured 
by  the  insurrectionists. 

An  insurrection  against  the  government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  was  inaugurated  in  Buenos 
Ayres  July  27th,  and  in  the  conflicts  which  followed 
in  that  city  more  than  1000  men  were  killed  and 
5000  wounded.  Two  days  later  quiet  was  restored, 
the  insurrectionists  agreed  to  the  terms  offered  by  the 
government,  and  a general  amnesty  was  proclaimed, 
although  Buenos  Ayres  was  declared  to  be  in  a state 
of  siege. — August  7th,  President  Celman  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Senor  Pellegrini.  A new 
cabinet  was  appointed ; a proclamation  was  issued 
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raising  the  siege  and  declaring  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

In  Peru,  August  2d,  Colonel  Morales  Bermudez 
was  proclaimed  President  of  the  republic. 

News  received  from  Mecca,  Arabia,  August  5th, 
that  400  deaths  per  day  had  occurred  in  that  city 
from  cholera.  The  cholera  was  also  increasing  in 
Spain,  causing  great  alarm. 

A treaty  was  signed,  August  5th,  between  France 
and  England,  giving  to  the  latter  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a protectorate  over  Zanzibar,  and  to  the  former 
the  power  to  extend  the  French  sphere  of  influence 
in  Algeria  and  Senegal. 

News  received,  August  11th,  of  a conflict  in  the 
Caroline  Islands  between  the  natives  and  a Spanish 
garrison,  in  which  twenty-eight  of  the  latter  were 
killed. 

DISASTERS. 

July  14 th. — An  explosion  at  King’s  powder-mills, 
twenty-nine  miles  east  of  Cincinnati,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  ten  persons  and  the  injury  of  many  others. 

— A fire  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  destroyed  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 

July  19/A. — A fire  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company’s  building  in  New 
York  caused  damage  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 

July  21s/. — Slomni,  Russia,  was  partially  destroy- 
ed by  a hurricane,  and  nineteen  lives  lost. 

July  22 d. — Eight  people  were  burned  to  death  in 
tenement-houses  in  Cincinnati. 

July  23c/. — The  steamer  Egypt,  of  the  National 
Line,  was  burned  at  sea.  No  lives  lost. — News  was 
received  of  the  loss  of  the  American  schooner  Wil- 
liam Rice , with  the  crew  of  sixteen  persons. — An 
explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Pelissier  Pit,  St.  Eti- 
enne, France,  caused  the  death  of  ninety-eight  men 
and  injured  thirty-five  others. 

July  26/A. — A tornado  at  South  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts, wrecking  many  houses,  and  causing  the 
death  of  several  persons. 

July  21th. — The  town  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  1500  people  made  homeless. 

July  3 1st. — In  a collision  between  a French  fish- 
ing bark  and  the  Netherlands-American  steamer 
Oodam  off  Newfoundland,  the  former  sank  with 
four  of  her  crew. — An  explosion  occurred  in  the  Un- 
ser  Fritz  mine  at  Gelsenkirchen,  Germany.  Eight 
men  were  killed  and  several  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

July  18/A. — In  Cairo,  Egypt,  Eugene  Schuyler, 
American  Consul-General,  aged  fifty  years. 

July  21  st. — In  Cincinnati,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob 
Krehbiel,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

July  26/A. — Near  Salisbury,  Maryland,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Laird  Collier,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

July  81*/. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Captain 
Robert  Boyd,  Jun.,  U.S.N.,  President  of  the  Naval 
Board  of  Inspection  of  Merchant  Vessels,  aged  fifty- 
six  years. — On  board  the  yacht  EUctra,  in  New  Lon- 
don Harbor,  George  Lee  Schuyler,  aged  seventy- 
nine  years. 

August  10th. — In  Boston,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly, 
aged  forty- six  years. 

August  11/A. — In  Edgebaston,  England,  Cardinal 
John  Henry  Newman,  aged  ninety  years. — At  Camp- 
fer,  in  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Rev.  Charles  Loring 
Brace,  of  New  York,  aged  sixty-four  years. 
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ITHER  we  have  been  indulging  in 
an  expensive  mistake,  or  a great 
foreign  novelist  who  preaches 
the  gospel  of  despair  is  locoed. 

This  word,  which  may  be  new 
to  most  of  our  readers,  has  long 
been  current  in  the  far  West,  and  is  likely 
to  be  adopted  into  the  language,  and  be- 
come as  indispensable  as  the  typic  words 
taboo  and  tabooed , which  Herman  Melville 
gave  us  some  forty  years  ago.  There  grows 
upon  the  deserts  and  the  cattle  ranges  of  the 
Rockies  a slender  plant  of  the  lobelia  family, 
with  a purple  blossom,  which  is  called  the 
loco . It  is  sweet  to  the  taste ; horses  and 
cattle  are  fond  of  it,  and  when  they  have  once 
eaten  it  they  prefer  it  to  anything  else,  and 
often  refuse  other  food.  But  the  plant  is  poi- 
sonous, or,  rather,  to  speak  exactly,  it  is  a weed 
of  insanity.  Its  effect  upon  the  horse  seems 
to  be  mental  quite  as  much  as  physical.  He 
liehaves  queerly,  he  is  full  of  whims;  one 
would  say  he  was  “possessed.”  He  takes 
freaks,  he  trembles,  he  will  not  go  in  certain 
places,  he  will  not  pull  straight,  his  mind  is 
evidently  affected,  he  is  mildly  insane.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  is  ruined  ; that  is  to  say,  he  is 
locoed.  Further  indulgence  in  the  plant  re- 
sults in  death,  but  rarely  does  an  auimal  re- 
cover from  even  one  eating  of  the  insane  weed. 

The  shepherd  on  the  great  sheep  ranges 
leads  an  absolutely  isolated  life.  For  weeks, 
sometimes  for  months  together,  he  does  not 
see  a human  being.  His  only  companions  are 
his  dogs  and  the  three  or  four  thousand  sheep 
he  is  herding.  All  day  long,  under  the  burn- 
ing sun,  he  follows  the  herd  over  the  rainless 
prairie,  as  it  nibbles  here  and  there  the  short 
grass  and  slowly  gathers  its  food.  At  night 
he  drives  the  sheep  back  to  the  corral,  and  lies 
down  alone  in  his  hut.  He  speaks  to  no  one; 
he  almost  forgets  how  to  speak.  Day  and 
night  he  hears  no  sound  except  the  melan- 
choly, monotonous  bleat,  bleat  of  the  sheep. 
It  becomes  intolerable.  The  animal  stupidity 


of  the  herd  enters  into  him.  Gradually  he 
loses  his  mind.  They  say  that  he  is  locoed. 
The  insane  asylums  of  California  contain  many 
shepherds. 

But  the  word  locoed  has  come  to  have  a 
wider  application  than  to  the  poor  shepherds 
or  the  horses  and  cattle  that  have  eaten  the 
loco.  Any  one  who  acts  queerly,  talks  strange- 
ly, is  visionary  without  being  actually  a luna- 
tic, who  is  what  would  be  called  elsewhere  a 
“ crank,”  is  said  to  be  locoed.  It  is  a term 
describing  a shade  of  mental  obliquity  and 
queerness  something  short  of  irresponsible 
madness,  and  something  more  than  being 
temporarily  “ rattled  ” or  bewildered  for  the 
moment.  It  is  a good  word,  and  needed  to 
apply  to  many  people  who  have  gone  off  into 
strange  ways,  and  behave  as  if  they  had  eaten 
some  insane  plant  — the  insane  plant  being 
probably  a theory  in  the  mazes  of  w hich  they 
have  wandered  until  they  are  lost 

Perhaps  the  loco  does  not  grow  in  Russia, 
and  the  Prophet  of  Discouragement  may  nev- 
er have  eaten  of  it;  perhaps  he  is  only  like 
the  shepherd,  mainly  withdrawn  from  human 
intercourse  and  sympathy  in  a morbid  mental 
isolation,  hearing  only  the  bleat,  bleat,  bleat 
of  the  mvzhiks  in  the  dulness  of  the  steppes, 
w andering  round  in  his  own  sated  mind  until 
he  has  lost  all  clew  to  life.  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  clearly  he  is  locoed.  All  his  theories 
have  w orked  out  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
world  is  a gigantic  mistake,  love  is  nothing 
but  animality,  marriage  is  immorality ; accord- 
ing to  astronomical  calculations  this  teeming 
globe  and  all  its  life  must  end  some  time;  and 
why  not  now  ? There  shall  be  no  more  mar- 
riage, no  more  children;  the  present  popula- 
tion shall  wind  up  its  affairs  with  decent 
haste,  and  one  by  one  quit  the  scene  of  their 
failure,  and  avoid  all  the  worry  of  a useless 
struggle. 

This  gospel  of  the  blessedness  of  extinction 
has  come  too  late  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  it 
in  our  decennial  enumeration.  How  different 
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the  census  would  have  been  if  taken  in  the 
spirit  of  this  new  light ! How  much  bitter- 
ness, how  much  hateful  rivalry  would  have 
been  spared ! We  should  then  have  desired  a 
reduction  of  the  population,  not  an  increase 
of  it.  There  would  have  been  a pious  rivalry 
among  all  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  way  to 
the  millennium  of  extinction  to  show  the 
least  number  of  inhabitants ; and  those  towns 
would  have  been  happiest  which  could  exhib- 
it not  only  a marked  decline  in  numbers,  but 
the  greater  number  of  old  people.  Beautiful 
St  Paul  would  have  held  a thanksgiving  ser- 
vice, and  invited  the  Minneapolis  enumerators 
to  the  feast.  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  aud 
San  Francisco,  and  a hundred  other  places, 
would  not  have  desired  a recount,  except,  per- 
haps, for  overestimate ; they  would  not  have 
said  that  thousands  were  away  at  the  sea  or  in 
the  mountains,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  thou- 
sands who  did  not  belong  there,  attracted  by 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  desire  to 
injure  the  town’s  reputation,  had  crowded  in 
there  in  census  time.  The  newspapers,  instead 
of  calling  on  people  to  send  in  the  names  of 
the  unenumerated,  would  have  rejoiced  at 
the  small  returns,  as  they  would  have  done  if 
the  census  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
the  federal  tax  upon  each  place  according  to 
its  population.  Chicago — well,  perhaps  the 
Prophet  of  the  Steppes  would  have  made  an 
exception  of  Chicago,  and  been  cynically  de- 
lighted to  push  it  on  its  way  of  increase,  ag- 
gregation, and  ruin. 

But  instead  of  this,  the  strain  of  anxiety  was 
universal  and  heart-rending.  So  much  depend- 
ed upon  swelling  the  figures.  The  tension 
would  have  been  relieved  if  our  faces  were  all 
set  toward  extinction,  and  the  speedy  evacu- 
ation of  this  unsatisfactory  globe.  The  writer 
met  recently,  in  the  Colorado  desert  of  Ari- 
zona, a forlorn  census-taker  who  had  been  six 
weeks  in  the  saddle,  roaming  over  the  alkali 
lains  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Uncle 
am.  He  had  lost  his  reckoning,  and  did  not 
know  the  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month. 
In  all  the  vast  territory,  away  up  to  the  Utah 
line,  over  which  he  had  wandered,  he  met  hu- 
man beings  (excluding  u Indians  and  others 
not  taxed  ”)  so  rarely  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  locoed.  He  was  almost  in  despair 
when,  two  days  before,  he  had  a windfall, 
which  raised' his  general  average,  in  the  form 
of  a woman  with  twenty-six  children,  and  he 
was  rejoicing  that  he  should  be  able  to  turn 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  Alas,  the 
revenue  the  government  will  derive  from  these 
half-nomads  will  never  pay  the  cost  of  enu- 
merating them. 

And,  alas  again,  whatever  good  showing  we 
may  make,  we  shall  wish  it  were  larger;  the 
more  people  we  have  the  more  we  shall  want. 
In  this  direction  there  is  no  end,  any  more 
than  there  is  to  life.  If  extinction,  aud  not 
life  and  growth,  is  the  better  rule,  what  a cost- 
ly mistake  wrc  have  been  making ! 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


SOME  PAT  STORIES. 

AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

“ Phat  is  intilligince,  Pathrick  darlint  ?” 
was  the  question  put  to  a Celtic  brother  re- 
cently by  his  devoted  wife. 

“ Oi  dun’no’,  Norah,”  he  replied.  “ Oi  niver 
had  wan.” 

THE  WRONG  WAT  UP. 

The  particular  Pat  of  this  story  had  in  some 
manner  engaged  himself  to  an  American  as  a 
butler.  One  hot  Bummer  night  his  employer, 
oppressed  by  the  temperature  of  the  dining- 
room, turned  to  Pat  and  asked, 

“ Is  the  window  up,  Pat  f” 

“ ’Tis,  soor.” 

“ What  makes  it  so  awfully  close  in  here, 
then  !” 

“ Oi  think  it  must  be  th’  windy’s  bein’  up, 
soor.  It’s  shut  up.” 

A LEARNED  JEHU. 

A wayfarer  in  New  York  having  occasion  to 
use  a cab  one  morning,  requested  the  driver  to 
take  him  to  the  T wen ty- third  Street  Station 
of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated  railway. 

“ Th’  Twinty-thord  St h rate  Station  av  the 
Thurd  Avynoo  is  ut  f” 

“ Yes.” 

“Just  phere  iathotf” 

“At  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street  and 
Third  Avenue.” 

“ Ah  yis!  Oi  renumber  now  ; oi  was  thayre 
wance  befoore.” 

A STRONG  ARGUMENT. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  trial  of  a lawsuit  against 
a horse  railway  in  New  York,  the  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  losing  side,  a robust  and  witty  Irish- 
man, endeavored  to  work  on  the  sympathies 
of  the  jury  by  calling  attention  to  the  ease 
with  which  corporations  obtained  franchises 
from  ap  alleged  corrupt  Legislature. 

“ Whoy,  gintlemin  uv  th’  joory,”  he  said,  im- 
pressively, “ in  these  days  phin  fran-chisea  are 
given  away  at  Albany,  ony  man  can  get  a fran- 
chise to  run  a harse  railway  onypheres.  In- 
dade,  gintlemin,  it  would  not  surphrise  me  to 
hear  at  ony  toime  that  me  learned  fri’nd,  the 
coun-aeJ  for  the  opposition,  had  got  a frau-chiac 
to  run  a harse  railway  down  me  spoine,  wid 
th’  privilege  uv  usin’  me  ribs  for  switchus.” 


QUATRAINS. 

THE  HAZE  OF  AUTUMN. 

The  autumn  haze,  of  which  the  poets  write, 
Hangs  o’er  the  land,  imparting  great  delight; 
’Tis  welcomed  by  all  men,  whate’er  their  lot, 
Save  callow  Freshmen,  then — they  like  it  not. 

A REVELATION. 

Misfortune  oft  reveals  an  unexpected  good, 
As  in  the  case  of  Dudderson ; we  find, 
Until  he  lost  his  senses,  none  understood 
That  Dudderson  had  ever  had  a mind. 

Carlyle  Smith. 
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UPON  ABBEY,  HIS  ILLUSTRIOUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

At,  these  be  clever  folk  indeed 

That  make  the  pictures  in  the  books, 

So  he  who  runs,  but  doth  not  read, 

May  see  the  storv  as  it  looks. 

Give  praise  to  ^ch  in  his  degree — 
Comparisons,  I’m  told,  are  shabby — 

I simply  say  that  as  for  roe, 

The  king  of  all  is  one  E.  Abbey. 

I too  have  somewhat  of  a taste 

In  print  and  cut,  in  plate  and  etching ; 

Had  other  things  been  otherwise 

I too  had  turned  this  hand  to  sketching. 
In  London  ways,  by  Paris  quai§$ 

I’ve  gathered  many  a sacred  scrawl 
Of  Diirer,  Keene,  and  Rembrandt  e’en, 

But  Abbey  is  a match  for  all. 

• Yes,  Hogarth  knew  a thing  or  two, 

If  one  may  judge  from  the  collections; 
Gavarni’s  store  of  worldly  lore 

Was  great  in  much  the  same  directions ; 
Bayard  did  well  for  VImmorUl; 

Vierge  is  clever,  Parsons  able: 

I keep  them  all  upon  my  shelves, 

But  keep  my  Abbey  on  my  table. 

His  is  the  hand  for  dimpled  chins, 

For  fresh  young  cheeks  and  dainty  waists ; 
And  his  the  eye  for  shrunken  shins. 

For  wigs  and  ruffs  and. old-time  tastes. 

He  draws  at  will  with  equal  skill, 

Nor  doubts  the  lesson  that  it  teaches, 

The  patch  that  mars  my  lady’s  face. 

Or  haply  mends  some  bumpkin’s  breeches. 

I never  knew  a neater  touch 
For  doublets,  hose,  and  peaked  shoes, 

For  parsons,  ploughmen,  peers,  and  such. 

For  milkmaids,  and  for  morning  dews ; . 
And  when  he  shows  us  Julia’s  “cloathes,” 
Or  Barbara  Allen’s  pretty  face, 

I pin  my  faith  to  furbelows, 

And  preach  the  gewgaw’s  saving  grace. 

And,  Master  Abbey,  for  the  rest,  * 

You’ll  never  make  me  really  think 
You  work  on  common  Whatman’s  best, 

Or  Bristol-board,  with  Indian-ink ! 

Nay,  I do  hold  there’s  witchcraft  in’t. 

Nor  mean  to  do  you  any  harm 
When  I protest  that  in  each  tint 
You  put  some  private  potent  charm. 

VALBXTnne  Adams. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S  PERHAPS. 

The  wit  of  our  grandmothers  is  not  all  of  it 
old.  Many  of  our  grandmothers  are  alive  to- 
day, and  witty  as  of  yore.  One  of  this  cher- 
ished race  of  women  is  responsible  for  a retort 
which  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
a bit  of  indulgent  humor. 

Her  grandson,  an  unfortunate  ne’er-do-well, 
was  under  discussion. 

“He  will  never  amount  to  anything,”  said  a 
severe  uncle.  “His  head  is  always  up  in  the 
clouds.” 

“ Perhaps  the  boy  is  looking  for  the  silver 
lining,”  replied  the  kindly  old  lady. 


WHERE  ELSE  COULD  IT  BE? 

A somewhat  adventurous  spirit  having  risen 
in  the  British  army  from  the  ranks  to  the  post 
of  major  was  asked  on  his  return  from  the 
Asiatic  climes  if  he  had  ever  been  bastinadoed. 

“ I have,  indeed,”  was  the  reply — just  as  it 
was  expected  to  be. 

“ And  was  it  really  very  painful,  major  ?” 
was  asked. 

“ It  was,  madam.  Upon  my  sole  it  was.” 

TOO  SOFT  OF  HEART. 

A tender-hearted  North  Carolina  judge  of 
“ye  olden  time,”  seeing  that  the  evidence  was 
going  strongly  against  a young  fellow  who 
was  being  tried  before  him  for  his  life,  and 
dreading  to  pronounce  the  sentence  which  he 
felt  to  be  inevitable,  left  the  court-room  under 
some  pretext,  to  which  he  presently  returned 
fortified  with  several  strong  drinks. 

It  chanced  that  the  judge  took  more  than 
he  intended  of  the  intoxicating  beverage,  and 
when  the  jury  (greatly  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one)  brought  in  a verdict  of  “ Not  guilty !”  he 
was  slumbering  heavily  upon  the  bench,  and 
had  to  be  aroused  in  order  to  hear  the  decision. 

With  his  mind  still  full  of  the  dread  which 
had  overwhelmed  him,  and  utterly  unable,  in 
the  bewildered  state  of  his  brain,  to  take  in 
the  altered  condition  of  affairs,  the  old  fellow 
slowly  erected  himself:  “Jones,”  he  said,  sol- 
emnly, speaking  in  the  nasal  tone  peculiar  to 
him,  and  brushing  an  imaginary  insect  from 
his  nose,  as  was  his  custom  when  under  the 
influence  of  strong  feeling,  “ it  now  becomes 
my  painful  duty — ” 

“ Your  Honor — ” put  in  one  of  the  jury. 

“ I * beg,  Mr.  Robinson,”  replied  the  judge, 
“ that  you  will  not  interrupt  me.  Mr.  Jones,” 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  prisoner,  “ I knew 
your  father,  sir,  an  eminently  respectable  and 
respected  citizen,  who  little  thought  that  his 
son  would  come  to  the  disgraceful  end  which 
is  to  be  yours,  for  you  are  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  sir—” 

“ Your  Honor,”  Robinson  said  again,  almost 
imploringly,  “ permit  me  to  explain — ” 

“Mr.  Robinson,”  replied  the  judge,  “I  must 
insist  that  you  do  not  interrupt  me  again” 
(striking  at  the  imaginary  fly)  “ while  I am 
performing  the  most  solemn  duty,  sir,  that  be- 
longs to  my  office.  Mr.  Jones  ” (turning  again 
to  the  prisoner),  “I  know,  sir,  that  this  sen- 
tence, which  I feel  constrained  to  pronounce, 
is  breaking  the  heart  of  your  poor  old  mother 
there”  (pointing  to  the  wife  of  the  murdered 
man,  w'ho,  sitting  somewhat  apart,  W'as  looking 
daggers  at  the  jury),  “aud,  sir,  bringing  her 
gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  For  you 
are  to  be  hanged,  sir — to  be — ” 

“S ,”  broke  in  Robinson,  unable  to  con- 

tain himself  any  longer,  and  dropping  the  ju- 
dicial title  in  bis  desperation ; “ you  are  mak- 
ing a fool  of  yourself.  The  jury  has 

brought  in  a verdict  of 1 Not  guilty !’  ” 

Grace  Willoughby. 
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COOLING  THE  WINE* 

Hankkiison.  “John,  did  von  ice  two  dozen  bottles  of  chattipftgne,  ns  I told  you*' 
The  Butler.  **  No,  sorr.  ' The  ice-box  wasn’t  hitr  enough,  for  more  than  twlnty.*’ 
Hankbrsok.  “What  have  you  done  with  the  rest  “ 

Tbb  Bctlbh.  • *•  * *■*  " ' 


’em.  sorr- 


A TARDY  VENGEANCE.  much  good.  But,  tell  .me,  John,  liow  came  my 

That  eminent  political  economist  who  de-  man  to  bring  you  bereT  I sent  him  out  to 
fined  murder  aa  “a  salutary  check  to  over*  fetch  me  a doctor/' 

population  ” waa  certainly  an  advanced  the*  “ Weed,”  replied  John,  with  quiet  dignity, 
orist  in  his  own  way;  and  ho*  t-ocf,  was  that  “ I my  sol*  am  jist  the  doctor  here.” 
famous  surgeon  who  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Sir  Walter  was  thunderstruck,  as  well  he 
Waterloo  as  “a  colossal  example  of  unscientilie  might  be,  knowing  as  lie  did  that  John  was 
dissection.”  But  both  these  admirable  men  as  ignorant  of  medicine  as  of  Chinese, 
have  been  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  41 1 should  hardly  have  thought  of  you  turn- 
by  a humbler  professor  of  the  same  school,  ing  doctor,  John,”  said  he  at  length.  u Pray 
who  figured  in  an  adventure  that  befell  no  what  drugs  do  you  use  I” 
less  a person  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  “ I hae  jist  tvva  o*  them,  Sir  Walter — calomy 

During  ouo  of  the  great  novelist*#  journeys  and  lodomy  ” (calomel  and  laudanum), 
through  the  north  of  England  he  was  attacked  “ But,  my  good  John,”  cried  Scott,  shod  der- 
by a slight  indisposition  while  halting  at  a jug  involuntarily  at  the  idea  of  such  a phur- 
aitiall  village  near  the  Scottish  border,  and  mac  open  a in  such  hands,  “ with  drugs  like 
sent  out  his  servant  in  quest  of  a doctor.  The  those  do  you  never  happen  to — ahem! — to 
man  soon  returned,  and  ushered  in  a stout  el-  kill  any  one  ?” 

derly  person,  in  whom  Sir;  Walter  recognize*!,  “ Kill?7'  echoed  John,  with  a vindictive  en- 
to  his  no  small  surprise,  a former  servant  of  ergy  to  which  no  words  can  do  justice.  “ Kiil 
his  own.  the  Englishcrs?  It  will  be  lang  ere  I can  matf 

u Why,  John,”  cried  ho,  “ is  this  really  you  I”  up  for  Flodden  /”  David  Ker. 

“Ay,  it*S  mo,  Sir  Walter,”  answered  the 
visitor;  “and  fm  varra  glad  to  see  ye  again. 

I hae  gotten  some  o’  thae  [those]  story-books 
nf  yours  yet,  and  theyVe  jist  grand!  Whiles 
[sometimes]  I canna  sleep,  and  theji  I jjst  taV 
anc  o’  yon  books  ov  yours,  ami  read  a wee  bit, 
and,  wow!  fin  fit st  asleep  i’  live  minutes!’’ 

“ Well,”  said  Hicott,  laughing  good-humor- 
edly at  this  rather  doubtful  compliment,  “ fin 
very  glad  that  any  book  of  miun  can  do  so 


A SYMPTOM. 

“ I am  a great  author,”  said  a cynical  writer 
td  a friend;  “but  1 aru  not  what  you  would 
call  a genius.” 

' “ Indeed  I”  queried  the  other,  somewhat 
amused  at  his  friend’s  remark.  “ And  how  Jo 
you  arrive  at  that  conclusion  V 7 

“Have  yon  never  observed,”  he  replied, 
“that  I am  not  in  tlio  least  conceited  V- 
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OUR  ITALY. 


BY  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


THE  traveller  who  descends  into  Italy 
by  an  Alpine  pass  never  forgets  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  the  transition.  In 
an  hour  he  is  whirled  down  the  slopes 
from  the  region  of  eternal  snow  to  the 
verdure  of  spring  or  the  ripeness  of  sum- 
mer. Suddenly— it  may  be  at  a turn  in 
the  road— winter  is  left  behind ; the  plains 
of  Lombardy  are  in  view;  the  Lake  of 
Como  or  Maggiore  gleams  below;  there  is 
a tree ; there  is  an  orchard ; there  is  a gar- 
den; there  is  a villa  overrun  with  vines; 
the  singing  of  birds  is  heard;  the  air  is 
gracious ; the  slopes  are  terraced,  and  cov- 
ered with  vineyards;  great  sheets  of  sil- 
ver sheen  in  the  landscape  mark  the 
growth  of  the  olive;  the  dark  green  or- 
chards of  oranges  and  lemons  are  starred 
with  gold;  the  lusty  fig,  always  a temp- 
tation as  of  old,  leans  invitingly  over  the 
stone  wall ; everywhere  are  bloom  and 
color  under  the  blue  sky  ; there  are 
shrines  by  the  way -side,  chapels  on  the 
hill;  one  hears  the  melodious  bells,  the 
call  of  the  vine  - dressers,  the  laughter  of 
girls. 

The  contrast  is  as  great  from  the  Indians 
of  the  Mojave  Desert,  three  types  of  which 
are  here  given,  to  the  vine-dressers  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Valley. 

Italy  is  the  land  of  the  imagination, 
but  the  sensation  on  first  beholding  it 
from  the  northern  heights,  aside  from  its 
associations  of  romance  and  poetry,  can 
be  repeated  in  our  own  land  by  whoever 
will  cross  the  burning  desert  of  Colorado, 
or  the  savage  wastes  of  the  Mojave  wil- 
derness of  stone  and  sage-brush,  and 
come  suddenly,  as  he  must  come  by 
train,  into  the  bloom  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  bay  of  San  Diego  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  east  of  San  Francisco. 
The  coast -line  runs  southeast,  but  at 
Point  Conception  it  turns  sharply  east, 
and  then  curves  southeasterly  about  two 


hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  Mexican 
coast  boundary,  the  extreme  southwest 
limits  of  the  United  States,  a few  miles 
below  San  Diego.  This  coast,  defined  by 
these  two  limits,  has  a southern  exposure 
on  the  sunniest  of  oceans.  Off  this  coast, 
south  of  Point  Conception,  lies  a chain  of 
islands,  curving  in  position  in  conformity 
with  the  shore,  at  a distance  of  twenty 
to  seventy  miles  from  the  main -land. 
These  islands  are  San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa, 
Santa  Cruz,  Anacapa,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Nicolas,  Santa  Catalina,  San  Cle- 
mente, and  Los  Coronados,  which  lie  in 
Mexican  waters.  Between  this  chain  of 
islands  and  the  main-land  is  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  flowing  northward.  The  great 
ocean  current  from  the  north  flows  past 
Point  Conception  like  a mill-race,  and 
makes  a suction,  or  a sort  of  eddy.  It 
approaches  nearer  the  coast  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  return  current,  which  is 
much  warmer,  flows  northward  and  west- 
ward along  the  curving  shore.  The  San- 
ta Barbara  Channel,  which  may  be  called 
an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  flows  by  many  a 
bold  point  and  lovely  bay,  like  those  of 
San  Pedro,  Redondo,  and  Santa  Monica; 
but  it  has  no  secure  harbor,  except  the 
magnificent  and  unique  bay  of  San  Diego. 

The  southern  and  western  boundary  of 
southern  California  is  this  mild  Pacific 
sea,  studded  with  rocky  and  picturesque 
islands.  The  northern  boundary  of  this 
region  is  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  from 
five  thousand  to  eleven  thousand  feet  in 
height,  some  of  them  always  snow-clad, 
which  run  eastward  from  Point  Concep- 
tion nearly  to  the  Colorado  Desert.  They 
are  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  but 
they  take  various  names,  Santa  Ynes, 
San  Gabriel,  San  Bernardino,  and  they 
are  spoken  of  all  together  as  the  Sierra 
Madre.  In  the  San  Gabriel  group,  “Old 
Baldy  ’’  lifts  its  snow-peak  over  nine  thou- 
sand feet,  while  the  San  Bernardino 
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April ; summer,  with  May  (whose  days, 
however,  are  often  cooler  than  those  of 
January),  and  eud  with  September;  while 
October  and  November  are  a mild  autumn, 
when  nature  takes  a partial  rest,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  are  gone. 
But  how  shall  we  classify  a climate  in 
which  the  strawberry  (none  yet  in  my 
experience  equal  to  the  Eastern  berry)  may 
be  eaten  in  every  month  of  the  year,  and 
ripe  figs  may  be  picked  from  July  to 
March  ? What  shall  I say  of  a frost  (an 
affair  of  only  an  hour  just  before  sunrise) 
which  is  hardly  anywhere  severe  enough 
to  disturb  the  delicate  heliotrope,  and 
even  in  the  deepest  valleys  where  it  may 
chill  the  orange,  will  respect  the  bloom  of 
that  fruit  on  contiguous  ground  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet  higher?  We  boast  about 
many  things  in  the  United  States,  about 
our  blizzards  and  our  cyclones,  our  inun- 
dations and  our  areas  of  low  pressure,  our 
hottest  and  our  coldest  places. in  the 
world,  but  what  can  we  say  for  this  little 
corner  which  is  practically  frostless,  and 
yet  never  had  a sunstroke,  knows  nothing 
of  thunder-storms  and  lightning,  never 
experienced  a cyclone,  which  is  so  warm 
that  the  year  round  one  is  tempted  to 
live  out-of-doors,  and  so  cold  that  woollen 
garments  are  never  uncomfortable  ? Na- 
ture here,  in  this  protected  and  petted 
area,  has  the  knack  of  being  genial  with- 
out being  enervating,  of  being  stimula- 
ting without  “bmcing  ” a person  into  the 
tomb.  I think  it  conducive  to  equanimity 
of  spirit  and  to  longevity  to  sit  in  an 
orange  grove  and  eat  the  fruit  and  inhale 
the  fragrance  of  it  while  gazing  upon  a 
snow-mountain. 

This  southward-facing  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia is  irrigated  by  many  streams  of 
pure  water  rapidly  falling  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  The  more  important  are 
the  Santa  Clara,  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Gabriel,  the  Santa  Ana,  the  Santa  Marga- 
rita, the  San  Luis  Key,  the  San  Bernardo, 
the  San  Diego,  and,  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, the  Tia  Juana.  Many  of  them  go  dry 
or  flow  underground  in  the  summer 
months  (or,  as  the  Californians  say,  the 
bed  of  the  river  gets  on  top),  but  most  of 
them  can  be  used  for  artificial  irrigation. 
In  the  lowlands  water  is  sufficiently  near 
the  surface  to  moisten  the  soil,  which  is 
broken  and  cultivated;  in  most  regions 
good  wells  are  reached  at  a small  depth, 
in  others  artesian-wells  spout  up  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  considerable  portions 


of  the  regions  best  known  for  fruit  are 
watered  by  irrigating  ditches  and  pipes 
supplied  by  ample  reservoirs  in  the  moun- 
tains. From  natural  rainfall  and  the  sea 
moisture  the  mesas  and  hills,  which  look 
arid  before  ploughing,  produce  large 
crops  of  grain  when  cultivated  after  the 
annual  rains,  without  artificial  watering. 

Southern  California  has  been  slowly 
understood  even  by  its  occupants,  who 
have  wearied  the  world  with  boasting  of 
its  productiveness.  Originally  it  was  a 
vast  cattle  and  sheep  ranch.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  land  was  worthless  except 
for  grazing.  Held  in  princely  ranches  of 
twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred  thousand  acres, 
in  some  cases  areas  larger  than  German 
principalities,  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle 
roamed  along  the  watercourses  and  over 
the  mesas,  vast  flocks  of  sheep  cropped 
close  the  grass  and  trod  the  soil  into  hard- 
pan.  The  owners  exchanged  cattle  and 
sheep  for  corn,  grain,  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles; they  had  no  faith  that  they  could 
grow  cereals,  and  it  was  too  much  trou- 
ble to  procure  water  for  a garden  or  a 
fruit  orchard.  It  was  the  firm  belief  that 
most  of  the  rolling  mesa  land  was  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  that  neither  forest  nor 
fruit  trees  would  grow  without  irrigation. 
Between  Los  Angeles  and  Redondo 
Beach  is  a ranch  of  35,000  acres.  Sev- 
enteen years  ago  it -was  owned  by  a 
Scotchman,  who  used  the  whole  of  it  as 
a sheep  ranch.  In  selling  it  to  the  pres- 
ent owner  he  warned  him  not  to  waste 
time  by  attempting  to  farm  it;  he  himself 
raised  no  fruit  or  vegetables,  planted  no 
trees,  and  bought  all  his  corn,  wheat,  and 
barley.  The  purchaser,  however,  began 
to  experiment.  He  planted  trees  and  set 
out  orchards  which  grew,  and  in  a couple 
of  years  he  wrote  to  the  former  owner 
that  he  had  8000  acres  in  fine  wheat.  To 
say  it  in  a word,  there  is  scarcely  an  acre 
of  the  tract  which  is  not  highly  produc- 
tive in  barley,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  while 
considerable  parts  of  it  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  English  walnut  and  to  the 
citrus  fruits. 

On  this  route  to  the  sea  the  road  is 
lined  with  gardens.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unpromising  in  appearance  than 
this  soil  before  it  is  ploughed  and  pulver- 
ized by  the  cultivator.  It  looks  like  a 
barren  waste.  We  passed  a tract  that 
was  offered  three  years  ago  for  twelve 
dollars  an  acre.  Some  of  it  now  is  rent- 
ed to  Chinamen  at  thirty  dollars  an  acre; 
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The  history  of  the  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  last  twenty  and  especially  in 
the  past  ten  years  from  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Bernardino  counties  southward  to  San 
Diego  is  very  curious.  Experiments  were 
timidly  tried.  Every  acre  of  sand  and 
sage-bush  reclaimed  southward  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  last  capable  of  profitable 
farming  or  fruit-growing.  It  is  unsafe 
now  to  say  of  any  land  that  has  not 
been  tried  that  it  is  not  good.  In  every 
valley  and  on  every  liill-side,  on  the 
mesas  and  in  the  sunny  nooks  in  the 
mountains,  nearly  anything  will  grow, 
and  the  application  of  water  produces 
marvellous  results.  From  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Redlands,  Riverside,  Pomona, 
Ontario,  Santa  Anita,  San  Gabriel,  Pasa- 
dena, all  the  way  to  Los  Angeles,  is  al- 
most a continuous  fruit  garden,  the  green 
areas  only  emphasized  by  wastes  yet  un- 
reclaimed; a land  of  charming  cottages, 
thriving  towns,  hospitable  to  the  fruit  of 
every  clime ; a land  of  perpetual  sun  and 
ever-flowing  breeze,  looked  down  on  by 
purple  mountain  ranges  tipped  here  and 
there  with  enduring  snow.  And  what  is 
in  progress  here  will  be  seen  before  long 
in  almost  every  part  of  this  wonderful 
land,  for  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
essentially  everywhere  the  same,  and  cap- 
ital is  finding  out  how  to  store  in  and 
bring  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains rivers  of  clear  water  taken  at  such 
elevations  that  the  whole  arable  surface 
can  be  irrigated.  The  development  of  the 
country  has  only  just  begun. 

If  the  reader  will  look  upon  the  map 
of  California  he  will  see  that  the  eight 
counties  that  form  southern  California — 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura, 
Kern,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Or- 
ange, and  San  Diego— appear  very  moun- 
tainous. He  will  also  notice  that  the 
eastern  slopes  of  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Diego  are  deserts.  But  this  is  an  im- 
mense area.  San  Diego  County  alone  is 
as  large  as  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island  combined,  and  the 
amount  of  arable  land  in  the  valleys,  on 
the  foot-hills,  on  the  rolling  mesas,  is 
enormous,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a 
dense  population,  for  its  fertility  and  its 
yield  to  the  acre  under  cultivation  are  in- 
comparable. The  reader  will  also  notice 
another  thing.  With  the  railroads  now 
built  and  certain  to  be  built  through  all 
this  diversified  region,  round  from  the 
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Santa  Barbara  Mountains  to  the  San  Ber- 
nardino, the  San  Jacinto,  and  down  to 
Cuyamaca,  a ride  of  an  hour  or  two  hours 
brings  one  to  some  point  on  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  sea-coast — a sea- 
coast  genial,  inviting  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, never  harsh,  and  rarely  tempestuous 
like  the  Atlantic  shore. 

Here  is  our  Mediterranean!  Here  is 
our  Italy!  It  is  a Mediterranean  with- 
out marshes  and  without  malaria,  and  it 
does  not  at  all  resemble  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  which  we  have  sometimes  tried  to 
fancy  was  like  the  classic  sea  that  laves 
Africa  and  Europe.  Nor  is  this  region 
Italian  in  appearance,  though  now  and 
then  some  bay  with  its  purple  hills  run- 
ning to  the  blue  sea,  its  surrounding 
mesas  and  canons  blooming  in  semi- 
tropical  luxuriance,  some  conjunction  of 
shore  and  mountain,  some  golden  color, 
some  white  light  and  sharply  defined 
shadows,  some  refinement  of  lines,  some 
poetic  tints  in  violet  and  ashy  ranges, 
some  ultramarine  in  the  sea,  or  delicate 
blue  in  the  sky,  will  remind  the  traveller 
of  more  than  one  place  of  beauty  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  a Medi- 
terranean with  a more  equable  climate, 
warmer  winters  and  cooler  summers,  than 
the  North  Mediterranean  shore  can  offer; 
it  is  an  Italy  whose  mountains  and  val- 
leys give  almost  every  variety  of  elevation 
and  temperature. 

But  it  is  our  commercial  Mediterranean. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  this  corner 
of  the  United  States  will  produce  in 
abundance,  and  year  after  year  without 
failure,  all  the  fruits  and  nuts  which  for 
a thousand  years  the  civilized  world  of 
Europe  has  looked  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  supply.  We  shall  not  need  any  more 
to  send  over  the  Atlantic  for  raisins,  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  almonds,  figs,  olives,  prunes, 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  a variety  of 
other  things  which  we  know  commercial- 
ly as  Mediterranean  products.  We  have 
all  this  luxury  and  wealth  at  our  doors, 
within  our  limits.  The  orange  and  the 
lemon  we  shall  still  bring  from  many 
places ; the  date  and  the  pineapple  and  the 
banana  will  never  grow  here  except  as 
illustrations  of  the  climate,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  any  fruit  of  the  temperate 
and  semi -tropic  zones  that  southern  Cal 
ifornia  cannot  be  relied  on  to  produce, 
from  the  guava  to  the  peach. 

It  will  need  further  experiment  to  de- 
termine wliat  are  the  more  profitable  pro 
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ducts  of  this  soil,  and  it  will  take  longer 
experience  to  cultivate  them  and  send 
them  to  market  in  perfection.  The  pome- 
granate and  the  apple  thrive  side  by 
side,  but  the  apple  is  not  good  here  un- 
less it  is  grown  at  an  elevation  where 
frost  is  certain  and  occasional  snow  may 
be  expected.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  about  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the 
pear,  the  grape,  the  orange,  the  lemon, 
the  apricot,  and  so  on:  but  I believe  that 
the  greatest  profit  will  be  in  the  products 
that  cannot  be  grown  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States — the  products  to  which  we 
have  loug  given  the  name  of  Mediter- 
ranean— the  olive,  the  fig,  the  raisin,  the 
hard  and  soft  shell  almond,  and  the  wal- 
nut. The  orange  will  of  course  be  a 
staple,  and  constantly  improve  its  repu- 
tation as  better  varieties  are  raised,  and 
the  right  amount  of  irrigation  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  and  the  sweetest  is  ascer- 
tained. 

It  is  still  a wonder  that  a land  in  which 
there  was  no  indigenous  product  of  val- 
ue. or  to  which  cultivation  could  give 
value,  should  be  so  hospitable  to  every 
sort  of  tree,  shrub,  root,  grain,  and  flower 
that  can  be  brought  here  from  any  zone 
and  temperature,  and  that  many  of  these 
foreigners  to  the  soil  grow  here  with  a 
vigor  and  productiveness  surpassing  those 
in  their  native  land.  This  bewildering 
adaptability  has  misled  many  into  un- 
profitable experiments,  and  the  very  ra- 
pidity of  growth  has  been  a disadvan- 
tage. The  land  has  been  advertised  by  its 
monstrous  vegetable  productions,  which 
are  not  fit  to  eat,  and  but  testify  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil:  and  the  reputation  of 
its  fruits,  both  deciduous  and  citrus,  has 
suffered  by  specimens  sent  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets whose  sole  recommendation  was  size. 
Even  in  the  vineyards  and  orange  or- 
chardsquality  has  been  sacrificed  to  quanti- 
ty. Nature  here  responds  generously  to  ev- 
ery encouragement,  but  it  cannot  be  forced 
without  taking  its  revenge  in  the  return 
of  inferior  quality.  It  is  just  as  true  of 
southern  California  as  of  any  other  land 
that  hard  work  and  sagacity  and  experi- 
ence are  necessary  to  successful  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture,  but  it  is  undeniably 
true  that  the  same  amount  of  well-direct- 
ed industry  upon  a much  smaller  area  of 
land  will  produce  more  return  than  in 
almost  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  Sensible  people  do  not  any  long- 
er pay  much  attention  to  those  tempting 


little  arithmetical  sums  by  which  it  is 
demonstrated  that  paying  so  much  for 
ten  acres  of  barren  land,  and  so  much  for 
planting  it  with  vines  or  oranges,  the  in- 
come in  three  years  will  be  a cpmpetence 
to  the  investor  and  his  family.  People 
do  not  spend  much  time  now  in  gaping 
over  abnormal  vegetables,  or  trying  to 
convince  themselves  that  wines  of  every 
known  variety  and  flavor  can  be  produced 
within  the  limits  of  one  flat  and  well-wa- 
tered field.  Few  now  expect  to  make  a 
fortune  by  cutting  arid  land  up  into 
twenty-feet  lots,  but  notwithstanding  the 
extravagance  of  recent  speculation,  the 
value  of  arable  land  has  steadily  appreci- 
ated, and  is  not  likely  to  recede,  for  the 
return  from  it,  either  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  grain,  is  demonstrated  to  be  beyond  the 
experience  of  farming  elsewhere. 

Land  cannot  be  called  dear  at  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre  if 
the  annual  return  from  it  is  fifty  or  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  climate  is  most 
agreeable  the  year  through.  There  are 
no  unpleasant  months,  and  few  unplea- 
sant days.  The  eucalyptus  grows  so  fast 
that  the  trimmings  from  the  trees  of  a 
small  grove  or  highway  avenue  will  in 
four  or  five  years  furnish  a family  with 
its  firewood.  The  strong,  fattening  al- 
falfa gives  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six 
harvests  a year.  Nature  needs  little  rest, 
and,  with  the  encouragement  of  water 
and  fertilizers,  apparently  none.  But  all 
this  prodigality  and  easiness  of  life  de- 
tracts a little  from  ambition.  The  lesson 
has  been  slowly  learned,  but  it  is  now 
pretty  well  conned,  that  hard  work  is  as 
necessary  here  as  elsewhere  to  thrift  and 
independence.  The  difference  between 
this  and  many  other  parts  of  our  land  is 
that  nature  seems  to  work  with  a man. 
and  not  against  him. 

Southern  California  has  rapidly  passed 
through  varied  experiences,  and  has  not 
yet  had  a fair  chance  to  show  the  world 
what  it  is.  It  had  its  period  of  romance, 
of  pastoral  life,  of  lawless  adventure,  of 
crazy  speculation,  all  within  a hundred 
years,  and  it  is  just  now  entering  upon 
its  period  of  solid,  civilized  development. 
A certain  light  of  romance  is  cast  upon 
this  coast  by  the  Spanish  voyagers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  its  history  begins 
with  the  establishment  of  the  chain  of 
Franciscan  missions,  the  first  of  which 
was  founded  by  the  great  Father  Juni- 
pero  Serra  at  San  Diego  in  1769.  The 
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fathers  brought  with  them  the  vine  and 
the  olive,  reduced  the  savage  Indians  to 
industrial  pursuits,  and  opened  the  way 
for  that  ranchero  and  adobe  civilization 
which,  down  to  the  coming  of  the  Amer- 
ican, in  about  1840,  made  in  this  region  the 
most  picturesque  life  that  our  continent 
has  ever  seen.  Following  this  is  a period 
of  desperado  adventure  and  revolution, 
of  pioneer  State-building;  and  then  the 
advent  of  the  restless,  the  cranky,  the 
invalid,  the  fanatic,  from  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.  The  first  experi- 
menters in  making  homes  seem  to  have 
fancied  that  they  had  come  to  a ready- 
made elysium — the  idle  man’s  heaven. 
They  seem  to  have  brought  with  them 
little  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture, were  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
of  success  in  this  soil  and  climate,  and 
left  behind  the  good  industrial  maxims  of 
the  East.  The  result  was  a period  of 
chance  experiment,  one  in  which  extrav- 
agant expectation  and  boasting  to  some 
extent  took  the  place  of  industry.  The 
imagination  was  heated  by  the  novelty  of 
such  varied  and  rapid  productiveness. 
Men’s  minds  were  inflamed  by  the  appar- 
ently limitless  possibilities.  The  invalid 
and  the  speculator  thronged  the  trans- 
continental roads  leading  hither.  In  this 
condition  the  frenzy  of  1886-7  was  inev- 
itable. I saw  something  of  it  in  the  win- 
ter of  1887.  The  scenes  then  daily  and 
commonplace  now  read  like  the  wildest 
freaks  of  the  imagination. 

The  bubble  collapsed  as  suddenly  as  it 
expanded.  Many  were  ruined,  and  left 
the  country.  More  were  merely  ruined 
in  their  great  expectations.  The  specu- 
lation was  in  town  lots.  When  it  sub- 
sided it  left  the  climate  as  it  was,  the  fer- 
tility as  it  was,  and  the  value  of  arable 
land  not  reduced.  Marvellous  as  the 
boom  was,  I think  the  present  recuperation 
is  still  more  wonderful.  In  1890,  to  be 
sure,  I miss  the  bustle  of  the  cities,  and 
the  creation  of  towns  in  a week  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  But  in  all 
the  cities,  and  most  of  the  villages,  there 
has  been  growth  in  substantial  buildings, 
and  in  the  necessities  of  civic  life — good 
sewerage,  water  supply,  and  general  or- 
ganization ; while  the  country,  as  the  acre- 
age of  vines  and  oranges,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, grain  and  corn,  and  the  shipments  by 
rail  testify,  has  improved  more  than  at 
any  other  period,  and  commerce  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  impulse  of  a genuine  pros- 


perity, based  upon  the  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground.  School-houses  have 
multiplied;  libraries  have  been  founded; 
many  “boom”  hotels,  built  in  order  to 
sell  city  lots  in  the  sage-brush,  have  been 
turned  into  schools  and  colleges. 

There  is  immense  rivalry  between  dif- 
ferent sections.  Every  Californian  thinks 
that  the  spot  where  his  house  stands  en- 
joys the  best  climate  and  is  the  most  fer- 
tile in  the  world ; and  while  you  are  with 
him  you  think  he  is  justified  in  his  opin- 
ion; for  this  rivalry  is  generally  a whole- 
some one,  backed  by  industry.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  habit  of^tall  talk  is 
altogether  lost.  Whatever  one  sees  he  is 
asked  to  believe  is  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  world.  The  gentleman  of  the  whip 
who  showed  us  some  of  the  finest  places 
in  Los  Angeles — places  that  in  their  wealth 
of  flowers  and  semi-tropical  gardens  would 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  jaded 
traveller — was  asked  whether  there  were 
any  finer  in  the  city.  4 4 Finer  ? Hundreds 
of  them;”  and  then,  meditatively  and  re- 
gretfully, 44 1 should  not  dare  to  show  you 
the  best.”  The  semi-ecclesiastical  custo- 
dian of  the  old  adobe  mission  of  San 
Gabriel  explained  to  us  the  twenty  por- 
traits of  apostles  on  the  walls,  all  done 
by  Murillo.  As  they  had  got  out  of  re- 
pair, he  had  them  all  repainted  by  the 
best  artist.  44  That  one,”  he  said,  simply, 
44  cost  ten  dollars.  It  often  costs  more  to 
repaint  a picture  than  to  buy  an  original.” 

The  temporary  evils  in  the  train  of  the 
44 boom”  are  fast  disappearing.  I was 
told  that  I should  find  the  country  stag- 
nant. Trade,  it  is  true,  is  only  slowly 
coming  in,  real -estate  deals  are  sleeping, 
but  in  all  avenues  of  solid  prosperity  and 
productiveness  the  country  is  the  reverse 
of  stagnant.  Another  misapprehension 
this  visit  is  correcting.  I was  told  not  to 
visit  southern  California  at  this  season  on 
account  of  the  heat.  But  I have  no  ex- 
perience of  a more  delightful  summer  cli- 
mate than  this,  especially  on  or  near  the 
coast. 

In  secluded  valleys  in  the  interior  the 
thermometer  rises  in  the  daytime  to  85°. 
90°,  and  occasionally  100°,  but  I have 
found  no  place  in  them  where  there  was 
not  daily  a refreshing  breeze  from  the 
ocean,  where  the  dryness  of  the  air  did  not 
make  the  heat  seem  much  less  than  it  was, 
and  where  the  nights  were  not  agreeably 
cool.  My  belief  is  that  the  summer  cli- 
mate of  southern  California  is  as  desirable 
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for  pleasure-seekers,  for  invalids,  for  work- 
men, as  its  winter  climate.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a coast  temperature  60°  to  75°, 
stimulating,  without  harshness  or  damp- 
ness, is  about  the  perfection  of  summer 
weather.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
there  are  secluded  valleys  which  become 
very  hot  in  the  daytime  in  midsummer, 
and  intolerably  dusty.  The  dust  is  the 
great  annoyance  everywhere/  It  gives 
the  whole  landscape  an  ashy  tint,  like 
some  of  our  Eastern  fields  and  way-sides 
in  a dry  August.  The  verdure  and  th6 
wild  flowers  of  the  rainy  season  disappear 
entirely.  There  is,  however,  some  pictu- 
resque compensation  for  this  dust  and  lack 
of  green.  The  mountains  and  hills  and 
great  plains  take  on  wonderful  hues  of 
brown,  yellow,  and  red. 

I write  this  paragraph  in  a high  cham- 
ber in  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  on  the 
great  and  fertile  beach  in  front  of  San 
Diego.  It  is  the  2d  of  June.  Looking 
southward,  I see  the  great  expanse  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  sparkling  in  the  sun  as 
blue  as  the  waters  at  Amalfi.  A low  surf 
beats  along  the  miles  and  miles  of  white 
sand  continually,  with  the  impetus  of  far- 
off  seas  and  trade-winds,  as  it  has  Beaten 
for  thousands  of  years,  with  one  unending 
roar  and  swish,  and  occasional  shocks  of 
sound  as  if  of  distant  thunder  on  the  shore. 
Yonder,  to  the  right,  Point  Loma  stretches 
its  sharp  and  rocky  promontory  into  the 
ocean,  purple  in  the  sun,  bearing  a light- 
house on  its  highest  elevation.  From  this 
signal,  bending  in  a perfect  crescent,  with 
a silver  rim,  the  shore  sweeps  around 
twenty -five  miles  to  another  promontory 
running  down  beyond  Tia  Juana  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  in  Mexican  territory.  Di- 
rectly in  front — they  say  eighteen  miles 
away,  I think  five  sometimes,  and  some- 
times a hundred — lie  the  islands  of  Coro- 
nado, named,  I suppose,  from  the  old 
Spanish  adventurer  Vasques  de  Coronado, 
huge  bulks  of  beautiful  red  sandstone,  un- 
inhabited and  barren,  becalmed  there  in 
the  changing  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  like 
enormous  mastless  galleons,  like  degrad- 
ed icebergs,  like  Capri  and  Ischia.  They 
say  that  they  are  stationary.  I only  know 
that  when  I walk  along  the  shore  toward 
Point  Lorna  they  seem  to  follow,  until 
they  lie  opposite  the  harbor  entrance, 
which  is  close  by  the  promontory;  and 
that  when  I return,  they  recede  and  go 
away  toward  Mexico,  to  which  they  be- 
long. Sometimes,  as  seen  from  the  beach, 


owing  to  the  difference  in  the  humidity 
of  the  strata  of  air  over  the  ocean,  they 
seem  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top.  Occasionally  they  come  quite  near, 
as  do  the  sea-lions  and  the  gulls,  and  again 
they  almost  fade  out  of  the  horizon  in  a 
violet  light.  This  morning  they  stand 
away,  and  the  fleet  of  white-sailed  fishing- 
boats  from  the  Portuguese  hamlet  of  La 
Plava,  within  the  harbor  entrance,  which 
is  dancing  off  Point  Loma,  will  have  a 
long  sail  if  they  pursue  the  barracuda  to 
those  shadowy  rocks. 

We  crossed  the  bay  the  other  day,  and 
drove  up  a wild  road  to  the  height  of  the 
promontory,  and  along  its  narrow  ridge  to 
the  light-house.  This  site  commands  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  views  in  the  ac- 
cessible civilized  world,  one  of  the  three 
or  four  really  great  prospects  which  the 
traveller  can  recall,  astonishing  in  its  im- 
mensity, interesting  in  its  peculiar  details. 
The  general  features  are  the  great  ocean, 
blue,  flecked  with  sparkling,  breaking 
wavelets,  and  the  wide,  curving  coast-line, 
rising  into  mesas,  foot-hills,  ranges  on 
ranges  of  mountains,  the  faintly  seen 
snow-peaks  of  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Jacinto  to  the  Cuyamaca  and  the  flat  top 
of  Table  Mountain  in  Mexico.  Directly 
under  us  on  one  side  are  the  fields  of  kelp, 
where  the  whales  come  to  feed  in  winter; 
and  on  the  other  is  a point  of  sand  on 
Coronado  Beach,  where  a flock  of  pelicans 
have  assembled  after  their  day's  fishing, 
in  which  occupation  they  are  the  rivals  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  perfect  crescent  of 
the  ocean  beach  is  seen^  the  singular  for- 
mation of  North  and  South  Coronado 
Beach,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  along 
Point  Loma,  and  the  spacious  inner  bay, 
on  which  lie  San  Diego  and  National 
City,  with  lowlands  and  heights  outside 
sprinkled  with  houses,  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vineyards.  The  near  hills  about  this 
harbor  are  varied  in  form  and  poetic  in 
color,  one  of  them,  the  conical  San  Miguel, 
constantly  recalling  Vesuvius.  Indeed, the 
near  view,  in  color,  vegetation,  and  forms 
of  hills  and  extent  of  arable  land,  sug- 
gests that  of  Naples,  though  on  analysis 
it  does  not  resemble  it.  If  San  Diego  had 
half  a million  of  people  it  would  be  more 
like  it ; but  the  Naples  view  is  limited, 
while  this  stretches  away  to  the  great 
mountains  that  overlook  the  Colorado 
Desert.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveli- 
est prospects  in  the  world,  and  worth  loug 
travel  to  see. 
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Standing  upon  this  point  of  view,  I am 
reminded  again  of  the  striking  contrasts 
and  contiguous  different  climates  on  the 
coast.  In  the  north,  of  course  not  visible 
from  here,  is  Mount  Whitney,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Inyo  County  and  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  15,086  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  United  States,  exclud- 
ing Alaska.  South  of  it  is  Grayback,  in 
the  San  Bernardino  range,  11,000  feet  in 
altitude,  the  highest  point  above  its  base 
in  the  United  States.  While  south  of  that 
is  the  depression  in  the  Colorado  Desert 
in  San  Diego  County,  about  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  lowest  land  in  the  United  States. 
These  three  exceptional  points  can  be  said 
to  be  almost  in  sight  of  each  other. 

I have  insisted  so  much  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean character  of  this  region  that  it 
is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  contrasts 
also.  Reserving  details  and  comments 
on  different  localities  as  to  the  commer- 
cial value  of  products  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, I will  make  some  general  observa- 
tions. I am  convinced  that  the  fig  can  not 
only  be  grown  here  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  our  markets,  but  of  the  best 
quality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
English  walnut.  This  clean  and  hand- 
some tree  thrives  wonderfully  in  large 
areas,  and  has  no  enemies.  The  olive 
culture  is  in  its  infancy,  but  I have  never 
tasted  better  oil  than  that  produced  at 
Santa  Barbara  and  on  San  Diego  Bay. 
Specimens  of  the  pickled  olive  are  deli- 
cious, and  when  the  best  varieties  are 
generally  grown,  and  the  best  method  of 
curing  is  adopted,  it  will  be  in  great 
mand,  not  as  a mere  relish,  but  as  food. 
The  raisin  is  produced  in  all  the  valleys 
of  southern  California,  and  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  hot  valley  of  San  Joaquin, 
beyond  the  Sierra  Madre  range.  The 
best  Malaga  raisins,  which  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  in  the  world,  may 
never  come  to  our  market,  but  I have 
never  eaten  a better  raisin  for  size,  flavor, 
and  thinness  of  skin  than  those  raised  in 
the  El  Cajon  Valley,  which  is  watered  by 
the  great  flume  which  taps  a reservoir  in 
the  Cuyamaca  Mountains,  and  supplies 
San  Diego.  But  the  quality  of  the  raisin 
in  California  will  be  improved  by  experi- 
ence in  cultivation  and  handling. 

The  contrast  with  the  Mediterranean 
region — I refer  to  the  western  basin — is  in 
climate.  There  is  hardly  any  point  along 
the  French  and  Italian  coast  that  is  not 


subject  to  great  and  sudden  changes, 
caused  by  the  north  wind,  which  has 
many  names,  or  in  the  extreme  southern 
peninsula  and  islands  by  the  sirocco. 
There  are  few  points  that  are  not  reach- 
ed  by  malaria,  and  in  many  resorts— and 
some  of  them  most  sunny  and  agreeable 
to  the  invalid — the  deadliest  fevers  always 
lie  in  wait.  There  is  great  contrast  be- 
tween summer  and  winter,  and  exceeding 
variability  in  the  same  month.  This  va- 
riability is  the  parent  of  many  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  the  bowels,  and  the  liver.  It 
is  demonstrated  now  by  long-continued 
observations  that  dampness  and  cold  are 
not  so  inimical  to  health  as  variability. 

The  southern  California  climate  is  an 
anomaly.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  wonder  and  a good  deal  of 
boasting,  but  it  is  worthy  of  more  scien- 
tific study  than  it  has  yet  received.  Its* 
distinguishing  feature  I take  to  be  its 
equability.  The  temperature  the  year 
through  is  lower  than  I had  supposed, 
and  the  contrast  is  not  great  between  the 
summer  and  the  winter  months.  The 
same  clothing  is  appropriate,  speaking 
generally,  for  the  whole  year.  In  all 
seasons,  including  the  rainy  days  of  the 
winter  months,  sunshine  is  the  rule. 
The  variation  of  temperature  between 
day  and  night  is  considerable,  but  if  the 
new-comer  exercises  a little  care,  he  will 
not  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  it.  There 
are  coast  fogs,  but  these  are  not  chilling 
and  raw.  Why  it  is  that  with  the  hy- 
drometer showing  a considerable  humid- 
ity in  the  air  the  general  effect  of  the 
climate  is  that  of  dryness,  scientists  must 
explain.  The  constant  exchange  of  des- 
ert airs  with  the  ocean  air  may  account  for 
the  anomaly,  and  the  actual  dryness  of 
the  soil,  even  on  the  coast,  is  put  forward 
as  another  explanation.  Those  who  come 
from  heated  rooms  on  the  Atlantic  may 
find  the  winters  cooler  than  they  expect, 
and  those  used  to  the  heated  terms  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  East  will  be 
surprised  at  the  cool  and  salubrious  sum- 
mers. A land  without  high  winds  or 
thunder-storms  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
a unique  climate. 

I suppose  it  is  the  equability  and  not 
conditions  of  dampness  or  dryness  that 
renders  this  region  so  remarkably  ex- 
empt from  epidemics  and  endemic  dis- 
eases. The  diseases  of  children  prevalent 
elsewhere  are  unknown  here;  they  cut 
their  teeth  without  risk,  and  cholera  in - 
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fantum  never  visits  them.  Diseases  of 
the  bowels  are.  practically  unknown. 
There  is  no  malaria,  whatever  that  may 
be,  and  consequently  an  absence  of  those 
various  fevers  and  other  disorders  which 
are  attributed  to  malarial  conditions* 
Renal  diseases  are  also  wanting;  disor- 
ders of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  Bright’s 
disease,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  are  nor  na- 
tive. Tire  climate  in  its  effect  is  stimu- 
lating, but  at  the  same  time  soothing  to 
the  nerves,  so  that  if  “ nervous  prostra- 
tion” is  wanted,  it  must  be  brought  here, 
and  cannot  he  relied  on  to  continue  long. 
These  facts  are  derived  from  medical 
practice  with  the  native  Indian  and  Mex- 
ican population.  Dr,  Uemondino,  to 
whom  I have  before  referred,  has  made 
the  subject  a study  for  eighteen  years,  and 
later  I shall  offer  some  of  the  results  of  his 
observat  ions  upon  longevity.  It  is  beyond 
my  province  to  venture  any  suggestion 
upon  the  effect  of  the  climate  upon  deep- 
seated  diseases,  especially  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  of  invalids  who  come  here  for 
health.  I only  know  that  we  meet  daily 
and  constantly  so  many  persons  in  fair 
health  who  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  live  elsewhere  that  the  impression 
is  produced  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  immigrant  population  was  invalid. 
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There  are,  however,  two  suggestions  that 
should  be  made.  Care  is  needed  in  ac- 
climation to  a climate  that  differs  from 
any  previous  experience;  and  the  locality 
that  will  suit  any  invalid  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  personal  experience.  If  the 
coast  does  not  suit  him,  he  may  be  bene- 
fited in  a protected  valley,  or  he  may  be 
improved  on  the  foot-hills,  or  on  an  ele- 
vated mesa,  or  on  a high  mountain  ele- 
vation. 

One  thing  may  be  regarded  as  settled. 
Whatever  the  sensibility  or  the  peculiar- 
ity of  invalidism,  the  equable  climate  is 
exceedingly  favorable  to  t he  smooth  work- 
ing of  the  great  organic  functions  of  res- 
piration , digestion,  and  ei  re  illation . 

It  is  a pity  to  give  this  paper  a medical 
tone.  One  need  not  be  an  invalid  to 
come  here  and  appreciate  the  graciousness 
of  the  air;  the  color  of  the  landscape, 
which  is  wanting  in  our  Northern  clime; 
the  constant  procession  of  dowers  the 
year  through  ; the  purple  hills  stretching 
into  the  sea  : the  hundreds  of  hamlets, 
with  picturesque  homes  overgrown  with 
roses  and  geranium  and  heliotrope,  in  the 
midst,  of  orange  orchards  and  of  palms 
and  magnolias,  in  sight  of  the  snow- 
peaks  of  the  giant  mountain  ranges  which 
shut  in  this  laud  of  marvellous  beaulv. 
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too  late: 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


TT^HEX  I was  young,  and  saw  the  kings  of  men 
? f Poise  that  great  lance  that  none  but  they  could  wield, 
I said,  44  Forbear  awhile,  my  soul,  and  when 

Thy  strength  is  full,  thou  too  slialt  win  the  field." 

But  when  the  awaited  day 
Arrived,  a stranger  gray 
Laid  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  said,  “Too  late! 

Vain  now  tliy  spear  and  shield!" 

When  I was  young,  I lifted  up  mine  eyes. 

And  saw  austere  philosophy  achieve 
The  victories  that  teach  men  to  be  wise. 

Then  said  I to  my  soul,  “Erelong,  believe. 

Thou  too  shalt  wisdom  know!" 

But  while  I waited,  lo! 

That  hoary  figure  came,  and  said,  44 Too  late! 

Folly  hath  no  reprieve/’ 

When  I was  young,  I saw  a maiden  sweet. 

Whose  smiling  eyes  made  sunshine  in  my  breast. 

“ Build  thou  a temple  without  staiu,  and  meet, 

0 soul,"  quoth  I,  “to  house  this  virgin  guest." 

But  when  at  last  I sought 
The  maid,  that  gravbeard  caught 
M ine  eye,  and  frowning,  said,  “Laggard!  too  late! 

Pass  on,  bv  love  unblest  !'’ 


When  I was  young,  God's  face  upon  me  shone; 

Whereat  I veiled  mine  eyes,  and  whispered,  “Soul, 

It  was  a dream!  God  dwells  in  heaven  alone." 

But  when  to  heaven  I came  (having  paid  death's  toll). 
The  voice  said,  “ Know,  in  Me 
Love,  Power,  aud  Wisdom  be: 

I am  the  Lord!  and  thou  hast  learned  too  late 
God  only  is  man's  goal !" 


A HALLOWEEN  WRAITH. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 


I. 

I^HE  vast  bulk  of  Ben  Clebrig  was  dark 
_ in  shadow,  but  the  wide  waters  of 
Loch  Xaver  shone  a soft  silver-gray  in 
the  moonlight. as  Hector  Mac  Intyre,  keep- 
er and  forester  in  the  far  solitudes  of  Glen- 
gorm.  came  striding  along  the  road  toward 
Inver-Mudal.  As  lie  approached  the  little 
hamlet — which  consists  merely  of  the  inn 
and  its  surroundings  and  one  or  two  keep- 
ers* cottages — certain  small  points  of  red 
told  him  of  its  whereabouts  among  the 
black  trees:  and  as  he  drew  still  nearer 


he  thought  he  would  let  the  good  people 
there  know  of  his  coming.  Hector  had 
brought  his  pipes  with  him,  for  there  were 
to  be  great  doings  on  this  Halloween 
night : and  now,  when  he  had  inflated  the 
bag  and  tuned  the  drones,  there  sprang 
into  the  profound  silence  reigning  every- 
where around  this  wild  skirl  of  the  “Hills 
of  Glenorchy."  Surely  the  sound  would 
reach,  and  carry  its  message  ( If  not.  here 
was  “Gillie,  a Drover,"  played  still  more 
bravely:  and  again  the  proud  strains  of 
“ The  Glen's  Mine  "!  By  which  time  he 
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But  heru  He  suddenly  ^ticouniem}  a u Well,  now.’*  stfdd  H*V*u  ttu*'  G«r*lkv 
irmiu)  dvid,  i»’i‘nni  ..tit  in'  the  dusk  of  * iUai  is  a fearful  Hiiup  to  abn*m  ;ni v poor 
Mif*  wail  Um  front  garden  person  \vii;i,i,.  ’Wvf<i  you  p|  thuiktM&f  1 

th.-iv  rMH.o  ilwrr  ol^ecM  — Have  should  die  of  fricdo ; And 

oi‘-;>.  dull  nMtVon  Ijite,  ;mm1  oft  each’  in&  <i*>  well . for  t.Hev  never  £U-\?  :-»ny?-i»ui2 

or  1 1 * ’ 1 sc  appeared  til#  feat  mow  of  h fa (4t‘  - life*-  Bun  lw‘kvi  .*  But  never  abod  i.vi<  ir? 

« \'-y  impuln  and  duniin!/  iu  Jit*,  'M-inu  down  to  the  bouse  now  s and,  <fe 

Or.  O'/boldine  tftifc  tiling  i])«  talk  y«>u  know.  JUb.-no.l.  and  -Babel.  and  you. 

bi’OVvn  bearded  ioresjer  turned  nod  fled-  Hillo^U*vfja  - 
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is  not  always  you  can  get  the  fir  tops  from 
the  larches;  it  is  only  on  some  great  oc- 
casion like  the  Halloween  night;  and  let 
me  see,  now,  if  I put  any  of  them  in  my 
pocket.  Here,  Ronald,  take  the  pipes  from 
me,  and  hold  them  properly  on  your  shoul- 
der— for  one  day  you  will  be  playing 
1 Miss  Ramsay’s  Strathspey  ’ as  well  as 
any  one — and  I will  search  my  pockets, 
and  see  if  I put  any  of  those  wonderful 
fir  tops  into  them.” 

The  children  knew  very  well  what  all 
this  preamble  meant;  but  neither  they  nor 
their  elders  could  have  told  how  it  was 
that  Hector  Mac  Intyre  every  time  he 
came  to  Inver-Mudal  brought  with  him 
packages  of  sweetmeats,  though  he  lived 
in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  districts  in 
Sutherland,  Glengorm  being  about  two- 
and-twenty  miles  away  from  anywhere. 
However,  here  were  the  precious  little 
parcels,  and  when  they  had  been  distrib- 
uted, Hector  took  his  pipes  again,  and, 
escorted  by  his  small  friends,  went  down 
to  the  inn. 

Well,  Mr.  Murray,  the  innkeeper,  had 
also  heard  the  distant  skirl  of  the  pipes, 
and  here  he  was  at  the  door. 

“How  are  you,  Hector?”  he  asked,  in 
Gaelic.  “ And  what  is  your  news  ?” 

“There  is  not  much  news  in  Glen- 
gorm,” was  the  answer. 

“And  when  is  your  wedding  to  be?” 
Mr.  Murray  said.  “We  will  make  a 
grand  day  of  that  day,  Hector.  And  I 
have  been  thinking  I will  get  some  of  the 
lads  to  kindle  a bonfire  on  the  top  of  Ben 
Clebrig— a fire  that  they  will  see  down  in 
Ross  shire.  And  there’s  many  a pistol 
and  many  a gun  will  make  a crack  when 
you  drive  up  to  this  door  and  bring  your 
bride  in.  For  I am  one  who  believes 
in  the  old  customs;  and  whether  it  is  a 
wedding,  or  the  New-Year,  or  Halloween 
night,  I am  for  the  old  ways,  and  the  Free 
Church  ministers  can  say  what  they  like. 
Now  come  away  in,  Hector,  my  lad,  and 
take  a dram  after  your  long  walk;  there 
is  plenty  of  hard  work  before  you  this 
evening,  for  Johnnie  has  broken  his  fid- 
dle, and  the  lasses  have  not  been  asked  to 
stand  up  to  a reel  for  many  a day.”  And 
then  he  paused,  and  said:  “And  how  is 
Flora  Campbell,  Hector  i Have  you  any 
news  of  her  V' 

“ No.”  said  the  forester,  in  something 
of  an  undertone,  and  his  face  looked 
troubled.  “I  have  had  no  letter  for  a 
while  back,  and  I do  not  know  what  it 


means.  Her  sister  that^lives  in  Greenock 
was  taken  ill,  and  Flora  said  she  must  go 
down  from  Oban  to  see  her;  and  that  is 
the  last  I have  heal’d.  If  I knew  her  sis- 
ter’s address  in  Greenock,  I would  write 
and  ask  Flora  why  there  was  no  letter  for 
so  long;  but  if  you  send  a letter  to  one 
called  Mary  Campbell  in  such  a big  place 
as  Greenock,  what  use  is  it?” 

“ But  no  news  is  good  news,  Hector,” 
said  Mr.  Murray,  cheerfully.  And  there- 
with he  led  the  way  through  a stone  cor- 
ridor into  the  great  kitchen,  where  a con- 
siderable assemblage  of  lads  and  lasses 
were  engaged  in  noisy  merriment  and 
pastime. 

The  arrival  of  the  tall  forester  and  his 
pipes  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction, 
but  there  was  no  call  as  yet  for  the  inspir- 
iting music;  in  fact,  this  big  kitchen  was 
given  over  to  the  games  of  the  children 
and  the  younger  boys  and  girls,  a barn 
having  been  prepared  for  supper,  and  for 
the  celebration  of  occult  Halloween  rites 
when  the  time  came  for  their  elders  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities.  At  present 
there  was  a large  tub  filled  with  water 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  there 
were  apples  in  it;  and  the  youngsters, 
with  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  were 
trying  to  snatch  out  an  apple  with  their 
teeth.  There  was  many  a sousing  of 
heads,  of  course  — an  excellent  trial  of 
temper;  while  sometimes  a bolder  wight 
than  usual  would  pursue  his  prize  to  the 
bottom,  and  try  to  fasten  upon  it  there; 
or  some  shy  young  damsel  would  cun- 
ningly shove  the  apple  over  to  the  side 
of  the  tub,  and  succeed  by  mother- wit 
where  masculine  courage  had  failed. 
Then  from  the  roof,  suspended  by  a cord, 
hung  a horizontal  piece  of  wood,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  an  apple,  at  the  other  a 
lighted  tallow  candle;  and  when  the  cord 
had  been  twisted  up  and  then  set  free 
again,  causing  the  transverse  piece  of 
wood  to  whirl  round,  the  competitor  was 
invited  to  snatch  with  his  mouth  at  the 
apple,  failing  to  do  which  secured  him  a 
rap  on  the  cheek  from  the  guttering  can- 
dle. There  were  all  sorts  of  similar  di- 
versions going  forward  (the  origin  and 
symbolism  of  them  little  dreamt  of  by 
these  light-hearted  lads  and  lasses)  wheu 
little  Isabel  Murray  came  up  to  the  big, 
handsome,  good  natured-looking  forester 
from  Glengorm. 

“Will  you  burn  a nut  with  me,  Hec- 
tor ?”  she  said,  kindly. 
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“Indeed  I will,  Isabel,  if  you  will  take 
me  for  your  sweetheart,”  said  he,  in  reply ; 
“and  now  we  will  go  to  the  fire,  and  see 
whether  we  are  to  be  at  peace  and  friend- 
ship all  our  lives.” 

They  went  to  the  hearth  ; they  put  the 
two  nuts  among  the  blazing  peats,  and 
awaited  the  response  of  the  oracle.  Could 
any  augury  have  been  more  auspicious  ? 
The  two  nuts  lay  together,  burning  stea- 
dily and  quickly — a soft  love-flame- no 
angry  sputtering,  no  sudden  explosion 
and  separation. 

“Now  do  you  see  that,  lamb  of  my 
heart  ?”  said  the  tall  forester,  using  a fa- 
miliar Gaelic  phrase. 

And  no  doubt  the  little  lass  was  very 
highly  pleased.  However,  at  this  mo- 
ment up  came  Mrs.  Murray  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  children  might  con- 
tinue at  their  games  some  time  longer, 
but  that  the  grown-up  folk  were  wanted 
in  the  barn,  where  supper  was  awaiting 
them. 

It  was  a joyous  scene.  The  huge  peat 
fire  was  blazing  brightly;  the  improvised 
chandelier  was  studded  with  candles; 
there  were  a couple  of  lamps  on  the  long 
table,  which  was  otherwise  most  sump- 
tuously furnished.  And  when  Hector 
Mac  Intyre,  in  his  capacity  of  piper,  had 
played  the  people  in  to  the  stirring  strains 
of  “The  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale's  De- 
light,” he  put  the  pipes  aside,  and  went 
and  took  the  seat  that  had  been  reserved 
for  him  by  the  side  of  the  fair-haired  Nel- 
ly, who  was  very  smartly  dressed  for  this 
great  occasion,  as  befitted  the  reigning 
beauty  of  the  neighborhood. 

“ You’ll  be  sorry  that  Flora  is  not  here 
to-night,”  said  the  fair- haired  damsel, 
rather  saucily,  to  her  brown-bearded  com- 
panion, “and  no  one  to  take  her  place. 
I suppose  there  was  no  one  in  Sutherland 
good  enough  for  you,  Hector,  that  you 
must  take  up  with  a lass  from  Islay. 
And  there  is  little  need  for  you  to  dip 
your  sleeve  in  the  burn  and  hang  it  up  to 
dry  when  you  go  to  bed,  so  that  the  fire 
may  show  you  your  sweetheart,  for  well 
you  know  already  who  that  is.  Well, 
well,  you  will  have  no  heart  for  the  mer- 
rymaking to-night;  for  a lad  that  has  his 
sweetheart  away  in  the  south  lias  no  heart 
for  anything.” 

“ You’ll  just  mind  this,  Nelly,”  said  the 
forester,  “not  to  carry  your  merrymak- 
ing too  far  this  night.  Alastair  Ross/’  he 
continued,  glancing  down  the  table  tow- 


ard a huge,  rough,  red-bearded  drover  who 
was  seated  there,  “is  not  the  man  to  be 
made  a fool  of;  and  if  that  young  fel- 
low Semple  does  not  take  heed,  he  will 
find  himself  gripped  by  the  waist  some  fine 
dark  evening  and  flung  into  Loch  Naver.” 

“Oh,  you  are  like  all  the  rest,  Hector!” 
said  the  coquettish  Nelly,  with  some  im- 
patience. “ Every  one  of  you  is  jealous 
of  Johnnie  Semple,  because  he  is  neatly 
dressed  and  has  good  manners  and  is  civil 
spoken — ” 

“What  is  he  doing  here  at  all?”  said 
Hector,  with  a frown.  “ Is  it  a fine  thing 
to  see  a young  man  idling  about  a place 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  just  because 
his  uncle  is  the  landlord?  If  he  has 
learned  his  fine  manners  in  the  towns, 
why  does  he  not  earn  his  living  in  the 
towns?  He  is  no  use  here.” 

“Oh  no,” said  Nelly,  with  a toss  of  her 
head,  “ perhaps  he  is  not  much  use  on  the 
hill;  perhaps  he  could  not  set  traps  and 
shoot  hawks.  But  he  knows  all  the  new 
songs  from  the  theatres,  and  he  can  dance 
more  steps  than  any  one  in  Sutherland.” 

“Well,  this  is  what  I am  telling  you, 
Nelly,”  her  companion  said,  with  some 
firmness.  “ I do  not  know  what  there  is 
between  you  and  Alastair  Ross.  If  there 
is  anything,  as  people  say,  then  do  not 
make  him  an  angry  man.  Let  Semple 
alone.  An  honest  lass  should  beware  of 
a town  dandy  like  that.” 

Here  this  private  little  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  rose 
at  the  head  of  the  table  and  called  upon 
the  company  to  fill  their  glasses.  He 
wished  to  drink  with  them,  and  they  did 
not  seem  loath.  When  Hector  and  his 
pretty  companion  found  opportunity  to 
resume  their  talk,  he  discovered  that  Nel- 
ly was  in  quite  a different  mood. 

“Well,  now,  it  is  a good  thing,  Hector, 
that  every  one  knows  that  you  and  Flora 
are  to  be  married,  for  I can  talk  to  you 
without  Alastair  getting  red  in  the  face 
with  rage.  And  when  we  go  out  to  pull 
the  cabbage  stalks,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 
I know  the  way  into  the  garden  better 
than  you,  and  we  can  both  go  blindfold 
if  you  will  take  my  hand.” 

“ But  what  need  is  there  for  you  to  pull 
a cabbage  stalk,  lass  ?”  said  he.  “Do  you 
not  know  already  what  like  your  husband 
is  to  be  ?” 

Again  the  pretty  Nelly  tossed  her  head. 
“Who  can  tell  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
world  r" 
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“And  maybe  you  would  rather  not 
pull  a stalk  that  was  tall  and  straight 
and  strong — that  would  mean  Alastair?” 
said  her  companion,  glancing  at  her  sus- 
piciously. “Maybe  you  would  rather 
find  you  had  got  hold  of  a withered  old 
stump  with  a lot  of  earth  at  the  root — a 
decrepit  old  man  with  plenty  of  money  in 
the  bank  ? Or  maybe  you  are  wishing 
for  one  that  is  slim  and  supple  and  not  so 
tall — for  one  that  might  mean  Johnnie 
Semple  ?” 

“I  am  wishing  to  know  who  the 
man  is  to  be,  and  that  is  all,”  said  Nelly, 
with  some  affectation  of  being  offended. 
“And  what  harm  can  there  be  in  doing 
what  every  one  else  is  doing?” 

However,  not  all  Nelly’s  blandishments 
and  petulant  coquetries  could  induce 
Hector  Mac  Intyre  to  take  part  in  this 
appeal  to  the  divination  of  the  kale- 
yard, for  when,  after  supper,  the  lads  and 
lasses  went  away  blindfold  to  pull  the 
“custock”  that  was  to  reveal  to  them  the 
figure  and  circumstances  of  their  future 
spouse,  the  big  forester  remained  to  have 
a quiet  smoke  with  the  married  keepers 
and  shepherds,  who  had  no  interest  in 
such  matters.  It  wTas  noticed  that  he 
was  unusually  grave — he  who  was  ordi- 
narily one  of  the  lightest  of  the  light- 
hearted. Naturally  they  put  it  down  to 
the  fact  that  among  all  the  merrymaking 
and  sweethearting  and  spying  into  the 
future  of  the  younger  people  he  alone 
had  no  companion,  or  rather  not  the  com- 
panion whom  he  would  have  wished  to 
have;  for  Flora,  the  young  girl  whom  he 
was  to  marry,  had  left  Inver-Mudal  for 
the  south  in  the  preceding  autumn.  And 
when  they  had  asked  if  Flora  was  quite 
well,  and  when  he  had  answered  “Oh 
yes,”  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  said. 

II. 

Now  on  All-Hallows  Eve  there  is  one 
form  of  incantation  which  is  known  to  be 
extremely,  nay,  terribly  potent,  when  all 
others  have  failed.  You  go  out  by  your- 
self, taking  a handful  of  hemp-seed  with 
you.  You  get  to  a secluded  place,  and 
begin  to  scatter  the  seed  as  you  walk 
along  the  road.  You  say,  “ Hemp-seed,  I 
sow  thee;  hemp-seed,  I sow  thee;  he  who 
is  to  be  my  true  love,  appear  now  and 
show  thee.”  And  if  you  look  furtively 
over  your  shoulder  you  will  behold  the 
desired  apparition  following  you. 

When  Nelly  came  back  from  consult- 
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ing  the  oracle  of  the  kale-yard,  it  appeared 
that  she  had  received  what  oracles  gener- 
ally vouchsafe — a doubtful  answer. 

“What  kind  of  custock  did  you  pull, 
Nelly  ?”  Hector  asked  of  her. 

“Well,” said  she,  “it  is  not  much  one 
way  or  the  other.  No,  I cannot  tell  any- 
thing by  it.  But  I am  going  out  now  to 
sow  the  hemp-seed,  Hector,  and  I know  I 
shall  be  terribly  frightened — I shall  be  far 
too  frightened  to  look  over  my  shoulder — 
and  this  is  what  I want  you  to  do  for  me: 
you  Will  stop  at  the  door  of  the  inn  and 
hide  yourself,  and  I will  go  up  the  road 
and  sow  the  hemp-seed,  and  if  anything 
appears,  you  will  see  it.  Will  you  do 
that,  Hector  ? It  is  a clear  night ; you  will 
be  sure  to  see  it  if  there  is  anything.” 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  mood  for 
takiug  part  in  these  superstitious  obser- 
vances, but  he  was  good-natured,  and 
eventually  followed  her. to  the  door.  The 
little  walled  garden  in  front  of  the  Inver- 
Mudal  inn  is  shaped  like  a horseshoe,  the 
two  ends  of  the  semicircle  touching  the 
main  highway  at  some  distance  apart. 

He  saw  Nelly  go  up  toward  the  main 
road,  and  looked  after  her  absently  and 
without  interest.  Nay,  he  was  so  little 
thinking  of  his  promised  watch  that,  as 
she  was  some  time  over  the  sowing  of  the 
hemp-seed,  he  left  the  shadow  of  the  inn 
door,  and  strolled  away  up  to  the  main 
road  by  the  other  fork  of  the  semicircu- 
lar drive.  It  was  a beautiful  clear  moon- 
light night;  his  thoughts  were  far  away 
from  these  Halloween  diversions;  he  was 
recalling  other  evenings  long  ago,  when 
Clebrig,  as  now,  seemed  joining  earth  and 
heaven,  and  when  there  was  no  sound  but 
the  murmuring  of  the  burns  through  the 
trackless  heather.  The  highway  up  there 
was  white  before  him ; on  the  other  side 
was  a plantation  of  young  firs,  black  as 
jet.  Not  even  the  cry  of  a startled  bird 
broke  this  perfect  stillness ; the  wide  world 
of  mountain  and  loch  and  moor  was 
plunged  in  sleep  profound. 

All  at  once  his  pipe,  that  he  happened 
to  be  holding  in  his  hand,  dropped  to  his 
feet.  There  before  him  in  the  white  high- 
way, and  between  him  and  the  black  belt 
of  firs,  stood  Flora  Campbell,  regarding 
him  with  eyes  that  said  nothing,  but  only 
stared  in  a somewhat  sad  way,  as  it  seem- 
ed. He  was  not  paralyzed  with  terror  at 
all.  He  had  no  time  to  ask  himself  what 
she  was  doing  here,  or  how  she  had  come 
here.  Flora  Campbell  standing  there  in 
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the  road,  and  looking  at  him  in  silence. 
And  then  the  horror  came  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  that  the  white  highway  was 
empty.  He  began  to  shake  and  shiver  as 
if  with  extremity  of  cold.  He  did  not 
move;  he  could  not  move.  He  knew  what 
had  happened  to  him  now.  Flora  Camp- 
bell's wraith  had  appeared  to  him.  But 
with  what  message  ? The  steady  gaze  of 
her  eyes  had  told  him  nothing.  If  they 
were  anything,  they  were  mournful.  Per- 
haps it  was  a token  of  farewell ; perhaps  it 
was  an  intimation  of  her  death.  Hardly 
knowing  what  he  did.  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  lie  advanced  a step  or  two,  so 
that  he  could  command  the  whole  length 
of  the  highway.  There  was  no  sign  of 
any  living  thing  there.  He  could  not  re- 
call how  it  was  she  first  appeared;  he 
could  not  tell  in  what  manner  she  had 
gone  av^ay;  he  only  knew  that  a few  mo- 
ments before  Flora  had  been  regarding  him 
with  steady,  plaintive  eyes,  and  that  now 
he  was  alone  with  this  moonlit  road  and 
the  black  plantation,  and  Clebrig  rising 
far  into  the  silent  heavens. 

Then  there  arose  in  his  heart  a wild  re- 
solve that  whatever  this  thing  might  por- 
tend, he  must  instantly  make  away  for 
the  south,  to  seek  out  Flora  Campbell 
herself.  She  had  something  to  say  to 
him  surely,  though  those  mournful  eyes 
conveyed  no  intelligible  message.  Nay, 
if  she  were  dead,  if  this  were  but  a mute 
farewell,  must  he  not  know  i Dazed, 
bewildered,  filled  with  terrible  misgiv- 
ings of  he  knew  not  what,  he  slowly 
went  back  to  the  inn.  He  had  some 
vague  instinct  that  he  must  ask  Mr.  Mur- 
ray for  the  loan  of  a stick  if  he  were  to 
set  out  now  to  cross  the  leagues  of  wild 
and  mountainous  country  that  lie  be- 
tween Inver-Mudal  and  the  sea.  Mr. 
Murray,  as  it  chanced,  was  at  the  door. 

“God's  sake.  Hector,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  r ’ he  exclaimed,  in  alarm, 
for  there  was  a strange  look  in  his  face. 

“I  have  seen  something  this  night,” 
was  the  answer,  spoken  slowly  and  in  an 
undertone. 

“Nonsense!  nonsense!”  the  innkeeper 
said.  “The  heads  of  the  young  people 
are  filled  with  foolishness  on  Halloween, 
as  every  one  knows;  but  you— you  are 
hot  to  be  frightened  by  their  stories." 

“It  has  naught  to  do  with  Hallow- 
een,” said  Hector,  still  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  as  if  seeking  to  recall 
something.  “Do  you  know  what  I have 


seen  this  night  ? I have  seen  the  wraith 
of  Flora  Campbell— ay,  as  clear  as  day- 
light.” 

“I  will  not  believe  it.  Hector,”  said 
Mr.  Murray.  “You  have  been  hearing 
all  those  stories  of  the  witches  and  fairies 
on  Halloween  until  your  own  head  has 
been  turned.  Why,  where  did  you  see 
the  wraith  ?” 

“Up  there  in  the  road,  and  as  clear  as 
daylight,  for  that  is  the  truth.  It  was 
Flora  herself,”  the  tall  forester  made  an- 
swer, not  argumentatively,  but  as  merely 
stating  a fact  that  he  knew. 

“And  did  she  come  forward  to  you,  or 
did  she  go  away  from  you  ?”  Mr.  Murray 
asked,  curiously. 

“I — I am  not  sure,”  Hector  said,  after 
a little  hesitation.  “No,  I could  not  say. 
Perhaps  I was  not  thinking  of  her.  But 
all  at  once  I saw  her  between  me  and  the 
plantation,  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  for  a moment  I was  not  frightened; 
I thought  it  was  Flora  herself;  then  she 
was  gone." 

“For  you  know  what  they  say.  Hec- 
tor," Mr.  Murray  continued.  “When  a 
wraith  appears,  it  is  to  tell  you  of  a great 
danger;  and  if  it  comes  forward  to  you, 
then  the  danger  is  over;  but  if  it  goes 
away  from  you,  the  person  is  dead.’’ 

“Ay,  ay;  I have  heard  that  too,” 
Hector  murmured,  as  if  in  sombre  rev- 
erie. Then  he  looked  up,  and  said,  “I  am 
going  away  to  the  south.” 

“Well,  now,  that  is  unfortunate.  Hec- 
tor," the  good-natured  innkeeper  said  to 
him.  “For  to-morrow  the  mail  conies 
north,  and  you  will  have  to  wait  till  the 
next  day  for  the  mail  going  south,  to  take 
you  in  to  Lairg  to  catch  the  train/’ 

“I  will  not  wait  for  the  mail,"  an- 
swered the  forester,  who.  indeed,  knew 
little  about  travelling  by  railway.  “To- 
morrow is  Wednesday;  it  is  the  day  the 
big  steamer  starts  from  Loch  Inver;  per- 
haps I may  be  in  time.” 

“Loch  Inver!"  the  other  exclaimed. 
“And  how  are  you  going  to  get  to  Loch 
Inver  from  here,  Hector?” 

“Across  the  forest/’  was  the  simple 
reply. 

“Across  the  Reav  Forest  and  down  by 
Loch  Assvnt  ? That  will  be  a fearful  jour- 
ney through  the  night!” 

“I  cannot  rest  here,”  Hector  said. 
“You  will  make  some  excuse  for  me  to 
the  lads  and  lasses.  I will  leave  my 
pipes;  Long  Murdoch  will  do  very  well 
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with  them.  And  I will  thank  you  to 
lend  me  a stick,  Mr.  Murray,  for  it  will 
be  a rough  walk  before  I have  done.” 

Mr.  Murray  did  more  than  that;  he  got 
his  wife  to  make  up  a little  packet  of  food, 
to  which  he  added  a flask  of  whiskey;  and 
these  he  took  out  for  the  young  man,  along 
with  a shepherd's  staff  of  stout  hazel. 

“Good-by,  Hector!”  said  he.  “I  hope 
you  will  find  all  well  in  the  south.” 

“ I do  not  know  about  that,”  the  forest- 
er answered,  in  an  absent  sort  of  fashion; 
“but  I must  go  and  see.  There  will  be 
no  peace  of  mind  for  me — there  would  not 
be  one  moment's  peace  for  me — otherwise. 
For  who  knows  what  Flora  wanted  to  say 
to  me  ?” 

in. 

It  was  an  arduous  task  he  had  set  be- 
fore him ; for  nine  men  out  of  ten  it  would 
have  been  an  impossible  one;  but  this 
young  forester's  limbs  knew  not  what  fa- 
tigue was,  and  in  his  heart  there  burned 
a longing  that  could  not  be  assuaged. 
Nor  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  the 
loneliness  of  this  night  journey  have  mat- 
tered to  him;  but  his  nerves  had  been  un- 
strung by  the  strange  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened; and  now,  as  he  followed  a shep- 
herd's track  that  led  away  into  the  higher 
moorlands  soutli  of  the  Mudal  River,  he 
was  conscious  of  some  mysterious  influ- 
ence surrounding  him  that  was  of  far 
more  immediate  concern  than  the  mere 
number  of  miles — some  forty  or  fifty — he 
had  to  accomplish  before  noon  of  the  next 
day.  These  vast  solitudes  into  which  he 
was  penetrating  were  apparently  quite 
voiceless  and  lifeless;  and  yet  he  felt  as  if 
they  knew  of  his  presence,  and  were  re- 
garding him.  A white  stone  on  a dark 
heather- covered  knoll  would  suddenly 
look  like  a human  face;  or  again,  he 
would  be  startled  by  the  moonlight  shin- 
ing on  a small  tarn  set  among  the  black 
peat  hags.  There  was  no  moaning  of 
wind  ; but  there  was  a distant  murmuring 
of  water,  the  rills  were  whispering  to 
each  other  in  the  silence.  As  for  the 
mountains — those  lone  sentinels,  Ben  Loy- 
al and  Ben  Hope  and  Ben  Hee— they  also 
appeared  to  be  looking  down  upon  the 
desolate  plain ; but  he  did  not  heed  them, 
they  were  too  far  away;  it  was  the  objects* 
near  him  that  seemed  to  know  he  was 
here,  and  to  take  sudden  shapes  as  he 
went  by. 

Soon  he  was  without  even  a shepherd's 
track  to  guide  him;  but  he  knew  the  lay 


of  the  land,  and  he  held  on  in  a line  that 
would  avoid  the  lochs,  the  deeper  burns, 
and  the  steep  heights  of  Meall-an-amair. 
The  moonlight  was  a great  help;  indeed, 
at  this  period  of  his  long  through-the- 
night  tramp  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
trying  to  recall  how  it  was  he  first  became 
sensible  that  Flora  Campbell's  wraith 
appeared  before  him.  He  saw  again  — 
surely  he  would  never  forget  to  his  dying 
day  the  most  insignificant  feature  of  the 
scene — the  stone  wall  of  the  garden,  the 
white  road,  the  wire  fence  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  black  plantation  of  spruce 
and  pine.  What  had  he  been  thinking 
about?  Not  about  Nelly;  she  was  some 
distance  in  another  direction,  busy  with 
her  charms  and  incantations.  No;  he 
could  not  tell.  The  sudden  apparition 
had  startled  him  out  of  all  memory.  But 
what  he  was  most  anxious  to  convince 
himself  was  that  the  phantom  had  come 
toward  him,  rather  than  gone  away  from 
him,  ere  it  disappeared.  Mr.  Murray's 
words  had  sunk  deep,  though  he  him- 
self had  been  aware  of  the  familiar  super- 
stition. But  now  all  his  endeavors  to 
summon  up  an  accurate  recollection  of 
what  had  taken  place  were  of  no  avail. 
He  knew  not  how  he  first  became  con- 
scious that  the  wraith  was  there — Flora 
Campbell  herself,  as  it  seemed  to  him — 
nor  how  it  was  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self alone  again.  He  had  been  terrified 
out  of  his  senses;  he  had  no  power  of  ob- 
servation left.  This  phantasm  that  look- 
ed so  like  a human  being,  that  regarded 
him  with  pathetic  eyes,  that  had  some 
mysterious  message  to  communicate,  and 
yet  was  silent,  had  vanished  as  it  had  ap- 
peared, lie  could  not  tell  how. 

The  hours  went  by;  the  moon  was 
sinking  toward  the  western  hills.  And 
still  he  toiled  on  through  this  pathless 
waste,  sometimes  getting  into  treacherous 
swamps,  again  having  to  ford  burns 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains.  He  was 
soaked  through  to  the  waist;  but  little  he 
heeded  that;  his  thoughts  were  of  the 
steamer  that  was  to  leave  Loch  Inver  the 
next  day.  With  the  moon  going  down, 
darkness  was  slowly  resuming  her  reign, 
and  it  became  more  difficult  to  make  out 
the  landmarks  ; but,  at  all  events,  the 
heavens  remained  clear,  and  he  had  the 
guidance  of  the  stars.  And  still  steadily 
and  patiently  and  manfully  he  held  on, 
getting  across  the  streams  that  feed  Loch 
Fhiodaig  without  much  serious  trouble, 
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until  eventually  lie  struck  the  highway 
running  northward  from  Loch  Shin,  and 
knew  that  so  far  at  least  he  was  in  the 
right  direction. 

Leaving  the  Corrvkinloch  road  again, 
he  had  ouce  more  to  plunge  into  the 
trackless  wilderness  of  rock  and  swamp 
and  moorland;  and  the  further  he  went 
through  the  black  night  the  less  familiar 
was  he  with  the  country.  But  he  had 
a general  knowledge,  and  what  matters 
half  a dozen  miles  one  way  or  the  other, 
if  only  the  dawn  would  show  him  Ben 
More  on  his  left,  and  away  before  him  the 
silver-grav  waters  of  Loch  Assynt  * He 
was  less  conscious  now  of  the  sinister  in- 
fluences of  these  lonely  solitudes;  his 
nervous  apprehensions  had  to  give  way 
before  this  dogged  resolve  to  get  out  to 
the  western  shores  in  time  to  catch  the 
steamer;  all  his  attention  was  given  to 
determining  his  course  by  the  vague  out- 
lines of  the  higher  hills.  A wind  had 
arisen,  a cold,  raw  wind  it  was,  but  he 
cared  nothing  for  that,  unless,  indeed,  it 
should  bring  a smurr  of  rain  and  obliter- 
ate the  landmarks  altogether.  How  anx- 
iously he  prayed  for  the  dawn!  If  this 
wind  were  to  bring  driving  rnists  of  rain, 
blotting  out  both  earth  and  heaven,  and 
limiting  his  vision  to  the  space  of  moor- 
land immediately  surrounding  him. 
where  would  be  his  guidance  then  ? He 
could  not  grope  his  way  along  the  slopes 
that  lie  beneath  Loch  nan  Scarir,  nor  yet 
across  the  streams  that  fall  into  Loch 
Fionn.  So  all  the  more  resolutely  he 
held  on  while  as  yet  he  could  make  out 
something  of  the  land,  dark  against  the 
tremulous  stars. 

Again  and  again  he  turned  his  head 
and  scanned  the  east,  with  a curious 
mingling  of  impatience  and  hope  and 
longing;  and  at  length,  to  his  unspeak- 
able joy,  he  was  able  to  convince  himself 
that  the  horizon  there  was  giving  faint 
signs  of  the  coming  dawn.  He  went  for- 
ward with  a new  confidence,  with  a light- 
er step.  The  horror  of  these  awful  soli- 
tudes would  disappear  with  the  declaring 
day;  surely,  surely,  when  the  world  had 
grown  white  again,  he  would  behold  be- 
fore him  not  this  terrible  black  loneliness 
of  mountain  and  mere,  but  the  pleasant 
abodes  of  men,  and  trees,  and  the  western 
ocean,  and  the  red-funnelled  steamer 
with  its  welcome  smoke.  The  gray  light 
in  the  east  increased.  He  began  to  make 
out  the  features  of  the  ground  near  him  ; 


he  could  tell  a patch  of  heather  from  a 
deep  hole,  and  could  choose  his  way. 
The  world  seemed  to  broaden  out.  Ev- 
erything, it  is  true,  was  as  yet  wan  and 
spectral  and  ill-defined,  but  the  silence 
was  no  longer  awful;  he  had  no  further 
fear  of  the  mists  coming  along  to  isolate 
him  in  the  dark.  By  slow  degrees,  under' 
the  widening  light  of  the  sky,  the  various 
features  of  this  wild  country  began  to 
take  more  definite  shape.  Down  there 
in  the  south  lay  the  mighty  mass  of  Ben 
More.  On  his  right  rose  the  sterile  alti- 
tudes of  Ben  Uidhe.  And  at  last,  and 
quite  suddenly,  he  came  in  view  of  the 
ruffled  silvery  surface  of  Loch  Assynt. 
and  the  cottages  of  Inchnadarnph.  and 
the  gray  ruins  of  Ardvreck  Castle  on  the 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  lake. 
The  worst  of  the  sore  fight  with  solitude 
and  the  night  was  over.  He  gained  the 
road,  and  his  long  swinging  stride  now 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Loch  Assynt 
was  soon  left  behind.  He  followed  the 
windings  of  the  river  Inver.  Finally  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  scattered  little  ham- 
let facing  the  western  seas,  with  its 
bridge  and  its  church  and  its  pleasant 
woods  and  slopes,  looking  all  so  cheerful 
and  homelike;  and  there  also  was  the 
red-funnelled  Clansman  that  was  to  car- 
ry him  away  to  the  south. 

IV. 

That  long  and  difficult  struggle  to  get 
out  to  the  western  coast  in  time  had  so  far 
demanded  all  his  energy  and  attention; 
but  now,  in  enforced  idlenesses  the  heavy 
steamer  ploughed  her  way  across  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Minch,  his  mind  could  go 
back  upon  what  had  happened  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  could  also  look  forward 
witli  all  sorts  of  dark,  indefinite  forebod- 
ings. He  began  to  recall  his  first  asso- 
ciation with  Flora  Campbell,  when  she 
came  to  Auchnaver  Lodge  to  help  the  old 
house-keeper  there.  He  remembered  how 
neat  and  trim  she  looked  when  she  walk- 
ed in  to  Strathie  Free  Church  of  a Sunday 
morning,  and  how  sin'  she  was  when  he 
got  to  know  her  well  enough  to  talk  a 
little  with  her  when  they  met,  in  their 
native  tongue.  Their  courtship  and  en- 
gagement had  the  entire  approval  of 
Flora’s  master  and  mistress;  for  the  old 
house-keeper  at  the  lodge  was  now  past 
work,  and  they  proposed  to  install  Hec- 
tor’s wife  in  her  place,  and  give  her  a per- 
manent situation.  The  wedding  was  to 
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be  in  February  or  March ; in  April  the 
young  wife  was  to  move  into  the  lodge,  to 
get  it  ready  for  the  gentlemen  coming  up 
for  the  salmon-fishing.  When  the  fishing 
and  shooting  of  the  year  were  over,  Flora 
could  return  to  her  husband’s  cottage,  and 
merely  look  in  at  the  lodge  from  time  to 
time  to  light  a fire  or  two  and  keep  the 
place  aired.  Meanwhile,  for  this  present 
winter,  she  had  taken  a situation  in  Oban 
(she  was  a West  Highland  girl),  and  had 
remained  there  until  summoned  away  to 
Greenock  by  the  serious  illness  of  her  sis- 
ter. Such  was  the  situation;  but  who 
could  tell  now  what  was  to  become  of  all 
those  fair  prospects  and  plans  ? Was  it  to 
bid  a last  farewell  to  them  and  to  him 
that  the  young  Highland  girl  had  appear- 
ed— saying  good-by  with  such  mournful 
eyes?  The  small  parlor  in  his  cottage — 
was  she  never  to  see  the  little  adornments 
he  had  placed  there,  all  for  her  sake? 
Well,  then,  if  what  he  feared  had  come 
true,  no  other  woman  should  enter  and 
take  possession.  There  were  dreams  of 
Canada,  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Australia  in 
his  brain  as  he  sat  there  with  bent  brow 
and  heavy  heart,  taking  hardly  any  heed 
of  the  new  shores  they  were  now  nearing. 

This  anguish  of  brooding  became  at 
length  insupportable;  in  despair  lie  went 
to  the  stevedore,  and  said  he  would  be 
glad  to  lend  a hand  with  the  cargo  as  soon 
as  the  steamer  was  alongside  the  quay  in 
Stornoway  Harbor.  And  right  hard  he 
worked,  too,  hour  after  hour,  feeding  the 
steam  crane  that  was  swinging  crates  and 
boxes  over  and  down  into  the  hold.  The 
time  passed  more  easily  in  this  fashion. 
His  chum  was  a good-natured  young  fel- 
low who  seemed  rather  proud  of  his  voice ; 
at  times  he  sang  snatches  of  Gaelic  songs 
— “Mairi  bhinn  mheall  shuileach  ” (Mary 
of  the  bewitching  eyes),  or  ‘ 4 C'aite  ’n  caidil 
an  ribhinn?”  (Where  sleepest  thou,  dear 
maiden  ?).  They  were  familiar  songs ; but 
there  was  one  still  more  familiar  that  woke* 
strange  echoes  in  his  heart;  for  Flora 
Campbell  was  a west -country  girl,  and 
of  course  her  favorite  was  the  well-known 
4 ‘Fear  a bliata”: 

44 1 climb  the  mountains  and  scan  the  ocean 
For  thee,  my  boatman,  with  fond  devotion, 

When  shall  I see  thee? — to-day? — to-morrow? 
Oh,  do  not  leave  me  in  lonely  sorrow ! 

O my  boatman,  na  horo  aih/a , 

O my  boatman,  na  horo  ailua , 

0 my  boatman,  na  horo  ailya , 

A hundred  farewells  to  you,  wherever  you  may 
be  going.” 


That  is  how  it  begins  in  the  English;  but 
it  was  the  Gaelic  phrases  that  haunted  his 
brain,  and  brought  him  remembrance  of 
Flora’s  crooning  voice,  and  of  a certain 
autumn  evening  when  he  and  she  and 
some  others  went  all  the  way  down  Loch 
Naver  to  Inver-Mudal,  Flora  and  he  sitting 
together  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  all 
of  them  singing  the  44  Fear  a bhata.” 

Tfie  Clansman  left  Stornoway  that 
same  night,  groaning  and  thundering 
through  the  darkness  on  her  way  to  Skye. 
Hector  did  not  go  below  into  the  fore- 
cabin.  He  remained  on  deck,  watching 
the  solitary  ray  of  some  distant  light- 
house, or  perhaps  turning  his  gaze  upon 
the  great  throbbing  vault  overhead,  where 
Cassiopea  sat,  throned  upon  her  silver 
chair.  More  than  once  an  aerolite  shot 
swiftly  across  the  clear  heavens,  leaving 
a faint  radiance  for  a second  or  so  in  its 
wake ; but  he  took  no  heed  of  these  por- 
tents now.  In  other  circumstances  they 
might  mean  something;  but  now  a more 
direct  summons  had  come  to  him  from  the 
unknown  world;  the  message  had  been 
delivered,  though  he  had  been  unable  to 
understand  it;  and  he  knew  that  what 
was  to  happen  had  now  happened  in  that 
far  town  of  Greenock.  And  as  the  slow 
hours  went  by,  his  impatience  and  longing 
increased  almost  to  despair.  The  dark 
loom  of  land  in  the  south  appeared  to 
come  no  nearer.  The  monotonous  throb- 
bing of  the  screw  seemed  as  if  it  were  to 
go  on  forever.  And  as  yet  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  dawn. 

But  the  new  day,  which  promised  to 
be  quite  insupportable  in  its  tedium  and 
in  its  fears,  in  reality  brought  him  some 
distraction,  and  that  was  welcome  enough. 
At  Portree  there  came  on  board  a middle- 
aged  man  of  rather  mean  aspect,  with 
broken  nose,  long  upper  lip,  and  curious- 
ly set  small  gray  eyes.  He  carried  a big 
bag  which  apparently  held  all  his  belong- 
ings, and  that  he  threw  on  to  the  luggage 
on  the  forward  deck. 

44  Where’s  this  going  to?”  called  the 
stevedore. 

“Sure  ’tis  bound  for  the  same  place  as 
mesilf,”  said  the  new-comer,  facetiously; 
44  and  that’s  Philadelphia,  begot)!” 

“We  don’t  call  there,”  retorted  the 
stevedore,  dryly;  “ and  you’d  better  stick 
to  your  bundle  if  you  want  to  see  it  at 
Greenock.” 

And  very  soon  it  became  apparent  that 
the  advent  of  this  excited  and  voluble 
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Irishman  had  brought  new  life  into  the 
steerage  portion  of  the  ship.  He  had  had 
a glass  or  two  of  whiskey.  He  talked  to 
everybody  within  hearing  about  himself, 
his  plans,  his  former  experiences  of  the 
United  States ; and  when  gravelled  forlack 
of  matter,  he  would  fall  back  on  one  inva- 
riable refrain:  “Aw,  begob!  the  Ameri- 
cans are  the  bhoys!”  And  in  especial 
were  his  confidences  bestowed  on  Hector 
Mac  Intyre,  the  shy  and  reserved  High- 
lander, listening  passively  and  without 
protest  to  Paddy’s  wild  asseverations. 

44  Aw,  the  Americans  are  the  divils,  and 
no  mistake!”  he  exclaimed.  “But  let 
me  tell  you  this,  sorr,  that  there’s  one 
that's  cliverer  than  them,  and  that’s  the 
Irish  bhoy,  begob!  Sure  they  talk  about 
the  German  vote — aw,  bathershin  ! ’Tis 
the  Irish  vote,  sorr,  that's  the  masther; 
and  we’ve  got  the  newspapers.  And 
where  would  the  Republicans  or  the 
Dimocrats  be  widout  us? — tell  me  that  av 

ye  plaze  ! In  this  ould  counthry 

the  Irishman  is  a slave;  in  Americay 
he's  the  masther,  and  every  mother's  son 
of  them  knows  it!  Aw,  begob,  sorr, 

that’s  the  place  for  a man  ! This  

ould  counthry  isn’t  fit  for  a pig  to  live 
in!  Americay’s  the  place;  you  may  bet 
your  life  on  it,  sorr!” 

And  suddenly  it  occurred  to  Hector 
that  he  might  gain  some  information, 
even  from  this  blathering  fool.  His 
thoughts  had  been  running  much  on  em- 
igration during  those  lonely  hours  he 
had  passed.  If  what  he  dreaded  had 
really  taken  place,  he  would  return  no 
more  to  the  lone  moorlands  and  hills  and 
lakes  of  Sutherlandshire.  He  would  put 
the  wide  Atlantic  between  himself  and 
certain  memories.  For  him  it  would  be 
“Soraidh  slan,  le  tir  mo  ghraidh  ” — a 
long  farewell  to  Fiunary ! 

But  at  present  the  Irishman  would  not 
be  questioned;  the  outflowing  of  his  elo- 
quence was  not  to  be  stopped.  He  was 
now  dealing  with  the  various  classes  and 
the  various  institutions  of  Great  Britain, 
on  each  of  which  he  bestowed  the  same 
epithet — that  of  “bloody.”  The  govern- 
ment, the  newspaper  editors,  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  clergy, 
the  judges,  the  employers  of  labor,  all 
were  of  the  same  ensanguined  hue;  and 
all  were  equally  doomed  to  perdition,  as 
soon  as  Ireland  had  taken  up  her  proper 
and  inevitable  position  in  America.  More- 
over, the  tall  and  silent  Highlander,  as  he 


sat  and  gazed  upon  the  frothing  creature 
as  if  he  were  some  strange  phenomenon, 
some  incomprehensible  freak  of  nature, 
could  not  but  see  that  the  man  was  per- 
fectly in  earnest. 

4 4 Look  what  they  did  to  John  Mitchell 
Look  at  that,  now!  John  Mitchel !” 

Hector  had,  unfortunately,  never  heard 
of  John  Mitchel,  so  he  could  not  say  any- 
thing. 

“ Dying  by  the  road  side ! — John  Mitch- 
el— to  be  left  to  die  by  the  road-side! 
Think  of  that,  now ! What  d’ye  say  to 
that,  now?  John  Mitchel  being  left  to 
die  by  the  road  side!” 

There  were  sudden  tears  in  the  deep- 
sunken  gray  eyes,  and  the  Irishman  made 
no  concealment  as  he  wiped  them  away 
with  his  red  cotton  handkerchief. 

“Well,  I’m  very  sorry,”  Hector  Mac 
Intyre  replied,  in  answer  to  this  appeal, 
“ whoever  he  was.  But  what  could  they 
have  done  for  the  poor  man?” 

“They  could  have  given  him  a place." 
the  other  retorted,  with  a sudden  blaze  of 
anger.  “All  that  John  Mitchel  wanted 
was  a place.  But  the”  (ensanguined) 
“government,  would  they  do  it?  No, 
sorr!  They  let  him  die  by  the  road  side! 
— John  Mitchel — to  die  by  the  road  side!” 

“Well,  I am  thinking,”  said  the  for- 
ester, slowly  (as  was  his  way  when  he 
had  to  talk  in  English),  44  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment wass  to  give  places  to  ahl  them 
that  would  like  a place,  why,  the  whole 
country  would  be  in  the  public  service, 
and  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  till  the 
land.  And  do  they  give  you  a place 
when  you  go  to  America?” 

“Aw,  begob,  sorr,”  said  the  Irishman, 
with  a shrewd  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “we 
get  our  share!” 

Hector  could  not  make  out  whether 
his  new  acquaintance  had  been  to  Port 
ree  to  say  good-by  to  some  friends  be- 
fore he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  or  whether 
•he  had  been  engaged  in  the  crofter  agita- 
tion which  was  then  attracting  attention 
in  Skye.  On  this  latter  subject  Paddy 
discoursed  with  a vehement  volubility 
and  a gay  and  audacious  ignorance;  but 
here  Hector  was  on  his  own  ground,  and 
had  to  interfere. 

44 1 am  thinking  you  will  not  be  know- 
ing much  about  it,”  he  observed,  with  a 
calm  frankness.  44  The  great  Highland 
clearances,  they  were  not  made  for  deer 
at  ahl,  they  were  not  made  for  sportsmen 
at  ahl,  they  were  made  for  sheep,  as  many 
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a landlord  knows  to  bis  cost  this  day, 
when  he  has  the  sheep  farms  on  his  lands 
and  cannot  get  them  let.  And  the  deer 
forests,  they  are  the  worst  land  in  a coun- 
try where  the  best  land  is  poor ; and  if 
they  were  to  be  cut  up  into  crofts  to-mor- 
row, there  is  not  one  crofter  in  twenty 
would  be  able  to  earn  his  living,  even  if 
he  was  to  get  the  croft  for  no  rent  at  ahl. 
Oh  yes,  I am  as  sorry  as  any  one  for  the 
poor  people  when  they  increase  in  their 
families  on  such  poor  land  ; but  what 
would  be  the  use  of  giving  them  more 
peat  hags  and  rocks?  Can  a man  live 
where  neither  deer  nor  sheep  nor  black- 
cattle  can  live  ? — and  even  the  deer  come 
down  in  the  winter  and  go  wandering  for 
miles  in  search  of  a blade  of  bent-grass.” 

However,  the  Irishman  would  not  ac- 
cept these  representations  in  any  wise. 
He  suspected  this  grave,  brown  - bearded 
Highlander  of  being  an  accomplice  and 
hireling  of  the  (ensanguined)  landlords; 
and  he  might  have  gone  on  to  denounce 
him,  or  even  to  provoke  an  appeal  to 
fisticuffs  (which  would  have  been  mani- 
festly imprudent)  had  it  not  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  they  might  go  down 
below  and  have  a glass  of  whiskey  togeth- 
er. Hector  saw  him  disappear  into  the 
fore-cabin  by  himself,  and  was  perhaps 
glad  to  be  left  alone. 

Steadily  the  great  steamer  clove  her 
way  onward,  by  the  islands  of  Raasay 
and  Scalpa,  through  the  narrows  of  Kyle 
Akin  and  Kyle  Rhea,  past  the  light-house 
and  opening  into  Isle  Ornsay,  and  down 
toward  the  wooded  shores  of  Armadale. 
The  day  was  fair  and  still ; the  sea  was  of 
an  almost  summer-like  blue,  save  for  long 
swathes  of  silver  calm;  the  sun  shone 
on  the  lower  green  slopes  that  seemed  so 
strangely  voiceless,  and  on  the  higher 
peaks  and  shoulders  of  the  hills,  where 
every  corrie  and  watercourse  was  a thread 
of  azure  among  the  ethereal  rose-grays  of 
the  far-reaching  summits.  Even  the  wild 
Ardnamurchan  (“The  Headland  of  the 
Great  Waves”)  had  not  a flake  of  cloud 
clinging  to  its  beetled  cliffs;  and  the  long 
smooth  roll  that  came  in  from  the  outer 
ocean  was  almost  imperceptible.  Tow- 
ard evening  the  Clansman  sailed  into 
Oban  Bay.  The  world  seemed  all  on  fire, 
so  far  as  sea  and  sky  were  concerned; 
but  Kerrera  lay  in  shadow,  a cold  and 
livid  green  ; while  between  the  crimson 
water  and  the  crimson  heavens  stood  the 
distant  mountains  of  Mull,  and  they  had 


grown  to  be  of  a pale,  clear,  transparent 
rose-purple,  so  that  they  seemed  a mere 
film  thinner  than  any  isinglass. 

V. 

There  was  abundance  of  time  for  him 
to  go  ashore  and  make  inquiries;  but 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  Flora  Camp- 
bell since  she  had  left.  However,  lie 
managed  to  get  the  address  of  her  sister, 
Mary  Campbell,  and  with  that  in  his  pos- 
session he  returned  on  board.  Thereafter 
the  monotonous  voyage  was  resumed — 
away  down  by  the  long  peninsula  of 
Cantyre  and  round  the  Mull,  up  again 
through  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  until, 
at  four  o’clock  on  the  Friday  afternoon, 
the  Clansman  drew  in  to  Greenock  quay ; 
and  Hector  Mac  Intyre  knew  that  within 
a few  minutes  he  would  learn  what  fate 
had  in  store  for  him  for  good  or  irretriev- 
able ill. 

He  found  his  way  to  the  address  that 
had  been  given  him — a temperance  hotel 
at  which  Mary  Campbell  was  head  laun- 
dry-maid. But  Mary  Campbell  was  no 
longer  there.  She  had  been  removed 
when  she  was  taken  ill;  and,  as  she  would 
not  go  into  a hospital,  according  to  a fa- 
miliar prejudice  amongst  many  of  her 
class,  lodgings  had  been  found  for  her. 
Thither  Hector  went  forthwith,  to  a slum- 
my little  by-street,  where,  after  many  in- 
quiries, he  found  the  ‘‘land”  and  the 
“close ” that  he  sought.  He  ascended  the 
grimy  and  dusky  stone  stairs.  When  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  top  floor  he  was 
met  by  a short,  stout,  elderly  man,  who 
had  just  shut  a door  behind  him. 

“Is  there  one  Mary  Campbell  luvvin1 
here?”  he  made  bold  to  ask  in  English. 

“Ay,  that  there  is,’'  said  the  stranger, 
fixing  keen  eyes  on  him.  “Are  you  come 
for  news  of  her  ? I am  the  doctor/' 

“Yes,  yes,”  Hector  said,  but  could  say 
no  more;  his  heart  was  beating  like  to 
choke  him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
doctor’s  face. 

“ Ye'll  be  one  of  her  Highland  cousins, 
eh  ? Ye  dinna  look  like  a town-bred  lad,” 
said  the  brusque  and  burly  doctor,  with  a 
sort  of  facetious  good -humor.  “Well, 
well,  Mary  is  getting  on  right  enough. 
Ye  might  as  well  go  in  and  cheer  her  up 
a bit.  Tiie  twa  lasses  dinna  seem  to  have 
many  freens." 

“But — but — Flora?”  said  the  forester, 
with  his  hungry,  haggard  eyes  still  watch- 
ing every  expression  of  the  doctor's  face. 
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“ The  other  one?  Indeed,  she  has  had 
the  fever  worse  than  her  sister.  I wasna 
sure  one  night  but  that  she  would  go — ” 

Mac  Intyre  seemed  to  hear  no  more. 
Flora  was  alive — was  within  a few  yards 
of  him.  He  stood  there  quite  dazed.  His 
eyes  were  averted ; he  was  breathing 
heavily.  The  doctor  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

“Maybe  it’s  the  sister  you’re  anxious 
about?”  said  he,  bluntly.  “ Weel,  she  is  no 
out  o’  the  wood  yet,  but  she  has  a fair 
chance.  What,  man,  what’s  the  matter  wi’ 
ye?  It’s  no  such  ill  news — ” 

“No,  no;  it’s  very  good  news,”  Hector 
said,  in  an  undertone,  as  if  to  himself. 
“I  wass — fearing  something.  Can  I see 
the  lass?  I wass  not  hearing  from  her 
for  a while — ” 

But  he  could  not  explain  what  had 
brought  him  hither.  He  instinctively 
knew  that  this  south  couutryman  would 
laugh  at  his  Highland  superstition,  would 
say  that  his  head  had  been  stuffed  full  of 
Halloween  nonsense,  or  that  at  most  what 
he  had  imagined  he  had  seen  and  the  fact 
that  Flora  Campbell  had  fallen  seriously 
ill  formed  but  a mere  coincidence. 

“Oh  yes,  you  can  see  her,”  the  doctor 
said,  with  rough  good-nature.  “But  I’ll 
just  go  in  beforehand  to  gie  her  a bit 
warning.  You  can  talk  to  her  sister  for 
a minute  or  two.  She  is  sitting  up  noo, 
and  soon  she’ll  have  to  begin  and  nurse 
her  sister,  as  her  sister  did  her  until  she 
took  the  fever.  Corne  away,  lad — what’s 
your  name,  did  ye  say?” 

u Hector  Mac  Intyre.  Flora  will  know 
very  well  where  I am  from.” 

The  doctor  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
was  presently  opened  by  a young  girl, 
and  while  lie  left  Hector  to  talk  to  the 
elder  sister,  who  was  lying  propped  up  on 
a rude  couch  in  a rather  shabby  little 
apartment,  he  himself  went  into  an  inner 
room.  When  he  came  out  he  again  look- 
ed at  Hector  curiously. 

“Now  I understand  why  you  were  so 
anxious,”  said  he,  with  a familiar  smile. 
“But  how  came  ye  to  hear  she  was  ill? 
She  says  she  did  not  want  ye  to  ken  any- 
thing about  it  until  she  was  on  the  high- 
road to  getting  better.” 

Hector  did  not  answer  him.  lie  only 
looked  toward  the  door  that  had  been  par- 
tially left  open. 

“Go  in,  then,”  said  the  doctor;  “and 
dinna  stay  ower  lang,  my  lad,  for  she  has 
little  strength  to  waste  in  talking  as  yet.” 


Timidly,  like  a school-boy,  this  big 
strong  man  entered  the  sick-room,  and  it 
was  gently  and  on  tiptoe  (lest  his  heavily 
nailed  boots  should  make  any  noise)  that 
he  went  forward  to  the  bedside.  Flora 
lay  there  pale  and  emaciated,  but  there 
was  a smile  of  surprise  and  welcome  in 
the  dark-blue  Highland  eyes,  and  she  tried 
to  lift  her  wasted  hand  to  meet  his.  What 
they  had  to  say  to  each  other  was  said  in 
the  Gaelic  tongue. 

“ It  is  sorry  I am  to  see  you  like  this,” 
said  he,  sitting  down,  and  keeping  her 
hand  in  his  own.  “But  the  doctor  says 
you  are  now  in  a fair  way  to  get  better; 
and  it  is  not  from  this  town  I am  going 
until  I take  you  with  me,  Flora,  girl  of 
my  heart.  The  Sutherland  air  will  be 
better  for  you  than  the  Greenock  air. 
And  your  sister  Mary  will  come  with  you 
for  a while,  and  both  of  you  will  take 
my  little  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Matheson  will 
give  me  a bed  at  Achnaver  Lodge.  I am 
sure  Mr.  Lennox  would  not  object  to 
that.” 

“But,  Hector,  how  did  you  know  that 
I was  ill  ?”  the  sick  girl  said,  and  her  eyes 
did  not  leave  his  eyes  for  a moment.  “ I 
was  not  wishing  you  to  know  I was  ill— 
to  give  you  trouble — until  I could  write 
to  you  that  I was  better.  ” 

“How  did  I know?”  he  answered, 
gravely.  “ It  was  you  yourself  who  came 
to  tell  me.” 

“What  is  it  that  you  say,  Hector?” 
she  said,  in  some  vague  alarm. 

“On  Halloween  night,”  he  continued, 
in  the  same  serious,  simple  tones,  “I  was 
at  Inver-Mudal.  Perhaps  I was  not  car- 
ing much  for  the  diversions  of  the  lads 
and  lasses.  I walked  up  the  road  by  my- 
self, and  there  your  wraith  appeared  to 
me  as  clear  as  I see  you  now.  When  I 
went  back  and  told  Mr.  Murray,  lie  said, 
‘Did  she  come  forward  to  you,  Hector,  or 
did  she  go  away  ? She  is  in  great  danger. 
It  is  a warning;  and  if  she  went  away 
from  you,  you  will  see  her  no  more;  but 
if  she  came  forward,  she  is  getting  better 
— you  will  see  Flora  again.’  I knew  that 
myself,  but  I could  not  answer  him,  and 
my  heart  said  to  me  that  I must  find  out 
for  myself;  that  I must  go  to  seek  you; 
and  I set  out  that  night  and  walked  across 
the  Reay  Forest  to  Loch  Inver,  aud 
caught  the  steamer  there.  What  I have 
been  thinking  since  I left  Loch  Inver  until 
this  hour  I cannot  tell  to  you  or  to  any 
one  living.” 
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this  condition  of  affairs  lies  one  of  the  sleep  until  the  primes  kiss  on  beauty's 
chief  chappy  y\f  this  old  place.  In  ifiel,  lips  should  Waken  all  to  stirring  life  Uu 
as  the  town  records  show,  it  bad  about,  the  other  sides*  of  the  town  tht  walks  HVO 
^lx  thoo.Siiicl  dnliahitawt^  aud  to  day  the  not  so  high*  built  on  the  hul  vibes, 

tum'ihw.  is  just . about  the  sanie.  There  which*  terraced  and  .plan ted  in  fruit-  ami 
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astrous  than  an  enemy’s  leaguer.  Under 
the  walls  the  road  divides  : one  branch 
goes  through  a gateway  into  the  town ; the 
other  goes  round  the  town  and  joins  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  east.  Many  of 
the  Crusaders  who  lived  to  return  by  this 
same  road,  and  who  had  seen  the  Holy 
City,  often  remarked  the  resemblance  that 
the  western  side  of  Rothenburg — its  walls, 
towers,  and  steep  declivities — bore  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  name  given  to  the  road 
seems  to  have  been  a suggestion  from  this 
supposed  resemblance.  In  the  town  it- 
self there  is  nothing  to  mar  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  walk  round  the  walls. 
The  market-place,  and  the  main  streets 
leading  from  it,  are  lined  with  the  old 
patrician  houses,  their  gable  ends,  five, 
six,  and  seven  stories  high,  being  toward 
the  street.  The  upper  stories  were  and 
still  are  used  for  storehouses,  all  being 
provided  with  a projecting  beam  carry- 
ing a block  and  tackle  covered  with  a 
hood.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a tablet 
let  into  the  wall,  on  which  is  recorded 
that  in  such  a year  some  emperor  or 
king  had  been  a guest  there.  One  reads, 
“In  1474  Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark, 
lived  here  seven  days”;  another,  “ In  this 
house  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  had  his 
quarters  in  1531,  and  Emperor  Charles  V. 
in  1540.” 

Nearly  all  the  old  patrician  families 
who  occupied  these  houses  had  enter- 
tained their  imperial  and  royal  visitors 
during  the  palmy  days  of  the  free  city  of 
Rothenburg,  from  1400  to  1600.  At  night 
the  watchman,  with  his  lantern  and  pike- 
staff, still  makes  his  rounds  of  the  town, 
and  the  lamps  are  swung  in  the  centre  of 
the  little  squares,  raised  and  lowered  by 
chains  and  pulleys  of  ancient  workman- 
ship. From  the  tower  of  the  Rathhaus  at 
noon  on  Sundays  a quartet  of  musicians 
play  for  a few  minutes  on  each  of  its  four 
balconies,  and  also  upon  the  days  when 
a wedding  or  a funeral  takes  place.  A 
few  steps  from  the  Rathhaus,  to  the 
north  of  it,  stands  the  Dom  of  the  town — 
St.  Jacob’s  Church.  It  was  begun  about 
1373,  and  not  finished  until  1528,  is  of 
mixed  architecture,  and  well  worthy  of 
careful  examination.  A street  runs  un- 
der the  west  choir,  and  the  arch  over  the 
roadway  contains  a stone  of  a different 
color  from  the  others.  This  discoloration 
is  said  to  be  the  impress  of  a lost  soul. 
The  legend  runs  that  a peasant  was  driv- 
ing his  sheep  through  the  street  under  the 


church;  that  they  were  unruly,  and  he 
swore  roundly  at  them,  whereupon  the 
devil  flew  out  suddenly,  and  dashed  the 
wicked  peasant  against  the  arch.  His 
body  fell  crushed  to  the  ground,  but  the 
lost  soul  adhered  to  the  stone, and  changed 
its  color.  The  Rathhaus,  which  occupies 
one  side  of  the  market-place,  is  an  impos- 
ing building  of  Renaissance  architecture. 
The  stone  steps  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  are  particularly  fine:  they 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  hewn 
from  the  side  of  the  sloping  hill  on  which 
the  building  stands.  The  quaint  round 
tower  which  stands  half-way  the  length 
of  the  piazza  is  entirely  filled  up  writh  the 
stairway,  which  winds  like  a corkscrew 
from  bottom  to  top,  with  openings  on  ev- 
ery floor  for  entrance  to  the  building* 
proper.  The  Rathhaus  is  a constant  re- 
minder of  the  days  when  the  free  city  of 
Rothenburg  was  of  great  importance,  and 
a power  in  the  land. 

Among  the  many  memories  and  tradi- 
tions that  cluster  around  the  Rathhaus, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  story 
of  the  Meistertrunk,  that  is,  the  great 
drink  of  the  ex -Burgomaster  Nusch, 
which  occurred  in  1631,  and  which  forms 
the  nucleus  for  the  festival  play  which 
celebrates  that  event.  The  descendants 
of  the  family  of  George  Nusch  still  enjoy 
a small  pension,  granted  because  of  this 
master -drink,  and  the  Rotlienburgers 
cherish  with  affection  the  memory  of  this 
incident  of  their  town’s  history.  When, 
some  years  prior  to  1881,  the  spirit  of 
progress  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace- 
ful sleep  of  the  old  town,  some  of  the  cit- 
izens, who  desired  to  see  the  place  remain 
as  it  was  and  had  been  for  so  many  years, 
thought  they  might  stir  up  the  pride  of 
their  fellow -burghers  by  instituting  a fes- 
tival and  play  that  would  commemorate 
some  of  the  noteworthy  deeds  of  her  an- 
cient citizens. 

The  hand  of  the  spoiler  had  already  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  most  interesting  old 
buildings,  a gabled  roof  supported  on  six 
stone  pillars,  where  the  courts  of  justice 
were  formerly  held  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  and  would  soon  have  laid  waste  the 
evidences  of  stagnation  and  age  that  had 
heretofore  held  undisputed  sway.  So  it 
came  about  that  “das  historischen  Fest- 
spiel  Der  Meistertinmk  zu  Rothenburg-ob- 
der- Tauber,”  the  historical  festival  play 
of  the  great  drink,  took  shape,  and  in  1881, 
on  the  250th  anniversary,  was  first  pre- 
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sen  ted,  and  served  to  turn  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  from  modern  innovations  to 
the  glories  of  the  olden  time.  The  story 
that  forms  the  basis  of  the  play  relates 
that  in  1631  Marshal  Tilly,  the  general 
of  the  forces  of  the  Catholic  League,  had 
been  badly  crippled  by  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Beitenfeld,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  some  of  the  impe- 
rial cities  of  his  party.  These  cities  were 
being  hard  pressed  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus; Scliweinfurt  and  Wurzburg,  not 
very  far  from  Rothenburg,  had  already 
fallen  into  his  hands;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  his  further  advance  into  Bavaria 
and  toward  Munich,  Tilly  determined  to 
occupy  Rothenburg.  The  town  had  de- 
clared for  the  Protestant  League  some  time 
before  this,  and  its  citizen  soldiery  had 
been  re-enforced  by  a detachment  of  the 
troops  of  Gustavus,  under  the  command 
of  Cornet  Conrad  von  Rinkenberg.  The 
burghers  had  great  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  their  walls,  and  relied  on  the 
promises  of  further  assistance  from  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who  at  that  time  was  at 
Wurzburg.  The  weakest  point  of  the 
walls,  at  the  northeast  corner,  had  been 
furiously  bombarded  1>3T  the  cannon  of 
Tilly’s  advance  forces,  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival he  pressed  the  siege  with  renewed 
vigor,  threatening  the  besieged  with  the 
same  fate  he  had  dealt  out  to  the  town 
of  Magdeburg  a short  time  before.  Tow- 
ard evening  of  the  second  day  the  tower 
containing  the  powder-magazine,  near 
the  point  most  vigorously  assaulted,  was 
blown  up  by  a grenade,  the  white  flag  of 
surrender  was  then  displayed,  and  Tilly's 
forces  took  possession,  ref  using  any  terms 
except  the  free  passage  of  the  Swedish 
contingent. 

Tilly  and  his  principal  officers  proceed- 
ed to  the  Rathhaus  hall,  and  summoned 
before  him  the  Burgomaster  and  his  col- 
leagues. He  condemned  them  to  be  behead- 
ed, and  the  executioner  was  summoned. 
Meanwhile  the  women  and  children  of 
the  town  had  been  appealing  to  Tilly  and 
his  officers  for  mercy  and  leniency,  and 
finally  he  relented  and  spared  the  heads 
of  the  town  fathers,  but  levied  suclv  a 
heavy  contribution  from  the  people,  and 
made  his  occupancy  of  the  place,  which 
lasted  some  weeks,  so  burdensome,  that 
the  town  never  fully  recovered  its  former 
prosperous  condition. 

The  Rothenburg  legend  relates  that 
Tilly's  change  of  mind  about  the  execu- 


tion of  the  Burgomaster  and  his  associ- 
ates was  brought  about  in  this  wise: 
while  waiting  for  the  executioner,  the 
trembling  Councillors  ordered  wine 
brought  from  the  cellars  and  offered  to 
the  officers.  They  drank  freely  of  the 
wine  presented  them  iu  a large  pokal 
(goblet)  by  the  master  of  the  cellars. 
The  generous  wine  warmed  the  hearts  of 
the  generals,  and  finally  Tilly  offered  to 
pardon  the  Burgomaster  and  his  brethren 
if  one  of  them  would  empty  at  a single 
draught  the  large  pokal  from  which  they 
had  been  drinking.  The  Councillor  and 
ex-Burgomaster  Nusch  made  the  attempt, 
and  although  the  pokal  held  thirteen 
schoppen— fully  six  quarts — he  succeed- 
ed. Tilly  kept  his  promise,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  Burgomasters.  The  family 
of  Nusch  was  pensioned  by  the  town,  aud 
was  given  possession  of  the  pokal,  the 
pension  and  pokal  being  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  at  this  time. 

Upon  this  historical  legend  the  festival 
play  is  founded,  and  combines  both  fea- 
tures—the  festival  and  the  play.  It  is  in 
many  respects  unique,  and  is  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  play  is  given,  the  town  is  alive 
in  every  direction  with  men  costumed  iu 
the  various  garbs  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  armed  with  primitive 
muskets,  pikes,  scythes  fastened  on  poles, 
and  other  rude  weapons,  following  strict- 
ly the  costumes  belonging  to  that  period 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Bavarian  Museum 
at  Munich.  The  gates  of  the  town  are 
guarded  by  these  soldiers,  who  seem  emi- 
nently fitting  warders  to  do  guard  duty 
under  the  stone  arches  of  these  ancieut 
gateways.  In  the  market-place  groups  of 
these  queerly  costumed  warriors  collect 
to  gossip  with  the  peasants  and  citizens; 
up  and  down  the  narrow  streets  they 
move,  with  the  thoughtful  earnest  mien 
of  beleaguered  soldiers.  They  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  play;  but,  judgingfrom 
their  carriage  and  demeanor,  it  is  easily 
seen  that  they  accept  it  as  stern  reality. 

They  are  the  towns-people  and  dwellers 
in  the  surrounding  country,  and  are  pe- 
culiarly well  suited,  for  of  such  in  great 
part  were  the  armies  of  those  days  com- 
posed. When  in  the  early  morning 
I looked  out  of  the  narrow  window  of 
my  room  in  one  of  the  high  gabled 
houses  that  overlooked  the  market-place, 
and  saw  these  odd-looking  figures  stand- 
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ing  around  the  square  gossiping  with  the 
peasants  and  servants  at  the  fountain,  it 
was  hard  to  realize  that  I had  not  during 
the  night  been  transported  backward  sev- 
eral hundred  years,  the  scene  was  so  real- 
istic. The  market  square,  surrounded  by 
the  high,  gabled,  red-tiled  houses  and  the 
imposing  Rathhaus;  the  fountain,  with 
its  quaint  figure  of  St.  George  slaying  the 
dragon;  the  soldiers  in  their  old  armor, 
their  leather  jerkins,  and  superannuated 
weapons;  the  peasants  and  servants  in 
holiday  costumes — all  combined  made  a 
living  picture  of  the  early  days  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  play  proper  begins; 
but  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
phrase  there  is  no  theatrical  exhibition. 
There  is  no  theatre,  no  stage  with  drop- 
curtain,  scenery,  wings,  and  other  accesso- 
ries. As  the  whole  town  and  the  Rath- 
haus hall  in  1631  were  the  theatre  and 
scene  of  the  transactions  on  that  day,  so 
now  the  town  and  the  Rathhaus  are 
again  the  stage  for  this  reproduction  of 
the  events  of  that  day.  The  main  hall  of 
the  Rathhaus,  where  the  city  fathers  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  for  centuries,  is 
the  scene  of  that  part  which  transpires 
within  doors.  This  principal  hall  is  a 
long  narrow  room.  About  three-fourths 
of  it  is  fitted  up  for  this  occasion  with 
rough  wooden  seats.  A platform  fills  the 
-other  fourth,  and  serves  as  the  stage,  the 
first  two  rows  of  seats  being  used  by  the 
orchestra.  Upon  the  platform  are  the 
ordinary  table  and  chairs  used  by  the 
Burgomaster  and  Councillors,  and  a large 
old  Schrank , or  cupboard,  that  contains 
some  of  the  papers,  documents,  insignia, 
keys,  etc.,  of  the  town.  The  only  further 
preparations  made  for  the  play  are  two 
wings,  which  extend  from  the  old  cup- 
board to  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
room.  Each  wing  has  a practical  door, 
affording  an  entrance  and  exit  to  some  of 
the  participants  in  the  play.  The  walls 
of  the  hall  are  hung  with  battle-piece  pic- 
tures more  complimentary  to  the  valor  of 
the  ancient  Rothenburgers,  whose  achieve- 
ments in  war  they  are  intended  to  com- 
memorate, than  to  their  artistic  taste. 
The  main  doorway,  through  which  the 
audience  enters,  is  the  one  also  used  for 
the  entrance  of  most  of  the  players  and 
soldiers  who  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
within  the  hall. 

Here,  promptly  at  ten,  when  the  play 
begins,  the  Burgomaster  Bezold  is  discov- 


ered in  the  council-chamber  just  as  day  is 
breaking,  communing  with  himself,  after 
a night  spent  in  wakefulness  and  anxiety 
over  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  town 
from  Tilly's  vigorous  assaults.  In  a long 
and  rambling  monologue  he  reviews  the 
events  of  the  past  thirteen  years  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  as  they  affected  Ro- 
thenburg.  He  is  worried  by  doubts  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  abandoning  the  old  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith,  and  is  troubled  con- 
cerning the  future  of  his  beloved  town. 
He  indulges  in  the  course  of  his  soliloquy 
in  personal  reflections  of  a family  nature, 
interesting  to  the  Rothenburgers,  but  not 
bearing  directly  upon  the  action  of  the 
play.  His  remarks,  however,  serve  to  ac- 
quaint the  audience  with  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  times,  and  put 
them  in  sympathy  with  the  situation.  He 
rings  for  the  daughter  of  the  castellan 
and  cellar-master,  and  orders  her  to  sum- 
mon the  Councillors  to  the  hall.  A few 
moments  after  she  leaves  the  room  the 
great  bell  of  the  Rathhaus  tower  rings 
out  the  call  for  the  members  to  repair  to 
the  council-chamber  for  conference.  The 
Burgomaster,  again  alone,  continues  his 
soliloquy,  and,  in  a partial  trance,  foretells 
the  misery,  the  suffering,  and  loss  of  power 
in  store  for  himself  and  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Overcome  by  his  long  vigil  and  his 
keen  anxiety,  he  finally  sinks  half  faint- 
ing to  his  knees,  and  lie  is  aroused  by  the 
entrance  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Council,  who  greet  him  anxiously.  They 
then  take  their  places  at  the  long  consul- 
tation table,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the 
situation  of  the  town  and  their  future  ac- 
tion. They  all  wear  their  official  dress, 
w hich  consists  of  a high-peaked,  broad- 
brimmed  black  hat,  and  a long  black  robe 
with  a broad  w hite  collar,  the  Burgomas- 
ter has  in  addition  a jewelled  collar,  the 
insignia  of  his  office.  As  they  sit  around 
the  table,  with  serious  brows  and  stem 
demeanor,  anxiety  and  perplexity  stamped 
on  their  features,  the  picture  reminds  one 
of  a gathering  of  the  Puritan  elders  of  a 
New  England  town  in  the  colonial  days. 
They  discuss  the  effects  of  the  assaults 
that  had  been  made,  and  the  chances  of  a 
successful  resistance.  Some  counsel  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Tilly  without 
further  effort  at  defence,  their  old  habits 
of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  their  Lord 
Paramount  the  Emperor  being  still  strong, 
and  only  smothered  by  their  new  religious 
zeal;  others  strongly  advise  holding  out 
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14  Mother,  adieu  ! One  last  kiss  pressing 
On  thy  dear  hand,  I march  away. 

And  thou,  my  father,  may  thy  blessing 
Be  with  me  all  this  dreadful  day. 

Forget  me  not,  O true  love  sweet. 

Though  in  the  fight  grim  death  I meet." 

They  all  swear  to  do  their  duty  faith- 
fully, and  the  standard  - bearer,  Hans 
Standt,  promises  in  their  name  that  they 
will  give  a good  account  of  themselves. 
He  takes  leave  of  his  father,  one  of  the 
Councillors,  in  a very  impressive  scene, 
and  the  troops,  headed  by  Yon  Rinken- 
berg  and  Armorer  Schaiblein,  singing 
again  their  war -song,  march  from  the 
hall  to  their  several  stations  on  the  walls. 
Just  as  they  are  leaving,  the  pastor  of  the 
town  appears  and  invokes  a blessing  on 
their  righteous  undertaking,  and  suggests 
that  the  people  be  summoned  to  religious 
service  in  the  cathedral.  The  order  is 
given  at  once,  and  a few  minutes  later 
the  bells  of  the  neighboring  Dom  ring 
out  the  call  to  prayer.  The  Councillors, 
about  to  follow  the  clergyman  from  the 
hall  to  the  church,  are  urged  by  the  Bur- 
gomaster to  remain  in  their  places  in  the 
council-chamber,  prepared  to  give  orders 
in  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  fight.  They  all  kneel  in 
prayer,  while  from  the  cathedral  church 
near  by  is  heard  that  grand  old  Lutheran 
hymn,  “Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,” 
magnificently  rendered  by  the  choir  of 
several  hundred  voices.  The  effect  of  this 
hymn  sung  in  the  neighboring  church, 
and  distinctly  heard  by  the  audience  in  the 
hall,  with  the  Burgomaster  and  his  asso- 
ciates kneeling  on  the  platform  in  rever- 
ent devotion,  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
thrilling  tableau  ends  the  first  part  of 
the  play.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  play  in  the  hall  the  siege  lias  been  go- 
ingon,  as  evidenced  by  the  cannonading 
and  musketry  firing  that  is  heard  all  the 
time,  and  that  forms  a sort  of  acoustic 
background  all  the  way  through. 

After  a ten  minutes’  pause  the  Burgo- 
master and  Councillors  appear,  and  take 
their  places  around  the  long  table.  They 
are  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
siege  assaults  by  messengers  who  follow 
one  another  at  short  intervals  and  give 
graphic  accounts  of  the  varying  fortunes 
of  the  fight  in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  sounds  of  the  cannonading 
and  the  rattle  of  small-arms,  now  louder, 
now  fainter,  as  from  nearer  or  more  dis- 
tant points  on  the  walls  or  from  the  field- 


pieces  of  the  besiegers,  go  on  continu- 
ously, and  produce  a much  better  im- 
pression of  a battle  and  war's  alarms  than 
all  the  devices  of  the  modern  stage.  The 
anxious  faces  and  care-worn  demeanor 
of  the  Councillors  as  they  receive  from 
time  to  time  the  reports  of  the  messen- 
gers and  issue  their  orders  fit  in  well 
with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  musketry  and 
the  boom  of  the  cannon. 

The  first  messenger  brings  information 
that  a large  force  is  seen  approaching 
from  the  direction  of  Wurzburg,  and  Cor- 
net Conrad  von  Rinkenberg  has  sent  him 
to  announce  that  these  are  the  troops  so 
anxiously  expected  from  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus. The  next  one  tells  of  the  furious 
onsets  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  valiant 
deeds  of  the  burgher  soldiers,  and  the  part 
their  wives  and  daughters  took  in  carry- 
ing provisions  and  ammunition  to  their 
husbands  and  lovers  fighting  from  the 
walls.  How  the  Emperor's  troops  had 
gained  a foothold,  having  crossed  the 
moat  and  scaled  the  wall,  but  were  met 
and  hurled  from  the  ramparts  to  the  moat 
below  by  the  fresh  troops  who  had  just 
marched  from  the  Ratlihaus  hall  eager 
for  the  fray.  And  so  the  messengers  keep 
the  action  of  the  play  going  amid  the  con- 
fused sounds  of  the  conflict  and  shouts 
of  the  combatants  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly heard.  At  length  among  the  other 
sounds  of  combat  suddenly  an  appalling 
noise  is  heard,  a loud  explosion  that 
makes  the  windows  of  the  Rathhaus  rat- 
tle and  blanches  every  face.  A few  min- 
utes later  an  almost  breathless  herald 
comes  with  the  unwelcome  news  that  a 
powder-magazine  has  blown  up,  destroy- 
ing a tower,  and  throwing  down  a long 
stretch  of  the  wall,  and  that  the  fresh 
troops  seen  approaching  were  re-enforce- 
ments for  Tilly,  and  were  not  from  the 
Swedish  King.  The  sounds  of  the  com- 
bat become  less  frequent,  more  scattering, 
and  finally  cease.  The  next  messenger 
announces  that  Tilly  has  demanded  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  town,  or  he 
will  give  it  over  to  pillage;  and  before  he 
finishes  his  report  the  ex-Burgomaster 
and  Councillor  Nuscli  comes  in  and  tells 
the  story  of  the  explosion  of  the  powder- 
magazine  and  the  havoc  wrought,  and 
that  he  had  taken  the  responsibility  of 
hanging  out  the  white  flag  of  surrender 
on  Tilly’s  demand.  The  last  messenger, 
wounded  and  bleeding,  comes  in  and  con- 
firms the  story  that  all  is  lost;  that  their 
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captain,  Armorer  Schaiblein,  is  a prison- 
er; and  that  Tilly  and  his  staff  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Rathhaus.  In  a few  mo- 
ments after  his  story  is  told  the  music  and 
singing  of  an  approaching  force  are  heard, 
and  the  door  is  thrown  wide  open,  and 
Tilly,  followed  by  the  generals  of  his 
army  and  a detachment  of  troops,  with 
the  imperial  color-bearer  at  their  head, 
enters  the  hall,  and  occupies  the  platform 
with  the  Burgomaster  and  liis  colleagues. 
This  entrance  of  Tilly  is  made  through 
the  same  streets,  up  the  stairway,  through 
the  halls  and  doorway,  that  were  used  in 
1631,  when  the  events  actually  occurred. 
It  is  a very  effective  bit  of  spectacular 
parade,  the  costumes,  weapons,  and  accou- 
trements of  the  officers  and  picked  men 
making  a good  display. 

The  shaven  monk  who  accompanies 
the  officers  gives  the  necessary  touch  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  war  waged  is  in  the 
name  of  religion.  They  proceed  at  once 
to  discuss  the  fate  to  be  meted  out  to  the 
town  and  its  leading  citizens,  and  various 
punishments  are  advocated  by  the  differ- 
ent officers.  General  Pappenheim  ad- 
vises that  the  Burgomaster  and  his  Coun- 
cillors should  be  hung  as  thieves,  but 
they  demand  to  be  treated  as  men  who 
fought  bravely  though  in  vain,  and  that 
an  honorable  death,  by  sword  or  bullet, 
should  be  their  fate.  Tilly  finally  de- 
cides that  they  shall  choose  by  lot  four  of 
their  number  to  be  beheaded,  and  they 
vote  unanimously  to  make  no  choice,  de- 
manding that  all  or  none  be  liberated; 
and  Tilly  gives  the  order  to  bring  the  ex- 
ecutioner, and  let  all  perish  in  their  arro- 
gance. At  this  point  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  condemned  come  in  and  plead 
for  mercy  and  pardon  for  their  relatives; 
the  cellar-master  of  the  town  accompa- 
nies them,  bringing  the  choicest  wine, 
which,  with  much  praise  of  its  quality, 
he  offers  to  the  unwelcome  guests.  He 
brings  out  the  wine  in  a large  pokal,  or 
drinking  goblet,  which  holds  about  six 
quarts,  and  invites  them  to  drink  from  it 
a bumper  of  welcome.  Tilly  drinks  and 
passes  it  to  the  other  officers  of  his  party, 
and  as  they  find  the  wine  excellent,  they 
repeat  several  times  their  deep  libations. 
When,  after  frequent  draughts,  the  pokal 
again  reaches  Tilly,  he  declares,  with  evi- 
dent good-humor,  as  he  looks  into  it  and 
finds  it  still  half  full : “ It  is,  God  knows,  a 
very  generous  goblet.  I believe  the  whole 
party  of  us  is  unable  to  empty  it.  Drink 


again,  my  generals ! It  would  be  a shame 
if  seven  generals  could  not  empty  one 
pokal.”  The  good  w’ine  has  evidently 
warmed  the  hearts  of  the  drinkers,  for, 
upon  a further  appeal  for  mercy,  Tilly, 
after  a short  whispered  conference  with 
his  officers,  orders  the  cellar-master  to  fill 
the  pokal  to  the  brim,  and  turning  to  the 
Burgomaster  and  his  trembling  associates, 
says:  “There  is  still  one  ray  of  hope  for 
you;  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced, 
and,  so  sure  as  I live,  you  shall  all  be  be- 
headed, unless  one  of  you  shall  empty  at 
a single  draught  this  noble  beaker  filled 
with  royal  wine.  Then,  and  only  then, 
shall  you  find  mercy.”  The  towns-peo- 
ple  all  look  amazed  and  indignant  at 
what  they  consider  heartless  trifling  with 
their  serious  peril.  After  a few  seconds 
of  conference,  George  Nusch,  ex-Burgo- 
master  and  Councillor,  the  same  who  had 
hung  out  the  white  flag  and  surrendered 
the  city,  comes  forward,  takes  the  goblet, 
and  proposes  to  make  the  effort,  hoping 
that  the  safety  of  the  others  will  be  as- 
sured even  if  the  attempt  costs  him  his 
life.  He  drinks  and  drinks  until,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  pokal  is  empty, 
and  he  falls  insensible  into  the  arms  of 
his  colleagues,  saying  to  Tilly,  as  he  falls: 
“The  pokal  is  empty.  Field-Marshal, 
keep  your  promise.”  Tilly  swears  that 
such  a master-drink  deserves  reward,  and 
that  he  will  abide  by  his  offer. 

The  joyful  news  that  the  dreaded  tra- 
gedy has  ended  happily  is  soon  spread 
among  the  waiting  crowd  without  the 
Rathhaus,  and  the  burghers  swarm  into 
the  hall;  the  Burgomaster’s  wife  and  the 
cellar-master’s  daughter  thank  Tilly  for 
his  signal  grace  and  mercy;  and  with  a 
joyous  chorus  of  all  the  participants,  the 
play  proper  ends.  Before  this  chorus  is 
sung,  Tilly  expresses  his  gratification  at 
the  reception  he  has  had  at  their  hands 
and  the  appreciation  shown  his  clemency; 
lie  invites  the  citizens  to  return  his  visit 
later  in  the  day,  and  be  his  guests  at  his 
camp.  This  paves  the  way  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  festival,  which  lasts  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon.  All  the  partici- 
pants in  the  play  now  repair  to  the  large 
hall  and  room  in  an  upper  story  of  the 
Rathhaus,  where  dinner  is  served.  The 
room  is  a handsome  old  place,  with  oaken 
trimmings  black  with  age,  with  long  ta- 
bles of  solid  oak  and  equally  massive 
benches,  picturesquely  carved.  The  ta- 
bles are  laden  with  sausage,  brown- 
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the  festival  has  been  so  successful.  He 
has  done  much  to  infuse  into  all  around 
him  his  ardent  love  of  the  old  town,  its 
stories,  its  history  and  legends,  and  he  has 
used  his  talents  and  energy  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
place.  For  without  his  efforts  and  those 
of  his  co-laborers,  by  this  time  many  of 
its  unique  and  interesting  features  would 
have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  modern- 
izing spirit  which  has  developed  so  large- 
ly in  Germany  since  the  Franco-German 
war. 

Herr  Horber  is  a nineteenth -century 
Hans  Sachs;  he  is  both  a poet  and  a gla- 
zier. ‘ He  takes  great  pride  in  his  daily 
work,  always  striving  to  impress  his  indi- 
viduality on  his  handiwork.  He  leads  a 
simple  frugal  life  amid  pleasant  family 


surroundings,  ever  ready  to  entertain  any 
one  interested  in  the  story  of  his  town, 
and  able,  when  the  occasion  demands, 
to  turn  his  poetical  side  to  useful  ac- 
count. The  absence  of  a mercenary  spirit 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  play  and 
festival  is  very  gratifying.  Money-mak- 
ing seems  to  be  and  really  is  no  part  of 
the  programme.  The  charge  for  seats  in 
the  Rathhaus  hall  about  suffices  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  dinner  and  camp,  and 
there  is  no  other  charge.  The  people  of 
the  town  willingly  take  strangers  to  their 
houses  for  lodging,  and  charge  very  mod 
erately  for  their  accommodations,  which, 
though  plain  and  simple,  are  clean,  neat, 
and  satisfactory,  and  the  visitor  leaves 
with  a very  pleasant  impression  of  Ro- 
tlienburg  and  its  festival  play. 


A WINTER  JOURNEY  TO  JAPAN. 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 


I. 

— “ YXfANT  a sleigh,  sir?” 

▼ ? My  first  impressions  of  Mont- 
real begin  with  the  audition  of  this  ques- 
tion— pronounced  in  a strong  Old-Country 
accent, — as  I step  from  the  railroad  depot, 
not  upon  Canadian  soil,  but  on  Canadian 
ice.  Ice,  many  inches  thick,  sheets  the 
pavements;  and  lines  of  sleighs,  instead 
of  lines  of  hacks,  wait  before  the  station 
for  passengers.  No  wheeled  vehicles  are 
visible, — except  one  hotel  omnibus:  only 
sleighs  are  passing.  They  have  for  me 
quite  an  unfamiliar  picturesqueness.  The 
driver’s  seat  is  fantastically  high;  and 
from  behind  it  hangs  down  a great  blank- 
et or  buffalo-robe,  broad  as  the  vehicle 
itself.  It  serves  for  a screen  to  keep  the 
wind  from  blowing  in  one’s  face : above 
it  only  the  driver’s  cap  of  fur  and  the  back 
of  his  head  are  to  be  perceived  by  looking 
up. . . 

It  is  quite  cold,  but  beautifully  clear:  a 
pale  blue  sky  arches  cloudlessly  over- 
head;— and  gray  Montreal  lies  angled 
very  sharply  in  the  keen  air.  Over  the 
frozen  white  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
sleighs  are  moving — so  far  away  that  it 
looks  like  a crawling  of  beetles;  and  be- 
yond the  further  bank,  where  ice  cakes 
make  a high  white  ridge,  aline  of  purplish 
hills  rises  into  the  horizon.  The  city  is 
very  solid  and  very  gray — a limestone 
city  largely:  comfortable,  Conservative- 
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looking.  Nothing  that  strikes  the  eyes 
has  a foreign  aspect, — except  a few  old 
French  houses  recalling  memories  of  New 
Orleans:  the  newer  and  larger  buildings 
awake  remembrances  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  their  less  modern  quar- 
ters. 

I do  not  obtain  any  strong  sensation  of 
being  actually  in  Canada  until  I pass  by 
hazard  through  an  emigrant  car  while 
looking  for  a 44  sleeper,”  the  Yokohama , 
which  is  to  carry  me  to  far-away  Van- 
couver. A vague  vision  of  berths  through 
a warm  lamp-lighted  atmosphere,  scented 
with  tobacco  smoke,  comes  to  me  as  I 
open  the  door,  together  with  a tumult  of 
strange  French  speech, — a French  thick- 
ened with  gutturals  and  peculiar  nasal 
tones, — very  different  from  the  soft  speech 
of  creoles.  A rough  tongue — harshened 
perhaps  by  those  climatic  influences  which 
make  all  populations  of  this  Northern 
world  rugged  and  forceful. 

...  It  is  nearly  eight  thousand  miles 
from  here  to  Japan,  by  this  shortest  of  all 
Western  routes  to  the  Orient;  and  with 
fair  weather,  I shall  see  Yokohama  in 
about  three  weeks.  Most  of  us  can  re- 
member a time, — not  so  very  long  ago,— 
when  su.ch  a journey  would  have  been  a 
journey  of  many  weary  months.  Never- 
theless what  we  now  think  rapid  travel- 
ling, will  certainly  within  a few  years 
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seem  very  slow.  Faster  steamers  and 
swifter  trains  will  make  the  circuit  of  the 
world  in  thirty  days  a possible  feat  with- 
in the  present  generation.  Only  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Russian  trans- Asiatic  road 
to  Vladivostock  is  needed  to  create  the 
possibility.  Taking  London,  the  world’s 
commercial  capital,  for  a starting-point, 
the  following  rates  of  time  predicted  will 
be  found  easily  realizable:— 

Days.  Hours. 


London  to  Liverpool,  by  rail. ........  0 5 

Liverpool  to  Quebec,  by  fust  steamer. . 6 0 

Quebec  to  Vancouver,  by  rail,  at  30£ 

miles  an  hour 4 0 

Vancouver  to  Vladivostock,  by  fast 

steamer,  making  18  knots 10  18 

Vladivostock  to  St.  Petersburg,  by  rail, 

at  25  miles  an  hour 11  11 

St.  Petersburg  to  London 2 20 


35  6 


A total  of  thirty- five  days,  six  hours! 
But  these  calculations  include  slow  stages 
of  travel.  Forty  miles  an  hour  on  the  two 
great  transcontinental  roads  will  reduce 
the  time  by  more  than  five  days ; and  such 
time  will  certainly  be  made  in  answer  to 
commercial  necessities.  Already  steam- 
el's  swift  as  the  great  Atlantic  vessels  are 
being  constructed  for  the  great  Pacific  run. 

Thus,  by  mechanical  suppression  of 
time,  the  planet  is  ever  being  made  smaller 
for  us. 

Perhaps,  when  it  shall  have  begun  to 
seem  too  small,  man  will  turn  more  read- 
ily to  the  study  of  that  vaster  world  with- 
in himself, — whose  deeps  are  yet  unsound- 
ed and  untravelled,  whose  only  horizon 
is  the  infinite. . . . 

So  dreaming,  I feel  the  train  rushing 
through  the  darkness;  the  long  journey 
lias  begun. 

II. 

Morning.  Heavily  snowing  out  of  a 
heavy  gray  sky.  White  drifts  line  the 
way.  Beyond  them,  on  either  side,  is 
a waste  of  low  growths,  — young  black 
spruce  and  dwarf  birch  — straight  as 
lances;  the  silvery  bark  of  the  birch, 
strongly  relieved  against  the  sombre 
spruce,  gives  their  leafless  sh’apes  the  as- 
pect of  poles  stuck  in  the  snow. 

So  bordered  the  line  rises  and  sinks,  by 
long  slow  stages,  through  white  valleys, 
and  between  white  hills.  From  time  to 
time  settlements  are  passed:  clusters  of 
cottages  and  stores  of  unpainted  pine,  yel- 
low against  the  snow ; or  perhaps  a group 
of  log  cabins  about  a log  church  with  a 
pine  steeple.  Sometimes  a far  range  of 
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wave-shaped  mountains  rises  in  murky 
purple  masses  between  the  lead-color  of 
the  sky  and  the  desolation  of  the  snow- 
wrapped  plains,  black  - streaked  with 
spruce  growths.  Near  the  track,  these 
low  trees  appear  to  have  been  partly 
burned, — fired  perhaps  by  lightning,  or  by 
embers  from  the  engine. 

. . . Half  the  names  of  stations  we  have 
already  passed  are  French,  — names  of 
saints  and  angels,  alternating  with  harsh 
and  commonplace  English  appellations: 
Sainte  Rosey  Sctinte  Therese , Saint  Au - 
gu8tin,  Sainte  Scholastique , L'Ange  Gar - 
dien;  — also  names  that  recall  southern 
Louisiana, — Pointe  au  ChSne , Deux  Ri - 
vUresyLa  Chute , Sault  aux  Recolletsy — 
violently  contrast  with  4 ‘Thurso,”  “Gren- 
ville,” “Rockland,”  “Buckingham.” 

. . . And  always  as  we  rush  west  the 
black  spruce -trees  gather  more  thickly 
aloug  the  way;  and  always  the  snow 
heaps  higher  in  the  drifts, — until  night 
again  hides  all  from  sight. 

III. 

Second  day.  * . A pale  blue  sky;  the 
sun  is  on  the  snow.  A very  pallid  sun 
—but  how  welcome ! 

The  spruce  muster  now  very  densely 
on  either  side  of  the  way,  throwing 
unbroken  shadow,  — a beautiful  bluish 
shadow,  serrated  along  its  edge, — half- 
way across  the  track.  The  snow  at  their 
feet  has  an  indescribably  soft  woolly  look. 

. . . We  are  nearing  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  road. 

For  a hundred  miles  the  same  solid 
front  of  spruce  to  left  and  right,— throw- 
ing the  same  bluish  shadow  on  the  snow. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  see  an  opening 
in  this  dark  front — like  a snowy  road 
crossing  the  track  to  curve  out  of  sight. 
But  it  is  not  a road : it  is  a frozen  river, 
on  whose  surface  the  snow  has  heaped 
itself  up  to  the  very  sleepers  of  the  bridge 
by  which  we  pass  over  it. 

Then  a vast  frozen  lake, — Lake  Superi- 
or,— all  its  islands  and  promontories  set 
in  snow- covered  ice; — above  these  the 
br  ightening  sky,  which  has  become  azure 
at  last.  The  lake  surface  disappears  and 
reappears  many  times, — now  curtained 
from  sight  by  new  hosts  of  black  spruce, 
now  by  drifts,  or  snow-covered  embank- 
ments. But  whenever  the  view  remains 
open  we  can  see  far  purplish  elevations, 
—promontories  beyond  promontories,  and 
islands  beyond  islands. 
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Several  times  we  pass  high  cliffs  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  track,  rising  so  steep- 
ly that  no  snow  can  cling  to  them; — and 
their  faces  are  vermilion  red,  — flaming 
against  the  white  of  the  landscape. 

Then  once  more  the  desolation  of  dwarf- 
ed trees — spruce,  birch,  tamarack, — mill- 
ions of  leafless  poles  rising  from  the  snow 
so  thickly  that  looking  back  through  them 
one  sees  nothing  but  a solid  wall  shutting 
out  the  horizon.  Most  are  branchless  and 
leafless ; — fire  has  passed  over  them. 

. . . French  names  are  becoming  rarer 
in  the  nomenclature  of  stations;  but  Ind- 
ian names  are  multiplying— Pogamasing, 
Metagama,  Biscotasing,  Missanabie.  . . 

All  the  while  it  is  becoming  colder. 
Ice  crystals  spread,  like  ghosts  of  great 
decorative  leaf  designs,  over  the  window- 
panes.  . . . 

IV. 

Morning  over  an  almost  unchanged 
landscape:  the  same  mixture  of  spruce 
and  snow  ; the  same  white  hillocks,  white 
hollows,  white  drifts.  Little  variation 
till  we  reach  Winnipeg, — to  halt  for  a 
whole  hour  in  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

At  Winnipeg  it  is  25°  below  zero,  with 
a strong  wind  blowing  from  the  north. 
Stove- warmed  street  cars  and  sleighs  wait 
for  passengers  who  might  wish  to  see  this 
wonderful  city  of  a few  years’  growth  dur- 
ing the  halt  of  our  train.  But  the  scorch- 
ing frost  deters:  we  prefer  to  remain  in 
the  cozy  “Yokohama.”  . . . Men  come 
aboard  wearing  huge  fur  coats  reaching 
below  the  knees,  with  enormous  collars 
and  cuffs  . . . My  only  other  memory  of 
Winnipeg  is  the  sensation  of  having  felt 
for  a moment  what  life  in  the  arctic  re- 
gions must  be. 

. . . Then  rapid  travel  again  between 
the  lines  of  black  spruce.  Toward  even- 
ing the  spruce  begins  to  thin  away; — be- 
fore sunset  we  have  left  it  all  behind  . . . 
Nothing  now  but  snow;  no  shadows  but 
the  shadow  of  our  train,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  smoke  of  our  engine  rolling  over 
the  snow, — a beautiful  lilaceous  blue. 

V. 

Then  the  Prairies. 

The  world  is  a bare  white  disk  round- 
ing to  the  unbroken  sky-line:  the  vision 
of  it  gives  such  a sensation  of  space  and 
light  as  one  might  feel  on  a ship’s  deck 
out  of  sight  of  land. 

And  the  longer  one  gazes,  the  stronger 


grows  the  likeness  of  the  impression  to 
that  of  being  at  sea,  and  of  watching  the 
horizon, — not  through  the  window  of  a 
sleeping  car,  but  through  the  port  of  a 
steamer’s  cabin.  For  all  this  universe  of 
snow  has  been  wrinkled  by  the  wind and 
the  edges  of  its  furrowings,  catching  the 
sun,  flash  like  foam-breaks; — and  under 
all  the  milky  wavelets  are  wide,  long  un 
dulations  like  tide  swells:  the  whole  seem- 
ing to  billow  and  flow  by  the  delusion  of 
our  motion — but  in  a silent,  spectral  way. 
And  our  train  sways  like  a vessel  upon 
some  smoothly  heaving  sea;  and  the 
rhythmical  thunder  of  its  rolling  sounds 
strangely  like  the  rumble  of  a steamers 
propeller; — and  the  long  white-sprinkled 
track  across  the  waste, — but  for  the  gleam- 
ing of  the  rails  converging  to  a point,— 
might  seem  a wake. 

...  As  the  light  slants  and  yellows 
with  evening,  the  vision  of  a sea  becomes 
realized  in  every  detail ! For  now  the 
spaces  between  the  snow  waves  become 
filled  with  those  beautiful  blue  shadows 
peculiar  to  this  winter  world,  and  the 
edges  of  the  crests  alone  remain  gold 
white.  Jt  is  the  sea, — the  sea  as  view- 
ed on  some  summer  day  when  tepid 
breezes  barely  ruffle  the  face  of  it  in  thin 
low  lines,— and  “ the  earth  is  still  by  rea 
son  of  the  south  wind.”  And  the  snow 
ridges  seem  to  roll;  they  appear  and  dis 
appear  as  if  rising  and  falling;— and  the 
whole  blue-and- white  circle  as  we  travel 
seems  to  rock  as  the  sea-round  appears  to 
sway  while  one  sails.  . . .Nothing  else  to 
the  sky. 

Then  twilight  and  darkness;  and  we 
rush  on  over  the  interminable  plains 
against  a roaring  wind.  The  train  hesi- 
tates and  shivers  betimes  in  the  night  as 
if  afraid:  the  force  of  the  wind,  sounding 
like  a discharge  of  steam,  actually  delays 
us  several  hours  behind  official  time. 

VI. 

Another  morning; — the  same  snowy 
circle;  the  same  sensation  of  being  out 
of  sight  of  land.  At  immense  intervals  a 
farm,  a ranch,  outlines  its  buildings  and 
fences  against  sky  and  snow.  You  won- 
der about  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell 
there,  always  ringed  in  by  the  naked  hori- 
zon,— seeing  always  the  same  round  of 
land  level  to  the  edge  of  heaven  . . . But 
this  will  not  endure;  for  all  along  this 
great  highway  to  the  Orient,  the  coun- 
try is  being  rapidly  settled ; and  thest 
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solitary  farms  in  a few  years  more  will 
have  grown  into  villages  and  cities. 

...  At  one  station  we  see  four  little 
snow-covered  flower  beds  close  to  the 
track,  bordered  with  buffalo  horns;  and  I 
count  the  horns.  Fifty  to  a bed— two 
hundred  in  all:  the  relics  of  a herd  of 
bison.  There  is  not  one  buffalo  now  upon 
the  Buffalo  Plains:  all  have  been  mur- 
dered for  their  hides.  Already  a buffalo 
coat  is  worth  $75; — in  a few  years  more 
the  price  will  probably  rise  to  $400  or  even 
$500.  The  only  traces  of  the  extinct  race 
are  their  44  wallows.1’  Two  or  three  years 
ago  these  prairies  were  sprinkled  thickly 
fora  thousand  miles  with  bison  skeletons; 
— millions  of  skulls  were  bleaching  along 
the  way.  Then  some  speculator  contract- 
ed for  their  purchase  and  removal  for 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizer;  and  during 
many  weeks  and  months  enormous  train- 
loads of  buffalo  bones  were  sent  daily 
eastward, — hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons. 
And  now,  where  there  used  to  graze  herds 
so  vast  that  they  would  take  days  to  pass, 
only  an  Indian  could  find  even  one 
skull. 

From  such  a relic,  the  Indians  detach 
the  horns,  to  polish  and  mount  them 
rudely;  and  even  these  polished  horns 
have  become  rare  enough  to  sell  on  the 
spot  for  two  dollars  a pair.  Doubtless  the 
man  who  paved  the  verges  of  his  flower 
beds  with  buffalo  horns  must  have  done 
so  with  the  belief  that  such  articles  would 
long  continue  cheap  and  plenty. 

. . . Frequently  we  pass  Indian  tents 
in  the  vicinity  of  stations.  At  one  place 
some  Indian  women, — tall,  not  ill -feat- 
ured, and  looking  well  in  their  brightly 
striped  blankets, — board  the  train  to  try 
to  sell  a pair  of  horns.  . . There  seems  to 
me  a strange  pathos  in  this  little  incident, 
— the  spectacle  of  the  survivors  of  .a  van- 
ishing race  offering  for  sale  as  curiosities 
some  relics  of  their  own  God-given  wild 
cattle,  which,  for  unknown  thousands  of 
years,  yielded  them  food,  warmth,  and 
shelter.  The  wanton  destruction  of  the 
buffalo  was  the  extermination  also  of  a 
human  race.  And  I have  been  reading 
on  the  train,  in  some  Canadian  paper,  of 
Indians  frenzied  by  hunger  and  reduced 
to  cannibalism. — eating  their  own  chil- 
dren ! . . . 

. . . Then  again  for  hours  only  sky  and 
snow, — with  here  and  there  long  dark 
streaks  upon  the  snow, — lines  bare-swept 
by  the  wind.  Then  Indian  tepees  at  a great 


distance;  then  some  prairie-chickens;  and 
the  bare  places  on  the  plain  become  more 
frequent  and  larger.  It  is  evidently  grow- 
ing milder; — the  temperature  within  the 
train  has  become  higher  by  many  degrees. 
The  ice  crystals  have  disappeared  from 
the  window-panes, — leaving  all  clear  the 
view  of  sunset  over  the  wind -ribbed 
snow. 

Then  a succession  of  long  ascents  tells  us 
of  the  approach  of  higher  ground.  Great 
expanses  of  yellowish  grass  pass  by  ; and 
as  we  mount  into  the  sunset,  the  air  al- 
ways becomes  warmer  instead  of  colder; 
for  we  are  entering  that  region  east  of  the 
Rockies  where  the  Chinook  Winds  blow, 
and  ice  and  snow  never  remain  but  for 
a little  while,  and  cattle  may  be  left  out 
grazing  all  the  year  round. . . 

We  pause  at  a station  as  the  sunset 
glow  fades  out.  And  a monster  locomo- 
tive, summoned  to  our  help,  comes  behind 
us,  and  begins  to  urge  us  forward  gently. 
But  as  the  slope  steepens,  the  giant  begins 
to  work  like  a tempest,  and  hurls  us  up 
to  a height  of  three  thousand  feet  ; — the 
whole  ponderous  train  appears  to  have  no 
weight  before  the  touch  of  that  cyclone 
of  steam  and  iron. 

VII. 

— Morning.  We  are  entering  the  moun- 
tain gates  bf  the  West,  — “The  Gap,” 
— between  enormous  peaked  and  turreted 
masses,  spruce-clad  for  more  than  half 
their  height.  No  soft  undulations,  no 
smooth  curves  in  these  huge  forms:  only 
a prodigious  tossing  of  strata  forced  up 
at  sharpest  angles  in  straight  splintering 
lines, — a shelving  and  sheeting  of  igne- 
ous rock,  snow  - powdered  and  grim. 
Peaks  above  peaks, — slate -gray  below, 
white  sprinkled  above, — appear  on  either 
hand,  and  slowly  pass,  as  with  an  awful 
slow  gliding  of  their  own ; — and  bases,  re- 
ceding, take  a deep  smoky  blue.  Our 
course  is  a valley,  narrow  but  level  as  a 
prairie  between  the  altitudes.  And  the 
solemn  dark  spruce,  thickly  marshalled 
along  the  way, — rank  heightening  Do- 
resquelv  behind  rank  as  they  climb,  — 
tower  gigantic  here,  and  begin  at  last  to 
oppress  by  their  funereal  aspect,  to  create 
fancies  of  endless  journeying  through  a 
measureless  cemetery. 

Unlike  anything  ever  seen  before  is 
this  first  spectacle  of  the  Rockies  to  me; 
— this  vision  of  a world  shell  rifted  and 
wrinkled  by  infinite  forces  unknown; — 
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mile-thick  jagged  fragments  of  it  pitched 
up  at  all  angles.  One  mountain  we  pass 
has  three  jagged  summits,  with  vast  clefts 
between.  Other  peaks  before  us  rise  miles 
above  the  track;  yet  we  are  running  now 
at  an  elevation  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand feet. 

. . . The  line  becomes  steeper, — sweep- 
ing upward  by  immense  windings;  and 
as  we  rise,  the  mountains  rise  always  with 
us  while  the  hours  pass,  grouping  closer 
and  closer  to  our  track,  till  the  valleys 
narrow  into  canons.  And  the  majesty  of 
the  spectacle,  always  growing,  strikes  the 
observers  dumb.  None  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  watching  the  scenery  from  the 
platform  of  the  “Yokohama,”  exchange 
a word, — not  even  two  young  people  evi- 
dently on  their  wedding  journey,  who  at 
other  times  maintain  uninterrupted  con- 
versation in  undertones. ..  .The  legions 
of  the  spruce,  always  preserving  the  same 
savage  independence  of  poise,  perpendicu- 
lar as  masts,  now  climb  six  thousand  feet 
above  us, — climb  perhaps  even  higher, 
until  the  hems  of  the  perpetual  snows 
mass  over  them  and  hide  them  from  sight. 
Far  above  their  loftiest  outposts,  peaks 
are  lifting  glaciers  to  the  sun.  But  we 
are  too  close  to  these  immensities  to  un- 
derstand all  their  magnificence.  At 
Stephen  we  reach  the  loftiest  point  of 
the  route;  we  are  nearly  five  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, — but  we 
are  still  walled  up  to  heaven. 

Only  thereafter,  as  we  descend,  does 
the  most  colossal  scene  of  the  mighty  pan- 
orama begin  to  unfold  itself.  At  first  the 
descent  is  slow,  cautious;  then  it  rapid- 
ly quickens  into  hurricane  speed, — the 
train  rocking  like  a ship  as  we  rush 
through  the  canons  and  gorges  and  val- 
leys,— circling  the  hills  with  a roar  of 
iron  and  ringing  of  steel  magnified  and 
multiplied  in  the  frosty  air  by  wondrous 
echoings.  Then  as  one  gazes  back  in 
amazement  at  the  altitudes  passed,  which 
seem  now  to  glide  slowly  to  right  and 
left  alternately  as  they  recede,  the  whole 
stupendous  magnificence  of  them  is  seen 
at  last.  . . 

Above  all,  one  pyramidal  peak,  ghost- 
white  as  the  Throne  of  the  Vision  of  John, 
ever  lifts  itself  higher  behind  us  as  we 
flee  away.  Again  and  again  the  road 
turns  in  vast  spirals  as  we  circle  the  hills: 
we  thunder  through  long  chasms  and 
pass  continually  from  sun  to  shadow  and 
from  shadow  to  sun;  and  other  moun- 


tains interpose  their  white  heads,  their 
spruce -robed  flanks  and  shoulders,  be- 
tween us  and  that  marvellous  shape— 
ever  heaping  themselves  in  huger  maze 
behind  us.  But  still,  over  them  all,  shines 
the  eternal  white  peace  of  that  supremest 
peak,— growing  ever  taller  to  look  down 
upon  us, — to  mock  our  feverish  hurrying 
with  the  perpetual  solemnity  of  its  snowy 
rest.  And  watching  it,  there  returns  to 
me,  with  a sudden  new  strange  pleasure, 
as  of  fancied  revelation  in  slumber,  the 
words  of  Job: — “He  maketh  peace  in  His 
high  places.  ” . . 

Bride  and  bridegroom  a moment  turn 
their  gaze  from  the  heights  to  look  into 
each  other's  eyes  and  smile.  So  one  tiny 
human  affection  answers  the  silent  chal- 
lenge of  that  everlasting  altitude : ‘ ‘ Races 
have  been  and  vanished  in  the  shadow  of 
me; — their  dust  is  lifted  by  my  winds: 
what  is  thy  love?” 

Many,  many  times,  fair  bride,  through 
nights  and  days  of  years,  there  will  float 
back  to  thee  white  memories  of  this  mighty 
vision:  thou  wilt  see  again,  slumbering 
and  wakeful,  through  many  a moment  of 
joy  and  pain,  the  awful  ghostly  beauty 
of  that  peak  shining  above  one  exquisite 
fugitive  instant  of  what  shall  have  be- 
come thy  Past. 

VIII. 

Vanished  forever  at  last,  the  peak;  but 
we  have  scarcely  the  time  to  regret  it, 
so  sudden  our  rush  into  a vast  sun- 
bathed valley,  level  as  a floor, — showing  a 
mountain  vista  of  splendor  unspeakable. 
Rugged  and  most  grim  the  nearer  moun- 
tains to  our  right;  but  upon  the  left  is  a 
spectacle  that  takes  the  breath  away  : a 
stupendous  glory  of  ranges  surpassing  all 
expectant  fancy, — a divine  sierra  of  lilac 
peaks,  all  wave-shaped  and  snow-splashed. 
From  every  crest  the  white  of  glaciers 
and  avalanche  snows  trickles  down,  as  in 
thick  curdled  streams,  which  disappear  all 
as  suddenly  as  they  begin,  after  descending 
about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  chain. 
All  these  shapes  are  mantled  in  spruce 
forests;  but  so  far  do  those  forests  lie  be- 
hind the  colors  of  morning,  that  they 
seem  only  lilaceous  shadow.  Yet  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  superb  proces- 
sion is  the  lined  symmetry  of  it, — the  ab- 
solute regularity  of  its  forms  and  inter- 
vals,— the  likeness  of  mass  to  mass  as  of 
one  billow  to  another,  each  crested  with 
the  foam-splendor  of  eternal  snows. 

On  the  other  side,  along  the  verge  of 
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the  way,  the  black  spruce  are  always  mar- 
shalling deeper  and  climbing  higher, — 
always  absolutely  perpendicular,  at  what- 
ever angle  rooted  to  the  rocks.  Nothing 
in  the  flora  of  milder  zones  displays  such 
stubborn  independence  of  conditions  — 
such  inflexible  dignity  of  port:  there  is 
a moral  lesson  in  the  sight  of  these  trees. 

But  the  prodigious  spectacle  narrows: 
the  glorious  procession  of  snow-splashed 
luminous  lilac  altitudes  passes  by;  and 
we  are  in  the  gloom  of  cafions  again,  be- 
tween terrific  bulks  of  granite  and  ruddy 
rock,  splintered  into  turret  lines.  And 
the  way  rises  once  more  by  zigzags, — 
rises  through  the  savage  enormity  of  the 
Selkirk  Range. 

IX. 

. . . No  beauty  in  this  harshly  vivid 
scenery, — but  monstrosity  and  awfulness: 
tremendous  gloom  of  chasms  below  us, 
spectral  snows  above, — white-peaked  des- 
olations that  one  must  strain  back  one’s 
head  to  look  at.  The  spruce-trees,  grow- 
ing still  more  gigantic,  climb  now  to  the 
clouds;  and  above  the  clouds  the  glaciers 
loom.  Here  and  there  long  ragged  streaks 
of  white  descend  like  swathes  cut  through 
the  slopes  of  forest,  or  like  white  beds  of 
torrents:  these  are  the  paths  of  the  ava- 
lanches. Distances  take  fuliginous  blue 
tints, — hardest  and  grimmest  coloration. 
. . . But  we  see  all  this  by  glimpses  only, 
between  the  darkness  of  mile-long  snow- 
sheds  built  in  the  way  of  the  avalanches 
at  prodigious  cost  by  prodigious  labor. 
The  road  overlooks  colossal  gorges; — 
fallen  avalanches  heap  whitely  at  inter- 
vals below. 

And  it  is  here,  in  these  canons  and 
above  these  chasms,  that  for  the  first  time 
one  obtains  a full  sense  of  the  triumphant 
vastness  of  the  human  effort  which 
spanned  the  Northern  continent  with 
this  wonderful  high  way  of  steel, — a full 
comprehension  of  the  enormity  of  the  la- 
bor involved.  Three  million  dollars  spent 
for  surveys  alone  seems  a nothing  before 
the  sight  of  the  difficulties  overcome, — 
the  gigantic  forces  of  nature  vanquished 
or  foiled.  Every  avalanche  course  had 
to  be  studied  ; and  means  devised  to  turn 
them  out  of  their  ancient  paths  by 
4 * glance  cribs  ” or  ik  dividing  cribs."  The 
former  simply  divert  aslide  from  the  track ; 
the  latter  shatter  and  disperse  it  to  left 
and  right.  Snow-sheds  furthermore  pro- 
tect this  part  of  the  road  so  well  that 
in  the  worst  winters  there  has  yet  been 


no  serious  blockade.  But  snowr-sheds  and 
cribs  alone  would  not  always  have  suf 
ficed:  there  are  certain  forms  of  ava- 
lanches against  which  certain  precautions 
had  to  be  taken — avalanches  which  rush 
down  one  slope  with  such  fury  that  the 
impetus  carries  them  up  the  opposite 
slope,  whence  they  will  rush  back  again 
— “ tobogganing  ” across  the  line.  From 
these  the  snow  - sheds  themselves  had  to 
be  protected  by  immense  timber  frame- 
work slanting  very  gradually  up  to  their 
summits, — so  as  to  offer  no  abrupt  surface, 
but  only  a gentle  undulation,  over  which 
the  avalanche  might  slip  without  grind- 
ing. But  even  the  “cribs”  and  snow- 
sheds  and  all  the  structures  relating  to 
them  represent  little  of  the  work  com- 
pared with  the  bridging,  tunnelling,  and 
rock -cutting  done  along  the  verge  of 
gorges  and  the  faces  of  precipices, — the 
building  over  abysses,  — the  piercing 
through  mountain  spurs,  a thousand  feet 
above  the  course  of  rivers. 

...  It  is  colder  here,  as  well  as  grim- 
mer, than  in  the  Rockies.  From  the 
darkness  of  snow-sheds  we  steam  into  the 
darkness  of  night. 

X. 

. . . The  morning  of  our  last  day’s  jour- 
ney by  rail:  the  air  has  become  mild 
again.  We  passed  great  ranges  in  the 
night,  and  are  now  steaming  through  the 
canons  of  the  Fraser  River.  Above  us  the 
wooded  mountains  still  lift  their  snows 
to  the  sun; — below  us  the  river  runs  like 
a black  ribbon  edged  with  white; — for  it 
is  iced  along  its  edges. 

Ribbon  - wide  it  seems  at  this  dizzy 
height;  but  it  is  fully  one  hundred  feet 
from  bank  to  bank.  So  vast  the  scale  of 
all  things  here  that  the  eyes  are  continu- 
ally deceived.  It  is  impossible  to  judge 
distances  or  to  estimate  altitudes.  The 
spruce  trees, — all  the  way  growing  taller, 
— have  become  from  100  to  150  feet  high; 
yet  they  seem  no  larger  than  in  Manitoba, 
— for  they  are  not  now  close  to  the  rail- 
way track ; — a bridge  over  the  river  seems 
a toy  bridge;  but  it  is  certainly  between 
250  and  300  feet  long.  The  violet  dark- 
ness of  early  morning  still  shadows  the 
deep  gorges  and  narrow  valleys;  but  the 
white  points  of  the  peaks  are  already  rose- 
gold  with  the  early  day.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  canon,  as  the  light  becomes 
larger,  we  can  distinguish,  like  a thread 
line,  the  old  gold  trail  winding  along  the 
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face  of  the  cliffs,— but  broken  here  and 
there,— ground  out  of  existence  by  ava- 
lanches  Here  in  flood  time  the  rising 

of  the  river  is  terrific; — it  has  been  known 
to  rise  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. . . 

But  slowly  the  canons  widen  into  val- 
leys, and  the  river  broadens;  and  the  val- 
leys themselves  flatten  and  expand.  The 
mountains  recede;  the  spruce  begins  to 
thin  away,  and  new  ranges  open  largely 
to  us— all  green,  except  their  summits, 
lightly  marbled  with  snow.  The  air  is  no 
longer  cold:  it  is  the  air  of  a spring  day. 
We  are  approaching  the  great  Pacific  sea. 

Warmer  and  warmer  the  air  grows 
about  us, — till  overcoats  become  unen- 
durable as  we  stand  on  the  platform  of 
the  car  to  watch  the  scenery.  But  the 
mountain  ranges, — whether  lilac  behind 
us,  or  green  as  they  open  away  to  right 
and  left, — still  keep  snow  upon  tlieir  fore- . 
heads. 

XI. 

Vancouver  receives  us  in  the  light  of  a 
spring  sun.  A new  city  it  seems,— full  of 
broad  bare  spaces,  squared  off  by  streets 
largely  laid  out,  with  sidewralks  of  new 
plank.  Here  and  there  a building  worthy 
of  Chicago  or  New  York  appears  in  an 
otherwise  void  square— on  ground  doubt- 
less bought  up  and  held  by  far-seeing 
speculators.  For,  as  the  terminus  of  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  highways,  Vancou- 
ver is  destined  to  be  a mighty  city.  What 
we  see  of  it,  as  we  ascend  the  streets  slop- 
ing up  from  the  station,  is  the  new  part 
only— arisen  within  a brief  while  upon 
the  ground  cleared  by  a fire  that  destroy- 
ed older  and  poorer  structures.  Part  of 
the  older  city,  however,  remains — narrow 
busy  brick  streets  of  shops  and  ware- 
houses. The  newer  city  is  on  loftier 
ground,  whence,  over  the  sparsely  built 
slope,  the  whole  view  of  the  superb  harbor 
appears,  with  the  Coast  Range  beyond, — 
beautiful  purplish  masses,  splashed  with 
snow  at  their  summits.  The  softly  col- 
ored luminous  splendor  of  that  view  wrill 
never  be  forgotten,  even  by  one  who  has 
witnessed  it  the  first  time  with  the  memory 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  scenery  still  fresh 
upon  him.  The  temperature  is  delicious 
— cool  in  the  shade,  agreeably  warm  in 
the  sun:  yet  this  is  winter! 

XII. 

. . Then  seventeen  days  on  the  Pacific 
of  the  North, — gray  days  without  inci- 
dent or  color,  each  so  like  the  other  that 


the  memories  of  one  are  the  memories  of 
all ... . Memories  of  heavy  green  seas  and 
ghostly  suns, — of  an  icy  head-wind  mak- 
ing it  too  cold  to  remain  on  deck, — roar- 
ing of  rigging  and  spars  against  the  gale; 
— and  always  an  immense  rhythmical 
groaning  and  crackling  of  timbers,  as  the 
steamer,  rocking  like  a cradle,  forges  her 
way  through  the  enormous  billowing  at 
thirteen  knots  an  hour.  Memories  of  the 
shadowy  marbling  reflection  of  water  and 
foam,  running  like  smokeacross  the  white 
varnished  ceilings  of  cabins; — memories 
of  efforts  to  read  in  the  wan  light  of  the 
ports,  darkened  at  brief  intervals  by  the 
plunging  of  colossal  bodies  of  water 
against  the  iron  hull,  with  a crash  like  a 
thunder-roll.  Never  a sail,  a point  of  re- 
mote land,  on  all  the  breadth  of  this 
dreariest  of  oceans.  Never  a sign  of  ani- 
mate existence  in  flood  or  sky, — except  at 
incredible  distances  from  any  coast,  a 
flitting  speck  of  bird  life, — a “Mother 
Carey's  chicken,”  sporting,  by  one  of  na- 
ture's strongest  miracles,  in  the  midst  of 
this  desolation  of  wind  and  brine.  Never 
a variation  of  horizon, — except  in  mo- 
ments when  some  distant  snow-shower, 
irradiated  by  a rare  gleam  of  sunlight, 
seems  an  auroral  fire  visible  by  day.  Al- 
ways blowing  a gale,  with  rain,  mist,  or 
snow,  or  sleet;  always  a colorless  sky; 
and  most  unfrequently,  for  a very  little 
while,  the  vision  of  a spectral  sun. 

Still,  there  are  curious  things  to  be  seen 
on  board. 

Forward,  between  decks,  are  more  than 
a bundled  Chinese  steerage  passengers, — 
mostly  reposing  in  their  rude  wooden 
bunks,  since  it  is  too  cold  and  rough  upon 
deck  for  them.  Some  chat,  some  sleep, 
many  are  smoking  opium;  — a few  are 
gambling.  At  a low  table  coveted  with  a 
bamboo  mat,  the  game  of  fan-tan  is  being 
played  by  the  light  of  three  candles.  A 
silent  ring  of  watchers  aud  wagerers 
presses  closely  about  the  table;  — from 
surrounding  bunks,  others  look  down; 
and  the  yellow  candle  glare,  coloring  all 
these  impassive  faces,  makes  their  placid 
race-smile  seem  as  the  smiling  of  gilded 
idols  in  some  mysterious  pagoda. . . 

Deep  in  the  hold  below,  sixty  square 
boxes  are, — much  resembling  tea-chests, 
— covered  with  Chinese  lettering.  Each 
contains  the  bones  of  a dead  man — bones 
being  sent  back  to  melt  into  that  Chinese 
soil  from  whence,  by  nature’s  vital  chem- 
istry, they  were  sliapen ....  And  those 
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whose  labelled  bones  are  rolling  to  and 
fro  in  the  dark  below,  as  the  plunging 
steamer  rocks  and  shudders,  once  also 
passed  this  ocean  on  just  such  a ship,— 
and  smoked  or  dreamed  their  time  away 
in  just  such  berths, — and  played  the  same 
strange  play  by  such  a yellow  light  in 
even  just  such  an  atmosphere,  heavy  with 
vaporized  opium. 

Very  silent  the  playing  is.  . . Scarcely 
a word  is  uttered  despite  of  losses  or  gains. 
From  the  deck  overhead,  an  odd  chant 
echoes  loudly  down, — the  chant  of  the 
Chinese  crew.  First  one  utters  a snarl- 
ing sharp  cry,  like  a cat’s  cry  of  anger — 
Yow-yee!  Then  all  the  others  shrill  to- 
gether Yo-wof — as  they  pull  at  the  ropes. 

“ Joss  paper’"  has  been  strewn  about — 
doubtless  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  that 
most  eastern  East  to  which  we  west  ward  - 
ly  sail.  Perhaps  those  ancient  gods  will 
hearken  to  the  prayers  of  their  patient 
worshippers,  and  make  smooth  the  men- 
acing face  of  this  turbulent  sea. 

. . . Meanwhile,  something  has  dropped 
out  of  the  lives  of  some  of  us,  as  lives  are 
reckoned  by  Occidental  time, — a day.  A 
day  that  will  never  come  back  again,  un- 
less we  return  by  this  same  route, — over 
this  same  iron  gray  waste,  in  the  midst  of 
which  our  lost  day  will  wait  for  us, — per- 
haps in  vain. 

XIII. 

. . . Lo!  we  are  in  the  Kuro-Shiwo, — 
the  vast  Pacific  current  which  warms  the 
coast  of  Japan.  Remembering  the  won- 
drous azure  stream  of  the  Atlantic  trop- 
ics, I had  hoped  to  look  again  here  upon 
a rich  blue  luminous  water : it  is  black  as 
its  Japanese  name; — the  sea  is  a waste  of 
ink!  But  the  water  is  already  twenty- 
one  degrees  warmer  than  that  gray  Pa- 
cific flood  over  which  we  have  been  voy- 
aging so  long,  and  smoother — for  the  ship 
has  almost  ceased  to  roll.  And  faint  blue 
shapes  are  visible  over  the  black  rim  of 
the  waters, — mountains  of  beautifully 
sharp  shapes:  the  first  sight  of  Japan. 

. . . All  day  there  is  scarcely  a change 
as  we  steam  south : only  the  black  sea,  and 
the  long  succession  of  peaked  forms  in  the 
horizon,  slowly  deepening  their  shadowy 
color  as  we  approach.  The  sky  is  clear; 
and  a very  cold  and  very  strong  wind 
blows  from  the  land.  Nearer  the  moun- 
tains float,  until,  against  the  sunset  glow, 
through  telescopes  wTe  can  distinguish 
foliage  of  great  trees.  The  sun  sinks  ver- 
milion behind  a mountain  cone,  bringing 


out  sharply  all  the  long  dark  blue  loom 
of  the  land;  and  above  the  crimson  are 
beautiful  bronze-greens.  A moment  later, 
through  the  darkness,  a brilliant  white 
star  shines  out  before  us  and  vanishes, 
and  reappears  and  vanishes  again  unceas- 
ingly: the  revolving  light  of  a pharos. 
We  are  approaching  the  best-lighted  coast 
in  the  world. 

XIV. 

. . . On  deck  at  earliest  dawn.  It  is 
cold  and  clear,  with  an  immense  wind 
still  blowing.  To  starboard  mountains 
rise  blackly  against  the  splendid  rose  flush 
of  sunrise.  To  port,  another  long  chain 
of  hills  is  now  visible, — superbly  undu- 
lating, with  saw  points  here  and  there— 
much  nearer  than  the  opposite  land. 
Then  with  a delicious  shock  of  surprise 
I see  something  for  which  I had  been 
looking,— far  exceeding  all  anticipation 
— but  so  ghostly,  so  dream  white  against 
the  morning  blue,  that  I did  not  observe 
it  at  the  first  glance:  an  exquisite  snowy 
cone  towering  above  all  other  visible 
things  — Fusiyama!  Its  base,  the  same 
tint  as  the  distances,  I cannot  see — only 
the  perfect  crown,  seeming  to  hang  in 
the  sky  like  a delicate  film, — a phantom. 

But  with  the  rising  glow  of  sunrise  it 
defines:  its  spotless  tip  first  pinkening 
like  the  point  of  some  wondrous  bud: 
then  it  becomes  all  gold -white;  and 
streaks  appear,  sloping  straight  from  the 
summit, — lines  of  rain  torrents.  It  is  all 
sun -wrapped — long  before  the  keen  blue 
ranges  it  overtops  have  yet  emerged  from 
the  night.  But  even  in  the  sun  its  beauty 
remains  so  spiritually  pure, — so  weirdly 
delicate, — that  its  lines  alone  assure  the 
eye  it  is  not  made  of  white  frost  vapor, — 
some  substance  of  cloud  fleece.  We  keep 
watching  it,  entranced  by  its  amazing 
loveliness,  while  the  water,  now  smooth 
under  sunrise,  lightens  slowly  to  a soft 
pale  blue.  Very  swiftly  we  steam; — 
other  mountains  move  backward;  but 
that  celestial  cone  remains  always  in  the 
same  place.  . . . 

Curious  single  square  sails  with  strange 
designs  upon  them — black  figurings  and 
red — glide  by  in  the  offing;  and  the  sun- 
rise, flooding  the  horizon  with  light  and 
color,  discovers  to  us  a snowy  speckling 
of  other  sails,  of  the  same  unfamiliar 
square  shape,  so  multitudinous  as  to  be 
an  astonishment. 

As  we  advance  through  the  brightening 
day,  the  land  to  port  suddenly  opens  be- 
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fore  us;  and  beyond  a broad  bay  a beau- 
tiful little  city  appears,  — houses  fawn- 
tinted  by  distance  under  gray-blue  roofs 
of  tile,  and  foliage  rising  everywhere: 
the  whole  relieved  against  the  dark  green 
of  a ring  of  low  hills — Yokohama.  High 
over  it,  in  the  speckless  sky,  still  shines 
the  snowy  cone  of  celestial  Fusi.  . . 
We  glide  in  through  a host  of  deep-sea 
ships  at  anchor; — and  steamers  pass  bear- 
ing Japanese  names,  all  ending  in 
“Maru,” — so  closely  that  we  can  dis- 
cern the  Japanese  faces  of  officers  in  uni- 
form. 

. . . Unimaginably  beautiful  this  first 
vision  of  the  harbor,  as  we  anchor  a mile 
from  shore:  the  softness  of  the  light, 
the  limpidity  of  distances,  the  delicacy 
of  the  blue  tones  in  which  everything 
is  steeped,  — create  a charm  totally 
new  and  indescribable.  Nothing  is  in- 
tense, though  all  is  clear;  — nothing  is 
forceful,  though  all  is  pleasing  and 
strange:  this  is  the  vividness,  this  is  the 
softness,  of  dreams!  And  the  idea  of 
dream  is  enhanced  by  the  wonderful 
spectral  loveliness  of  the  white  shape 
shining  above  the  town,  above  the  blue 
volcanic  ranges  beyond  it:  its  base  is  still 
invisible  by  reason  of  equality  of  color 
value  with  the  sky — so  that  it  appears 
suspended  above  the  horizon  like  a mi- 
rage. . . . 

Then  the  view  is  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  most  extraordinary  thing  which  I 
ever  saw  in  any  harbor, — a whirling  cloud 
of  sea-gulls, — a living  curtain  of  wings 
palpitating  between  us  and  the  landscape, 
so  closely  that  you  could  touch  the  crea- 
tures by  simply  stretching  out  your  hand. 
They  do  not  move  away,  but  remain 
hovering  beside  us; — one  is  bewildered 
by  the  dazzling  whir  of  wings  and  the 
chippering.  They  have  come  to  look  for 
something  to  eat.  I break  up  bread  for 
them  and  throw  it  overboard:  they  eat  it, 
— each  one  in  turn  snatching  his  crumb 
from  the  surface  of  the  water, — apparent- 


ly without  wetting  a feather.  These  beau- 
tiful birds  are  strictly  protected  by  law  as 
harbor  scavengers; — they  show  little  fear 
of  man,  and  visit  every  ship  as  it  arrives. 

Meantime  many  queer  craft  have  be- 
gun to  gather  about  us, — Japanese  sam- 
pans: long  flat  shallow  unpainted  boats 
having  high  prows,  and  propelled  by  two 
great  oars  working  on  pegs  and  handled 
like  sculls.  The  scullers,  standing  erect 
to  their  work,  might  at  first  seem,  to  inex- 
perienced eyes,  young  women  with  short- 
cut hair;  for  their  faces  are  beardless;  and 
their  outer  dress  is  a dark  blue  winter 
robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  with  immensely 
wide  sleeves.  But  they"  are  really  men- 
and  powerful  men,  though  undersized  to 
foreign  eyes.  There  are  whole  families, 
moreover,  on  some  of  the  sampans;  and 
after  a little  observation  the  difference  in 
the  costume  of  the  sexes  seems  almost  as 
marked  as  elsewhere:  Japanese  cooking  is 
going  on  over  nicely  balanced  charcoal 
furnaces,  and  Japanese  chopsticks  are 
being  deftly  used.  After  breakfast  these 
picturesque  crews  will  clamber  on  board 
our  steamer,  to  cover  the  saloon  deck  with 
curios  of  all  sorts  for  the  temptation  of 
passengers. 

A sampan  takes  me  and  my  baggage  to 
the  Hcitoba , — the  landing-place.  The 
two  boatmen,  father  and  son,  stand  to 
their  oars,  putting  the  whole  force  of  their 
supple  bodies  into  every  stroke,  and  send 
the  light  craft  through  the  water  with  the 
darting  speed  of  a fish.  Trained  ships' 
crews  have  been  badly  beaten  in  racing 
with  these  Japanese  scullers.  While  wield- 
ing their  oars,  father  and  son  both  utter  a 
curious  hissing  noise  between  their  teeth, 
— a sibilant  accompaniment  to  their  efforts, 
— alternated  at  intervals  of  about  half  a 
minute  with  queer  sharp  wild  cries.  A 
very  little  while  suffices  to  cross  the  liar 
bor ; and  I stand  on  earth  again,  so  habitu- 
ated to  the  motion  of  the  steamer  that  the 
soil  itself  seems  to  sway  very  gently  for 
a moment  or  two.  . . I am  in  Japan. 


A QUATRAIN. 

BY  BLISS  CARMAN. 

I TURN  the  book’s  great  leaves  with  childish  fingers, 
And  every  saying  that  my  lips  can  spell, 
Whereover  all  my  wonder  starts  and  lingers. 

Hath  some  new  harder  secret  none  can  tell. 
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MADRILfeNE;  OR,  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

BY  GRACE  KING. 


NOTHING  was  silent  about  the  old 
cemetery  but  the  dead  themselves, 
nothing  respectable.  All  the  noises  and 
confusions  that  had  harassed  their  rest  in 
life  harrowed  the  atmosphere  above  their 
rest  in  death;  all  the  mould  and  ugli- 
ness of  an  undergrowth  population,  the 
avoidances  of  their  living  feet,  lay  thick 
and  fetid  outside  the  walls  ramparted 
with  tombs  that  enclosed  them  now. 

The  city  had  grown  densely  round 
about,  but  the  houses  had  backed  up  or 
sidled  up,  as  it  were,  not  caring  to  face 
their  grim  neighbor.  Those  which  by  ne- 
cessity did  face  it  had  the  aspect  of  houses 
accustomed  to  look  at  worse  things  in 
life  than  death — houses  that  had  not  en- 
joyed the  sad  privilege  of  falling  from  a 
higher  estate  or  disappointing  hopeful 
prospects,  but  which  had  been  preor- 
dained from  the  beginning  to  degradation 
and  ostracism. 

A broad  space  had  been  left  in  front  of 
the  cemetery  by  the  city  ancestors  for 
some  beautiful  boulevard  or  funeral  pa- 
rade-ground, but  it  had  become  an  un- 
sightly waste,  a “common”  for  street 
children,  a lounging-pl&ce  for  social  ref- 
use, a medium  for  back-door  conviviali- 
ties and  intrigues,  a dumping-ground  for 
unmagazinable  traffic,  and  the  lower  end 
of  it  the  landing-wh^rf  for  a schooner  fleet, 
which  discharged  daily  cargoes  of  lum- 
ber, brick,  and  charcoal  on  to  the  frazzled 
grass,  and  daily  crews  of  negroes,  “da- 
goes,” and  roughs  into  the  ill-favored  cof- 
fee-houses at  the  corners. 

Up  in  the  air  the  thin,  fine  spars  of  the 
vessels  could  be  seen  coming  in  from  the 
distance  along  the  invisible  canal,  glid- 
ing into  and  out  of  occultation,  past  trees 
and  houses  and  open  garden  spots,  and 
past  the  cemetery;  and  sometimes  they 
seemed  sailing  or  being  cordelled  straight 
through  the  cemetery;  and  then,  by  a 
fancy,  the  masts  and  spars  looked  as  if 
they  might  be  anchored  there  with  their 
vessels,  and  the  marble  crosses,  spires, 
angels,  and  effigies  as  if  they  might  be 
moving,  gliding  along  in  the  air,  sailing 
on  through  and  above  the  noisome  foul- 
ness of  the  place,  with  its  unwholesome 
effiuviie  of  corrupting  morals,  carrying 
their  freight  over  an  invisible  canal  to 
some  pure,  quiet,  serene,  distant  basin. 


It  was  a closed  cemetery  lifetimes  ago; 
burial  in  it  had  become  an  inheritance,  or 
a privilege  of  society  partnership,  funer- 
als dwindling  away  into  a steady,  slow 
monotony,  calculable  to  a fractional  cer- 
tainty. On  Sundays  and  holidays,  with 
strange,  inexplicable  regularity,  the  fun- 
erals, societaires,  with  music  and  banners 
and  regalia  and  unlimited  carriages,  con- 
ducted by  drivers  of  unlimited  thirst,  to 
the  great  pecuniary  profit  of  the  coffee- 
houses. Once  a month,  or  perhaps  not 
quite  so  often,  there  was  a last  pompous 
effort  of  some  of  the  old  elite,  well  worth 
looking  at,  if  only  for  the  ecclesiastical 
demonstration  and  the  flowers  and  the  se- 
date affectations  of  the  Sunday  tippling 
drivers.  Oftenest,  however,  so  fortunes 
change,  it  was  the  hearse  and  single  car- 
riage affair,  with  a fragmentary  procession 
on  foot,  the  furtive,  almost  surreptitious, 
admittance  of  the  poverty  as  well  as  death 
stricken  heir  or  heiress  to  the  ancestral 
sepulchre.  And  even  these  were  inter- 
esting, particularly  in  a crisis  of  quiet  in 
the  neighborhood,  or  on  rainy  days,  for 
the  poor  seem  to  be  buried  on  rainy  days, 
as  the  society  members  on  holidays. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  guarantee  of  daily 
pleasure  food  which  made  the  houses  in  the 
locality  attractive  as  residences.  Sure  it 
is  that  the  necessity  of  living  in  that  one 
spot  became  the  tyrannous  necessity  of  a 
vice  to  those  who  once  adopted  it.  When 
vacancies  sometimes  occurred  in  the  sham- 
bling tenements  through-rent  failure  of 
tenant  or  patience  failure  of  landlord,  the  * 
billet  seldom  remained  long  over  the 
threshold.  If  it  were  not  a place  for  the 
industrious,  it  nevertheless  required  a cer- 
tain amount  of  industry  to  live  up  to  the 
daily  advantages  of  idleness;  and  the 
countenances  of  the  people  thereabouts, 
if  they  did  not  show  the  fatness  of  good 
living,  showed  neither  the  inert  vacuity 
of  the  pleasure-starved. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  October,  in  its 
beautiful  morning,  with  but  the  gentlest 
suggestions  of  autumn  radiating  through 
the  atmosphere.  The  long,  lingering 
summer  had  faded  away  like  the  febrile 
dream  of  an  over-luxurious  night  which 
leaves  the  mind  tranquil  but  alert,  the 
body  enervated  but  pleased.  “It  is  al- 
ways fine  weather  for  ‘la  Toussaint.’  ” 
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ALa  Toussaint,  the  Festival  of  the  Dead, 
is  the  fete  par  excellence  of  the  city.  It 
is  a day  encry stall ized  by  time  and  sen- 
timent with  poetic  superstitions  and  cus- 
tom; the  one  day  upon  which  the  ceme- 
teries resurrect  out  of  the  things  they 
are,  and  become  the  things  they  should 
be:  radiant  sanctuaries,  exhaling  beau- 
ty, purity,  and  fragrance;  when  the  dead 
— the  impotent,  despised  dead  — lie  en- 
chased in  their  tombs  like  saints  in  their 
shrines,  to  be  propitiated  with  flowers 
and  importuned  with  prayers.  It  is  the 
one  day  in  the  city  during  which  the 
glittering  supremacy  of  wealth  is  nulli- 
fied; when  not  he  who  lives  finely,  but 
he  who  is  buried  finely  is  envied;  when 
the  good  families  of  the  past  are  com- 
pared with  the  parvenus  of  the  present; 
when  old  romances  and  histories  enjoy 
their  annual  blossoming  out  of  the  names 
on  the  mortuary  tablets.  “Oh  yes,  they 
are  grand'chose  now,  but  show  me  where 
their  dead  are  buried.”  The  most  ordi- 
nary servant  felt  herself  in  a position  to 
make  that  remark,  and  gossiping  tongues, 
whose  usual  vocation  was  to  spread  re- 
ports of  shameful  neglect  of  the  living, 
on  this  day  busied  themselves  about  the 
more  shameful  neglect  of  the  dead — if 
such  cases  ever  occurred.  And  those 
waifs  and  strays  who  begin  life  in  the 
maternity  ward  and  end  it  on  the  dissect- 
ing table  of  the  hospital,  and  those  vague 
asylum  humanities  who  date  from  no- 
thing recordable  but  a parent’s  death  or 
desertion,  and  even  the  criminals  who 
have  suicided  from  the  moral  life  of  their 
kind — at  no  other  time  do  they  feel  their 
deprived  condition  as  on  this  day.  And 
some — the  cunning  ones — go  so  far  as  to 
affect  graves  they  do  not  possess,  and 
sally  forth  on  the  morning  of  All-Saints 
writh  the  emblems  of  remembrances  and 
regrets  they  have  never  known,  ‘ k just 
like  other  Christians,”  as  the  local  com- 
parison is. 

Coming  at  a season  when  strangers  yet 
shun  the  place,  there  is  no  festival  that 
calls  out  as  it  does  the  full  muster  of 
the  populace — a populace  of  unferment- 
ed original  types,  strong  and  full  with 
the  salient  untempered  flavors  of  race 
ingredients,  a v in  brut  of  humanity. 
If  the  festival  could  rouse  a whole  city 
to  intensity  of  excitement,  what  must  it 
produce  in  the  neighborhood  of  a ceme- 
tery, and  a cemetery  the  oldest,  most 
aristocratic,  and  most  important  of  the 


city?  And  if  the  1st  of  November  wrere 
such  a day,  what  must  the  last  of  October 
be,  when,  from  local  appearances,  the 
whole  w'orld  seemed  to  have  been  caught 
procrastinating,  and  had  but  a few  fleet- 
ing hours  to  prepare  their  tombs  for  the 
morrow’s  judgment?  Such  hurry  ! Such 
maddening  confusion! 

In  the  cemetery  itself  the  most  ex- 
traordinary “house-cleaning”  in  process 
— whitewashing  stucco,  scrubbing  marble, 
reddening  brick  pavements,  cuttinggrass, 
trimming  shrubbery,  spreading  clean 
white  sand  over  w’alks,  laying  parterres 
off  in  fanciful  designs  with  little  shells, 
transplanting  blooming  bushes  of  mar- 
guerites, roses,  and  borders  of  violets  into 
sterile  beds.  And  the  voices  ordering, 
protesting,  wrangling,  hurrying,  scold- 
ing, directing!  One  would  think  they 
had  never  had  more  than  a day  to  pre- 
pare in. 

Outside,  on  the  banquette— the  usual 
market  scene  of  everything  that  could 
be  required  in  to-day’s  confusion  for  to- 
morrow’’s  ornament:  hillocks  of  sand  and 
shells,  flowers  in  pots,  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  or  loose  in  baskets,  or  wired  around 
stiff  forms — marguerites,  dahlias  (white, 
yellow,  and  purple),  and  amaranths, 
dropping  over  with  their  bulky,  fleshy, 
rich  redness;  carefully  guarded  trays  of 
plaster  angels,  Madonnas,  infant  Jesuses, 
Saviours,  and  saints,  fashioned  in  Italian 
likenesses  and  clothed  with  Italian  gor- 
geousness. And  all  the  length  of  the  wall, 
hanging  on  nails,  wreaths,  crosses,  hearts, 
anchors,  made  of  curled  glazed  paper, 
black  or  white,  or  black  and  wThite  mixed, 
or  of  white  roses  with  black  leaves,  or 
black  roses  with  white  leaves,  or  of  dried 
immortelles  (purple,  black,  white),  all 
tied  with  shining  satin  ribbon,  gayly 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  carrying  their 
legends  in  gold  and  silver  printing. 
And  there  were  not  wanting,  also,  these 
for  the  millionaire  griefs,  so  to  speak- 
handsome,  elaborate  bead  memorials, 
jingling  and  showy,  carrying  their  suc- 
cinctly pictured  desolation  in  a medallion 
in  the  centre:  a tomb,  a weeping-willow, 
and  a weeping  figure,  addressed  in  letters 
around  the  rim  to  all  the  different  mortu- 
ary members  of  the  human  family,  with 
all  manner  of  passionate  invocations  from 
the  bereavable  human  heart. 

And  wherever  one  could  edge  herself 
in,  sat  old  negro  women  in  tignons,  be- 
fore waiters  of  pralines , molasses  and 
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cocoa-nut  candy,  or  pans  of  pain  pa - 
tatey  or  skillets  of  doughnuts  frying  over 
lighted  furnaces ; keeping  the  flies  and  the 
gamins  off  with  long  whisks  of  split  pal- 
metto, while  they  nodded  their  heavy 
sleepy  heads.  All  the  venders  crying 
their  wares  at  once,  in  the  deteriorated 
traditions  or  personal  perversions  of  half 
a score  of  dialects,  with  a vociferousness 
and  persistence  that  proclaimed  the  tran- 
sient nature  of  the  opportunity. 

The  coffee-houses  at  the  corner  kept  up 
their  usual  steady  holiday  business,  re- 
alcoholizing their  patrons  and  turning 
them  out  to  doze  through  the  time  be- 
tween drams  on  the  convenient  bench 
under  the  awning,  or  to  digest  in  one 
long  gluttonous  sleep  their  one  long 
gluttonous  drink,  or  to  drift  as  far  as  the 
planked  crossing,  where  a hilarious  crowd 
was  gathering  around  a quadroon  lad, 
who  held  the  only  novel  feature  of  the 
day — a monkey  in  leash. 

The  long,  lean,  lanky  animal  climbed 
and  sprang  unceasingly  at  the  end  of  its 
tether,  collecting  an  unfailing  toll  of 
screams  and  fright  from  the  passers-by, 
responding  with  human  eagerness  to  the 
prompt  applause  of  its  malice.  “Lou- 
lou,”  whispered  a little  negro  to  the 
quadroon,  “look!” — he  pointed  to  a fig- 
ure just  turning  in  from  the  corner — 
“Madrilene!”  v 

The  girl’s  height  enabled  her  to  carry 
her  long,  flat  basket  easily  above  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  streamed  over 
the  plank  walk  with  her  on  their  way  to 
the  cemetery.  The  stiff  funereal  glazed 
paper  wreaths  piled  in  her  basket  stood 
out  in  ghastly  becomingness  above  a face 
which,  though  young,  seemed  created  to 
be  overshado  wed  by  the  emblems  of  death : 
a thin,  scraped  profile  skin  sallqjv  to 
blackness,  hollow  eyes,  brooding  brows,  a 
mouth  held  rigid  and  expressionless  by 
determination,  and  eyes  fixed  in  studied 
abstraction.  —As  she  came  closer  to  view, 
her  costume  seemed  not  less  appropriate 
to  her  burden  than  her  face:  her  worn 
shoes,  faded  stuff  skirt,  shrunken  sacque, 
and  the  ragged  bandanna  kerchief  tied 
not  around  her  head,  but  under  her  chin. 

She  arrived  opposite  the  ill  - behaved 
group  of  men  and  boys. 

“ File!”  whispered  Loulou  to  the  mon- 
key in  his  arms. 

But  the  wily  animal  mistook  the  aim, 
or  substituted  another  one.  He  jumped 
not  to  Madril^ne’s  basket,  but  to  the 
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head  of  an  unsuspecting  child  walking 
in  front  of  her,  and  there  poised  him- 
self, arching  his  serpentine  tail  around 
his  bald,  ashen-gray  face,  peering  over  at 
the  child,  and  grinning  at  the  terrified 
screams  that  fell  upon  the  air. 

Madril&ne’s  expression  changed  to  one 
of  pure  rage.  She  threw  her  basket  to 
the  ground,  and,  as  quickly  as  the  animal 
himself  could  have  done  so,  she  caught 
the  monkey  around  the  neck,  throttling 
him  as  she  dragged  him  off. 

“Stop,  stop,  Madrilene!  Curse  you! 
stop!”  screamed  the  quadroon  boy,  run- 
ning to  the  rescue  of  his  pet.  4 4 Stop ! You 
are  choking  him  to  death !” 

She  flung  the  monkey  to  the  ground  to 
seize  the  boy’s  head  by  the  short  black 
curly  hair.  She  slapped  him  vigor- 
ously. “Dare!  dare!”  she  said,  “dare 
frighten  white  children  again !” 

The  monkey — his  simulated  distress  had 
been  but  another  evidence  of  his  versa- 
tile talents — bounded  nimbly  from  the 
ground,  amid  the  loud  admiring  laughter 
of  the  crowd. 

The  boy,  who  had  lain  resistless  enough 
in  Madril&ne’s  grasp,  recovered  himself  as 
soon  as  released.  Construing  the  laugh- 
ter behind  him  as  mockery  to  himself,  he 
furiously  sought  to  recover  his  lost  pres- 
tige. Shaking  his  fist  at  the  back  of  the 
girl,  he  shouted  after  her: 

4 4 Mulatresse ! nigger ! nigger ! ’coon  !^ 
’coon!”  (a  localism  of  irritating  signifi- 
cance to  the  colored),  adding  other  inso- 
lences of  his  quick  and  ready  invention; 
and  the  insolences  of  his  class  are  the  un- 
repeatable of  language. 

The  crowd  paid  no  attention.  It  was 
only  the  usual  street  quarrel  to  them, 
pursued  with  the  characteristic  violence 
of  the  colored.  The  girl  walked  away 
unheedingly.  She  paused  at  the  corner, 
hesitating  between  two  courses,  and  then 
slowly,  as  if  yielding  to  temptation,  turn- 
ed to  the  right  toward  the  iron  cross  that 
rose  above  the  gate  of  the  cemetery. 

Almost  unnoticed  in  the  voluble  ex- 
citement around  it,  a funeral  was  driv- 
ing up. 

A hush  spread  over  the  banquette,  "pan- 
tomime paused,  and  instantaneously  a 
hedge  of  spectators  was  formed  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  from  which,  with  that 
never-sated  curiosity  of  the  living  about 
the  dead,  eager  heads  craned  forward  to 
look. 

Madrilene  waited,  watching  the  slow 
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backing  up  of  the  hearse,  until,  struck  by  a 
thought,  she  turned  her  head  toward  the 
cemetery  gate,  glancing  into  it.  “Where 
was  the  sexton,  Monsieur  Sacerdote?” 

Pushing  her  way  out  of  the  throng,  she 
ran  quickly  across  the  cleared  space  into 
the  enclosure  and  down  a path.  It  had 
been  designed  for  a brave,  fine  cemetery 
— a fit  repository  for  the  mortal  remains 
of  aristocracy  and  wealth,  with  handsome 
monuments,  broad  avenues,  gentle  vistas, 
and  pleasing  perspectives.  There  were 
some  costly  family  mausoleums  in  it  and 
palatial  society  sepulchres — huge  mortu- 
ary hotels;  but  death  had  been  too  in- 
discriminate and  too  busy.  It  appeared 
now  the  confused  plenum  of  a caravansary 
into  which  tired  pilgrims  had  been  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  or  nightfall,  glad  to 
huddle  themselves  together  pell-mell,  in 
any  position,  confident  only  of  their  fa- 
tigue and  slumber.  Whichever  way  a 
coffin  could  be  placed  upon  the  earth, 
there  had  arisen  a tomb  over  it;  and 
vaults  had  been  arched  upon  vaults,  ris- 
ing higher  and  higher,  stretching  their 
burial  capacity  in  the  only  direction  left 
them.  In  the  early  days  the  sexton 
could  not  be  too  young,  strong,  and  vig- 
orous for  his  work.  Now  it  was  a mere 
^somnolent  porter’s  task  to  sit  inside  the 
lodge  day  after  day,  waiting  for  an  or- 
der to  open  a tomb  here,  or  a certificate 
that  time,  by  making  a vacancy,  author- 
ized a new  lease  there.  And  Monsieur 
Sacerdote  — Fantome  Sacerdote,  as  the 
people  pronounced  the  “Vendome”  of 
his  name— octogenarian,  and  decrepit  to 
the  verge  of  vital  tenuity,  did  not  find  his 
functions  taxed  by  his  office.  It  was  not 
an  easy  labyrinth  for  the  feet  to  unravel. 
Life  itself  had  not  more  vicissitudes  than 
the  gnarled  paths,  with  their  obsolete 
grave  mounds  for  stumbling-blocks,  and 
their  fair  openings  dammed  unexpectedly 
into  aimless  cnls-de-sac.  But  Madrilene 
ran  through  them  swiftly  and  easily, 
without  pause  or  breath,  looking  sharply 
from  side  to  side,  impatiently  waving 
aside  arresting  voices  and  gestures,  ven- 
turing from  time  to  time  a whispered 
call:  “Monsieur  Sacerdote!  Monsieur 
Sacerdote!”  She  arrived  fruitlessly  at 
the  corner  where  a scrubby  cypress-tree 
had  managed  to  rear  itself  to  the  maturity 
of  funereal  foliage,  and  where  the  tiers  of 
rented  mural  sepulchres  (“ovens.”  they 
are  called)  rise  against  the  terminal  wall. 
She  ran  her  eye  along  the  old  worn  slabs, 


with  their  tottering  balustrades  and  crumb- 
ling bases,  pulled  by  the  sinking  ground 
into  queer  distortions,  like  a paralytic's 
grin.  From  the  half-submerged  bottom 
to  the  grass -covered  top  one,  there  was 
not  a gap  in  the  drear  solidity. 

4 4 Monsieur  Sacerdote!”  she  called, 
louder. 

There  was  only  the  gay  chattering  of 
the  people  cleaning  their  tombs  to  be 
heard,  and  only  their  moving  forms  to  be 
seen.  She  turned  into  another  path,  and 
after  a few  steps  almost  fell  over  the  one 
she  sought. 

“ As  I thought — asleep!”  she  muttered. 

One  could  hardly  have  been  more  so 
inside  the  crumbling  brick  coffin-shaped 
structure  on  which  the  old  man  lay,  in 
>Jface  of  the  tomb  he  had  just  opened.  His 
hat  had  fallen  off,  and  his  long  white  hair 
lay  spread  out  like  some  curious  lichen 
growing  in  the  masonry.  The  warm 
sun  gleamed  on  the  scant  silver  threads 
and  shone  on  the  round,  small,  red,  semi- 
bald head,  and  on  the  face  sinking  into 
| formlessness  almost  as  though  corruption 
and  not  decrepitude  were  the  cause.  He 
held  a piece  of  bread  in  his  withered  hand, 
and  the  flies  buzzed  over  him  and  over  the 
contents  of  an  open  tin  bucket  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  the  lizards  took  his  figure  in 
as  a matter  of  course  in  their  frolics  after 
the  flies. 

“He  looks  like  a runaway  corpse," 
thought  the  girl.  “ Monsieur  Sacerdote!” 
she  called,  loudly,  to  him  in  French— 
“Monsieur  Sacerdote!”  She  shook  him 
by  the  shoulder.  “ Awake!  awake ! The 
funeral  is  at  the  gate!" 

The  old  man’s  head  rolled  over  into  an- 
other position,  and  the  toothless  gums  re- 
sumed their  suspended  movements  of 
mastication.  The  shaking  had  an  effect, 
but  deafness  protected  his  ear.  She  put 
her  lips  close  to  it,  and  sinking  her  voice 
to  a piercing  distinctness,  repeated: 

“Wake!  Get  up!  The  funeral  is  at 
the  gate.  The  funeral!  the  funeral!" 

“ What  is  it,  Marie  Madeleine?” 

He  closed  his  eyes  again  after  one  fee- 
ble opening  of  them. 

“The  funeral!  They  are  looking  for 
you  ! Run  ! Run  to  meet  them !” 

“ Eli,  Marie  Madeleine?"  He  was  the 
only  one  who  ever  called  her  by  her  name, 
instead  of  by  the  vulgar  contraction  of  it, 
and  he  kept  repeating  it  over  vaguely,  as 
if  it  were  a part  of  the  degustation  of  the 
bread  in  his  mouth. 
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She  got  him  to  a sitting  posture  and 
then  pulled  him  to  his  feet,  talking,  re- 
peating, gesticulating,  coaxing  the  senile 
incomprehension  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
finally  started,  as  she  bade  him,  down  a 
certain  path,  trotting,  with  short,  stiff, 
rheumatic  steps. 

“He  will  be  caught  some  day,  and  then, 
yes,  he  will  lose  his  place,  and  he  will  be 
sent  to  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
Monsieur  Sacerdote  with  the  beggars  at 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor!” 

In  desperate  hurry  she  began  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  disorder — hiding  the  tin 
bucket,  gathering  up  the  scattered  tools, 
sweeping  the  debris  of  masonry  together. 
She  put  her  head  close  to  the  opening  and 
peered  through  the  gloom  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tomb.  Undefinable  accumula- 
tions roundest  the  sides  and  filled  the  cor- 
ners. The  far  end  was  hidden  in  darkness, 
but  there  was  a twilight  path  down  the 
swept  centre. 

“He  has  done,  indeed,  everything.  All 
is  ready.  He  was  only  tired.” 

She  worked  over  the  mortar  on  the 
board  and  piled  the  bricks  nearer  to  hand. 

Never  could  guests  arrive  more  inop- 
portunely than  a funeral  at  the  cemetery 
at  such  an  hour.  The  procession  was 
long  in  coming.  The  pall -bearers  car- 
ried their  difficult  load  slowly  through 
the  hard  extremities  of  narrow  spaces 
and  sudden  angles,  made  still  harder  by 
standing  buckets  of  whitewash,  pavements 
slippery  with  soapsuds,  and  unremoved 
heaps  of  trash.  All  the  bustling  work- 
ers had  to  jump  into  attitudes  of  respect — 
the  women,  simulating  prayers  with  their 
lips,  while  secretly  tugging  at  their  skirts; 
the  men  gingerly  taking  off  their  hats 
with  their  soiled  fingers  ; the  street  ur- 
chins hurried  away  from  their  jobs,  around 
by-paths,  into  positions  from  whence  they 
could  make  grimaces  and  signs  at  the  tor- 
mented-looking  acolytes. 

Marie  Madeleine  stepped  back  as  the 
priest  appeared,  and  put  herself  in  a cor- 
ner where  she  could  see,  but  not  be  seen. 
Her  figure  was  so  frail  and  slight  it 
looked  like  a shadow  thrown  where  she 
stood;  her  face  like  a relievo  ornament 
cut  into  the  marble  against  which  it 
leaned.  The  dazzling  white  surface,  illu- 
mined by  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  made 
distinct  the  ordinarily  insignificant  mi- 
nutiae of  her  features,  revealing  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  character  and  age  which 
make  up  expression — the  softness  under 
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the  chin;  the  deep  indenture  of  the  upper 
lip ; the  sharp  claw  scratches  on  the  lower ; 
straight,  outstanding  eyelashes,  an  ir- 
regularity in  the  line  of  the  nose;  the 
unfleshed  cheek-bone;  the  thin,  bruised 
rather  than  dark-looking  skin;  the  opaque, 
dry,  burned-out  eye-sockets,  the  insignia 
of  disease,  not  of  passion;  the  eyes  black 
and  disturbed,  not  with  hidden  conflicts 
and  rebellions,  but  carrying,  like  godless 
worlds,  their  unshaped  contents  in  chaos. 
She  had  pushed  the  kerchief  from  her 
head;  short  rumpled  strands  of  ill-kept 
black  hair  fell  over  her  forehead  and  be- 
hind her  ears. 

“Her  first  evening  here!  All  clean 
and  beautiful  and  bright!  She  comes  to 
her  tomb  like  a bride  to  her  home,  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  all  flowers  and  orna- 
ments and  burning  candles,  like  a cele- 
bration in  her  honor.  Her  family  will 
come  year  after  year  to  lay  flowers  un- 
der her  name.  Her  friends  will  pass  by 
her  tomb  every  All-Saints  and  talk  about 
her.  And  her  family  will  die,  one  after 
the  other,  and  they  will  all  come  in  there 
and  lie  with  her;  and  little  children,  far, 
far  away  in  the  future — children  of  her 
family  — will  be  brought  here,  all  to  be 
buried  together,  all  to  rise  together.” 

Self -abandoned,  self-unconscious,  she 
followed  her  thoughts,  undisturbed  by  the 
muttered  functions  of  the  priest  and  the 
sharp  outbreak  of  grief  that  followed  the 
placing  of  the  coffin  in  the  vault,  and  the 
long,  whining  sobs  that  accompanied  the 
tap-tapping  of  the  bricks  by  Monsieur  Sa- 
cerdote's  trowel.  She  watched  the  barrier 
rise  higher  and  higher,  past  the  coffin, 
past  the  flowers  on  top,  past  the  black 
vacant  space,  to  the  one  little  crack  left; 
past  that,  past  the  breath  of  life,  past  life 
itself!  Immured  in  one  long  dormitory, 
with  dust  of  skeletons,  flowers,  wood.  . . . 
But  Madrilfene  took  not  this  view  of  it. 

“It  is  like  getting  at  night  into  a bed 
where  one’s  father  and  mother  have  slept. 
One  should  sleep  well  in  that  bed.” 

Madril&ne's  bed  was  a pallet  on  the 
floor  of  Madame  LaYs’s  room. 

“One  should  have  none  but  beautiful 
dreams  there,  and  no  th oughts  to  chase 
one  awake  all  through  the  night.  And 
the  walls  about  such  a bed  would  not 
show  faces  to  grimace  at  one.  The  night 
would  protect  one  there  from  the  day — 
those  horrible  days  that  come  back  and 
come  back  to  remembrance,  like  dishon- 
est duns  collecting  their  bills  over  and 
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over  again.  It  is  a fine  thing  where  par- 
ents leave  such  a bed  as  that  for  their  chil- 
dren—regular  parents.” 

Very  few  of  what  are  called  regular 
parents  live  about  a cemetery.  Ties  and 
relationships  assume  a voluntary  and 
transient  character  in  that  careless  neigh- 
borhood, life  flowing  by  choice  through 
crooked  rather  than  straight  channels. 
Madrilene  had  never  lived  in  any  other 
neighborhood. 

44  And  the  dead  will  have  their  festival 
to-morrow,  and  she  will  be  among  them, 
fresh  from  earth.  It  will  be  a birthday 
to  her.  To-night  at  twelve  o'clock  she 
will  come  out  of  her  new  tomb  with  them, 
and  they  will  walk  down  these  paths,  vis- 
iting one  another,  and  talking  and  laugh- 
ing.” (A  common  superstition.)  “They 
will  hurry  away  at  daylight,  but  not  far 
away.  They  will  be  above  us  there  in 
the  air,  watching,  listening,  seeing  every- 
thing, knowing  everything.  They  see 
who  come  to  their  tombs  and  who  stay 
away;  who  remember,  who  forget,  and 
who  are  ashamed,  and  who  deny  them. 
They  will  see  the  little  orphans  around 
the  table  at  the  gate,  ‘chinking,  chink- 
ing’ the  money  in  their  plates.  They 
will  see  who  give  to  the  orphans  and  who 
do  not.  The  parents  of  the  orphans  them- 
selves will  see  it.  But  the  orphans  can- 
not see  their  parents.  Oh  no ! Those  who 
can  remember  them  can  see  what  they 
knew;  but  those  who  have  not  known, 
who  do  not  remember,  they  look  into  the 
faces  of  the  passers-by,  and  say,  4 Was  she 
like  that  lady?  Was  he  like  that  gentle-- 
man  V The  white  orphans  pick  out  white 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their  parents. 
God  leaves  the  photographs  perhaps  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children.  But  some- 
times the  children  don't  like  the  photo- 
graphs, and  then — even  the  colored  ones 
pick  out  white  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
their  parents.” 

Her  thoughts  were  leading  her  up  to 
that  empyrean  to  which  human  thoughts 
can  rise  from  lowest  depths,  seeking,  it 
may  be,  their  heavenly  source,  or  it  may 
be  only  seeking  their  earthly  lackings. 

The  funeral  procession  went  away  again, 
the  grave  became  deserted,  and  the  busy 
day  seemed  about  going  too.  The  sink- 
ing sun  began  to  cast  oblique  rays  over 
the  tombs;  the  breeze  blew  the  white  sails 
stealthily  along  the  canal  outside  ; the 
noises  w ere  ebbing ; the  throng  dispersing. 
Almost — almost — there  was  quiet  in  and 


about  the  cemetery.  The  preliminary 
warning  of  the  bell  for  shutting  the  gate 
rang,  but  the  girl  heard  it  not.  As  the 
rich  and  the  happy  do,  she  luxuriously 
let  the  moments  pass  unheeded. 

Monsieur  Sacerdote  commenced  his 
rounds  with  his  long  stick  to  make  sure 
that  no  evil-intentioners  nor  stragglers 
were  shut  in,  striking  the  tombs  briskly 
to  herald  his  approach. 

“Ah,  mon  Dieu!”  she  exclaimed,  as 
the  stick  found  her  out.  “It  would  be 
good  to  stay  here  this  way  all  the  time. 
Monsieur  Sacerdote,”  she  said  to  him, 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  stop  his  staff, 
44  how  good  it  would  be  to  stay  here  this 
way  qll  the  time!  Never  to  go  back— 
never  to  go  back!  To  lie  here  among 
the  clean  white  tombs  until  judgment 
day!'’  This  had  been  her  mania  all  her 
life.  When  she  was  a little  child,  half 
naked,  all  dirty  from  the  streets,  she  had 
begged  to  be  left  in  the  cemetery,  “with 
the  dead,  with  the  good  dead,  with  the 
white  dead”;  and  as  she  said  then,  she 
as  childishly  said  now:  “Maybe  I might 
die,  and  you  might  slip  me  into  one  of 
these  tombs  here— who  would  know  ? And 
then  on  resurrection  day — it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  resurrection  day  to  come 
on  All-Saints, wouldn't  it, Monsieur  Sacer- 
dote?—on  resurrection  day  I would  rise 
with  the  others.  We  resurrect  white,  do 
we  not.  Monsieur  Sacerdote  ? I would  be 
found  out  otherwise.  All  white — white 
limbs,  white  faces,  white  wings,  white 
clothes.  Not  yellow — not  black  corpses 
rising  with  their  white  bands.”  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  shuddered.  44  Oh,  the 
fearful  sight!  And  if  I arose  with  the 
white,  would  they  turn  me  out,  do  you 
think?” 

The  old  man  raised  his  dim  eyes  to  her 
face,  and  began  to  move  his  nerveless  lips 
to  answer,  when  a violent  blow  aimed 
from  behind  missed  the  girl;  a torrent  of 
abuse  that  followed  was  surer.  “Devil! 
Dog ! Vileness ! W retch ! Filth  ! De- 
testable animal  of  the  earth ! Mulatresse! 
Negress !” 

The  assailant,  a quadroon  woman, 
came  into  view,  making  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  repeat  the  blow.  Her  passion 
supplied  words  too  fast  for  utterance,  the 
threats  and  abuse  choked  her  breath  and 
overloaded  her  lips.  She  would  hold  on 
to  one  word  and  repeat  it  mechanically, 
until  the  phrase  would  come  bursting  out, 
carrying  a spray  of  white  foam  with  it. 
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“You  think  you  can  beat  Loulou! 
You  think  you  can  beat  him  in  the  streets 
before  everybody!  I will  beat  you!  I 
will  show  you!  Filth  of  the  last  gutter 
in  the  city  I You  shall  feel  the  weight  of 
this  hand,  I tell  you  ! You  beat  my  child 
for  white  children  ! White ....  Let  me 
get  hold  of  you ! Let  me  put  hands  on 
you ! I will  fix  you  ! I will  teach  you ! I 
will  strip  you ! I will  kill  you!  You....” 

She  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  saying  no- 
thing; no  term  repugned  her,  and  no  im- 
purity seemed  too  impure  to  apply  to  the 
girl,  who  contented  herself  with  avoiding 
blows,  pressing  her  lips  tightly  together, 
while  Monsieur  Sacerdote,  looking  bewil- 
dered, alternated  his  “Marie  Madeleines !” 
with  “ I command  you ! I command  you !” 
to  the  virago. 

She  was  a large  woman,  well  formed, 
and  had  all  the  points  which  go  to  make 
the  beauty  of  her  type.  Her  cheeks 
glowed  with  the  only  blushes  vouchsafed 
them— the  heat  of  passion ; the  blood  seem- 
ed almost  to  start  the  dark  thick  skin,  and 
back  of  her  heavy  black  eyes  it  glistened 
like  red  coals  of  fire.  A white  scum  set- 
tled around  her  lips— large,  full,  pamper- 
ed, pulpy  lips— with  their  inevitable  subtle 
suggestions  of  immodesties.  There  appear- 
ed to  be  no  lengths  to  which  the  tide  of 
passion  might  not  carry  her. 

“ May  I ask  the  price  of  these?” 

The  interruption  came  from  a man,  the 
unperceived  spectator  of  the  scene,  and 
the  concealed  observer  of  the  girl  from 
the  moment  she  awoke  Monsieur  Sacer- 
dote. He  pointed  with  his  stick  to  the 
basket  of  paper  wreaths. 

The  quadroon  woman  instantly  includ- 
ed him  in  her  discourse,  giving  the  girl 
no  space  to  answer  in. 

“A  miserable  creature,  sir,  who  is  al- 
ways forsaking  her  own  race  to  run  after 
the  whites.  And  she  has  the  temper  of  a 
demon,  sir.  She  beat  my  son,  beat  him 
almost  to  death,  out  there  in  the  street  ! 
A little  child — ah,  but  I shall  make  her 
pay  for  it!”  Then,  controlling  her  pas- 
sion, she  glided  miraculously  into  the 
obsequious  civility  of  her  class  to  the 
whites,  and  sought  to  plea.se,  by  voice  and 
demeanor,  and  a deft  flattery  of  preju- 
dice. “ She  should  stay  in  her  class,  sir; 
me,  I stay  in  my  class.  If  God  made  us 
quadroons,  we  should  be  quadroons.  She 
tries  to  pass  herself  off  for  white.” 

The  girl  almost  opened  her  lips  to 
speak. 


“When  quadroons  try  to  pass  them- 
selves off  for  white,  it  is  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, sir,  as  you  know.” 

“I  will  buy  a half-dozen  of  these,  but 
you  must  come  and  put  them  on  the 
tombs  for  me,  yourself.”  The  man  turn- 
ed and  walked  away.  Madrilene  waited 
in  her  same  attitude. 

4 4 Go-go  follow  the  gentleman ! Don’t 
you  see  he  wants  to  buy  some  of  your 
wreaths?  Go,  but  remember — to-night!” 
The  woman  added  this  in  a muttered 
whisper,  half  closing  her  enraged  eyes. 

Madrilene,  after  a moment’s  hesitation, 
picked  up  her  basket  and  walked  after 
the  stranger.  He  was  reading  over  the 
names  on  a tomb  when  she  caught  up  with 
him. 

4 4 These,  sir,  are  not  fit  for  you;  they 
are  for  the  colored  cemetery  and  the  very 
poor.”  Her  voice  was  low.  It  sounded 
like  a voice  seldom  used.  “ I was  on  my 
way  to  the  colored  cemetery.  I only 
stopped  in  here  a moment.” 

“I  shall  buy  some  of  these,  all  the 
same.” 

“If  you  would  permit  me,  sir,  I could 
make  you  some  flower  wreaths  to-night- 
real  flowers.” 

44  But  I would  like  to  put  them  on  the 
tombs  to-day.” 

“Show  me  the  tombs,  sir,  and  I will 
have  them  decorated  by  daylight  to-mor- 
row. Or  tell  me  the  names,  I know  ev- 
ery tomb  here.” 

44 1 will  show  them  to  you.”  He  point- 
ed out  one  or  two,  and  then  walked  on 
Rapidly  through  one  path  after  the  other. 

“ Are  these  all,  sir?” 

He  started  out  of  his  absorption.  44  Ah, 
yes,  yes!”  and  then,  one  would  have  said 
almost  at  random,  he  pointed  out  three 
or  four  other  tombs. 

“ You  can  pay  me  to-morrow,  after  you 
see  them,”  she  said,  in  answer  to  a gesture 
he  made  toward  his  purse. 

And  then  the  delayed  evening  bell  rang 
imperatively,  ordering  all  out  of  the  cem- 
etery before  the  closing  of  the  gate. 

It  was  full  early,  as  some  discontented 
grumblers  did  not  fail  to  remark  on  their 
way  to  the  exit. 

44  That  old  man  is  so  blind,  he  thinks  it 
is  sundown  at  mid-day.” 

“ He  is  too  old  to  see,  he  is  too  old  to 
hear — in  fact,  he  is  too  old  to  be  alive  any 
longer.” 

4 ‘You  noticed  he  was  not  there  for  the 
funeral  to-day?” 
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44  Somebody  ought  to  report  him.” 

Madril&ne  passed  out  into  the  street. 
The  stranger  paused  by  the  sexton,  who 
stood  holding  the  gate  in  his  hand. 

44  Who  is  this  girl?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 

Monsieur  Sacerdote  looked  at  the  ques- 
tioner; he  was  neither  young  nor  hand- 
some, nor  44  that  kind  of  a man.” 

-n  44  Marie  Madeleine,  but  those  people  call 
her  Madrilene.” 

44  Who  are  those  people?” 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

44  Do  you  think  that  woman  will  carry 
out  her  threats?” 

Another  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

44  Where  does  she  live?” 

“Those  people  keep  chambres  gamiest 
somewhere  on Street.” 

The  stranger  seemed  to  understand  the 
indefinite  reference.  He  looked  at  the 
sexton  a moment,  as  if  to  gauge  the  ad- 
visability of  further  questions,  and  then  he 
too  walked  away  through  the  ugly  wast- 
ed boulevard. 

Marie  Madeleine  resumed  her  deferred 
itineracy,  turning  the  corner  at  which  she 
had  before  hesitated,  and  walking  down 
the  street  to  the  cemetery  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  the  colored. 

It  was  more  neglected,  and  if  possible 
more  outraged  by  entourage , than  the 
other  place.  The  dilapidated  walls  had 
been  patched  up  to  irregular  heights,  for 
the  accommodation  of  vaults  inside.  On 
the  high,  level  tomb  plateaus  a miniature 
forest  grew — weeds,  grass,  and  chance 
seedlings  of  trees,  and  vines  that  droop- 
ed almost  to  the  banquette  outside. 

As  she  had  done  the  length  of  the  other 
cemetery,  Madrilene  touched  the  walls  as 
she  walked  along  with  her  outstretched 
fingers:  ‘‘Dead  in  there!  dead  in  there! 
And  who  were  you?  and  who  were  you? 
All  dead  ! all  dead !” 

It  was  only  thought,  and  in  words  not 
her  own.  Her  own  words,  from  the  com- 
mon store  of  language  about  her,  could 
not  have  expressed  her  thoughts;  or  per- 
haps the  words  a s well  as  the  thoughts 
were  foreign  to  her;  perhaps  the  thoughts 
w7ere  transplanted  with  the  words  from  the 
books  read  aloud  to  Monsieur  Sacerdote 
in  surreptitious  hours,  in  that  stolen  ac- 
quirement  which  neither  Madame  Lais 
nor  her  family  suspected.  Reading!  They 
would  as  soon  have  provided  her  with  a 
looking-glass. 

There  were  the  same  scenes  around  this 
cemetery  as  the  other  one.  The  same  or 


rather  a greater  throng,  and  greater  hilar- 
ity. Nature  was  the  same — sun,  atmos- 
phere, ‘verdure,  houses — all  the  same.  But 
the  faces  of  the  people,  they  were  differ- 
ent; passed  over,  as  it  were,  with  a color 
fora  travesty;  with  an  ochreous  wash. 
Yellow,  yellow,  brown,  black — almost  all 
yellow.  Differences  of  feature  and  ex- 
pression, height  and  figure,  were  all  lost 
in  the  one  monotonous  hue— the  hue  of  a 
race  creeping  down,  or  is  it  a race  creep- 
ing up  the  scale?  A patois  race.  ~ 

Madrilene  hastened  through  it  as  if  fly- 
ing from  pursuit.  But  who  can  distance 
thoughts?  And  she  had  been  fury-driven 
since  she  could  think.  And  such  thoughts 
— such  strange  thoughts!  Did  she  think 
the  thoughts  herself,  or  did  God,  who 
sends  so  much  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  young  girls — even  to  the  most  abject 
— send  them  to  her?  How  could  she 
ascertain?  Could  she  have  questioned 
Madame  Lais,  or  Palmyre — the  virago 
mother  of  Loulou — or  Antoinette,  or  Phi- 
lomene,  or  Atlialie,  or  any  of  Madame 
Lais’s  other  daughters?  Or  any  of  the 
yellow  men  who  came  through  the  back 
gate  to  visit  them?  Or  any  of  the  white 
men  who  rented  rooms  from  Madame 
Lais? 

She  might  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  these  last,  if,  like  Antoi- 
nette, Philomfene,  Palmyre,  and  Atlialie, 
she  had  chosen  to  serve  them  — carry 
them  their  coffee  of  mornings,  attend  to 
their  chambers,  wrash  and  mend  their 
clothing  for  them.  There  could  not  be 
found  more  amiable  servitors  than  the 
four  daughters  of  Madame  Lais,  what- 
ever their  back-yard  character  might  be, 
and  so  they  never  lacked  pocket-money, 
fine  dresses,  and  jewelry. 

But  Madrilene  would  never  serve  the 
lodgers.  At  first  she  had  to  endure  suf- 
fering to  maintain  her  obstinate  refusal. 
That  was  a little  over  a year  ago,  when 
people  began  to  call  her  cette  jeune  fille . 
She  would  not  have  been  clothed  in  such 
rags  now  had  she  yielded  to  Madame 
Lais.  Selling  these  wreaths  on  commis- 
sion once  a year  was  not  a lucrative  pro- 
fession, and  the  rest  of  her  time  and  ser- 
vice was  due  Madame  Lais  for  her  food 
and  clothing. 

She  entered  the  colored  cemetery,  and 
went  down  the  broad  central  walk.  Mid- 
way before  her  a black  iron  arch  held  a 
black  iron  cross  high  up  against  the  even- 
ing sky.  The  tall,  narrow  tombs  on  each 
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side  arose  close  together,  almost  touching. 
Were  they  really  different  from  the  tombs 
in  the  other  cemetery,  or  did  they  only 
appear  so  to  the  morbid  eye?  They  were 
not  all  black,  nor  all  white,  either,  but 
mixed,  like  the  people  they  enclosed,  with 
interfusions,  trimmings,  and  fleckings  of 
one  color  upon  the  other,  unconsciously 
sinister.  And  the  nomenclature  on  the 
tablets!  Such  a different  reading  from 
the  tablets  in  the  other  cemetery ! 
Names,  fictitious,  assumed,  composed, 
or  stolen;  some  of  them  sounding  sweet 
in  the  mouth,  like  the  anonymes  of 
poets  and  poetesses;  some  of  them  that 
might  have  answered  at  the  roll-call  of 
Charlemagne;  some  of  them  petting  di- 
minutives, like  the  names  of  birds  and 
lapdogs;  some  of  them  catching  the  eye 
with  their  antique  integrity,  like  bits  of 
jewelry  in  pawn-shop  windows.  But  all 
of  them  one-sided  names.  For  the  black 
that  had  tinged  so  many  fair  complex- 
ions, muddied  the  depths  of  so  many 
clear  eyes,  and  alloyed  the  expression  of 
so  many  noble  profiles,  the  black  that 
had  diverted  the  course  of  so  many  names 
and  destinies — all  that  was  nameless  and 
unrecorded,  barred  out,  like  the  pure  black 
people  themselves  from  this  cemetery. 

Marie  Madeleine  sold  her  wreaths  the 
length  of  the  walk.  The  night  promised 
so  fair  that  over  the  society  tombs  dra- 
peries were  being  hung,  in  readiness  for 
the  morrow,  the  funeral  trappings  of  a 
t>y  - gone  regality  — black  vel  vet  palls, 
spotted  with  white  teardrops;  old-fasliion 
black  hangings  for  the  outside  of  houses, 
with  profuse  skulls  and  cross-bones;  and 
hearse  and  coffin  ornaments  borrowed 
from  the  undertaker. 

When  she  had  sold  her  store  out, 
Marie  Madeleine  waded  through  the  tall 
grass  of  a side  path  until  she  came  to 
an  isolated  tier  of  vaults.  As  she  had 
expected  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
no  one  was  there.  Each  one  of  all  the 
square  tablets  in  the  rows  carried  its 
memorial — all  except  one.  “ Rose  mo  nd 
Delaunay”  was  the  name  it  bore.  De- 
launay was  the  family  name  of  Madame 
Lais. 

From  under  the  paper  at  the  bottom  of 
her  basket  the  girl  took  a bead  medal- 
lion— the  conventional  tomb,  weeping- 
willow,  and  weeping  figure.  It  bore  the 
inscription,  “A  ma  Mere.”  She  held  it 
for  a moment  in  her  hand.  It  seemed  to 
weigh  heavy,  pulling  her  arm  down, 
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while  she  looked  before  her  into  vacancy. 
Returning  to  herself,  by  force  of  will, 
she  hung  the  tribute  on  the  nail  fixed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  tablet.  The  crumbling 
mortar  loosed  its  hold,  nail  and  medallion 
fell  to  the  ground. 

“Pas  ramassez  li!  li  tomb6  par  terre! 
Bon  Die  la  oule!”  (Do  not  pick  it  up! 
It  fell  to  the  earth ! Good  God  wished  it!) 

Before  looking,  Marie  Madeleine  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  old  Zizi  Mouton,  the 
occult  terror  of  Madame  Lais's  life,  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  “ old  people”  who 
know  everything.  She  was  seated  on  the 
ground,  her  feet  in  the  dry  ditch;  an  old 
decrepit  black  negress;  her  face  a bun- 
dle of  wrinkles  tied  up  in  a head-kerchief; 
the  bright  little  black  bead  eyes  seeming 
to  draw  the  whole  physiognomy  in  to 
some  interior  fastening.  She  pushed  out 
her  long  stick,  and  held  the  medallion  to 
the  earth.  “ Pas  ramassez  li,  mo  dit  toi! 
Pas  ramassez  li !” 

The  girl  did  what  Madame  Lais  would 
have  been  afraid  even  to  think.  She 
pushed  the  stick  aside,  picked  up  her 
wreath  and  the  nail,  saying,  in  ‘creole: 
“Let  me  alone,  Zizi!” 

“H6,  Madrilene!  Vi6  Zizi  a raison! 
Bon  Did  a raison !”  (Old  Zizi  is  right. 
Good  God  is  right!) 

Like  all  voudoos,  old  Zizi  professed  to 
be  the  oracle  of  God.  Madrilene  ham- 
mered the  nail  back  into  its  place  with  a 
piece  of  brick,  and  hung  the  wreath  up 
again,  and  stood  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

The  passers-by  thought  she  was  weeping 
or  praying,  as  many  others  were  doing 
around  her,  for  these  tombs,  at  this  sea- 
son, move  the  heart  almost  beyond  con- 
trol. 

The  strange  gentleman  who  had  order- 
ed the  flowers  from  her  in  the  other  ceme- 
tery, always  walking  behind  her,  always 
observing  her,  might  have  wished,  as  he 
stood  there  out  of  reach  of  her  eye,  to  hide 
his  face  also,  as  the  girl  did,  the  thoughts 
that  would  intrude  on  a gentleman,  not 
to  say  a moralist,  like  him  in  this  ceme- 
tery being  perhaps  more  comfortably  en- 
tertained in  solitude  and  silence,  behind 
folded  hands. 

After  Marie  Madeleine  had  walked  well 
away,  old  Zizi  prized  herself  up  with  hand 
and  stick  from  the  ground,  tore  the  wreath 
from  the  nail,  and  beat  the  nail  again 
out  of  its  place,  muttering,  “Ah,  Lais! 
coquine!” 
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When  the  old  woman  had  left,  the  stran- 
ger approached  and  studied  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  and  the  inscription  on  the 
bead  memorial;  and  then,  still  in  pursuit 
of  an  object  or  an  idea,  walked  out  of  the 
cemetery  into  the  street,  retracing  his  steps 
toward  the  other  graveyard. 

Darkness  had  fallen  after  the  short 
twilight.  Those  of  the  u marchauds  ” 
and  marchandes  ” who  had  obtained 
advantageous  positions  against  the  wall 
were  preparing  to  hold  them  by  camping 
on  the  spot  all  night.  Others  were  slow- 
ly bundling  up  their  wares  for  a reluc- 
tant departure.  The  coffee-houses  had 
gathered  in  and  were  holding  their  noisy 
clients  about  them.  Aboard  the  schoon- 
ers in  the  basin,  lighted  fires  began  to 
show,  flaming  against  the  bottoms  and 
sides  of  overhanging  caldrons,  casting 
magic  circles  of  red  brightness  around 
lounging  groups  of  swarthy  men. 
Through  the  gloom  the  evil  night  hu- 
manity that  haunt  such  spots  could  be 
seen  beginning  their  quest  for  adventures 
and  victims,  and  old  Zizi.  Mouton,  hob- 
bling on  her  stick,  was  dropping,  or  pre- 
tending to  drop,  those  voudoo  charms 
which,  picked  up  this  night  around  the 
cemetery  walls,  were  peculiarly  potent  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

As  he  had  accosted  the  sexton,  the 
stranger  accosted  the  old  negress,  and 
with  the  same  inquiry,  “ Who  is  this  girl 
Madril^ne?” 

He  had  passed  the  girl  on  the  street. 
She  was  leaning  against  a high  board 
fence,  her  basket  on  her  head,  unobservant 
to  blindness  from  inward  preoccupation. 


elevation?  Or  above  her  in  those  unat- 
tainable heights  in  which  one  must  be 
born? 

He  was  above  her;  born  above  her. 
Oh,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that!  The 
most  audacious,  the  most  impudent,  the 
most  infuriated,  the  most  drunken,  the 
lightest  of  the  light- colored,  whatever 
they  might  say,  in  their  secret  hearts,  she 
knew,  never  disputed  that. 

Was  not  God  white  to  them?  The 
Saviour  white?  The  Virgin  white?  The 
saints,  martyrs,  angels,  all  white?  The 
people  they  read  of  in  books,  were  they  not 
all  white?  And  the  people  they  saw  on 
the  stage?  Did  the  whites  want  to  change 
their  whiteness  for  blackness?  Did  the 
blacks  want  to  change  their  blackness 
for  whiteness  ? However  much  they 
might  despise  old  Fantome  Sacerdote  for 
his  wretchedness,  however  much  they 
shunned  him  with  superstitious  terror,  he 
was  what  they  could  never  be,  and  he  was 
of  the  color  of  those  they  worshipped. 
The  deduction  was  very  simple  and 
easy  to  Marie  Madeleine.  When  she 
looked  at  him  she  saw  the  originals  of 
the  pictures  that  hang  in  churches;  when 
she  listened  to  him  she  heard  them,  and 
when  she  talked  to  him  it  was  al- 
most as  if  she  were  praying;  only  the 
prayers  to  God,  once  learned,  wrere  al- 
ways the  same.  What  she  told  Monsieur 
Sacerdote  were  the  ever  - new  accumu- 
lations, the  constant  drippings  day  by 
day  from  the  invisible  into  an  opening 
mind.  Into  the  busy  mind  of  a waif  and 
stray  about  fifteen,  however,  thoughts  do 
not  drip,  but  flood  in  storming  torrents, 
particularly  about  the  time  of  All-Saints. 

The  place  where  Monsieur  Sacerdote 
passed  his  nights  might  have  been  blamed 
as  being  more  insalubrious  than  where  he 
passed  his  days.  A high,  close  fence  hid 
the  interior  from  the  curious  eye,  and  a 
heavily  bolted  gate  protected  it  from  in- 
trusion. The  tall  fence  was  responsible 
for  some  of  the  miser y it  hid,  for  the  sun 
had  a chance  of  entering  that  way  at 
least.  The  dampness  trickled  down  the 
sides  of  these  high  brick  walls  into  the 
little  enclosure  as  into  a well,  and  from 
the  street  the  green  moss  could  be  seen 
flourishing  on  the  peaked  roof  of  the  low 
house,  and  planks  had  to  be  used  to  bridge 
the  mud  from  the  door-step  to  the  gate. 

The  superstition  was  not  against  the 
sexton’s  office  — experience  all  over  the 
city  refuted  that.  It  was  against  the 
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There  was  oue  person  to  whom  Marie 
Madeleine  could  lay  bare  her  mind — Mon- 
sieur Sacerdote.  Those  who  dw7ell  in  the 
serene  atmosphere  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness know  not  the  findings  of  sympathy, 
love,  and  devotion  that  lie  in  the  murky 
depths  of  poverty  and  misfortune.  Are 
you  unhappy,  lonely,  friendless?  Do  not 
despair.  A friend  is  at  hand.  But  the 
tie  that  bound  Marie  Madeleine  to  Mon- 
sieur Sacerdote  was  hardly  the  human 
confederacy  known  as  friendship.  If  one 
called  it  a religion,  one  would  more  fitly 
describe  it.  Was  it  not  a thing  of  the 
soul  with  her?  An  aspiration,  an  inspira- 
tion, the  semblance  of  a hope,  the  invisi- 
bility of  a faith?  Where  did  she  look  for 
him  when  she  sought  him  in  her  mind  ? 
At  her  level?  On  a platform  of  earthly 
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man,  about  whose  uncanny  personality 
the  stories  were  never  allowed  to  die  out. 
He  was  even  used  as  a reproach  to  the 
hovel  that  sheltered  him,  a hovel  whose 
wretchedness  and  poor  appearance  should 
have  rendered  it  below  reproach ; and  he 
was  used  not  only  as  a reproach,  but  a 
missile  of  insult  against  Marie  Madeleine, 
not  only  by  Loulou  in  the  street,  but  by 
Madame  Lais  at  home,  and  by  the  mali- 
cious everywhere.  What  she  suffered 
from  her  refusal  to  serve  the  lodgers  was 
even  less  than  what  she  suffered  from 
her  persistence  in  visiting  the  sexton. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  with  her  empty  bas- 
ket, she  did  not  attempt  to  make  herself 
heard.  That  would  have  been  a noisy 
process.  She  leaned,  as  usual,  against  the 
fence  and  waited.  If  Monsieur  Sacerdote 
wished  to  let  her  in,  he  would  come  after 
a while  and  open  the  gate  for  her.  If  he 
did  not,  she  would  go  on  home.  Is  God 
required  to  answer  all  prayers? 

If  he  wished  to  see  her,  the  taper  float- 
ing in  its  glass  of  oil  would  soon  be  creep- 
ing along  the  plank  walk  to  the  gate. 
The  rusty  bolt  would  resist,  and  the  rusty 
key  would  squeak,  but,  with  her  weight 
added  to  the  outside,  the  gate  would  final- 
ly open,  and  the  old  man  would  say,  “ My 
child,  come  in.”  Fancy  if  God  should 
speak  out  and  call  her  “ my  child” ! 

And  then  he  would  give  her  a book  to 
read  aloud  to  him — a book  that  for  age 
could  have  been  her  grandparent,  and 
she  would  read  aloud  to  him  in  that  beau- 
tiful reading  he  had  taught  her.  No  one 
suspected — Madame  Lais  least  of  all — that 
she  could  read.  Because  Madame  Lais 
would  never  let  her  go  to  school,  she 
thought  that  she  would  never  learn  to 
read.  She  had  learned  her  alphabet  from 
the  tombstones,  helping  Monsieur  Sacer- 
dote in  his  work,  during  the  first  days  of 
their  friendship.  In  the  cemetery  the  sex- 
ton would  tell  her  about  the  people  in  the 
tombs,  but  in  his  little  house  he  would 
tell  her  about  the  people  in  books.  When 
she  would  go  home  at  night,  her  head 
would  be  filled  with  what  she  had  read 
and  what  he  had  told  her,  and  so  she 
could  stand  Madame  Lais — her  tempers, 
her  language/her  atmosphere — her  whole 
world,  in  fact.  And  while  Madame  Lais 
lay  in  her  bed,  and  Madrilene  lay  on  the 
floor,  as  in  old  times  slaves  lay  in  the 
sleeping  chambers  of  their  mistresses,  her 
head  would  be  lifted  far,  far  above  her 
surroundings  by  the  ideas  the  books  gave 


her.  And  when  Madame  Lais  would  call 
her  and  wake  her  and  treat  her  as,  let  us 
hope,  few  mistresses  treated  their  slaves,  it 
was  still  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  not  of 
that  soaring,  inflated  mind.  It  was  those 
evenings  when  she  did  not  read  aloud  to 
Monsieu r Sacerdote  that  the  walls  grimaced 
at  her,  and  the  days  came  back  to  torment 
her,  and  the  close  ladened  atmosphere  of 
the  room  suffocated  her,  and  life  took  on 
terrific  features.  She  would  look  far,  far 
back  in  her  memory  for  some  help,  but 
there  was  none.  She  would  look  far,  far 
ahead  in  the  future,  and  still  there  was 
none.  Madame  Lais  behind  and  Madame 
Lais  before  her,  and  all  about  her  the  af- 
ricanized wall  of  Madame  Lais’s  children 
and  grandchildren.  Better  for  her,  father- 
less, nameless,  to  be  lying  in  the  tomb  with 
the  husbandless  Rosemond  Delaunay  than 
live  with  these  husbandless,  fatherless 
nieces  and  sisters  of  Rosemond  Delaunay. 

What  desperations,  what  agonizing  ini- 
potencies,  did  she  not  feel  at  these  mo- 
ments! She  was  so  ignorant,  so  brutal- 
ized, so  blind  l 

No,  evidently  Monsieur  Sacerdote  was 
not  going  to  let  her  in  this  evening.  She 
must  go  home.  The  nine  o’clock  bell  was 
ringing.  He  never  let  her  in  after  nine 
o’clock. 

Arrived  at  her  street,  she  selected  among 
the  row  of  ill-kept,  ugly-looking  back  doors 
that  faced  the  cemetery  the  one  that  be- 
longed to  her  home.  As  she  was  about  to 
put  her  hand  on  the  latch,  it  was  lifted 
from  the  inside,  and  old  Zizi  Mouton,  bend- 
ing herself  more  double  than  ever,  slipped 
out  as  noiselessly  as  a black  cat,  and  nim- 
bly ran  down  the  banquette,  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  Marie  Madeleine. 
“She  is  preparing  some  of  her  diable - 
ries,”  thought  the  girl.  “She  does  not 
imagine  that  I have  seen  her.” 

There  was  loud  talking  inside  — Pal- 
myre’s  voice.  Madrilene  waited  with  her 
hand  on  the  latch,  listening. 

Zizi  Mouton  had  conducted  the  stranger 
to  the  front  door  of  the  same  house.  It 
was  as  pompous  as  its  obverse  was  con- 
temptible. The  placard  “ Chambres 
garnies”  swung  from  the  gallery  at  the 
end  of  a long  wire,  just  over  the  heads  of 
the  banquette  pedestrians.  Here  and 
there  on  the  block  other  placards  swung 
and  fluttered — an  ominous  sign  for  the 
neighborhood.  The  appearance  of  the 
first  of  such  placards  is  the  appearance  of 
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a first  taint  spot— a symptom  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  forerunner  of  depreciation 
in  value. 

Chambres  garnies  mean  different 
things  to  different  people,  or  shall  we  say, 
different  minds.  A furtive  visit  to  an 
involved  landlord  or  landlady  by  a hesi- 
tating, heavily  veiled  woman  ; a high  rent 
offered  and  guaranteed  by  the  confiden- 
tial communication  and  signature  of  some 
well-known  name;  a new  light  thrown 
on  some  hitherto  immaculate  character, 
or  an  old  one  rekindled  from  a smoulder- 
ing scandal ; the  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  property-holder  between  putting  an 
insult  out  of  doors  or  putting  it  into  the 
pocket — chambres  garnies  mean  this  to 
some.  To  others  they  represent  only  a 
comfortable  system  of  lodging  where 
landlady  and  servant  are  harmoniously 
one  ; where  references  are  not  required, 
and  supervision  is  carefully  abstained 
from;  where  freedom  of  movement  and 
secrecy  are  guaranteed.  To  strangers  they 
are  attractive  as  repositories  of  romance, 
magazines  of  tropical  poetry,  studies  of 
picturesque  domesticities,  a curious  half- 
world, legitimized  on  the  one  side  by  pre- 
judice, on  the  other  by  sympathy. 

A ring  of  the  bell  fetches,  after  a long 
interval,  a black  boy  or  girl,  scrubbing- 
brush  in  hand,  thin,  poorly  clad,  miser- 
able-looking, as  a negro  must  be  who 
serves  his  own  color:  has  it  been  said  that 
chambres  garnies  are  always  exquisitely 
clean  ? 

A stranger  would  ask  for  Madame 
Brown  or  Madame  Smith,  but  a towns- 
man asks  for  Madame  Lais,  or  maybe 
Lais.  He  then  remains  standing  during 
another  long  interval,  glancing  around 
him. 

The  hall  and  staircase  are  perfectly  bare, 
except  for  the  foot-fall-stilling  drugget. 
The  chambers,  however,  unless  occupied, 
always  stand  open,  offering  glimpses 
of  their  handsome  interiors — the  velvet 
carpets  and  damask  curtains,  the  great 
bedstead  with  lace-trimmed  dressings,  the 
ar moire  a miroir  ; the  lavabo,  with  its 
fine  porcelains  and  linens ; the  biscuit 
statuettes  and  vases  of  paper  flowers  on 
the  mantel.  Interiors  of  a vague,  unde- 
fined, differentiating  luxury,  inexplicable, 
or  it  may  be  simply  unexplicable.  ...  A 
scraping  rather  than  a rustling  is  heard 
in  the  upper  regions  -a  scraping  from 
skirts  sharpened  as  well  as  stiffened  by 
unstinted  starch.  They  scrape  down 


the  steps  slowly,  for  Madame  Lais  is 
stout,  and  finally  come  to  stillness  and 
quietude  before  the  expectant  stranger. 
And  he  sees,  if  it  is  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, or  winter,  a long,  loose,  white 
“ Gabrielle,”  with  elaborate  trimmings 
of  ruffles  and  lace,  that  show  thte  yellow 
neck  and  arms  underneath,  a yellow 
face,  thickly  dusted  with  white  powder, 
and  hair  smoothed  into  a topknot  with 
French  heliotrope  pomade,  and  a soft,  fat 
face,  whose  values,  not  at  first  appreciable, 
begin  to  make  themselves  felt  as  beauty 
by  force  of  certain  underlying  suggestions. 
But  what  the  stranger  sees  is  infinitesimal 
in  comparison  with  what  Madame  Lais 
sees.  Her  eyes  have  been  trained  to  see 
as  other  eyes  have  been  trained  to  shoot, 
and  men,  not  boards,  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  their  target.  What  Madame 
Lais  sees  in  a stranger  decides  in  an  in- 
stant whether  she  has  a vacant  room,  the 
price  of  it,  the  price  of  laundry  and  per- 
sonal services — servingcoffee  in  bed  morn- 
ings, attendance  when  ill,  etc.  A great 
many  apply  for  rooms  to  find  them  always 
filled.  Some  never  apply  without  finding 
the  best  one  vacant  and  at  the  disposition 
of  monsieur. 

If  he  likes  the  modus  vivendi , it  is  very 
comfortable  for  the  stranger  after  he  is 
once  taken  in  by  this  or  another  Madame 
Lais.  He  rarely  ever  seeks  other  lodg- 
ings, and  he  will  travel  willingly  year 
after  year  from  one  house  to  the  other 
with  his  chambres  garnies  hostess,  who 
does  not  attach  herself  generally  to  build- 
ings. He  has  his  coffee  punctually  in  the 
morning,  and  his  mending  and  laundry 
without  a remission.  If  he  falls  ill,  he  is 
nursed;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  no  one  in 
New  Orleans  can  nurse  like  Madame  Lais 
— the  tenderness  of  a mother,  the  devo- 
tion of  a slave,  the  delicacy  of  a wife, 
the  unflinching  patience  of  a hospital  Sis- 
ter, all  combined!  One  never  thinks  of 
blushing  before  a Madame  Lais,  or  apolo- 
gizing. One  has  absolutely  no  self-con- 
sciousness with  her.  One  can  be  or  do 
what  one  pleases  before  her  with  surety. 
There  is  no  shocking  her.  That  makes, 
in  short,  the  merit  of  her  class,  putting 
them  as  lodging-house  keepers  beyond 
competition  and  rivalry.  And  she  is 
comely,  too,  and  young;  or  at  least  her 
daughters  are,  or  her  granddaughters, 
or  her  nieces.  She  sometimes  nurses  the 
stranger  through  life  to  a good  old  age; 
and  when  he  dies,  if  lie  leaves  anything— 
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but  he  rarely  leaves  anything.  If  he  does, 
however,  soon  after  the  mortuary  certifi- 
cate there  is  generally  a little  testament 
produced,  written  very  recently  — pro- 
duced by  Madame  Lais  herself — a testa- 
ment unknown  of  the  expectant  nieces 
and  nephews.  When  they  read  this  testa- 
ment they  thank  God  perhaps  that  there 
are  no  other  documents  produced,  only 
witnesses.  Wheu'these  last  are  forthcom- 
ing, it  is  a nine-days'  talk  in  the  scandal 
world,  if  the  matter  gets  into  court.  And 
the  nieces  go  to  sewing  or  piano-playing 
for  a living;  that  is,  if  the  family  is  of  the 
city.  If  they  live  outside  or  in  foreign 
parts,  they  are  generally  saved  the  pain 
of  knowing  anything  beyond  the  fact  of 
death,  unless  they  are  contentious  and 
sceptical.  And  the  handsomely  furnish- 
ed chambers  are  always  getting  more 
handsomely  furnished,  and  the  petticoats 
are  always  getting  stiffer,  and  the  “ Ga- 
brielles”  more  elaborately  trimmed,  and 
the  granddaughters  and  nieces  wear  more 
and  more  jewelry,  and  drift,  more  .and 
more  of  them,  into  salaried  positions  un- 
der the  government.  What  Monsieur 
Sacerdote  saw  with  his  dull  vision,  Ma- 
dame Lais  could  not  fail  to  see : that  this 
stranger  who  applied  to  her  at  nightfall 
for  lodgings  was  not  “that  kind  of  a 
man”:  a grave, sedate, middle-aged  schol- 
ar, witli  eyes  that  gathered  as  much  in  a 
glance  as  Madame  Lais’s.  They  were  not, 
however,  the  eyes  through  which  occu- 
pants of  chambres  garnies  look  at  life. 

Her  rooms  were  all  full — unalterably, 
irrevocably  full ; not  even  a vacancy  on 
the  highest  gallery,  not  even  the  bare 
closet  he  persisted  in  demanding. 

Madame  Lais  regretted  it  very  much 
in  her  voluble,  frank,  amicable  way,  tell- 
ing of  houses  all  arouud  her  where  cham- 
bers were  vacant ; not  two  doors  off  was  a 
white  lady,  one  of  the  best  old  creole  fam- 
ilies, who  took  boarders. 

“Where  is  that  loud  talking?”  ques- 
tioned the  stranger,  inappropriately. 

“Those  young  girls  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  yard,”  she  answered,  shrug- 
ging her  large  shoulders. 

He  listened  with  ill-concealed  interest. 

Madame  Lais  opened  the  door  to  facili- 
tate his  departure,  but  sprang  back  in  dis- 
may from  the  exposed  threshold. 

“Ah,  mis&re!  Ah,  grand  Dieu!  Do 
not  let  them  touch  me ! Kick  them  away, 
monsieur!  For  the  love  of  God,  kick 
them  away  with  your  foot!”  She  ran 


backward  into  the  hall  as  far  as  the  stair- 
case, pointing  with  both  hands  to  the 
spot  where  lay  scattered  a dozen  or  more 
minute  paper  parcels.  “Ah!  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  me  now?  It  is  that 
old  voudoo ! It  is  that  old  Zizi  Mouton ! 
My  God,  why  does  she  not  let  me  alone  ? 
Kick  them  away,  monsieur — kick  them 
away !” 

At  that  instant  a scream  sounded 
through  the  long  passageway  — a call. 
The  woman  turned  and  ran  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  it  came,  the  man  after 
her. 

“ No  one  shall  lay  hands  on  my  child ! 
I will  kill  any  one  who  lays  hands  on 
my  child!  My  child  is  as  good  as  any 
one !” 

Madrilene  listened  to  Pal  my  re’s  voice 
rising  louder  and  louder.  They  always 
use  extreme  threats,  the  colored.  Madri- 
16ne  had  heard  her  rage  in  the  same  way 
against  Loulou  himself;  had  she  not,  in 
fact,  taken  a hatchet  to  him  more  than 
once  ? The  best  way  was  to  leave  her  alone, 
to  take  no  notice  of  her;  let  her  talk  her- 
self out  until  exhausted,  when  she  would 
throw  herself  down  anywhere  on  the 
ground,  on  the  floor,  and  snore  until  day- 
light. Madrilene  heard  the  others  an- 
swering her,  laughing  at  her.  If  they  did 
that,  Palmyre  would  keep  it  up  all  night; 
Madame  Lais  herself  could  do  nothing 
with  her  in  that  mood. 

“ My  child  is  as  good  as  any  one ! No 
one  shall  touch  my  child!  I will  cut 
any  one  open  who  touches  my  child !” 

They  were  exciting  Palmyre.  Fools! 
Did  they  want  her  carried  off  to  the  cala- 
boose, as  she  had  been  not  so  very  long 
ago  ? Madatne  Lais  had  to  pay  enough 
money  for  that  temper. 

“I  will  show  you!  I will  show  you! 
I will  break  every  bone  in  her  body! 
The  moment  she  comes  in  you  will  see! 
Oh,Fll  pay  her!” 

The  girl  outside  felt  a thrill  of  terror. 
Would  Palmyre  dare,  would  she  dare 
touch  her?  Even  Madame  Lais  had  nev- 
er dared  that  but  once — the  day,  so  long 
ago,  when  she  had  fled  into  the  cemetery 
for  refuge,  the  first  day  she  had  ever  seen 
Motisieur  Sacerdote;  the  day  she  had 
begged  him  to  leave  her  with  the  good 
dead,  the  white  dead.  Would  Palmyre 
dare  touch  her?  Would  the  others  let 
her — that  crowd  of  disorderly  men  and 
women  laughing  and  jeering  in  the  yard  ? 
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And  the  cemetery  was  lock-fast  now,  and 
no  Monsieur  Sacerdote  at  hand ! 

“ I will  strip  her  naked!  I will  stamp 
her!  I will  make  her  howl !” 

She  could  run  back,  she  could  call,  she 
could  beat  on  the  gate,  and  make  herself 
heard  of  Monsieur  Sacerdote!  But — but 
pass  those  drinking  shops  again  ? Pass 
all  those  roistering  men  ? Go  again 
through  that  dark  alleyway?  She  was 
afraid.  Born  and  raised  in  the  streets,  she 
was  afraid  of  them  at  night ; afraid  of  them 
at  the  very  age  when  other  colored  girls 
frequent  them.  No,  she  was  not  afraid 
of  Palmy  re  when  she  thought  of  the 
streets.  Palmyre  ? Palmyre  was  afraid 
of  her.  They  all  were  afraid  of  her,  even 
Madame  Lais. 

“I  dare  her  to  come  in ! I dare  her  to 
open  that  gate ! I dare  her  like . . . . ” 

The  girl  shrank  back  involuntarily. 
Did  Palmyre  suspect  she  was  out  there  ? 

But  this  street  was  no  place  to  stop  in; 
this  gate  was  known;  any  moment  some- 
thing might  happen  to  a woman  all  alone 
at  this  gate,  and  no  policeman  anywhere, 
except  perhaps  drinking  in  the  coffee- 
houses. 

‘ Low  scum  of  the  gutters!  Let  me 
lay  my  hands  on  her!  She  will  wish  she 
was  dead !” 

A crowd  of  noisy  men  were  coming 
along  now,  singing.  They  would  think 
she  was  there  purposely.  Oh,  she  was 
afraid  of  men ! Afraid  of  them  ? None 
of  Madame  Lais’s  family  were  afraid  of 
men.  Afraid  of  ghosts  and  voudoos?  yes; 
but  men,  no.  And  Madrilfene  was  afraid 
of  men,  but  not  ghosts  nor  voudoos.  The 
men  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  sing- 
ing like  firemen:  firemen  were  the  worst 
kind,  or  the  men  that  follow  firemen. 
In  daylight  her  heart  would  jump  and 
start  if  one  looked  at  her.  What  was  she 
afraid  of?  What  could  they  do  to  her? 
She  did  not  know;  only  she  was  afraid, 
afraid. 

“ Oh,  I will  make  her  dance!” 

They  laughed  at  Palmyre’s  wit! 

The  men  were  passing  now.  They  had 
seen  her.  They  were  all  around  her. 
She  flattened  herself  against  the  gate. 
One  pinched  her  arm,  one  pinched  her 
cheek,  one — Oh,  better  Palmyre!  She 
pressed  the  latch;  the  gate  fell  open  with 
her  weight;  she  was  inside! 

4 4 Ha ! There  she  is ! Ha !” 

“Palmyre,  do  not  dare  touch  me!”  she 
cried. 


Dare  ? Dare  ? Oh,  better  the  men  out- 
side than  these  blows,  these  scratches, 
this  tearing  of  hair. 

“Do  not  dare!  do  not  dare!”  she  kept 
calling.  She  was  still  at  the  gate;  she 
could  still  gain  the  street.  She  was  al- 
most outside. 

.“I  will  strip  you  first!” 

Her  sacque  was  torn  with  one  jerk  from 
her  body.  Palmyre  had  her  safe  enough 
now  inside.  Could  the  others  not  in  the 
darkness  see  the  blows  descending  upon 
her?  Could  they  not  hear  them  through 
the  cursing  and  swearing  that  accom- 
panied them  ? Did  they  not  know  that 
Palmyre  carried  a knife  in  her  bosom — 
she  carried  her  bosom  naked  enough  for 
them  to  see  it.  Madrilfene  sprang  from 
under  the  heavy  arms  of  Palmyre  to  the 
steps,  to  the  gallery  above.  Oh,  if  the 
lattice  were  only  away,  she  could  spring 
into  the  street  below ! 

“I  will  catch  you!  I will  cut  you 
open !” 

“Help!  help!” 

The  naked  fleshy  mass  crowding  her, 
the  blows,  the  darkness,  the  epithets,  the 
hot  puffing  breath,  the  odor.  “Help! 
help!”  She  felt  the  knife.  It  was  cut- 
ting— cutting!  “Help!  help!”  She  knew 
not  herself  what  her  lips  were  screaming. 
It  was  a crucificial  cry,  an  alarm  not  from 
herself,  but  from  something  within  her 
driven  to  voice  by  extremity  of  pain  and 
humiliation.  “Help!  help!  Negroes  are 
murdering  a white  girl  in  here!  Help! 
help!” 

It  was  a cry  to  awaken  the  dead  in  the 
cemetery  over  there,  to  raise  and  arm  a mob, 
to  paralyze  the  fist  over  her,  to  paralyze 
her  own  lips — an  unheard-of , an  unknown, 
an  uncodified  cry,  an  unrepeatable  one! 
She  heard  the  air  carrying  it  out  high 
over  the  street,  shrill,  quavering,  forking 
a sudden,  jagged  course  like  lightning, 
rebounding  from  high  walls,  echoing  in 
hollow  alleyways,  leaving  behind  it  one 
dark,  still,  stark,  void  moment  of  suspense 
— and  armistice. 

Then,  hearing  clotted  with  the  answers, 
the  sound  of  voices,  the  tramp  of  run- 
ning feet,  opening  of  doors,  banging  of 
windows.  “ Hold  on  ! We  are  coming! 
we  are  coming ! Hold  on !”  Far  off  in 
whispers,  near  at  hand  in  shouts.  “We 
are  coming!  we  are  coming!” 

She  had  fallen.  It  was  dark  before  her 
eyes  when  they  came,  but  she  saw  them: 
heads,  heads,  heads,  row  behind  row — di- 
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shevelled  coffee-house  heads,  glossy  parlor 
heads,  4 4 dago  ” heads  tied  in  handkerchiefs, 
firemen  heads  under  helmets,  the  heads 
of  the  men  who  had  pinched  her  cheek 
and  arm,  and  women’s  heads,  with  open, 
screaming  mouths.  She  had  summoned  a 
race  to  her  rescue ; they  had  come  I How 
the  floor  trembled  when  Palmyre  was  flung 
upon  it! 

Away  off,  Madame  Lais’s  head;  behind 
her,  the  head  of  the  stranger  who  had  or- 
dered flowers  from  her  in  the  cemetery; 
behind  him,  old  Zizi  Mouton’s  head ; be- 
hind, behind,  the  head  of  Monsieur  Sa- 
cerdote.  And  the  dead  were  coming 
too  from  the  cemetery — the  good  dead, 
the  white  dead.  Far  up  above  the  ceiling 
she  saw  lights  and  flying  bodies  — all 
white ! all  white ! White  faces  and  white 
gowns,  with  paper  wreaths  of  her  own 
manufacture,  dressed  for  the  morrow’s 
festival.  They  had  come  at  her  cry ; they 
too ! they  too ! 

What  noise — what  confusion  down  be- 
low ! In  the  room,  on  the  gallery,  in  the 
yard,  on  the  street.  What  cursing ! What 
threats,  threats,  threats ! Voices,  leaping 
higher  and  higher  in  the  effort  to  be  heard, 
reaching  her,  and  dragging  her  down  to 
earth  again. 

“Is  she  killed  ?”  “ Hold  the  woman!” 

“Fling  her  to  us!”  “Tie  her  hands!” 
“Drag  her  out!”  “Secure  the  knife!” 
“Police ! Police !”  “No police ! No  po- 
lice!” “Fling  her  to  us!”  44  A doctor!” 
“The  coroner!” 

All  quiet  and  beautiful  around  her,  up 
there  by  the  ceiling.  So  sweet!  so  soft! 
But  she  was  pulled  down  like  a balloon  to 
where  the  loud  tongues  of  Palmyre’s  sis- 
ters had  rallied  for  ready  disculpation. 

44  Madrilene  didn’t  do  anything!” 
44  Madrilene  didn’t  slap  Loulou !”  44  That 
she-devil  Palmyre !”  44 1 wish  to  God  she 
was  dead!”  44 1 told  her  so!”  44 1 held  her 
back!”  “And  I!”  44  And  I!”  “And  I!” 
44  Loulou  is  rotten !”  “ Loulou  rides  over 

us  all!”  “Tell  the  truth,  Madrilene!” 
44  Tell  the  God’s  truth!”  “See,  she  can't 
talk!”  “She’s  fainted!”  44  She’s  dead!” 
“Palmyre  cut  her  !”  “Palmyre  has  no 
business  carrying  a knife!”  “I  tried  to 
take  it  away!”  “And  I!”  44 And  I!” 

44  She’s  not  the  first  girl  Palmyre  has 
cut!”  ‘‘And  she  won’t  be  the  last,  I tell 
you  !”  “ Here’s  the  police !”  44  Here's  the 
doctor!”  “Lift  her  up,  so  he  can  get  at 
her!” 

It  was  the  stranger  who  lifted  her  up. 
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Some  one — old  Zizi  Mouton— threw  an 
apron  over  her  shoulders. 

A groan  of  rage  fell  from  the  crowd  at 
the  sight  of  the  beaten  girl’s  face.  Tem- 
pers became  uglier,  more  menacing;  the 
shrill  voices  of  Palmyre’s  sisters  more 
pressing,  more  anxious. 

“She’s  only  pale !”  44  She’s  not  white !” 

“ No,  sir,  she’s  not  white !”  44  She’s  a nig- 

ger!” “She’s  no  more  white  than  me!” 
“She’s  told  a lie!”  “Before  God,  she's 
not  white!”  “We  are  all  niggers!”  44  It’s 
only  a quarrel  between  niggers!”  “Nig- 
gers will  fight!”  “No,  sir!  Palmyre 
wouldn’t  touch  a white  person  ! Pal- 
myre’s no  fool!”  “ Madril^ne’s  our 
cousin !”  44  She  is  Madame  Lais's  niece !” 

They  all  called  their  mother  Madame  Lais ; 
it  is  one  of  the  arrangements  of  their 
class.  44  Madrilene  knows  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Rosamond  Delaunay !”  4 4 She 
is  buried  in  the  colored  cemetery!”  44 1 
can  show  you  her  tomb!”  “Everybody 
knows  it!”  “Ask  anybody!”  “Ask 
Madame  Lais!”  “Ask  Madrilene  her- 
self !”  And  the  chorus  recommenced  : 
“Tell  the  truth,  Madrilene!”  “Tell  the 
God’s  truth !” 

She  struggled  to  find  the  ground  with 
her  feet,  to  put  away  the  crowd,  to  say 
one  word.  They  would  all  go  away  then. 

All — those  around  her,  those  up  there. 
They  thought  she  was  white— white  like 
themselves.  Would  the  quadroon-faced 
come  when  they  went  away  ? The  white 
garments  with  quadroon  faces  and  hands  ? 

44 1 — I — I am — I am  not — I only — called 
— the  knife  !” 

If  she  could  only  push  the  words  be- 
tween her  lips ! They  burst  on  her  tongue 
like  bubbles.  She  felt  them  in  her  hands ; 
if  she  could  only  shove  them  where  all 
would  see  them ! But  they  weighed  down 
her  arms  like  the  bead  chaplet  in  the 
cemetery.  If  Palmyre  only  had  not  been 
so  strong! 

Her  head  fell  over  on  the  stranger’s 
shoulder  and  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  be- 
gan again  to  ascend,  far,  far  above  them 
all*  where  the  white  forms  were  still  wait- 
ing for  her  as  if  she  too  were  white. 

But  still  the  voices  from  earth  reached  her 
and  held  her  stationary.  If  some  one 
would  only  cut  the  voices,  and  let  her  rise 
— rise  never  to  come  back  again ! 

“She  wanted  to  talk!”  “See  how 
well  she  looks!”  44  She’s  only  weak!” 

44  She’s  been  bleeding!”  “Hush!  She 
hasn’t  been  cut  at  all!”  “She  fell 
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over  a hatchet!”  “H6,  Madrilene,  how 
do  you  feel,  ch&reV'  “Madrilene,  did 
you  get  the  dinner  I saved  for  you  in 
the  kitchen?”  “I  tried  to  help  you, 
didn’t  I,  ch&ret”  “See,  she  hears  me!” 
“Madrilene,  you  remember,  don’t  you, 
Toinette  tried  to  help  you?”  “Yes, 
she  nodded  her  head.”  “ I never  did  have 
any  use  for  Palmy  re !”  “ Pal  my  re’s  tem- 
per’s too  quick.”  “ I love  Madril&ne  like 
my  sister.”  “Madrilene  always  loved 
me.”  “ Who-o-o ! look  at  all  the  police !” 
The  words  caused  a scramble.  “Here, 
let  me  go!”  “ Let  me  get  away,  quick!” 
“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  take  me!”  “I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it!”  “I  wasn’t 
even  in  the  yard!”  “ I never  laid  eyes 
on  Palmyre  and  Madrilene  all  this  day !” 
“ I swear  to  you  I have  been  dressing  the 
tomb  of  my  grandmother!”  “I  came  in 
with  the  crowd !”  “ Madrilene  knows  no- 
body was  here  but  her  and  Palmyre!” 
“ Madrilene  could  talk  well  enough  if  she 
wanted  to!”  “There’s  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  her !”  4 4 Palmyre  barely  touched 

her!”  “ Take  Palmyre;  she  was  the  only 
one !”  “ Take  Madrilene !”  “ Madrilene 

commenced  it!”  44  Madrilene  had  no 
right  to  beat  Palmy  re's  child!”  “He 
was  doing  nothing  to  her!”  “ Madrilene 
drew  the  knife  first!”  “I  saw  her  do  it!” 
“ I swear  I saw  her  do  it!”  “ Palmyre 
was  only  funning!”  “Palmyre  only 
did  it  to  frighten  her!”  “She’s  not 
hurt!”  4 4 She’s  only  making  out!” 

4 4 Madame  La — is !”  4 4 Oh,  Madame  La — is, 
they’re  taking  mel”  “Madame  La — is!” 
“Where’s  Madame  Lais?”  “She  was 
here  a moment  ago!”  “She  ran  back  to 
hide!”  4 4 She  ran  back  to  lock  up!” 
“That’s  right,  Palmyre,  you  fight!” 
“Don’t  go  with  them!”  44  They’ve  no 
right  to  take  you  !”  44  You  let  me  alone !” 
4 4 Take  your  hands  off  me !”  “I  won’t  go 
with  you!”  4 4 Go  to  the  devil!”  44 1 
won’t  go  to  jail!”  44 1 wo — n’t  go  to 
jail!”  44 Madame  Lais,  oh,  Madame  Lais, 
they  are  taking  me  to  jail !”  The  women 
could  be  heard  far  down  the  street,  draw 
ing  a procession  after  them. 

The  police  tried  to  question  the  girl. 
She  could  not  answer.  They  questioned 
the  stranger.  He  gave  them  his  name 
and  address;  he  had  heard  threats,  sus- 
pected rascality,  etc.  They  questioned 
Monsieur  Sacerdote,  hallooing  to  make 
him  hear. 

“They  have  found  Madame  Lais! 
They  are  arresting  her!” 


“Oh!” 

“ She  won’t  come.  They  are  dragging 
her  along.” 

“Oh!” 

4 4 What  does  this  mean  ? What  are  you 
doing  here?  What  are  all  these  people 
doing  in  my  yard?” 

Madame  Lais  held  her  head  thrown 
back,  just  as  during  the  war,  when  she  was 
a little  girl,  she  remembered  seeingher  mis- 
tress, old  Madame , throw  her  head 

back  when  invading  soldiers  entered  her 
house,  and  she  talked  to  the  white  people 
about  her  and  the  police  not  as  if  they 
were  soldiers,  but  negroes. 

4 4 1 order  you  to  quit  these  premises  on 
the  instant ! Where  is  the  girl?  What  is 
the  matter  with  her?  What  does  she  mean 
by  screaming  in  that  manner?  Here,  give 
her  to  me.  Let  me  attend  to  her.” 

She  put  forward  her  hands  to  take  Ma- 
dril&ne  from  the  stranger;  he  put  them 
aside,  and  felt  that  they  were  wet  with 
perspiration  and  colder  than  Mad ri line’s. 
Her  lips  were  trembling,  too,  in  spite  of 
iher  efforts,  and  her  face — quadroons  do 
*not  get  white,  they  blacken  for  pallors— 
black  spots  settled  around  Madame  Lais’s 
mouth,  under  her  eyes,  on  her  cheeks.  In 
her  assurance  she  was  white;  in  her  fear 
she  was  all  negro. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  What 
have  you  to  do  with  that  girl?  What  is 
this  man  doing  here  ?”  she  demanded  of 
the  police.  “It  is  an  intrigue;  it  is — ” 

Old  Zizi  Mouton,  crouching  out  of  sight 
behind  the  stranger,  plucked  his  sleeve, 
and  whispered,  “Send  her  to  the  cala- 
boose with  the  others.” 

Madame  Lais  shook  the  policeman’s 
hand  off  her  arm.  It  was  an  arm  that 
had  become  accustomed  to  light  handling. 
For  a moment  she  looked  the  enraged 
quadroon,  like  her  daughter  Palmyre. 

4 4 Do  not  dare  touch  me!  I will  com- 
plain to  the  Governor!  I will  complain 
to  the  Mayor!  I will  see  the  chief  of  po- 
lice ! I will  have  you  discharged  ! I will 
sue  for  damages !” 

4 4 Have  her  arrested.  Send  her  to  the 
calaboose,”  whispered  Zizi  Mouton. 

“I  have  money!  I have  friends  who 

will  protect  me!  General , Collector 

, Major , Colonel , Dr.  , 

Judge . Senator , Mr. .” 

The  police  themselves  fell  back  at  her 
resources  of  money  and  influence.  The 
women  in  the  mob  laughed. 

44 Oh,  the  old  rascals!”  “Oh,  that 
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Lais!”  “Eh,  mon  Dieu!  let  me  go 
home  after  that!”  “You  heard  the  names, 
heirs?”  “Lord!  Lord!  Lord!”  “Send 
her  to  the  calaboose.”  Zizi  Mouton  pluck- 
ed the  stranger’s  arm  as  well  as  his  sleeve. 

“ I dare  you  to  arrest  me ! I dare  you!” 
But  even  in  the  prospect  of  success,  assur- 
ance deserted  the  quadroon,  and  fear,  the 
ugly,  gibbering  African  fear,  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  “Sir,”  she  pleaded  to  the 
stranger,  “you  were  with  me  at  the  time. 
You  know  I was  not  here.  For  God’s 
sake,  don’t  let  them  arrest  me.  It  will 
ruin  me.  The  property  of  the  boarders 
lies  unprotected  in  my  rooms.  My  house 
has  never  been  visited  before  by  the  po- 
lice. I will  furnish  bond.  I — Take 
Palmyre!  Punish  her!  Take  the  girl. 
Do  what  you  please  with  her.  Take  her! 
take  her!”  Her  mind  was  in  a panic. 
God  only  knew  what  she  feared. 

The  crowd  made  suggestions.  “ She  is 
afraid  they  will  search  her  house !”  4 4 She 
is  afraid  her  boarders  will  be  coming  in!” 
“They  are  gentlemen  who  do  not  like  to 
get  their  names  in  the  papers!”  “There 
might  be  sensations !”  “ It  will  be  all  up 

with  her  then !” 

“What  are  you  afraid  of?  Do  you 
think  I am  going  to  run  away?”  con- 
tinued Madame  Lais.  That  must  have 
been  it,  for  they  hemmed  her  in,  and  held 
her  arms,  and  looked  in  her  face,  and  the 
stranger  made  no  sign  of  intervention  in 
her  favor. 

44  You  want  my  name  ? Here  it  is.” 

Ah,  she  had  a choice  of  names.  She  had 
only  to  put  her  hand  out  and  take  from 
the  community.  Who  could  contradict  or 
deny  were  they  graven  all  over  her,  as 
they  were  over  the  tombstones  in  the  col- 
ored cemetery?  But,  in  extremity  though 
she  was,  she  was  discreet.  She  gave  a 
name  de  circonstance.  She  would  save 
the  others  for  the  great  emergency. 

44  What  is  the  name  of  the  girl?” 

“The  name  of  the  girl?  Let  her  give 
her  own  name.  She  can  talk.” 

She  was  slowly  coming  to  assurance 
again. 

“Make  her  give  the  name  or  send  her 
to  the  calaboose.”  Zizi  Mouton  jostled 
and  shook  the  stranger’s  arm. 

41  Everybody  knows  her  name — Madri- 
16ne,  or  Marie  Madeleine,  if  you  will.” 

“ Marie  Madeleine  what?” 

“Marie  Madeleine — nothing,”  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders.  They  must  under- 
stand that,  these  men. 
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“White  or  colored?” 

A routine  question — mere  formality, 
police  etiquette.  But  that  scream ! What 
made  the  girl  scream  that?  She  had 
often  enough  been  asked  the  question, 
for  the  girl  was  light-colored,  and  Lais 
had  answered  it  glibly.  She  had  been 
asked  about  one  or  two  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. What  made  Madrilene  scream 
that?  What  made  her  scream  it?  Who 
put  it  in  her  head  ? What  was  that  stran- 
ger doing  there?  Could  he  be — And 
old  Fantome  Sacerdote  ? Fantome  Sacer- 
dote,  he  knew  her  of  old — knew  her  as 
well  as  the  Collectors  and  Senators  and 
other  official  military  and  civil  dignita- 
ries. And  the  time  was  passing.  Her 
house  must  be  silent,  dark,  discreet  by 
midnight. 

44  White  or  colored?”  the  officer  of  po- 
lice repeated,  pencil  and  note -book  in 
hand. 

Who  was  that  stranger?.  . . .White? 

Oh  no ! Say  Madrilene  was  white ! before 
that  crowd!  There  was  Madrilene  her- 
self. 44  Col-” 

Whence  came  that  lean,  crooked,  bent 
black  figure  on  the  floor  in  front  of  her? 
a little  bent  black  figure  with  brilliant 
snake  eyes,  and  a raised  stick  of  curling, 
twisting,  coiling  vines  like  snakes. 

Had  the  room  only  been  dark  that  Ma- 
dame Lais  could  not  have  seen  it?  But 
they  were  still  fetching  in  lamps,  candles 
— lights  from  everywhere.  She  opened 
her  mouth  again  to  answer,  and  she  in- 
flated her  breast;  her  tongue  was  dry — a 
bone— and  her  breast  too  heavy  to  move. 

She  lifted  her  head  again  and  again.  Al- 
ways that  stick  raised  before  her  eyes; 
always  those  eyes  fastened  on  her  face. 
Why,  a glance  from  them  blighted ! Spells 
were  flying  around  them  like  candle  bugs ; 
she  was  sending  them  in  swarms  over  her: 
Lais! 

White  powders  and  black  powders, 
babies’  bones  and  snake  eggs,  and  those 
hideous  hobgoblins  of  chicken  feathers 
that  come  in  pillows  and  mattresses, 
rooster  combs  and  crossed  keys,  the  herbs 
and  grasses,  the  signs  and  symbols  that 
haunt  the  day,  the  black  June  nights, 
the  flame  of  spirits,  the  coiled  serpent, 
the  writhing  dance  of  naked  black  forms, 
the  orgiac  round  circling  in  and  out  of 
shadows  and  light,  the  casting  away  of 
clothes  of  decency,  the  “tarn  tairv”  of  the 
gourd  drums,  and  the  monotonous  chant 
— Lais  saw  them  all  in  the  floor  before  her, 
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and  the  omnipotence  of  the  “ Evil  One,” 
and  the  omniscience  of  the  “ old  people,’' 
and  the  patient  vindictiveness  of  old  Zizi 
Mouton,  setting*,  setting,  hatching  ven- 
geance year  after  year,  and  blackness  and 
fear  rolling  over  and  engulfing  her.  She 
felt  her  eyes  grow  haggard,  her  limbs 
shake.  “ My  God ! My  God !”  She  beat 
the  air  with  her  nerveless  hands. 

But  the  devil,  the  god  of  Zizi  Mou- 
ton, he  was  the  stronger  god.  Lais  felt 
that;  she  knew  that;  now,  here.  The 
god  of  the  negro  against  the  God  of  the 
white  man  !— voudooed ! voudooed  ! vou- 
dooed ! 

And  the  burden  in  the  stranger's  arms 
—it  rose  stiff  and  stark  before  her.  Was 
that  death  in  the  long,  thin,  white  face? 
Ah.  she  got  white  when  she  paled:  they 
could  all  see  that.  Were  those  staring 
eyes  gazing  into  eternity?  At  God.  or 
at  her,  Lais?  Was  that  tall,  thin,  pale 
white  woman  Madrilene,  her  servant,  her 
drudge?  Was  it  rigor  mortis  that  held 
that  bruised  arm  extended,  pointing, 
pointing  at  her,  Lais,  those  staring  eyes 
looking  at  her,  those  opened  falling  lips? 
Had  Palmyre  been  voudooed  too,  to  com- 
mit murder?  Had  Zizi  Mouton  brought 
the  gallows  too  to  Lais— the  gallows  and 
hell,  burning,  flaming  hell  ? 

“Colored?  No,  no!  White!  White, 
I tell  you!  Do  you  hear  me?  White!” 
Take  that  woman  away  ! Take  her 
away ! V oudoo ! Snake-charmer ! Afri- 
can !” 

Zizi  flung  Madrilene's  black  and  white 
bead  memorial  on  the  floor  before  the 
quadroon. 

“ No,  no ! Take  her  away ! She  is  not 
the  daughter  of  Rosemond  Delaunay! 
My  God  ! my  God !"  She  fell  her  length, 
with  hysterical  wailing. 

“Eh,  Lai’s,  coquine!  Ta  pe  pave. 


chere!”  (Ah,  Lais,  rascal!  I have  paid 
you  up!) 

In  the  long-worked-for  moment  of  tri- 
umph, Zizi  Mouton  renounced  her  super- 
natural pretensions  in  favor  of  enjoy- 
ment of  human  revenge. 

“The  'coon  gets  ahead  of  the  nigger 
when  she  is  young,  but  the  nigger  lives 
long,  and  gets  even  with  the ’coon  at  last. 
Didn’t  I tell  you  the  truth,  monsieur T 
To  the  stranger.  “I  was  there  when  the 
gentleman  died.  I knew  she  was  his 
child.  But  I waited— I waited!  Ah, 
Lais,  coquine.  you  took  my  man — hein? 
Ta  pe  pave,  chere !” 

‘'White!  White!”  Oh,  the  other  cry 
was  nothing  to  this!  That  one  filled  a 
street,  this  one  the  world!  White!  It 
joined  past  to  future.  It  lifted  a being 
from  one  race  to  another.  But  it  fell  like 
the  weakest  sigh,  this  cry  from  the  lips 
of  Madrilene.  This  time  she  did  not  rise 
in  her  unconsciousness;  she  sauk  down, 
down,  through  sightlessness,  dumbness, 
deafness,  to  nullity. 

4 ‘ Get  her  to  a bed  quick ! Not  in 
there !”  Zizi  Mouton  arrested  them  at  the 
door  of  Madame  LaTs’s  room.  “ In  the  line 
front  room  ! In  the  fine  front  bed!  Ma- 
dame Lais  knows  why.  White  young 
ladies  do  not  sleep  in  the  bed  of  negroes/’ 
She  lead  them  to  the  bed  herself;  she 
undid  the  girl’s  garments,  flinging  the 
head-kerchief  aside.  “Eh,  Lais!  White 
young  ladies  do  not  wear  tignons  like 
negroes!  He,  monsieur!  I knew  — I 
knew  all  the  time,  but  I waited.  Send 
for  the  doctor;  he  will  know,  he  will  re- 
member. Ask  Fantome  Sacerdote;  he 
will  remember;  he  buried  him.  Rose- 
mond  Delaunay,  ha!  Who  said  that? 
Madame  Lais!”  Sucking  the  words  like 
sugar  between  her  toothless  gums.  “ Ah. 
Lais,  coquine,  ta  pe  pay6,  chere !” 
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OPINIONS  vary  about,  the  character 
and  value  of  life  in  the  various  great 
districts  into  which  climate,  race,  and  oth- 
er factors  divide  the  domain  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  not  about  the  existence  of 
different  characteristics.  There  was  once 
an  enterprising  44 educator”  who  located 
his  university,  as  he  extensively  adver- 
tised, ‘‘midway  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,”  that 


he  might  secure  the  advantages  of  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  in  their  totality  for  his 
nursling.  But  the  points  of  the  compass 
and  the  essential  features  of  the  three  or 
four  great  zones  into  which  our  country 
naturally  falls  alike  refuse  to  blend.  For 
tunate  land  if  only  sufficient  difference 
persists  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  per- 
fect homogeneity!  To  be  cosmopolitan 
in  character  is  in  our  time  to  be  common- 
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place.  So  far  the  older,  pre-revolution- 
ary  colleges  of  America  have  escaped  this 
reproach,  the  new-comers  are  still  too 
young  to  declare  a settled  and  mature  in- 
dividuality. 

Princeton  therefore  accepts  with  glad- 
ness the  place  so  often  assigned  her  as  a 
type,  and  finds  honor  in  leading  and  guid- 
ing a great  cohort  to  the  warfare  which 
sound  education  makes  the  condition  of 
its  favor.  In  a land  where  the  conditions 
of  overgrown,  self-conceited,  and  boister- 
ous youth  prevail  as  they  do  in  ours, 
there  are  but  two  barriers  against  a re- 
lapse into  barbarism — morality  and  intel- 
ligence; these,  of  course,  are  both  in- 
cluded in  the  highest  education,  and  the 
former  is  synonymous,  except  for  the 
generation  or  two  which  discards  the  mo- 
tive power  of  faith  and  runs  by  inertia, 
with  religion.  But  within  the  limits  of 
so  broad  a generalization  there  is  abun- 
dant room  for  wide  divergence  in  detail. 
While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  great 
universities  seek  the  same  treasure,  they 
vary  widely  in  their  traits  and  in  their 
methods.  The  interaction  between  them 
is  very  constant,  and  develops  strong  per- 
sonality. Students  and  their  advisers  are 
instinctively,  thougli  often  not  conscious- 
ly, aware  of  it,  and  in  general  the  patron- 
age of  each  seat  of  learning  corresponds 
to  its  historic  development. 

The  divergence  of  opinions  at  New  Ha- 
ven which  led  to  the  foundation,  in  1746, 
of  Princeton  was  in  some  respects  but 
another  manifestation  of  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  Puritan  and  Covenanter. 
They  were  always  harmouious  enough  in 
the  presence  of  a common  danger,  but, 
whether  in  the  mother  land  or  in  Amer- 
ica, they  were  also  sufficiently  divided  by 
race  and  instinct  to  seek  divergent  paths 
in  the  absence  of  pressure  from  without. 
Accordingly  a place  was  chosen  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Middle  States,  as  they 
then  were  the  focus  of  the  Scotch  and 
Scotch-Irish  life,  which  was  destined  to 
transform  itself  into  that  pure  American- 
ism which  has  been  in  evidence  from  the 
days  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  un- 
til the  present.  To  this  influence  was  as- 
sociated a very  potent  one  with  neither 
Scotch  nor  Scotch-Irish  blood,  namely, 
that  of  the  English  Quakers  on  one  side, 
and  of  the  neighboring  Dutch  to  the 
north  and  the  northwest  on  the  other. 
The  catholicity,  therefore,  of  the  college 
was  as  characteristic  in  its  foundation  as 


it  has  been  in  its  history,  especially  as 
four  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  And 
so,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernor, Belcher,  the  first  great  structure 
was  christened  Nassau  Hall,  after  Wil- 
liam III.,  of  glorious  memory.  Just 
as  the  New  England  of  the  last  century 
now  stretches  westward  within  the  north- 
ern line  of  States  to  the  Pacific,  the  Mid- 
dle States  have  kept  their  relative  size 
and  influence  in  the  broad  band  of  com- 
monwealths which  they  have  either  pop- 
ulated entirely  or  share  with  men  of  New 
England  origin  across  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  the  Rockies  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
While  the  Princeton,  which  is  still  in 
New  Jersey,  does  not  equal  in  numbers 
the  Yale  in  New  Haven  or  the  Harvard 
in  Cambridge,  she  does  not  yield  to  them 
in  her  wider  influence,  for  she  has  been 
the  mother  of  many  colleges,  about  twen- 
ty-five directly  and  indirectly,  which  are 
now  scattered  from  Rhode  Island — for 
Brown  University  is  her  daughter — to  Cal- 
ifornia.* Many  of  these  have  long  since 
put  off  all  tutelage  to  become  centres  of 
independent  influence,  but  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  with  their  parent  they  be- 
long to  one  system  and  represent  one  defi- 
nite aim.  The  bonds  of  friendship  with 
New  England  have  never  been  severed, 
they  have  rather  been  strengthened  by 
separation,  and  knit  firmer  in  the  inter- 
action of  systems  sufficiently  different  to 
foster  individuality,  but  enough  alike  to 
cherish  in  each  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  other.  On  the  other  side  her  re- 
lations with  the  South  have  been  close 
and  intimate.  The  history  of  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  might 
almost  be  written  in  the  biographies  of 
Princeton  graduates.  In  proof  of  this  we 

• The  following  are  some  of  the  colleges  found- 
ed by  Princeton  men  or  under  Princeton  auspices: 
Brown  University;  Union  College;  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, which  sprung  out  of  Hamilton  Oneida  Acade- 
my, founded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  but  was  or- 
ganized as  a college  under  the  auspices  of  Yale;. 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania;  JefFerson  Col-  * 
lege,  Pennsylvania;  Washington  - Lee  University, 
which  was  first  Liberty  Hall,  then  Washington  Col- 
lege, and  is  now  as  above ; Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
lege; Washington  College,  Tennessee;  Greenville 
College,  Tennessee;  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina ; Winsborough  College,  South  -Carolina ; the 
University  of  Georgia;  the  University  of  Ohio; 
Cumberland  University,  Tennessee;  Austin  College, 
Texas;  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  Washington 
College,  Indiana;  Transylvania  University,  Ken- 
tucky. For  the  others,  facts  sufficient  to  justify 
publication  are  not  in  the  author’s  possession. 
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have  but  to  recall  names  like  those  of 
Ephraim  Brevard,  Gunning  Bedford, 
James  Madison,  of  the  Lees,  Bayards, 
Dabneys,  Davies,  Pendletons,  Breckin- 
ridges,  Caldwells,  Crawfords,  Baches, 
Hagers,  and  Johns,  and  many  others 
which  shine  in  the  pages  of  Princeton 
history.  It  was  her  arduous  labor,  more- 
over, which  destroyed  the  virus  of  French 
influence  in  Southern  education,  inocu- 
lated as  it  was  into  Virginia  and  the  Car- 
olinas  by  Quesnay’s  scheme  of  a French 
Academy  and  Jefferson’s  sympathy.  It 
was  likewise  through  the  teaching  of  her 
sons  that  religious  tolerance  was  secured 
in  Southern  colonies  dominated  by  the 
English  Church. 

Princeton,  moreover,  stands  second  to 
none  of  our  American  colleges  in  the 
part  her  graduates  have  played  in  the 
general  history  of  the  United  States. 
Her  roll  of  fame  is  long  in  proportion  to 
her  numbers.  It  would  be  a waste  of 
space  to  enumerate  names,  but  she  has 
given  to  her  country  nine  of  the  tifteen 
. college  graduates  who  sat  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  one  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  four  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — one  a Chief  Justice — five 
Attorney-Generals,  and  fifteen  other  cab- 
inet officers,  twenty-eight  Governors  of 
States, a hundred  and  seventy-one  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  a hundred  and  thirty- 
six  judges,  forty-three  college  presidents, 
and  a hundred  and  seventy-five  profess- 
ors, eighty  of  whom  have  been  appointed 
since  Dr.  McCosh  became  President.  It 
is  a safe  assertion,  therefore,  that  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  no  single 
educational  influence  has  been  as  power- 
ful as  that  of  Princeton. 

Her  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  stands  visibly  embodied  in  Nas- 
sau Hall,  the. most  historic  college  or  uni- 
versity building  in  America.  When  first 
completed  it  was  visited  by  travellers  as 
the  largest  building  then  in  the  colonies. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  now  venerable 
and  still  stately  pile  were  quartered  the 
troops  of  contending  British  and  Amer- 
icans in  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
Continental  Congress  used  it  for  their 
sittings  when  driven  from  Philadelphia, 
and  adjourned  in  1783  to  attend  the  col- 
lege Commencement  in  a body.  Its  walls 
still  bear  the  imprints  of  the  cannon-balls 
used  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  and  a por- 
trait of  Washington,  painted  by  Peale, 
and  paid  for  with  the  money  given  as  an 


individual  gift  by  the  former  for  the  use 
of  the  building  by  his  troops,  hangs  in 
the  same  frame  once  filled  by  the  effigy 
of  George  II. 

Nine  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence frequented  its  halls — two 
were  graduates,  and  three  were  officers  of 
the  corporation  which  controlled  it— and 
its  windows  blazed  with  light  in  a grand 
illumination  when  the  news  of  the  sign- 
ing reached  the  town.  Aaron  Burr  stud- 
ied in  its  class-rooms,  and  his  body  was 
borne  from  its  walls  to  the  neighboring 
graveyard. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore— her 
age,  her  history,  her  leadership  in  found- 
ing colleges  throughout  the  South  and 
middle  West,  and  in  furnishing  them 
with  professors,  the  distinctive  character 
of  her  education,  and  the  relation  she 
bears  to  one  of  the  three  great  race  ele- 
ments which  have  combined  in  our  abori- 
ginal and  primitive  American  ism — Prince- 
ton asserts  a position  among  the  foremost 
universities  of  America,  and  struggles  to 
fulfil  the  solemn  duties  of  a vanguard  in 
the  development  of  a certain  type  of  life, 
manners,  and  thought. 

How  far  she  is  justified  in  the  hope 
that  her  future  will  shine  with  greater 
lustre  than  her  past  can  only  be  shown 
in  an  account  of  her  equipment  and  the 
plan  of  education  to  which  she  adheres. 
The  corporate  title  is  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  that  State  lies  the  town  of 
Princeton,  midway  on  the  old  King's 
Highway,  which  became  later  the  stage 
route  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia— the  two  great  cities  which  so  far 
outstrip  all  others  of  the  Middle  States  in 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  population.  The 
village  lies  on  the  first  swell  of  the  foot- 
hills which  develop  into  the  Appalachian 
range.  The  university  buildings  stand 
in  a commanding  line  along  the  crest  of 
this  ridge,  overlooking  to  the  southward 
the  farmsteads,  orchards,  and  fertile  fields 
which  fill  the  horizon  as  it  stretches  away 
in  green  billows  to  the  sea.  The  soil  of 
the  township  is  loam  underlaid  by  sand 
and  gravel,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  en- 
joy good  natural  drainage,  ample  water 
supply,  a fruitful  husbandry,  and  a mild 
and  genial  climate.  The  nearer  view 
caught  by  the  approaching  traveller,  and 
the  more  distant  one  from  the  windows 
of  the  express  trains  which  hurry  by 
three  miles  to  the  south,  alike  display  a 
scene  of  rural  beauty  and  rich  landscape 
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which  recalls  Gray’s  familiar  lines  on  a 
distant  view  of  Eton. 

The  effect  of  this  central  position  upon 
the  organic  life  of  the  college  and  its  cor- 
related and  affiliated  schools  has  been 
marked  throughout  history.  She  has 
never  been  slack  in  her  duty  to  her  own 
State,  whose  leaders  in  politics  and  the 
Church  have  largely  been  trained  by  her; 
but  she  has  been  from  the  beginning  un- 
provincial  to  a very  high  degree,  as  the 
introductory  remarks  to  this  sketch  abun- 
dantly prove.  While  endowed  and  wise- 
ly ruled  by  a corporation  the  majority  of 
which  consisted  of  men  of  one  State  and 
one  denomination,  yet  the  minority  has 
been  most  influential  throughout,  and  her 
advantages  of  site  and  studies  have  drawn 
to  her  lecture-rooms  since  the  beginning 
men  from  each  metropolis,  from  all  the 
States,  and  from  every  religious  sect.  The 
ease  of  access  to  Princeton — and  once  in 
a lifetime  every  American,  several  times 
in  each  year  many  Americans  pass  be- 
tween the  commercial  and  political  capi- 
tals of  the  land— will  always  insure  her 
against  narrowness  either  in  creed  or 
clientage.  On  the  other  hand,  her  quiet 
home  amid  groves  and  lawns  and  gar- 
dens will  always  assure  the  “ atmosphere 
of  quiet  studies,”  so  difficult  to  create  else- 
where than  in  the  repose  of  a country 
neighborhood. 

It  is  well  known  that  Princeton  has  no 
School  of  Medicine,  though  she  has  a thor- 
oughly equipped  School  of  Biology.  She 
has  had  and  will  almost  certainly  have 
again  a School  of  Law.  The  School  of 
Theology  is  closely  allied,  but  has  not  the 
same  corporate  relation  to  the  university 
as  the  divinity  schools  of  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, which,  either  wholly  or  partly,  are 
free  from  denominational  control.  It  is, 
however,  the  largest  in  the  land,  and  in- 
dependent and  autonomous  as  it  is,  has  an 
identical  moral  force  as  regards  the  com- 
pleteness of  university  life  in  the  academ- 
ic character  of  Princeton.  For  our  pur- 
poses, therefore,  and  under  these  reserva- 
tions, we  shall  use  the  caption  at  the  head 
of  this  article  inclusively.  All  told,  but 
excluding  the  residences  of  professors, 
there  are  thirty -three  completed  build- 
ings in  the  town  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  One  more,  a large  dormitory, 
is  under  way,  and  by  the  time  these  pages 
are  published  still  another  of  extraordi- 
nary importance  will  be  finished,  name- 
ly, a complete  chemical  laboratory,  among 
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the  largest  in  dimensions  and  of  the  most 
perfect  equipment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  great  number  of  edifices, 
most  of  them  large  and  commodious, 
many  of  them  very  costly  and  archi- 
tecturally admirable,  while  presenting  a 
splendid  front  to  the  street,  is  otherwise 
the  result  of  hazard  and  caprice.  At  least 
that  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  com- 
mixture of  a series  of  plans  formed  under 
successive  boards  of  trustees,  with  vary- 
ing notions  of  the  ultimate  size  of  the  col- 
lege. Nature  alone  has  forced  the  sem- 
blance of  a plan  by  the  conformation  and 
contour  of  the  grassy  expanses  which 
they  fill.  Another  element  of  unity  is 
the  material  of  which  most  are  construct- 
ed, a durable  brownish  sandstone,  soft  in 
color  and  variegated  in  tints,  which,  comes 
from  quarries  either  close  at  hand  or  at 
no  great  distance,  near  either  Newark  or 
Trenton.  But  the  general  effect  is  the 
pleasing  one  of  order  in  disorder,  and 
the  splendid  trees  and  rich  lawns  form 
a kind  of  solvent,  in  which  the  virtues 
of  each  ingredient  appear  perhaps  at  their 
best. 

First  to  be  mentioned  of  that  which 
these  buildings  contain  are  the  libraries, 
which  number  in  the  aggregate  a hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  thousand  volumes, 
excluding  pamphlets,  and  which  by  the 
liberality  of  their  management  and  gen- 
erous gifts  to  their  funds  constitute  in  a 
high  sense  the  focus  of  academic  life  in 
Princeton.  As  far  as  statistics  have  been 
available,  it  is  believed  that  the  number 
of  volumes  distributed  to  readers  is  a 
trifle  larger  in  proportion  than  anywhere 
else.  There  are  also  five  museums  ; 
namely,  of  the  History  of  Art,  of  Geol- 
ogy and  Palaeontology,  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Natural  History,  of  Miner- 
alogy, and  of  Biblical  Antiquities.  The 
first  three  of  these  have  large  buildings, 
provided  with  galleries,  lecture  - rooms, 
and  workshops.  There  are  two  astro- 
nomical observatories,  one  of  which  con- 
tains the  great  equatorial  of  twenty-three 
inches  aperture,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  such  a splendid  instrument  on  a pro- 
portional scale;  the  other  is  the  observa- 
tory of  instruction,  fully  equipped  with  a 
nine  and  a half  inch  equatorial,  with 
reflecting  telescopes,  transits,  prime  ver- 
tical, chronograph,  and  a computation- 
room,  all  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of 
students.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
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usual  laboratories,  physical,  chemical, 
mineralogical,  and  biological,  all  on  a 
scale  which  has  been  ample  until  within 
five  years,  but  which  to  meet  new  de- 
mands are  soon  to  be  nearly  doubled  as 
to  accommodation,  and  fitted  with  the 
most  perfect  apparatus.  There  are  in  ad- 
dition recitation -rooms  of  various  sizes 
and  amphitheatres— sufficient  in  all  for 
the  instruction  of  a thousand  students — 
a speech  hall,  and  the  nearly  completed 
new  buildings  of  the  large  and  flour- 
ishing literary  societies.  We  have  been 
recalling,  of  course,  only  structures  de- 
voted entirely  to  strictly  educational  aims. 
There  are  in  connection  with  them  the 
splendid  Marquand  Chapel,  the  building 
of  a religious  association,  the  gymnasium, 
and  eleven  dormitory  halls,  with  sleep- 
ing accommodations  and  chambers  for 
about  six  hundred  students  when  not 
packed  beyond  the  bounds  of  comfort 
But  these  also,  like  those  of  the  other 
class,  are  entirely  inadequate  to  even  the 
present  wants  of  the  university.  To  pre- 
serve that  precious  collegiate  life  which 
once  characterized  all  institutions  of  the 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  still  survives  in  perfect  develop- 
ment in  Princeton,  there  must  be  new 
and  larger  dormitories,  or,  better  still,  hos- 
tels or  inns  of  colleges,  whatever  they 
should  be  called,  which  would  attract  to 
their  walls  men  of  similar  tastes  and 
standing,  and  under  the  careful  supervi- 
sion of  the  university  give  their  inmates 
food  as  well  as  lodging. 

It  will  no  doubt  astonish  many  to  know 
that  the  cause  of  Princeton's  reticence  as 
to  her  money  affairs  has  not  been  due  to 
opulence.  It  is  true  that  the  munificence 
of  her  patrons  and  benefactors  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  has  been  a superb  il- 
lustration of  private  benevolence.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  the  establish- 
ment thus  created  has  rendered  her  en- 
dowments and  foundations  at  the  present 
low  rate  of  interest  ridiculously  inade- 
quate. It  is  a well-known  paradox  that 
no  university  can  be  prosperous  which  is 
not  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  helmsmen  of  Princeton's  course 
have  been  and  are  practical  men  of  wide 
financial  experience  and  devoted  loyalty. 
They  have  shunned  many  a hidden  rock 
and  sunken  reef  by  the  private  liberality 
of  themselves  and  others,  but  it  is  becom- 
ing evident  that  the  public  must  soon  be 
taken  into  their  confidence.  Every  stu- 


dent in  our  great  universities  who  pays 
every  fee  demanded  is  yet  a founder’s 
beneficiary,  because  the  actual  cost  of  his 
tuition  is  nearly  double  what  is  ever  ex- 
acted, and  the  trifling  charge  for  the  use 
of  libraries,  laboratories,  recitation-rooms, 
and  apparatus  is  merely  to  guard  against 
wanton  destruction.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  every  additional  student  is  a 
charge  to  the  foundation,  and  that  edu- 
cational prosperity  may  mean  pecuniary 
impoverishment.  Splendid  buildings, 
well-equipped  libraries,  and  learned  pro- 
fessors draw  numbers  of  students  and 
stimulate  zeal.  They  are  the  perma- 
nence of  the  structure,  but  they  do  not 
increase  the  supply  of  vital  energy  which 
must  be  gathered  and  expended  day  by 
day  on  every  incoming  and  departing 
generation  of  eager  youth.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  apparent  energy  or 
potential  and  the  kinetic  or  actual  work 
done  is  preposterous.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  steady  subscriptions  of  the  few 
unknown  givers  who  make  up  deficien- 
cies, and  the  self-denying  devotion  of 
many  underpaid  workers,  the  activity  of 
Princeton  would  often  be  curtailed  where 
it  is  now  most  beneficent.  She  has  to 
face  the  constant  diminution  of  income 
from  vested  funds,  due  to  the  reduced 
rates  of  interest.  The  greater  number  of 
students  calls  for  more  instructors  and 
for  means  to  supply  the  teaching  force, 
to  which,  as  has  been  said,  any  possible 
increase  of  income  through  tuition  fees 
would  be  utterly  inadequate.  Without 
contemplating  new  co-ordinate  schools  of 
professional  education,  the  existing  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  must  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  several  departments  and  the 
subdivision  of  some  of  the  existing  chairs. 
The  library  fund,  moreover,  is  altogether 
inadequate. 

The  most  immediate  and  crying  want 
of  Princeton  is  that  of  new  lecture  and 
recitation  halls,  and  these,  if  built,  would, 
without  special  endowment,  be  a charge 
on  the  college  funds,  not  to  speak  of  the 
fact  that  such  buildings  yield  no  reve- 
nue. In  this  connection  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  for  the  men  of  rare  gifts 
but  slender  means  who  are  so  often  the 
glory  of  seats  of  learning,  her  present  en- 
dowments are  far  too  slender.  Fellow- 
ships have  proven  themselves  to  be  price- 
less in  the  furthering  of  research  and  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  demand  at 
Princeton  by  worthy  candidates  is  sadly 
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disproportionate  to  the  supply.  Finally, 
many  of  the  wisest  friends  of  the  univer- 
sity contemplate  the  establishment  in  the 
near  future  of  a School  of  Law,  for  which 
of  course  large  funds  will  be  needed. 
Even  aside  from  this  last  project  it  seems 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a million  dollars 
could  worthily  be  employed  at  once.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  more  frank  to  say  that 
without  it  the  institution  will  almost  im- 
mediately be  dwarfed  in  its  legitimate 
and  wholesome  development. 

There  are  forty-two  professors,  nine  in- 
structors, and  eleven  assistants  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  in  all  the  Prince- 
ton institutions,  and  a total  of  about 
a thousand  students  in  all  departments. 
There  are  also  twelve  fellowships,  some 
open  only  to  graduates  of  Princeton, 
others,  as  part  of  the  broader  univers- 
ity work,  open  to  all  candidates.  These 
yield  from  four  to  six  hundred  dol- 
lars a year,  and  enable  their  holders  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  research. 
About  thirty -five  hundred  dollars  in 
money  or  gold  medals  is  annually  distrib- 
uted in  various  prizes  to  stimulate  gener- 
ous endeavor  in  learning.  The  num- 
ber of  scholarships  yielding  free  tuition 
to  their  undergraduate  holders  is  eigh- 
ty. A circle  with  a radius  of  six  or 
seven  miles  drawn  around  the  village 
would  include  three  hundred  and  fifty 
more  boys  and  young  men  preparing  for 
college,  including,  as  it  would,  the  Law- 
rence ville  School,  the  Pennington  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Princeton  School — the  three 
employing  in  the  aggregate  a corps  of 
about  twenty  masters.  The  onset  of 
such  a battalion  of  academic  forces,  men 
and  officers,  is  comparable  to  that  of  any 
great  educational  centre,  and  in  some  re- 
spects is  beyond  that  of  most.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  teachers  and  the  stu- 
dents have  a singleness  of  purpose  hard 
to  preserve  amid  the  temptations  and  dis- 
tractions of  large  cities  ; in  the  second 
place,  Princeton  stands  third,  if  not  sec- 
ond, in  the  number  of  her  students  pursu- 
ing the  strictly  academic  course— which 
varies  but  little  from  that  which  was 
once  called  the  college  course,  or  the  pre- 
paratory course  for  professional  training, 
but  wlijch  is  now  beginning  to  be  called 
.the  education  of  a gentleman — and  first 
in  its  theological  students,  who  pursue 
the  science  next  akin  to  philosophy  and 
all  humanistic  learning;  and  thirdly,  no 
less  than  thirty-nine  States  furnish  each 


its  quota  of  students,  and  there  are  rep- 
resentatives from  five  foreign  lands.  The 
number  of  living  graduates  is  not  far. 
from  four  thousand. 

The  writing  of  autobiography  is  always 
ticklish  work,  and  particularly  when  it  is 
supposed  to  illustrate  heredity.  In  other 
words,  to  write  your  life  before  you  were 
born,  while  you  are  living,  and  after  you 
are  dead  must  be  the  task  of  either  a phi- 
losopher or  a humorist.  Hence,  in  one 
who  is  neither,  caution  in  attempting  to 
depict  the  Princeton  type  of  education, 
either  in  the  past  or  the  future,  is  very 
necessary.  As  to  the  past,  however,  some 
things  are  clear.  Until  the  first  years  of 
Dr.  McCosh’s  brilliant  administration  the 
course  was  almost  entirely  a required  one. 
It  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
other  first-rate  institutions,  compounded 
in  well-tried  proportions  of  the  standard 
specifics,  to  wit,  the  classics,  mathemat- 
ics, belles-lettres,  science,  and  philosophy. 
The  last  two  were  given  as  much  prom- 
inence as  was  compatible  with  old-fash- 
ioned notions,  and  the  names  of  Dod, 
Henry,  and  Guyot  will  illustrate  both 
their  close  alliance  and  the  sterling  char- 
acter of  the  doctrine.  That  there  was 
real  vigor  and  initiative  in  both  school 
and  laboratory  is  proven  by  names  like 
Philip  Freneau,  Boker,  Leland,  and  Wil- 
liam C.  Prime  in  literature  and  art  crit- 
icism, or  by  those  of  the  Alexanders, 
Hodges,  and  Millers  in  theology  and  the 
pulpit,  or  in  public  life  by  the  long  array 
of  names  already  given.  The  annals  of 
the  medical  profession  and  the  bar  would 
afford  similar  testimony.  But,  on  the 
whole,  Princetonians  pride  themselves  on 
their  contributions  to  public  life  in  men 
in  action  and  in  literature  more  than  all 
else.  There  has  always  been  something 
in  political  Calvinism  favorable  to  state 
founding  on  lines  of  liberty  and  authority 
duly  blended,  and  to  administrative  and 
public  life  according  to  the  American  type. 

Only  the  initiated  understand  how 
thoroughly  unsettled  are  educational  the- 
ories at  the  present  day  the  world  over. 
On  the  revival  of  learning  and  science 
after  the  war,  our  most  ambitious  and  ad- 
venturous youth  flocked  to  Germany,  be- 
cause she  alone  was  supposed  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  university  educa- 
tion. Several  things  happened  in  the 
ensuing  years  as  a consequence:  a sud- 
den drift  from  the  pursuit  of  letters  to 
the  study  of  linguistics,  a tremendous  up- 
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heaval  of  scientific  studies,  which  was 
wholesome,  but  unduly  emphasized  their 
proportionate  value  in  education,  a con- 
sequent disorganization  of  the  old  college 
plan  by  the  aggregation  of  new  profess- 
ors and  departments,  and  an  un-Ameri- 
can boldness  in  relying  on  theory  for  a 
solution  of  the  new  questions,  with  a cor- 
responding disregard  for  our  own  very 
respectable  historical  growth  in  the  edu- 
cational line.  I refrain  from  recalling 
the  Continental  views  as  to  text  criticism 
and  text-making  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  classics,  as  to  state  socialism  in  polit- 
ical science,  the  tremendous  emphasis  of 
Teutonism  in  history,  and  other  exotic 
cuttings  in  philosophy  and  science  which 
were  at  once  engrafted  on  our  own  stock, 
wherever  their  ardent  discoverers  got  a 
seat  in  professorial  chairs. 

The  general  result  was  tohuwabohu. 
As  the  light  breaks  in  upon  the  chaos,  we 
find  that  common-sense  is  reasserting  it- 
self, the  real  value,  immense  as  it  is,  of 
German  educational  impulse  is  on  the 
whole  understood  in  a judicious  applica- 
tion of  reforming  principle,  but  of  nei- 
ther foreign  experience  nor  foreign  envi- 
ronment to  our  own  universities,  rooted 
as  they  are  in  the  soil  of  our  separate  and 
independent  national  life.  In  fact,  our 
young  and  daring  adventurers  are  grow- 
ing older,  and  the  nation  draws  them 
back  to  their  bearings.  A few  brilliant 
and  useful  experiments  are  being  tried  in 
lately  founded  institutions,  and  one  or 
more  of  them  seem  destined  to  survive. 
In  the  case  of  the  oldest  three  American 
universities  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  they  have  been  receptive  and  cau- 
tious, although  in  different  proportions. 
The  outcome,  startling  enough  at  first,  is 
yet  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
With  open  arms  for  the  new,  they  have 
yet  taken  a firm  stand  on  their  previous 
experience,  and  kept  enough  of  the  old  to 
preserve  unbroken  their  historic  continu- 
ity. To  illustrate  Princeton’s  position,  it 
must  be  explained  that  of  the  three,  Har- 
vard departed  furthest  from  the  old  norm 
common  to  all,  and  Yale  has  kept  the 
closest. 

By  an  intricate  system  of  maximum 
and  minimum  requirements,  by  a minute 
subdivision  of  her  old  standard  of  admis- 
sion into  subjects,  and  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain subjects  in  science  and  modern  lan- 
guages, which  might  be  substituted  for 
or  added  to  the  old,  Harvard  broadened 


the  basis  of  admission  and  elevated  her 
demands  somewhat.  Yale  modified  her 
requirements  by  the  addition  of  modern 
languages,  and  by  demanding  improve- 
ments in  the  character  of  preparation  in 
English  and  the  classics.  Princeton  made 
almost  no  change  except  to  increase  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  what  was 
to  be  offered  in  the  old  subjects.  The  re- 
sult is  that  candidates  for  all  three  uni- 
versities are  trained  side  by  side  in  the 
same  schools  and  according  to  the  same 
standards  until  within  three  months  of 
the  entrance  examination,  when  they  are 
separated  to  be  specially  trained  for  the 
respective  variations  in  preparation  for 
each. 

The  Harvard  student  is  after  entrance 
substantially  free  from  all  restraint  in 
choice  of  his  studies.  Or  rather  he  was, 
for  experience  has  shown  that  he  is  not 
quite  fit  for  such  absolute  emancipation, 
and  now  an  adviser  in  the  faculty  is  pro- 
vided for  every  candidate  for  a degree. 
In  Yale  no  liberty  is  allowed  throughout 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  The 
high-class  students  are  taught  according 
to  their  capacities  in  separate  divisions, 
but  every  Yalensian  pursues  for  two  years 
the  same  general  course  as  every  other. 
Even  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  cer- 
tain courses  are  prescribed,  which  occupy 
in  the  former  six  out  of  fifteen  hours,  and 
in  the  latter  three  out  of  fifteen.  For  the  re- 
maining nine  and  twelve  hours  respective- 
ly, the  coming  teacher,  theologian,  lawyer, 
or  physician  has  his  free  choice  from  a 
full  dish,  lavishly  provided,  of  such  courses 
as  may  lead  up  to  his  chosen  profession 
or  supply  his  personal  yearnings.  Prince- 
ton has  had  for  about  the  same  time,  per- 
haps for  a little  longer,  apian  similar  but 
different,  and,  since  the  advent  of  Dr. 
Patton  to  the  presidency,  substantially 
modified.  All  the  studies  of  the  Fresh- 
man year,  including  one  course  in  science 
(which  Yale  has  not),  are  required,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  advanced  instruc- 
tion. In  the  Sophomore  year  the  stand- 
ard branches — classics,  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, and  history,  with  a proportion  of  time 
devoted  to  science,  logic,  and  modern  lan- 
guages—are  again  required,  but  in  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages the  student  elects  either  two  or 
four  hours  each  as  he  may  choose,  thus 
enabling  him  to  devote  himself  with  great- 
er zeal  to  one  or  other,  as  he  hopes  in  the 
riper  years  to  become  a candidate  for  lion- 
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ors  in  literature,  science,  or  philosophy, 
or  as  his  tastes  dispose  him. 

The  prescribed  studies  of  Yale  are  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  English,  and  the  mod- 
ern languages,  excluding  all  science  in  the 
two  lower  years,  and  physics,  astronomy, 
logic,  psychology,  and  ethics  in  the  two 
upper  years.  To  these  Princeton  adds 
in  the  lower  years  logic,  history,  and  sci- 
ence, namely,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
and  anatomy,  and  in  the  upper  years  po- 
litical economy.  The  time  devoted  to  re- 
quired studies  in  the  upper  years  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  both,  with  a slight 
preponderance  on  Princeton’s  side. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  what 
seems  at  first  sight  a striking  similarity 
to  that  of  Yale,  the  tendency  of  Prince- 
ton’s system  is  fundamentally  different 
from  hers  and  from  that  of  Harvard.  In 
the  first  place  she  has  so  far  yielded  to 
modern  agitation  as  to  require  of  all  her 
graduates  a knowledge  of  at  least  the  el- 
ements of  six  natural  sciences.  Two  of 
these,  physics  and  astronomy,  and  pos- 
sibly chemistry,  have  sufficient  time  al- 
lotted for  great  thoroughness;  The  others 
are  given  in  outlines  merely.  Some  will 
say  such  courses  have  no  place  in  univer- 
sity training,  and  should  either  be  given 
in  preparatory  schools  or  left  to  the  option 
of  each  student.  But  they  are  neverthe- 
less strenuously  supported  by  others  as 
giving  every  educated  man  a chance  to 
pursue  the  natural  sciences  under  more 
competent  guidance  than  can  be  had  in 
schools,  and  so  fit  him  to  fairly  weigh  their 
claims  when  he  comes  to  years  of  choice, 
and  not  disdain  them  from  sheer  igno- 
rance or  inherited  prejudice.  By  this 
procedure,  moreover,  no  window  into  the 
scientific  “palace  of  delight”  is  darken- 
ed for  the  man  of  culture.  He  has  his 
glimpse,  even  if  he  does  not  enter  in. 

The  prescribed  studies  of  the  Princeton 
system,  therefore,  are  not  alone  those  of 
the  olden  time,  but  the  area  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  much  science.  General 
training  is  broadened,  if  not  intensified. 
These  central  studies  are  logically  and 
consecutively  introduced,  and  elasticity  in 
providing  for  individual  wants  secured  as 
early  as  Sophomore  year  by  leaving  each 
student  free  to  take  more  or  less  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  as  his  inclina- 
tion prompts,  but  requiring  a substantial 
amount  of  these  from  all.  In  this  way  it 
is  believed  that  the  value  of  the  much- 
coveted  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  in 
Voi*.  LXXXI.-No.  486. — 82 
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no  way  diminished,  nor  its  meaning  mate- 
rially altered,  though  everything  essential 
has  been  conceded  to  the  scientific  reform- 
ers. In  the  upper  years  the  rights  of  that 
age  of  choice  which  falls  somewhere  be- 
tween nineteen  and  twenty-four  are  fully 
respected  by  providing  various  and  nu- 
merous elective  courses  in  classics,  Eng- 
lish and  modern  languages,  in  mathe- 
matics, the  correlated  and  the  natural  or 
biological  sciences,  and  in  philosophy  pure 
and  applied  in  all  its  branches,  in  history 
and  its  cognate  subjects. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  impor- 
tant peculiarity  of  the  Princeton  system, 
in  that  it  is  compelled  by  the  structural 
arrangement  of  the  studies  of  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  to  emphasize  the 
grouping  of  electives.  This  is  because  the 
required  studies  embrace  an  introduction 
to  every  great  department  of  elective 
work.  The  invaluable  class  of  “general 
excellence”  students  have  the  same  open 
and  inviting  door  as  of  old.  The  subtle  in- 
fluences of  the  time  card — that  is,  of  hours 
allotted  to  certain  branches — are  all  used 
to  draw  them  to  standard  subjects.  But 
the  born  or  developed  specialist  has  from 
the  opening  of  Junior  year  a fair  chance 
to  rival  the  other  in  the  race  for  honors. 
The  elective  courses  fall  naturally  under 
certain  rubrics  in  their  annouaeeigent, 
and  the  hours  are  carefully  so  arranged 
that  he  may  fill  all  his  open  time  by 
courses  in  his  chosen  line  of  work,  and 
special  honors  are  provided  for  him.  The 
elective  system  thus  affords  the  maturer 
mind  of  the  man  whose  profession  is  chos- 
en the  opportunities  either  for  intense 
application  to  a scholar’s  specialty,  or  for 
such  a propaedeutic  as  shortens  by  one 
year  at  least,  perhaps  by  two,  the  special 
training  for  life-work  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. And  so,  finally,  the  examina- 
tions fall  unconsciously  into  a kind  of 
tripos  system,  in  which  every  regular  stu- 
dent puts  about  two-thirds  of  his  elective 
time  into  the  divisions  of  some  one  line  of 
work  for  thoroughness,  and  another  third 
into  a different  course  for  general  cul- 
ture. 

The  trend,  therefore,  of  academic  train- 
ing in  Princeton  is  toward  the  cultivation 
of  aptitudes, and  the  creation  of  that  small 
but  precious  aristocracy  of  scholars,  men 
who  from  childhood  ride  their  hobby  be- 
cause they  early  recognize  their  gifts,  and 
so  attain  heights  which  serve  as  land- 
marks for  the  great  mass  of  broadly  edu- 
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cated  men.  At  the  same  time  she  hopes 
she  has  saved  for  the  nation,  within  the 
lines  of  her  influence,  that  general  train- 
ing which  made  educated  Americans  of 
earlier  generations  so  habile  and  adroit, 
and  still  makes  the  professional  men  who 
have  had  it  the  superiors  of  those  who 
have  not,  whether  their  work  is  in  science, 
philosophy,  or  the  arts.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  liberal  training  is,  according  to  her 
system,  segmented  into  schools  of  philos- 
ophy, of  history  and  political  science,  of 
jurisprudence,  of  classical  literature,  of 
art  and  archaeology,  of  English  literature, 
and  of  the  modern  languages  for  the  hu- 
manities; on  the  scientific  side,  of  mathe- 
matics, of  natural  and  physical  science, 
and  of  biology.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  add  a 
school  of  Semitic  languages,  or  rather  to 
develop  the  one  already  tentatively  insti- 
tuted. Most  of  these  have  both  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  divisions,  securing 
thorough  scientific  treatment  according  to 
various  stages  of  advancement,  and  hold- 
ing out  inducements  to  students  of  the 
highest  attainments. 

If  it  were  possible  to  enter  more  into 
detail,  mention  should  be  made  among 
many  other  important  matters  of  the 
great  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  pure 
philosophy  in  the  last  twenty  years  by 
the  great  energy  of  Dr.  McCosh.  That 
impulse  bids  fair  to  be  lasting,  for  his 
successor  has  the  interests  of  that  depart- 
ment at  heart,  and  at  this  moment  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  it  is  very 
large.  Great  care,  moreover,  has  been 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  English 
studies.  They  are  ranked  equal  to  any 
others,  and  the  learning  and  zeal  given 
to  their  furtherance  awaken  a feeling  of 
just  pride  in  all  Princetonians. 

The  School  of  Science  in  Princeton 
was  founded  with  a most  interesting  end 
in  view,  to  relieve  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  undue  pressure  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  science,  and  to  provide  a corre- 
sponding liberal  training  for  youth  who 
wished  to  substitute  modern  languages 
for  the  classics,  science  for  philosophy,  to 
get  a somewhat  wider  knowledge  of  ap- 
plied mathematics,  and  to  secure  manual 
training  in  the  use  of  apparatus  in  labora- 
tories and  drawing-rooms.  The  degrees 
to  be  given  were  Bachelor,  Master,  and 
Doctor  of  Science,  and  every  undergradu- 
ate was  required  to  take  certain  academic 
branches  as  a liberalizing  element  in  his 
education,  but  as  a supplement  a course 


in  civil  engineering  was  incorporated  in 
the  same  plan.  Beautiful  quarters,  with 
a luxurious  equipment,  were  provided, 
and  the  academic  departments  of  physics 
and  chemistry  were  put  under  the  same 
roof.  It  was  supposed  that  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Science  would  have  the 
same  broad  and  untechnical  training  as 
other  college  graduates,  and  would  then 
proceed  to  their  specialties,  whatever  those 
might  be. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  seventeen  years,  and  it  seems  as  if 
an  intelligent  opinion  might  now  be  form- 
ed as  to  the  success  of  the  original  design. 
There  was  certainly  no  relief  to  the  press- 
ure for  admission  of  science  into  the  aca- 
demic department,  as  no  college  in  the 
land  makes  such  demands  on  its  required 
course  in  that  respect.  Last  year  sixty 
per  cent,  of  its  students  were  in  the  School 
of  Civil  Engineering,  and  certainly  one- 
half  the  remainder  in  training  for  other 
technical  professions;  and  this  year  there 
are  in  addition  many  entering  the  new 
School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  The 
writer  recalls  a very  small  number  who 
have  either  pursued  graduate  work  for  a 
professional  degree,  or  advanced  to  learn- 
ed professions  by  study  elsewhere.  That 
is  to  say,  the  school  has  found  its  success 
and  justification  elsewhere  than  was  an- 
ticipated; for  the  great  majority  of  its 
graduates  are  men  with  practical  techni- 
cal training,  fitting  them  to  enter  at  once 
on  the  duties  of  professional  life. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  by  many, 
however,  that  powerful  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  from  the  beginning 
may  prove  equal  to  realizing  the  aim  of 
general  culture,  and  produce  a large  num- 
ber of  unprofessional  graduates.  Such 
forces  are  those  exerted  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  both  scientific  and  academic  stu- 
dents in  the  same  classes  by  instructors 
in  psychology,  politics,  and  literature. 
All  scientific  students,  moreover,  are  care- 
fully trained  in  the  writing  of  essays  in 
their  regular  course,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  in  the  student  associations. 

Along  this  line  of  technical  education 
it  is  a splendid  success,  its  numbers  in- 
crease year  by  year,  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission is  steadily  rising,  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  schools  it  is  widening  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  and  usefulness. 
There  are  some  who  see  in  such  rapid  de- 
velopment of  professional  schools  parallel 
with  the  college  course  a menace  to  the  in- 
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fluence  and  prestige  of  liberal  education. 
Such  anxiety  is  not  well  founded.  When 
universities  first  sprang  into  existence,  it 
was  by  establishing  different  faculties  in 
different  places.  That  plan  survived  un- 
til a recent  date  in  France,  and  has,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  been  extensively 
followed  here.  Central  and  southern 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered  all 
the  faculties  as  far  as  possible  to  com- 
mon centres,  into  close  propinquity  and 
relation  to  each  other.  The  result  is  ob- 
vious in  the  history  of  education.  The 
collective  intellectual  labor  of  men  who 
all  live  by  their  brains  creates  community 
of  interest  and  strength  of  movement. 
Mutual  appreciation  takes  the  place  of 
mutual  distrust  among  students  and  pro- 
fessors of  various  subjects.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  humanities  offsets  the  narrow- 
ness of  science  and  the  practical  rigidity 
of  the  useful  arts.  Most  men  bred  in 
universities  have  learned  more  from  their 
association  with  fellow  - students  than 
from  their  teachers.  In  every  line  of 
investigation  and  mental  drill  there  are 
educational  value  and  liberal  training, 
much  more  in  some  than  in  others,  but 
much  in  all.  Large  bodies  of  men  who 
do  such  work  interact  wholesomely  on 
each  other  when  brought  into  daily  con- 
tact by  vicinage.  If  the  humanities  are 
weakened  or  profaned  in  such  association, 
or  the  pursuit  of  science  and  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  is  endangered,  then  the 
boasted  self-effacement  of  their  votaries 
and  the  vaunting  strength  of  ideals  ought 
to  be  shown  up  as  unfit  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  But  such  is  not  the  fact. 
On  the  contrary,  they  nowhere  shine  with 
such  brightness,  nor  work  with  such  suc- 
cess in  leavening  the  whole  lump  of  edu- 
cated men. 

But  these  truisms  receive  special  em- 
phasis in  Princeton  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  students  of  whatever  stripe  are  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  the  great  literary 
societies,  or  “halls,”  as  the  college  par- 
lance shapes  its  phrase  from  their  respec- 
tive buildings.  These  associations  are 
now  absolutely  unique,  as  the  older  col- 
leges which  once  had  similar  literary  so- 
cieties have,  with  a few  exceptions,  now 
lost  them.  The  two  Princeton  halls  were 
founded  respectively  one  by  James  Mad- 
ison and  associates,  the  other  by  Robert 
Ogden,  William  Paterson,  Luther  Martin, 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  Tapping  Reeve.  Of 
these  six  men,  three  were  afterward  fra- 


mers of  the  Constitution,  one  was  Chief 
Justice  of  Connecticut,  one  was  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  one 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  one  was  President. 
There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  these  associations  thus  founded, 
nor  the  impress  they  put  upon  them. 
That  character  has  persisted  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  although  the  quaint  first  names 
of  Plain-dealing  and  Well-meaning  have 
been  changed  to  Whig  and  Cliosophic. 

They  have  handsome  and  solid  build- 
ings, as  near  alike  as  possible,  so  that 
their  keen  rivalry  may  be  purely  literary. 
Their  management  is  absolutely  without 
interference  by  the  faculty,  except  as 
graduate  members  in  that  body  have  the 
same  privileges  as  others.  The  nights  on 
which  they  meet  have  a place  in  the  stu- 
dent’s calendar  as  “hall  night.”  In  a 
high  degree  they  conduce  to  the  political 
and  literary  training  of  their  members, 
as  the  rivalry  for  their  honors  is  intense, 
and  the  large  membership — 249  in  one, 
and  305  in  the  other — insures  a dignified 
and  critical  audience,  and  gives  field 
enough  for  selection  to  guarantee  high 
abilities  and  a thorough  training  in  those 
who  rise  to  the  top.  Their  public  contests 
are  in  oratory,  debate,  and  composition. 
Since  1876,  of  the  42  first  honors,  19  have 
gone  to  one  and  23  to  the  other.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  they  are  modelled  as 
closely  as  may  be  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  a view  to  training  their 
members  for  public  life  and  making  them 
familiar  with  parliamentary  custom. 

These  few  words  will  indicate  the  high 
value  of  such  auxiliaries.  They  afford 
that  distinction  which  noble  youth  so  ear- 
nestly covets  not  only  in  the  palaestra,  but 
in  the  forum  and  the  porch.  The  large- 
ness of  their  interests  trains  men  to  lead- 
ership without  reference  to  the  pettiness 
or  grandeur  of  enterprises.  They  more 
than  double  the  regular  training  of  the 
university  in  politics,  history,  and  litera- 
ture. They  form  a charming  social  cen- 
tre, democratic  and  American  in  the  num- 
bers which  have  access  to  the  hearth- 
stone. They  secure  the  somewhat  incon- 
siderate and  rude  but  invaluable  training 
of  youth  by  youth  under  restraints  which 
prevent  its  degradation  into  brutality. 
They  give  every  man  that  fair  chance 
among  his  equals  which  restrains  effron- 
tery and  cures  bashfulness  and  develops 
efficiency.  Their  enthusiasm  is  as  great 
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to-day  as  it  was  in  the  last  century,  and 
they  are  better  equipped  than  ever  for 
their  work. 

Since  the  great  movement  was  inau- 
gurated which  established  athletics  as  a 
permanent  element  in  school  and  univer- 
sity life,  Princeton  has  not  been  without 
glory  in  out  door  sport.  She  has  from 
the  outset  been  a doughty  opponent  to 
both  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  in  those 
games  which  she  plays  has  had  her  due 
mead  of  victory  in  intercollegiate  con- 
tests. Her  success  has  certainly  been 
great  in  proportion  to  her  numbers.  This 
is  not  a matter  of  slight  significance  nor 
of  college  advertisement,  and  at  the  risk 
of  running  counter  to  public  prejudice, 
I venture  a few  words  of  serious  com- 
ment on  a theme  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  subject  should  be  viewed 
from  several  aspects.  The  first  one  is  trite 
enough,  that  as  patriots  and  educators 
college  managers  are  bound  to  provide 
physical  education  as  well  as  moral  and 
mental.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands; 
the  question  is  how  to  reach  the  result. 
Some  would  have  military  drill,  disci- 
pline, and  uniforms,  with  an  instructor 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  as 
provided  gratis  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. Others  would  take  the  dimen- 
sions of  every  limb,  the  proportions  of 
the  body,  and  auscultate  for  every  defect 
in  lungs  and  heart,  and  then,  under  med- 
ical supervision,  provide  the  apparatus 
needed  to  expand  the  chest,  or  draw  down 
a shoulder,  or  decrease  the  waist,  and  send 
the  young  Apollo  with  his  perfect  propor- 
tions and  graceful  walk  on  his  journey 
through  the  world.  A third  method  is  to 
provide  a free  gymnasium,  also  with  a 
competent  instructor,  leaving  its  use  in 
preparation  for  sports  of  various  sorts  to 
the  option  of  those  who  engage  in  them, 
or  wish  to,  and  provide  a stimulus  for  the 
largest  possible  number  to  use  it  by  the 
development  of  the  glorious  and  exhilara- 
ting out  door  games — base-ball,  foot-ball, 
lacrosse,  and  rowing — in  the  management 
of  the  students  themselves. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions would  add  a new  study  to  the  stu- 
dent's already  overburdened  course,  and 
emphasize  unduly  the  military  concep- 
tion of  life  in  our  civil  institutions.  The 
second  must  go  down  under  the  simple 
consideration  that  it  makes  work  out  of 
play,  and  like  the  former  destroys  all 
spontaneity  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 


the  student.  If  military  drill  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  are  really  a portion  of  a 
liberal  education,  make  them  so  openly, 
incorporate  them  in  your  scheme,  but 
still  leave  time  for  recreation.  The  third 
one,  therefore,  is  the  correct  conception. 
We  firmly  believe  in  the  value  of  physi- 
cal training,  but  athletics  is  quite  another 
thing,  for  it  includes  the  moral  element 
in  the  conduct  of  sport,  which  is  second  to 
no  other.  A great  Frenchman,  distressed 
by  the  dull  and  heavy  temper  of  the  Ly- 
ceen  and  the  gloom  of  his  life,  has  recent- 
ly advocated  the  introduction  of  American 
and  English  plays  into  his  native  land. 
He  wishes  to  bring  with  them  the  joyous- 
ness, the  robust  vigor,  and  the  initiative 
of  English  and  American  boy  life.  We 
may  not  give  our  young  men  liberty  in 
their  studies — we  know  how  that  leads  to 
sciolism;  nor  yet  in  their  morals — bitter 
experience  precludes  that;  where,  then, 
shall  they  have  freedom  ? In  their 
sports.  I do  not  quote,  but  give  as  cor- 
rectly as  possible  from  memory  what  I 
read  a few  weeks  ago. 

This  has  been  in  substance  the  Prince- 
ton practice  and  system  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  time  of  college  years  is  too 
precious  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of 
mere  physical  training.  Yet  recreation 
is  essential.  When  young  men,  there- 
fore, play  from  the  love  of  it,  they  get 
both.  And  as  intercollegiate  sports  were 
managed  for  many  years,  they  get  far 
more,  namely,  the  experience  of  large 
enterprises ; the  character  of  generous  sub- 
mission to  defeat,  with  perseverance  to 
begin  all  over  and  try  again ; and  self- 
restraint,  with  courtesy  to  the  weaker,  in 
victory.  This  wras  so  when  out  - door 
sports  were  conducted  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  as  they  once  were,  and  will  be 
again  when  the  true  bearings  of  harmo- 
nious co-operation  and  pluck  upon  win- 
ning shall  be  rediscovered.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  intense  rivalry  of  such  con- 
tests victory  will  go  only  where  fine  tra- 
ditions are  guarded,  and  spirit  perpetuated 
by  the  active  interest  of  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  powers.  There  can  be 
nothing  vicarious  in  athletics;  neither 
the  power  of  money,  nor  the  influence  of 
social  rank,  nor  the  supervision  of  com- 
mittees can  replace  the  unity  of  move- 
ment which  combines  a whole  society 
into  one  uplifting,  forceful  effort  at  the 
crisis. 

Any  in-door  recreation  or  exercise,  while 
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it  has  its  place,  is,  after  all,  a poor  shift 
for  out-door  sport.  It  is  a serious  truth 
that  other  nations  wonder  at  the  proud 
position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
that  they  attribute  the  fine  ripe  qualities 
of  ma.turer  life  to  the  beginnings  born  on 
playing  fields  and  matured  in  the  serious- 
ness of  conflict.  These  mimic  battle-fields 
demand  the  same  qualities  as  real  ones, 
and  no  great  game  is  won  without  the 
moral  support  of  the  non-combatants. 
Union,  organization,  enthusiasm,  pluck, 
high  principle — every  one  of  them  is  as 
much  the  price  of  athletic  as  of  martial 
victory.  It  is  humiliating,  when  we  have 
the  precious  possession  of  taste  and  pow- 
er in  such  a matter,  to  find  it  belittled  and 
discouraged  in  so  many  ways.  Instead 
of  being  grateful  for  the  Spartan  element 
in  the  training  of  its  youth,  America  is 
either  ignorant  of  its  value  or  opposed  to 
its  exercise  entirely. 

The  social  side  of  Princeton  life  differs 
by  the  whole  heavens  from  that  of  any 
other  university  on  our  side  of  the  water. 
It  is  a strange  combination  of  town  and 
country  which  produces  this  effect.  It 
is  nearer  to  the  great  cities  than  any 
college  which  is  not  in  and  of  them.  A 
run  of  an  hour  and  a half  in  an  express 
train  brings  it  to  them  and  them  to  it. 
Yet  that  is  sufficient  distance  to  secure 
entire  isolation  from  tfee  influence  of  the 
counting-house  and  the  “street,” or  from 
the  attractions  of  the  drama  or  the  whirl 
of  winter  gayety.  The  morning  paper 
from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  is  on  the 
breakfast  table,  but  Vanity  Fair  is  behind 
the  lenses  and  screens  of  the  diorama. 
Most  of  the  time,  therefore,  Princeton  is 
left  to  its  own  resources,  but  in  the  inter- 
vals it  has  the  stimulus  from  without 
which  gives  a strong  enough  fillip  to 
make  the  blood  course  freely.  The  town 
itself,  moreover,  has  but  one  interest. 
There  are  no  manufactures,  no  courts,  no 
fairs.  With  the  exception  of  a few  gen- 
tle families  of  independent  means,  who 
either  belong  to  the  old  gentry  of  the 
State  or  find  the  village  a pleasant  place 
of  retirement,  the  inhabitants  consist  of 
the  professors  or  other  attaches  of  the 
college  and  seminary  with  their  families, 
and  of  those  who  in  some  direct  or  indi- 
rect way  provide  for  their  necessities. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a social  organ- 
ism must  have  very  exceptional  traits. 
The  steady  habits,  plain  living,  and  ab- 
sorbing duties  of  professors  all  tend  to 


retirement  and  isolation.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  various  chairs,  moreover,  are 
brought  from  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  and  if  fitted  for  their  position 
they  have  that  sturdy  individuality  which 
does  not  easily  blend  into  homogeneity 
or  bow  to  traditional  habits.  The  asso- 
ciation of  families  like  these,  therefore, 
might  be  expected  to  show  something  of 
conscious  effort  and  restraint.  But,  ex- 
cept for  a trifle  of  old-fashioned  formal- 
ity, the  new-comer  is  not  aware  of  any 
eccentricity,  because  the  limitations  of 
small  number  prevent  the  formation  of 
cliques,  and  constant  companionship  soon 
produces  ease  and  a quiet  toleration  of 
individuality  in  others.  There  is  plenty 
of  entertaining— teas,  receptions,  suppers, 
and  quiet  dinners,  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious, but  warm  with  hospitality  and  ge- 
nial enjoyment.  For  the  men  there  is  a 
social  club,  the  “Nassau,”  which  at  inter- 
vals, like  other  similar  country  associa- 
tions, opens  its  doors  to  women  also. 
The  constituent  elements  in  such  society 
never  quite  combine  in  chemical  union  to 
the  extent  of  personal  obliteration,  but 
their  very  persistence  has  the  charm  of 
the  unforeseen.  And  to  this  is  added 
greater  variety  by  the  constant  visits  of 
strangers  from  at  home  or  abroad,  drawn 
by  the  presence  of  some  friend  in  the 
college,  or  by  curiosity  and  the  ease  of 
approach.  Princeton  society  lies  away 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  great  world, 
but  it  is  on  that  account  neither  uninter- 
esting nor  fossilized.  Free  from  affecta- 
tions, its  danger  is  in  self-complacency 
rather  than  in  envy. 

There  exist  in  Princeton  three  learned 
societies,  with  a total  membership  of  about 
sixty,  or  an  average  of  twenty  members, 
though  they  are  not  of  equal  size.  They 
are  composed  exclusively  of  professors, 
fellows,  and  graduates,  and  are  styled  the 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Literary  clubs 
respectively ; and  the  first  has  now  thrown 
off  two  sections — mathematical  and  biolo- 
gical. The  sphere  of  each  is  kept  so  large 
that  they  enclose  all  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  the  university.  Each  meets 
twice  a month,  and  divides  its  meetings 
into  two  classes— those  for  original  pa- 
pers, and  those  for  the  reports  of  what 
the  world  is  doiug  in  its  line.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  as 
two  to  one  approximately.  These  socie- 
ties are  the  most  potent  influence  in  stim- 
ulating to  research,  and  the  creative  ac- 
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tivity  of  their  members  is  largely  enforced 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  step  in  a pro- 
gressive body.  Many  of  the  original  con- 
tributions are  printed  either  in  learned 
journals  or  in  the  Bulletin— a,  quarterly 
appearing  during  term-time,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  trustees  and  faculty. 
It  is  not  uncommon  either  for  the  papers 
thus  offered  to  be  again  read  in  what  is 
known  as  the  library  meeting.  The  Pre- 
sident’s mansion  is  very  large,  and  at  in- 
tervals he  throws  open  his  library  and 
the  adjoining  rooms  to  the  upper  class  men 
— Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduates.  An 
essay  by  a professor,  fellow,  or  some  in- 
vited guest  is  read.  Then  follows  a dis- 
cussion, introduced  by  some  one  versed  in 
the  subject  of  the  paper,  and  afterward 
thrown  open  to  all  present.  Such  meet- 
ings have  been  very  frequent  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  are  prized  by  the  aristoc- 
racy of  scholars  among  Princeton  students 
as  the  most  invaluable  opportunities  of 
their  university  life.  The  attendance  is 
as  high  as  a hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
session  often  lasts  two  hours  and  a half 
with  unflagging  interest.  All  stiffness 
and  coldness  are  banished  from  both  the 
club  and  library  meetings  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  ordinarily  held  in  pub- 
lic rooms,  but  in  the  in  viting  privacy  of  a 
friendly  home,  under  the  shade  of  a hos- 
pitable roof-tree. 

The  assurance  of  any  one  not  a student 
in  aspiring  to  delineate  even  the  salient 
features  of  student  life  is  simply  incalcu- 
lable. If  it  be  true — as,  alas,  it  is  true — 
that  one-half  of  the  world  ignores  the  do- 
ings of  the  other,  and  if  even  parents  in 
the  intimacy  of  domestic  life  meet  with 
such  surprises  in  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren, what  shall  be  said  of  the  privacy 
wTith  which  the  student  cloaks  himself  be- 
fore all  except  his  fellows  ? And  yet  there 
are  some  matters  of  interest  which  cannot 
be  hidden.  Princeton  students  come,  as 
was  noted  in  another  connection  and  ac- 
cording to  the  last  catalogue,  from  some 
thirty- nine  States  and  five  foreign  lands. 
While  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania furnish  the  largest  quotas,  yet 
there  are  so  many  and  different  towns, 
cities,  and  rural  districts  represented  that 
no  social  class  or  local  influence  or  pro- 
fessional clique  can  determine  standards 
of  living  and  thinking.  Then,  too,  there 
are  no  Greek  letter  fraternities  to  gather 
in  and  crystallize  social  sets,  although,  of 
course,  where  men  congregate  like  will 


more  or  less  foregather  and  collogue  with 
like.  So  it  happens  that  there  is  a con- 
stant flux,  arrangement,  and  rearrange- 
ment of  associates.  The  poor  are  not  de- 
barred by  the  costly  machinery  of  life 
from  meeting  the  richer,  nor  these  by  the 
existence  of  self-consciousness  from  the 
invaluable  intimacy  with  the  self-support- 
ing. In  fact,  the  whole  scale  of  expendi- 
ture is  comparatively  low,  necessary  ex- 
penses running  from  three  to  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  a year,  and  this  begets  social 
equality.  The  friends  of  Freshman  year 
are,  moreover,  not  necessarily  those  of 
Senior  year;  in  general  experience  quite 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  community  of  social  life  depends 
on  what  may  be  called  the  home  life  of 
the  students’  chambers,  and  on  the  inter- 
course at  table  in  the  various  boarding- 
houses scattered  throughout  the  town. 
This  latter  matter  is  one  of  very  serious 
import.  Some  influential  man  gathers 
together  a number  (ten  or  upward)  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  secures  board  for 
them  where  accommodation  is  to  be  had. 
He  is  in  a measure  responsible  for  the 
character  of  the  food  and  cooking,  and 
intermediates  between  the  Boniface  and 
his  guests.  In  return  for  these  services  he 
has  his  own  seat  at  table  without  charge. 
This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best  known 
ways  of  suppleiqpnting  slender  means. 
The  scale  of  charges  differs  according  to 
circumstances,  and  furnishes  food  at  va- 
rious prices  to  suit  every  purse.  A gen- 
erous friend  once  provided  a spacious 
hall,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  an  ex- 
cellent restaurant,  large  enough  to  seat 
two-thirds  of  the  youug  men,  and  for  a 
year  or  so  furnished  excellent  food  at 
a reasonable  price.  But  his  customers  (!) 
finally  fell  away.  For  some  it  was  too 
dear,  for  some  too  cheap,  and  for  all  too 
public.  It  was  one  of  the  sights  to  visit 
the  “commons”  at  dinner-time,  and  the 
diners  would  have  none  of  it.  The  old 
institution  of  eating-houses  or  clubs,  with 
their  uninspected  dietary  and  precious 
privacy  for  talk  and  joke  and  debate,  has 
long  since  reasserted  itself.  It  seems  to 
have  been  largely  the  social  element 
which  reinstated  them,  and  it  is  certain- 
ly that  element  which  sustains  them. 

Princeton  college  rooms  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  commodious  and  reasonable 
in  price.  There  are  far  from  enough  of 
them,  and,  as  a consequence,  they  are  in 
great  demand.  The  athletics  of  spring 
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and  autumn  keep  nearly  all  but  the  most 
diligent  out-of  doors  in  recreation-time. 
In  addition  to  the  fine  large  athletic  field, 
with  its  double  diamond  of  smooth  turf 
and  its  cinder  track,  there  are  several 
other  grounds  available  for  base -ball, 
foot  ball,  and  lacrosse,  and  there  are  ten- 
nis-courts galore.  Every  vista  in  those 
seasons  shows  at  the  proper  hours  groups 
of  students  clad  in  flannels  and  absorbed 
in  games.  Boating  has  unfortunately 
fallen  out  of  the  list  of  Princeton  sports, 
although  there  is  an  admirable  boat-house 
nearer  to  the  centre  than  at  either  Yale 
or  Harvard,  and  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan Canal  affords  better  facilities  for  row- 
ing than  either  the  Isis  at  Oxford  or  the 
Cam.  But  in  the  long  evenings  of  the 
winter  term  the  undergraduates’  cham- 
bers are  his  delight.  Adorned  with  every 
trophy  and  souvenir  dear  to  the  heart  of 
youth,  many  of  them  are  most  attractive. 
And  when  the  logs — literal  logs  still  in 
Princeton — are  heaped  on  the  hearth  in 
the  early,  and  sometimes  the  late  evening 
too,  song  and  joke  mingle  with  the  tinkle 
of  the  guitar  and  mandolin,  or  often  the 
louder  tones  of  the  piano  and  the  cornet 
break  through  the  curtained  windows 
and  float  vaguely  to  the  passers’  ears. 

Student  associations  are  very  numerous. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  various  boards  of 
athletic  management  and  the  gymnastic 
associations,  but  there  are  besides  the  glee 
club,  the  banjo  club,  the  dramatic  associa- 
tion, the  chess  club,  the  hare-and-hounds 
club,  the  kennel  club,  and  more  of  the 
same  class.  Then  there  are  always  a 
number  of  debating  clubs  for  private 
practice,  and  of  late  there  have  been  very 
enthusiastic  Shakespeare,  Browning,  and 
other  literary  associations.  They  all  have 
their  active  supporters,  and  keep  up  a vig- 
orous interest  and  vitality.  In  addition 
there  are  three  social  organizations  with 
an  average  membership  of  about  twenty, 
which  is  largely  confined  to  upper  class 
men,  that  rise  to  the  dignity  of  houses  in 
which  there  are  dining-rooms,  reading- 
rooms,  bedrooms  for  graduates,  and  all 
the  various  paraphernalia  of  a club.  If 
the  Princeton  man  is  largely  thrown  for 
society  upon  himself  and  his  fellows  by 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  a small  town, 
he  is  amply  able  to  meet  the  emergency. 

Yet  the  social  intercourse  of  many  with 
the  families  of  their  instructors  and  gov- 
ernors is  very  constant — as  constant,  in 
fact,  as  they  care  to  make  it,  for  they  are 
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very  welcome  with  their  budgets  of  news 
and  the  latest  joke  and  their  bubbling 
spirits.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed they  prefer  their  own  kind, and  when 
there  is  to  be  a great  social  event,  as  at 
Commencement  or  at  intervals  during  the 
winter,  the  undergraduates  like  to  organ- 
ize and  manage  it  themselves,  and  have 
their  friends  from  home  share  their  plea- 
sures. Youth  is  not  slow  to  express  opin- 
ions or  give  utterance  to  the  passing  im- 
pression. Those  of  old  Nassau  are  no  ex- 
ception ; they  demand  all  sorts  of  things 
through  the  medium  of  their  press,  which 
is,  however,  conducted  with  admirable 
gravity  and  self-repression.  They  want 
lectures  and  music  and  entertainment ; but 
when  the  lectures  and  the  like  come,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  are  not  very 
much  run  after,  or  even  very  well  support- 
ed. They  frankly  censure  what  they  con- 
sider censurable  in  their  daily  paper,  and 
in  their  excellent  monthly  magazine  they 
discuss  all  sorts  of  things  without  restraint, 
but  with  force  and  good-nature. 

Si  V esprit  serf  a tout , il  ne  suffit  a rien. 
No  account  of  Princeton,  or  of  any  other 
seat  of  learning  for  that  matter,  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  her  attitude 
to  religion.  The  oldest  and  largest  semi- 
nary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  situ- 
ated in  Princeton.  For  years  its  theology 
and  the  name  of  the  town  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind,  and  they  have 
been  so  compounded  into  one  word  that 
the  parts  may  never  be  separated.  Logi- 
cally enough,  however,  when  you  consid- 
er, the  college  proper  has  always  been  un- 
sectarian, containing  nothing  whatsoever 
in  its  charter  to  compel  the  election  of  its 
officers  from  any  denomination  or  pro- 
fession. It  has  always  taught  the  Bible 
as  a part  of  its  course,  and  continues  to  do 
so.  There  is  instruction  by  the  President 
in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  a 
chair  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. There  are  daily  chapel  services, 
when  alone  is  seen  impressively  the  unity 
of  the  university.  These  have  been  con- 
ducted for  the  most  part  by  clergymen, 
but  are  often  enough  in  charge  of  officia- 
ting laymen.  There  is  an  old  and  distin- 
guished religious  society,  the  Philadel- 
phian, ever  characterized  by  piety  and 
missionary  ardor.  There  is  throughout 
the  institution  an  active,  intense,  spon- 
taneous religious  life.  But, like  all  whole- 
some activities,  it  all  comes  from  personal 
impulse  and  conviction.  The  university 
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exists  for  the  sake  of  sound  learning.  . The 
instruction  given  in  the  philosophical  and 
historical  departments  shuns  no  difficult 
questions  because  of  their  relation  to  faith. 
But  it  lias  no  conscious  aim  to  turn  out 
men  machine-made  in  their  conscience 
and  convictions.  Men  of  all  sects,  in- 
cluding Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  are 
heartily  welcomed.  They  can  and  do 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  with- 
out any  sense  of  illiberal  treatment,  or 
narrowness  and  bigotry  in  the  spirit  of 
the  place. 

After  all  that  is  said  iii  the  fashionable 
philosophy  of  our  day  about  organisms 
and  organic  life,  society  is  formed  by  in- 
dividuals, and  resolves  itself  into  individ- 
uals. When,  therefore,  we  weigh  a state, 
or  a family,  or  any  other  phalanstery  of 
men,  our  first  inquiry  is,  where  and  what 
is  the  individual — the  race  can  take  care 
of  itself. 

In  this  series  every  writer  holds  a brief 
for  the  university  which  is  his  theme. 
He  must  be  pardoned  for  blindness  to 
fault  and  kindness  to  virtue.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  loyalty  of  Princetonians 
often  rises  into  rapture,  and  so,  to  be  out- 
done by  no  other,  I must  close  with  an 
effort  to  sketch  the  Princetonian  as  it  is 
hoped  that  others  see  him,  and  so  throw 
in  his  weaknesses  first  and  in  shadow. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a man  very  care- 
less in  dress,  and  without  even  an  affecta- 
tion of  that  strange  but  desirable  thing 
we  call  style,  as  Mr.  Adams,  the  latest  and 
best  historian  of  his  first  administration,  . 
testifies.  Evidence,  however,  is  adduced 
to  show  that  he  was  in  this  respect  like 
the  class  of  Virginia  gentlemen  to  which 
he  belonged.  Something  of  that  old  in- 
fluence still  lingers  in  the  university 
where  so  many  of  them  were  educated, 
and  there  is  a lounging  easiness  of  garb 
and  manner  in  the  student  at  work  in 
Princeton  which  many  would  gladly  see 
at  the  vanishing-point.  Athletics  have 
introduced  motley  costumes,  from  the 
head-gear  to  the  shoes,  and  these  too  often 
appear  where  they  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  matters  in  hand  at  the  time. 
Born  perhaps  of  the  same  parentage,  but 
incidental  to  young  manhood,  is  a cer- 
tain wilfulness,  or  rather  proneness  to 
accept  very  little  on  authority.  In  for- 
mer days  there  was  an  old-fashioned  atti- 
tude of  defiance  toward  the  faculty  which 
came  of  separation  and  misunderstanding. 
Two  splendid  institutions  have  caused 


that  to  vanish  and  leave  no  trace — the 
transformation  of  the  college  paper  into  a 
newspaper,  and  the  conference  committee 
of  students  and  faculty,  which  meets  when 
the  students  have  a grievance  or  a sug- 
gestion to  make  to  the  ruling  powers,  or 
when  the  faculty  desires  to  communicate 
with  the  students,  or  wishes  to  give  rea- 
sons for  some  edict.  And  yet  headstrong 
movements,  which  sometimes  go  too  far, 
now  and  then  originate  with  swift  devel- 
opment. There  is  always  the  crumpled 
rose  leaf,  and  where  well  nigh  the  whole 
undergraduate  life  is  independent,  hav- 
ing its  initiative  within  itself,  wheth- 
er as  to  choice  in  work,  or  in  the  lit- 
erary societies,  or  in  the  managements 
of  gymnastics,  sports,  and  intercollegiate 
contests,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  force  should  go  over 
into  departments  where  the  youth  is  still 
in  tutelage  and  under  the  strong  band  of 
control. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  equal- 
ity and  democracy  produced  by  the  meet- 
ing of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
from  everywhere  compel  the  wiping  off 
of  old  prejudice  and  predisposition.  No- 
thing is  so  pre-eminently  characteristic  of 
Princeton  student  life  as  this.  The  uni- 
versity puts  its  stamp  indelibly  on  the 
renewed  surface,  and  the  Princetonian  is 
ever  amenable  to  just  discipline,  and  sub- 
mits with  grace  to  regulations  which 
must  be  stringent  where  the  exercise  of 
the  civil  power  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
men  dependent  for  a livelihood  on  the 
good-will  and  patronage  of  the  students, 
in  a community  where,  therefore,  the 
highest  exhibition  of  law  and  its  majesty 
is  in  the  fiats  of  the  university  adminis- 
tration, Such  a combination  of  needful 
obedience  and  equally  needful  command 
in  young  men  produces  strong  character, 
and  in  the  great  centres  and  among  the 
learned  professions  Princetonians  hold 
their  own,  with  a body  of  experience  be- 
hind them  as  valuable  in  real  life  as  it 
was  in  the  schools.  The  Princetonian  is 
perhaps  bluff,  but  he  is  also  tender;  he 
sees  straight  and  behaves  promptly,  but 
not  ruthlessly;  he  marks  down  a sham 
quickly,  and  is  not  given  to  toadying;  he 
has  reverence  for  much  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  and  is  not  given  to  tlieoretfbal 
“ isms,”  honestly  respecting  things  which 
have  their  roots  in  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  in  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try, himself  among  the  number. 
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•CbU'wm  rimI,  t«»:  which  all  pltiyies.  in  loAth)  himijmcs-  • jfwinwilly  apr 

j&fc/iu&r  np  Inter  find  their  jhiah  to  hr-  The  p taA*  i$  the  nptjfm  6f  all 
way,  v'-..  A i-  • \ Mae  iiim'o«ir»U  of  rkxutiugo,  the-  htmiufus 

•■  oh  u.cm  with  it-  '.!••< -pi A,  And  low,-, :*•-  itu.i  sno-.i »,i.' •;«•. i-o  for  tin;  (v.i!„K#y«(  vht^ 
»,nd  it«  -iktritn  he.;  .great  snu.too  for  im-Aiio  .'.o,-;...*  iho 

tgwaM  f.nto-pnjl1 }$.#.  hcotMlpii.iii,  hemynivl  ..fa*U>i'muhie  avHt»ng  prumiynadeywh^u  the 
vnt:  LSS'ii.--Nrt : 

•.:.'•«■  ' .'  ■ Original  from  ' . 
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band  plays -.-Uj Vafei-: H io&fe - AU  <tyd  who,  however,  amuse  tbeinsel  ves  id  a ouiet 
feaft ares  of  tins  mnyfrmntfi&iX'  interesting  and  orderly  nj&mmrAiaviug  Done  of  llio&e 

U>  <ih£  Al > y hour  <d  Hm  • And  violent  exercises 

from  ^lV  ytfwnirig  tmliil  ji#g:  **t  ‘iVxgM.-/  wbieb  *re'fcN?*ted  in  develop  conquer- 

the  vd£orv-.er  v.1-i  mid  there. !s>Vmelii'inkf ' to  bv*r.  nr-usek  of  A n^k^S&'x^;.yru>ih.  The 

$pe<o  plaza  i$\pi  prefp&tfions, 

‘wfe- ^ ^ _ c$^? - T^r^l^seirl,: the*  shade 
'■#b4t:'as  iqxiKjrt'%^  'j^W-fy  jfjayfc-  itk ;. '• ' ii;  stotkl;  hy  the  small 
life  of  the  ussYri!  and  * Jfiat  a pity  it  t&  hut  luxwrjGtfif  jsjftrdfm  »ind  irelfts&d  w^iks 
that  t he  builders  of  An^k>  Saso?*  towns  around  the  centra}  fountain,.  tvliiei*  •- 
dr>  not  j«r*>B,c  hy  the  wise  summer  plays  amidst  a brilliant  raii  v 
rJite  old  fs|md:&rdy  who^e  first  perfumed  flowers  caa*fcfn)Iy  protected-  hy 
c ar*-  was  uh’rays  to ‘provide  their  cities,  iron  iTdibigsanda  vigilant  {Kdie^man.who 
•with-  hre^hoig'g^  agree-  ld^ks  th^  gates  tit  igfc  o^ciock-.  so  that  Hi* 

able  uieetfuij-placbs;  Ah'at'iforamdV^-  it  garden  ahil  ite  blwmiwg  tich«fc  may  not 
Y?e?,e,  tiv# i^v^non  hearth  around  which  lie  earned  away  trr Apt i tro jr  Hy  nigrht 

thb'dti'^^kHiereil  botlrifor  pie^iire’.aLud ' : As- 1 was  informed  :'(x^  a5i*"’frisli  iady.  writ© 
ess  -th^  c^nir ndaihon , in  fact,  of  ha*  had  thirty  of  Chlii 

the  h|il  ifitmair  forum  ! The  plaza,  ihe  CRr  at  the  head  of  a ehar i'Lalde  instil  riii*u:(  for 
thedmi  the  tqtfrtfi&ll/tlife  Governor' $ pal-  orphan  gilds;  “The  'vice  of  the  nninthry 
ace.,  rrp^entihg-  the,  Church.  the  munier  is  thieving,  primitive-  ar* 

pal ity.and  the- o%n*rfd Ifterehht*-  nbces^aryf!' 
fonu tin?  u^utre iiiyilie  dnytiiriid  the  pUxa  is  visited  only 
towns,  .in  tf  < ny  a mid  y y.on  ,:wi  j 1 find  some  hy  a few  people  of.  the.  lowei  classes.-  who 
effort  to  ntnfcv  of  this  vipot. a.  point  of  emei  * sit  on  the  benches  to  rr\t  or  to  loaf.  Other 
taming  reaoM:-'  Kveti.w  the  .suialkM  yif-  people  yr oss  it  diagonally  on  their  V*y  to 
lage  of  Spanish  South  Amwtei-  there  is  . and  from  different  parts  of  Hie  town:  The 
aiwayvH  plawi,  phuiittfl  wdlt  Irenes  and  fur;  i?oae1tiura.i  wait  for  ciistomm  ’for  their  two- 
d for  the  arcdmiiiodar  iiorsh  ihudaus  and  bamiciies  which  shim! 

iiori  of  ihr  cinxcus.  the  fbiu.h/- »s-..t  vjm)  (W.  around  the^ select  iw  presence/ 

mirse- maids  /or  ib?  a marked  ; Wiidi  the.  ordnmty 

promeinide  of  the  geown-ivp  pi :\ w.n»r<  hut  broken- down,  rickety,  and  dirt y Sa n t ra^o 
e&jk  the  [>!av-grotrud  of  the  young  folks,  street  carriage,  draw* a by  & pair  of  miser- 


J(ii£  «W5jil 

&ch$  &£  iriso^t  awnf  -%l*vy3£  TrtfioV 
of?  ife  yr-]<tte  si; i ‘ip.  Haif  hvyghi 
* WW-  $fi#  ':*n»}A  tfi  ■:  e (fbctin- 
%&-. 'V  ■'*£*  *$&+$;  hi 

qt  HK  £tfr 

arc?  concemetl,  Jfothimg  can  be  more 
y«cih^u%vnoii'  t&iyQinpg  fclntu  tjfte  sight  of 
aU  ^jhese  whined  ij&Uig;  or  kHeewj^\vpn 
't-lief lk*i>it  flier  $tioi&n: ribey  i b if 
€* i r luiiiuii  blood  ami 
&n&  Alupui  hiifnan  ! being,  who  Ait-s  >*mlor  frank  (y  squatting  i>»  the  8%^  There  is 
a hood  in  front  of  the  coach  . The  traffic.  • no  thstraeiioH.  no  hanger  of  a ia«r  wor- 
i|i  the  nt reels  ar<>u mi  the  plaza,  besides  fch e /Shippers  t hoi(gbt^bei»«gdi  verti  h from  her 
tram  ways  and  cabs.  consists  of  earls  i!  raw  u pr;yver-book  to  the  rriuei/sai  of  .her  ueigh-. 
by  th  ree.  horses  or  mate's \m  messed  abreast,  boys  now  bonnet.  Ami  yet  there  is  room 
and  one  of  them  ridden  by  the  driver,  for  thw jNlkqday  of  eopuetry  in  so  simple  a 
armed  srilb  an  -.twit! vh : whip  y f<?ahw;<*f  ‘ feo’ii r garment  aska;  Thick  intiriitk;!  /% tha^  be  of 
.'la^yWxg  tlxgir  h&uta  under  the  ntOjh&  oy  l^  hue  xfttty  wdik’^ct- 

he&yy  ixm\  ptw&tfed  by  a man  carry-  \y  eyh  bro  vdy  red ; above  oil,  it  (fiayb^t 
:it*g  boo : goad.  wlfo  prods  iim  w3 t).i  -hior*  or  Mite  tbtk  folds 

b^&sf-s  vviih  a hnc*A in  dignity  Una  Virgil  around  ibe  face  :u*rai>gw{  avtfh  a renam 
forgot  wmohy^:  nice  rhliue  oil  horses  pupiaoev.  til jb;  shspe  -of  the  codfure  i^ 
or  innlt^ and  very  veiled  hy  a umm . >poi . ■'. tyit-' 
wide  )lriirhne>d  with  . broad  the-  top  of  th&  liEftih  $sr  <?VrtfI 

bla&k  ribbons  to  tie  thrtnf  • AUpwht  lo  e&efopo  by.fhr.  merest  aeeiderit 

CHfytp  breed  wotfthft ^ ^ from  l^mvitt v the  it \ tSl&re  ho$o tnt$y 

at  tluf-  back  of  the  bead  ahd  ; i>w ; V>b^/  object  1^,UX  bide  \ j)ni  ivU^b  the  Byripture^ 
briVoJV  of  hoitr^  bhibk:  hair  rianging  ov&u  fh^li>ry;b'f  \ 

the  shouhihr^,;  a’hd.  .TUe/ii yvf  the 

wearing  the  black  shawl  or  am nfn  s*>  hr-ii  phmt/  They  oi*vmi»,\  ih.-  sparer  between 
I#  the  itpiitir^a'l  nioruing,  attire  of  S^it'lly  liip -a'^rdiftfe  of  the  a cead^k  or  jKvrtcfi^*  ?ifid 
ArueHc-au  vcom«o>..  l»oth  of  high  and  c*V  b‘W  eoiVsist  of  booth > ami.  stalls  w)cicU>  'whea. 
degree.  A C/bili<5ui  woman  rievev  '^uMA  - <do^e«I ^ yit  htght.  VVifh  tiieiiv  ,sh:Wtt^r#,  t.o<>l< 
in  this- ^'lniost' '.two*  iij^  Mg  eiiplHtards1  >ei  the  yf&\h 

Wf^.jplaiib,  dark  iiUiH4o>i  a to  ibkfe  booths  are 
rnanto'  vroru  a sli)a wi  jo  a point  at  the  h.iy^meW:er}\ flow^rSi 


c'AiAft:-.  osf- 
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to  objects  of  lux- 
/ 'M  urv.  A point  vror- 

thy  of  notice  k 
f aHfeV the  large  number 
[ of  important  book- 

•V  shops,  com  para - 

j lively  with  other 

tS BETfe.  South  - American 

cities,  and  the  se* 
Sfflr  | * ||  M rious  class  of  works 

mMffl  j >,  : yjd|M  offered  for  sale,  al 

TjTHp^';  I though  in  all  of 

11  < 1 PV  them  you  will  also 

\\  IHL). ' , find  a prominent 
I1  Hh  place  given  to 

IlP^V  French  publica- 

jklsBfir  rlVi  % "JB  tions,  particularly 

11  French  novels,  in- 

eluding  the  most 
libertine  produc- 
tions  of  the  rnoJ- 
b'S»  Sb&M  ern  Parisian  artis 

tic  pornogra pliers 
S For  that  matter,  l 

Jfjf  may  say  that  in  all 

^141  h the  towns  I have 
{ t|  visited,  from  (he 

£ It  rflB§E  ‘fMBBfey  Volga  to  the  Pa- 

h cilic,  these  naughty 

French  books,  with 
f§k  a black -stockinged 

but  otherwise  mule 
- -.  4 -v  heroine  depicted  ofi 

the  cover,  have  al* 
ways  appeared  most 
?'i ^ obtrusi vel y en  ivi- 

dencex  so  that  the 
above  observation 
cannot  be  taken  as 
a special  reproach 
to  Santiago.  Indeed,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  make  any  reproaches.  The  state- 
ment of  a fact  need  not  imply  the  pass- 
ing of  a judgment.  To  return  now  to 
the  shops,  it  may  be  noted  as  typical  of 
creole  indolence  that  toward  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  shutters  are  put.  up 
for  two  hours,  and  at  half  past  eight  or 
nine  all  the  stores  are  closed  ; there 
seems  to  be  a desire  to  devote  as  little 
time  as  possible  to  business,  and  as  much 
as  possible  to  cigarette-smoking,  gossip, 
and  meditation.  This  is  not  a reproach 
either  ; it  singly  means  that  the  Chilian 
temperament  is  averse  to  early  rising, 
continuous  effort,  or  excessive  energy; 
where  these  qualities  are  needed,  the  for- 
eigner is  called  in.  Hence  the  cosmo- 
politan names  on  the  sign -boards,  the 


MKS&fSI 

, ;o:- ' 


IN  THE  ARCADES,  SANtlAGQ. 


and  fruit,  while  the  oilier  side  of  the  ar- 
cade is  lined  with  regular  shops.  Iri  the 
blocks  adjoining  the  plaza  are  some  hand 
some  passages  full  of  shops*  where  French, 
German,  and  English  manufactured  arti- 
cles of  all  descriptions  arc  displayed  for 
the  temptation  of  the  fair  sex.  The  prin- 
cipal streets  for  retail  business  and  also 
the  market  being  close  to  the*  plaza,  this 
centre  is  well  adapted  during  the  day- 
time for  the  study  of  mantas  and  their 
wearers.  Tim  shops  of  Santiago  are  not 
remarkable  for  stylishness;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  rather  shabby  and  pro- 
vincial looking.  The  goods  are  display- 
ed generally  pell-mell,  and  the  great  art 
of  window  dressing  is  yet  unknown.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a good  assortment 
of  things  for  sale,  and  a large  place  given 
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groups  of  uinmstekable.  Englishmen  ip  smoke  fo-efy  cigar*  or  cigarettes  as  they 
various  bitsinosstfSs  atul  flu-  equally  if  pot  please,  ami  that,  lots  ip  the;  very  room 
timre  iiurnerous  Specimens  of  blond,  pop-  where  tint  ai-cbives  pf  the  nation's  history 
ifcrdus,  and  highly ^ itePQtaplishetl  0.«f-  ate  stored  with  matl^yitie  ea  remand  re- 
on-o.-i.  Wherever  the  Chilians are  left  . speet.  The. Only  place  where-  th ^Chilians 
to  themselves  arid 
thefrown  devices, 
there  will  Swvarisjr 
bfy  be  fonml  e^J- 
dpiicescttffitddtenee 
and  stOvnpljuesa, 
although  tlmy  pro- 
fess to  bo  i'hb  'XftW  ' 

Uet  of  Bonth  Ather- 
ica,  ami  the  most 
pros'll**!  ve  aud 
•.Civilized  iisttinM  be- 
Uvrcu  Cupe  Horn 
stud  the  Caribbean 
Sett.  Take  the  pub- 
lic library  of  the 
capital,  fd« ; - iii- 
^tttnce,  n^W  lf5dg«d 
in  the  old  Congress 
Hall,  , This  • pp 
Jtsetkpi  eobiptises- 
70,000  ypintbes,  id 
ecui  rse  ofbet  »tT  ciiti 

alogued  r 

orru's  far  file  out- 
door iepditHt  • <lb- 
jfarwnept.  already 
eatal  ago  ed;  and  & 
very  kfge  etdUkv- 
fii.m  of  celunia]  ar- 
clnves;  ttiid  d'KPi- 
roanf*.  some  2ft, 000 
pieces  oF  the  great- 
est value  for  the 
history  of  New 
Spain.  ifTie  Jjhra> 
via n informed  me 
that  as  tjiahy  »s  a 
b ttudred;  ruadeik  a 
day  made  use  of  thw 
large  residid^rponh 
bat  mi  tiii'  day  of 
jny  visd  there  were 
on.ly  ; nine  persons 
ihenh  However 
tltai  may  be,  1 could 
tbit  fad  tithe ,st  melt 
by  the  notidy  as- 
pect of  th&  ^slftbr 
iishment,  anti  par- 
ticularly by  the; 
fact  thatbolh  read- 
ers apt!  employes 

ape  allowed  woman  can  cpKncyroii,  si»>raA«o. 
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do  not  smoke  is  in  the  church,  which  for 
that  reason  perhaps  is  not  much  fre- 
quented by  the  men.  The  priests  smoke 
constantly  in  the  streets;  in  the  tram- 
ways and  the  railway  trains  absolute  lib- 
erty of  smoking  prevails. 

It  is  always  interesting,  on  arriving  in 
a strange  city,  to  wander  about  the  streets, 
and  receive  some  rudimentary  and  un- 
’ biassed  impressions  before  kind  friends 
find  you  out,  and  proceed  to  show  you 
the  sights  and  introduce  you  to  represent- 
ative men,  who  fill  you  with  information, 
statistics,  and  opinions,  which  it  becomes 
your  arduous  duty  to  assimilate  and  to 
control.  We  have  seen  the  plaza,  the  ar- 
cades, and  the  passages  which  have  a cer- 
tain character  and  originality.  The  other 
streets  are  interminable  straight  roads, 
crossed  at  regular  intervals  by  other 
straight  roads ; some  fairly  paved,  others 
badly  paved;  some  lined  with  old-fash- 
ioned buildings  bristling  with  flag-poles, 
others  lined  with  mansions  interspersed 
with  poor  plebeian  houses;  some  streets 
planted  with  trees,  others  devoid  of 
shade,  and  all  of  them  sufficiently  mo- 
notonous. When  you  have  seen  two  or 
three  streets  in  Santiago,  together  with 
the  plaza,  the  alameda,  and  the  hill  of 
Santa  Lucia,  you  have  seen  the  whole 
city;  the  rest  is  all  sameness  and  repeti- 
tion spread  over  an  expanse  of  many 
square  miles,  for  Santiago  occupies  a su- 
perficies out  of  reasonable  proportion  with 
its  189,000  inhabitants,  who  require  to  be 
conveyed  from  point  to  point  by  a rail- 
way and  an  important  net- work  of  tram- 
ways. Since  the  war  against  Peru,  it 
appears,  women  have  been  employed  as 
conductors  of  the  horse-cars,  and  at  one 
time  an  attempt  was  made  to  employ  wo- 
men as  drivers  too,  but  it  failed.  Chilian 
beasts  of  draught  are  obstinate,  and  re- 
quire a stronger  hand  than  a woman’s  to 
manage  them.  As  it  is,  all  over  Chili,  in 
the  large  towns  as  well  as  the  small  ones, 
the  tramway  conductors  are  girls,  whose 
uniform  consists  simply  of  a man’s  straw 
hat,  a money-bag,  and  a white  apron,  the 
rest  of  their  costume  being  left  to  indi- 
vidual taste.  These  girls  have  a seat  at 
the  back  of  the  car,  and  seem  to  perform 
their  duties  modestly,  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  The  pretty  ones,  or  rather 
the  least  bad-looking — for  the  Chilian 
women  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  blessed 
with  much  fairness  of  face — rarely  remain 
long  in  the  service;  they  soon  find  hus- 


bands, or  get  otherwise  provided  for.  The 
horse-car  girl  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Chilian  street  life.  As  far  as  I know,  it 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
women  are  engaged  in  such  work.  The 
telephone  being  very  popular  in  Santiago, 
the  main  arteries  of  the  town  are  planted 
with  tall  white  posts  and  crossbars  car- 
rying innumerable  wires,  which  do  not 
augment  their  beauty.  As  for  the  houses, 
the  majority  are  built  of  adobe  or  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  the  second  story,  if 
there  be  one,  of  Guayaquil  cane,  the 
whole  plastered  over  with  mud  and  stuc- 
co, and  colored  and  ornamented  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  but  one  story,  and  are  built  as  light- 
ly as  possible,  for  fear  of  earthquakes;  but 
the  more  modern  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
for  the  first  story  at  least,  with  very  thick 
walls  and  strong  foundations,  often  o| 
stone;  and  if  the  second  story  be  built  or 
brick  also,  the  whole  structure  will  be 
braced  together  with  iron,  so  that  no 
mere  trembling  earthquake  could  shake 
it  down.  Of  late  some  three-story  houses 
have  been  erected.  Many  of  the  private 
houses  in  Santiago  are  of  patriarchal 
proportions,  covering  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  square  of  ground,  and  having 
accommodation  for  three  generations  of 
a family,  and  dining-rooms  where  fifty 
or  sixty  people  can  sit  at  ease.  Many  of 
them  have  considerable  architectural  mer- 
it, always  within  the  traditions  of  the 
Renaissance  style  and  its  derivatives;  of- 
ten, too,  the  painted  stucco  and  elaborate 
mouldings  of  the  faqades  are  enriched 
with  slabs  of  real  marble.  But,  as  a rule, 
stucco  and  paint  of  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  blue,  rose,  green,  yellow,  and 
brown  are  thought  sufficient,  and  imita- 
tion of  everything  that  is  good  and  bad 
in  architecture  is  here  carried  to  a degree 
that  would  make  a Ruskin  frantic.  Alas ! 
although  Don  Pedro  de  Valdivia  founded 
the  city  of  Santiago  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  acquire  for  themselves  a 
distinct  personality;  themselves,  their  life, 
manners,  and  surroundings  are  reflections 
of  the  Old  World  from  which  they  came; 
and  like  too  many  of  the  nations  of  old 
Europe,  when  they  finally  determined  to 
embellish  their  city  with  new  monuments, 
they  could  conceive  nothing  more  novel 
and  original  than  to  seek  inspiration  in 
a Greek  temple  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
a castellated  stronghold  of  the  epoch  of 
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the  Crusades;  lienee  the  CVogress  build-  thought  ih;H  notiiiug  -could  )<r*  m«m»  orb 
ing,a  the  jtetv  cathedral,  and  tbe  tower?  ginal  - vUIa  V^iiK 

of  S&uto  Lucia,  it  strange  gilt  4&wmt the 

that: M th©  jfric^  about  wboip  nio$f  of  ftU  the  show'  houses  $f. 

m>tli'ibg  pc^ei-a© fend w ni ; the  land  of  $foutia&*b  ibAt  X>f . &<$&>$$ |Mddr^:t^u^ifiov 

the  eowjb ist  ?td«>res<  who  bad  seen  the  is  ©Veo  more  of  originality  than 

grace  and  #ptehd*te  of  ibb  Alhambna.;  in  the  others  Jt:  i%  $ dtandsoote 
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thinks  differently,  and  so  she  has  com- 
missioned M.  Georges  Clairiu  to  paint  for 
her  entrance  hall  and  staircase  the  four 
seasons  such  as  they  do  not  appear  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  together  with 
strangely  frivolous  Parisian  scenes  — a 
masked  ball  at  the  Opera;  the  corner  of 
the  boulevard  where  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix 
stands;  the  tribunes  at  Longchamps,  with 
some  well-known  cocottes  in  the  fore- 
ground ; and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  with 
more  cocottes  in  front  of  the  fountain. 
M.  Clairin  has  executed  these  panels  with 
his  usual  facile  skill,  and  there  they  stand, 
glaring,  ineloquent,  and  incongruous,  be- 
neath the  glorious  Southern  Cross.  The 
rooms  of  the  Cousiho  house  are  all  most 
richly  furnished  in  the  best  modern 
French  taste ; the  wall  hangings  and  cur- 
tains are  particularly  magnificent,  and 
the  ensemble  is  handsome  and  in  good 
current  taste.  The  pictures,  sculpture, 
and  bibelots  are  poor  in  the  extreme. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  so  famed  in  Chili, 
and  so  much  talked  about  by  travellers, 
I should  not  have  thought  of  speaking 
about  this  house,  for,  after  all,  it  is  only 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  French  in- 
fluence. Every  detail  is  French  and  no- 
thing in  it  at  all  Chilian,  except  the  in- 
habitants, and  they  are  cosmopolitans. 
The  genuine  Chilian  house  is  the  old 
Spanish  house  built  around  one  or  more 
court-yards,  and  shut  off  from  the  street 
by  an  open-work  wrought-iron  gate,  and 
by  heavy  wooden  doors  that  are  closed 
at  night;  it  is  the  house  that  we  have 
seen  in  Cordoba  or  Seville,  with  its  blind 
side  turned  toward  the  public,  and  reveal- 
ing through  the  elegant  scrolls  of  its  pro- 
tecting iron  screen  a glimpse  only  of  the 
orange-trees  and  flowers  that  sweeten  the 
privacy  of  the  patio;  it  is  the  semi-Ori- 
ental  dwelling  of  Andalusia,  sacred  to 
family  life  and  not  readily  opened  to 
strangers.  Of  these  old  colonial  houses, 
with  far-projecting  roofs,  carved  rafters, 
nail -studded  doors,  and  strongly  barred 
windows,  many  may  still  be  seen  in  San- 
tiago. The  genuine  creole  mansions  are 
built  on  the  same  plan,  with  severe  ex- 
terior and  impenetrable  interior,  court- 
yard behind  court-yard  withdrawing  the 
intimacy  of  family  life  farther  from  the 
scrutiny  of  indiscreet  gazers.  Such,  too, 
is  the  plan  even  of  the  more  modern 
houses  that  make  a show  of  gay  colors, 
ornaments,  and  precious  marbles  on  their 
facades,  but  still  withdraw  the  living- 


rooms  into  the  stillness  of  sheltered  court- 
yards. The  poor  alone  live  in  public, 
either  in  the  unhygienic  sheds  and  cot- 
tages of  the  city,  or  in  the  rudimentary 
cane  huts  of  the  suburbs,  where  the  peones 
and  their  families  squat  on  the  ground 
like  wild  Indians,  and  manifest  fewer  evi- 
dences of  civilization  than  the  miserablest 
of  the  Russian  peasantry.  For  the  peones, 
life  is  truly  a question  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  inasmuch  as  none  but  the 
very  strongest  can  live  through  the  trials 
of  childhood. 

Thanks  to  the  fearful  dens  in  which 
the  poorer  classes  of  Chili  live,  the  infant 
mortality  is  enormous.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  peones  and  their  women  folk 
are  prodigies  of  hardy  endurance;  they 
are  indeed  the  fittest  and  strongest  of 
their  generation,  all  the  weaker  having 
died  in  the  first  few  months  or  years  of 
their  struggle  against  insalubrious  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  These  infant 
victims  of  defective  sauitary  arrange- 
ments do  not  occasion  grief  or  mourning 
by  their  premature  departure  from  this 
world;  their  mothers  believe  that  the  lit- 
tle souls  immediately  go  to  paradise  and 
become  angels,  and  so  they  are  called  an- 
gelitos , and  their  death  is  a pretext  for 
rejoicing,  and  inviting  neighbors  to  drink 
and  dance.  The  little  corpses  are  kept 
for  days  and  days;  often  you  will  see 
women  in  the  trains  and  the  horse-cars 
with  dead  babies  in  their  laps;  the  pho- 
tographers, too,  are  constantly  having  in- 
fant corpses  brought  to  them  to  make 
souvenir  portraits.  In  the  country  the 
death  of  an  infant  will  interrupt  work  for 
a week  or  more.  In  one  village  that  I 
happened  to  visit  an  epidemic  of  measles 
had  made  half  a dozen  angelitos , and  for 
nearly  three  weeks  no  work  had  been 
done  for  many  miles  around.  The  whole 
population  had  been  keeping  up  a contin- 
uous wake,  dancing,  singing,  and  drink- 
ing around  the  angelitos , who  were 
dressed  up  like  church  images,  and  sur- 
rounded by  burning  tapers.  This  belief 
in  angelitos  and  the  custom  of  wakes  also 
prevail  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argen- 
tine. 

The  fine  houses  of  Santiago,  I am  told, 
are  not  often  opened  for  entertainments. 
The  invitation  to  dinner  is  not  so  freely 
given  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries;  the 
family  circle  is  more  close;  the  family 
life  of  two  or  three  generations  is  self-suf- 
ficing. The  means  of  social  intercourse 
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vantes,  and  heartily  applauded  an  indif- 
ferent performance  of  the  Mascotte.  Such 
surprises  are  nowadays  only  too  common ; 
facility  of  communications  destroys  local 
color,  and  sows  disappointment  in  the 
path  of  the  traveller. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Santa  Lucia 
on  a moonlight  night  is  of  unsurpassed 
charm.  The  whole  plain  is  spread  out 
before  you,  with  its  dark  enclosing  moun- 
tains, and  at  your  feet  lies  the  expanse  of 
the  town,  with  its  reddisli-brown  tile  roofs, 
its  patios , from  which  rise  here  and  there 
rfiasses  of  foliage,  its  cloistered  convents, 
its  churches  and  towers,  its  alameda  of 
tall  trees — the  whole  plunged  in  mysteri- 
ous black,  permeating  shadow,  dotted  at 
rare  intervals  by  street  lamps,  and  re- 
lieved with  patches  of  silver  sheen  wher- 
ever the  moonlight  strikes  the  roofs  and 
salient  objects.  Between  the  point  where 
we  are  standing  and  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Andes,  the  vast  plain  stretches  darkly, 
and,  to  close  in  the  perspective,  the  im- 
posing silhouette  of  the  mountains  towers 
up  like  a silvery  phantom,  above  which 
the  moon  resplends  with  a pure  brilliancy 
of  dazzling  intensity.  The  landscape  is 
so  admirably  composed,  the  picturesque 
arrangement  so  perfect,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  light  and  shade  so  ideally 
excellent,  that  one  cannot  help  remarking 
how  suggestive  the  view  is  of  nature  cor- 
rected by  art,  as  she  generally  needs  to 
be;  it  reminds  one  of  an  ideally  beautiful 
piece  of  theatrical  scene-painting.  In- 
deed, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  town  of  Santiago  is  admirable, 
and  if  heroes  in  their  eternal  sleep  still 
take  interest  in  the  things  of  this  world, 
its  founder  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
choice,  and  of  the  honor  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory. On  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  over- 
looking the  town,  is  a white  marble  statue 
of  the  conquistador,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

Don  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
valeroso  capitan  estremino 
primer  gobernador  de  Chile 
Que  en  este  mismo  sitio 
Acampo  su  liueste 
de  ciento  cincuenta  conquistadores 
el  13  de  Diciembre  1540 
dando  a estaa  rocas  el  nombre  de 
Santa  Lucia 

i forniando  de  ellas  un  baluarte 
delineo  i fundo  la  ciudad  de 
Santiago 

cl  12  de  Febrero  1541. 

The  alameda  of  Santiago,  a magnificent 


avenue  of  trees,  with  a broad  roadway  on 
each  sidelined  with  houses  of  high  and  low 
degree,  ought  to  be  the  Champs  Elysees 
of  the  Chilian  capital.  Here  should  be 
the  great  public  buildings,  the  fine  man- 
sions, the  favorite  promenade  of  the  citi- 
zens amidst  the  monuments  of  the  past 
and  present  glory  of  the  nation.  Here, 
indeed,  are  the  statues  and  busts  of  he- 
roes— General  San  Martin,  whose  march 
across  the  Andes  entitles  him  to  be  com- 
pared with  Hannibal  and  Napoleon;  Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins,  Carrera,  Bello,  Freire, 
and  others  whose  names  should  awaken 
patriotic  echoes  in  Chiliau  breasts.  But 
the  marble  and  the  bronze  are  neglected ; 
the  alameda  is  not  a fashionable  resort, 
except  in  one  small  section  where  the 
carriages  congregate  on  certain  days  of 
the  week,  and  the  gentlemen  pay  their 
respects  to  the  ladies,  who  sit  in  their 
coaches  under  the  trees.  The  rest  of  the 
fine  avenue  is  lonesome,  badly  paved, 
absolutely  deserted.  In  the  morning  you 
see  the  country  people  milking  their  cows 
there,  while  under  the  trees  are  piles  of 
watermelons,  elementary  tents  or  booths, 
and  gypsy  fires,  where  the  workmen  ob- 
tain a simple  and  inexpensive  meal.  The 
alameda  is  typical  of  Chilian  men  and 
things  in  general.  It  possesses  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  excellence,  but 
from  want  of  energy,  attention,  and  con- 
tinuous effort  it  remains  inchoate,  unsat- 
isfactory, and  irritating. 

Of  an  evening  the  plaza  is  the  great 
fashionable  and  popular  resort  for  young 
and  old  people  alike.  In  an  elegant  kiosk, 
surrounded  by  sentries  with  grounded 
arms,  one  of  the  military  bands  plays 
European  music,  waltzes,  operatic  pieces, 
and  what  not,  while  the  public  sits  or 
walks  round  and  round  the  square,  the 
men  in  many  cases  wearing  tall  silk  hats 
and  black  coats,  the  women  and  children 
dressed  in  Parisian  costumes  that  often 
have  a savor  of  excess,  as  if  they  were 
extravagant  models  which  the  good  taste 
of  the  French  capital  had  refused  to 
adopt,  but  which  the  unscrupulous  ex- 
porters had  sent  out  beyond  the  seas,  as 
they  send  out  corrosive  liquors  w ith  spe- 
cial labels,  “bon  pour  negres.”  Beauti- 
ful girls  abound  in  Santiago,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  sit  and  see  them  pass,  and  to 
attribute  to  them  in  fancy  all  the  mor- 
al and  intellectual  qualities  which  they 
must  have  in  reality.  This  discreet  in- 
spection, however,  does  not  satisfy  the 
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youth  of  Santiago  PYdlowing  the 
custom  prevalent  in  Bueno#  Ayres, 
the  young-  men  sin » pi y stand  in  line 
along {{jfe  rrom-iLuIr  and  si  are  at.  $10 
pretty  girls  as  they  while  by.  in  a 
manner  that  seerns  to  a strrmger  to 
ire  a lit  tie  indelicate . SiR-h.  it  up- 

jnii’S,  is  the  cn-ole  c t j >. 1 1 o m . S'.  1’ueh  it 

is  name  of  OUv  husntess  |v>  nrUicksjt*. 

\ c'nmotv  however.  tietp  rcnui rkiog 
the  useless  existence  led  by  the  very 
numerous  jeunesxe  dorCe  of  tho  cap- 
ital, composed  of  young  men  who  For 
the  most  part  have  spent  a year  or 
two  iu  Paris,  and  now  endeavor  to  con- 
tinue in  Santiago  the  life,  of  frivolous  dis- 
sipation which  was  all  they  saw  of  France. 
These  young  men  have  no  respect  for  wo- 
men. Their  thoughts,  conversation,  and 
way  of  life  are  wholly  pernicious. 

While  examining  the  promenaders  on 
the  plaza,  where  the  finely  dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  interspersed  with  men 
w earing  ponchos  and  big  straw  hats,  and 
with  dark  skinned  women  with  straight 
black  hair  and  flattened,  moony  faces* 
dressed  in  cottou  dresses  and  black  shawls, 
we  note  the  very  strong  differentiation 
of  classes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  white 
men,  the  Caballeros,  and  on  the  other, 
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the  peones,  or  footmen.  These  latter  are 
semi-Indians,  who  toil,  get  drunk,  and 
multiply,  have  no  morality  to  speak  of, 
no  fear  of  death,  and  in  their  present  in- 
tellectual condition  no  marked  tendencies 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  In  con- 
trast with  the  white  upper  classes,  whose 
looks  and  dress  are  European  and  devoid 
of  any  particular  character,  the  peones 
make  a strong  appeal  to  the  traveller's 
attention,  for  it  is  they  who  impart  to  the 
landscape  in  town  and  country  its  Chil- 
ian aspect,  and  it  is  they  who  formed  the 
conquering  armies  of  the  regenerated  re 
public.  Here  on  the  plaza  you  see  both 
the  rank  and  tile  of  these  armies  and  the 
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purloining  education  from  Italian 
liquor-sellers,  and  who  practise  in  the 
newly  settled  Indian'  territory ^ and  the 
£i>ujh:e'H i proyfuc^,  belonged  to  regi* 
men Ls  that  were  disbanded  after  the 
war.  v* h(\rr  they  became  so  accus- 
tomed to  pillage  and  rapine  that  they 
could  not  return  to  an  honest  life, 
i"  '•"miv  of  years,  and  with  a 
little  aid  from  the  police  and  the 
.endows,  these  rascals  will  it  is  to  be 
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officers — tlie  latter  fine  men  of  Spanish  hoped,  disappear,  and  leave  the  poor  col- 
type*  for  the  most  part  weaving  uniforms  onists  to  live  in  peace  and  security, 
imitated  from  the  French,  and  looking  The  war  arid  its  great  prize,  consisting 
thoroughly  military;  the  former  those  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Tara  pad*  and 
dark-skinned  semi -Indian  soldiers,  who  Antofagasta,  have  made  Chili  wealthy* 
showed  in  the  late  war  against  Peru  that  proud,  and  hateful  to  all  her  neighbors, 
they  could  light  like  demons,  and  kill.  In  a way  the  Chilians  are  the  Prussians 
plunder,  and  burn  with  a savage  ferocity  of  South  America,  overweening  talkers, 
that  few  soldiers  can  equal  and  none  arrogating  to  themselves  the  first  place 
surpass.  Still,  we  must  not  judge  the  in  war  and  in  peace  amongst  the  repub- 
whole  Chilian  army  by  the  conduct  of  lies  of  the  .Southern  Hemisphere,  and  lak- 
the  troops  in  Peru.  In  order  to  raise  ing  measures  to  make  their  pretensions  u 
men  for  that  campaign  the  government  reality.  Thus  in  Santiago  enormous  and 
relaxed  perhaps  its  severity  of  selection,  costly  buildings  are  being  constructed  for 
and  accepted  many  bad  characters,  which  barracks  and  military  schools,  and  much 
now  remain  a curse  to  the  country.  Many  prominence  is  given  to  military  matters* 
of  the  brigands  and  professional  horse-  there  being,  besides  the  Escuela  Militar, 
stealers,  who  have  received  their  special  an  Academia  dc  Guerra,  a military  club 
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arid  periodical.  subsidized  by  ihe  *luu\  Ion*.  a cruiser  of  dOOO  too.*,,  another  of  J&V 
And- an Insii tu. W:  ffl:'  Military-  Ettgim&r*,  tons,. fen 

white  a oortnjuUee  of  oilienrs is  t carol  I iug .’  hm*vo-pmvcr'.:  An  irouchu]  of  H;)02  ions 
irt  -Europe  ro  >uudy  j.he  «rim^  of  fvng-  ami  xwc*  ci'MtsW  of.  20#>  urns  :%hJ>  arr  i.u- 
land  and'  the  Contnion.i.  Meanwhile  flic  Hig  WiUm  Frama.  andtavo  iorpedtf  i»om.a 
Standing1 anoy  h?t&  Ir^  muib  \i><^u.eod:;^fjd  other  umteri.^  hi • J^ja^iaiid .. 

&irtj  by  tb^  eul  tori*##  i&tiui&ml  Wi&fffc&l 
law  »;u*W  in  Ihxwmher;  jSsth  bite.  OH:il  180  engin^-rs.  ptovor*.  • nxp&?tiVn,  etc.  y&ftd 
number  of  umu  under  the  colors  os  miot  sadobs  and  yam  of 

ex&eed  IKJSd,  distributed  in  two  regiments  tydfli,  jacljodih^^orrt^^  A some 

of  •artilifrf.y.  one  battalion  of  sapper^  and  160#  men,-  There  h an  excellent  naval 
minors,  eight  battalions  of  intatfiry,  and  . college  ar  Valparaiso,  a naval  cuib  ami  jm> 
thriie  re^iiaeuis  of  cavalry,  pltt$  oik  bat-  riming},  and  in  Santiago  a hydrographic 
tab  on  of  coast  uruliery  of  oOU  n-em  The  olHce  All  this;  mar  Seem  very  iuNigriifi- 
munbcr  of  officer*  in  active  service  emit  to'ihosF  who  are  accustomed  j$  ft  ;,a 

army  there  # tlib  about  tbe-ga^at  armed  forces  of  Etm*pe* 
(LotoUa  Nai-iomu  Sodeutam,  eonsUti  ny  but  to  the  Chilians  their. nary  .see  a is  to.  U*. 
i>!  arlVUery  .^70  jncioainl  iiifikutry,  42,  W)  the  com ineijeemOMt  at  least  of  u mighty 
ajtfh^  xVjfikjng  it  total  of  SLOiiOyor^tnzreit  future-.  At  ftiiy  rate/  they  50?k>nyA^ 

The  gov-  their  neighbors  ip  khOvVsotxiet hiftg  letter 
fuHh^lriOr*?y;^ade  pi  x'Qft-  l»ef ory  they  begin*  to  mmr*  wfc  weak 
tract,  .witb  *a  Prussian  ex -officer  to  build  point  in  tins  roavy  is.  that  it  pos^esse's  no 
fort'oisjses . at.  various  point*.  along  the  arsenal.  It  a.  $>lup  reA-ds  docking:  or  re- 
cowh  and  large  purchases;  of  gun-  arc  pkirmg,,  >«  has.  to  be  taken over  to  Eurof<e. 
being  made.  The .vxpefi^sof  the  national  armament 

i CbiliAfi  h^Vy  'fe.-^v  ihafter  ^re  lielng'  |RVid  ouf  bf  ibe  yr^yenues  pro; 

aatuoTtal  tlie  iloeea  by  fbe  expnrt  tax  na  orald. 

army.  It  nmv  consists  pf  iwuufp.n*irj#d^T  ,«%er  tyi^njb^  out  ^l  jfe  tabou  trani 

each  of -2033  tons, Monitor  of  li;;u  tonce  the  Peruvians  in  the  late  war,  The  min- 
two  C0rvnttoi  of  liflt  eorrettc  of  isters  of  Public:  Insirpction  nuul  of  Public 

AQ75  toTr5,  tWu  gtiu-boai^  ut  i»60  and  77S  AV orks  are  also  accomplishing  great  things 
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1 1 and  jjjrtrifcL  There  ate  also  normal 

♦-  schools  for  teachers. 

The  budget  0*  the  Department  of 
* Public  Instruction  fo  vl89b  exceeds 

T.oOU.WO  of  Chilian  dollars,  ineh.id- 
in tr the  expemliture  for  119  normal, 
primary.. arid  secondary  schools  1>e 
ins:  built  m various  towns,  often,  it 
would  appear,  with  great  extrava- 
gance. and  far  in  advance  of  actual 
n reds.  P ri  vn te  *chOf>l  * are  a u me r- 
ou$  also,  and  whatever  entie r$m. 
msiy  be  made  of  the  Chilians,  it 
cannot  be  couutetf&aid  that  both 
the  men  and  the  women  of  the 
upper  classes  are  very  well  edu- 
cated, well  informed*  and  well  provided 
with  knowledge  of  foreign  languages* 
particularly  French  ami  English.  I was 
much  interested  by  some  conversation 
that  I bad  with  the  Superior  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart  one  morning 
that  I visited  that  most  fashionable  school 
for  Chilian  girls,  now  presided  over  by  ft 
North -American  Sister.  “ During  the  last 
ten  years, t% she  told  me,  44  English  lias  be- 
come  the  foreign  language  a let  mode . to 
the  detriment  of  French,  which  was  for- 
merly in  favor.  If  the  girls  are  punish- 
ed for  neglecting  their  English  lesson, 
the  parents  say  it  serves  them  right.  If 
I punish  them  for  shortcomings  in  the 
French  class,  the  parents  plead  for  indul- 
gence. Nowadays  in  Chili  if  you  know 
English  you  are  supposed  to  be  sure  of 
going  to  heaven/’  This  last  bontade 
elicited  a reproachful  burst  of  laughter, 
and  a scandalized  44  Oh,  Mother,  wdr.it  are 
you  saying?”  from  the  other  Sisters  who 
were  taking  part  in  the  conversation. 
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with  funds  derived  from  this  source.  Edu- 
cation is  the  great  hobby  of  the  actual  Pre- 
sident* Jose  Manuel  Balmaceda,  more  par- 
ticularly primary  education.  Santiago  is 
naturally  the  great  educational  centre  of 
Chili,  In  the  alameda  is  the  university, 
which  counted  1175  students  in  1889,  and 
has  already  turned  out  more  doctors  and 
lawyers  than  the  country  needs,  whether 
for  professional  purposes  or  for  the  more 
sterile  and  disastrous  occupations  of  poli- 
ticians, Deputies,  and  Senators.  Near  the 
Hospital  of  San  Vincent  dc  Paul  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  cemetery  is  an  Escuela  de 
Medici na,  a terra  * cotta  colored  stucco 
monument  in  the  always  popular  Peri- 
cle&n  Greek  style  of  architecture.  Then 
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Goniimtous  ■: "VV^ hite  still  ^Gakirig  of  mtelk^tu&d 

ihfv  nmwmi-tz-nJsM*  V^pamko,  hi  the  viia.it  crs  I nun*  state  .Chat  ju  Chili  Av*>  pufc- 
palmm  of  Mm  yomtu  Si.'tvm*}  ther**  is  ;dso.  lisk^E  $$$  daSfv,  -Weekly,  wouHdy.  cn.  in 
& STmb^o  dt?  Ik?]f4&  wlj&h  •.  tettmttofji  fi&jtf  tt4fce(  &is$k 

(iiiiH?fra^  of  daily  foMr  -p^^  wkteh  *?*  ^nted 

mmmm  ffra?  n'll*,ce  aisdTorefgti-.  ,:uid  to  y»i «>] isVi  a!!  blether  mot^thaii  &O.OOM 
ic#  w f h RfifHAiti  xie  Bella#  y#j)i*cW-V  • day  'j  Ojae  of  El  Fet^ro 

’Art#*-  Tf#£v  Juoseo  xh-ttidy  possesses  a i'tvcri 7.  nu*i?  be  $'m\  all  dyeT  the  south 
:-.*a::;j  of  narlyfc  pmntmgs  am!  amt  eivuire  pf  i hm  renabhs  As  far  ha  I 

wm;pOov  Smormo  also  enjoys  ;t *•>  *iiy  could  jub^e  ;>om  careful  reading  during 
flca£ti>i}  ^t0i*  varies  a uihtyk  of  tfHWUffa*  tjieisjp  papers  satisfy 

;.m'»  •■•yiuJ,i;v«:l  pp  "S^par  for  prizes  of  a rhe  limited  w.;u.ifs  of  Hu-  fwWic.  jgjjp  dofe 
UxUil  9iih»fc  of  $2300  CMktuh,  1 did  mvt  oul  >n  $?i  uiUciTprft  aed  deified  • wajr.ii 
bare  .of  'of. these'  eeHiitb  ; f|numi -ity 

e.sbrhPem.v  so  Urn;  f c^.ijHoi  aJrance  afiy  which  lias  not  $fj&l  the  refK>rters  much  et* 
opinion  &s  to  Chilian  art  fmT  t^u&£rf  -t)fy  edHurs  It*  go  to  bed 
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But  the  Mud  re  isn^rior  persisted  a t)  her  It  is.  however,  ioteo^tnur  te> note  thal  in  I 

pnrft jdii^  AfejtbiJ  footed  the  GOBdrniathnt  irf.  tilii#  amrismt  city  of  !ihfc  cooh’4^^^^  ; 

Iter  remark  ImUi  in  act ?jh ! expmeucc  of  tin*  citizen > are  hcgictfkng- to  ?-s*ke  >m\v- 
mfcn  and  w oirteu  m Chite  add  aha  in  the  y Uerest.  in  matters  artistic  xu\d' 

W> $Wuti-  uhaud  also  that  they  b&ye. - -. :•  j 
whioji  %^ii\Ji.ij^li-  favor  with  nuaJ  ^alou.  ru  school  uf ; ; 

the  ldv>yf/>j,>.  w-hd  ;e/o>j»ar*r.  oidy  b^r^ius^  it  Opw  boii.siv  four  .pupils,  ami  u.>chmVi  of 
n ^uid  iii:/I‘  - s-'hool'  eoursW  talk  4eui|anrc.  vniU  two  pupils.  The 
Bntjihh  ifyrfJjook*  >xti<'i  Ehfjfish  Uo t-herA:  locut?  ioimst  crial  report  mtli 

Sabtta^o.lias!:  I n/vipifeTi t ' ;r*f  iu*  tip  small  »:it.B(f4ct|otx  that  tlio  pupils  whq 

tere$t,  notably^ ''that  of  Nat • .migtifjflst'- *4! tM ux^ii^b/^tli^vjn^l v--^8  tt\  fltesr  arts 

the  haOfLomr  rylnblbon  ^ in  Mir  u*Ui  he  scut  to  Europe,  vrith  ]H*uvh>ns  «d  ' 
pi  irk  of  they  tiinUi  Normal  rGi»niprj;ooir  m*:-  $laOo  a rear  The  Sa.ufiagu  Comer  mo- 
tions devoted  to  xoob>g>%  ndnri‘iih>gA#  • :tet • rievde  1 ato  toldy  ims  roalized/g'WLi. 

any,  creolov/y,  palaeontology,  at  id  cthuoio*  pr«>grc-s  within  the  pa*-r.  few  Tears,  urm 
gy.  Tite  inu^iim  id  ratlim*  a dead  pl(tet\W-  tv  fiiie  ^bjri : 

trdying "Hint  lark  of  iintiatire  ami  active  'mfovn>&l  t)iat  the  jstate*. 
cafe  which  wo  have  so  often  to  reiiuvt k in  OUilian  :t  rear  to  keep  up  the  ateo  o n;n  r 
Chill.  If  M not  suBjcJcnt  ti>  found  a mu-  esting  esUibhslunentv.  "ducU  all  $!n:»tv  >j» 
a lihrai  y , or  a school  ; it  must  also  laudable  desire  to  ijoitate  foTeigu  naumix 
be  kept  tip  ikitti  improved  with  etjtial  and  . riiorc-e^p^iaUjn.F^itc^.- 
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late,  or  even  to  sacrifice  a single  con- 
templative cigarette.  These  journals,  like 
those  of  France  and  Spain,  publish  a 
feuiHeton  novel,  which  is  almost  always 
a translation  from  Ohnet,  Malot,  Maupas- 
sant, Loti,  or  some  other  French  genius. 
The  capital  publishes  sixteen  literary,  ar- 
tistic, administrative,  and  scientific  re- 
views, and  ten  various  periodicals,  none 
of  which  calls  for  special  mention.  In 
Valparaiso  four  daily  papers  are  pub- 
lished, with  a total  circulation  of  20,000 
copies.  One  of  them  — El  Mercurio  — is 
more  than  fifty  years  old.  One  or  more 
newspapers  are  published  in  each  of  the 
capitals  of  departments.  Other  manifes- 
tations of  intellectual  life  are  the  forty 
literary  and  scientific  societies  which  ex- 
ist in  Santiago,  at  the  two  most  important 
of  which  public  lectures  are  given  in  sea- 
son. But  of  these  I cannot  speak  from 
experience.  There  are  also  nine  social 
clubs  in  Santiago,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  Union,  commodiously 
lodged  in  a handsome  house,  well  kept, 
and  frequented  by  the  best  men  of  the  re- 
public. At  the  Union  you  will  hear  the 
political  situation  of  Chili  discussed  three 
times  a day  round  an  excellently  served 
table,  and  after  dinner  there  is  plenty  of 
money  to  be  lost  and  won  in  the  card- 
rooms  at  poker  or  rocambole. 

Politics  in  Chili,  as  in  all  the  Southern 
republics,  is  an  interminable  subject  of 
conversation,  and  perhaps  it  has  never 
been  more  ardently  pursued  than  during 
the  administration  of  President  Balmace- 
da.  The  cry  is  reform  and  progress.  The 
government  of  Chili  is  nominally  popu- 
lar and  representative;  the  republic  one 
and  indivisible;  and  the  Constitution  is 
supposed  to  be  modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  elected 
every  five  years  by  electors  appointed  di- 
rectly by  the  provinces,  at  the  rate  of  three 
electors  for  each  deputy  to  which  the 
province  has  a right.  The  President  is 
not  eligible  for  re-election  except  after  an 
interval  of  one  term.  He  administrates 
through  six  ministers,  chosen  by  himself, 
and  a Council  of  State  composed  of  eleven 
members,  six  elected  by  the  Congress,  and 
five  appointed  by  the  President  himself. 
This  Council  is  not  remunerated,  and  is  of 
little  importance,  owing  to  the  great  pow- 
ers held  by  the  President,  who  really  di- 
rects the  whole  administrative  and  elec- 
tive machinery.  Thus  the  President  ap- 
points and  removes  at  will  the  intenclentes , 
Vox,.  LXXXI.-No.  486.-84 
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or  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  gober - 
nadores , or  governors  of  departments. 
These  latter  appoint  the  subdelegates, 
who  preside  over  the  subdelegations,  and 
in  their  turn  appoint  inspectors,  who  pre- 
side over  districts.  In  this  way  the  Presi- 
dent controls  absolutely  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  the  republic  in  its  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  province,  department, 
subdelegation,  and  district;  all  the  offi- 
cials are  his  creatures,  and  dependent  for 
their  position  on  his  good-will.  The  mu- 
nicipal authority  is  vested  in  city  Coun- 
cils, elected  every  three  years  by  the  peo- 
ple; but  their  activity  is  very  limited. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  magis- 
trates appointed,  under  certain  rules,  by 
the  President  of' the  republic;  but  they 
cannot  be  revoked  without  legal  cause. 
The  legislative  power  resides  in  a nation- 
al Congress,  composed  of  a Chamber  of 
Deputies,  elected  directly  by  the  depart- 
ments, in  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  for 
every  30,000  inhabitants  and  fraction  of 
the  same  not  less  than  15,000,  and  of  a 
Senate,  whose  members  are  elected  by 
popular  vote  by  the  provinces  at  the  rate 
of  one  senator  for  every  three  deputies 
and  fraction  of  two  deputies  by  which 
the  province  may  be  represented.  Depu- 
ties are  elected  every  three  years,  and  the 
Senate  renewed  in  half  its  numbers  like- 
wise every  three  years,  each  senator  thus 
remaining  in  service  six  years. 

During  the  past  six  administrations,  we 
may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  the 
government  of  Chili,  in  spite  of  its  name, 
has  been  an  oligarchy,  composed  of  the 
best  families  of  Santiago,  who  have  con- 
trolled everything,  and,  on  the  whole,  gov- 
erned well  and  to  the  general  satisfaction, 
the  more  so  as  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  suppress  the  farce  of  universal  suffrage, 
which  amuses  the  people  if  it  does  not  con- 
vince them  of  their  so-called  sovereignty. 
The  outgoing  President  has  invariably 
named  his  successor,  and  brought  all  the 
necessary  machinery  into  play  to  secure 
his  election.  The  great  point  at  issue  in 
Chili,  as  indeed  it  is  the  great  point  in  all 
the  South-American  republics,  is  whether 
or  not  the  President  shall  continue  to  wield 
the  enormous  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  him,  and  whether  or  not  his  in- 
tervention in  electoral  matters  shall  cease; 
in  short,  whether  republican  institutions, 
representative  government,  and  local  au- 
tonomy shall  become  a reality  in  these 
countries,  and  not  a mere  illusory  pro- 
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gramme.  Roughly  speaking,  the  political 
parties  in  Chili  are  the  Conservatives, 
who  are  now  identified  with  clericalism, 
and  the  Liberals,  who  demand  great  liber- 
ality in  all  matters  of  creed  and  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.  There 
is  also  a small  and  talented  radical  party, 
forming  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Lib- 
erals, but  not  differing  from  the  latter  on 
any  questions  except  those  of  opportunity. 
President  Balmaceda  has  had  the  rare 
privilege,  which  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  have  made 
himself  exceedingly  unpopular  by  his  in- 
dividualist pretensions  and  his  obstinate 
refusal  to  bend  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  the  legislative  body;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  both  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  are  united  in  a strong  ma- 
jority against  the  44  jefe  supremo,”  as  the 
President  is  called,  and  some  notable  re- 
form of  the  Constitution  seems  imminent. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  people  will  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  new  powers, 
and  be  able  to  exercise  them  wisely. 

A point  on  which  the  Chilian  radicals 
express  strong  views  is  the  large  surplus 
that  the  Treasury  holds,  and  to  diminish 
which  vain  efforts  are  being  made  by 
expenditure  on  schools,  railways,  arma- 
ments,and  public  works.  Amongst  South- 
American  republics  Chili  has  the  rare 
privilege  of  being  not  only  solvent,  but 
also  of  having  excellent  credit.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu’s  classification 
of  the  credit  of  nations  into  seven  cate- 
gories, corresponding  to  the  interest  and 
type  of  their  loans,  Chili  comes  in  the 
third  category,  and  stands  on  a level  with 
France.  This  state  of  affairs  is  thorough- 
ly satisfactory.  The  radicals,  however, 
consider  the  present  considerable  surplus 
to  be  a danger  to  the  country  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  and  the  powers  of  the 
President  remain  unmodified.  The  idea 
is  that  the  disposal  of  these  funds  facili- 
tates the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
tamper  with  electoral  matters  by  direct 
or  indirect  bribery.  Too  much  impor- 
tance, however,  must  not  be  attached  to 
these  political  questions;  none  of  them  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  tranquillity 
and  peaceful  development  of  the  coun- 
try, for  Chili  has  long  outgrown  the  pe- 
riod of  dictators  and  revolutions,  and  her 
political  evolution  must  henceforward  be 
always  constitutional  and  never  violent. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  evolution  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  rapid. 


A great  item  of  expenditure,  provided 
for  out  of  the  nitrate  royalties,  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Chilian  railway  system. 
At  present  the  lines  belonging  to  and 
managed  by  the  state  are  those  between 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  with  a branch  to 
Los  Andes,  and  from  Santiago  to  Talca- 
huano,  with  branches  to  Palmilla.  Los 
Angeles,  Traiguen,  and  Collipulli,  mea- 
suring in  all  1068  kilometres.  In  1888 
these  lines  represented  a value  of  $49,911,- 
073  Chilian,  and  gave  a clear  profit  of 
$1  ,599,886,  or  3.11  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
They  carried  within  the  year  3,016,313 
passengers,  a figure  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  total  population  of  the  republic, 
which  is  estimated  at  3,165,000.  of  whom 
50,000  are  Indians.  This  number,  con- 
sidering how  vast  Chili  is  and  how  thinly 
it  is  populated,  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  to 
be  accounted  for  to  a great  extent  by  the 
natural  restlessness  of  the  people;  the 
lower  classes  especially  are  always  travel- 
ling by  railway  or  steamer;  any  pretext 
is  sufficient  to  send  a whole  family  off 
with  beds  and  baggage  to  a fresh  place. 
In  addition  to  the  above  lines  the  state  has 
purchased  the  line  from  Chanaral  to  Ani- 
mas and  Salados,  65i  kilometres.  Then 
we  have  the  following  private  lines,  begin- 
ning from  the  north;  Arica  to  Tacna, 
63  kilometres;  the  nitrate  railways  and 
branches  between  Iquique  and  Pisagua. 
300  kilometres;  Patillos  to  Salitreras,  93 
kilometres;  Mejillonesto  the  Cerro  Gordo 
mine,  29  kilometres;  Antofagasta  to  Asco- 
tan  and  Huanchaca,  440  kilometres;  Tal- 
tal  to  Cachiyuyal,  82  kilometres;  Caldera 
to  Copiapo  and  branches  to  Puquios,  San 
Antonio,  and  Chanarcillo,  242  kilometres; 
Carrizal  Bajo  to  Carrizal  Alto  and  Cerro 
Blanco  mine,  81  kilometres;  Coquimbo  to 
Serena,  15  kilometres ; Coquimbo  to  Ovalle 
and  Panucillo,  123  kilometres;  Serena  to 
Vicuna,  78  kilometres;  Tongoi  to  Tama- 
ya,  55  kilometres;  Laraquete,  in  the  bay  of 
Arauco,  to  Maquegna,  40  kilometres ; mak- 
ing a total  of  1611  kilometres.  There  are 
also  short  lines  in  the  coal  districts  of  Co- 
ronel.  Lota,  Lebu,  etc.,  and  the  line  of  the 
Arauco  Company  from  Concepcion  to 
Curanilahue,  which,  when  completed. will 
measure  66  kilometres.  Some  twelve 
other  private  lines,  all  in  the  mineral  and 
nitrate  zone,  are  being  studied  or  con- 
structed, and  the  state,  by  means  of  the 
Bernstein  and  subcontracts,  is  building 
lines  from  Huasco  to  Vallenar,  Ovalle  to 
San  Marcos,  Vilos  to  Salamanca,  Calera  to 
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Ligua  and  Cabildo,  Santiago  to  Melipilla, 
Pelequen  to  Peumo,  Palmilla  to  Ancones, 
Talca  to  Constitucion,  Coihue  to  Mul- 
clien,  Victoria  to  Tolten,  Tolten  to  Valdi- 
via and  Osorno,  all  to  be  finished  within 
periods  of  from  two  to  five  years,  dating 
from  November,  1888,  and  making  a to- 
tal of  nearly  1000  kilometres.  Meanwhile 
amongst  the  great  private  lines  in  con- 
struction are  Clark’s  transandine,  by  way 
of  Los  Andes,  the  Uspallata  Pass,  and 
Mendoza,  which  will  put  Valparaiso  and 
Buenos  Ayres  in  direct  communication, 
and  the  Ferro -Carril  Interoceanico,  be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  Talcahuano,  of 
which  the  concessionnaires  are  Francisco 
Bustamante  and  Co.  This  line  starts  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  passes  through  the  heart  of 
the  rich  province  of  the  sam  e n ame,  touches 
a point  in  communication  with  the  port  of 
Bahia  Blanca  at  Carhue,  and  so  through 
the  pampa  and  the  towns  of  General 
Acha,  Chadileuvu,  Rio  Colorado,  and  Rio 
Neuquen,  then  over  the  Andes  by  the 
Antuco  Pass,  and  down  to  Yumbel,  where 
it  joins  the  Chilian  state  lines.  This  line, 
measuring  1412  kilometres,  has  great  ad- 
vantages over  the  Clark  transandine 
railway.  First  of  all,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
struct. On  the  Argentine  side,  where 
there  are  1255  kilometres,  the  maximum 
gradients  are  1.9  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
Chili  side,  2.5  per  cent. ; whereas  on  the 
other  transandine  line  there  are  5 per 
cent,  grades,  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  the  rack  system.  At  the  same 
time  the  Clark  line  is  one  metre  gauge 
between  Mendoza  and  Los  Andes,  at 
which  points  goods  and  passengers  will 
have  to  be  transferred,  while  the  Busta- 
mante line  is  five  and  one-half  feet  gauge, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Chilian  state  rail- 
ways, thus  rendering  through  traffic  pos- 
sible and  cheap.  The  country  through 
which  the  Bustamante  line  passes  in  the 
Argentine  is  full  of  fine  valleys  and  vast 
cattle  runs,  and  will  be  certainly  further 
developed  by  the  new  railway.  The  An- 
tuco Pass  is  only  2000  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  whereas  the  Uspallata 
Pass  is  more  than  double  that  height. 
The  construction  of  this  line  is  being 
actively  pursued,  and  will  be  completed 
in  about  five  years  from  the  present  date. 
Another  line,  called  the  Ferro -Carril 
Trasandino  del  Norte,  is  projected,  to 
run  from  Copiapo,  in  Chili,  to  Cordoba, 
in  the  Argentine,  and  to  bring  the  port  of 
Caldera  into  communication  with  those 


of  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
passing  through  the  provinces  of  San 
Juan,  La  Rioja,  and  Catamarea.  The 
Chilian  government  has  already  granted 
the  concession  for  this  line,  which  will 
doubtless  be  built  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  certainly  prove  to  be  of  the  highest 
commercial  importance. 

After  the  capital,  the  city  that  plays  the 
greatest  r61e  in  Chilian  urban  life  is  Val- 
paraiso. which  consists  of  a blue  bay  very 
dangerously  exposed  to  the  north  winds, 
a vast  sweep  of  quays,  three  parallel 
streets,  and  at  the  back  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills  covered  with  houses — hills  of  red 
brown  rock  and  earth  rising  to  a lofty 
ridge,  whose  aridity  is  rendered  more  ev- 
ident by  a scant  mantle  of  black  scrub. 
The  houses  are  built  on  the  spurs  of  this 
ridge,  called  cerros,  three  of  which  are 
built  over  with  decent  villas,  enlivened 
with  gardens,  trees,  and  verandas,  com- 
manding a magnificent  view  of  the  bay. 
The  other  cerros  are  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes,  who  dwell  in  sheds  and 
shanties  built  of  all  kinds  of  old  lumber, 
fragments,  and  debris,  such  as  sardine 
boxes,  oil  cans  flattened  out,  lead  out  of 
tea-chests,  broken  trunks,  wreckage  of 
ships  and  railway  cars — the  whole  patched 
up  with  sacks  and  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron.  The  very  road  up  the  cerro  is  a 
rickety  piece  of  patchwork  held  together 
with  boards  and  cross  timbers.  The  cerros 
where  the  foreigners  live  are  provided 
with  decent  roads,  and  many  of  the  villas 
are  commodious,  pleasant,  and  elegantly 
furnished.  The  business  town  below  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  architectural  mon- 
uments. Indeed,  almost  the  only  monu- 
ment is  that  to  the  memory  of  the  hero  of 
the  war  against  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the 
hero  of  Iquique,  as  he  is  called,  Arturo 
Prat  and  his  companions.  Valparaiso  is 
a business  town ; its  streets  are  well  pro- 
vided with  fine  shops;  but  the  shops  are 
in  a minority  compared  with  the  offices, 
banks,  warehouses,  and  merchants’  estab- 
lishments. The  port  is  provided  with  a 
landing-place  for  passengers,  who  come 
ashore  in  small  boats,  and  with  a fine 
mole,  called  the  Muelle  Fiscal,  provided 
with  excellent  hydraulic  machinery  for 
hauling  trucks  and  working  cranes.  This 
mole,  however,  is  inadequate  for  the  traf- 
fic of  the  port,  and  consequently  all  the 
loading  of  cargo  is  executed  by  means  of 
lighters,  the  quay  being  used  only  for  un- 
loading ships  with  cargo  from  foreign 
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parts.  The  quays  are  formed  by  a sea- 
wall, strengthened  by  old  iron  railway 
rails, which  are  put  to  most  varied  uses  in 
Chili;  and  the  fine  semicircle  is  now  be- 
ing extended  toward  the  north,  much 
land  being  gained  from  the  sea  and  filled 
in,  so  as  to  give  the  city  room  for  expan- 
sion. Near  the  Muelle  Fiscal  are  the  im- 
mense buildings  of  the  Custom-house  and 
bonded  warehouses;  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  military  school;  and  then  beyond, 
along  the  cornice  road,  forts,  navy  store- 
rooms, and  a light  - house.  From  this 
point  may  be  viewed  the  admirable  pano- 
rama of  the  town  climbing  up  the  hills, 
terrace  above  terrace;  the  bay,  with  its 
torpedoes,  iron -clads,  steamers,  sailing 
ships, and  busy  shoals  of  lighters  and  small 
boats;  and  the  distant  boundary  hills  that 
close  in  the  glistening  bay,  and  stretch 
their  jagged  promontories  into  the  calm 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Valparaiso,  the  port  of  Santiago,  and 
the  principal  port  of  the  republic,  is  quite 
an  English  city.  “ The  Chilians  will  not 
be  pleased  to  read  that  statement,”  sug- 
gests a friend  at  my  elbow.  “ Can  it  be 
denied?”  I ask.  “Is  not  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  place  English?  Is  not  the  bay 
full  of  English  ships?  Do  you  not  hear 
English  spoken  everywhere  as  soon  as 
you  get  ashore  ? Do  not  the  public- 
houses  bear  the  familiar  old  sign-boards 
of  the  4 Royal  Oak,’  the  ‘Queen’s  Arms,’ 
the  4 Red  Lion,’  4 All  the  World’s  Cor- 
ner’ ? Here  is  the  suave  English  chem- 
ist, whose  speech  is  so  precise;  the  Eng- 
lish bookseller,  three  or  four  of  them 
with  fine  shops;  the  English  doctors  by 
the  dozen  ; English  grocers,  who  sell  ba- 
con and  pickles,  and  style  themselves 
4 Italian  warehousemen,’  according  to  the 
classical  tradition  of  their  guild ; English 
shop-keepers  of  all  kinds;  English  hotels, 
and,  of  course,  an  English  newspaper. 
What  are  all  those  tall  and  slender  girls, 
with  blond  hair,  queer  hats,  loosely  fitting 
dresses,  a rather  ungraceful  although  ath- 
letic walk,  an  incomparably  fine  quality 
of  rose  and  white  flesh,  such  as  Reynolds 
—Sir  Joshua,  I should  say — loved  to  paint, 
are  they  not  unmistakably  English  girls? 
Up  there  on  the  hill  do  I not  spy  an  Eng- 
lish church?  All  these  business  blocks, 
house  after  house,  are  not  the  firms  Eng- 
lish, with  an  intermixture  of  German?  If 
you  take  away  the  English  firms  from 
Valparaiso,  what  remains?”  “True,”  re- 
plied my  friend.  “It  is  quite  true.”  44  I 


will  even  go  further,  and  ask  what  is  left 
of  Chili  if  you  take  the  foreigners  away, 
particularly  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans?” 44  Good  gracious!  I hope  you  are 
not  going  to  put  these  fearful  ideas  into 
print.  You  alarm  me.”  “What  will 
you?”  I replied.  44  A stranger  visiting 
Chili  for  the  first  time,  and  imagining 
vaguely  that  it  is  some  far-away  and  de- 
lightful Paul  and  Virginia  country — as  it 
truly  is— a country  of  great  wealth  and 
beauty,  vast  in  extent,  varied  in  aspect, 
and  still  full  of  the  energyand  chivalry 
of  the  conquistadores,  is  surprised  to  find 
that  the  descendants  of  the  conquistadores 
are  very  few  in  number  relatively  to  the 
extent  of  their  territory  and  the  age  of 
their  settlement.  He  is  struck,  above  all 
things,  by  the  prominence  and  ubiquity 
of  foreigners  in  the  practical  management 
and  organization  of  the  great  business  en- 
terprises, and  even  of  the  great  private 
fortunes  of  the  land.  You,  who  are  liv- 
ing here,  do  not  notice  the  phenomenon 
so  much  as  one  who  has  arrived  freshly. 
For  instance,  we  will  suppose  you  come 
to  Chili  by  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens.  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  you  are  as- 
tonished to  find  a station  of  English  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  taught  the  Indians  to 
be  kind  to  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  not 
to  eat  them  as  they  formerly  did.  In 
Punta  Arenas  the  great  sheep-farming  en- 
terprises are  in  tiie  hands  of  Englishmen. 
Valdivia  is  simply  a German  colony,  the 
most' flourishing  and  charming  in  the  re- 
public, troubled  only  by  too  numerous 
bands  of  cattle-lifters  and  brigands,  who 
also  plague  the  English,  French,  and 
Swiss  colonies  in  the  old  Araucauian  ter- 
ritory. Now  we  come  to  the  coal  coast, 
and  the  first  proprietors  we  find  are  the 
‘Arauco  Company,  Limited,  London,’  also 
owners  of  a railway,  at  the  hands  of 
whose  English  managers  I received  kind 
hospitality.  The  Lota  and  Coronel  mines 
belong  to  Chilians  — the  Cousino  fam- 
ily— but  the  managers  are  all  English. 
The  managers  of  the  Cousino  agricultural 
estates  are  likewise  English.  In  Talca- 
huano  and  Concepcion  all  the  business 
on  a large  scale  is  done  by  English  or 
Germans.  The  railway  from  Talcahuauo 
to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  was  built  by 
English  engineers;  many  of  the  higher 
employes  are  English;  so,  too,  are  a ma- 
jority of  the  engine  drivers.  All  the  state 
railways,  be  it  remembered,  were  paid  for 
almost  exclusively  with  the  money  ob- 
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tained  from  British  loans.  Valparaiso  is 
incontestably  English.  In  the  mining 
districts  Englishmen  and  English  capital 
predominate. 

“ In  Taltal  and  the  neighboring  nitrate 
beds  and  gold  and  silver  mines  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Germans  are  working  hand 
in  hand,  the  former  having  provided  the 
capital.  Antofagasta  is  controlled  by 
English  capital  and  management.  Tara- 
paca  is  almost  wholly  an  English  prov- 
ince, owned  by  London  joint-stock  com- 
panies. You  cannot  land  at  a single  port 
of  any  importance  along  the  Chilian  coast 
without  finding  a little  group  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  who  are  making  or  trying  to  make 
their  fortunes.  Every  little  port  has  its 
‘king,’  its  great  man,  who  controls  busi- 
ness there,  and  has  a finger  in  all  sorts  of 
pies.  And  how  often  does  this  ‘king’ — 
your  Don  Alfredo,  Don  Juan,  or  Don  Ju- 
lio— prove  to  be  a stalwart  Englishman 
with  a very  red  face  and  a violent  hatred 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  a gigantic  Teuton  of 
the  Fortschrittspartei,  who  weeps  on  your 
bosom  whenhe  speaks  of  Bismarck’s  retire- 
ment? In  those  queer  little  wooden  towns 
in  the  north,  where  all  the  houses  smell 
close  and  acrid,  like  an  attic  bedroom 
under  sunburnt  rafters,  you  invariably 
find  two  or  three  pleasant  and  well-kept 
houses,  and  genial  meetings  of  an  evening, 
when  the  Spatenbrau  flows  freely,  and 
those  hearty  and  accomplished  Teutons 
play  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Strauss, 
while  the  English  gentleman  who  man- 
ages the  railway  looks  on  through  his 
eye-glass,  correct  and  reserved  in  manner, 
just  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  sitting  in 
the  smoking-room  of  the  Reform  Club  or 
the  Travellers’.  Where  are  the  Chilians? 
They  too  abound,  but  are  less  prominent, 
at  any  rate  in  what  the  French  call  the 
extractive  industries.  The  Chilians  have 
their  vast  agricultural  estates,  their  vine- 
yards— managed  invariably  by  French  or 
Italians— their  mines,  too,  and  their  inter- 
est in  various  enterprises.  There  are  fine 
business  heads  amongst  them,  remarkable 
intellects,  able  financiers,  and  large  for- 
tunes. Errazuriz,  Urmeneta,  Brown,  Ed- 
wards, Matte,  Cousiiio,  and  a score  other 
names  could  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  great  and  stable  wealth,  but  for  some 
reason  or  another  it  would  appear  that 
the  Chilians  have  not  studied  business 
investments  for  their  money  until  quite 
lately.  Their  natural  temperament  per- 
haps inclines  them  to  passive  enjoyment; 


they  are  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  indo- 
lent life  of  Santiago  and  the  mild  excite- 
ment of  a little  card -playing  for  heavy 
stakes.  Enormous  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  Chilians  in  mines,  but  most  of 
these  have  been  dissipated  as  soon  as  ac- 
quired, and  not  a few  have  found  their 
way  to  Paris  and  Monte  Carlo,  where  their  * 
reckless  spenders  have  contributed  to  cre- 
ate the  composite  and  imaginary  type 
known  by  the  name  of  rastctcoudre . Now 
we  know  that  these  unregenerate  days  are 
over,  and  that  the  Chilians  are  going  to 
do  wonderful  things,  and  become  a great 
nation,  and  ultimately  an  industrial  na- 
tion, they  say,  like  England,  Switzerland, 
and  the  German  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
in  the  realization  of  which  aspirations  for- 
eign immigration  and  the  completion  of 
interior  and  transandine  railways  are  to 
play  a great  role.  At  present,  however, 
this  grand  and  self-sufficing  national  de- 
velopment is  more  or  less  remote,  and 
meanwhile  it  must  be  admitted,  in  pre- 
sence of  incontestable  evidence,  that  Eng- 
lish capital  and  English  initiative  are  the 
chief  agents  in  opening  up  and  utilizing 
the  riches  of  Chili.” 

But  what  have  the  Chilians  been  doing, 
we  may  ask,  all  these  long  years  since 
Pedro  de  Valdivia  founded  their  capital 
three  hundred  and  fifty  summers  ago? 
How  does  it  happen  that  this  enormous 
territory,  measuring  753,216  square  kilo- 
metres, and  consequently  larger  than  any 
European  country  except  Russia,  has  a 
population  of  only  three  millions  and 
odd?  The  natural  increase  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries  ought  surely  to  have 
produced  a greater  total.  The  only  ex- 
planation that  we  can  suggest  is  the  ter- 
rible infant  mortality.  From  the  begin- 
ning, we  may  presume,  the  lower  classes 
have  lived  in  the  same  unhygienic  condi- 
tions which  may  still  be  observed;  and 
from  the  beginning  the  majority  of  the 
children  born  have  died  in  infancy,  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day,  and  as  they 
will  doubtless  continue  to  die  for  many 
years  to  come  in  spite  of  the  wider  dissem- 
ination of  primary  education.  The  Chil- 
ian peon  loves  his  hut  of  mud  and  cane. 
His  women  folk,  true  to  the  blood  of  their 
Indian  progenitors,  disdain  chairs,  and 
delight  only  in  squatting  on  the  earth. 
And  the  peon  and  his  wife  alike  prefer 
to  buy  of  the  squatting  open-air  dealers 
rather  than  to  patronize  a clean  and  wfell- 
arranged  shop.  A proof  of  this  may  be 
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seen  on  the  quay  at  Valparaiso,  where  the 
Chola  women,  with  patches  of  sticking- 
plaster  on  their  temples,  leaves  in  their 
ear-holes,  and  melon  seeds  stuck  in  their 
nostrils  — queer  traditional  nostrums  for 
the  cure  of  real  or  imaginary  ills  — still 
spread  out  their  wares  in  the  dust,  and 
♦get  all  the  popular  custom,  although  there 
are  good  modern  stores  just  across  the 
way.  What  influence  education  will 
have  on  these  peones  it  is  hard  to  say, 
and  ‘President  Balmaceda  himself  has 
perhaps  not  thought  of  the  future  in  his 
zeal  for  building  fine  school-houses.  As 
it  is,  the  peon  is  an  excellent  miner,  though 
he  does  pocket  the  choicest  bits  of  gold 
and  silver  ore.  He  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  at  agriculture  or  anything  else, 
very  docile  when  treated  justly,  and  easi- 
ly manageable  when  handled  in  the  right 
way.  He  has  his  faults  and  his  short- 
comings, but  withal  he  is  by  no  means 
wanting  in  intelligence,  and  when  the  so- 
cialists begin  to  preach  in  the  land  they 
will  certainly  find  him  an  apt  disciple. 
Then  there  will  i>e  a fine  upsetting  of 
things  in  general,  and  of  the  existing 
white  oligarchy  in  particular. 

The  Chilian  peones,  especially  the  more 
intelligent  miscellaneous  workers,  known 
as  rotos,  or  ragged  men,  are  truly  wonder- 
ful creatures  for  strength  and  endurance, 
and  no  European  can  compete  with  them. 
To  see  them  working  in  the  mines  is  most 
curious.  Half  naked,  they  run  along  the 
low  galleries,  scramble  up  a notched  pole, 
and  then  up  the  ragged  rock  stairs  of  the 
old  Spanish  crooked  shafts,  all  the  time 
carrying  a hundred-weight  of  ore  in  a 
leather  pouch  slung  on  their  shoulders. 
When  they  reach  the  top  they  just  shrug 
their  shoulder,  the  ore  falls  on  the  ground, 
and  they  remain  a few  seconds  gasping 
for  breath,  and  then,  all  of  a sudden,  they 
run  down  the  mine  again,  whistling  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  And  so  they 
work  nine  or  ten  hours  a day.  So  it  is 
with  stevedores  in  the  Chilian  ports,  also 
rotos.  These  men  have  immense  physi- 
cal strength,  disdain  all  mechanical  help, 
and  carry  enormous  weights,  always  on 
their  heads  and  shoulders.  Both  the 
miners  and  the  stevedores  are  like  over- 
grown children  in  the  government  of 
their  lives.  What  one  does  the  others 
do;  and  with  fair  words  they  can  be  led 
to  do  anything,  except  to  work  when  they 
think  they  have  worked  enough.  Then 
it  is  useless  to  offer  them  more  dollars. 


They  have  as  many  dollars  as  they  want 
for  the  moment,  and  so  they  say,  “No 
quiero  trabajar  mas,  patron,”  in  the  most 
friendly  way  possible,  and  an  hour  later 
all  of  them  are  drunk  and  dancing  furi- 
ous cixecas.  Thus  they  all  work  by  fits 
and  starts,  spend  their  earnings  to  the  last 
cent,  and  never  look  to  the  future.  When 
a roto  gets  old,  which  rarely  happens,  for 
bad  liquor,  heart-disease,  and  pulmonia 
carry  most  of  them  off  in  the  prime  of 
life,  or  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work, 
he  goes  and  lives  with  a more  prosperous 
brother,  for  all  these  rotos  are  compadres 
and  tocallos , or  namesakes,  and  full  of 
kindly  feeling  toward  each  other,  except 
when  they  quarrel  at  times,  draw  knives, 
and  use  them.  The  rotosy  however,  are 
now  emigrating  in  large  numbers  to  the 
Argentine,  where  they  get  better  wages 
than  the  father-land  pays,  and  so  Chili  is 
losing  some  of  her  best  working-men. 

In  conclusion,  I say,  with  grateful  souve- 
nirs of  the  unfailing  kindness  shown  to 
me  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
Chilians  are  pleasant  and  agreeable  peo- 
ple to  deal  with  and  to  live  amongst. 
Their  land  is  full  of  natural  beauties  and 
mineral  wealth.  The  climate  is  perfect, 
except  in  the  extreme  south,  where  it  is 
severe  in  winter,  but  less  so  than  the  north 
of  Scotland  or  the  extreme  zone  of  the 
United  States;  and  of  all  the  places  where 
a man  could  go  to  settle  away  from  the 
father-land,  Chili  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  favored  in  certain  respects.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  for 
Chili  a very  much  greater  development 
in  wealth  and  in  civilization  than  that  al- 
ready achieved,  the  former  being  precari- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  depends  upon  mineral 
riches  of  uncertain  duration,  and  the  lat- 
ter being  superficial  and  imitative  rather 
than  sincere.  The  Chilians  have  remark- 
able facility  and  singular  faculties  of  imi- 
tation and  adaptability.  But  they  are  not 
grundlich , as  the  Germans  say.  They  are 
pleasant,  hospitable  people,  having  a cer- 
tain outward  semblance  of  refinement; 
but  it  is  preferable  not  to  probe  the  sur- 
face too  deeply. 

As  regards  colonization,  serious  reserves 
are  to  be  made,  for  the  reasons  indicated 
in  a previous  article.  At  present  I am 
speaking  not  so  much  of  Chili  as  a haven 
of  rest  for  the  humble  agricultural  laborer, 
but  rather  as  a field  for  the  merchant,  the 
business  man,  and  the  capitalist,  and 
more  especially  for  the  North-American 
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capitalist.  The  ground  is  already  very 
much  taken  up,  it  is  true.  English  capi- 
tal and  German  trading  enterprise  have 
implanted  themselves  far  and  wide  over 
the  territory;  but  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  young  men  commanding  a cer- 
tain amount  of  capital  who  would  be  con- 
tent to  go  to  Chili,  learn  the  language, 
study  the  people  and  their  ways,  and  sim- 
ply live  quietly,  wait  and  watch  until 
they  saw  their  chance  of  getting  into  the 
“swim.”  In  the  mining  business,  par- 
ticularly gold,  silver,  and  manganese, 
and  perhaps  coal  in  the  extreme  south, 
there  are  no  doubt  fortunes  to  be  made. 


For  that  matter,  the  mineral  deposits  of 
Chili  contain  every  known  metal.  All 
that  is  needed  for  success  is  capital,  en- 
ergy,  patience,  and  good  luck.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  also  in  public  works,  not 
only  railways,  but  moles,  docks,  and  har- 
bor works.  Finally,  there  would  seem  to 
be  room  for  banking  establishments,  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial,  the  profits  of 
the  existing  public  and  private  banks  be- 
ing unusually  large.  The  Bank  of  Val- 
paraiso, for  instance,  paid  a dividend  of 
18  per  cent,  in  1889,  with  $1,000,000  in  its 
reserve  fund,  and  the  provincial  Bank  of 
Concepcion  a dividend  of  16  per  cent. 


ON  WAKING  FROM  A DREAMLESS  SLEEP. 

BY  ANNIE  FIELDS. 

I WAKED:  the  sun  was  in  the  sky, 

The  face  of  heaven  was  fair, 

The  silence  all  about  me  lay 
Of  morning  in  the  air. 

I said  : where  hast  thou  been,  my  soul, 
Since  the  moon  set  in  the  west  ? 

I know  not  where  thy  feet  have  trod, 

Nor  what  lias  been  thy  quest. 

Where  wert  thou  when  Orion  passed 
Below  the  dark  blue  sear 
His  glittering,  silent  stars  are  gone — 

Didst  follow  them  for  me? 

Where  wert  tliou  in  that  awful  hour 
When  first  the  night  wind  heard 
The  faint  breath  of  the  coming  dawn, 

And  fled  before  the  word  ? 

Where  hast  thou  been,  my  spirit, 

Since  the  long  wave  on  the  shore 
Tenderly  rocked  my  sense  asleep 
And  I heard  thee  no  more? 

Thou  hast  shown  me  no  fair  cities, 

No  glories  once  I knew7, 

Nor  those  my  fancy  paints  for  me 
Where  skies  are  ever  blue. 

My  limbs,  like  breathing  marble, 

Have  lain  in  the  warm  down ; 

No  heavenly  chant,  no  earthly  care, 

Has  w’akened  smile  or  frown. 

I wake;  thy  kiss  is  on  my  lips; 

Thou  art  my  day,  my  sun; 

But  where,  O spirit,  where  wrert  thou 
While  sands  of  night  have  run? 
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A NATION  that  has  been  governed  for 
five  hundred  years  by  its  own  peo- 
ple and  without  the  help  of  kings  chal- 
lenges attention.  It  is  already  more  than 
five  hundred  years  since  the  victory  of 
Morgarten  and  the  founding  of  the  first 
Swiss  league.  Empires  and  kingdoms 
have  risen  to  glory  and  become  extinct 
since  that  handful  of  patriots  in  the  Alps 
founded  a government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  that  should  reach  the  cli- 
max of  democracy  away  on  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Of  course  the  degree  of 
real  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Swiss  people 
lias  varied  in  form  from  century  to  centu- 
ry ; so,  too,  has  the  character  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  states  or  cantons.  For 
ages  the  states  comprised  not  a govern- 
ment, but  a confederacy,  with  full  rights 
reserved  to  each  canton  to  do  as  it  willed 
as  to  laws,  treaties,  and  war.  But  each 
little  canton  remained  a republic  in  itself. 
The  liberty  of  the  Swiss  people  was  al- 
ways intact,  and  the  governing  power 
remained  in  their  hands  in  all  these  five 
hundred  years.  The  fact  would  almost 
seern  to  settle  the  question  whether  a 
people  can  for  a long  time  rule  them- 
selves. That  some  of  the  little  republics 
comprising  the  Swiss  confederacy  were 
in  themselves  tyrannies,  history  assures 
us  ofteu  enough,  but  they  were  tyrannies 
of  the  people’s  own  choosing.  Often  the 
worst  tyrannies  and  the  worst  laws  are 
those  inflicted  by  a people  upon  them- 
selves and  by  tlieir  own  votes.  We  Amer- 
icans need  not  to  look  away  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  own  large  cities  to  realize 
the  fact. 

However,  what  interests  political  stu- 
dents as  to  the  sister  republic  most  is  the 
character  of  the  institutions  and  people  of 
Switzerland  to-day.  There  is  no  question 
but  they  have  a thorough-going  republic 
there  now,  full  paced  and  of  ancient  ped- 
igree. 

The  Swiss  constitution  has  been  amend- 
ed repeatedly;  notably  in  1830,  1848,  and 
1872,  and  each  step  in  the  amendment 
has  carried  the  confederacy  on  to  a more 
advanced  union,  a more  central  whole, 
though  never  restricting  the  complete 
liberty  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  can- 
tons, not  the  people,  that  have  been  shorn 
of  many  unjust  powers  by  the  amended 


constitution.  The  laws  are  now  more 
largely  common  all  over  the  country 
than  before.  There  is  a Supreme  Court 
(a  new  tiling  there)  now,  common  coin- 
age, federal  customs,  and  a fine  federal 
army — all  outside  the  control  of  the  can- 
tons. 

Greater  individual  liberty  exists  no- 
where; a more  complete  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  is  not  to  be 
found;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are  the 
state  officers,  law  makers,  and  courts  so 
absolutely  the  servants  of  the  public  as 
in  Switzerland.  Unless  the  people  say  it, 
either  by  their  votes  or  by  their  silence, 
the  laws  of  the  Swiss  Parliament  are  not 
laws  at  all.  If  a single  canton  demand 
the  submission  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to 
the  popular  vote,  it  must  be  submitted ; or 
if  even  thirty  thousand  people  petition 
for  such  submission,  it  must  be  granted. 
Such  petitions  are  usually  placed  in  post- 
offices  and  public  buildings,  and  the  se- 
curing of  the  number  of  signers  required 
is  a matter  of  no  trouble  whatever;  hence 
this  plebiscite  is  often  resorted  to.  Fre- 
quently a number  of  laws  will  be  submit- 
ted at  once,  and  on  some  Sunday  morn- 
ing after  church  (the  usual  time  for 
voting)  the  Swiss  citizen,  with  his  silent 
ballot,  will  defeat  a dozen  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  some  of  the  cantons  this  same 
practice  prevails  as  to  the  local  laws  of 
the  cantonal  government. 

Under  the  Swiss  system  the  President 
of  the  confederacy  has  no  more  authority 
than  a member  of  the  cabinet.  The  head 
of  the  government  is  a Council  elected  by 
the  Parliament.  This  Council  selects  a 
chairman  from  its  members,  who  thus  be- 
comes President  of  the  republic,  and  as- 
sumes a cabinet  portfolio,  usually  that  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  is  clothed  with  no 
po wers  of  appointment  to  office;  his  co- 
members of  the  cabinet,  even  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  all  elected.  He 
can  serve  but  a single  year;  hence  his 
time  and  talents,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  filling  offices  and  seeking  a re-election, 
are  given  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  is  helped  in  his  efforts  for  pure  and 
economical  government  by  a corps  of 
trained  statesmen. 

The  country  possesses  a firmly  estab- 
lished, long -tried,  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
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tory  civil  service  system.  No  induce- 
ment could  lead  the  patriotic  Swiss  to 
go  back  to  the  miserable  and  corrupting 
practice  of  turning  the  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment over  to  a horde  of  “practical 
politicians,”  to  be  corruptly  dealt  out  to 
their  followers  and  associates.  In  fact, 
the  term  “ politician  ” is  scarcely  known, 
or,  if  known,  only  spoken  of  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust.  Political  “ bossism  ” 
would  be  a deadly  calling  there.  Men 
are  trained  to  fill  all  minor  offices,  and 
are  promoted  to  high  posts  only  on  proven 
merit.  The  system  lias  proven  wonder- 
fully economical  for  the  government, 
and  better  and  fitter  public  servants  than 
formerly  are  found  in  all  places  of  trust 
and  honor.  Civil  service  in  Switzerland 
has  not  caused  the  people  to  lose  interest 
in  the  government  or  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
proud  of  the  high  excellence  of  their  of- 
ficials, and  look  with  contentment  upon 
a system  that  assures  the  people  public 
economy  and  the  state  honor. 

The  salaries  of  all  officers  are  small,  so 
that  public  officials  do  not  and  cannot  as- 
sume the  style  and  the  extravagance  so 
unbecoming  to  a people’s  government,  or 
an  official  extravagance  that  only  comes, 
as  a rule,  with  high  salaries,  short  terms 
of  office,  and  consequent  temptations  to 
be  corrupt.  A dishonest  official  cannot 
clear  his  skirts  there  by  resigning  and  go- 
ing back  to  work  in  his  political  party 
till  his  crime  is  forgotten.  One  dishonest 
act,  and  he  will  never  hold  office  again. 

“ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
Switzerland  is  a republic  like  our  own — 
a government  of  the  people  by  the  peo- 
ple— yet  its  system  of  civil  service  has 
not  only  saved  millions  of  money,  it  has 
increased  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  and 
brought  honor  on  the  country. 

A single  glance  at  the  government  out- 
lays demonstrates  how  economically  the 
Swiss  people  are  ruled  under  a civil  ser- 
vice system.  A few  years  ago  it  cost 
them  but  a trifle  over  three  dollars  a head 
for  all  government  expenses.  England 
at  the  same  time  was  paying  twelve  dol- 
lars, and  France  something  like  fifteen 
dollars  per  head.  What  it  costs  to  govern 
in  our  own  great  republic,  with  its  colos- 
sal opportunities  for  extravagance,  cor- 
ruption, and  waste,  we  seldom  care  to 
contemplate.  We  have  rarely  the  cour- 
age to  count  the  awful  figures. 

That  low  salaries  and  long  terms  of 
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service  for  public  officials  are  measures 
of  prudence  and  economy  worthy  adop- 
tion by  all  governments,  none  save  the 
“practical  politicians”  who  live  by  the 
corruption  of  government  longer  care  to 
dispute. 

There  are  other  measures  that  look  to 
the  economy  in  state  affairs  in  Switzer- 
land not  less  than  to  the  welfare  of  the 
individual.  Among  them  are  savings- 
banks  for  working  - men,  co  - operative 
stores,  factory  laws,  cheap  insurance,  of- 
ten compulsory  insurance,  and  all  kinds 
of  manual  or  industrial  training  schools. 
Industrial  schools  for  the  training  of 
youths  to  become  good  artisans,  instead 
of  mere  day-laborers,  is  a feature  as  favor- 
able to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  state 
as  it  is  to  the  youth  himself.  Factory 
laws,  enforced  by  the  most  careful  gov- 
ernment inspectors,  looking  to  the  full 
rights  of  the  lowest  employee,  as  well  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  richest  manufacturer 
or  incorporation,  are  not  only  just  mea- 
sures but  economical  ones,  inasmuch  as 
they  secure  good  machinery,  careful  man- 
agement, and  prompt  settlement  of  wages 
and  debts. 

Economy,  however,  is  not  a result  of 
Swiss  law  only,  it  is  a Swiss  trait  in  ev- 
ery walk  of  private  or  industrial  life.  Do 
things  well  first,  cheaply  afterward,  is  the 
true  Swiss  economy.  It  is  as  noticeable 
in  their  farms  as  it  is  in  their  factories. 
Their  farms  are  cared  for  like  expensive 
gardens,  and  every  foot  of  land,  by  thor- 
ough fertilizing,  scientific  culture,  and 
constant  economy,  is  made  to  produce  to 
the  full.  Grape  land  and  fruit  land  in 
general  are  very  dear  and  very  profitable. 

A thousand  dollars  and  more  an  acre  is 
no  uncommon  price  for  grape  land  on 
any  of  the  lake  t sides,  and  even  good 
grass  land  well  situated  is  worth  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Of  course  on  such  priced  land  economy 
must  be  practised,  and  even  then  many  a 
Swiss  farmer  groans  under  a mortgage 
that  keeps  his  nose  not  far  from  the  meta- 
phorical grindstone.  The  lands  of  the 
country,  cheap  or  dear,  are  largely  dis- 
tributed among  the  whole  people.  One 
can  almost  believe  that  some  time  or  oth- 
er there  must  have  been  an  agrarian  law 
in  the  country  limiting  the  amount  of 
land  a man  might  hold.  Of  some  six 
hundred  thousand  householders  in  the  re- 
public about  five  hundred  thousand  in 
round  numbers  own  a bit  of  land.  The 
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greater  number  of  these  little  farms  are 
devoted  to  grass,  stock-growing,  and  fruit 
culture.  Only  a twelfth  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  estimated,  live  in  towns,  and  yet 
the  country  is  not  a land  of  farming  and 
stock-growing  only. 

Few  countries  in  Europe  have  more 
diversified  industries.  Every  mountain 
river  is  turning  the  wheels  of  cotton  and 
silk  mills.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Swiss 
are  making  watches,  fine  instruments,  and 
wood  carvings,  while  thousands  are  weav- 
ing silks,  ribbons,  and  embroideries.  They 
are  an  ingenious,  hard-working  race,  and 
their  inventive  skill  is  scarcely  second  to 
that  of  the  Americans. 

They  buy  and  sell  with  all  lands  of  the 
world,  and  their  extended  commerce  is 
making  them  rich.  Their  very  neces- 
sities make  them  a people  to  trade  with 
the  world.  They  are  compelled  to  im- 
port largely,  spite  of  their  home  industries. 
Their  Alps,  grand  to  the  eye,  furnish  lit- 
tle to  the  physical  development  of  the 
country.  A large  percent,  of  everything 
the  Swiss  eats  and  wears  comes  from 
abroad.  Cattle,  horses,  wheat,  and  flour 
are  brought  from  Hungary;  cotton  and 
petroleum  from  America;  raw  silk  from 
Italy,  France,  and  China;  while  every 
pound  of  coal  used  for  machinery  or  for 
fuel  is  bought  in  the  Rhine  district  of 
Germany.  The  Alps  themselves  produce 
almost  no  useful  ores,  metals,  or  coal. 
Even  three-fourths  of  the  wood  used  in 
the  country  is  imported;  yet  with  it  all 
the  country  sells  more  than  it  buys,  ex- 
ports more  than  it  imports.  It  is  a coun- 
try of  great  mountains  and  little  cities. 
The  capital  itself  contains  only  50,000  or 

60.000  people,  and  Zurich,  the  commercial 
centre,  but  25,000  more.  Geneva,  often 
called  the  Swiss  Paris,  number's  only  some 

85.000  souls.  In  short,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  scarcely  exceeds  three 
millions,  and  the  territorial  area  only 
equals  that  of  Iowa  or  Illinois.  What  the 
country  lacks  in  population,  however,  it 
makes  up  in  interest.  As  already  said, 
there  is  not  so  free  a people  elsewhere  in 
the  world  as  these  Swiss.  They  are  the 
Athenians  of  modern  times — Athenians 
in  more  senses  than  that  of  extreme  free- 
dom. They  are  the  best-educated  people 
of  the  world;  that  is,  if  universal  educa- 
tion is  the  best.  Thoroughness,  too,  even 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  learning,  is  char- 
acteristic of  their  system.  There  are  no 
shoddy  educators,  there  is  no  superficial 


cramming,  and  the  country  is  not  crowd- 
ed with  one-horse  colleges.  Compulsory 
education,  free  schools,  and  almost  free 
text  books  are  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Swiss  educational  system. 

Everybody  in  the  country  agrees  as  to 
these  things.  The  state's  first  business  is 
the  education  of  the  youth.  Teachers 
must,  first  of  all,  be  university  graduates, 
or  else  be  graduates  of  high,  very  high 
class  normals.  They  are  employed  for 
long  terms,  almost  for  life,  and  are  pen- 
sioned when  grown  old  in  the  public  ser- 
vice.  The  schools  stand  at  the  head  of 
everything;  even  the  army  costs  less  than 
their  schools  do. 

Their  system  contains  six  kinds,  or 
grades,  of  preparatory  schools  below  the 
university.  There  are  the  primary,  the 
secondary,  the  repeating,  the  special,  the 
Real  schools,  and  the  gymnasium,  the 
last  answering  in  rank  to  the  American 
college.  The  first  two  of  these  schools 
are  compulsory  and  free,  but  the  pupil 
may  choose  between  attending  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  the  repeating  school. 
This  latter  is  intended  mostly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  very  poor,  who  cannot  spare 
the  children  from  labor  after  they  have 
finished  with  the  primary  school.  These 
repeating  schools,  intended  simply  for 
fixing  in  the  child's  mind  what  he  has 
already  learned,  are  held  two  forenoons 
in  the  week.  Sometimes  they  are  held  in 
the  evening. 

The  child  enters  the  primary  school 
in  his  sixth  year,  and  attends  till  he  is 
twelve.  Each  year  pushes  him  forward 
one  grade.  The  last  three  years  of  the 
elementary  school  are  termed  Real  class- 
es, but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
higher  Real  schools,  which  are  but  a step 
short  of  the  college. 

In  the  classes  of  city  and  town  schools 
the  boys  and  girls  are  usually  separate. 
There  is  no  study  room,  the  studying 
being  ail  done  at  home.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  school  opens  without  Bible  read 
ing  or  prayer,  but  later  in  the  morning 
one  of  the  town  pastors  will  enter  the 
rooms  of  the  higher  classes  and  give  a 
half  hour's  instruction,  mostly  concern- 
ing the  characters  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  scholars  will  be  asked  about  the  lives 
of  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  interest  of  the  pupil  de- 
pending wholly  on  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  entertain  him.  The  talk  of  the 
half-hour  seems  to  be  devoted  more  to 
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Bible  biography  than  to  religious  train- 
ing. The  preachers,  however,  have  an 
up-hill  row  of  it,  for  hundreds  of  the 
Swiss  teachers  are  infidels. 

The  pay  of  these  Swiss  teachers,  looked 
at  from  an  American  stand  point,  is  insig- 
nificant. It  averages  less  than  $400  per 
year,  and  rarely  exceeds  $800;  but  then 
house-rent  and  fuel  are  free,  the  term  of 
service  is  almost  for  life,  and  promotions 
for  merit  are  constant.  Here,  as  in  all 
matters  of  public  benefit  in  Switzerland, 
the  man  best  fitted  and  trained  for  his 
place  keeps  it.  There  is  no  turning 
competent  men  out  simply  “to  give 
some  other  fellow  a chance  to  get  in,”  as 
with  us. 

There  are  twenty-seven  institutions  in 
Switzerland  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
not  including  a military  training  school, 
where  specialists  are  prepared  for  teach- 
ing classes  in  gymnastics  and  militarv 
drill. 

Gymnastics,  by-the-way,  are  taught  in 
every  Swiss  school,  and  a proper  gymna- 
sium with  all  its  belongings  is  attached 
to  every  school-house.  The  Swiss  semi- 
naries for  the  preparation  of  teachers  are 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  some  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  ladies, 
though  the  number  engaged  is  very  small, 
perhaps  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Their  pay,  too,  absurd  though  it  seems,  is 
some  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 
male  teachers.  There  are  no  young  in- 
experienced girls  teaching  in  the  schools, 
and  no  young  men  using  the  school  desk 
while  waiting  for  something  better  to  turn 
up.  School- teaching  is  a serious  busi- 
ness there,  and  the  calling  of  a lifetime. 

The  Swiss  school-hours  are  very  long — 
twenty-seven  hours  a week  for  the  pri- 
mary classes,  and  only  eight  weeks’  vaca- 
tion in  the  year.  The  studies  in  these 
earlier  classes  comprehend  religion,  good 
manners,  German,  arithmetic,  elements  of 
geometry,  natural  history,  geography,  his- 
tory, singing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and, 
for  the  girls,  female  industry.  The  girls 
may  skip  the  geometry  class,  if  the  par- 
ents so  choose.  In  the  secondary  schools, 
where  the  pupils  are  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years  old,  the  studies  are  mostly  a 
continuation  and  repetition  of  those  pass- 
ed in  the  primary  schools,  except  that 
natural  history  is  enlarged  upon  greatly, 
especially  in  its  bearings  on  farming  and 
other  industries.  More  attention,  too,  is 
given  to  gymnastics  and  drill.  These 


classes  are  attended  thirty-three  hours  a 
week,  and  forty-four  weeks  in  the  year, 
exclusive  of  much  time  spent  in  gymnas- 
tics. The  course  is  for  three  years.  Text- 
books are  rarely  changed.  Great  care  is 
observed  in  their  adoption,  and  their  cost 
is  but  trifling,  even  for  the  poor.  There 
are,  in  fact,  private  schools  in  the  coun- 
try where  no  text-books  at  all  are  used, 
and  where  the  Pestalozzian  system  of 
teaching  by  objects  is  applied  to  advanced 
pupils  with  signal  success.  The  first 
class,  mornings,  at  Swiss  schools  is  at 
seven  o’clock,  an  early  hour  for  a boy  to 
have  breakfast  over  and  the  school  road 
behind  him. 

The  long  hours  and  the  hard  work  of 
the  Swiss  school  are  made  less  tedious  by 
the  many  interesting  excursions  taken  by 
schools  and  teachers  together,  where  the 
boys,  girls,  and  masters  romp  to  their 
hearts’  content.  Another  relief  is  found 
in  the  music  of  the  schools.  The  Swiss 
all  sing,  and  a master  who  could  not  lead 
his  school  with  the  violin  would  be  an 
anomaly.  There  is  constant  singingand 
marching  and  entertaining.  It  may  be 
noticed,  too,  that  the  many,  very  many 
hours  of  school  attendance  are  not  wholly 
devoted  to  new  things;  the  old  lessons, 
the  old  exercises,  are  gone  over  and  over 
and  over  till  the  boy  knows  them  for- 
ever. This  repetition  is,  of  course,  easier 
than  learning  new  lessons  would  be;  be- 
sides, the  talks  in  the  classes,  especially 
in  natural  history,  by  teachers  who  are 
interesting  and  competent,  make  the  long 
hours  seem  short  enough,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a Swiss  school  boy  would  not  rather 
be  in  the  school-room  than  anywhere  else. 
Playing  “truant”  is  an  unknown  vice 
there.  The  relations  between  boy  and 
master  are  kindly  in  the  extreme.  The 
Swiss  school  boys  love  their  teachers,  and 
they  love  their  schools.  The  lessons  of 
the  text-books  are  by  no  means  the  only 
lessons  they  have  learned  in  the  school- 
room. They  have  been  taught  good  man- 
ners, respect  to  their  elders,  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and  how  to  behave  on  all  occa- 
sions. Aside  from  what  they  have  learn- 
ed from  their  books,  they  can  sing  well, 
write  well,  appear  well,  and  are  liable  to 
be  pretty  expert  gymnasts  and  riflemen. 
Whether  they  enter  the  university,  or  go 
out  into  the  wide  world  in  search  of  a 
livelihood,  the  memory  and  advantages 
of  their  school-days  go  with  them,  for 
the  school-room  in  Switzerland  does  more 
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than  the  home  to  make  men  and  women 
of  its  boys  and  girls. 

Once  out  of  the  preparatory  schools, 
the  industrial  schools  are  open  for  boys 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  as  inter- 
esting in  their  methods  and  as  thorough 
in  their  advantages  as  are  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  are  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  poor  boy  who  aspires  to  get  above  the 
hard  tread-mill  of  a day-laborer. 

The  means  for  pursuing  knowledge 
among  the  Swiss  youth  are  found  in  the 
tremendous  number  of  public  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  existing  throughout 
the  country. 

The  country  has  more  circulating  books 
in  libraries  than  any  state  of  equal  popu- 
lation in  Europe.  Zurich  cauton  alone 
has  267  libraries,  while  every  cafe,  inn, 
eating-house,  and  public  garden  is  fur- 
nished with  papers  and  magazines,  whose 
contents  are  digested  with  the  bread  and 
cheese.  Of  course  intelligence  is  wide- 
spread, and  some  learning  universal. 

In  a sixteen  years’  residence  in  the 
country  I never  saw  a Swiss  who  could 
not  read  or  write,  one  who  did  not  know 
the  history  of  his  country,  nor  one  who 
was  not  an  intense  patriot.  Of  such  stuff 
it  is  safe  to  make  republics.  We  are  in- 
terested in  observing  what  a people  of  so 
much  freedom  and  of  such  general  intelli- 
gence do  with  these  numerous  advantages 
that  were  once  thought  the  gifts  of  the 
gods.  Lowell  said  America  was  the  land 
where  every  man  does  just  as  he  “darn” 
pleases.  He  was  thinking  of  the  average 
American’s  defiance  of  all  restraint;  a de- 
fiance born,  in  his  case,  of  too  much  lib- 
erty. Liberty,  however,  affects  different 
nations  differently.  Among  our  motley 
population  liberty  is  misinterpreted  to 
mean  license,  and  its  rights  shamefully 
abused.  The  more  liberty  a Swiss  has, 
the  more  he  seems  to  know  how  to  use  it. 
If  lie  is  gifted  with  freedom,  he  is  also 
gifted  with  a desire  for  the  public  good. 
There  is  none  of  the  “do  as  you  darn 
please”  about  him,  and  in  that  seems  to 
lie  the  difference  between  liberty  in  Swit- 
zerland and  liberty  in  those  lands  where 
private  advantage  outruns  all  thoughts  of 
public  weal. 

Almost  the  first  difficulty  that  besets  a 
people  trying  to  govern  for  themselves  is 
the  question  of  revenue.  Where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?  Taxes,  the  bug- 
bear of  all  nations,  also  puzzle  the  Swiss. 
His  method  of  raising  them  in  some  of 


the  cantons  is  alike  interesting  and  novel. 
No  official  assessment  is  made  of  property. 
Blanks  are  distributed  to  every  house,  to 
be  filled  in  by  its  occupants.  The  system 
is  known  as  the  progressive  ” tax  scale. 

A,  who  owns  $4000  worth  of  property, 
pays  taxes  only  on  half  of  it;  B,  who 
owns  $25,000  worth,  pays  ^axes  on  eight- 
tenths  of  it;  while  C,  with  his  $100,000 
worth  of  property,  pays  taxes  on  the 
whole.  The  result  is  that  C pays  not 
the  proportional  twenty-five  times  the 
amount  of  A’s  taxes,  but  fifty  times  as 
much.  The  income-tax  is  managed  after 
a similar  fashion.  The  rich  pay  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  poorer  classes.  They 
probably  would  not  change  places  with 
the  poor,  however,  even  to  save  what 
they  decry  as  unjust  taxation.  The  plan 
is  not  always  a popular  one.  Leaving 
every  man  to  assess  himself  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  rich,  with  stocks  and 
bonds,  sometimes  do  not  make  return  of 
them.  When  a rich  Swiss  dies,  however, 
the  government  control  of  his  estate 
quickly  makes  amends  for  all  his  past 
misdeeds  in  the  way  of  assessments,  and 
every  penny  of  taxes  held  back  is  now  de- 
ducted, together  with  compound  interest 
and  fines. 

The  railroads  are  strictly  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  and  fares, 
freights,  etc.,  are  closely  watched  by  in- 
spectors. All  earnings  of  railroads  above 
certain  fixed  profits  go  to  the  government. 
Rather  than  pay  over  these  excesses  of 
profits,  the  railroad  managements  expend 
them  for  better  roads,  better  stations,  and 
better  service,  so  that  the  public  is  the 
gainer  after  all.  In  times  of  danger  the 
railroads  transport  the  troops  free  of 
charge.  It  is  a small  gratuity,  however, 
for,  barring  the  little  rebellion  of  1847,  it 
is  a huudred  years  since  the  country  had 
a war.  The  war  of  1847  was  but  a petty 
rebellion  of  some  of  the  cantons,  put 
down  in  a few  months  by  the  celebrated 
General  Dufour,  and  the  expenses  paid 
by  the  rebels,  together  with  the  cantons 
that  tried  to  remain  neutral  in  such  a 
crisis. 

Switzerland  is  prepared  for  war  always. 
Her  militia,  or  National  Guard,  numbers 
about  200,000  men.  Her  militia  regi- 
ments, however,  are  real  soldiers,  and  no 
mere  skeletons  of  undrilled  battalions 
kept  up  for  the  display  of  officers  and 
feathers,  tin  swords  and  gay  epaulets. 
In  short,  every  Swiss  is  a soldier  not  by 
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courtesy,  but  in  fact.  There  is  no  evad- 
ing military  duty.  These  men  are  well 
trained,  well  equipped,  and  well  officered. 
In  three  days  Switzerland  could  have  a 
thoroughly  trained  army  of  200,000  drill- 
ed sharp-shooters  on  her  frontier,  guard- 
ing her  bulwarks  of  the  Alps. 

Spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  three  na- 
tional languages,  three  sets  of  habits  and 


customs,  and  two  national  religions,  the 
Swiss  unity  and  the  Swiss  patriotism  are 
complete.  Switzerland  first,  self  after- 
ward, is  the  teaching  from  childhood  on. 
Their  institutions  are  based  on  univer- 
sal intelligence  and  universal  liberty.  The 
Swiss  working-classes,  poor  as  they  often 
seem,  are  better  off  than  the  working-class- 
es of  any  other  nation  on  the  continent. 


PORTRAITS. 

BY  RUTH  DANA  DRAPER. 


I HAD  already  achieved  considerable 
success  as  a painter  of  portraits  when 
I received  a note  which  caused  me  to 
hesitate  before  replying,  and  finally  to 
consult  my  good  friend  Jonathan  Russell, 
the  American. 

The  note  came  from  Mr.  Temple,  a cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  then  living  in 
London,  who  had  recently  bought  from 
its  improvident  owners  the  famous  estate 
of  Elmscourt. 

I knew  something  of  the  man,  but  not 
enough  to  make  me  at  once  accept  his 
proposition,  which  ran  as  follows: 

“Orient  Club,  Tuesday , December  2 d. 

44  My  dear  Sir, — I desire  to  have  a 
large  portrait  painted  of  my  daughter. 

“ I have  decided  to  avail  myself  of  your 
distinguished  services,  and  I am  happy  to 
offer  you  two  thousand  pounds  for  such 
a picture  as  I shall  direct.  The  sittings 
will  begin  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  will 
take  place  at  Elmscourt,  where  a suita- 
ble room  is  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

“I desire  this  picture,  when  finished,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Gorham  Temple. 
“To  Sebastian  Holt,  Esq." 

In  our  time  portrait-painting  as  a pro- 
fession is  complicated  by  other  than  pure- 
ly artistic  considerations,  and  early  in  my 
career  I had  learned  that  to  the  painter 
who  depicts  the  wrong  kind  of  people, 
the  right  kind  will  not  come.  Some  of 
my  best  work  had  been  done  among  the 
quiet  surroundings  of  home  life,  and  I 
had  often  thought  that  a more  truthful 
portrait  could  be  made  where  the  charac- 
teristic tricks  and  methods  of  the  subject 
could  be  w’atched  in  daily  association 
than  in  the  occasional  forced  sittings  by 
appointment  in  the  painter’s  studio. 


The  year  before  I had  stopped  for  two 
months  at  Clagmohr,  and  had  made  de- 
lightful pictures  of  those  two  beautiful 
Mohr  sisters. 

Then  the  Duchess  sent  for  me  to  Long- 
meath,  where  I had  enjoyed  the  constant 
charm  of  her  wit,  and  succeeded  in  paint- 
ing an  excellent  portrait,  for  which  the 
whole  family  was  grateful. 

About  this  there  had  been  no  question. 
Diana  Mohr  was  the  most  interesting  girl 
in  London  that  season,  and  there  was 
no  better  house  than  Clagmohr.  But  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Temple  I could  not  feel 
contented  to  seclude  myself  among  peo- 
ple of  whom  I knew  almost  nothing,  for 
the  sake  of  a subject  whom  I had  never 
seen. 

I therefore  consulted  Russell. 

Russell  was  a long  thin  person,  the 
blackness  of  wdiose  hair  seemed  to  be  em- 
phasized by  the  white  threads  that  began 
to  show  among  it.  He  was  a silent  man, 
lonely,  and  rather  sad.  He  was  possess- 
ed of  most  extraordinary  artistic  under- 
standing and  keenness;  and  while  he 
lived  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  beauti- 
ful things  came  into  his  possession  and 
remained  with  him,  as  only  wealth  and 
the  love  of  beauty  could  compel  them. 

I had  never  known  Russell  to  say  a 
weak  or  worthless  thing,  possibly  because 
he  spoke  rarely,  and  I was  surprised  at 
the  eloquence  of  his  speech  when  I show- 
ed him  Mr.  Temple's  letter  and  asked  for 
his  advice. 

“It  is  an  excellent  house,”  he  said. 
u You  will  be  perfectly  comfortable.  Mr. 
Temple  is  an  interesting  man,  full  of  cu- 
rious itinerant  information  that  occasion- 
ally fits  his  surroundings  admirably,  lie 
is  a powerful  man,  with  a good  deal  of 
common-sense.  He  will  pay  well,  prob- 
ably very  well,  for  a really  good  article,” 
he  added,  with  a smile.  “ The  mother  is  a 
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harmless  creature,  if  you  do  not  take  her 
too  seriously.” 

“ The  mother?” 

“ I mean  his  wife — Mrs.  Temple.  She 
has  the  most  enormous  but  undefined  am- 
bition. I am  curious  to  see  in  what  direc- 
tion it  will  be  expressed;  money  has  not 
satisfied  it.  She  has  been  rich  longer 
than  Temple.  Her  father  made  pills — I 
forget  whether  it  was  catarrh  or  liver,  but 
certainly  pills.  She  is  quite  used  to 
money,  and  has  really  forgotten  it.  Tem- 
ple, on  the  other  hand,  is  still  cordially 
conscious  of  its  possession.  He  loves  to 
use  it,  loves  to  give  it  away,  loves  to  keep 
it.  He  lias  passed  the  period  of  mere 
money-making,  but  has  not  advanced  so 
far  as  his  wife  in  his  financial  develop- 
ment. He  is  not  arrogant  in  the  least, 
but  still  pleased  and  surprised  at  his 
wealth.  He  is  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  kindly  of  men.  I am  glad  you  are 
to  do  this  work.  I am  glad  you  are  go- 
ing to  Elmscourt.” 

“ But  the  girl  whose  picture  I am  to 
paint— you  say  nothing  of  my  subject — 
what  of  her?” 

While  we  talked,  Russell  had  been 
smoking  leisurely,  standing  in  front  of 
my  fire,  and  letting  the  cheerful  influence 
of  its  warmth  steal  gently  up  his  spine. 

As  I asked  this  question  he  turned  and 
tli re w the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  fire, 
and  then  some  object  on  the  mantel-piece 
seemed  to  occupy  his  attention,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  his  face. 

“Florida  Temple,”  he  said,  “is  radi- 
antly beautiful;  she  is  the  loveliest  of 
women.” 

I reached  Elmscourt  late  in  the  day, 
and  was  at  once  taken  to  my  room,  where 
Mr.  Temple  came  for  a moment  to  wel- 
come me,  and  to  assure  me  that  I had 
plenty  of  time.  “ We  always  have  here. 
What’s  the  good  of  dining  before  we  are 
ready  for  dinner?  Come  down  wheu 
you’re  ready;  you’ll  find  us  below.” 

Fifteen  minutes  afterward  I descended 
the  famous  staircase,  and  at  the  turn  where 
seven  broad  steps  lead  into  the  great  hall, 
I stood  a moment  in  delight,  seeing  for 
the  first  time  the  lady  whose  portrait  I 
had  come  to  paint. 

Before  me  stretched  a long  vista  of  dark 
carved  oak  panels,  which  in  their  sombre 
coloring  served  as  a frame  to  that  place 
at  the  end  where  light  and  glory  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  be  concentrated. 


A high  swinging  lamp  shone  full  upon 
a group  of  armor  and  a shield  of  dull 
steel  inlaid  with  flecks  of  gold.  Standing 
in  front  of  this,  one  hand  raised  touching 
the  shield,  the  other  resting,  lightly  hold- 
ing a scarf  of  lace  across  her  breast,  in  the 
full  glow  of  the  light,  stood  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  I ever  saw. 

Her  dress  was  absolutely  simple,  of 
heavy  white  material,  with  the  scarf  of 
black  Spanish  lace  that  hung  over  her 
shoulders  and  fell  unevenly  among  the 
folds  of  her  skirt.  So  I saw  her  first,  and 
so  I painted  Florida  Temple. 

My  experience  at  Elmscourt  was  plea- 
sant in  every  way.  Life  was  luxurious 
and  worth  living.  The  people  of  the 
house  were  hospitable,  the  guests  were 
clever  and  prepared  to  be  agreeable.  But 
for  me  the  chief  charm  was  in  my  work 
and  the  refreshing  beauty  of  Miss  Temple. 
I have  never  painted  so  delightful  a sub- 
ject. Her  poses  were  naturally  full  of 
power  and  of  peace,  and  she  possessed  an 
accomplishment  rare  among  American 
girls — when  she  sat  down  she  sat  still. 

. Her  face  was  at  all  times  gentle,  but 
also  dignified  and  commanding.  There 
were  no  dimples  in  her  cheeks,  no  sudden 
shifting  electric  lights  in  her  eyes  to  con- 
fuse the  expression  and  make  my  work 
unsteady. 

The  hours  spent  in  her  society  were 
cheerful  and  interesting,  never  monoto- 
nous. We  were  together  more  than  half 
of  every  day  that  I spent  at  Elmscourt, 
and  we  came  to  be  good  friends,  talking 
without  restraint  of  many  things,  and  yet 
I was  conscious  of  never  approaching  the 
shrine  of  her  dearest  life. 

Through  the  freedom  of  their  wealth, 
her  parents  had  been  enabled  to  give  to 
Florida  much  that  they  themselves  could 
never  possess,  to  open  to  her  mind  ways 
that  their  thoughts  had  never  frequen ted. 
This  had  made  her  rather  a lonely  spirit 
in  the  household,  with  a certain  reserve, 
almost  of  sadness,  beyond  which  I could 
never  penetrate,  and  I came  to  respect 
this  nameless  feeling,  and  not  to  seek  its 
awaking. 

I painted  her  as  she  stood  that  first 
evening  in  the  great  hall.  The  shield  and 
armor  made  a most  harmonious  back- 
ground for  her  bright  head,  and  Mr.  Tem- 
ple had  the  carved  oak  panel  and  shield 
removed  to  the  studio.  Mrs.  Temple  was 
particularly  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. To  her  mind,  the  old  oak  kast  a 
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certain  glamour  of  noble  and  romantic 
heredity  over  the  picture  in  which  her 
daughter  was  fittingly  placed. 

I wrote  to  Russell,  and  told  him  of  my 
pleasure  in  the  work  and  its  progress.  It 
struck  me  as  rather  curious  that  he  did 
not  come  to  Elmscourt  after  my  letter. 

“ I cannot,”  he  wrote  in  reply,  “trust 
my  too  critical  spirit  near  your  picture 
until  it  has  gained  the  power  of  full 
growth.  This  portrait  is  a matter  of  deep 
interest  to  me,  but  I must  wait  till  it  is 
completed.  I will  see  it  in  London.” 

Once  I got  Miss  Temple  to  speak  of 
Russell. 

“Yes,”  she  said  she  knew  him;  “a 
friend  of  papa’s.  He  makes  me  very  un- 
comfortable. I think  he  does  not  quite 
approve  of  me.  I think  he  always  ex- 
pects me  to  do  things  better  than  I really 
can,  and  is  always  a little  disappointed. 
He  never  says  anything  unkind,  but  he 
has  a curious  way  of  looking  at  me  which 
makes  me  a little  nervous.  I think — But 
perhaps  he  is  a great  friend  of  yours?” 

I said  that  he  was  a particular  friend  of 
mine.  Then  she  blushed  deeply,  and  I 
could  not  again  induce  her  to  speak  of  him. 

The  portrait  was  finished  and  sent  up  to 
town.  The  family  was  satisfied,  delight- 
ed, elated.  I think  as  a portrait  it  was 
admirable.  As  a picture,  I came  to  be 
immensely  proud  of  4.  I had  painted 
nothing  so  good. 

We  arranged  that  it  should  first  be 
taken  to  my  studio,  and  the  day  before 
its  removal  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  my 
rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  many  peo- 
ple came  to  examine  my  year’s  work. 

I was  called  away  on  some  urgent  busi- 
ness just  before  the  picture  was  hung,  and 
I came  back  to  the  studio  only  in  time  to 
know  that  my  men  had  obeyed  orders, 
that  the  lights  and  draperies  were  right, 
and  to  stand  by  and  receive  the  compli- 
ments or  criticisms  of  the  little  public 
who  presently  filled  my  rooms. 

Russell  again  surprised  me  by  not  ap- 
pearing. 

In  the  evening  I was  about  to  light  my 
lonely  cigar  after  dinner,  when  the  ser- 
vant told  me  that  Mr.  Russell  had  gone 
up  to  the  studio,  and  would  wait  for  me 
tli  ere. 

My  studio  is  a long  room,  having  an 
entrance  on  the  side  at  about  the  middle. 
Quite  at  the  end,  and  opposite  to  the  place 
where  my  last  apiece  of  work  was  hung, 
is  a small  and  seldom-used  door,  entering 


from  the  back  staircase.  I hastened  by 
this  means  to  join  Russell.  As  I opened 
the  door,  still  holding  the  latch  in  my 
hand,  I saw  him  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
room  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands. 
At  the  noise  of  my  approach  he  sprang 
up  and  pointed  toward  the  picture. 

“My  God,  Holt!”  he  said,  hoarsely, 
“ what  does  it  mean?” 

At  the  same  instant  my  gaze  sought 
the  canvas,  and  I trembled  at  the  unut- 
terable shock  I then  received. 

In  the  same  frame,  with  the  same  sur- 
roundings, the  same  lights,  I saw  not 
alone  the  beautiful  woman  whose  form  I 
had  painted  there  (and  had  left  with  ad- 
miration not  an  hour  since) — not  only 
Florida  Temple’s  perfect  face,  but  resting 
softly  on  her  neck,  her  hand  seeming  to 
caress  its  cheek,  ghastly  pale,  the  portrait 
of  a man. 

The  face  was  not  without  interest,  an 
intellectual  face,  but  horrible  from  its 
pallor  and  a certain  cunning  look,  which 
was  enhanced  by  a curious  scar  that  dis- 
figured the  brow,  and  seemed  to  have 
caught  up  the  corner  of  one  eyelid  in  a 
constant  leer. 

The  shock  lasted  only  for  a moment, 
and  I cried,  cheerfully,  to  Russell : “ Non- 
sense! Do  you  not  understand?  Come 
nearer.” 

We  approached  the  picture  and  the 
hideous  thing  vanished.  My  work  stood 
clear  and  beautiful  before  us. 

“You  must  forgive  me,  Holt;  I am 
quite  unnerved.  Something  must  be  done 
about  this.  It  is  not  too  late  yet.  Come, 
get  your  brushes;  get  to  work.  The  pic- 
ture must  go  in  to-morrow.” 

“ It  cannot  go,”  I said. 

“ It  shall  go,”  he  replied.  “ Look  at  it 
with  me.  See  here!” 

Back  and  forth  through  the  long  room 
we  went  together,  always  finding  that 
other  picture  in  the  frame— finding  at  last 
how,  from  that  angle  of  view  where  we 
entered  by  the  little  door,  the  lace  of  her 
scarf  apparently  twined  its  meshes  into 
the  jet-black  hair  and  beard,  how  the  soft 
undulations  of  her  neck  made  the  broad 
white  forehead,  and  her  wrist  formed  the 
mouth  and  chin,  where  the  outlines  were 
lost  again  in  the  heavy  beard  under  the 
lace.  An  evil  face,  nestling  in  the  very 
arms  of  the  beautiful  woman,  excluding 
our  vision,  now  lost  among  the  folds  of 
the  scarf,  now  again  clear  and  defined  in 
its  luxurious  calm  upon  her  breast. 
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It  was  terrible  to  us  both.  Russell  was 
deathly  pale.  He  grasped  my  hand  at 
last. 

“You  shall  paint  it  out  before  the 
morning,  Holt— you  shall ! I beg  you  to 
do  it.  I — I — love  the  girl,”  he  said. 

Had  the  devil  held  my  brush  and 
wrought  this  curse  upon  the  canvas  ? 
The  man's  face  was  wholly  unknown  to 
me,  yet  with  a certain  look  of  power  and 
individuality  that  marked  it  forever  in 
my  memory. 

I threw  my  coat  off,  and,  compelled  by 
Russell’s  strong  emotion,  grasped  my  pal- 
ette and  brushes. 

“ There  is  not  time,”  I said,  “to  change 
the  picture,  I can  only  hide  it;  I will 
draw  in  a handful  of  roses.” 

He  and  I worked  all  the  night.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  strive  as  I would,  that 
evil  face  looked  forth  at  me  from  its 
warm  pillow.  I could  not  cover  it  nor 
distort  its  calm.  I put  my  roses  on  the 
canvas  just  as  a soft  bit  of  color  that 
changed  the  monotonous  black  and  white 
of  the  picture.  I drew  them  well,  and 
laid  on  the  tender  yellow  of  their  pet- 
als with  light  and  dexterous  touch.  Af- 
terward they  were  much  praised;  but  un- 
der the  leaves,  hid  among  the  roses,  I 
still  saw  the  face. 

Russell,  who  had  stood  near,  or  paced 
softly  up  and  down  the  room,  at  last  drew 
a sigh  of  relief,  and  sank  into  a chair. 

“I  am  satisfied ; it  is  perfect,”  he  said. 

I smiled  in  a ghastly  way  and  put  my 
brushes  down;  I could  work  no  more. 
His  words  had  snapped  the  strain  of  my 
effort.  I did  not  tell  him  that  the  thing 
was  as  plain  as  ever  to  my  eye. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “get  to  bed;  I will 
turn  out  the  lights  here.” 

I nodded  without  speaking,  and  left 
him.  I could  not  sleep,  and  presently 
went  forth  into  the  dull  glare  of  a Lon- 
don dawn.  I walked  for  a long  time, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  distance  I pass- 
ed over,  and  when  I again  sought  my 
own  apartment  sleep  came  to  me  heavy 
and  unbroken  until  my  servant  awoke 
me.  lie  told  me  that  Miss  Temple’s  pic- 
ture was  already  gone. 

After  a few  days  I went  to  the  Grosve- 
nor,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  one  of  the 
most  important  i>laces  had  been  granted 
to  the  portrait. 

In  wandering  here  and  there  among 
the  ever- changing  crowd  I heard  many 
words  of  cordial  praise,  and  some  of  in- 
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telligent  criticism,  and  some  of  arrogant 
and  groundless  fault-finding.  I heard  no 
suggestion  of  the  hidden  face.  Appar- 
ently it  was  concealed;  but  I saw  it,  and 
hated  my  work. 

Shortly  after  this  I left  England.  I 
spent  more  than  a year  on  the  Continent, 
sometimes  studying  my  art  in  the  great 
galleries,  sometimes makingalittle money 
by  painting  a portrait.  It  was  a happy, 
lazy  method  of  living,  with  no  definite 
limit  save  my  own  will. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring,  and  nearly 
two  years  since  I had  seen  Miss  Temple, 
that  I one  day  walked  into  Rome. 

I was  alone,  and  felt  that  divine  exal 
tation  of  spirit  with  which  the  most  mun- 
dane of  us  may  be  filled  on  entering  the 
Immortal  City. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  the  streets  were 
full  of  life  and  color  and  the  glow  of 
sunshine.  Many  carriages  and  gay  peo- 
ple met  and  passed  me  as  I walked  on 
toward  the  lodging  that  was  prepared  for 
me  in  the  Via  Scaldi. 

In  the  wide  square  just  in  front  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  I was  forced  to 
stand  a moment  because  of  the  crowd, 
and  close  in  my  way  came  a splendid 
equipage  — so  close  that  the  occupants 
could  have  touched  me,  and  I clearly 
heard  my  name:  “Oh,  how  delightful! 
Mr.  Holt!”  But.  I stood  dumb  and 
amazed,  for  I beheld  Florida  Temple,  and 
beside  her  a man,  every  line  of  whose 
scarred  face  I knew  too  well,  though  I 
now  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  The  ter- 
rible pale  face — the  cruel,  cunning  face,  of 
my  picture,  that  I had  tried  to  bury  out 
of  sight  with  roses. 

I staggered  back  among  the  people; 
some  of  them  stared,  at  me  as  I grasped 
the  wrist  of  a gendarme.  “Tell  me,” 
I gasped,  “who  are  they  in  the  carriage 
that  departs  ?” 

“ Willingly,”  he  answered.  “ It  is  the 
beautiful  lady  of  America.” 

“ And  the  cavaliere  ?” 

“It  is  the  renowned  Duca  of  Bianco- 
niere.” 

I knew  him  then.  A man  whose 
princely  name  only  sufficed  to  adorn  his 
poverty,  and  to  make  more  famous  his 
scandalous  history. 

Was  this,  then,  the  end  of  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple’s ambition,  upon  which  I had  so  often 
speculated?  Had  it  demanded  this  sac- 
rifice? In  some  mysterious  way  I had 
been  prescient  of  its  fulfilment. 
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IN  NOVEMBER. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  LAMPMAN. 

WITH  loitering  step  and  quiet  eye, 
Beneath  the  low  November  sky, 

I wandered  in  the  woods,  and  found 
A clearing  where  the  broken  ground 
Was  scattered  with  black  stumps  and  briers, 
And  the  old  wreck  of  forest  fires. 

It  was  a bleak  and  sandy  spot, 

And  all  about  the  vacant  plot 
Was  peopled  and  inhabited 
By  scores  of  mulleins  long  since  dead. 

A silent  and  forsaken  brood 
In  that  mute  opening  of  the  wood, 

So  shrivelled  and  so  thin  they  were, 

So  gray,  so  haggard,  and  austere, 

Not  plants  at  all  they  seemed  to  me, 

But  rather  some  spare  company 
Of  hermit  folk,  who  long  ago, 

Wandering  in  bodies  to  and  fro, 

Had  chanced  upon  this  lonely  way, 

And  rested  thus,  till  death  one  day 
Surprised  them  at  their  compline  prayer, . 
And  left  them  standing  lifeless  there. 

There  was  no  sound  about  the  wood 
Save  the  wind’s  secret  stir.  I stood 
Among  the  mullein  stalks  as  still 
As  if  myself  had  grown  to  be 
One  of  their  sombre  company, 

A body  without  wish  or  will. 

And  as  I stood,  quite  suddenly, 

Down  from  a furrow  in  the  sky 
The  sun  shone  out  a little  space 
Across  that  silent  sober  place, 

Over  the  sand  heaps  and  brown  sod, 

The  mulleins  and  dead  golden-rod, 

And  passed  beyond  the  thickets  gray, 

And  lit  the  fallen  leaves  that  lay, 

Level  and  deep  within  the  wood, 

A rustling  yellow  multitude. 

And  all  around  me  the  thin  light. 

So  sere,  so  melancholy  bright, 

Fell  like  the  half-reflected  gleam 
Or. shadow  of  some  former  dream; 

A moment’s  golden  re  very 
Poured  out  on  every  plant  and  tree 
A semblance  of  weird  joy,  or  less, 

A sort  of  spectral  happiness; 

And  I,  too,  standing  idly  there. 

With  muffled  hands  in  the  chill  air, 

Felt  the  warm  glow  about  my  feet, 

And  shuddering  betwixt  cold  and  heat 
Drew  my  thoughts  closer,  like  a cloak, 

While  something  in  my  blood  awoke, 

A nameless  and  unnatural  cheer, 

A pleasure  secret  and  austere. 
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there  either,  and  who  had  been  cruelly 
left  to  sweat  under  their  heavy  toggery, 
also  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just;  the  very 
flies,  the  terrible  full-blown  flies  of  mid- 
summer, slept  in  their  swarms  on  the 
ceiling. 

These  were  certainly  very  bad  condi- 
tions for  dispensing  true  justice.  Happi- 
ly the  judges  had  studied  the  case  in  ad- 
vance; without  that  they  wouldn’t  have 
understood  a word  of  it,  as  in  their  dozing 
vagueness  they  heard  nothing  but  the 
racket  of  the  cicadas  and  a far-off  hum 
of  voices. 

After  all  the  witnesses  had  filed  past, 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  Monsieur  Bom- 
pard  du  Mazet,  began  to  read  the  indict- 
ment. 

This  time,  I grant  you,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  North.  Imagine  a little 
hairy  dwarf,  with  a paunch,  all  made  up 
of  a black  crop  and  a black  beard,  and  of 
starts  and  jumps  and  popping  eyes,  the 
instruments  of  a perpetual  pantomime,  in 
which  he  indulged  as  freely  as  if  his  great 
hot  snoring  voice  didn’t  split  your  ears 
like  a brass  band.  When  he  cried,  he  shed 
real  tears  as  big  as  pease ; when  he  laugh- 
ed, his  huge  reverberating  guffaw  caught 
up  the  furthest  men  in  the  crowd,  sta- 
tioned under  the  open  doors  and  win- 
dows: 

He  passed  for  the  glory  of  the  Tarascon 
bar;  but  what  rendered  his  requisitory 
still  more  interesting,  what  gave  it  a pecul- 
iar attraction,  was  the  relationship  of  the 
orator  to  the  hapless  Bompard,  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  the  sad  episode  of  Port 
Tarascon. 

Never  did  an  accuser  seem  to  thirst 
more  for  the  blood  of  his  victims.  Lord, 
how  he  treated  our  poor  Tartarin,  seated 
there  with  his  secretary  between  two  con- 
stables; how  dear  he  made  him  pay  for 
his  past  triumphs! 

Pascalon,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
despair,  hid  his  head  in  his  hands;  but 
Tartarin,  superior  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
calm  and  decorous,  listened  to  everything, 
endured  everything,  conscious  of  his  de- 
cline, but  also  of  the  purity  of  his  motives 
and  the  stainlessness  of  his  honor.  Mean- 
while, M.  Bompard  du  Mazet,  more  and 
more  insulting,  held  him  up  as  a vulgar  im- 
postor who  had  taken  advantage  of  a rep- 
utation that  would  bear  no  scrutiny — of 
lions  that  he  perhaps  never  killed,  of 
mountains  that  he  perhaps  never  climb- 
ed— to  associate  himself  with  an  adven- 


turer, an  obscure  if  not  pretended  Duke, 
who  had  not  even  an  address  to  give  the 
authorities.  He  represented  Tartarin  as 
even  more  guilty  than  the  Duke  himself, 
inasmuch  as  the  mysterious  stranger 
could  not  be  accused  of  having  plucked 
his  own  countrymen.  The  peculiar  in- 
famy of  Tartarin  was  to  have  speculated 
on  the  Tarasconians,  to  have  stripped  them 
to  their  skins,  scattering  ruin  and  misery 
round.  “ However,”  the  orator  demand- 
ed, “ what  could  you  have  expected  of  the 
man  who  would  fire  upon  the  blessed 
Tarasque,  upon  our  general  grand- 
mother ?” 

At  this  peroration  there  was  a burst 
from  the  benches  of  patriotic  sobs,  which 
were  re-echoed  in  howls  from  the  streets, 
where  the  Prosecutor’s  voice  had  been 
heard ; and  he  himself,  moved  to  tears  by 
his  own  eloquence,  began  to  choke  and 
sputter  so  loud  that  the  judges  woke  up 
with  a start. 

Bompard  du  Mazet  had  spoken  for  two 
hours. 

At  this  moment,  though  the  heat  was 
still  very  great,  a tiny  fresh  breeze  from 
the  Rhone  began  to  flutter  in  at  the  win- 
dows. 

Mr.  Justice  Mouillard  now  managed  to 
stay  awake;  to  keep  him  so,  indeed  (for 
he  had  only  lately  been  called  to  Taras- 
con), his  growing  bewilderment  would 
soon  have  sufficed,  so  abundantly  was  it 
fed  by  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Taras- 
conians, their  unconscious  and  impertur- 
bable mendacity. 

The  principal  accused  was  the  first  to 
set  this  wonderful  spirit  in  motion. 

During  a portion  of  his  examination, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  abbreviate,  Tar- 
tarin suddenly  raised  to  heaven  his  ex- 
tended hand: 

“ I swear  before  heaven  and  all  the 
company  that  I never  wrote  a word  of 
that  letter !” 

The  letter  was  the  letter  he  had  sent 
from  Marseilles  to  Pascalon,  then  editor 
of  the  Gazette , to  wind  him  up,  to  make 
him  lay  it  on  a little  thicker. 

Well,  now  it  appeared  that  Tartarin 
had  never  written  it;  he  absolutely  de- 
nied and  he  energetically  protested.  Per- 
haps the  so-called  Duke,  not  present — 

Here  Monsieur  Mouillard  interrupted 
him:  “ Please  hand  this  letter  to  the  ac- 
cused.” 

Tartarin  took  it,  looked  at  it,  then  re- 
plied, quite  simply:  “Oh  yes,  I see  it  is 
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my  hand.  I did  write  it,  but  I couldn't 
just  remember!'’ 

A moment  later  came  a similar  per- 
formance ou  tbe  part  of  Pascalon,  in  re- 
gard to  an  article  in  the  Gazette , describ- 
ing the  great,  reception  in  the  town-hall 
of  Port  T&rascon — the  reception  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Farandole  and  the  Lu- 
cifer by  King*  Nagonko,  the  nati  ves,  and 
the  first  settlers,  accompanied  with  many 
details  about  this  civic  edifice,  of  'which, 
as  we  know,  not  a brick  had  ever  been 
laid, 

Pascalon  listened  to  the  reading  of  this 
effusion,  which  provoked  the  crowd  to  in- 
extinguishable laughter  and  still  more  in- 
extinguishable ire;  be  himself  was  indig- 
nant— not  a word  of  it  was  his,  never  in 
his  life  had  he  put  hb  signature  to  such  a 
pack  of  lies  I 

They  placed  before  his  eyes  the  print- 
ed article,  signed  with  bis  name  and  iJ jus- 
trated with  little  pictures  based  on  hints 
he  had  given,  together  with  his  manu- 
script, which  had  been  picked  up  at  the 
printer's, 

f 4 It's  crushing,"  the 
unhappy  youth  then  ad-  ^ 

milted,  stuttering  and 
weeping.  * * It  had  com- 
pletely escaped  my 
mind  !" 

Tartarm  took  up  the 
defence  of  his  secretary. 

“The  truth  is,  my  lord, 
that,  believing  blindly 
all  the  stories  told  by 
the  person  I)e  Mons,  not 
present—"  '^$>4  Fi# 

4 1 He  has  a broad  hack,  1 J HB 

the  person  De  Mons,  not 
present,’1  the  Prosecutor 
interpolated. 

"I  gave  to  this  un- 
happy  child."  Tartarin 
continued.  ‘*thv  idea  of 
an  article  to  he  made  of 
them,  saying  to  him, 
v Now  embroider  on 
that/  And  he  emhroid- 

14  It  is  true  that  I nev- 
er did  anything  but  em- 
broi  — broi  — broider  I" 

Pascalon  timidly  panted.  a ; 

Oh,  of  the  art  of  env 
broidery,  Monsieur  Mou- 
illard  was  not  to  want 
for  specimens,  now  that 


he  had  begun  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  all  from  Tarascon  and  all  in- 
ventive, denying  to-day  exactly  the  thing 
they  had  categorically  affirmed  yester- 
day. 

,vBut  this  was  what  you  said  in  the 
preliminary  inquiry." 

14  I?  I said  that/  I never  opened  my 
mouth  P 

44  But  you  signed  it.’’ 
ult  / signed r 
u Here  is  your  signature/' 

*fc  Lord  love  us,  it’s  true 


Very  well, 
no  one  can  be  more  surprised  than  I!" 

It  was  just  the  same  for  all  of  them; 
no  one  remembered  anything  about  any- 
thing. The  judges  turned  wan,  sat  con- 
founded and  bewildered  at  tins  appearance 
of  flagrant  bad  faith,  unable,  in  theirchar- 
octet*  of  men  of  the  North,  to  make  the 
allowances  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
the  South-— to  make  so  many  fantastic 
declarations  and  negations  square  in  the 
least  with  the  facte# 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  deposi- 
tions was  that  of  Costccalde,  when  be  re- 
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lab'll  hd^Vhe  df&d  been  driven  flavin  the/  lists  Jtf hi  been  Iii&ruitjj,  as  4to 

island-  fnreed  to  abandon  jus  vv’lfe  and  proseefdmn  a caommi  Rugimabmid  -srbo. 
ch'iliiroH  by  t hr  vOi'actjOHs'  of  Tartar*  t.y  fo  ; ••amviwl  ft© re  this  morning  May  he  uni 
t 1.^ • • i >i>. - b>r  hy  chance  the  same  {^mm  fbc  hero 

rant  . Nothing  cmild  he  more  exciting,  of  yrmn*  auvcdoie  ?'* 

rik^hr  ih imB  } tyjjj , . iban/ldi’ ad v^aii^re 1 a the  ^ S~,t$\  Indeed— wilier'  I nnt  the szstizi 
fodglnrU,  Urn  • rightful  sm;eesbve  deaths  it’s  meV  roared  the  vZ'Qwnmiteionkr  of 
; 1 j J Vi'fe  . Hd  #oRhed  AgHeulUira 

as  lif  depicted  the  best  moments  of  Hugi  ' l>)ov>  me? ••Bo:«/m.iabaiid  is  here’'  * v 
Youiituid,  ^vaiiimng  none  flu*  ’boat.  \o  ehbmed  kWocaJde,  not  i.u  tho  leust  di*- 
frosheu  himself  op  a;  ltUte,  ihen  abrupt  ronemwh  M didn't  see  low;'  .id's  d;r 
ly  gobbled  u|i;  by  a shark.  tfiu  quite  • in-  ’first  T>e.lu*U^d  oDum/' 
too  Hr  wasn't  eaven  up  by  a shark,  :\v' m 

‘Ab.  my  pum*  friend-  smile. I s<v'  tfc  as  you’ve  just  d'esevi bed  V 

MtiJlk  tto  held  out  fiks  i ^ 1 ihhik  I must  hovci  co^fouynl^d  him 

vv&s  dashing  toward  hint,  v!k\o  suddenly  with  Trupluuni.O 

lit* 'far*  i&  Oh,  I ztixyTifi  here,''  piydtfsicd  Tru- 

than;  is  • nothing  >mta-.nin*l.r  of  blood  piteous  in  tuny. 

that  spreads  river,  t.U-  snrfurft  of.Uift  wu  At.  any  rate,  be  ?t.  otie  ut  hr  it  the 

tdi.r  ^d'^’itl*  hand  l/osim  idh^t  #J^tyt  famysy  is  tlfet  ^jtiebvxlr  or 

cable  sketched  a if  mm  e»>«*b  in  the  air.  mfluir  wasi  oih-jt  hv  a shark  / 

Hearing  the  h:irm\  of  ffjiglotahaltd,  the  And  with  flic  .'utmost  calming  Co>u~ 
t.ivo  justices  Von  Iceberg  and  Roger  do  c&fde  •craitinued  to  answer  qne&t Ion*  m 
Nord,  roused  but  a moment  before  from  if  both  in  g had  oroon^l 

t .•  1 * • ,A  y;  ^V’///:  Before  he 

v y ;•//•,••.  • jone  <>f , tb<j  jbd.gr.v  do^lre^l 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


• Afturixo  pt? t 
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pout  tap  a scon,  m 

ro'JV  M \niHe^ses  crew  longer.  all  j tun  ping  over,  with  his  judge's  cap  a Jitt lo  askew, 

np  ana  jjivwTi,  gesiieul&tipg;  bitkinc  *uf.  ‘ in  short,  m the  lot,  it  seems.  to 

onw.  siwiehmg'  ite  wo*  mit;  of  «fofc  the  onlv  thing  that  has  not  come  bm  is 

nthrr  s month*.  A.  preposterous  trial  in-  the  TanmiurP: 

dml:  h t«*yiuoro«-dy  exclusively  consist-  At  flu,'  M,  thmipurd  Jn  M;wep  Uh> 
injr  of  people  eaten,  downed,  cooked,  Public  «j»m n c up  rc  hi  ;» 

roasted,  hjtfifcdv  devoured,  tattooed.  who  tfet^tetnent  of  a jaekdiotlre  box,  41  Amtf#rv£ 
yet  had  turned  up  there  together  in  the  unde,  then ?“ 


. "'  Aa<1  ]?r.i Vida*  r.iu-h.  p . ^tved  Gosta- 

1 on.  with 

•n; U y . but  i ;.V-r;I  beg 


V oh^erv  v ilhu  My  aufortioni.be 
i? f . e • - >!■;  * -.  Mtims.  . If 

‘ ini VV  bin!  the  ^ivr^UMts  4»tvi  sptak  of 
him  in  my  imiietrneriC  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  this  particular  absentee  has*  not 
hack,  and  will  never  roine  back  — M 
‘M  beg  your  p-rtrdon, 
interrupted  the  principal  worthy  mx  thfe 
bench,  “it so 


BOMP.utn  af  this  ha  rt. 


saruc  rhw,  nil  in  perfect  h, Width,  and  with 
their  full  epmplo:aierit  of  limbs. 


wmm,...-  i ppp  .ppmi i p p _ 

Iu  regard  rc*  the  few  whaimd  not  an-  thin  rerj  .inorneut  sends  m Ins  raid  to  nu  v 
.swe-ml  lo  the  roll,  yoiv  couldn',t  say  i hoy  .and  requests  tu  be  heard/5,  ’.V  1 <& ;/ 
were  realty  dead  any  more  than  the  fith-  Tim  piece  of  nti.vr$  pr<>tl«i.ee(t  mi 
0.^ V that  $t&y  : \vo.iddr/i  rise  again  the  ■•  The  public,  the  w*tu<^h 

nat  iTiuiiik  like  their  fra? rids ; which  is  es  the  ^censed,  all  sprang  to  their  M*:, 
th^  why  M,  Bonicar.  the.  magis- ^ scrambled  tipon  the  w'^v.dd-yii^if'-v 

trot**,  mnjrc  intirnaiely versed  in  the  na-  anw^;  shouted,  and'  tfshllvded 
lure  o)  his  coup  try  iwur,  had  mwmimul  limit  -and  curiosity  iu  the  good  Tarusco- 
eii  Mouseum  MouiUard  n>  leave  out  the  niau  fusil. iu«H:  White  his  I Jo  nor  io  resow- 
neestioo  ||  uiau.shiu.ifii ter  through  erinu-  order,  directed  lluv  court  to  rbv  fora  b’w 
m)  •neglect.  • i 4>f  w]itcb;;udv^nuii^ 

The  »A« h^ppy v .Mtuiinard , ;Mibhi.6i'ged[  in  t*;o  Nrpiovo  twf>  or  tljr6y  Whc*;-  '. 

HtW had  F&inM.  wiA-mv#  hall  deud  ^rir h beat 
tiehmaded  sVteoee  withonr  getting  it:  coot  Mud  .tu  vcMf^jpn. . 
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u You’d  take  him  for  a Turk!”  Treating  our  dear  old  friend  as  a swin- 

The  crowd  stretched  forward  agape,  so  dler.  Just  wait  till  I get  round  there, 
long  had  honest  Bompard  been  removed  and  cut  you  off  with  a shilling,  little 
from  its  ken.  He  had  been  tremendous*  scoundrel Tv 

ly  lean  of  old,  dry,  brown,  and  musta-  The  nephew  kept  sufficiently  cool  un* 
chioed  like  a Greek  brigand , with  the  der  this  threat,  and  the  uncle,  continuing 
eyes  of  a crazy  goat ; but  now  he  was  well  to  fumble,  and  arranging  before  him  a 
rounded  out,  but  showing  in  his  big  puff-  whole  museum  of  fantastic  objects,  found 
ed  face  the  same  swaggering  mustache  at  last  what  he  sought, 
and  the  same  nonsensical  eyes.  “Here,  your  Honor,  is  a letter  which 

Looking  neither  to  right  nor  to  left,  he  makes  it  as  plain  as  day  that  the  so-called 
followed  the  usher  into  the  witness-box.  Due  de  Mens  is  the  biggest  villain  on 
where  Monsieur  Mouillard  began  to  ex-  earth,  a regular  vagabond  and  gallows- 
amine  him.  bird,  the  on]}*  guilty  one,  the  only  one 

“ There's  no  doubt  about  your  identity,  who  ought  to  be  laden  w ith  chains  and  on 
Gonzago  Bompard  V1  the  bench  of  infamy." 

“To  tell  the  truth,  “That  will  do.  Give 

your  Honor,  I almost  me  the  letter/' 

doubt  of  it  myself  1 Monsieur  Mouillard 

when  I see  ” — here  he  f * took  the  letter,  read  it, 

let  off  a noble  gesture  ;/  and  passed  it  to  his 

in  the  direction  of  the  two  colleagues,  who  in 

accused — “when  I see,  turn  began  to  examine 

I say,  our  purest  glory  ' / it,  and  turn  it  upside 

on  that  bench  of  infa-  • down  and  inside  out. 

my,  and  when,  within  fistt'?  During  this  examina- 

tljH.se  walls.  I hear  in*  tiori  the  faces  of  the 

suit  heaped  upon  the  three  judges  remained 

soul  of  honor  and  inscrutable  and  im- 

“ Oh,  thanks,  Gon-  ^ see  they  were  real 

zago/’  cried  Tartarin  judges  of  the  North, 

from  his  place,  suffo-  Staring  at  their  inex- 

catecl  witli  emotion.  pressive  masks,  it  was 

He  had  borue  with-  *•  " very  hard  for  the  pub- 

out  wincing  every  lie  to  get  an  idea  of 

calumny,  but  the  trying  to  find  tele  letter.  what  the  mysterious 

sympathy  of  his  old  letter  contained;  the 

comrade  made  his  only  that  could 

heart  burst,  tilled  his  eyes  with  the  tears  be  gathered  was  the  extreme  importance 
of  a pitied  child.  of  the  document. 

“Yes,  yes,  my  gallant  friend,”  Bom-  Every  one  stood  on  tiptoe ; some  screw* 
pard  went  on,  “you  won’t  remain  there  ed  round  their  heads  as  if  to  get  a look; 
long  on  your  filthy  bench.  I bring  with  the  hubbub  of  voices  increased;  the  wave 
me  the  proof— the  proof—’'  of  curiosity  broke  in  the  depths  of  the 

He  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  drew  out  a gallery, 
clay  pipe,  a knife,  an  old  flint,,  a match-  “ What  is  it?  What's  in  it  ? What  is 
box,  a piece  of  string,  a yard  measure,  and  it  all  about?'’ 

a little,  ease  of  homoeopathic  medicines.  And  the  agitation  in  the  court  gaining 
all  of  which  objects  he  laid  one  after  the.  t he  crowd  outside,  to  which  the  successive 
other  on  the  temg  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  phases  of  the  case  were  communicated 
“ Come,  Mr.  Bompard,''  said  his  Hon-  through  the  open  windows  and  doors,  there 
or,  out  of  patience,  “ just  mention  it  when  rose  an  uproar  on  the  Long  Walk,  a eon- 
you've  done.”  fusion  and  a clamor,  like  the  surge  of  the 

“ I say,  umd<\  hurry  up  a bit."  added  sea  in  a stiff  breeze. 

M.  Bompard  du  Mazet,  The  good  constables  accordingly  waked 

His  uncle  turned  toward  him.  “ Ah  up ; the  flies  forsook  the  ceiling  and  lie- 
yes;  you'd  better  meddle,  you  wretch,  gan  to  buzz  about;  the  waning  afternoon 
after  the  beautiful  line  you  have  taken,  brought  with  it  a few  wandering  airs,  so 


TRYING  TO  FIND  THE  LETTER. 


« . Go  gle 
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that,  as  the  Tarascoimns'  dread  .nolliitig . Hei-e  Monsieur Mbiiillurd  interrupts! 
so  milch  as  u draught,  the  specbitoB  who  vpjItj^s  Sv$tH  great  seventy  : 

wer*  near  the  windows  began  to  shout  4i  Wumvss  Bompjml,  would  it  not  he 
for  1 1 min  to  bo <•] * v<  y i ; they  Tyepe  afrnid  of  . inotv  cvuifmanablo  • to.  truth  tv  say  that 
‘ * oaiebih *>  t! »eii‘  deal! i this  1 eltei\  destu i etl  to  W u n led  only 

For  fhe  hundredth  time.  t}ie  unhappy  four  thousand  leagues  away  from  France, 
Moui  Hard  bawled.  "Siienee,  ^ilonce  fora  was  by  preference  opened  by  your  hand 
moment,  or  l rlear  the  court The?*.  he  On  the  spoL  bn  t?ho  very  deck  of  the  -ship, 
continued  the  exahunatibh-  so  that  you  rnight  see  nd*at  wasiuit^ 

Question.  “Witney  Ibmrpard,  how  whereupon,  acquainted  with  ns  eon  how-., 
and  when  did  this  letter  vomo  iiitu  ;o»nr  y-o<  shrank  from  the  immense  response 
ha  nds  y'  hi  liters;  i l entailed  upon  ' 

An$ny:i\  *v  When  the  ■■!*{* was  **  Tan  don't  know  Bomf»ard.  your  lion - 
vstartinic  from  *Mar>viilus,  l\>v  Inike; or  so-  orv’Mbis  personage  replied.  4‘  f appeal  io 
mllmV  3>nke;  hatudod  me  ^ -My -^U^^^eQUv-  present  ip  ilk?* :^dnr^g-jy'  w 

of  tfid  settlements  The  silence  of  the  h»mf>  grecti‘d  this 
Wtid  pi  the  same  time  he  slipped  ’into  my  oratorical  flight.  Enjoy  mg  cm.  the  lips 
palm  tin;i  big  letter,  fastened,  though  it  of  his  fellow  - citizens  the  sobriquet  of 
itp'  im^yvwifch-  >y»ght,  red  the  Ihipostov,  Bompacd  perhaps-'  went  a 

lifc iohi m»VI should  find  in  it  his  very  little  tWv  in  calling  on  them  to  back  him 
hvst  umrqetiorey  and  he  di reeled aue  par ; up  Taniseon  sounded,  Uuvrekmy  gave 
itehltfrdy  noFio-  open  it  till  we  should'  '-hwitk  nr>  *edmq-  which,’  however,  did  not 
#i^h  some  islands  nr  other— the  Admiral-  prevent  the  speaker  from  going  on  nn 
ty  Isles  Hn  tjm  344th  d«gH«  x>f  kmgnude.  perturbubly : * 

It’s  m a rk^d  if mr*v  m\  th*y 
enrelp-X^i  wu  c#tr 
- Q.  -nXvM}-  ym\  I see, 

And  ifi#n£,r  y ‘ •; . - //:^r 
A:  u Theoj  youtr  Hh$- 
f?r,  you  see  I was  sudden : 
ly  taken  awfully  ill,  ^ 
ymt  must  have  been  told- 
It  kerned  U?  be, a sort  of 
ealelnng  thing,  so  that, 

>iid  they  .^ut:  w^$&i\r;re 
af  sj.;If. 

Three  ashore  .1;  iras  doiv 
Vdpcf  up  with  ;:  jpain , bn t 
flip  letter  wb>;  m my 
pookt'T  ; for  at  rpjVh^my 
i {Wid  yforgotieh  to.  -'gi re. - 
it  to  Bpauqu^t.;  when  I 
b^ded  hint  ;(vv6r  fny 

’ ' Q*  ‘“'  l t ;' »s  a pH>v  jOli 
forgot  I WetT  ttjou  f’ 

Well,  tlifth,  your 
lIOfioF  when  I got  a li  tile 
Iwtteiyand  was  able  to  iget 
up  uxt»1  put  vn  uiy'elorhe^ 

^giiiu  bdt  waw  a good  ^ 
long  lime— 

<kiy  I happmu'd'  to  Put 
tptf'  hupd  fn  tuy  pvuykef 
by  ol ) a noe ; wi  rdv  ho  bn  d 
lietoihi,  th^A>  wa4-':d/he' 
blessed  letter  rvitb  the 
red 


•-i?u  nOVys  ox  ali, o Oeits 


**;&£ tlityvftgiiaiipij  uf  my 
Hiiii;;V»jTv  >o|u[Ml not*.  a i i him  ling  u*r 
^ gwwvtt  mjr  Jimrl.  I 
'*'$$$&  ^-V  ha ttijis  i ti«flit  .tfyii  my  arms  ta 
fbh^iy  '£fe#}U(g  to  i]i#ift  ffoiii  afar,  as  if 
",■:  i*‘<  -*<•  health  me.  'Stop,  -:op' 

* Don't  go;  lorn  round  ami .gfy 

I ov>:i>  tried  hi>  wartt 


sffea  I Iouiid  the  13'^iHjuet,  who 

mb  left  m tiimiy  teJxvrn/  was  too 


Juvuiri 

them  harl*  by  m^ai?s  ot  •»: 
boltln.  T*H  bis  Honor. 
T.vrtumn*  toll  hk-n  thai  1 
tried  to  warn  yn^  . V 
;c\re^  tmb+t  said  Tir- 
taH»{  from  the  WaidV  of  in- 
famy. 


T&S  CX.ERK  THE  BETTER. 


m ilARFKirs  N3: 

S$T  Jtf O^THT,Y  .M40A^r?fE: 

.:  r Yfmr Honor  4s«e»t/«ileifKk^  tfei  (!b 

v’f  'IftteufeS,  d#  ■ y* 

sftL  may  beJWv^ 

** rh  »n*‘u;i*  eohMMit/'  .Vji« f »V. 

from  the  Urp-  of  the 

old  tw vver,  with 

ing  U;^  slOrV  : “ Wlivu  ){  * MU  1*0  0 

f '!  h.i!\  ;>  gOf>(\  gluSS,  I WatCJiO 

d <m  tit*/  uUrt 
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AJPTBK  THE  TRIAL 


A 1 1 v*c**;  \\hV'  *>f  fviivf  znt^uA 
wm-du*.  MiiA  . folimwt  bf  wknwr  &p. 
d0?ti  iljr ^«t:  A'kuj  I lif/tiiing’  lvu(  t^e. 

>\  '»«*>••  ;);<*••  aitiiin  ami  Lht*  ,*bi»JU  &j(j 
)Jj<\  ^ -Kvsry  onv 
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tion less  &*  life  pl&ee . co^ib^ .hit  lteeul  on  (Mm#'  J$H*kt'  'MMrahi  t h<%  rfabrs,  the  yeiis.:' 
Ojrie’  side ' P>  .heart  hetWv  life.  t?a^j*5V  of  that  Vote#,  forth  and 

.Aw  hi  this  soh-n-u  iUU-nUoo  <d  ■?  ivh,.!^  modied  the  jfklreet,  the  L^n-  W aikv  the 

people;' the  iii  u slow,  nadr,  reson  hOe<l  t The vc  hote 

nion«Morj;0!is.  niuai  voicy.  W’vuri  to  /rvad  tou  r . Ah,  tW  Belgian.,  trie  diM  ^ £v‘ 

ihe  letter  ’vvit-Ii  rhe  >rip!jC  red  si -d  ■ . pan  ’ Bow  thm;  would  have  ehuvkmj  In  a; 

i i vt < 4 tin*  Ithoue  if  they  could  Only  have 

A7« If/r.  ? ibWfiili: $>£ -* JXia ! ' 

<£f  On  Col(ttt*f  o f P<n  t hxnwi : to  fa  Kvocy  ♦».►«>  lent  Ids  voice  -moft.  «tnn<  p 

If}  544  W'  Iwgitjuh  mOV  op/wiir*  thr  ..;HtM*.r.*lty  .*md  childrejCi — -and  it  was  in  tbs  withst  of 
••^m;  Uus  anpaliin-ir  din,  the  racket of  an  angry 

WJ  Mt  A»i,vK  ^ • hiye.  t Iml  Mon*tettr  Modi!  Wd  promui need 

There  is  no  joke  jy:i*od enough  n»  s»  pi  rt»v  actpn'Uai  >d  TarUriu  ami  <%f  Pa>oak>n. 

oj>fot^ver  ^nkstrVighti^HiUt; .•  tv  the  £w?iifc  de^pai* -.of  Eramtur- 

qm$t3[y  buck  vrttb  you rt bad  WS  M/O  whs  ohiigetl  keep  to  b^bv 
‘i  :* * Thet'O  ' i&yhovds  1 a wl . titem.nr  }iy  his  Wreat  speech,  to,  pack  up  again  the 

there  -is.  ;i;u:  Tort  Tapa-seon.  there  are  no  svinl  of  his  argument,  ail  his  vvhur- 

acres  nor  nmtcm *ious.  nOrt  dtelUIerte*  p'Ort.  jft^gyjjs  wiiemsocr’ 

rebnWffS-- -there  is  iiothuic*  of  any  -ds  - p suv*li«>*\\  ?u  a ’word,  hik  n? ash-r- 

V.-.(-l;,iuK.  \U  kui<;» . Vt.Mt  0..  splendid  . uj>%^  pi  »••<>•.  his  ftbrnpact  Roman  aqne- 

tiV#K  hr  wincM  I Irave  piieireM^t  win*  nihh  dw^t. 

ions  which  are  vuOv.  I ;ym  happy  to  say , Tin/  piehie  potion  h>rA'<  rroffj  tire  raun: 

> o os  sah-  a p«.-i«.*o  p a?y  jc  r.MOi.  spread  ovm-  ihv  Onvn.  kuegect  throo^rii  ihi* 

" What  u If  as  ali  com*3  u>  is  y riu:e  Hi  Walk-  JH>mi«i:  thcfn.iy-h  ih*-.  squ^ivS  and 

.Jttfj 'Tam^iitihadb,  wliudl  ^©pc  Feitovy-citv.  sqt^VtiSv  i<4  t^fiew At* ; 

v:.Mr  r<j  .'otusUMouv  chiet  -ivi’li  certainly  sell  in  ■ wild  ypeifo^'Jioh^.'  Ah, .-ifui  BelA 
fV.cg'ivc  nay  since  it  ha.*  affi>rih;d  ' Uceni  guVn  ; tin- dirty  Lhdpau  *.  '.Hts u.a?*)c  v.  ns f;v- 
o^vp^iOp  axOl  r^yive<I  Omvglcul  with  the  cry  that  $m 

t.hvir  r >sn\  wbicli  they  had  father'  losh  evee  sima;  rerhaiiteii  the  hluijiliest  insah 
for  their  <Wieu>us  little  to'vu.  that  a Tun^r.oninu  can  utter,  *v  Liar  of  ibf. 

•r'  V"V’;,V^V;  •■'•  iieh  dk  3fH)^s.'t  ’ ' NOrlh .^.liair^f .{■Ije.JJailLi  Vh  "• 


H^ZCOCTT  XOOKS  AT  HIS  TATTOOl-fiOS. 


,l>  P R. —No  more  a.  Ibiko  tluruv  ifons  Vs 
lus1 ^dhehyv;  ^droely  (cnowti  in  the  p^i0fa 
borhcEith^  .^-’-VyA  :-!  •'  r 'V'A:'.;. 


i ifaniiU  iV^it  i*»*T  uud  i Aauluiion  ^f  vhK  MsaMH'] a1. 

Oi  ivihfcT  ft.  ■--li&iimzd  '•.'my  ’ pofritfeii  cii 
IV-iiimiifid  l;v‘?.‘uiuris  piu-*rmacw  I hare 
i 'pr  ionu  l.lir  ♦AStvrm  of  any  countryfuem 
atni  eec.(y\  vrefj  fhv  trumpiilitlj  of  toy  far^ 


Mo  A hue  ius  Jocdship  conkl , oul 

U jri  vavn  tyr  i?)Vair  tbfe  eoarl» 
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mer  existence  on  flu-  bit  of  a square  bo-  verses  to  om*  dear  old  dialect — Li  Gin 
tween  the  two  jars,  the  yellow  ami  the  jaurlo—'' 4 Drops  of  Juju  he/ \ Id  the  North 
gmnt,  of  tlie  shop  front.  There  is  only  the  jujube  is  known  only us  a phurmaeeu 
i .1  i is  di defence,  that  poor  Bosnquet  mnv  t to  product;  but here  i3iO  tree,  with  its 
sticks  hast  to  the  back  shop,  ax  if  he  were  Miiu  foijaae,  produce*  ^ duTenuit  fruit,  a 
tho'i>pprevi:ittcei,  where,  he  works  .the  pestle  kind  of  charming-*  little;  ted  olive  that 
from  rnnvumg  to  bight.  pounding  Si  in  rnejte  ia  your  mouth,  f shall  collect  in 
drh^f  io'  the.  marble.  mortar  in  a kind  of  this  volume  my  little  bars dseapo*  and  nay 
if  hti  hrqaed  they  o>hj  feel  it.  He  love  poems, 
only  slops  from  time  to  time  to  take  a lit-  Woe  i*  me!  I sometimes  ;*v.  her  -pass,, 
tie  mirror  out  of  his  pocket  and  look  at  my  long  Mid  ftexi.hfw  OlortmUy  skipping 
his  tattooing^.  Poor  Ferdinand,  neither  over  the  sharp  of.  Uid  bit  id 

poultice  nor  plasUnr  cttn  touch  Oietu,  there  a square  with  the 

is  m>  help  for  him  even  in  the  nice  .little  the  island  vr  & used  h.»  compare  u>  fhut 
garlic  hrotJi  reetunmended  by  I>i\  Touvna-  of  the  kangaroo:  Shfc>  going ' py  ‘second 
fcoire.  He  has  got  them-f^r^  mass,  her  prayer  hook  in  her  hand,  fob 

nal  iHaminations.  lowed  hy  the  vakuddo  female- ■ domestic 

Meanwhile,  I put  up  link*  pareek.  % who  Used'  Uy  patch  .up  our  roofs  and 
write  little  labels,  I,  exchange  fitUe  nv  -hsihin  ?A'iig  <>or  ilair-xiatTs,  $'tid  who,  since 
marks  with  little  ap>d  I find  a our  return,  to  T^^con,  h ax  passed  from 

sufficient  amusement  hi  the  little  gossip  the  semoo.of  MmWaoiselle  Touv.ua Loire  to 
of  the  little  town.  that  of  the  Marquise 

On  ; market-days  we  *y<*3  loo  dfoiyhh>c. 

have  always  a lot  of 
people.  Since  the 
vine  crop  shows 

signs,  of  mend irtg,  our  ’k  . “ slu  m Fm# 

peasants  have  begun  • To  tiUMti^rhont  1 . reo*> 

again  to  tlo^  and  e»j‘  i,;y  »)>/ r.Muld 

drug ; fchmua$y^> -Aty  ..-.^s 7 r»v>u  t c-cC'-t.  tv 

the  coufciLry  uhtyuV  " eOiist  4'nr  )u\n 

Taramm  there  k no  l a- 

rm&ti  ch&mihul  phiy  | hb  voted  d* 

•suit,  i hiTiiysdny  arid  5^v  Tcuupuij ;i  r ami 

Friday ^thypharTpw^y  | ’ V ■#  'veiii>:q>i<u\av  t»ome 


thet ^>uhjtey ; id/ 

Aftdy  so  nvaoy  agh 
tatiou^  and  £*d yean 
tqyo^  thix  Iq  H i«  ttiy 

cxifct-enCfe  i«;  rather 

. . 

. 

enjoyable/  t . 

paring  iy 

kt  CLqKiMtuc  sKJfri’f^sO  nvsift  hie  iuAnr  commE-sroN*:*, 
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I REPEATED  A FEW  LINES 
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butterfly  nets  for  mon- 
ey. A tremendous 
crowd  of  people,  a 
cluster  of  heads  at  ev- 
ery window,  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  everything, 
a visible  want  of  real 
animation.  The  inge- 
nious managers  of  the 
fete  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  our 
dear  Old  Granny;  ev- 
ery one  was  conscious 
of  a gap,  of  a void— 
the  car  of  the  Tarasque 
was  not  there.  Smoth- 
ered rancor  woke  up 
again  at  the  thought 
of  the  dastardly  shot 
discharged  in  the  far 
Pacific;  as  we  passed 
before  Tartarin's  house  the  mutter  of  re-  crowd,  the  Marquis  des  Espazettes,  who 
sentinent  might  have  been  heard  in  the  was  dressed  as  a Templar,  turned  round 
ranks.  As  at  this  moment  Costecalde’s  on  his  horse,  **  Quiet  there,  you  know,  gen- 
ill-conditioned  gang  tried  to  work  up  the  tlemenf*  He  had  quite  the  grand  air, 

and  the  disorder  was  in- 
stantly checked. 

The  tramontana  was 
blowing,  and  there  was 
unmistakable  snow  in  it, 
as  Dourladoure  and  I were 
cruelly  conscious  in  our 
picturesque  habits.  We 
had  borrowed  our  dresses 
—of  the  period  of  Charles 
VI.  — from  the  opera 
troupe  that  happens  to 
be  here  now ; and  seated, 
each  of  us,  on  the  battle- 
ments of  a tower  (for  our 
chariot, drawn  by  six  white 
oxen,  was  supposed  to  rep 
resent  King  Rene's  castle 
in  wood  and  painted  paste 
board),  we  were  pierced 
through  and  through  by 
the  rascally  blast,  so  that 
the  verses  we  recited  to 
our  big  lyres  chattered  as 
much  as  the  speakers. 
Dourladoure  remarked  to 
me  that  we  were  simply 
freezing.  But  we  had  to 
freeze:  we  couldn't  get 
down  for  want  of  ladders, 
those  on  which  we  had 
clambered  up feavitig been 
i ncoivsideratel y removed. 

Original  from  ***' 
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JttAJidilKD  TOtfBTDEft  * THIS  V*j|fr  MOKTB. 


On  the  Walk  Round  o.tiv  suffer?  ng$  bring  mo  much  luck.  The  oxen  liaii  lo 
vfmii'  oiom  tii&n  we  could  bear;  air d*  to.  be  tqkqn  out  dud  Mdcters  to.be  brought  to 
fitiiarli  timin'  up,  wlmt  did  1 do- blit*  bet hiiik.  get  us  ?» — uJ i of  svliloli  seemed  inter 
myself  -oh,  yamty  of  love!  — to  Uxk<*  a mumble ! 

slmrt.cith  ahd.pass  divedt%  fu  front  oft he  . (Mtoher  ^th.  —What  i ^ it,  them  v,*dtat. 
ivsiiteiu#n  of  u £orti»ii't  high-born  family  ’ vim  it  be*  tbe  ache  for  glory  1 It  is-eie** 
■^o  beboid  tH  3<|u^eztHl  into  the  narrow  that  oik?}  • khown  it  om 

streets  of  part,  \\fUU  only  just  room  carvt  live  without  .‘it.  / 

for  jhe  Wheels  of  the  car,  Tie*  noble  man-  ••  Lusl  Sunday  i •enik-d  or<:  Tumrirt.  arid 
sioo  vr&£  Vi  noth  behi  nd  n'k  hulked  • '^>1r  H*  ;^ro-den/>iroU- 

Mte  thick  stories,  of  its  .old  walls,  .with  wH  nm*  along  the  sanded  paths.  Over.  The 
ite ^ dmwn  to  *hiiw  W.w  tW.avia-  w-kU  mt  the  Doog-^ 

lonracy  3 n ills  at  the  pleasure*  of  the  Ran  them  loaves  down  in  lamps,  and  as  I iip-; ; 
blehahide  tked  the  rnetarndmiy  in  ins  eyes,  I tried 

1 repented hi  few  tinea  in  my  1 1 if >•  ’. i > i f glorious  hours  e#f 

voice,  and  poked  out  my  little ^ ha^  to  hey:  jus.  life,  Bui.  nuifiing  oouid  bring-  him 
hut  nothing  Stirred  -mo  one  round,  not  even  the  varrius  similitudes  : 

Then  I ordered . the  driver  io'thoyk  un.-  fetwveeu  his  euroer  and  Napoleoivs. 

!'.•>  u vv<.*>  impossible-  v-hc .ear ’ Wah 'stuck  % ; } Oh;  don’t  humbug  me  with  your  ~$it- 
wvdgvd  id-  K W;.iH  vjtn  iv  puil  U from  pelecm  ’ When  l fell  info  jhai.  the  sun  of 
g|  ? vo t;(  or  i\>  b vug  ..it  irom  behind.:  it  the  tropics  had  muddled  my  brain.  Don’t 
was  M'mpiy  hi  id  h>w-  ly^-wou  Urn  high  ever  talk  of  it  again,  please:  1 shah  k 
vo.!-.  obliged  io  you.  ‘ 

y;  .s»i  ii$  .of  the  • s>  U:u  o . I looked  at  liim  in  sfcu  pef^tibnkV  :Wefl 

riur  dniy  thj  dto  ftieird,  the 

W v - ,v: v . H rb.  : ;iv *•  § wLm:.,  .am  - 

uhd . pee^lied"  ory  ykf*  Ldyi^.:;'- h)'e.."hh>qh' ; -j^hy 

Olli4-  ( ViM  »•  1:0  ttd  :u;;v:;-<,  aa:./:,  Vn,,  ,.,id.  dtn're^.  l:rd.v  :'  the  t?<«li  t UJodoi’U  S lady 

i • y ' • r/>  j ‘ . y ; y.y 

ivvvi».k‘ily  Ko*y  .Vvi  n.e  s v:s.-a te  didn’t  ?A*'o  >o*vk  h ies>'  more  stepi  to  sdvnav, 
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It  .gave  me  a blow . I must  have  looked 
like  a iferpse. 

Ji fier  all;  I had  VtiU  had  a;  Ito^tv 
■:M -Oho y du  Iciisrn^.  :y6ur 

• • crfetijihed  my;eluul%  cus- 
Umiei\  ' But  do  you  kfemv  syh rd yve  y — 

* 1 * XVIumi  5im  iuii n v to  y «iu r ^ \\i%  ;;>  ;V  ' /' v« ' .»• 
,;‘ •,  Ytyur  nighls  iyu<i  $fa£ $$$1 ” 

.-.  nay  I should  have 

ilk^d  to  marry! 


white  an  occasional  ^y-frc?m  •#*?  of  tlie. 
little  bmHblncks  (they  jack- 

stones  mi  the  other  side  of  t he  wall)  rpm 
gle<l  with  the  gusts  that  whirled  the  dry 
I e|ym.  Tartari n addtto  i n a mbtfefe i V 
tt‘  I w?  through  it  n*w;  the  Tarascoiii- 
aiis  have  opened  my  ey«*.  It  is  if  I 
had  been  operated  00  for  eatoraef A 
•lie  Htruek  me  its  ex traortUuary. 
loafer,  w hen  Twa$  going,  he  MidilrpJy 
I pressed  his  ha  ltd  r !•  ]>o  vow 
know.  my  dear  child.  Via  • 

•:/•  .tag-  t m hu ve;  a sale?  , 1-v^  Ibid 
-feyf  ao.it  against  Scrapnu^hi-  : 

uai,  and  the  other  one  &goin*i  -/'My  : 

Mmi&ui*  Rmvida  wtdl;  fer 
all  the ; ,4 Pr!ithjU!> 
baiouv’j taulds?  too 

, of  ywi  Jkhd  buHbs  -'y^^vU^r ; . 
fetath  iU  % / X f$  : 

Ever  to'1  timidly  I olTered 
Ifi. in  rny  Tittle  saYiiigs..  I 
wop  Id  HiiVe  givto  tijem/  to 
him  yi  ttli  dll  ni j*  heart,  fopf 
Tartariu  \^njdu‘t  listen,  to  il  , / r . 

**  TUiiilc  nbT  h Jiild ; ‘ • 

dare  say  my  arm®,  piy  . ' ' * 

hky  .rate  plants,  wtl  1 bring 
i&ehojLighv  If  it  Vnol  enough, 
lit  sell  the  house.  After ‘'thatV"^ .; 

We  shall  see. 

things ; • V 

ttihigfTt  ■ ••  v \ / y ' 

ttejr  • :^  y * 

....Oetobi'*  \Sist.-~~%v day  tYh  t ^ 

Chid  a -great  som>.W:-<:.  I 
•a  shop-  ^ervirig  Af^d&nve  Trw- 
ptmoirs  fw  her 

babyv  who  has  hir^Tas,  wbyn 
i’ ^ thb  hit 
of  ^ si|nar^  made  fee  mf 
head.  I had  feco^iused  ihe 
tomid  of  of  the 

cfyifch  of  tjife tSuld  dodger 
of  AigOfdxtniide.  Tt*e  old 
.man  wan  bisiile.  ,wiU>  Lor  ituifed  p>iiT‘>t  Anrcum^r  Mh.  -•  Avstc lay  poor r Tar* 
Lt*side  her,  ami  o[>jk»sHo  my  CJomtiL*.  tarn/ .:  auoi  t-**  can  a*  oil.  i nr^.tlixvy; 

ituothin'  novt-M  whom  I cOfilduT.  sec  hot  L'r^M  ^n  vkHihH'  '^niivn.  VL>-  >io:«p  in  >;n 
^erv  well,  as"  the  suo  w&i  in  my 'Qxrttf  • -k  pddoie  aH  •Whout 

person  in  \s  lunr  .fijihform  ami  sto  emfeynd-  ft  KOnum  to  liav»:  X»**(* a h<- avt-rmidini;’,  ■' 
ered  mi.limFy  cap.  y>,  i ‘’/V-  v;  vf.^  TLy  nHlj'  liaia v't  i>n.ajivb t 0 )^ofey.  If  mok 
Who.  iu  the  iu  4 d v >iU^ i i-y ^ i.lr^  doft)\  ftecdnhn^ 

di<M  :v  r.v.  i>.»s*  id*!  co.storo.  L^Oriily,  <ii;t  Upvnijv. 

Why..  Mm  dovvjor- rV  >iyutdsou.  V'b  mid  y- » lL*-n - w^t'o  a.  tot  nf  X’iir 

eerm  ihn  liglit  eaviuj »-y.  tbdn'r  r,»g  Jcnnw  nu*  f)a*  \ On;: ba  f»y  Mm  o«v,d\  i*r.v, 

Dial  Mi^.  Ciorhi'de  aUiTbe  xW  to  lie  '"  v-  ' thirty -jV*-*  shooter  ••;  /; 

'■rfefl  toeotherr  fh»?  very  vn-^f  tnonih-:?  vnm.v  >n,^U-  *oo  iio  tX^y  O'O-L  Ti»^  -,.,h<- 


■*n 
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with  the  splendid  lion-skins  of  the  Atlas,  It’s  done;  he’s  gone;  he  has  crossed 


the  same  with  the  great  alpenstock,  his 
glorious  staff  of  the  Jungfrau  ; there  was 
only  here  and  there  a preposterous  bid  for 
these  curiosities,  these  treasures — the  real 
museum  of  our  city.  Yes,  faith  is  dead. 

And  then  the  baobab  in  its  little  pot — 
the  wondrous  exotic  that  for  thirty  years 
has  been  the  admiration  of  the  country! 
When  it  was  placed  on  the  table,  when 
the  auctioneer  described  it  as  “ Arbos  gi- 
gantea , whole  villages  are  often  covered 
by  its  shade,”  it  seems  there  was  a uni- 
versal guffaw. 

Tartarin  heard  this  profane  mirth  from 
the  other  side  of  the  wall : he  was  taking 
a turn  or  two  in  his  little  garden  with  a 
couple  of  friends.  He  said  to  them,  with- 
out bitterness: 

“They,  too,  our  good  Tarasconians, 
have  been  through  the  operation  for  cat- 
aract. Yes,  now  they  can  see ; but  they’re 
cruel.” 

The  saddest  thing  of  all  is  that  the  sale 
is  far  from  having  produced  enough  to 
clear  off  his  debts.  He  has  been  obliged 
to  dispose  of  his  house  to  the  Espazettes, 
who  mean  to  give  it  to  their  young 
couple. 

And  he,  the  poor  great  man,  what  will 
become  of  him?  Will  he  cross  the  bridge, 
as  has  been  vaguely  stated?  Will  he  take 
refuge  at  Beaucaire  with  his  old  friend 
Bompard  ? 

While  Franquebalme,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  shop,  dwelt  on  this  dismal 
episode,  Bezuquet  in  the  background,  just 
peeping,  with  his  ineffaceable  blazonry, 
through  a gap  in  the  door,  tossed  us,  with 
the  laugh  of  a Papuan  fiend,  a “Serves 
him  right!  Serves  him  right!”  as  if  it 
were  Tartarin  himself  who  had  tattooed 
him. 

November  7th. — It  is  to-morrow,  Sun- 
day, that  my  kind  master  is  to  leave  the 
city  and  cross  the  bridge.  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible ? Is  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  to  be- 
come Tartarin  of  Beaucaire?  Just  see 
what  a difference,  if  only  to  the  ear  ! 
And  then  the  bridge — the  terrible  bridge 
to  cross ! I know  very  well  that  Tartarin 
has  run  other  risks  and  surmounted  other 
obstacles;  but,  all  the  same,  those  are 
things  that  you  say  in  anger;  you  don’t 
really  do  them.  I can’t  believe  it  yet. 

Sunday, December  13th. — Seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  I’ve  come  in  quite  pros- 
trate; I've  hardly  strength  enough  to  jot 
down  these  words. 
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the  bridge ! 

Three  or  four  of  us  had  agreed  to  meet 
at  his  house;  there  were  Tournatoire  and 
Franquebalme  and  Beaumevieille,  and  we 
were  overtaken, on  the  way  by  Malbos, 
one  of  the  veterans  of  the  militia. 

My  heart  sank  dreadfully  at  the  sight 
of  the  wretched  bare  walls  and  the  rav- 
aged  garden.  But  Tartarin  didn’t  even 
look  round  him. 

That’s  the  good  side  of  our  Tarascon  ian 
nature — our  incurable  mobility.  It  helps 
us  to  be  less  sad  than  other  races. 

He  gave  the  keys  to  Franquebalme: 
“ You  will  hand  them  to  the  Marquis  des 
Espazettes.  I bear  him  no  grudge  for 
not  having  come;  it’s  quite  natural.  As 
Bravida  used  to  say: 

‘“The  love  of  the  great 
Is  brittle  friendship. 

As  soon  as  they’ve  done  with  us 
They  turn  their  backs.’  " 

Turning  to  me,  he  added,  “You  know 
something  about  that,  dear  child.” 

This  allusion  to  Clorinde  touched  me. 
To  think  of  me  in  such  a peck  of  troubles! 

When  once  we  had  got  out  on  the  Long 
Walk,  we  found  it  was  blowing  fearfully. 
Each  of  us  thought  to  himself,  “Mercy 
on  us,  look  out  for  the  bridge  presently !” 

Tartarin  didn’t  seem  to  be  looking  out 
for  it  at  all.  The  mistral  had  blown  every 
one  out  of  the  streets;  we  met  nothing 
but  the  garrison  band  coming  back  from 
the  Esplanade,  the  soldiers,  bothered  with 
their  instruments,  holding  fast  with  the 
other  hand  their  capes  that  were  flapping 
and  flying  away. 

Tartarin  talked  slowly,  Strolling  be- 
tween us  as  if  he  were  taking  the  air.  He 
talked  about  himself.  “You  see,  the 
trouble  with  me  has  been  that  I have  had 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  affection 
we  all  have.  I’ve  fed  myself  too  much 
on  regardelle .” 

At  Tarascon  we  call  regardelle  every- 
thing that  tempts  desire,  everything  we 
long  for  and  yet  can’t  put  our  hand  upon. 
It  is  the  food  of  the  dreamer,  of  imagina- 
tive people.  And  Tartarin  told  the  truth; 
nobody  has  eaten  more  regardelle  than  he. 

As  I was  carrying  my  hero’s  valise  and 
bandbox,  as  well  as  his  overcoat,  I walk- 
ed a little  behind  and  didn't  catch  every- 
thing. Some  of  his  words  were  blown 
away  in  the  wind;  it  blew  ever  so  much 
stronger  as  we  approached  the  Rhone.  I 
gathered  that  he  was  saying  he  bore  no- 
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.sire  to  please,  to  be  art 
which  makes  him  do  the 
and  most  abject  things.  He's  with  Cos-  for  Coslecalde,  But  except  for  that,  my 
tecalde  to  throw  me  into  the  Rhone,  children,  we  are  not  so  bad.  It's  a 
He  would  be  with  me,  if  any  good  nice  little  race,  without  which,  long 
were  to  he  got  by  it,  to  do  the  same  ago,  our  poor  old  France  would  have 

died  of  pedantry  aud 
ennui." 

We  had  reached  the 
river;  before  us  hung 
a wild  sunset,  a few 
clouds  high  iu  the  air. 
The  wind  seemed  to 
have  fallen  a little,  hut 
all  the  same  the  bridge 
was  n ot  tern ptin g.  \Ve 
stopped  at  this  end  of 
it:  he  didn't  ask  us  to 
go  further. 

“Well,  then,  my 
dears,  farewell!" 

He  embraced  us,  be- 
gin uing  with  Bcaume- 
vieiJle,  as  the  oldest, 
and  ending  with  me. 
1 was  wet;  I was  per- 
fectly dripping  with 
tears,  which  I couldn't 
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wlw.  little  room 

in  jjMTil  j.  of  xvLi'cli  3 take  ad- 
vantage  to  enter  a report  i)>ut 
has  i#ee« Km  '&oo*y 

ill  is 

Tartar! ri  ii%*  v&i&mi  to ' b*y,' 
For  tW^e  months  vre  ba^e 
bad  im  wsib  i$  Mm,  1 Ivavb 
known  that  ho  bad  settled  *0 
Bcan^aire;  in  <‘x>xnp^i>j  with 
B ompatfd,  vrhoTii  lie  bai  been 
helping  to  ^superintend  the 
F& it.  fivo  m lids  ail dk  tvateh  over 
m Qk^tte;’ ;.  Sitelt  pa^on^ 
vatite  hajqi^af  fee  #lh  to  the  nbJ 

;j|^^  often  iliiit 

i|ba ye.:  bad  ■ . t w*£uty  imvittis . to 
I baee  aJr 

ways  WmfcepV  kby  >b«M 
{Tend  ot  a Wvdg^ 

7'’  Oim  *3>iiy_;  1 bo Jri ii#  .y ye*  im*  * 
aril  the  OArSt te  of  ife*ueair£\  it 
seemed te 

bod  v perched  rtjwi  it  with  an 
<*>af  <*V*0»  [ho  arm,  the. valise  in  the -other  • opera-glass  directed  tins  way.  The  figure 
Tmrui  tafct  ■ TQMimAtejye  said  to  as  if  it  rnrgrljit  be  Boin|Mit*ii  He  dte 

An>  Tar'UVrih,  'thke  /£b«)d'  '0$&:  • ^bjteatvKl,  went  bAelc  into  llife'  lpfvefe  i«4 
irf  youm*H  : you  know  the  climate  oyer  presently  returned  iv itli  a eorrommOn.  :* 
;■  jlj/y : at  Ileaucaite: 

A :-i&tfeT.g8riJb'  broth:,  don't  forget 
ft  .;  . * • 

pli^evL  vtifh  a wink: 
f l&y&fraid.  Ymr  know ;ihfc • 
qld  womans  aeVvObnt  herself; 

"Tlte  furiher  sh^V^nrit  tty-  &#>?*■  *li* 
lea  rued . and  the  she  \^)ifcU  te 
die  r I sVml  I be  1 i££  t ^rqrnan . ^ 

. Wo  .saw  him  puw  from  ur  umter 
the  rabies.,  a Ifttte  tunuyyk  b«f  >tttrw 
good  step-  The  hyideo  xyaa  Ihridtiag 
hyvnldy.  T\vo  or  thmi  times  bfc 
stopped  to  €airlt  bi>  hat . *vhidi  wAs 
blow  mg  a way  , mid  wb  cried  to  him 
from  * h e d&Umey  • bHjt  wV;t|W>^t  &ttdg; 
fog, 

¥fe  never  He  axor 

Ji%  teelmg^  sveee  mo 
nHifiti  tee  hipi;'  He his 
WkfooAbp and  down  be h hid  him  as 
rrimpcmAt  ‘ -’;>-  '■"v‘,  ,;v  ;,/•-•••;■'  '■•./, 

3 7i  yVr  *www  mte  i$tmda  y 

I'tyyintf/ ' T..  v.*v  ■ 

4Mi)i  J Abg  mtem 

^‘i  ^nv  diuyy  tbaf  l iAjeau  f«> 

Tiir/fhlteWnb  b;l  eyv^baye 
isl  tb' rk,  beg u a . ti eiy  ibousat >d 
frr,n(  lteAte^UTe- 

xti\*  V'ici^itnd^vv . liipjStsi.vjLi*,  eviwy 


ms:  castlv  by  nfe-yttcui 


t serrosft  vor  ic^mv  m xewsv  r.n  ^ 
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?ctj  stout  party,  who  had  a hx*k  of  Tam  .tty  frtfeiid  Mfmw.is  Aurelius  didn't  kiVc-w 
rin.  This-  companion  also  took  the  glass,  he  was.  so  near  the  truth, 
but  Jtttft&Kjfi  it  presently  to  wave  ins  arms  \Vith^t.Tata^w>h.  anttwUhoUt  ^J«1i»?jt;iit':;. 
as  a sort  of  a sign;  the  thing,  however,  'was  very  certain  Tart  arm  couldn't  live, 
was  so  far  off  and,  slight  ami  sketchy  that  My  kind  old  JriaSU>r  ! my  dear  great 
I was  n'qt»juiUyso  mt<cli  excited  by  it  as  I friend  1 "■,••"  . 

ought  to  hare  bei^iv  .TJk;  coincidence  is  awfully  striiumy-- - 

This  morning  when  1 got  up,  I fedt  m eclipse .the  day  of  ins  death  1 
a jy fully  dneasy.  but  without  knowing  What  a funny  people  we  arc,  after  ali  ’ 
why,  I ivent  out  to  the  bafbeics,  Sis- 1 vh*  X’Ji byt ..anything  that  fhejH''a  not  a ereat- 
every  Sunday,  ami  was,  struck  with  tine  lure  in  town  \vVio  isn't;  sudd  tun'd  by  tiio 
curious,  imilhed,  sallow  sky,  one  of  those  news,  which,  however,  won  t prevent  ev- 
thick,  dead  -d;  a - that,  make  the-  trees  and  tow  one  from  tryoiy'  b*  i**ok;  as  much  as 
brauebek.  the  piy.a’hientSi  and  hbasyk,  sA  iis  jf  ^edidfi’t  fnhiil  it- 

strangely  diktimA  When  1 reached  the  All  this  because,  ever -'since  uc  made 

barber's I always  go  to  Mure  Anrtde  - i Auch  fowls  of  ourselves  out  thet-e.  show-  . . 

called . 'attention  to  it.  ’ - Ip Vtni rkeAres  so  h oaxi ng  and  &<*  hoaxed, 

''.What  si,  ftyh;hf -li^jn if.  doessn't  - Irtish ' ' ' ;warit«Hi  't«f  tuke  the  *Abi>r  line 
it  does  v High  t.'  Is  there  an  eclipse  Coin  - tifid  appear  to  have  leactifii.  omw  for  all, 
tag  off  f.  . the  fKsfwm  ni  sieatitas-ss  and  sobriety. 

A'  Why.  doittyoir  know  about  .It.  Mon-  The-  truU.  is.  however  .that  wv’vj;  not 
sir- or  Paseahni  7 ' fhey've  been  expecting  learued  any  lesson  at  ail:  only  now,  m: 

, one  since  ftie  begiuoiiig  tit  the  n.ooili  ’ stead  of  saying  icm  much  about ’.anythin" 

A foi  at  the  immiei.it  he  bad  got  hold  of  we  sa.v  too  loUe;  wc  he  by  oudersuue- 
my  nose  and  had  his  razor  just Under  it.  meat 

'*  And  the  ueM's  —f  suppose  you,  Itutnv  AYp  tip  longer  soy  that  ywtejsbvy  '.h» 
the  news,  eh  i It  appeal's  our  great  hum  vriir  old  arena  tlierv  were  m<  .least  fifty 
is  Ao  longer  of  ibis  mirld,”  thousand  people;  we  say  it  s pitting  it 

“ W licit  ifif.at  Qian?'  Jitfong-  to  call  them  at  the  very  most  halt 

When  tic  fiouied ‘fartai’i ti.l  only  »,v:i tit-  a dozen. 

-jil.  ,*  litt  le  of  shaking  ilirrit  cot  rny  ihi'dat,  .It's  only  another  kind  of  exftggevn- 
*mM  whai  it  is  io  wove  home  iiCMj! : 

Without  Tiimscoo  be  couldn't  li  re."  jhe  e«/>. 
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THE  Easy  Chair  went  up  lately  to  the 
hills  to  enjoy  the  annual  dinner  at 
Arcadia.  It  is  a summer  feast  which 
tradition  assigns  to  some  old  academy 
in  those  parts,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a pastor  of  the  village  in 
the  ante-railroad  days,  when  there  was 
no  path  to  Arcadia  except  that  which  is 
still  sometimes  pursued.  It  is  a winding 
sylvan  way  through  woods  and  by  sing- 
ing streams  and  solitary  farms,  journey- 
ing by  which  you  feel  yourself  penetra- 
ting farther  and  farther  into  the  country 
to  which  the  modern  world  has  hardly 
found  its  way,  and  where  you  might  ex- 
pect to  surprise  a peaceful  community  of 
ancient  rural  New  England,  as  in  thread- 
ing the  remoter  recesses  and  heights  of 
the  Catskills  you  might  come  upon  a party 
of  Hendrik  Hudson’s  crew. 

In  this  seclusion  of  the  hills  the  young 
pastor,  who  was  in  delicate  health  and 
unmarried,  relieved  the  sombre  severity 
of  clerical  life  by  teaching  a few  boys 
and  girls.  By  that  fond  indirection  he 
let  in  fresh  air  and  natural  music  and 
sunshine  upon  the  dry  routine  of  his  un- 
mated days.  The  cheerless  solemnity  of 
the  life  of  the  country  clergy  in  those 
times  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  The  mission- 
aries to  East  London  in  these  days  tell 
us  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  that 
vast  region,  swarming  with  human  be- 
ings, is  want  of  entertainment.  The  peo- 
ple there  do  not  laugh.  They  have  no 
diversion.  There  is  nothing  pleasant  to 
see  or  to  hear.  It  is  a huge  stone  mill  in 
which  human  life  is  ground  up  in  an  end- 
less and  barren  monotony  of  hard  work. 
It  is  odd  to  trace  any  resemblance  to  it  in 
a life  so  different;  but  the  old-fashioned 
Calvinistic  divine  in  his  small  country 
parish,  revolving  in  an  actual  world  of 
petty  details,  and  another  world  of  grim 
theological  speculation  and  absorption 
in  the  contemplation  of  death,  must  have 
seldom  smiled.  The  young  pastor  was 
bound  by  no  vow  of  celibacy,  but  he 
knew  that  his  life  must  be  brief,  and  he 
gladly  surrounded  himself  with  children 
in  the  guise  of  pupils,  and  when  he  died 
he  left  a Bible  to  his  church,  a small  sum 
for  the  education  of  heathen  youth  in 
America,  some  manuscript  sermons  to  his 
parents,  and  the  rest  of  his  little  property 
to  found  an  academy  for  godly  youth. 
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This  at  least  is  the  usual  tradition. 
But  when  Silvertongue  came  once  to  the 
dinner  he  put  it  aside  airily  as  a pleasant 
fiction,  and  averred  that  the  final  cause 
of  the  annual  feast  was  simply  to  glorify 
twro  legendary  friends  of  the  town  and 
enjoy  them  forever.  This  had  a sound 
that  contrasted  not  inaptly  with  the  se- 
riousness of  the  hills,  and  suggested  an 
origin  not  unlike  that  of  the  feasts  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  worship  of  the  Dioscuri. 
Still  another  theory  which  is  like  to  grow 
with  time  associates  it  with  the  memory 
of  two  strangers  of  benignant  aspect,  who 
appeared  suddenly  in  the  village  like  the 
gray-haired  regicide  at  Hadley,  and  aid- 
ing the  towns  people  not  with  a sword,  but 
with  a bounty,  departed.  They  are  all 
pleasant  tales.  But  the  earliest  tradition 
is  likely  to  be  the  truest.  It  was  the  good 
pastor  who  sowed  the  modest  seed  which 
has  now  sprung  up  a hundredfold. 

This  year  the  text  of  the  afternoon,  for 
the  dinner  begins  at  one  o’clock,  was  the 
report  of  the  census  that  the  town  is  de- 
clining in  population.  The  guests  were 
a conclave  of  the  people  of  the  hills. 
They  came  from  a circuit  of  a score  of 
miles.  The  dinner  is  served  cold,  and  the 
guests  feast 

“ In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long, 

On  dainty  chicken,  snow-white  bread,” 

and  by  two  o’clock  the  blue  gauze  is 
spread  over  the  remnants,  the  benches 
are  turned  so  that  the  whole  company 
faces  the  speakers, and  then  speech  begins. 
It  was  the  verdict  of  the  hills  upon  the 
report  of  the  census  that  if  the  numbers 
of  individuals  are  decreasing,  the  number 
of  families  is  not.  The  ancient  quiver- 
fuls are  disappearing,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  a family  is  diminishing.  But 
the  general  welfare  of  the  family  is  in- 
creasing, while  the  marvellous  facilities 
of  communication  bring  all  resources 
into  the  hills,  and  the  remote  little  vil- 
lage of  the  old  pastor  is  practically  be- 
coming a suburb. 

If  a higher  general  welfare  prevails, 
what  matter  if  the  population  somewhat 
declines  ? Quality  is  better  than  quantity. 
If,  as  a Senator  of  Massachusetts  says,  the 
people  of  the  hills  are  merely  descending 
into  the  valleys,  who  can  complain  if 
they  bring  with  them  the  simple  and 
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hardy  virtues  which  grow  upon  the  hills 
like  the  great  agricultu  ral  staples  ? Let  the 
census  say  what  it  will,  statistics  need 
not  frighten  until  they  show  a decadence 
of  character  as  well  as  a decline  of  popu- 
lation. If,  however,  character  is  decay- 
ing, if  the  primary  conditions  of  that  fun- 
damental life  of  the  country  are  changing, 
a general  change  may  be  anticipated. 
But  in  Arcadia  those  signs  do  not  yet  ap- 
pear. Whether  there  are  more  or  fewer 
persons  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago, 
the  comfort,  the  resources,  the  opportuni- 
ties are  constantly  greater.  Undoubtedly 
they  bring  their  dangers  and  disadvan- 
tages. But  the  same  steady  force  of  char- 
acter that  dealt  with  the  old  difficulties 
can  deal  with  the  new. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  lies  less  in  the  de- 
pletion of  the  hills  than  in  the  surfeit  of 
the  shore.  The  dragon  of  the  glittering 
scales  that  threatens  American  youth 
and  maidens  may  be  rather  Sybaris  by 
the  sea  than  Arcadia  on  the  hills.  It 
may  be  also  rather  the  annual  half-mill- 
ion of  utter  aliens  that  come  from  other 
lands,  strange  to  us  in  everything  that 
fosters  a homogeneous  national  life,  rather 
than  our  hundred  who  come  down  mor- 
ally as  well  as  numerically  from  the  up- 
lands nearer  heaven. 

So  in  the  larger  academy  which  the 
young  pastor  unconsciously  founded  the 
various  voices  of  suggestion,  experience, 
and  reflection  spoke.  Then  along  the 
winding  hill  roads  in  the  late  and  beauti- 
ful afternoon,  and  later  in  the  light  of  the 
full  moon,  the  guests  dispersed,  weaving 
the  fragmentary  hints  of  speech  into  com- 
pleter views  and  purposes  of  patriotic  life, 
as  the  child  of  the  fairies  wove  the  scat- 
tered shreds  of  gold  into  a shining  gar- 
ment. 


Many  years  ago  there  was  an  entertain- 
ing book  published  called  Random  Rec- 
ollections of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
described  the  appearance  and  conduct  of 
that  assembly  of  gentlemen  as  they  were 
observed  from  the  gallery.  The  book 
must  have  been  published  about  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  a curious 
and  interesting  glimpse  that  it  opened. 
The  English  gentleman  was  described  in 
the  novels  and  by  oral  tradition  not  as  a 
dandy,  a Brummel,  or  D'Orsay,  in  whom 
there  was  a second-rate  quality  of  tinsel 
gentility,  a gentility  of  cravats  and  coats 
and  waistcoats,  to  be  ordered  at  a fashion- 


able shop.  This  was  the  kind  of  first 
gentleman  in  Europe  that  George  the 
Fourth  offered  for  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. 

But  the  English  gentleman  proper  was 
a different  figure.  He  was  not  a cox- 
comb, nor  a swell,  nor  Vivian  Grey,  nor 
Pelham,  but  a quiet,  simple,  refined,  cul- 
tivated, manly  person,  who  might,  under 
changed  conditions,  suggest  the  Black 
Prince  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Falkland 
and  Sir  Harry  Vane— the  type,  the  sym- 
bol, the  personification,  of  the  grave,  ear- 
nest solid  character  that  has  made  Eng- 
land England.  It  is  essential  to  this  fig- 
ure that  his  manner  should  be  commen- 
surate with  his  character,  and  neither 
perplex  its  impression  nor  satirize  it. 
The  manner  is  the  man  in  a very  essen- 
tial sense.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
Milton  with  the  manner  of  Sir  Piercie 
Shafton,  nor  John  Hampden  as  a simper- 
ing sentimentalist.  Excellent  persons 
may  have  follies  of  manner.  But  there 
are  persons  of  large  and  steady  and  solid 
qualities  of  character  who  cannot  have 
such  follies. 

So  from  the  English  gentleman  de- 
corum is  expected,  a self-restraint  and 
moderation  which  forbid  excess  of  dem- 
onstration of  every  kind.  This,  however, 
sometimes  leads  to  an  amusing  affectation 
of  its  own.  Some  years  ago  the  English 
manner  was  the  affectation  of  indifference. 
It  was  the  application  of  Talleyrand's  ex- 
hortation, surtout , pas  de  zele , to  the 
drawing-room.  The  greatest  pleasure, 
the  most  crushing  sorrow,  must  produce 
no  manifestation  of  extreme  feeling.  The 
tradition,  indeed,  was  as  old  as  Queen 
Anne.  Pope's  familiar  line, 

“ And  mistress  of  herself,  though  China  fall,” 

indicates  it;  and  the  tradition,  like  the 
affectation,  paid  homage  to  an  excellent 
quality. 

The  impassive  manner  was  the  portrait 
of  that  self-command  which  belongs  to 
the  manliest  and  finest  character.  Ex- 
cessive or  uproarious  laugh  ter  from  a man 
like  Dr.  Channing,  for  instance,  would  be 
painful.  Hysterics  in  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings  would  not  have  been  a liberal 
education,  except  in  undeception.  Self 
command  is  of  the  essence  of  fine  man 
ners.  But  it  need  not  go  so  far  as  with 
Aristogiton,  who  had  been  long  separated 
from  his  friend  Harmodius,  and,  home 
returning  after  many  months,  happily 
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espying  him  in  the  Louvre,  Harmodius 
stole  up  unperceived  behind  him  and 
touched  him  upon  the  shoulder.  Aristo- 
giton  turned,  and  seeing  his  dearest  friend, 
ejaculated  quietly:  “Ah,  how  are  you? 
Do  you  see  that  lovely  tint  on  the  hand?” 
and  pointed  to  the  picture  which  he  was 
observing.  Even  Bacon  permits  occa- 
sional excess.  But  Aristogiton’s  excess  of 
self-command  was  not  within  the  Baco- 
nian permission. 

In  this  view  of  the  English  gentleman 
who  is  supposed  to  supply  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  occasional  conduct  of 
that  body  which  Mr.  Grant  gave  in  his 
Random  Recollections  were  a little  appall- 
ing. It  appeared  from  his  account  that 
while  in  the  legislature  of  Britain  one 
English  gentleman  was  gravely  speaking, 
other  English  gentlemen  were  crowing 
like  cocks,  and  braying  like  donkeys,  and 
yelping  like  curs,  and  bleating  like  sheep, 
and  grunting  like  swine,  and  in  every  way 
trying  to  silence  the  speaker  and  disgra- 
cing the  Parliament.  Indeed,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli — whose  right  to  the  name  of  gen- 
tleman might  perhaps  have  been  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  of  velvet  coats  and 
blazing  waistcoats  and  a gaudy  profusion 
of  jewelry — essayed  to  speak  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  future  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land was  overpowered  by  the  roaring  bat- 
tery of  the  barn-yard,  and  was  fain  to  shake 
his  fist  in  the  faces  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
screaming  that  one  day  he  would  make 
them  hear.  Which,  as  Mrs.  Gamp  might 
say,  he  kept  his  word;  and  a little  later, 
English  gentlemen,  crowing  and  braying 
no  longer,  held  in  homage  his  velvet  coat, 
transfigured  into  a train,  as  he  marched 
with  a coronet  on  his  head  to  the  Peers, 
the  first  subject  of  the  Queen. 

It  was  not  easy  to  harmonize  these  barn- 
yard manners  with  the  ideal  deportment 
of  the  English  gentleman.  But  it  is  de- 
lightful to  reflect  that  we  are  not  forced 
to  that  ordeal  in  the  case  of  the  American 
gentleman.  In  an  antiquated  and  effete 
despotism  like  Great  Britain,  the  gentle- 
men of  its  Parliament  may  behave  like 
louts  and  bumpkins  in  a village  school. 
Poor  effetes!  What  else  can  be  expected 
under  a crown?  Gentlemanly  conduct  in 
high  places  can  be  seen  only  in  our  Con- 
gress of  American  gentlemen.  There  no 
word  is  spoken  which  Mrs.  General  would 
not  commend  with  the  most  prune  and 
prism  fervor  to  the  admiration  of  the 


young  American  female.  There  one  gen- 
tleman, with  the  keen  and  glittering  ra- 
pier of  his  wit  and  the  flashing  fence  of 
his  trusty  blade  of  logic,  will  slice  off  the 
head  of  another  gentleman’s  argument  so 
exquisitely  that  only  when  he  shakes  it 
does  he  know  that  it  is  gone.  “Do  you 
see  that  tint  on  the  hand?”  he  seems  to 
say.  For  it  is  an  intellectual  tourney  of 
gentlemen,  not  of  scavengers  and  haunt- 
ers of  the  stews,  nor  of  the  unmannerly 
varlets  and  vulgar  roisterers  whom  Mr. 
Grant  depicted  in  his  Random  Recollec- 
tions. 

Manners  make  the  man.  When,  there- 
fore, you  hear  a feigned  barn-yard  broken 
loose  in  a parliamentary  hall,  you  exclaim, 
with  sorrow  and  sympathy,  “Poor  un- 
gentlemanly  England!”  And  when  lan- 
guage, compared  with  which  the  barn-yard 
chorus  is  dulcet  music,  is  shouted  angrily 
in  a Congressional  chamber,  and  the  whole 
country  is  disgraced  and  ashamed,  you 
instinctively  exclaim,  “Poor  dishonored 
— Ashantee!”  But  the  benign  fate  that 
made  us  Americans  has  provided  for  us  a 
legislative  chamber  in  which  no  unseem- 
ly, still  less  any  unpardonable  word  is 
ever  uttered;  and  in  which,  should  an  ex- 
cess of  speech  occur,  the  self-respecting 
assembly  itself  would  hasten  to  show  its 
stinging  sense  of  shame.  Yankee  Doo- 
dle is  naturally  grateful  that  his  is  not 
as  other  Parliaments  are. 


New  York  in  the  vacation,  or  New 
York  out  of  town,  was  the  subject  of  a 
little  essay  in  the  Evening  Post  one  after- 
noon this  summer.  Like  “ Oxford  in  the 
vacation,”  it  was  a record  of  the  observa- 
tions of  a saunterer  among  familiar  scenes, 
and  gave  an  excellent  picture  of  the  de- 
serted city,  although  the  summer  deser- 
tion of  New  York  is  unlike  that  of  Taras- 
con,  and  the  million  and  a half  of  people 
who  are  still  left  supply  an  adequate  popu- 
lation for  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world. 

“ The  town”  is  a phrase  of  peculiar  social 
significance,like“society,”or  “the  world,” 
or  “the  season.”  Noneof  these  words  when 
used  technically,  so  to  speak,  mean  what 
they  are  understood  to  mean.  Town,  in 
this  sense,  means  a very  few  inhabitants 
of  a town  ; the  world,  a handful  of  per- 
sons ; society,  a mere  group  of  the  multi- 
tude; as  season  means  neither  spring  nor 
summer  nor  autumn  nor  winter,  but  the 
few  weeks  or  months  during  which  a 
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small  company  of  people  amuse  them- 
selves. These  words  are  currently  used 
like  the  word  classic,  which  describes  an 
author  of  the  first  class,  and  therefore  the 
class,  as  if  there  were  no  other.  Society 
comes  to  mean  not  society  in  general,  but 
a certain  society.  Used  as  an  adjective — 
society  women,  society  journals,  society 
manners — it  is  an  epithet  as  disagreeable 
and  vulgar  as  that  which  describes  an 
office  by  its  salary,  as  a twelve-hundred- 
dollar  postmastership,  or  a bishopric  as  a 
seven-thousand-dollar  office,  or  the  Presi- 
dency as  a fifty-thousand-dollar  place. 

The  use  of  the  word  town  descends  to 
us  from  the  mother  country.  The  court 
circle  of  London  was  the  town,  like  the 
Four  Hundred  in  New  York— a phrase 
which  as  a mere  barren  numeral  is  ad- 
mirably chosen,  since  our  “town”  is  sus- 
ceptible of  no  description  by  any  recog- 
nized privilege,  or  rank,  or  descent,  or 
hereditary  quality.  The  town  of  1990 
may  be  to-day  busy  in  Baxter  Street,  as 
that  of  1890  was  not  a leisure  class  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  Society  with  us  is  mainly 
a game  played  with  money.  Certainly, 
if  we  judge  from  the  past,  it  is  not  likely 
to  furnish  all  the  leaders  and  famous  fig- 
ures of  the  coming  century.  In  the  mo- 
ther country,  if  famous  figures  are  seen 
there,  it  is  largely  because  they  are  re- 
warded by  being  placed  there.  “Socie- 
ty” was  a prize.  “A  peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey!”  said  Nelson.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  young  hero  of  our  civil 
war,  as  he  marched  into  battle,  cried,  “The 
Patriarchs  or  Trinity!” 

Yet  without  titles  or  any  insignia  of 
rank,  without  a royal  drawing-room  to 
determine  the  social  status,  with  the  gild- 
ed lists  practically  open  to  all  comers, 
and  black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits 
and  gray,  constantly  commingling  in  the 
changing  caldron,  there  is  yet  an  appre- 
ciable meaning  in  the  words  town  and 
society  and  season,  and  there  is  unques- 
tionably, as  the  observer  in  the  Post  re- 
marks, a changed  aspect  in  the  city,  a 
different  impression  from  the  spectacle  of 
the  streets,  when  the  world  is  out  of  town 
and  the  year  is  out  of  season. 

The  interest  in  “the  town”  is  undeni- 
able. It  might  seem  incredible,  if  the  fact 
did  not  prove  it,  that  there  should  be  any 
public  concern  in  the  circumstance  that 
rich  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  dined  yesterday  with 
rich  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  that  more  or 
less  rich  Messrs,  and  Mesdames  C.,  D.,  E., 


F.,  G.,  H.,  I.,  and  J.  dined  with  them,  all 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes.  If  these  good 
folks  were  in  any  way  distinguished,  if 
they  had  dene  or  said  or  written  anything, 
if  they  had  painted  fine  pictures,  or  carved 
statues  of  mark,  or  designed  noble  build- 
ings, or  composed  beautiful  music,  if  they 
had  effected  humane  reforms,  had  effec- 
tively cheered  or  ennobled  or  enriched 
human  life,  or  in  any  way  had  made  the 
world  better  and  men  and  women  hap- 
pier, the  curiosity  to  hear  of  them,  and  to 
see  them,  and  to  read  of  their  daily  course 
of  life,  would  be  as  intelligible  as  the  plea- 
sure in  seeing  the  birthplace  of  Burns,  or 
walking  in  Anne  Hathaway’s  garden,  or 
seeing  Washington’s  bedstead  and  sitting 
in  his  chair. 

But  to  read  day  after  day  in  the  paper, 
this  golden  domesdav-book,  the  lists  of 
rich  people  who  ate  terrapin  together,  or 
danced  together  in  lace  frills  and  white 
cravats  afterward,  and  to  read  it  with 
avidity,  is  a curious  phenomenon,  an 
extraordinary  performance.  You  might 
say  that  nobody  does  it,  but  the  column 
of  the  newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  this 
narrative,  contrasted  with  the  few  para- 
graphs in  which  the  important  news  from 
every  country  is  discussed,  conclusively 
establishes  the  fact  which  you  doubt. 
The  newspaper  understands  itself.  It  is 
a shrewd  merchant  who  supplies  the  de- 
mand in  the  market. 

But  is  there  no  other  than  a humili- 
ating explanation  of  the  fact?  Is  it  only 
snobbishness,  a mean  admiration  of  mean 
things?  Are  we  all  essentially  lackeys 
who  love  to  wear  a livery?  Or  is  it  not 
rather — all  this  interest  in  the  small  per- 
formances of  those  who  if  distinguished 
for  nothing  else  are  the  distinguished  fa- 
vorites of  fortune — the  result  of  the  cease- 
less aspiration  for  a better  condition,  and 
the  instinct  of  the  imagination  to  decorate 
our  lives  with  the  vision  of  a fairer  cir- 
cumstance than  our  own,  and  to  revenge 
the  tyranny  of  fate  by  the  hope  of  heaven  ? 
If  the  fine  Titania  could  sing  to  Bottom, 

“Mine  ear  is  much  enamored  of  thy  note, 

* * * * * 

Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful/’ 

why  should  not  our  liberal  fancy  sing 
the  same  song  to  the  Four  Hundred? 
They  may  be  deftly  enchanted  to  our 
eyes  if  to  no  others,  and  to  our  view  our 
Bottom  also  be  translated. 

It  is  not  what  they  are,  but  what  we 
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believe  them  to  be,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  newspaper.  The  poor  sewing-girl  as 
she  stitches  her  life  away  “in  poverty, 
hunger,  and  dirt,”  seeing  unconsciously 
the  fairy  texture  and  costly  delicacy  of 
the  robe  she  fashions,  follows  it  in  fancy 
to  the  form  which  is  to  wear  it,  and  which 
needs  must  be  that  of  a most  lovely  and 
most  gracious  woman,  because  none  other 
would  that  soft  splendor  of  raiment  be- 
fit. The  lofty  and  benignant  lady  must 
needs  also  mate  with  her  kind,  and  move 
only  among  those  44  learn’d  and  fair  and 
good  as  she.”  All  the  circumstances  of 
life  must  conform,  and  amid  light  and 
perfume  and  music  the  unspeakable  hours 
of  such  women,  such  men,  glide  by. — The 
girl’s  head  droops.  For  one  brief  mo- 
ment she  dreams,  and  that  charmed  life 
is  real. 

In  a less  degree,  in  our  prosaic  and 
plodding  routine,  we  invest  the  life  of 
the  favorites  of  fortune  with  an  ideal 
charm.  It  is,  to  our  fond  fancy,  all  that 
it  might  be.  Those  figures  are  not  what 
Circe’s  wand  might  show  them  to  be. 
They  are  gods  and  goddesses  feasting,  and 
in  happier  moments  we  feign  ourselves 
possible  Ixions  to  be  admitted  to  the  celes- 
tial banquet.  In  the  streets  of  the  sum- 
mer city  their  palaces  are  closed,  their 
brilliant  equipages  are  gone;  they  do  not 
sparkle  and  murmur  in  their  opera  boxes, 
nor  roll  stately  in  slow  lines  along  the 
trimmed  avenues  of  the  Park.  But  still 
the  celestial  life  proceeds,  a little  out  of 
sight,  its  lovely  leisure  brimmed  with 
deeds  becoming  those  who  have  no  care 
but  to  do  good  and  to  transfigure  their 
own  good  fortune  into  a blessing  for 
the  world.  We  read  the  gross  details 
of  dress  and  dinner.  But  they  remind 
us  only  more  keenly  of  the  ample  re- 
source, the  boundless  opportunity  which 
our  favorites  of  fortune  enjoy. 

Thus  we  ponder  the  society  column 
not  because  we  are  snobs,  but  because 
our  imaginations  take  fire;  the  dry  nar- 
rowness and  hard  conditions  of  our  lives 
are  soothed  as  we  contemplate  those  who 
have  no  excuse  not  to  be  benefactors ; and 
what  they  should  be,  our  imaginations,  be- 
nevolent to  ourselves,  assure  us  that  they 
are. 


A law  was  passed  last  winter  in  Mas- 
sachusetts prohibiting  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  to  be  drunk  at  a counter  standing, 
and  requiring  every  person  to  seat  him- 


self at  a table  and  order  his  drink.  It  was 
ridiculed  as  a grotesque  and  absurd  law, 
illustrating  the  folly  of  “extremists” — 
an  incautious  sneer,  because  it  is  extre- 
mists, or,  like  Strafford,  those  who  are 
“thorough,”  who  achieve  results.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  two  sturdier  extre- 
mists than  Columbus  and  Martin  Luther. 
44  If  drinking  is  to  be  permitted  at  all,”  it 
was  objected,  “what  possible  difference 
can  it  make  whether  the  drinker  stands 
or  sits?”  “ 4 More  than  you  would  at  first 
suppose,’  said  my  grandfather,  deliberate- 
ly, whenever  he  was  asked  what  any  re- 
mark had  to  do  with  the  question.” 

The  law  requiring  the  drinker  to  sit  at 
a table  and  order  his  drink  was  founded 
upon  the  great  truth  that  the  first  prac- 
tical step  in  temperance  reform  is  to  make 
drinking  difficult.  When  the  Easy  Chair 
once  asked  Wendell  Phillips  whether  he 
supposed  that  a prohibition  law  would 
stop  drinking,  he  answered,  “No;  but  it 
will  make  it  difficult.”  That  is  the  first 
parallel,  and  when  that  is  carried,  it  is 
easier  to  carry  the  others.  Probably  the 
law  prohibiting  perpendicular  drinking 
would  not  have  been  proposed  if  the  pro- 
hibition of  blinds  and  curtains  had  not 
been  found  useful.  When  the  striped 
pig  appeared,  it  was  supposed  by  many 
persons  that  the  folly  of  stringent  license 
laws  had  been  demonstrated.  The  striped 
pig,  it  was  said,  shows  that  if  people  wish 
to  drink  they  will  drink. 

The  striped  pig,  as  may  not  now  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  smile  at  virtue  by 
act  of  Congress,  was  a phenomenon  of 
nature  offered  to  view  in  a tent  at  a cattle- 
show  or  muster  in  Maine  just  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  requiring  liquor  to  be 
sold  only  in  quantities  of  five  gallons. 
The  admission  to  the  show  was  but  five 
cents,  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  interested  in  the  study  of  the  curi- 
ous freak  of  nature  was  very  large.  It 
was  observable  also  that  it  was  composed 
largely  of  citizens  who  were  accustomed 
“to  take  suthin”  during  the  morning. 
In  fact,  closer  investigation  revealed  the 
truth  that  the  exhibition  enabled  such 
persons  at  once  to  gratify  their  love  of 
natural  curiosities  and  their  taste  for  ar- 
dent spirits  by  paying  five  cents  to  see  the 
pig,  which  had  been  striped  by  a paint 
brush,  and  to  partake  of  a glass  of  “suth- 
in ” gratis.  It  was  a very  neat  and  sim- 
ple device,  but  still  the  drinking  was  not 
so  easy  as  it  would  have  been  could  the 
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noble  army  of  tipplers  have  filed  into  the 
grog-shop  as  usual.  A barrier  had  been 
interposed. 

The  practical  obstruction  and  difficulty 
of  drinking  were  illustrated  in  the  device 
of  the  striped  pig,  and  the  series  of  ob- 
structive laws  may  be  regarded  as  the 
progeny  of  that  animal.  So  when,  in 
Maine  and  other  states,  in  order  to  drink 
a glass  of  wine  in  a hotel,  it  was  necessary 
to  descend  into  a cellar  and  to  carouse  in 
a dim  and  damp  closet  underground,  at  a 
table  consisting  of  a board  laid  across  two 
barrels,  with  a black  bottle  and  sundry 
clouded  glasses  upon  it,  revelry  was  diffi- 
cult. Under  such  circumstances  the  flame 
of  hilarity  expired  utterly,  and  even  Dick 
Swiveller  could  not  have  fanned  it  to  life, 
nor  passed  with  ardor  the  constructively 
rosy. 

Educational  laws  take  no  account  of 
the  tough  veterans  of  illiteracy;  they  con- 
template the  infants,  the  youngling  illit- 
erates, whose  minds  are  not  stiffened  into 
immobility  against  the  alphabet.  Re- 
strictive liquor  laws  likewise  leave  the 
old  topers  to  their  probable  fate,  and  ad- 
dress themselves  to  those  who  may  be 


saved  from  acquiring  the  habit.  If  the 
young  brokers  about  Broad  and  Wall 
streets  could  not  dash  in  to  a convenient 
counter  and  dash  down  a nipper,  but  were 
obliged  to  seat  themselves  and  take  their 
turn,  and  to  drink  with  the  deliberation 
which  such  conditions  compel,  some 
brands  would  be  snatched  from  the  fire, 
some  slipping  feet  take  hold  of  firm 
ground,  some  half -fledged  drunkards  be 
saved  to  sobriety. 

It  is  certain  that  until  public  opinion 
in  regai-d  to  actual  prohibition  greatly 
chan gesr  prohibitory  laws  will  not  gener- 
ally be  sustained  by  the  sentiment  which 
alone  really  enforces  law.  The  progeny 
of  the  striped  pig,  which  consists  in  inge- 
nious forms  of  evasion  of  the  law,  will 
unquestionably  abound.  But  so  will  ob- 
struction. The  force  of  the  sentiment  of 
temperance  in  the  community  will  be 
tested  not  by  attempted  prohibition,  but 
by  ingenious  obstruction.  It  will  not  say, 
probably,  that  there  shall  be  no  public 
drinking,  but  that  public  drinking  shall 
be  accompanied  with  full  responsibility, 
shall  be  deliberate  and  without  conceal- 
ment. 


fiiitov’s 

I. 

THOSE  of  our  fellow-Aryans  wiio  have 
been  reposing  like  ourselves  in  the 
comfortable  belief  that  our  race  all  came 
from  a definitely  described  area  on  the 
plains  of  Asia,  where  its  rude  nonage  was 
nurtured  upon  sun  myths  and  mare’s  milk 
till  it  mustered  strength  enough  to  over- 
run Europe  and  supplant  the  primeval 
peoples  of  that  continent,  will  be  consid- 
erably shaken  up  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor’s 
book  on  the  Origin  of  the  Aryans . Per- 
haps they  will  be  altogether  shaken  out 
of  their  firmest  prepossessions,  and  will 
end  by  thinking  with  him  that  the  Euro- 
pean Aryans  did  not  come  from  Asia  at 
all,  but  in  their  several  varieties  were 
themselves  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
gions they  now  occupy;  and  so  far  from 
having  overrun  Europe  from  Asia,  have 
done  all  their  overrunning  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Taylor,  whose 
whole  book  is  extremely  interesting,  ar- 
rives at  his  conclusions  from  a study  of 
the  facts  of  archaeology.  The  inventors 
of  the  theory  winch  he  rejects,  and  which 


?tuiitj. 

may  be  distinguished  for  convenience  as 
the  philological  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Aryans,  relied  almost  wholly  upon  phi- 
lology; but  Mr.  Taylor  admits  the  philo- 
logical evidences  only  where  they  agree 
with  those  of  archaeology.  A conquering 
people  often  adopts  the  language  of  the 
vanquished,  but  almost  never  the  shape 
of  their  skulls;  and  it  is  from  the  prehis- 
toric skulls  and  their  measurements  that 
Mr.  Taylor  prefers  to  read  the  race  of  the 
people  who  did  their  thinking  in  them. 
Oddly  enough,  it  appears  from  these  in 
some  cases  that  peoples  of  the  race  w*e  call 
Aryan  were  not  the  puissant,  always  con- 
quering invaders  we  have  too  eagerly  sup- 
posed them:  they  were  the  autochthons, 
whom  another  race  sometimes  subjugated 
if  not  dispossessed ; they  were  the  earliest, 
and  not  the  later  Europeans. 

IL 

These  conclusions  are  not  those  alone 
of  the  eminent  English  scholar  who  writes 
this  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Aryans, 
but  are  held  in  common  with  many,  or 
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indeed  most,  of  the  ablest  continental  stu- 
dents of  the  subject.  If  we  understand 
Mr.  Taylor  aright,  no  modern-minded  in- 
quirer now  accepts  the  theory  of  our  race 
origin  which  was  so  confidently  assumed 
and  so  fully  accepted  such  a very  few 
years  ago.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recur  to  the  bold  and  sweep- 
ing question  of  the  philological  theory 
made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  De  Forest  in  a paper 
printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly , some 
time  in  the  later  seventies.  Mr.  De  For- 
est based  his  question  of  that  theory  not 
upon  the  archaeological  facts  accumulated 
by  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  later  scientific  stu- 
dents, but  upon  the  historical  evidences 
to  the  contrary,  and  urged  its  total  want 
of  probability  in  all  respects  as  sufficient 
reason  for  discarding  it.  His  very  enter- 
taining and  really  important  paper  em- 
bodied the  conjectures  and  the  convictions 
of  a keen  and  independent  thinker,  which 
are  now  gratifyingly  confirmed  by  the 
investigations  of  scholars,  but  which 
could  then  have  no  weight  with  a race 
enamored  of  primordial  sun  myths  and 
mare’s  milk,  and  disposed  to  have  little 
patience  with  the  bold  agnostic  who  said 
there  was  no  real  proof  of  the  invasion  of 
Europe  by  the  Asiatic  herdsmen,  but  many 
proofs  that  the  invasive  movements  of 
the  peoples  had  usually  been  from  west 
to  east,  and  not  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  pleasant,  however,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Taylor,  to  whose  knowledge  Mr.  De  For- 
est’s paper  has  been  brought  sinoe  the 
publication  of  his  own  essay,  has  recog- 
nized its  interest  and  value,  and  express- 
ed his  regret  that  it  had  hitherto  escaped 
his  notice  and  the  notice  of  the  German 
scholars.  It  was  merely  a logical  fore- 
cast of  conclusions  which  these  savants 
have  since  ascertained  in  the  scientific 
way,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  remind  the 
reader  of  its  existence,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  hearty  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  importance. 

III. 

We  have  given  his  own  theory  in  the 
barest  outline,  and  we  are  aware  that  we 
have  imparted  little  notion  of  the  charm 
his  book  has  apart  from  its  value  as  a 
contribution  to  knowledge.  It  is  a little 
late  to  recommend  it  as  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  substitute  for  the  great  mass 
of  summer  reading  among  the  Aryan  peo- 
ples; but  if  some  even  of  the  ladies  of  that 
race  would  take  it  up  in  the  first  revulsion 


of  sober  thought  on  their  return  from  their 
various  leisures  and  vacations,  they  might 
fortify  themselves  for  the  pleasures  and 
duties  of  the  winter  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  the  ladies  of  the  prehis- 
toric period.  These  ladies,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  only  craniologically  known 
to  our  time,  probably  assisted  in  the  phil- 
ological development  of  neolithic  culture, 
but  they  seem  to  have  led  a less  positive 
life  than  the  men  of  our  race,  and  archae- 
ology exhumes  few  traces  of  their  useful- 
ness. It  is  very  likely,  however,  that 
the  kitchen-middens,  or  bone  and  §liell 
mounds  of  prehistoric  Denmark,  are  mon- 
uments of  their  first  house-keeping,  when 
the  highest  dreams  of  domestic  sanitation 
did  not  go  beyond  the  simple  act  of  throw- 
ing the  broken  victuals  out  into  a heap 
beside  the  door  of  the  dwelling.  If  this 
conjecture  is  as  true  as  it  is  bold,  then  it  is 
owing  to  the  primitive  efforts  of  woman  in 
what  the  enemies  of  her  rights  insist  is  her 
heaven-appointed  sphere,  that  the  archae- 
ologist of  the  present  is  able  to  peruse  the 
history  of  the  remote  past  of  our  race. 
He  indeed  delves  in  the  forgotten  graves 
and  determines  from  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  skulls  he  finds  whether  the  people 
who  possessed  the  land  were  Aryans  or 
not,  but  it  is  in  the  “relic-beds”  near 
their  long- vanished  dwellings  that  he 
reads  their  slow,  far-off  approaches  to  our 
present  polite  condition.  In  these  beds, 
resting  one  upon  another,  he  finds  not 
only  the  weapons  and  implements  fash- 
ioned by  men,  and  determines  from  their 
material  the  period  which  they  belonged 
to,  but  he  finds  the  bones  of  the  animals 
which  the\r  used  to  feed  on,  and  which  the 
deft  and  dainty  touch  of  woman  prepared 
for  her  liege  lord  on  his  return  from  the 
chase,  or  the  round-up  of  his  prehistoric 
cattle.  If  these  are  the  bones  of  wild  ani- 
mals, he  knows  that  the  people  who  dined 
on  them  were  less  advanced;  and  if  they 
are  the  bones  of  domesticated  creatures, 
that  they  were  more  so.  In  northern  Italy 
he  finds  acorns,  hazel-nuts,  and  cherry- 
stones, which  primitive  woman  gathered 
for  primitive  man’s  simple  desserts  ; or 
else  primitive  man  knew  the  reason  why. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  primitive 
man  altogether  idolized  primitive  woman  ; 
or  if  he  did  he  made  his  divinity  pay  for 
any  failure  to  come  up  to  his  expectations, 
as  primitive  man  does  yet.  She  probably 
managed  to  get  round  him  in  various 
ways,  but  he  had  usually  been  at  consid- 
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erable  pains  or  expense  to  secure  her, 
first  by  going  hunting  for  her,  and  bring- 
ing her  in  like  game,  and  in  a later  age 
by  trading  for  her,  or  buying  her.  Then 
she  not  only  cooked  for  him,  but  sewed 
the  skins  he  wore  with  bone  needles, 
while  he  was  away  in  the  woods  or  pas- 
tures, or  was  lying  round  the  house,  fash- 
ioning flints  into  arrow  points  and  spear 
heads,  and  swapping  myths  with  the  other 
men,  and  so  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
romantic  fiction,  which  survives  in  all  its 
neolithic  ingenuousness  to  our  own  day. 

We  say  she,  but  we  grieve  to  explain 
that  the  word  must  be  taken  in  a plural 
sense,  for  the  neolithic  Aryan  was  gen- 
erally a polygamist.  His  polygamy  is 
another  feature  of  his  social  life  which 
survived  till  a late  period  in  Nortli  Amer- 
ica. (whither  a branch  of  the  race  had  mi- 
grated), either  through  the  ease  and  fre- 
quency of  divorce,  or  through  the  direct 
re  establishment  of  the  institution  among 
the  inhabitants  of  a whole  province.  The 
custom  of  human  sacrifice,  which  Mr. 
Taylor  tells  us  “prevailed  among  the 
Celts  in  Cirsar  s time,  and  among  all  the 
Teuton  tribes,”  persisted  to  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  among  the  Amer- 
ican Aryans,  who  began  about  that  time 
to  put  men  to  death  by  electricity,  as 
archaeology  has  proved.  In  the  relic- 
beds  of  the  neoelectric  period,  portions 
of  baked  skulls  and  fragments  of  the 
metallic  chairs  of  sacrifice  were  found, 
and  the  philological  evidences  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  victims  were  offered  up  to 
appease  and  propitiate  the  goddess  Society, 
much  worshipped  in  that  day. 

IV. 

The  whole  chapter  on  neolithic  culture 
in  Mr.  Taylor’s  book  is  delightful  read- 
ing, and  presents  a most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  methods  of  the  scientific 
spirit  in  reconstructing  a probable  and 
credible  image  of  a past  condition  from 
its  refuse  heaps  and  immemorial  char- 
nels. As  one  reads,  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
alize that  these  dismal  sources  of  infor- 
mation supply  nearly  all  the  materials 
which  the  historian  of  the  prehistoric 
times  employs.  The  philological  evi- 
dences he  uses  sparingly,  and  with  much 
misgiving  where  the  graves  and  the 
kitchen  - middens  and  relic -beds  do  not 
corroborate  them.  Some  of  those  accept- 
ed are  rather  picturesque,  as  the  proof 
that  the  primitive  Aryans  were  a pastoral 


people,  from  the  fact  that  their  only 
names  for  colors  were  those  of  the  usual 
colors  of  cow's : green  and  blue  were  un- 
known to  them.  They  had  names  for 
only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter; 
the  name  for  autumn  was  invented  last, 
w hen  the  Aryans  began  to  gather  har- 
vests, and  ceased  to  be  a purely  pastoral 
people.  Marriage  was  their  only  social 
institution,  and  the  relations  which  result 
from  it  have  names  which  are  believed  to 
be  primitive,  as  father,  son,  daughter,  sis- 
ter, son-in-law  and  step-mother,  “though 
they  are  wanting  in  one  or  more  of  the 
Aryan  languages.”  The  names  for  mo- 
ther, brother,  and  father  in-law  are  alone 
“ found  in  every  branch  of  Aryan  speech. 
....  The  last  is  of  especial  value,  as  it  af- 
fords a conclusive  indication  of  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  and  of  orderly  family 
arrangement  among  the  undivided  Ar- 
yans.” Among  the  other  “recent  results 
of  philological  research,  limited  and  cor- 
rected as  they  have  now'  been  by  archaeo- 
logical discovery,”  are  the  facts  that  the 
Aryans  had  no  property  in  land,  but  only 
in  cattle;  that  they  believed  in  a future 
life,  but  had  no  gods,  worshipping  “in 
some  vague  way  the  powers  of  nature.'' 
They  had  devised  a decimal  system 
from  the  five  fingers,  and  could  count  up 
to  a hundred.  They  had  a name  for  a 
month,  but  not  for  a year;  and  the  week 
was  “not  a primitive  conception,  the 
months  being  divided  into  half-months 
by  the  light  half  and  dark  half  of  the 
moon.” 

To  the  general  reader  nothing  is  more 
interesting,  more  edifying,  in  a study  of 
this  kind  than  the  curious  proofs  it  pre- 
sents of  the  survival  of  primitive  customs 
and  the  reversion  to  them  in  the  most  re- 
cent times.  The  state  tenure  of  land, 
which  so  many  now  regard  as  the  true 
relation  of  a people  to  the  soil,  was  prac- 
tically realized  among  the  earliest  Aryans; 
the  single-tax  man  of  our  day  derives 
from  the  primeval  herdsman  of  the  re- 
motest past;  and  he  survives  side  by  side 
with  the  monopolist  of  the  syndicate  va- 
riety, the  latest,  most  precious  flower  of 
civilization. 

The  lake -dwellers  of  Switzerland  ad- 
vanced successively  from  the  condition  of 
wild  huntsmen,  feeding  upon  the  game 
they  killed,  to  that  of  shepherds  and 
quasi-husbandmen,  domesticating  first  the 
ox,  then  the  goat,  then  the  sheep,  then  the 
pig,  last  the  horse.  Among  the  neoelec- 
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trie  Aryans  of  North  America  those  con- 
ditions were  found  existing  chronologi- 
cally side  by  side:  the  cattle  king  of  the 
great  plains  cow-boyed  his  innumerable 
herds  in  the  far  West,  while  in  the  vast 
middle  region  of  the  continent  the  more 
advanced  and  enlightened  husbandman 
counted  his  pigs  (the  pig  came  later  than 
the  ox)  by  millions,  and  supported  the 
prosperity  of  the  second  city  of  the  hemi- 
sphere by  their  multitude.  At  the  same 
time  a branch  of  the  race,  still  in  what 
may  be  called  the  goat  epoch,  pastured  its 
domestic  animals  upon  the  tomato  cans 
and  scrap-iron  in  the  rocky  acclivities  of 
upper  New  York.  These  goatherds  dwelt 
in  habitations  little  better  than  those  of 
the  neolithic  Aryans  of  Britain,  who  lived 

in  “pits  carried  down to  a depth  of 

from  seven  to  ten  feet,”  roofed  with  “in- 
terlaced boughs  coated  with  clay,”  and 
“ entered  by  tunnels.” 

“The  taste  for  fish  and  the  art  of  fish- 
ing seem  to  have  been  developed  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,”  and  so  it  is 
not  so  surprising  to  find  both  the  taste 
and  the  art  so  widely  diffused  among  the 
neoelectric  Aryans  of  this  continent. 
Their  kitchen  - middens  were  as  rich  in 
fish  bones  as  those  of  prehistoric  Den- 
mark; whole  highways  were  faced  with 
oyster -shells;  and  there  is  philological 
proof  that  the  recurrence  of  the  first 
moon  with  the  letter  r in  its  name,  when 
oysters  began  to  be  eaten  after  the  sum- 
mer fast,  was  a time  of  national  rejoicing. 

One  of  the  facts  which  the  philological 
theorists  were  surest  of  was  that  the  horse 
was  brought  with  them  into  Europe  by 
the  first  Aryan  immigrants  from  Asia. 
But,  as  Mr.  Taylor  shows  that  the  Aryans 
did  not  come  from  Asia,  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  they  did  not  bring  the  horse 
with  them  from  Asia.  “ The  Latin  name 
equus  is  common  to  all  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages. . ..But  recent  archaeological  dis- 
coveries have ....  shown  that  the  common 
name  must  have  referred  to  the  wild 
horse  which  roamed  in  immense  herds 
over  Europe,  and  formed  the  chief  food 
of  the  palaeolithic  hunters.”  In  view  of 
this  fact  the  movement  among  a branch 
of  the  palaeoelectric  Gauls  to  return  to 
the  horse  as  a food  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  cases  of  reversion  known  in  the 
life  of  the  race.  It  is  to  be  paralleled  per- 
haps only  by  another  reversion,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  a reversion  to  the  primitive 
dress  rather  than  diet.  Scraps  ol  linen 
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fabrics  are  abundant,  Mr.  Taylor  says, 
in  the  Swiss  pile-dwellings,  but  “ there  is 
no  sign  of  any  garments  having  been 
fitted  to  the  figure.  The  first  trace  of  any 
such  advance  in  the  art  of  tailoring  is  af- 
forded by  the  word  ‘breeks,’  which,  as 
proved  by  the  old  Irish  bracce , must,  at 
the  period  when  the  Celts  still  inhabited 
central  Europe,  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Celts  by  the  Teutons  and  Slaves.  No 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
early  times  between  the  dress  of  the  wo- 
men and  the  men,”  and  in  the  latest  mo- 
ment of  the  neoelectric  epoch  we  find  a 
distinct  return,  in  the  divided  skirt  of  the 
Americans  and  Britons,  to  the  epicene 
bracce  of  the  Celts  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  earlier:  the  first  tailor-made 
suits  worn  by  the  ladies  of  our  race. 

V. 

The  chapter  on  Neolithic  Culture,  which 
we  have  here  been  synopsizing  and  com- 
mentating. is  by  all  odds  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  Mr.  Taylor's  book;  but  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. Perhaps  the  chapter  on  Aryan 
Mythology  is  even  more  important;  for 
if  it  does  not  deal  so  constructively  with 
the  matter  in  hand,  its  critical  value  to 
those  who  are  still  in  the  darkness  of  the 
old  philological  superstition  must  be  al- 
most incalculable.  This  belief  embodies 
the  doctrine  that  the  Aryans  possessed  a 
very  full  if  not  perfect  system  of  my- 
thology, which  they  held  in  common 
from  a common  source.  But  Mr.  Taylor 
altogether  denies  this.  “It  has  been 
shown,”  he  says,  “that  the  primitive 
Aryans  were  not,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, a semi-civilized  race  who,  in  the 
bronze  period,  some  fifteen  centuries  B.C., 
migrated  from  Asia  into  Europe,  but 
rather  that  they  were  the  descendants 
of  the  neolithic  people  who  occupied  Eu- 
rope for  unnumbered  ages.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  these  rude  barbarians,  clad 
in  skins,  ignorant  of  agriculture  and  met- 
als, unable  to  count  above  a hundred, 
who  practised  human  sacrifice,  were  capa- 
ble of  elaborating  a complex  and  beauti- 
ful mythology  ? or  if  they  invented  it  is 
it  likely  that  the  names  and  adventures 
of  dawn  maidens  and  solar  heroes  could 
have  been  handed  down  orally  in  recog- 
nizable form  through  so  many  millen- 
niums during  which  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  ?” 

Mr.  Taylor  is  rather  of  opinion  that 
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such  myths  as  the  Aryans  can  be  really 
proved  to  have  held  in  common  were 
such  as  travelled  from  people  to  people 
by  hearsay,  and  were  not  independently 
derived  from  the  same  remote  source  as 
the  comparative  mythologists  assume. 
“Religious  myths,  like  folk  tales  and 
popular  fables,  have  an  astonishing  fac- 
ulty for  migration. ...  In  any  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  conclusions  which  were  in 
vogue  thirty  years  ago  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  primitive  Aryan  my- 
thology are  based  upon  assumptions  as 
unwarranted  as  the  theories  of  the  suc- 
cessive migrations  of  the  Aryan  nations 
from  the  East.” 

It  is  not  practicable  to  follow  Mr.  Tay- 
lor through  the  facts  and  reasons  by 
which  he  comes  to  these  conclusions,  and 
we  will  not  ask  our  reader  to  take  our 
word  that  they  are  convincing.  It  will  be 
better  for  him  to  go  to  the  book  for  them, 
where  they  are  open  to  all.  The  author 
recognizes  himself  that  “ the  work  of  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  mainly  destruc- 
tive,” but  at  least  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  for  the  true  theories.  “The 
whilom  tyranny  of  the  Sanscritists  is 
happily  overpast,  and  it  is  seen  that  hasty 
philological  deductions  require  to  be  sys- 
tematically checked  by  the  conclusions  of 
prehistoric  archaeology,  craniologv,  an- 
thropology, geology,  and  common -sense.” 
The  last  is  the  qualification  which  most 
of  us  will  think  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
Mr.  Taylor’s  essay,  and  no  one  can  read  so 
far  as  these  closing  words  of  it  without 
being  gratefully  sensible  of  the  author’s 
own  willingness  to  employ  it.  In  some 
sort  it  seems  a pity  to  have  the  old  theory 
of  our  origin  overthrown.  It  was  very 
simple,  very  intelligible,  very  portable. 
Any  one  could  grasp  the  notion  that  the 
whole  Aryan  race  came  first  from  a cer- 
tain spot  in  central  Asia,  and  spread  itself 
all  over  Europe,  carrying  to  the  differ- 
ent localities  a common  language  and  re- 
ligion and  civilization,  which  in  the  course 
of  ages  became  just  enough  varied  to  re- 
quire the  scholarship  of  their  polished  de- 
scendants for  their  exploration  back  to 
the  common  source.  This  done,  the  af- 
fair was  ended.  Besides  being  so  com- 
plete, the  old  theory  flattered  our  race 
vanity  with  the  attribution  of  antiquity 
and  prowess  and  strangeness.  We  were 
a very  old  family,  we  came  from  far, 
and  we  possessed  the  land  of  the  van- 
quished. 


YI. 

But  perhaps  it  is  right  that  all  these 
comfortable  considerations  should  be  sur- 
rendered for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Even 
in  matters  of  fact  the  truth  is  desirable, 
and  in  science  a fact  is  almost  as  valuable 
as  a conjecture.  You  may  have  to  go 
farther,  and  wait  longer  for  it,  but  it  seems 
to  be  better  worth  having. 

In  contemplating  such  a complete  over- 
turning of  a long  - established  doctrine 
as  Mr.  Taylor  offers  us  the  spectacle  of, 
one  is  reminded  how  much  of  science  is 
still  conjectural  in  other  directions.  The 
atomic  theory  is  still  a theory,  the  neb- 
ular hypothesis  still  a hypothesis ; the 
missing  link  in  the  Darwinian  chain  is 
missing  still.  The  bases  of  knowledge 
are  not  the  rocks  of  fact  in  all  cases,  but 
are  often  the  shifting  sands  of  specula- 
tion; one  respects,  admires,  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  adventurers  among  them, 
but  prefers  to  wait  before  going  in  on  the 
ground-floor  at  the  first  proclamation  of 
solidity.  Better  than  science  seems  the  sci- 
entific spirit,  and  after  many  theories  and 
hypotheses  have  fallen  to  ruin  this  will 
remain.  It  is  the  spirit  which  denies  noth- 
ing in  wishing  to  prove  all  things;  which 
neither  grovels  nor  persecutes,  and  seeks 
only  the  truth.  There  was  one  little  time 
not  so  very  long  ago  when  it  seemed  as  if 
the  votaries  of  this  pure  spirit  were  willing 
to  erect  a scientific  papacy,  with  the  Survi- 
val of  the  Fittest  in  its  Vatican.  But  that 
evil  moment  passed,  and  the  moral  world, 
the  world  redeemed  by  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice and  suffering  of  every  martyr,  was 
relieved  from  its  menace.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  a certain  brutalization  result- 
ed from  the  mistaken  application  of  that 
ideal.  It  appeared  from  this  that  the 
physically  fittest  was  alone  meant  to 
survive;  but  a more  enlightened  concep- 
tion modified  this,  and  now  we  know 
that  what  is  altogether  fittest  will  sur- 
vive. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that 
we  need  not  hastily  surrender  any  long- 
cherished  beliefs  at  the  behest  of  science, 
which  one  (lav  affirms  and  another  denies. 
With  science  as  with  revelation,  it  is  the 
spirit  which  giveth  life,  and  the  letter 
which  kills.  Yesterday  we  all  came  from 
Asia;  this  morning  we  perceive  that  we 
were  immemorially  European  ; to-morrow 
afternoon  we  may  have  dropped  from  the 
clouds.  But  the  very  errors  of  science 
teach  wisdom,  and  the  effect  of  the  rising 
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and  falling  waters  of  theory  is  to 

“carve  out 

Free  space  for  every  human  doubt 
That  the  whole  mind  may  orb  about” 

in  the  untrammelled  search  for  truth. 

“ To  swim  on  sunshine  measureless  as  wind  ” 

is  what  this  genius  of  inquiry  enables  the 
soul  to  do  in  a world  where  the  first  speech 
that  rises  to  the  lips  is  in  question  of  its 
mysteries.  But  to  enjoy  this  precious 


privilege  no  one  need  abandon  any  belief 
that  truly  comforts  or  shelters  him.  Some 
dogmas  indeed  we  must  hold  passively, 
till  science  has  ceased  to  change  her  mind, 
and  declares  finally  and  forever  that  the 
world  is  round  and  moves.  Till  she  does 
this  in  each  case,  and  none  of  her  votaries 
question  her  decision,  we  may  keep  our 
creeds  intact,  even  those  of  us  who  find 
consolation  and  moral  support  in  a per- 
sonal devil. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  September. 

— Congress. — The  following  bills  passed  the 
Senate:  River  and  Harbor,  August  16th;  General 
Deficiency,  August  18th;  Sundry  Civil  (conference 
report),  August  ‘26th  ; Tariff,  September  10th. 

The  following  bills  passed  the  House:  conference 
report  of  Indian  Appropriation,  August  15th;  anti- 
Lottery,  August  16th  ; Agricultural  College,  August 
19th;  Meat  Inspection,  August  20th;  Sundry  Civil 
(conference  report),  August  25th ; Eight-hour  and 
Lard  bills,  August  28th  ; amendment  to  Alien  Con- 
tract Labor  Law,  August  30th. 

The  following  nominations  for  Governor  were 
made  in  State  conventions : Nebraska,  Democrats, 
August  15th,  James  E.  Boyd;  Wisconsin,  Repub- 
licans, August  20th,  W.  I).  Hoard ; Pennsylvania, 
Prohibitionists,  August  22d,  Charles  W.  Miller; 
Idaho,  Democrats,  August  27th,  Benjamin  Wilson; 
Nebraska,  Prohibitionists,  August  28th,  B.  L.  Paine ; 
Michigan,  Republicans,  same  day,  James  M.  Turner; 
Wisconsin,  Democrats,  August  26ih,  George  W.  Peck; 
South  Dakota,  Republicans,  August  28th,  A.  C.  Mel- 
lette; Kansas,  Republicans,  September  3d,  L.  A. 
Humphreys;  New  Hampshire,  Prohibitionists,  Sep- 
tember 9th,  Josiah  M.  Fletcher;  Minnesota,  Demo- 
crats, same  day,  Thomas  Wilson ; Delaware,  Re- 
publicans, same  day,  II.  J.  Richardson ; Michigan, 
Democrats,  September  10th,  E.  B.  Winans ; South 
Carolina,  Democrats,  September  11th,  B.  It.  Till- 
man; Connecticut,  Democrats,  September  1 6th,  L. 
B.  Morris. 

State  elections  : Carroll  S.  Page,  Republican,  was 
elected  Governor  of  Vermont,  and  James  P.  Eagle, 
Democrat,  Governor  of  Arkansas,  September  2d; 
Edwin  C.  Burleigh,  Republican,  was  re-elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  September  8th  ; Francis  E.  Warren, 
Republican,  was  elected  Governor  of  Wyoming,  Sep- 
tember 1 1th. 

A treaty  of  peace  between  San  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala was  signed  August  28th,  "and  quiet  wus  re- 
stored in  both  countries. 

A treaty  of  commerce  between  Germany  and  Tur- 
key wfas  signed  at  Constantinople  August  26th. 

The  triple  alliance  treaty  was  extended,  Septem- 
ber 13th,  to  1897. 

The  elections  in  Brazil  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
government. 

The  body  of  Captain  John  Ericsson  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  American  war  ship  Baltimore  to  the 
custody  of  the  Swedish  authentic*  at  Stockholm 
with  imposing  ceremonies  September  14th. 


DISASTERS. 

August  19/A. — Tornado  at  and  near  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania.  Fifteen  persons  killed  and  nearly 
two  hundred  injured. — Accident  on  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road, near  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  Twenty  killed. 

August  22 d. — The  British  steamer  Redbrook  sunk 
in  collision  with  the  American  steamer  Amerique , 
off  St-Nazairc,  France.  Three  persons  drowned. — 
In  a railroad  accident  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
four  persons  killed  and  sixteen  injured. 

August  26/A. — Tokay,  Hungary,  destroyed  bv  fire 
One  thousand  families  made  homeless. 

August  28th. — Keneshma,  Russia,  nearly  destroy 
ed  by  fire.  Loss  estimated  at  8,000,000  rubles. 

September*  1#/. — Mine  explosion  at  Boryslav,  Aus- 
tria. Eighty  miners  suffocated. 

September  2d. — The  steamer  Portuense  founders 
near  Anegada  Island,  British  West  Indies.  Ten 
lives  lost. 

September  4/A. — At  Prague,  Bohemia,  thirty  per- 
sons drowned  by  the  collapse  of  a bridge. 

September  6th. — A dynamite  explosion  at  La 
Rochelle,  France,  causing  the  death  of  ten  men. 

Sejitember  6/A. — Accident  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grunde  Railroad,  near  Adobe,  Colorado,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  five  persons. — Eighteen  men  killed  by 
a blast  explosion  at  Spokane  Falls,  Washington. — 
Destructive  floods  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In 
Prague  45,000  persons  were  made  homeless. 

September  16 th. — Great  damage  by  Hi e to  the 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  in  Granada. — Twenty  five 
miners  killed  by  an  explosion  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

OBITUARY. 

August  21*/. — In  Boston,  Frederick  Henry  Hedge, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  aged  eightv-fivC  years. 

August  26th. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Hon.  L.  F. 
Watson,  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

September*  4/A. — In  Cincinnati,  lid  ward  Follensbee 
Noyes,  ex-United  States  Minister  to  France,  aged 
fiftv-eigbt  years. — In  Paris,  France,  Alexandre  Cha- 
trian,  novelist,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

September  8th. — In  Lansing,  Michigan,  Isaac  Peck- 
ham  Christiancy,  ex-United  States  Senator,  aged  sev- 
enty-eight years. 

September  9/A. — In  Weston-super-Mare,  England, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  canon  of  *St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  aged  sixtv-one  years. 

September  12/A. — In  Orncord,  Major  A.  B.  Thomp- 
son, Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  aged 
fifty-seven  years. 
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for  the  mind. 
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tmi)  urities  >\k  ei t v w ate  r,  b u if  f w e w;^b  tv^  fcad 
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Wo  gather  togrtiiey  o tvmube r of  p^rswi^ 
like  capacity  with  onnofve*.  A stduect  which 
vve  might  grajjpi',:  with  ou/  rim  down  fya 
liuv  limvrs.  of  yicToruUs.  Hltstpl/ed  utremf  On  fit 
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are  ideas- to  exchange.  Is  ing,  or  :i  flew  Ifln^ioge,  oi  a knowledge  of 
Mk'/o  nothing  Mmuilating  in  the  conflict  of  English  litonitcm*  ? BiVt  $v*n  this  would  bn 
. mitiii.  ith  tiptel  f Ob  yes4  when  there  is  any  crude.  Wtv  have  bopt*  of  soui6tbitj£:  fr$si 
mimt  for  a conflict.  Rut  the  roi rid  docs  nor  electricity  There  ought  U)-iH*  somewhere 
growr  witiioiit  persofial  effort.  and  conflict  and  reservoir  of  Jctew iediky  counecunj  by  wire* 
rjniggk  with  itdeii  It  is  a living:  organism,  with  every  tense,  and  a pmfesHociat  switch 
tuid  not  at  all  like  a pi  or  other  for  lenderv  vj  ho,  upon  the  pressure  of.  a bite  on 

flnpfe  Tr^4i&;  ue  ijrJ  any  bote*;  £pfl|d:  tflrp  bit  the  iiiteitevunf 

ear  will  not  do  its  touch  jjftuid  undent  \ve  tdiew  stream  desned  There  mind  be.  discovered  hi 
fi  By  analogy  <ve  may  piWatu*  that $ he  xnmd  time  a method  by  'vibeh  not  only  fnfornmnon 
l>  not' greatly  ■ hew e tired  lev  wTuh  U gets  with-  hut  iateltetapl  life  can  be  infused  inm  the 
yflit  considerable  exerckt*  of  tte  mmd.  •' ': .Ty'  &%st&py]}$  an  electric  current.  It  would  aim? 

Still,  ir  is  u beautiful  Theory  that-  we  cmi  gyir-  a world  of  trouble  ami  r.-xpciise,  For  some 

others  I (v  do  our  reading  tool  tlduking,  and  elpte  even  arc.  a wearinc>-s,  n?ul  it  co.sH  money 

stuff  our  mind*  tor  us.  It  rimy  be  that  p*y-  biro TUmr  people  to  rood  amt  llmik  for  vm. 

cdiology  will -yet  dhow  os  how  u oongreg»Ov  Cuaulks  Dctujcv  Wauxku. 

fcdikut.mo  l>y  chte  may  he  the  w'uy  But  just  — - 

now  the  toe  tie t<!  is  a'  iiuU  r nmly  ami  lays  us  HOPELESS, 

open  to  the  ohar^- --which-  every  udeUigent  T ta)$K  arc  Mr/Alaia^ropsAa^  well  as  Mr*-, 

person  of  ikte  ^iicaiiflc  Age  svj 1 1 rhpud ude--  Mr/Biuikertmt  is  true  o f item, 

of  being  content  won  dm  snperflciai ; for  in-  Kriauung  before  a Jtutens  hoHuhy  since,  3Jr.^ 
sm»cevt>t‘d:n^tiyig  n holly  to  others  for  our  mo  B.'a  fnc ml,  an  vid  husia^fic  admirer  of  that 

mortal  teiikhiflo.  many  are  sark'tied  with  maiUm,  called  My  BuflfcertoKiV  attention  to 

iU\j  review  ofa  hook  JV/r  the  book  : Itself*  oy~- u '.  t'itr  H^iujuity  uf  the.  can  vas, iljat  h#fn»  the 
refmanien t rub  w) tli •.. v <:  .IJ&rfs  rn^imct  of  IqiprcMhig  that  emi- 

V-ifetf.s.-  T ho  limited  U dHl  cnjdc.  ffehnpa  rmujiy pratera]  pm*uo  ' 

may  expect  a fnrtter\d^lp|rtiicht  of  the  hfc 

7 ^h>i. " t!)m  hh  - . By  druppp)|f  a-.ceu.t  ih  the  u Jb»w  fln  you.  kiunv  n s ojyi  ? H tnv  do  yon 
M-e  m 0kli  g,‘l-  hk  weight;  im  ageva  piece  of  k now  it  TvAt^u  l pauibsl  hv*  y^rA  .ago  ?5?' 
vbcwuniv  gum;  a bit  of  c^udy;  ora  s!,oek  that  \W$\ a ff ni^tin- — Kahnis.” 
vv)B  eneeckc  \\]*  oervouV  ^y^iehf.  Why  not  -'That  a ad  ththt"  roh\mM  iumkcrtmu  1 
get  from  a .similar  machine  a ‘'  good  bbsiocs.?  krmrr  . that  as  well  5 mi  <to.  But  how  do 
cducntimiy  or  i\u  “interpretation  “ of  Brown-  you  know  it  ain’t  a new  picture T 


Whor  yotjr  /rlmct  flo  ^” 

lifi  tU.esn  1 1 1 o ioiVfhst:y,  h«r  t^r  jwn.tr  someUih)^  siupM 
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ascertain  your  weight. 

A TOPICAL  REFRAIN. 

In  public  places  nowadays  there  stands  a hand- 
some scale, 

Without  proprietor  or  clerk  to  tell  its  simple 
tale; 

But  passers-by  may  read  the  words  engraved 
upon  a plate, 

To  “Drop  a nickel  in  the  slot  and  ascertain 
your  weight.” 

A moral’s  here,  good  people,  if  you’ll  take  a 
moment’s  thought, 

A lesson  for  life’s  guidance  ’tis  and  most  succinctly 
taught ; 

For  if  it  be  the  part  of  man  to  have  a bout  with 
fate, 

It  surely  is  the  thing  to  do  to  “ascertain  your 
weight.” 

So,  if  you  think  that  politics  affords  you  widest 
scope, 

If  to  pull  the  wires  deftly  is  your  purpose  and 
your  hope, 

If  you  fancy  that  your  destiny’s  to  glorify  the 
state, 

Just  drop  a nickel  in  the  slot  and  ascertain  your 
weight. 

If  you  dream  that  you’re  an  actor,  and  imagine 
you’re  endowed 

With  graces  and  with  gifts  to  win  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd, 

If  sock  and  buskin  visions  fill  your  soul  with  joy 
elate, 

Just  drop  a nickel  in  the’  slot  and  ascertain  your 
weight 

If  you  feel  that  you’re  a poet,  and  by  right  divine 
belong 

To  those  whose  wings  have  borne  them  to  Par- 
uassian  heights  of  song, 

If  ballades,  rondeaus,  triolets,  you  long  to  incu- 
bate, 

Just  drop  a nickel  in  the  slot  and  ascertain  your 
weight. 

If  you  deem  your  forte  the  story,  and  you  only 
ask  the  chance 

To  run  a tilt  with  Haggard  in  the  regions  of 
romance, 

If  another  Robert  Ehm&'e  you  are  eager  to 
create, 

Just  drop  a nickel  in  the  slot  and  ascertain  your 
weight. 

If  you  see  yourself  a lawyer,  or  a doctor,  or  a 
beau. 

If  you  think  that  as  a lover  you  could  make  a 
touching  show, 

If  you  deem  society  the  field  you  ought  to  culti- 
vate, 

Just  drop  a nickel  in  the  slot  and  ascertain  your 
weight. 

In  short,  whate’er  the  path  to  which  ambition 
points  the  way, 

Repeat  this  legend  to  yourself  ere  yet  you  make 
essay, 

For  it  is  well  that  modesty,  before  it  is  too  late, 

Should  drop  a nickel  in  the  slot  and  ascertain 
its  weight.  William  L.  Keese. 
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IN  A SUBMISSIVE  MOOD. 

Mr.  L , who  holds  the  position  of  chap- 
lain to  the  government  penitentiary  at  l> . 

tells  this  story : 

A life  prisoner  on  whom  be  bad  for  years 
in  vain  tried  to  make  au  impression  at  length 
lay  at  the  point  of  death.  The  dying  man 
having  requested  the  attendance  ot  a minis- 
ter, the  anxious  jailer  asked  for  whom  he 
should  send,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Epis- 
copal, or  others.  After  due  reflection,  the  old 
man  made  answer, 

“ Oh,  send  for  the  old  chap  air  has  the  con- 
tract!”   

GOING  INTO  DETAILS. 

Mrs.  H was  travelling  West  with  her 

twin  daughters,  then  about  two  months  old. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  State  a typical 
“maiden  lady”  boarded  the  train,  and  imme- 
diately was  captivated  with  the  babies,  when 
the  following  dialogue  took  place  between  bel- 
aud Mrs.  IT : 

“ What  sweet  babies !” 

“Yes.” 

“And  are  they  twins!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Both  hoys  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Boy  and  a girl  f” 

« No.” 

“ Both  girls  ?” 

“Yes” 

“Aud  are  you  the  mother!” 

“ Yes,  I am  the  mother.” 

“Of  both  f”  

OF  VITAL  IMPORTANCE. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  of  Williamsburg  gives 
the  following  reminiscence  of  the  old  place  : 

“Williamsburg,  you  know,”  the  old  lady 
begins,  “ is  dead,  and,  more  than  that,  it’s  laid 
out.  Seventy  odd  years  ago  one  of  its  inhab- 
itants, a Mason,  died ; and  his  brethreu,  wish- 
ing to  bury  him  with  Masonic  honors,  sent 
post-haste  to  a larger  town  for  a brass  band. 
Not  knowing  for  what  purpose  their  services 
were  needed,  it  was  discovered  on  their  ar- 
rival that  these  musicians  could  only  play  two 
times — ‘ Hop  light,  Ladies,’  and  ‘The  Virginia 
Reel.’  A solemn  council  was  held,  aud  it  was 
decided  that  they  should  retire  to  the  woods 
outside  of  the  town  and  practise  the  former 
tune  to  the  time  of ‘The  Dead  March.’  At 
length  the  hour  for  interment  arrived.  The 
Masons  formed  in  line,  and  as  they  stepped 
solemnly  down  the  street  to  ‘Hop  light,  La- 
dies,’ a small  colored  hoy  was  seen  rushing 
madly  along. 

“‘Stop!’  he  said,  waving  frantically  to  the 
horseman  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

“ The  officer  motioued  him  to  be  silent,  and 
kept  on. 

“ ‘ Stop !’  the  boy  repeated.  ‘ Missis  say  for 
de  Lot's  sake  stop  an’  come  back ! You  done 
for  git  de  corpse  /’  ” 

Original  from 
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IN  THE  SANCTTM 


Km  tor.  M Bobbie,  Mr.  Bronson  bus  called  about  some  jokes  he  left  here  last  week.  Have  you 
seen  fcnem  P 

Boms**.  **  No.  Hr  We  read  Vinf  but  we  couldt/t  see  ’em." 


sorter  incline  to  believe  another  man  maned 
Colon  had  a hand  in  it/* 


SCALING  THE  OElOnTS. 

It  takes  a small  brother  to  inform  the 
world  of  a big  -brother’*  aeeompludmmnts. 
Two  boys,  bragging  each  of  the  respective 
merits  of  his  elder  brother,  the  one  was  over- 
heard to  say : 

4i  My  brother’s  doin’  a big  business.  Ho 
makes  ten  dollars  a week  for  s-ittin’  at  a big 
desk  ami  doin’  sums/’ 

V Foil  V1  returned  the  ntlmr,  scornfully.  u My 
brother  writes  poetry . He’s  had  two  half- 
calf books  printed  already.” 


ANOTHER  CONTROVERSY. 

The  two  dear  old  ladies  were  reading  the 
newspaper  together,  when  one  ot  them  re- 
marked* 

^They’re  get  tin*  up  a tight  now  over  who 
disco  vered  America/' 

*•  I thought  evervbod?  knew  Columbus  did 
it.” 

**  Well,  they  use ter  think  he  did.  but  they 


OFF  THE  REN*  71. 

u Well,  I am  ati%i.iotvfl  said  the  judge. 
u How’s  that  for  contempt  of  court,  your 
Honor  ?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

4i  I ttbahrt  commit  myself,”  replied  the  jus- 
tice. 
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DESERTING  HIS  POST. 

Among  the  recruits  sent  from  the  High- 
lauds  of  Scotland  to  Wellington’s  army  in 
Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war  there  was  a 
certain  John  McDonald,  whose  massive  frame 
and  six  feet  tive  inches  of  stature  amply 
bore  out  his  nickname  of  Big  John.  Those  of 
his  clausmen  who  were  already  in  the  British 
ranks  naturally  looked  for  some  wonderful 
exploit  on  the  part  of  a man  whom  they  had 
always  regarded  as  the  recognized  champion 
of  their  tribe ; and,  in  fact,  John’s  first  week 
of  soldiering  was  marked  by  an  achievement 
which  is  not  forgotten  yet. 

In  those  days  of  coustant  fighting  fresh 
meu  were  often  shipped  off  to  the  seat  of  war 
with  very  little  preparation,  and  Big  John  was 
still  very  “ green  ” on  the  subject  of  military 
rules  and  regulations  when  he  was  set  to  mouut 
guard  over  a field-piece  in  one  of  the  batteries 
of  a British  fort  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 

The  night  was  wet  and  stormy,  aud  McDon- 
ald, though  he  would  have  cared  nothing  for 
being  drenched  to  the  skin  while  following 
the  trail  of  a stag  over  his  native  mountains, 
found  it  rather  uncomfortable  work  to  pace 
slowly  up  aud  down  a few  yards  of  wet,  mud- 
dy pavement.  At  length,  finding  things  get- 
ting worse  and  worse,  our  friend  John,  little 
dreaming  that  he  was  committing  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  in  the  whole  military  code,  took 
the  gun  off  its  carriage,  and  bearing  it  on  his 
shoulder  to  the  barrack,  lay  down  beside  it  in 
his  usual  place,  aud  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Now  just  then  Master  John’s  colonel,  who 
had  been  vaunting  the  discipline  of  his  garri- 
son to  some  friends  that  were  dining  with  him, 
was  leading  them  round  the  fort  to  show  them 
in  what  good  order  everything  was  kept. 
But,  unluckily  for  liis  credit,  the  first  thing 
they  came  to  was  John’s  vacant  post,  where 
the  cannon  was  missing  as  well  os  the 
sentry. 

“ I say,  Gardiner,”  cried  one  of  the  guests, 
“it  don’t  say  much  for  your  * discipline 9 that 
the  very  first  sentry  on  the  line  should  have 
deserted  his  post.” 

“And  pocketed  the  cannon  before  doing 
so,”  chuckled  a waggish  junior  captain. 

The  colonel,  boiling  with  rage,  went  straight 
to  the  barrack,  aud  found  the  deserter  sleepiug 
peacefully,  with  his  head  pillowed  on  the  gun 
that  he  had  beeu  set  to  watch. 

“ How  dare  you  desert  your  post,  you  ras- 
cal 7”  roared  he,  shaking  him  furiously. 

“ Nay,  you  can’t  say  that”  put  in  another 
officer,  pointing  to  the  gun,  “ for  you  see  he 
has  brought  his  post  along  with  him.” 

At  sight  of  the  cannon  the  colonel’s  rage 
changed  to  amazement,  aud  he  asked,  hastily, 
“ How  on  earth  did  you  bring  that  gun  here  f” 

“John  carried  ta  gun  hersel’,”  answered  big 
John,  simply. 

“ Carried  that  gun  yourself?”  echoed  all  his 
hearers  with  one  voice.  “Nonsense!” 

“ Seeing’s  believing,”  said  Colonel  Gardiner. 


“ If  you  can  carry  that  gun  back  to  its  place, 
my  man,  I’ll  let  you  off  scot-free.” 

Joliu  obeyed  at  once,  to  every  one’s  aston- 
ishment; and  the  junior  captain  remarked, 
with  a grin,  that  although  he  had  often  heard 
of  soldiers  “ carrying”  a battery,  he  had  never 
till  now'  seen  them  do  it  one  gun  at  a time. 

David  Kbr. 


MR.  VENEERING’S  LIBRARY. 

His  shelves  were  covered  up  with  row  on  row 
Of  small  flat  boxes — books  of  wood  and  paint— 
The  labelled  backs  of  which  all  seemed  to  show 
That  he  with  letters  was  right  well  acquaint. 

His  neighbors,  knowing  well  no  book  was  there. 
That  all  was  but  a yellow  pine  veneer, 

Were  wont  to  laugh  at  him  and  at  his  lair; 

But  he  ignored  their  laughter  and  their  sneer. 

“You’ve  books,  I notice,  on  your  shelves,”  said  he. 
“ Real  books  are  they,  for  which  you’ve  richly 
paid. 

You  never  read  ’em,  though,  and  I can't  see 
Why  you  should  jeer  at  me,  and  so  upbraid. 

“An  empty  box  well  painted  and  designed 
Is  good  as  any  book  I ever  knew, 

If  one’s  not  of  the  literary  kind, 

And,  better  still,  a great  sight  cheaper,  too.*’ 

Now  as  I think  of  him  who  took  this  stand, 
And  then  of  those  who  own  yet  scan  no  page. 
I deem  the  latter  class  a sorry  band. 

And  him  a rather  level-headed  sage. 

John  Kendrick  Bax<;< 


AN  ODD  DECISION. 

In  a South  Carolina  city,  not  many  years 
ago,  a fight  occurred  on  the  street  between  two 
citizens.  One  of  the  belligerents,  breaking 
away  from  the  other,  rushed  into  the  middle 
of  the  street  and  picked  np  a stone,  which  he 
threw  at  bis  antagonist  with  great  force. 
The  other  dodged,  and  the  missile  smashed 
through  a plate-glass  window  in  the  front  of 
a store.  The  jiroprietor  rail  out  hurriedly, 
and  soon  had  the  two  men  taken  before  a 
police  magistrate  for  trial.  The  case  hinged 
upon  who  should  pay  for  the  broken  window. 
The  justice  heard  a good  many  witnesses,  and 
when  he  had  taken  the  testimony  of  the  fight- 
ers themselves  he  pondered  for  a few  moments, 
aud  then  delivered  himself  about  as  follows: 

“ There  is  no  doubt  that  a window  was 
broken.  Who  is  to  pay  for  it?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  man  who  threw  the  stone  had 
no  intention  of  inflicting  any  damage  on  the 
window.  He  threw  it  at  his  antagonist. 
Had  the  latter  remained  still,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  struck  by  the  stone, 
and  the  window  would  not  have  been  broken. 
Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
thrower  of  the  stone  had  no  desire  to  break 
the  window,  and  as  it  was  done  only  when  the 
other  man  dodged,  I declare  that  the  damages 
for  the  window  are  to  be  charged  to  the  man 
who  would  have  been  struck  had  he  not  stepped 
aside  in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  stone.  The 
other  prisoner  is  discharged.”  q.  a.  Lton,  Jr. 
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av  l/U-RKXCK  HtfTTOK,  •;  ;/ 

THE  dtatodU.c  cunmnb  f uriously  mum \l  ami  may  belief  is  *miU  If  Indian  ponies  ever  Ibid 
upjored*  pi  av  art  f*mmjnoQt  vart  their  way  (n  Urn  gale  of  tto  IiKli^h»*  Happy 
3i*  the  fiction  nr  the  Iasi  flw  »tKjnth*u  ^JS&g-  HwUu^grouml,  t l*i®  particular  mid  horse  of 
leM'/9'  '■  itk  git?sg^f4<iiitiid  the  American  prairies  will  certainly  be  ud~ 

dag,  waa  mte  •oiTtffcfi  home#  ofMtv  ttinekniareVi  Knitted,  awl  Mr.  Stoddard^  t-al  Evaua '.will  rido 
*'  Kir  tod  Kitty  *1  m March;  ;*  liana  i’lovar/4  a him. 

Terstan  eft*  wUh  agate  fcyee  >)tel  Maple  half,  Th&  of  51  The  Von  if  & Veuyl&  $$&&*. 

vras  t }w  ‘t&$i#i#i\l  4?  ^ ..«&  *' •'  S&lr  hare  tlev<>nr<»4>  Mr-  ^teildtoTs  11  Talk- 

vesiro  ■$**’  iS»hm r>  (The  lag  Ewe*,4'  the  storyof  ih*  Indian  iiiahtert 

‘Wide  One).  a .*ttojl  gray  jjj&g,  did  tn^rvi^loue  her  adopted  patetee^d  tod  the  f&m& 

things  ip  author’*  -*  Two  Arrow#/'  with  their  prodigal 

iu  May  y ' Yti^''’  a large  white  footea t tound^toe  of  ftdveiKure,  ttoaf  viyid 

•with  long*  ©ilky  Art  ttot  aeemeil  to  bare  two  of  Aidiat*  .life  tod  character,  ami  their  *£>iriied 
*muj  el  snow-dakes,  no  d a pair  bf  ^tomrpus  sk^telie#  of  the  free  opto -ait  existence  upon 
rc-und  eyes  as  WilUHnily  blue  ox  two  Fronhiy  nor  .Southern  frontier;  and  the  story 

gathered  cu^rHli  ^rgehiaeovofii/'  ^ t he  foie-  pmye  to  tie  *piite  ^ it  wi  tit.  1 

toHOft  of  11  Ladit'  Rijihy  ’•  noticed  in  the  present  i>hvil4uyvs  aad  cnjigiirs,  fi*  warrters  and  titoien- 
to jailer,- uoty'  es  u I>lt>h;,{.  2?ic  Afv^  das.Ao*?  its  ope  liitle  fhditUt  yhhtb  fvhote  first 
te«#  * a.f -ifctiY  tStedd^nlf  lyiih  an  entire  y^hto  bathet  w*a^  *e|4fae-l^y-.^li jtf wli^  «n • 
to  b»tn»lf'  |deee-Mat4>iiiL  It.'s*  M»ife  hi  aascH  tlm  ev^ry 

;'  Tim  memfcU  flOT^h’sf  ?#  vc ty  good  to  hm  ytiimg  jWr*o«  of  C»1  Et^hs^  ow’ii  ^ex  irln^Mr 
ite  ^yuip^tlii^c»  r/ith  th>*  little  %it\  Jo^ii  tiim  mi  Iii^  .iQtJstati»  %'iH  )♦»>  r«ady\tei;^^ 
gif  ie  sure  that  ijsrbwit  guinea- pigs  arc  »m*  with  him  that  g"  he  won  Id  vadher  csvti.  ^aote 
.W^f^altlidu^fe . h»9  dpwbt^  ryf  frhe  herc^  mh^br  ao4 

<»? • Ji#i ' hiv^liert  mltWte;  ami  he  ia  w4U-  fhau  'ii,y!e,'.jri  aiiy  city  he  i?ver  satr.*  iti 
’.mr  .;*«•<:. -(-i  tiM-.di.irtrine-iyf  fin>  Ateslema  fln;it  i^rii  Stat^  Hitmiiir  It  •'b‘eH4iini' 

IliM'e  i*  room  In  Ely^t n m tor  d o wAh‘»  wliaie, 
ft>r :Shiooinn *«.  iqjtv>^hich  re- 
th»  rioggard  and  fur  the  animal  called 
Abimhih,  ^ht’Ch  cJ)uv'eyy*i  MohatfrOtefl  to  p^rit^ 
tlise  f haii  i f li  iy  dri.u  iir  hi#  cab.  Itis  dotthcy  «>c 
Obbe>Vdved  by  D^tsyi?!,  \\vtsf  n^> 

S-t  the  siobjf'cts  of  the  freuKTnigraiiocx 

4-  The  B«dMnM^hgv,i  a titular  e ha ractef:^ 
la,  oAtotaiUl  ihM  rema r pe«S 

uf  the  Hf  f[iatei<tio:Uv  £&thh!« 

!<.'  slnov  ^ brLg)4  ahd  perfect  blotul  bay-ruiprt 
b<at  c$t&  toil  tf  ^e4fd<>4  if 

/.gL^R.!sir)r.  t . MW 

p^rtWtii/n  vf  tiff  ^ha|m  and  the 
feit  mo.rt mpote  Ete  a ficry.  powerthl  fc.U 
hxwr,  stoil’  h&  . te  htt'rff  tpirn'cc  yoristltT^ 

tWrtal  to  etkilfUng  Xhft4 

iWfcfigniph  pGmnjul  dk- 

M>iokrd ; hot  it  t<ahay  almJew  eJiree  hnadraj 
ni*  . print  to  d^cribb  Ms 

rocral  ^ hbt  foithAM libs 

ginW-hMtiiOf.  hra  r^uecrjifig  powvr%v  it6| 

#*imt  mid  thtfi  w'iudi  the , Moslems 

* Th*  ft&J  Sf'i&i&j,  A%Wy  of  the  ^xh^i*  JhiVttW- 
wW  O'v  Anting  of  “The  ^ ^ A 'ttV^'t^.Vha  Times 

r-iT^  Arrrv^s-*  IHustratftd  by  H.  T;  or ^ the-  Fto  «!•  ^vn^-taij H’wp^te"  Or 

Square  «f # 1<i;t>«<o»v\  fj  D . Mtt  IT.  Mmo  t'Voth c Onu\‘ 

Orwowtiski, “|t' '(&>  Ne^Tork : HxrpertoliL  $X  W?.;  $Vw  Ty>rfc . Harper  <uid  Bmtbers 

Jv»K  Jte-So.  4(ii,,:'  , 1 


AXoTnto  ^oodf  h»n>k  fpt  Up jb,  although  n ot 
written  ter  fm&  aione^  *»b  Tfe*  iltiytety  pf  tbs 
jbHizarkx?  n r Jnmva  M (/...teo*;,  D.D.,  a Jp^. 
tot i cat  novel  tlruM  of  Henodorbcg  ami 

iho  fall  of^>>ti4itot!vi^|»tew  id 

jim  roiHauce^  t\>r  *y  Prince C%^rli^r to4  *for  Rote 
RoVy  ^bil  v?hat  eltirrDnmu^  did  f</r  Ilii  li' 
-ijvpd  • •t.tpligbj'.j  .Dr*  ibullo^  ba«  dnue  for 
- Cae^ t'bdu'  waited  %Un  Ab 

UftuMte  h^d  a#  th  e fifteen  lb  c<*niury  f wJw>,S6 
'V^rV.o/iCfto  isi  iKphn^sra  tk*  m^VrUy  bf  Voy& 
biid  hien.  oi-  ibii*  add  ivhofc  to  xlcmbi,; 

ib  #hte  rptedi  W fn^rpoafcd;  .•  fndteo 

••VhkfiAvijiic  the  Jamsnrjcw  b».>^d  upo-vu 
^tbbp^  &$  extiart  tiihc-  Cff  ^oc^ 

wliij'U , At.  ail. 

* 4 Ivbt  ftoai  (»e  ; Jfdtiaat  u^y;  y (jfa$i'  &Kfu 

K tow  =itd(U^r#)f  Oibiani  qoatm  AthhiuUs 

in  }&&.  %4  i Mas  th/?*r  Intortto vrir:^  lW 
tiftpti:  bright,  their  Immle  violonoua.  swards 

Sc^iof  hi  sty  their  always  hang  over  the 

heail^^if  fh^Cr  e’lifrnjic* ; tend  wli^rr^xv-VeV  they  go 
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may  they  return  with  a white  face.’”  They 
were  the  terror  of  the  nations,  and  sometimes 
of  the  Sultans  themselves ; and  they  were  not 
abolished  until  1826. 

Scanderbeg  plays  but  a brief  part  in  the 
writings  of  Gibbon,  and  the  general  histories 
of  the  Turks  devote  but  little  space  to  the 
story  of  his  remarkable  career,  although  there 
are  in  existence  various  personal  chronicles 
devoted  to  him,  and  he  has  even  figured  in 
two  Latin  poems  printed  a couple  of  hundred 
years  ago.  Dr.  Ludlow’s  work  is  founded  upon 
fact;  the  details  are  drawn  from  historical 
records,  particularly,  as  he  explains,  from  the 
book  of  Barletins — a contemporary  of  Scander- 
beg’s,  and  perhaps  a prejudiced  admirer — as 
well  as  from  later  Byzantine  annals,  and  from 
his  own  observation  of  the  customs  and  scenes 
of  the  Albanians  and  of  Albania.  Scander- 
beg was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his 
day;  his  personal  strength  and  his  courage 
on  the  field  were  so  great  that  the  Turks  dug 
up  his  bones  long  after  his  death,  and  wore 
them  as  amulets  that  they  might  be  impreg- 
nated thereby  with  some  of  his  valor  and  suc- 
cess. “Scanderbeg’s  sword  needs  Scander- 
beg’s arm  to  wield  it,”  has  long  been  a proverb 
among  the  Eastern  peoples ; as  the  Greeks  nsed 
to  say,  “ None  but  Ulysses  can  draw  Ulysses’s 
bow.” 

“The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries”  has  been 
likened  to“Ivanhoe,”  to  “The  Arabian  Nights,” 
and  even  to  “ Ben-Hur.”  The  author  has  used 
his  material  with  considerable  skill ; his  pages 
are  crowded  with  as  many  stirring  incidents  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  “The  Red  Mus- 
tang,” and  his  choice  and  handling  of  time  and 
place  make  the  book  as  interesting  as  any  of 
the  adventurous  romances  of  later  days  and 
of  more  familiar  lands.  There  is  a pretty  lit- 
tle love  story,  brought  to  a happy  conclusion, 
running  through  it;  and  those  who  have  no 
time  to  read  the  dry  and  serious  annals  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  will  get  an  excellent  idea 
from  this  work  of  the  training  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Janizaries  themselves,  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  peasantry  of  the  Balkans,  of  the 
interior  of  Moslem  and  Christian  camps  and 
homes,  of  the  violence  of  the  rulers,  of  the 
schemes  of  the  politicians,  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  harems,  of  the  horrors 
of  the  hand-to-hand  battles,  and  of  the  general 
character  of  Oriental  life  when  Scanderbeg 
lived.  The  style  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and 
its  truth  to  .history  has  never  been  questioned. 

No  two  tnen  ever  fought  for  the  same  cause 
with  characters  so  different  and  under  circum- 
stances so  divergent  as  did  George  Castriot 
and  Matthew  Simpson.  What  the  Albanian 
hero  did  has  been  shown  above.  What  the 
American  hero  accomplished  is  a familiar  story 
to  his  own  countrymen  aud  to  all  Christians. 
His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment during  the  civil  war  on  this  conti- 
nent gave  him  a national  reputation,  and  his 
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learning  and  eloquence  and  inherent  worth 
made  him  a power  in  the  Methodist  Church 
all  over  the  world.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  as  well  as  the  trusted  adviser  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  a time  when  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate needed  sympathy  and  counsel  most ; he 
was  sent  by  the  authorities  at  Washington 
upon  various  important  missions  of  a confiden- 
tial nature ; he  made  mauy  powerful  speeches 
in  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States;  he 
advocated  strongly  the  policy  of  emancipa- 
tion ; he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  care  and 
the  education  of  the  negro  race ; and  he  was 
selected  to  deliver  the  nation’s  enlogy  upon 
the  martyred  President  when  the  whole  na- 
tion mourned. 

As  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  vis- 
ited and  held  conferences  in  all  of  the  States 
and  in  most  of  the  Territories  of  the  Union ; 
he  travelled  extensively  in  Turkey,  the  Holy 
Land,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  through 
the  more  familiar  countries  of  Europe ; and  he 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  most  power- 
ful preacher  in  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged.  His  characteristics  were  gentle- 
ness, humility,  and  devotion.  Untiring  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  strict  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  his 
Church,  he  was  always  just,  and  ever  respect- 
ed even  by  men  of  little  faith,  or  of  a faith 
entirely  antagonistic  to  his  own. 

In  Dr.  Crooks’s  Life  of  Bishop  Simpson9  the 
snbject  is  permitted,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  story  of  his  early 
career  is  purely  autobiographical.  He  tells  in 
a simple,  modest  way  of  bis  ancestry,  of  his 
boyhood,  of  his  struggles  to  get  an  education, 
of  his  religions  training,  and  of  his  first  ex- 
periences as  an  exhorter.  He  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  seventy-nine  years  ago.  Upon 
the  paternal  side  he  was  Irish-English  ; upon 
the  maternal  side,  Irish-Scotch.  His  father 
was  brought  up  as  a Presbyterian  ; bis  mother, 
as  a Baptist ; but  they  both  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church  before  they  began  their  life  to- 
gether. Their  home  was  the  abiding-place  of 
all  the  travelling  ministers  who  came  to  their 
section  of  the  country,  and  it  was  the  scene 
of  frequent  cl  ass- meetings  and  of  occasional 
preaching.  Naturally,  as  he  writes,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  his  life  religious  ideas  were 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  these  he  so  devoted  himself  that  he 
was  able  to  say  in  his  old  age,  “ to  the  praise 
of  God’s  grace,  that  he  seldom,  if  ever,  com- 
mitted any  outward  act  which  wonld  have 
brought  censure  upon  him  as  a member  of  the 
Christian  Church.”  He  was  a natural  student, 
and  remembering  so  far  back  as  bis  third  year, 
be  could  not  recall  the  time  wheu  he  was  not 
able  to  read,  although  he  seems  to  have  been 
self- taught.  His  surroundings  were  not  favor- 

* Lift  of  Bishop  Matthew  Shmpson,  qf  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  By  Gborgk  R Crooks.  D.D.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,Cloth,  $3  75.  [Sold  by  subscription  os^r.] 
New  Tork : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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able  to  tlie  acquisition  of  wbat  is  now  called 
a finished  education  ; but  he  obtained  as  mnch 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  was  to  be 
acquired  in  Ohio  in  his  generation,  had  a little 
schooling,  a short  experience  of  college  life, 
studied,  and  even  practised  medicine,  became 
a college  professor,  and  later  a college  presi- 
dent, and  he  administered  the  office  of  Bishop 
for  a period  extending  over  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Crooks  had  the  great  advantage  of  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the  subject  of  his 
memoir,  and  he  has  done  his  work  in  a most 
thorough  aud  appreciative  way.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  book  has  no  index  to  the 
names  of  the  interesting  clergymen  and  lay- 
men with  whom  Bishop  Simpson  was  brought 
into  constant  contact  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, but  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen  will 
discover  much  in  its  pages  to  comfort,  instruct, 
and  even  entertain  them.  Dr.  Crooks  explains 
that  he  found  among  the  papers  placed  in  his 
hands  no  traces  of  Bishop  Simpson’s  opinions 
upon  public  questions,  or  of  his  estimates  of 
public  men.  His  familiar  correspondence  is 
chiefly  with  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
and  is  of  a domestic  nature.  But  upon  this 
the  biographer  has  drawn  freely  and  wisely, 
and  it  shows  the  character  of  the  man  in  a 
most  amiable  light.  Some  of  Bishop  Simpson’s 
letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  his  helpmate  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  domestic  matters,  and 
of  whom  he  often  spoke  as  the  inspiration 
of  much  of  his  powers  as  a preacher,  are  well 
worth  quoting.  In  1852  he  wrote  to  her:  “Be 
careful  of  your  health.  Be  cheerful.  Look 
aloft.  The  stars  display  their  beanty  to  ns 
only  w hen  we  look  at  them ; and  if  we  look 
down  at  the  earth,  our  hearts  are  never  charm- 
ed. Be  resolved  to  be  happy  to-day — to  be 
joyful  now — aud  out  of  every  fleeting  moment 
draw  all  possible  pure  and  lasting  pleasure.” 
Many  years  later,  when  Mrs.  Simpson  was  in 
Europe  and  her  husband  in  America,  and  they 
both  w'ere  what  the  young  people  call  “ old,” 
he  wrote : “ Wherever  you  are,  my  heart  trav- 
els with  yon.  Few  minutes  of  the  day  are  you 
absent  from  my  thoughts,  and  I try  to  invoke 
Heaven’s  rich  blessings  upon  you.  I trust  God 
will  have  you  in  His  holy  keeping,  and  pre- 
serve yon  from  all  accidents  and  dangers;  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  return,  that 
He  may  give  you  a safe  and  comfortable  pas-, 
sage  over  the  waves.  If  it  pleases  Him  to  al- 
low us  as  a family  to  meet  again — all  of  us  in 
health  and  happiness — how  devoutly  thankful 
ought  we  to  be ! We  have  been  separated  and 
scattered  long  and  far;  others  have  fallen  and 
many  have  suffered,  yet  thus  far  His  hand  has 
been  over  us  for  good.  May  it  so  continue,  for 
our  dear  Saviour’s  sake.” 

As  Dr.  Crooks  wrell  says,  his  was  a typical 
American  life,  which  begau  in  lowly  condi- 
tions and  ended  in  honor.  “The  record  of 
what  he  did,  of  what  he  said  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  of  what  he  was,  is  the  best  eulogy 
of  Bishop  Simpson  that  can  be  written.” 


Uniform  in  style  with  “The  Odd  Number,” 
by  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  with  “ Maria,”  by 
Jorge  Isaacs,  there  has  just  been  priuted  a 
charming  little  volume  entitled  Pastels  in  Prose,4 
a series  of  short  sketches  translated  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Merrill  from  the  French  of  a score  of 
writers  more  or  less  known  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  some  instances  not  known  at 
all. 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  admira- 
bly, Mr.  Henry  W.  McVickar  has  been  very 
happy  in  the  many  dainty  little  drawings 
with  which  he  has  enriched  the  handsome- 
ly printed  pages,  and  the  only  fault  the  re- 
viewer can  find  with  Mr.  Howells’s  sympa- 
thetic Introduction  is  that  Mr.  Howells  has 
said  about  the  collection  what  the  reviewer 
would  have  wished  to  have  been  able  to  say 
himself.  “I  am  sure,”  he  writes,  “that  the 
reader  of  the  exquisite  pieces  in  this  book 
will  be  sensible  of  qualities  and  cognizant  of 
traits,  common  to  them  all,  which  they  have 
in  common  with  the  kindred  w ork  of  that  very 
great  artist  [Tourgudnief ].  It  seems  to  me 
that  first  of  everything  the  reader  will  notice 
the  beautiful  reticence  which  characterizes 
them,  as  if  the  very  freedom  which  the  poets 
had  found  in  their  emancipation  from  the 
artificial  trammels  of  verse  had  put  them  on 
their  honor,  as  it  were,  and  bound  them  to 
brevity,  to  simplicity,  as  if  they  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility they  were  under  to  be  even  more 
laconic,  more  delicate,  more  refined  than  they 
might  have  been  in  opeuly  confessing  the  laws 
of  prosody.  What  struck  me  most  was  that 
apparently  none  of  them  had  abused  his  op- 
portunity to  saddle  his  reader  w'ith  a moral.” 
This  last  thought  will  strike  every  thought- 
ful person  who  studies  these  sketches.  While 
there  is  moral,  and  plenty  of  moral,  in  most 
of  them,  notably  in  Daudet’s  “ The  Death  of 
the  Dauphin,”  and  in  the  “ Padre  Pugnaccio,” 
of  Louis  Bertrand,  it  is  a moral  which  seems 
to  make  itself  manifest  through  the  eye  and  in 
the  heart  of  him  who  reads  rather  than  in  the 
pen  or  in  the  art  of  him  who  writes;  and  what 
Mr.  Howells  felicitously  terms  “reticence,r these 
French  prose  poets  have  consistently  applied 
in  every  song  they  sing  in  prose,  whether  it  be 
about  love,  or  war,  or  dream-land,  or  moon- 
light, or  the  vox  popnli,  or  about  “ the  devil 
squatting  in  the  capacious  sleeve  of  Padre 
Pugnaccio  and  chuckling  like  Pulcinello,”  or 
about  the  little  prince  of  the  House  of  France 
who  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  bit- 
terly when  he  made  the  astonishing  discovery 
that  “ to  be  Dauphin  is  nothing  ^t  all.” 

Among  these  “ Pastels  in  Prose  ” it  is  an 
easy  matter  for  the  amateur  to  find  what  the 
artists  call  “bits”  of  color  which  are  well 
worth  copying.  Charles  Baudelaire  says  that 
“he  who  knows  not  how  to  people  solitude, 

4 Pastels  in  Prose.  From  the  French.  Translated 
by  Stuart  Merrill.  With  150  Illustrations  (includ- 
ing Frontispiece  in  Color)  by  H.  W.  McVickar,  and 
Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells.  16mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. $1  25.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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knows  not  how  to  he  alone  in  a crowd and 
elsewhere  he  says:  “This  life  is  a hospital 
where  every  patient  is  possessed  with  the  de- 
sire to  change  his  bed.  This  one  wonld  pre- 
fer to  suffer  before  the  stove,  and  that  one 
thinks  he  would  recover  by  the  window.” 
Emile  Hennequin  writes,  in  the  piece  entitled 
44  Words” : 44  There  is  no  woman  who  gives  us 
the  radiant  dream  that  lurks  beneath  the 
word  Woman ; there  is  no  wine  that  realizes 
the  intoxication  imagined  by  the  word  WTne; 
there  is  no  gold,  pale  gold  or  dusky  gold,  that 
gives  us  the  tawny  figuration  of  the  word 
Gold ; there  is  no  perfume  that  our  deceived 
nostrils  find  equal  to  the  word  Perfume;  no 
blue,  no  red,  that  figures  the  tints  with  which 
our  imaginations  are  colored;  all  is  too  little 
for  the  word  All;  and  no  nothingness  is  an 
empty  enough  vacuity  to  be  that  arch-terror- 
ist Nothing.” 

These  are  Prose  Pastels  good  enough  to  be 
richly  framed,  and  to  be  hung  on  the  line  in 
the  Academy  of  the  Books  of  the  Year. 


Lady  Frances  Bevan,  the  heroine  of  Lady 
Baby,*  is,  in  her  mental  capacity,  an  admirable 
example  of  the  utter  nothingness  which  M. 
Hennequin  has  failed  to  discover.  She  is,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  goose  in  contemporary  fic- 
tion— always  excepting  Mr.  Ibsen’s  Nora — 
and  that  is  saying  a great  deal.  She  has,  how- 
ever, this  redeeming  feature  that  her  author 
intended  to  make  her  a fool ; and  as  Lord 
Dundreary  once  said  of  his  younger  brother 
“you’ll  rather  like  her”  despite  her  folly. 
The  daughter  of  a Scottish  earl  she  has  been 
self-educated  upou  those  romantic  English 
novels  of  “ The  Duchess  ” school,  which  are 
filled  with  “burning  oaths,”  “delirious  joy,” 
“frenzied  glances,”  and  pictures  of  lovers 
upou  their  knees,  talking  by  the  page  without 
drawing  breath  and  always  in  the  superlative 
degree ; and  in  consequence  she  becomes  dis- 
satisfied with  the  self-possessed,  every-day 
good-fellow  to  whom  she  is  engaged,  and  of 
whom  in  her  heart  she  is  really  very  fond. 
The  result  of  her  attempts  to  make  him  tell 
her  that  life  would  be  an  “ aching  void  ” or  “ a 
howling  blank  ” without  her,  the  reader  must 
discover  for  himself ; although  a page  from 
her  account-book  is  worth  transcribing  in  full. 
When  financial  difficulties  come  to  the  earl, 
Lady  Baby  attempts  to  render  herself  service- 
able to  the  household,  aud  her  statement  of 
expenses  for  one  week  is  thus  set  down  : “ Lu- 
cifer-matches,  4/6id.  Washing  soda,  9d.  Lost 
account  of  £11  Os.  Od.”! 

Miss  Maud  Epperton,  her  rival,  is  moulded 
from  very  different  clay,  and  with  much  sharp- 
er tools.  She  is  a comparatively  new  type  of 
society  adventuress,  described  to  her  face  by 
the  matter-of-fact  lover  as  “ the  maddest  of 
mixtures  ” ; a very  heroic  and  a very  despicable 

* Lady  Baby.  A Novel.  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 
[ Harper' s Franklin  Square  Library .]  8vof  Paper,  45 
cents.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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creature,  who  deceives  and  enlightens  him.  be- 
trays and  saves  him,  and  is  as  great  and  bra  ve 
as  she  is  small  aud  base.  “ Oh,  Maud ! the  pity 
of  it ! You  are  a grand  woman  wasted !”  Miss 
Epperton  is  not  altogether  worthless,  for  all 
that;  for  she  brings  out  of  Lord  Germaine, 
the  heir  to  the  earldom,  good  which  was  not 
supposed  to  exist  in  him  before,  and  she  makes 
a man  out  of  au  unfledged  boy.  Young  peo- 
ple will  do  well  to  read  and  to  heed  the  talk 
between  them  in  Chapter  XXX.,  when  he  dis- 
covers that  she  has  told  him  an  untruth.  It 
is  only  a society  fib,  a white  lie,  but  it  is  black 
enough  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  character  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved.  “ ‘ How  glib  we  all 
are  with  that  word — a ftc/  said  Maud.  4 How 
smart  we  all  are  about  marking  our  neighbors 
with  that  brand — a lie.  So-and-so  has  called 
a thing  black  that  was  white,  or  square  that 
was  round.  Never  mind  his  motives;  never 
mind  the  circumstances ; never  mind  that  the 
truth  would  have  been  brutal;  never  mind 
the  pain  which  the  innocent  makeshift  has 
saved  : quick ! — the  brand  ! and  let  So-and-so 
be  marked  a liar  in  the  face  of  all  his  fellow- 
men  forever  after.’  ‘I  don’t  understand  all 
that,’  replied  Germaine,  as  Maud  caught  her 
breath  ; 4 but  I do  know  that  to  talk  of  things 
that  have  happened  is  to  talk  the  truth,  and 
to  invent  things  that  have  not  happened  is 
false ....  My  faith  in  you  is  gone.  It’s  like — 1 
don’t  know  what  it’s  like — it’s  like  a tree  that 
has  beeu  cut  down ; there  is  only  a stump  of 
it  now.  The  stump  can’t  grow  again.  An- 
other tree  may  grow,  perhaps,  but  it  w^on’t  be 
the  same  thing ; it  won’t  be  my  faith  in  you.’ 
He  raised  his  hands,  and  dropped  them  heavily 
to  his  sides.  4 1 can’t  explain  it  otherwise/ 
he  said.  4 1 am  too  slow  with  my  words.  But 
that’s  how  it  is.’”  Bravo!  Germaine!  with 
all  your  heaviness  of  speech  you  have  ex- 
plained it  admirably.  That’s  exactly  how 
it  is! 

Dorothea  Gerard,  whose  name  appears  upon 
the  title-page  of 44  Lady  Baby,”  is  the  Madame 
Laszowska-Ger&rd,  whose  admirable  descrip- 
tion of  Transylvania, 44  The  Land  Beyond  the 
Forest,”  was  noticed  in  these  columns  about 
two  years  ago.  She  is  the  English  wife  of  the 
commander  of  a brigade  of  Austrian  cavalry, 
she  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  she  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  recording  in  a graphic 
way  much  that  she  has  seen.  She  is  the  joint 
author  of  “ Beggar  My  Neighbor,”  44  Reata,” 
44 The  Waters  of  Hercules”  aud  other  stories 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  she 
will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  her 
44  Lady  Baby  ” is  used  here  to  point  a moral.  1 1 
was  written  to  amuse  only,  and  it  will  serve 
that  purpose  excellently  well;  but,  like  her 
previous  works,  it  is  better  in  style  and  tone 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  English  novels 
of  the  present  day;  and  it  will  teach  a large 
class  of  the  community,  not  usually  touched 
by  the  preachers,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
silly,  and  that  it  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 
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The  improved  method  of  fastening 
strings  .of. Kanos,  invented  by  us,  is  one 
of  the  most  important:  improvements  ever 
made,  making  the  instrument  more  richly 
musical  in  trine,  more  durable,  and  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  tune. 

Both  the  Mason  & Hamlin  Organs  and 
Pianos.  excel.  chiefly  in  that  which  is  the 
chief  excel  leoeein  any  musical  instru- 
ment, quality  of  tone.  Other  things, 
though  important,  are  much  less  so  than 
this.  Aft  instrument  wth  unmusical  tones 
cannot  be  good.  Illustrated  catalogues 
of  new  styles  sent  free 
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MR.  HCAVRLLS.  who  goe i»  ti)  Blmlv^ivw^  ‘I’m;  festival  held  lust  month  in  the  fmw 
f«)t  >itr  lirm*  of  f»?.$  hooks.  Is  $dw»y*  vary  S;d:;  'i)uu  rescti  edfi.hu  National  Library  in  Fh?r- 
su  1 hr ir  selection  : and  'for  T-he'&hwItjw  <nue,  whim  nil  thn ■ poofA  of  Enroot*.-  Avmv  »o~ 
of  a DrvamJ  w- short  fnh?  winch  has  imoo  toi.  - viroil  to  contribute  sonnet.*-  in  Kmy&gc  <}f  it 
tdng  t ft ro o g 1 f fift mem of H$ih  lady  lloafrico,  w#*  ^ay  ujeuM^^t 

'Axjisjh  jfi©  i»  f&  t ho  ;JtsualJy  nof  very  fcyhdimt  ion  i»  honor  of  the hcrume  *>.f  £j^Hug~ 

btldrabt  wild  HtiXH  to  Hamlet.  gunfs  latest  fob-, ' The  Italian  Reamer,  who 

when  Her  mehmnhoiy  Trineo  •'  eomjdabW  of  dted  j n*i  ■*{ %■ )&ebt  miry ago,  wa.*  tut  ubinirafthh 
Acftff  iho:ttEg^dy  , n iJftj  sonrce  a cexxuftf 

o dryahJ^  Indeed/air  hunlbtion;  fori  he  very  ' pnoric  Inspiration  hr  which  {lie  world  h»i« 
t^b^Upcis  thh  aodduoes  ^ merely  the  shad-  profited  fcYCf  Miirtf*-.:  The  Welsh  &W>hw  >nf 
o\f  of'a- tUwiiit;”  Themlmx  is  told  ili  the  fir  - C tho  |OYh*ot  day,  of  whom  t he  modern  Novelist 
person  by  the  render  * old  fnomi  ikisiVMamh  .tUbg>-  whis  a umseniar  young woman  having 
fttiil  Hmpevmd  reinvented  m between  tlmt  nf:  ftalwi^ite  tiMidemiv  find  ^pessimist  io  yhfwa 
k- Their  Wyddhfg  .Journey/*  and  tho  period  of  of  life;  ^onlltios  which  nm  'not  iihrjy  to 
t 4 f 4;  ciP w ^ i « ^ i i tim;  ^Oid^  hf  j£nrop*n  hr  Vvf  Amancit' 

not  so  virry;  long  ago,  The  *uvma  is  Lmh  In  eiHwr  *he  was  superbly  l^iuiiilnl,  ami  high- 
part,  in  u Wj-isi^ru  yitt : md  iih:-"*  Buy*  Tow uf  ly  gifted  m ini  mtrlbv  tnal  wu  jr-t  tlj’o  daughter 

was  hhgminng  in  rcalizo  fliut  ho  wa*  a fill  1 he  sister  of  it.  \ minus  ^hrew  ; the  (uddvhd 

fh’flgrd  mam  Tho  drtaun  itsrdf  is  a very  hrid;  of  two ^ nu*nt  h»vtli  of  whom  ought  to  Imvv 
d jiMin.  eoniposeri  of  the  worst  sor^  of  st  iitl'  tliaX  k now  n Wtter  : and  shiej  hronght  joinery  n)wm 
ilrenms  uro  made  of.  It  m ropeuffft  night  Tdfvx  tkyew  lihnseholtl^  tool  * ^ reeled  , {i^\ma;n,y:ilvw8 
night,  to  the  f prolonged  Uicutat  agoivy  f n>>  did  Kivnlkuev’s  FJheimi.  3fr;  Hagganl  e;vJls 

and  tho  shatlow  of  It  durken-s  two  inimcent  hm*  *>-t'by  \ firs r nrr*s'< * 'gn*ah smitled  BeaUiisj/’  .If 
It ves Jong  after  tho  dreamer's  own  little  life,  in  she  had  a great  soul  she  did  not;  Miere.’d  iti 
ron ud^d  with  niurfermd  sh^op  proving  iMmd  her  fault  n; is  m»t  so  mooli  hi 

Dougins  Faulkner,  who  dreahiod  th6  dream,  her  »r«r -ns  in  herself  that  dm  wa«  not  dnly  TH-*. 
although  ;V  Miormigldy  priKdlcid  nxtUi  i.ii  .e-v€*ry-  hearted  loit  ii! /headed  im  evlh  Bim  h>:d  her 
thing  which  relat*  d tu  Ins  professional  oaroeev  thith  When  she  lost  her  brother,  jmtl  it  is  rmf 
WJ4.MT  uinif^t  f>ntasrie:<!»v  d4‘)ieah  , geyoo;ons  o.rn'1  niade  elear  that  Mu*  ev»*v  v<-e«.»erve«S  it  ‘\X  nuvvd 
f;u til fu!  in  his  personal  and  domeslie  iehtf  ioi%  Withonf  religions  sentiment, ’’  r.joglujfn.  told 
f?ren  hetorev  ats  ho  birriAelf  got  Jtef  ii  ty  tit  without  at  mftHphetOt  hr!_g|dy  ^ 

to  hv  gvnernlly  l*‘t7itt  of  feiherf’  and  Vmguft  ro  er  than  other  star*,  bur  not  ^o  soti  u>  see  ••’ 
sco  his  Unpleasant  vision  In  Ids  ear)//  ihyVa  8ho WiW  eertaiuly  mueh  jm.ro  .brilliant  :.Umu 
ho,  n fimd  of  diseamsinij;  I^>  the  o^ltnary  run  of  w omen,  and  h.*mhif  In 

on  K:mh  and  of  t Ihn .rising  upmi  rhe  dnani.s  «]dflt  t'hiux  flia  geherality  of  bet  sex-  Tinio 
which  jijptefaol  the  phUoiKtplicra  dht  Anil  *&i\z  dunetnt»  hud  ruwkf  tltpi  hum 

he  TtfjSff  idwnV^  inclined  io  attribute  M?cXi  smn-  Jier  merry  immesuke  Siiakspm*'«  tkatrir^-;  per-  . 
noiiihfdrst^  jdntidnsn*9  t^Mho  HyiTt^h  wJmm  haps,  af:ey  ad,  Wwm  was  no  iibiio^pborc  in 
he.  believed  might  ha vo  easy  acees^  to  i?n»u  in.  timhthr  Unit  almim  m\  tlio  hirrli  of  rim  Beatrice. 
fjl«.  bow  of  Mr}  llngganh  1 le Splt^  Ttcf^df  h 

kkiifnliy Mr ■..■Tfowylla  tin*  ha  mile  such  a ehuvae-  ns  lj>t  Us  giee  her  tho  h*wiu  of  f ior  Mippa- 

tier:  \n  mTw • xijl ' reiitiiT^ -.  0t|nn^  an»l  f(Gty  h*  Imtn;  Ih^fc  ddm  wifi  mit  l*d  : ; 

ers  of  iir  ll.Wfdia  tmist  Umnv,  * It  is  a \f  ry  held  respuoftUde  foe  her  thong)it>»  or  her  de-od*,-  . 
cievif  skvteb ; jvnd  nopvdfot^ndmg  its  portrur-  Ju  Um  vobuu.»v  ¥r.  flagiraid  i^AaVou  wit 
;tl  o t mhylft tidu^W^t  ;hhd  fit  rot  irrly  VJ d } idr litre  f*  flen tried %}  tin  more 

iinirli  o\agg»  rated  sen.VfhdVfS  a pod  the  \tnri  of  ivMihtdes  ^f'olonrl  Qoaritch'v^r  Mr.  ?»fee- 
ui]  the  vu.  tnim  .>t  rlt*' dream,  the  eai'ele.ss  reader  son’s  Will/Vtiuiii  Jfe;1WMilrhles  41  Tin  Vfifclfe 
wiRfind/d  dithenlt  lo-hty  Iho'htmU  iIomtj  nnlin-  I lead  '*  ot*  w' Mm, g Solomon  V Mines,”  If  will 
tshed,  while  r hti  serk*ij:e  readei  will  ho  ten ipkMj  not  appeal  io  m largo  a jmnku.  of  i ho 'com- 
to  tarn  to  if  again  ami  again,  numity  or  to  Me*  ymio  povtimv  of  tho  wununn 

; * fte  r>f  <i  fi} Yarn.  A pvorel.  By  WA  !>.  5 Utairim.  : hf  It.  Ihp^ri  JltooXun.  {Ilasthitofif 

' 'tMovf&W-  * Post  5irn:,  X'knh,  Ji  »Jp ; Paper,  SO  cents,  irtmo.  Paper.  -5k*  e<i»disi'r  -Hair XUnik.  73  Cnuts  Hv-w ' - 
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nity,  but.,  like  Mr.  Howells’s  tale,  it  will  find 
many  readers  who  are  attracted  by  intro- 
spective or  psychological  studies ; and  like 
the  saino  work  it  contains  many  bits  of  talk 
and  bits  of  description  that  all  readers  will 
enjoy.  Lady  llonoria,  for  instaucc,  is  as  well 
drawn  as  she  is  repellent.  As  Mr.  Haggard 
says,  she  was  the  overbred,  or  perhaps  the 
underbred,  product  of  an  over -civilized  ago 
and  class.  Those  primitive  passions  and  vir- 
tues upon  which  her  husband  had  relied  to 
make  the  happiuess  of  their  married  life  did 
not  exist  for  her.  The  passious  had  been  bred 
and  educated  out  of  her;  for  many  genera- 
tions they  had  been  found  inconvenient  and 
disquieting  attributes  in  women.  As  for  the 
old  virtues,  such  as  love  of  children  and  the 
ordinary  round  of  domestic  duties,  they  simply 
bored  her.  On  the  whole,  though  sharp  of 
tongue  she  rarely  lost  her  temper;  for  her 
vices,  like  her  virtues,  were  of  a somewhat 
negative  order.  There  are  fixed  stars  which 
frown  upon  the  birth  of  Lady  Houorias  every 
night,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ! 

Beatrice’s  comparison  between  life  and  math- 
ematics will  give  a very  fair  idea  of  her  own 
ideas  of  life.  “ There  is  no  human  nature  about 
mathematics/’  she  said.  “They  work  every- 
thing to  a fixed  conclusion  that  must  result. 
Life  is  not  like  that;  what  ought  to  be  a 
square  comes  out  a right-angle,  and  x always 
equals  au  unknown  quantity,  which  is  never 
ascertained  until  you  are  dead.”  Her  own  ex- 
istence was  full  of  wrong  angles,  thanks  per- 
haps to  her  stars,  perhaps  to  herself ; and  if  she 
had  had  less  faith  in  herself  and  iu  her  stars, 
and  more  faith  in  the  Providence  above  her,  she 
would  not  have  gone  so  abruptly  and  so  miser- 
ably to  solve  the  great  problem  of  tho  universe. 

This  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Haggard’s  most  satis- 
factory works.  Aud  if  there  is  ever  a Haggard 
Hall  in  any  of  the  National  Libraries  of  the  re- 
mote future,  the  poets  will  crown  44  Jess”  or 
44  She,”  rather  than  the  44  ill-starred,  great-souled 
Beatrice.”  


Mr. Lafcadio  Hearn’s  “Two  Years  in  the 
French  West  Iudies”  has  resulted,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  the  writing  of  sovoral  studies 
and  romauces  of  those  romantic  isles.  His 
“ Martinique  Sketches”  appeared  some  mouths 
ago,  Youma ,*  the  story  of  a slave  girl  is  just, 
given  to  the  public.  “Youma,”  like  “The 
Shadow  of  a Dream  ” and  “ Beatrice,”  is  a sad 
tale.  All  novels  of  slave  days,  from  44  Un- 
cle Tom’s  Cabin  ” down,  are  of  necessity  sad ; 
as  sad  as  was  slavery  itself.  Youma  was  the 
da  in  a wealthy  Martinique  household  during 
the  old  Colonial  times,  before  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation was  passed.  She  was  a magnificent 
creature  to  look  at,  universally  admired,  one 
of  those  figures  which  a Marti niquais  was  fond 
of  pointing  out  to  strangers  as  a perfect  exam- 

3 Youma . The  Story  of  a West  Indian  Slave.  By 
Lapcadio  ITbaun.  One  Illustration.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  §1  00.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


pie  of  the  beauty  of  the  mixed  race ; her  tint 
was  a clear  deep  red,  her  hair,  though  curly  ns 
a block  fleece,  was  long  and  not  uncomely ; 
she  was  graceful,  furthermore,  and  very  tall, 
and  abovo  all,  she  was  faithful,  devoted,  pure, 
uudefiled  aud  undefilablo,  almost  graml  iu  her 
heroic  self-abuegation.  In  his  openiug  chap- 
ters, Mr.  Hearn  recreates  and  rehabilitates  the 
extinct  da  of  the  French  West  Indies.  Her 
special  type  was  a product  of  slavery,  the  one 
creation  of  slavery,  as  he  says,  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  unworthy  of  regret.  She  was  usually  a 
Creole  negress,  more  often  of  the  darker  than 
the  lighter  hue,  born  a slave,  bought  some- 
times to  be  made  a da,  but  never  sold  after  she 
had  become  a da,  for  the  Martinique  planter 
would  dispose  of  his  own  mother  to  the  highest 
bidder  as  willingly  as  he  would  part  with  his 
da.  She  was  respected  and  loved,  at  once  a 
foster-mother  aud  a trusted  nurse.  The  child 
saw  much  more  of  his  da  than  of  the  real  mo- 
ther who  bore  him ; she  bathed  him, clothed  him, 
petted  him,  taught  him  to  speak  the  soft  and 
musical  speech  of  her  own  race,  carried  him 
out  in  her  strong,  protecting  arms  to  show  him 
the  beautiful  tropical  world  in  which  they 
lived,  told  him  wonderful  folk-stories — one  of 
which  Mr.  Hearn  makes  his  Yonma  repeat  at 
length  in  this  volume — lulled  him  to  sleep, 
satisfied  all  of  his  little  needs,  was  more  pa- 
tient with  him,  more  indulgent,  more  caress- 
iug,  more  loviug  than  the  aristocratic  white 
mother  who  gave  him  birth.  She  was  what 
the  black  “mammy”  of  our  own  Southern 
States  was  to  the  Caucasian  before  the  war, 
except  that,  as  Mr.  Hearn  pictures  her,  she  had 
oveu  a warmer  place  in  her  44  chile’s  ” heart. 
When  she  died,  he  says,  she  had  44  a funeral 
such  as  money  alone  could  not  obtain,  a funeral 
of  the  premier  clause,  attended  by  tho  richest 
and  proudest  of  tho  city.  There  were  planters 
who  would  ride  that  day  twenty  miles  over 
the  monies  to  act  as  pall-bearers.  There  were 
ladies  who  rarely  trod  pavement,  who  seldom 
went  out,  even  iu  their  own  vehicles,  but  who 
would  follow  the  coffin  of  that  old  negress  on 
foot  in  the  hot  sun  all  the  way  to  the  Ciuietifcro 
du  Mouillage.  And  they  would  iufcer  their  da 
in  the  family  vault,  while  the  crowns  of  the 
great  palms  quivered  to  tho  bourdon.” 

The  word  “Da”  is  to  be  found  iu  some  fonn 
in  almost  every  known  language,  living  or 
dead ; and  it  has  many  meanings.  Dr.  John  C. 
Yan  Dyke,  of  tho  Sage  Library  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  believes  it,  as  hero  used,  to  be  a con- 
traction of  the  old  Iouian  44  Dia,”  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit 44  Devi.”  This  was  the 
44  Demeter  ” of  the  Pelasgians,  the  goddess  who 
nourished  mankind,  and  later  came  to  be  tin- 
divinity  of  the  earth  and  of  the  harvests.  T«» 
the  44 Dia”  or  44  Da”  the  Hellenes  joined  the 
word  44  mater” — mother — and  hence  Dainater 
or  Demeter — the  Greek  Ceres — of  which,  per- 
haps, 44  Da  ” was  used  as  the  diminutive.  Chil- 
dren have  but  a few  primitive  words,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  nationality ; and  amoug  these 
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“ da-da  ” is  to  be  found.  In*  the  baby-talk  of 
tho  French  “da-da”  is  a hobby  - horse,  and 
“ aUer  d da-da ” is  to  ride  a cock-horse  to  the 
Banbury  cross  of  the  modern  Gauls.  Very 
young  American  babies,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
“ go  da-da”  when  they  go  anywhere,  or  in  any 
vehicle.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
perversion  of  the  “ dad  ” or  “ daddy  ” of  the 
children  of  our  own  continent  into  tho  “mam- 
my” of  the  Creole  West  Iudies. 

Mr.  Hearn  gives  even  a more  perfect  picture 
in  his  “ Youma”  than  in  his  “Martinique 
Sketches,”  of  the  coramou  incidents  of  that  co- 
lonial life  which  are,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
“so  full  of  exotic  oddities  aud  of  unconscious 
poetry.”  He  carries  his  readers  back  a number 
of  years — there  is  no  hint  of  date  given  in 
“Youma,”  but  tho  slaves  rebelled  in  1822,  in 
1833,  in  1839,  aud  slavery  was  abolished  abso- 
lutely by  the  Republic  in  1848  ; and  the  colors 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  island,  as  they  then 
were  to  be  seen  and  felt,  are  as  vividly  and  as 
charmingly  portrayed  as  were  tho  scenes  and 
peoples  lie  found  there  dnriug  tho  already  fa- 
miliar “Two  Years”  of  a year  or  two  ago. 
His  pages  of  “ Youma  ” are  as  full  of  local  color 
and  of  tropical  splendor  as  are  the  pages  of  his 
other  tropical  works;  and  Youma  herself  is  as 
superb  in  her  devotion  and  heroism  as  are  his 
purpling  oceans,  his  mountains  crowned  with 
ghostly  violet  peaks,  and  his  clouds  which  curl 
above  them  like  luminous  wool  of  gold.  You- 
ma, with  her  divided  sense  of  love  and  duty, 
her  hope  of  liberty,  her  affection  for  the  child 
who  called  her  “ Da,”  and  her  magnificent  de- 
termination to  die  with  that  child  rather  tliau 
to  live  a craven’s  life  without  it, make  her  wor- 
thy of  the  gorgeous  background  agaiust  which 
she  is  set. 


There  is  nothing  very  sad  or  very  heroic  in 
the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Dauvers,  or  in  tho 
story  of  his  career.  Tho  only  element  of  tra- 
gedy is  to  bo  found  in  Molly’s  account  of  the 
death  of  Vic,  a little  terrier-dog,  who  “did 
not  suffer  any  pain.  No,  Uncle  Charles,  not 
much;  but  though  ho  did  not  say  anything, 
his  face  looked  worse  than  screaming,  and 
ho  passed  away  very  stiff  in  his  hind  legs;” 
while  heroism  is  represented  only  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  stable-cat,  who  attainted  Vic’s  fu- 
neral in  deep  mourning,  aud  iu  anything  but 
a resigned  state  of  mind. 

The  anonymous  author  of  tho  two  stories 
contaiued  in  this  volume  is  a keen  observer  of 
men  and  things,  a humorist  iu  a refiued,  cynical 
way,  a writer  of  good  English,  and  a workman 
skilled  iu  the  construction  of  plots.  He  has 
evidently  had  some  experience  in  the  telling 
of  stories,  short  and  long.  Sir  Charles  Danvers 
which  occupies  tho  greater  part  of  the  book  is  a 
sequel  to  The  Danvers  Jewels* , to  which  tho  first 


* The  Danvers  Jewels  and  Sir  Charles  Danvers.  A 
Novel  and  its  Sequel.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary] 8vo,  Paper,  40  cents.  New  York  : Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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eighty  pages  are  devoted.  Tho  scenes  of  both 
are  laid  iu  England,  and  iu  the  present  day. 
Colouel  Middleton,  a silly,  fussy  East  India  offi- 
cer is  the  narrator  of  the  adventures  of  the  ad- 
venturers who  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
precious  stones  torn  from  the  neck  of  a Rhanee, 
after  the  Great  Mutiny ; but  the  history  of  Sir 
Charles  is  related  lu  the  third  person,  and  Molly, 
who  is  as  original  and  as  entertaiuing  as  any  of 
Henry  Kiugsley’s  brain-children  does  not  appear 
until  the  secoud  part.  The  author  is  quite  as 
much  iu  love  with  Sir  Charles  as  Molly,  his  own 
niece,  is.  They  both  think  him  perfection,  and 
by  both  lie  is  petted  iu  a fresh  and  unconven- 
tional way.  He  is  fond  of  gentle  irony  which 
he  expresses  in  that  languid  manner  affected 
by  some  of  the  modern  playwrights  of  the 
Robertson  School.  His  speeches  are  always 
bright,  and  now'  and  then  ho  makes  a remark 
w'orthy  of  some  of  the  more  serious  heroes  of 
Bnlwer’s  dramas.  He  has  mixed  with  many 
sorts  and  conditions  of  persons,  he  tells  Ruth 
one  night,  but  iu  no  class  or  grade  of  society  has 
he  yet  found  independent  men  and  women.  The 
groove  is  as  narrow  in  one  class  as  in  the  other ; 
although  in  certain  classes  it  is  better  con- 
cealed. He  sometimes  feels  as  if  tbe  world 
were  a ballroom,  full  of  people  all  dancing  the 
lancers.  There  are  different  sets,  of  course, 
fashionable,  bumble,  political,  artistic,  but  the 
members  of  them  are  all  crossing  over,  all  ad- 
vancing and  retiring,  all  balancing  to  partners, 
ami  all  with  the  same  aimless  purpose.  Poor 
or  rich,  at  the  east  end  or  tho  west,  they  sim- 
ply follow  tho  music  played  for  them  by  the 
leader  of  the  band.  Go  away  to  some  other 
dancing-hall  or  ballroom,  aud  you  will  see  on 
your  return  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  same 
men  and  women  going  through  tbe  same  fig- 
ures, to  new  tunes. 

Sir  Charles  Danvers,  if  lie  were  put  upon  tlie 
stage,  would  have  been  a very  delightful  char- 
acter ill  tho  Lauds  of  Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  or  of 
Mr.  Sothern  of  a previous  generation  ; aud  he 
would  be  admirably  suited  to  the  delicate  art 
of  Mr.  John  Drew  or  of  tho  younger  Sothern 
iu  the  present  day.  Even  in  a book — always 
accompanied  by  Molly — lie  will  prove  a pleas- 
ant companion  during  these  summer  mouths, 
on  ocean  voyages,  in  railway  trains,  and  on  the 
piazzas  of  Catskill  cottages.  Ho  will  amuse  if 
ho  will  do  nothing  else. 


Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  certainly  discovered  the 
Fountain  of  Youth.  It  may  lie  in  “ The  Coun- 
try of  the  Dwarfs,”  or  in  “ Tho  Land  of  the  Mid- 
night Sun.”  He  gives  no  hint  as  to  its  position, 
he  does  not  even  confess  that  ho  has  bathed  iu 
its  waters;  but  he  is  no  older  to-day,  in  heart 
or  in  thought,  than  he  was  when  he  first  started 
for  Equatorial  Africa  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 

In  1855  Franklin  Pierce  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lord  Palmerston  was  Premier 
of  England,  Louis  Napoleon  had  but  recently 
established  the  Second  Empire,  and  Sebastopol 
was  just  captured.  In  1855  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
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writing  “Hiawatha,”  Charles  Dickens  was  at 
work  upon  “Little  Dorrit,”  Victor  Hugo  was 
finishing  “ Les  Misdnibles,”  and  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley had  not  discovered  himself. 

The  heroic  exploits  of  Stanley  and  his  fol- 
lowers which  have  aroused  a fresh  interest 
in  African  exploration  have  encouraged  Mr. 
Du  Chaillu  to  condense  into  one  volume,  and 
to  re-issue  in  popular  form,  the  narratives  of 
his  journeys  into  Equatorial  AfiHcaf  loug  out 
of  print.  He  claims  to  have  been  the  first 
white  man  who  penetrated  into  that  vast 
and  unbroken  forest,  which  extends  north  and 
south  of  the  Equator,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  two  to  three  degrees  on  each  side  of  it; 
and  he  says,  in  the  Preface  to  the  present  work, 
that  no  white  man,  so  far  as  ho  knows,  has  been 
able  since  that  time  to  reach  the  haunts  of  the 
gorilla,  and  to  bring  home  specimens  killed  by 
himself.  The  bitter  controversy  which  arose  ill 
England  on  tho  publication  of  his  first  book 
will  be  remembered  by  those  readers  who  re- 
member “Les  Mis6rables,” and  “Little  Dorrit,* 
and  “Hiawatha,”  when  they  first  appeared. 
Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  stoned  with  epithets  and 
clubbed  with  invectives  by  European  scien- 
tists, who  did  uot  believe  in  the  gorilla,  even 
when  they  sa\v  one  stuffed  in  the  Natnral 
History  Section  of  tho  British  Museum ; but 
Sir  Richard  Owen,  Sir  Roderie  Murchison  and 
others,  defended  and  encouraged  both  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  and  his  troglodytical  discovery,  and  set 
both  of  them,  literally,  upon  their  feet. 

Tho  Exploration  and  Adventures  in  Equato- 
rial Africa  arc  as  enjoyable  and  as  iuteusely 
interesting,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  as 
they  "were  when  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  brought  home 
his  notes  in  1859  or  1860,  to  fascinate  all  of 
the  budding  Stanleys  of  a generation  which 
has  seen  but  one  Stanley  develop,  and  is  justly 
proud  of  liim.  The  boys  who  did  not  care  at 
all  for  tho  Indian  gentleman  who  married  Min- 
nehaha, and  who  cared  not  very  much  for  the 
story  of  prison  life  iu  the  Old  Marshalsea,  rev- 
elled in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Dti  Chaillu;  and 
one  boy,  who  has  waited  all  theso  years  to  do 
so,  is  very  glad  now  of  this  chance  to  thank,  in 
public,  the  author  who  gave  him  the  book 
which  could  take  the  place  of  the  “ Robinson 
Crusoo”  ho  had  just  outgrown.  He  travelled 
over  and  over  again  through  that  strange 
weird  country,  alone  with  Mr.  Du  Chaillu, 
making  friends  with  tho  various  tribes,  study- 
ing their  language — or  playing  that  he  did — 
passing  on  from  one  tribe  to  another  w ith  ami- 
able commendation,  taking  no  tent  with  him, 
but  trusting  entirely,  when  ho  w as  not  living 
in  any  of  tho  villages,  to  such  temporary  shel- 
ters, roofed  with  leaves,  as  the  natives  were 
accustomed  to  make  for  themselves.  And 
when  ho  got  to  Biagano,  or  wherever  it  was, 
in  the  last  chapter,  he  went  light  back  agaiu 
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to  Gaboon,  from  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  had  set 
out  in  the  first.  St.  John’s  Park,  on  Hudson 
Street,  was  his  Equatorial  Africa;  the  tool 
house,  on  the  Laighfc  Street  side,  was  his  na- 
tive hut;  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
sqnaro  was  his  source  of  the  Nile;  a heavy, 
rusty  old  garden-roller  of  great  size  was  his 
elephant ; his  food  was  the  legnmeu  of  the  lo- 
cust-tree ; his  missiles  w ere  the  product  of  the 
horse-chestnut  tree  ; his  tobacco  was  gathered 
from  the  smoking-bean  tree — all  of  them  indig- 
enous ; and  a very  crusty  care-taker,  who  nev- 
er allowed  him  to  go  on  the  gross,  was  his  gor- 
illa. Those  W'ere  happy  days,  and  he  wonders 
rf  boys  have  so  much  fun  now. 

Tho  chapters  in  tho  new'  volume  to  which 
the  old  boy  will  turn  first  are,  naturally,  those 
which  relate  to  the  great  chimpanzee.  Joe, 
the  first  gorilla  captured  alive,  a little  fellow' 
two  feet  six  inches  high,  between  two  aud 
three  years  old,  and  as  fierce  aud  as  stubborn 
as  a glow'll  animal  could  have  been,  is  quite  as 
fasciuatingnow  as  he  was  when  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
first  made  his  acquaintance;  and  his  premature 
death  is  as  deeply  regretted.  To  the  last  he 
continued  utterly  untamable;  and  after  he 
was  chained  lie  added  treachery  to  liis  other 
vices.  Ho  would  sometimes  eat  quite  readily 
out  of  his  captor’s  hands,  but  while  the  roaster 
stood  by  him  ho  would  suddenly — looking  him 
nil  tho  time  iu  the  face  to  keep  his  attention, 
put  out  his  foot  and  grasp  at  the  leg  covered 
by  tlie  pantaloons,  which  seemed — as  a badge 
of  civilization — to  bo  peculiarly  offensive  to 
him.  Joe  was  alw  ays  tearing  somebody's  panta- 
loons; but  in  other  respects  he  was  very  human. 

Mr.  Du  Chailln’s  earliest  experiences  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  w ith  his  pictures  of 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  negro  tribes, 
tlieir  love  for  trade,  their  devotion  to  their  idols, 
always  kept  freshly  painted,  and  their  election 
of  a ruler  to  succeed  the  king  who  died  shortly 
after  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  arrival,  are  curiously 
snggestivo  of  the  civilized  life  he  had  left  in 
the  United  States.  The  successful  candidate, 
who  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  bis  ele- 
vation, or,  if  ho  had,  he  shammed  ignorance 
with  no  little  skill,  w'as  suddenly  set  upon  by 
the  entire  population,  w'lio  surrounded  him  iu 
a dense  crowd,  and  then  begau  to  heap  upon 
him  every  maimer  of  abuse  that  the  w'orst  of 
mobs  could  imagine.  “Somo  spat  in  liis  face, 
some  bent  him  with  their  fists,  some  kicked 
him,  others  throw  disgustiug  objects  at  him ; 
while  those  who  stood  on  the  outside,  and 
could  reach  the  poor  fellow  only  with  their 
voices,  assiduously  cursed  him,  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  sisters  and  brothers,  and  all  his 
ancestors  to  the  remotest  generation.”  Politics 
seem  to  be  politics  all  the  world  over;  aud 
there  may  be  public  men  iu  tho  United  States 
to-day  who  wish  themselves  iu  Equatorial 
Africa,  in  1855. 

Those  who  have  never  read  this  book  have  a 
pleasaut  treat  in  store,  aud  those  who  have  al- 
ready read  it  will  enjoy  readiug  it  again. 
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TTi^ON  a iimu. A fabler  i is  tho  private  aoil .Vjf  dire,  threat#  .upon  ' rhft.  part  vf  the* 

JU.  . e.f  *»;iv  >.f  f.Vus  r?*yiil  ivKubmct**  »*f  »>rcv»r..-  jG&jivfed,  i.*  perhaps  tiny  vuu^t  iuto.ri'*!  ihg  pur- 
■ftfitam . 3fe^*ly  has  phie«‘d  ihi-*  • Mm  C^titV  uamrli’e  iin  lio  pre-wet 

towipMtto  •’  v:l!fe(?k‘lr  to  the*-- Memory-  of  iho  book; .' . Tin*  wrote  heU  Kcie  \\\nn  with 

JF&  si  ui'  iUt/dbuKU  hy  r ',r,  M»v.*o-  lis<eU*o5ato  juriVAtioh  ami  exinwnt^;  their  toees  were  hag- 
Whiner'  U^r.  ^^kitoddhe  insults  and  cnteUitt* hmjwil  np«n» 

.h.vnihei  s»x  f.7!Sju  >nw:R* /it ’ seh;toa  hkmk,  t-bno?  wotr  tonr dvf^dful  t,  \t<'  * i,i  ^i. n-ir.l  h.o«v 

id  *>f  ilu?m  hail  1 wpi)-  lit  tb&  lib 

hi  v it -ixi4j  \>Uy or  luon/r,  #t}i  up  h\  : v * tip  oemy  Jill  «•  im'er,  a.ud  lib  mooting  w it  h ,Ui& 

sr? ?>£ ^bJ]£ 5^  io  tiiltiiv  t>l 

wof/uoi,  "i»'r);>  /ii<n  u mmjM  of  ht> t uSulfu^  ^ htu»4#r4  \v t H r 1 1 t/mra  Miey  ftmi  relict 
yifi#  Mvu?  'l$Sa  ffulWife y burial  of  tirel  c £d*rc  igun  pulpy* 

tft&jb&trff  ifttft ' ]*£ft ;'0  v*u  '1&3&£ "-to H&hi ' Aiteipkitf ■ Cit&hjdv:pfctoiwk  it&s  tonnUto# ;'#$ 

.farUim  Jn  of  .prm«4. TKiok^wkkli  Trr&tou  m inairy  & 

UT«*  much  mrti%vttx  t hi?  ijtfciUfc  of  mourner  3vo . 1 1 »rti xvurk  tiiiklfe  up ‘<rf 

acuifcbtt  p^lixrp%  ?n<>re  «ml?mt»g:t.'  i1«e  €2.i\^< vx^  to  libs;  w fife,  in  h*r 

ilian  ,am  ull  ilm  gilded  uuramri&ts'  Urn  pAxks  of  ttbsemn-  amt  $u\  hi*  ntheJr  friends  in.  lW  Ka.*t. 
JiriCMU  evui  ho}<£  Kecoiding*  n*  Mury.*(«v,  i]w  *vvin.*-s  whirh  .'?h^  rioi 

lk>otft  au*i  nr  tlfu  itf  TMk-atA  with  tiwt  stm  hii. 

'-mitt .it tul  tufr  /*!*&  ^AtT  utut  j’ : 

iuSh^l  xvhou  if  ftrsi  jRpp^mil  hi  1B35.  jit  it  itoi  pu ly -4^1  vfe'  frtv  h't  ptyttrui  t- 4'»fi.hf 

i>hhvP<i^r  irtM  iu  xa  einipTo,  ihwfvfr  ufot  »!«;«•  luifc;  ^4)f  ^ui;v^ ' nv^ke  t>f  • 

ii;f4l  xvuy  the  Bthry  :iif  iMtnp  life  in  a tlfetnui  «»5ti  0 rn iy  ptlioo.c  on  a frontier  niiVicJi.  m\<\  m 
I*  i«k  c»Uqtry\;  a litfe  f>f  ty liioti,  1 :fe  ••  .;''s‘^?tfjH  tjiaf  ^cro  ’Kiri  nuifyoSilnhl^. 

f<sre  hi.nl  tluun  -hr on  -nuy  flmeripUvui  ..from  -iy.  ih-oxy^  rhem  r 1 Ita u m eonhl  Otherwise  he  o* 
>r»ymu*r#.  pert.  in.  thu  ^^itypivnhs-i*  f elyil ; tea*i,rl>  whn  uhvxnst  tvtwhit^ 

titleil:  IbUOiviky  ifa  f» #i$rj U^nV h mh  lii^jjiif  tot  u >»f  thxv  prx*gr<iH,x  hf  :>  mUitaty . tijfe’petll.v ir»u  in  liii 
pnl4L^h^l*  3iug^  ^tlli  of  the  ^atnr*  hntyo  t*w?»  lau>h 

■j>mn  ^viifVof  tlii? . otiu^  \%ti ntirtV  Mie  cnnip  avoII  ns  the 

vf  til*  bnHfo  of  fft*>  W’VtehlliV,  tiio  $t*i  grent  tvmrt  :irnt  gri>?e  nihh0  of  ike 

Nj$W  <tf  fh&  Sev*Vutli  t.I  JSi.C.vaynlry,  n-s  nlie  heurrt  t?‘  1 tote  wriitor*  ^ it  hiUl^xtleil  it 

it  froru  thu  ilps  of  ! hn  li^ht^ni  f^bvi ^uve»t.  •;' 'feff :•  .Iwifipi** ' l :5l£t^f f Ju^'rV • guiiilfl  ltn 

AKhoo'i^h  tvOvS,  imtfrrnlly,  ou>  fre-  rtu^iiiPu  xn  ei  the  rhugli  >uen  ntu^nft  v; how  her 

moi)  »lnnii)»  liuw  nlinif  innl  n:,MV,\y  «*,iiup;nc;ii,  happifr  *\iiy!&  wrh  *\»  hl.  unroot*/. I- 

ht‘r  rtot  oimt  of  it-  \n  vviy  r»naIisUc.  All  of  »ho  e#l  by  }u*tf  M Mt  in.  rreiy  page  m;  |»k,i  .i»oo.lr^d8. 
nfjotjUrhg .«c*«h'ins*  amt  huuriug ^ er^hin^eAss  rfm  it  w;«  .■fhjt-  hi  ??Mi 

nil  of  tliiv  ipi.tpa  an4  ^nkUa  of  the  comp  fArortominaiiirg:  olen)Vi<t  ih 
ft^iv  *>U  of  of  the  4f  inu?h  ot|i-  tluitt'nr 9>  lof  ft— 4^ye  for  tip>  .huahiiiiit  rfhei  fe 

•tr^  tncjrsh«tv  all  of  thb  hanUhip*  of  tlm  h*ug  striving  to  ami  ior  th^ 

n tutor,  nil  'of'  the  quoer  •^jwechhn  .iiul  4nring  soliliV^i  '•.«.iiiTer;iii&  It- text## . • 

devfU  «C  the  soon tH,  are  piMfoctly  fnmiitor  t*  mut  yf .^V y ?4 H ti 

In*t  ftym.  i'f'fikl&flj'  rypHiiian.  Wlb  p;pi  rixm  ii»- '$ntokii.y^J,’;.»bc  Koy^t  u l;  towi«g,‘aml 

tk’i  her^l f *\vj &>}k{\)y  ifoprt^al  by  Jt!t»  pmyjf  ahe  thtu^rn)  ri*;Uiufg,  tMnl  'W  uri/igiH^  Ute  Big 
: ill ili tiu^; <3 utoftfc i yg .1  o*l licp* U n g v *?  i orn  Pi*  ek  jo  pXv  Uu*  Huf(>.ntv.  riiui  J ho . is»i 

-ho  !eu  Gt*!ii*r;d  rlesorihe  in  hiss  nihk-ml  tolhi^r  i>  anythin-:  tni:  ihioi;,  to  he  xi 

refN/rt ; •li.^jfe  rt'OThtor:IijcK  tWv  ery  ij{  | ho  t n«iiivY  ^r/jee^U  maple  nx  a Bt^trshv  hmiii^lj ing  ol m : ’* 
lutoy  nutl  fbp  time  Attooebefl;  unr  Imsi*  .-. \ livixtftfrm-  to n; ce. 

biHol  arul  iih«.-^Wjn  freshet  in  box’  mom-  sYiriilcli-  ti*>.; * tyfei. li* but 

•rrfyx^nl  t:mn^  nioit>  refuUly  fra nih^  pe \ /.  Tl \v..  1jii.\  phihn:  th^y  hiut  h*;toctx*il  in  wWt;b  i.o  pitch 
petpj^hM.fhti  to^'OO of  i \voAvbUir^frl4.;l*riMt.ghP  . iu**it  tont.-s  antler  n tVin^o  nf  irnochsi/etl 
atornc-'aUt-T  huig  |mrh.‘y  jug.  /]»>.r-i»:*.' .Pot'j  I*  ■ n • -.  i;tx^'y  :t;jc  \r*%  i!in*t.  tiffiug  te  Ituve  this 
petite*  t lid ttf  tbvVliV^r  uria;  $m\  nfl  or  it  hoi  rule  Atii  tji  n and 

ftfuin  vpfl  .vnnr  mnler  (frir  w u IfMhmibi  and 

:'■■:. *•  jr&fomm)  tfo  • Ifi w-^^A.  .....  «4<fv  -h  f.o.liiMr  the  toliire 

lTteinit^(l.  ^(ut{h &*r  ya'' ; U]t5i  +i  uuni  u uitv  <*a« 

- ' ;"  Viifi  gkvhtbi^  ih  uie  muhw  V 
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That  Mrs.  Custer  could  not  have  been  left 
there  “ sewing,  Tom  smoking,  and  the  General 
reading/9  all  those  who  have  followed  her  in 
her  books  must  regret  with  a very  gentiitio 
sympathy.  The  scenes  which  followed  were 
terrible  aud  tragic,  but  they  have  given  ns  of 
America  a widow  to  be  more  proud  of  than  if  she 
were  the  most  disconsolate  of  English  queeus. 


Mr.  Besant’s  reason  for  calling  the  heroine 
of  his  latest  romance  Armorel  of  Lyonesse*  must 
excite  the  curiosity  of  that  large  class  of  read- 
ers “ who  want  to  know,  you  know.”  It  sounds 
like  the  title  of  au  Arthurian  romance,  which 
most  emphatically  it  is  not.  Lyonesse  is  clear 
enough,  for  the  scenes  of  the  opening  aud  clos- 
ing chapters  are  laid  in  Samson,  one  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  in  or  near  that  fabulous  coun- 
try once  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cornwall,  and 
now  submerged  full  forty  fathoms  uuder  wa- 
ter. It  was  the  scene  of  the  last  great  conflict 
between  Arthur  and  Modred,  in  which  Arthur 
got  his  death- wound;  and  according  to  the 
misty  tradition  which  surrouuds  him,  it  was 
the  land  of  Arthur  s birth : — 

“For  Arthur,  long  before  they  crown’d  him  King, 

Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonesse, 

Had  found  a gleu,  gray  bowlder,  aud  black  tarn.” 

Why  Armorel,  however,  is  not  explained.  It 
is  not  among  “ The  Noted  Names  of  Fiction” ; 
its  pronunciation  is  not  given  in  the  list  of 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  at  the  hack  of 
the  dictionaries;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  mythologies,  or  even  in  the  famous  Con- 
cordance of  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  M.A.  That 
it  should  have  attracted  no  particular  atten- 
tion among  the  Scillouians,  who  called  each 
other  Ursula  Rosevean,  Justinian  Tryetli,  Pe- 
ter Trevellick,  Methnsalem,  Ha  vena,  Dorcas, 
aud  even  Chessun  — Chcssun  is  the  Christian 
name  of  a woman — is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
but  it  does  seem  strauge  that  no  oue  should  have 
asked  what  Armorel  meant  when  Armorel  went 
to  London,  where  commoner  names  are  consid- 
ered more  proper. 

Armorel  may  he  described  as  a sort  of  Grace- 
Darling  - Ida  - Lewis-  Leila-or-the-  Island  - Prin- 
cess-of-Thule.  When  she  was  first  introduced 
to  the  public  on  her  native  islo  she  lived  in 
the  sunshine  all  the  year  round  ; she  rowed  in 
it,  she  lay  in  it,  sho  basked  in  it,  bareheaded, 
summer  and  winter.  In  cold  weather  she  would 
sit  sheltered  from  the  wind  in  some  warm  cor- 
ner of  the  rocks;  in  the  warmer  months  sho 
would  lie  on  the  hill-side  or  stand  upon  tho 
high  headlands  and  the  sea-beat  crags;  while 
the  breezes,  which  in  tho  Land  of  Lyonesse  do 
never  cease,  played  with  her  long  tresses  and 
kept  her  soft  cheek  cool.  Tho  sunshine  and 
the  fresh  air  affected  her  moral  as  well  as  her 
physical  nature,  and  made  her  soul  as  pure  aud 
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as  bright  as  her  body  was  vigorous.  “ Such  a 
girl  as  Armorel,”  soys  Mr.  Besant,  “so  strong, 
so  tall,  so  healthy,  offers,  methinks,  a home 
ready-made  for  all  the  virtues  feminine  to 
house  themselves  therein.  Here  they  will  re- 
main, growing  stronger  every  day,  until  at  last 
they  have  become  part  and  xiareel  of  the  very 
girl  herself,  and  cannot  be  parted  from  her.” 

Quite  as  interesting  ns  Armorel  in  their  sev- 
eral ways — and  their  ways  are  very  different 
from  those  of  Armorel,  and  from  each  other — 
are  “ the  cleverest  man  in  London,”  who 
crossed  Armorers  path  in  her  later  days,  and 
the  ancient  grand  am,  so  many  times  removed 
that  it  is  not  easy  for  the  reader  to  trace  their 
relationship,  who  wras  the  dominant  figure  of 
her  early  Scillouian  life.  This  venerable  lady, 
wrho  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1884,  Mr.  Besant  takes  several  pages 
to  describe,  aud  she  must  be  seen  at  full  length, 
os  he  bios  draw'll  her,  to  be  sceu  at  all  He  is 
evidently  attached  to  her ; he  dwells  at  unusu- 
al length  upon  her  bounet  of  bold  design,  as 
capacious  os  a store-ship,  as  flowing  in  its  lines 
as  au  old  man-of-war,  inspired,  as  it  w as  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  fashions  of  the  Water- 
loo period,  yet  in  great  part  of  independent  de- 
sign; lie  likes  to  trace  her  resemblance  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  ; and  waking  her  out  of  her 
habitual  senile  sleep,  he  loves  to  hear  her  bab- 
ble of  the  past  to  the  Old-fashioned  tunes  of 
“Singleton’s  Slip,”  “Prince  Rupert’s  March,” 
and  “ The  Chirping  of  the  Lnrk  ” on  Armorers 
fiddle.  That  he  hated  to  let  her  die,  even  of 
old  ago  (on  page  116),  is  clearly  evident.  But 
she  had  to  die  in  order  to  leave  Armorel  the 
great  wealth  which  Mr.  Besant  is  fond  of  be- 
stowing upon  his  heroines;  and  so  Armorel 
went  to  London  to  meet  and  to  foil  the  clever- 
est man  iti  the  great  metropolis. 

Alec  Feilding  is  n very  original  character  in 
fiction,  and  if  not  the  most  agreeable,  lie  is 
perhaps  tho  strongest  of  all  Mr.  Besant’s  cre- 
ations. His  cleverness  did  not  consist  in  be- 
ing clever,  but  in  seeming  to  he  so.  He  was 
at  once  a poet,  a novelist,  an  essayist,  a drama- 
tist, and  a painter,  aud  he  was  absolutely  brill- 
iant in  each  and  all  — at  least,  so  tho  world 
thought.  In  reality  he  could  not  draw  a liue 
with  a pencil,  or  write  a liue  with  a pen,  that 
would  scan  or  would  parse,  or  w'ouid  pass  for 
art;  and  yet  for  years  the  men  and  women 
about  him  never  suspected  the  fraud.  He  was 
greater  in  liis  forgeries  than  Ireland,  aud  more 
sublime  in  his  impudence  than  the  men  who 
paint  Corots  and  Millets  for  the  American  mar- 
ket. He  was  not  even  clever  enough  to  forge 
for  himself;  he  simply  purchased  the  excellent 
work  of  other  men,  and  succeeded  in  posing  as 
having  done  it  all  himself. 

Curiously  enough,  the  London  scenes  of 
“Armorel  of  Lyonesse”  are  not  so  well  drawn 
as  are  the  scenes  on  the  Island  of  Samson ; 
they  do  not  have  that  peculiar  London  flavor, 
so  sympathetic,  and  so  delightful  to  London - 
lovers,  which  is  to  be  found  in  so  many  of  his 
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other  works.  Armorel  til  London  might  have 
been  Armorel  in  any  other  great  city,  but  Ar- 
morel in  the  Archipelago  of  Scilly,  with  her 
unconventional  family  and  her  unconventional 
surroundings,  is  as  breezy  and  as  full  of  sun- 
shine as  Mr.  Besant  with  all  his  great  skill  can 
make  her.  She  is  as  bracing  as  the  Catskills 
in  July,  and  os  refreshing  as  a woek  on  the 
Isle  of  Shoals  in  August. 


In  her  Earliest  Youth*]  ike  the  same  pseudony- 
mous author’s  “Uncle  Piper  of  Piper’s  Hill,” 
is  an  Australian  story ; not  one  of  aboriginal 
blacks,  or  of  convicts,  or  bush-rangers,  or  of 
diggers  for  gold,  but  a story  of  Australian  so- 
cial life,  tilled  with  graphic  accounts  of  din- 
ners, picnics,  croquet  — the  period  is  a few 
years  before  the  revival  of  tennis  in  the  moth- 
er-country and  its  introduction  in  the  antipo- 
des— of  dances,  fancjT  fairs,  flirtations,  betting, 
hard  drinking,  and  all  of  the  fashionable  fri- 
volities existing  at  the  fashionable  end  of  Mel- 
bourno  in  the  seventies.  Collins  Street  East, 
with  its  broad  pavements  and  tall  houses,  un- 
colonial even  then  in  design  and  execution, 
was  already  striving  to  proclaim  its  declara- 
tion of  social  independence;  the  Melbourne 
Club  had  already  begun  to  assert  itself  as  be- 
ing as  unprovincial  as  is  the  Atheuamm  on 
Pall  Mall  or  the  Union  ou  Fifth  Avenue;  and 
the  Melbourne  Cup  Day  was  already  consid- 
ered, in  Australia,  os  the  greatest  of  all  great 
days  in  all  the  year,  not  even  excepting  the 
British  Derby. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  essentially  horsy. 
He  is  light  of  build ; the  sportiug  man,  with 
a dash  of  the  gentleman,  is  exhibited  in  his 
tight-fitting  trousers,  and  proclaims  itself 
aloud  in  his  cut-away  coat.  In  point  of  fact, 
as  the  author  proceeds  to  declare,  he  is  well 
pleased  that  this  should  bo  the  case,  his  know- 
ledge of  horse-tiesh  being  far-reacliiug  and  pro- 
found. He  can  run  through  the  pedigree  of 
every  racer  of  fame  in  the  colonies,  and  can  tell 
yon,  without  a pause  for  reflection,  what  horses 
have  won  the  principal  events  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  for  years  back,  the  time  to  a sec- 
ond they  occupied  in  running,  aud,  perchance, 
the  names  of  the  jockeys  who  rode  them. 

The  heroine,  on  the  other  baud,  particularly 
in  her  earliest  youth,  was  of  that  warm,  brown 
color  which  the  sun  might  prick  iuto  life,  aud 
which  in  olden  times  great  painters  like  Titian 
aud  Da  Vinci  loved  to  lay  upon  their  canvases. 
It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  sketch  her  hero  oth- 
erwise than  she  is  painted  by  the  colorist  of 
modern  times  who  is  responsible  for  her  exist- 
ence. “ When  the  human  race  was  still  young 
enough  to  be  imaginative,”  writes  “Tasma,”  on 
page  40,  “before  the  superstition  and  the  po- 
etry had  been  reasoned  out  of  it,  when,  instead 
of  the  flippant  and  vulgar  spirits  which  the 
present  age  discovers  iii  its  chairs  and  tables, 


the  fanciful  child  of  nature  saw  leaf-crowned 
nymphs  in  every  tree  that  soliloquizes  in  tbo 
forest,  it  would  have  been  supposed  that  Au- 
tumna, with  a train  of  hamadryndes,  bad  dauced 
round  her  cradle  at  her  birth.” 

This  is  a style  of  heroine  entirely  unlike  the 
young  women  taken  to  Australia  by  Henry 
Kingsley  when  the  buinau  race  there  was  too 
young  to  be  imaginative  at  all;  aud  perhaps 
she  is  not  a very  common  type  there  now. 
Naturally  she  cared  less  for  the  man  she  mar- 
ried than  for  the  man  she  didn’t;  and  in  her 
earliest  youth  she  was  more  devoted  to  her 
grandmamma,  to  her  father,  aud  to  the  young 
gentleman  of  ten  who  had  “the  honor  to  call 
himself  her  maternal  uncle”  than  to  her  hus- 
band or  to  her  husband’s  relations.  But  com- 
moti-seuse  aud  a train  of  healthy  prosaic  do- 
mestic virtues  danced  sedately  about  the  cradle 
iuto  which  she  put  her  own  babies  in  her  more 
mature  years,  aud  the  unpleasant  promises  of 
her  girlhood,  happily,  were  not  fulfilled.  This 
maternal  Uncle  Chubby,  the  maternal  grand- 
mamma of  blue  French  blood,  aud  Mr.  Carp,  of 
no  blood  to  speak  of,  are  the  most  entertaining 
characters  in  the  book.  The  last,  who  is  the 
hero’s  uncle,  suggests  in  some  respects  the  un- 
cle who  gave  his  name  to  Piper’s  Hill.  He  has 
all  of  the  illiterate,  coarse,  boastful,  cruel  obsti- 
nacy of  Uncle  Piper,  with  none  of  his  gener- 
ous tenderness,  his  loyal ty,  or  his  intelligence. 
Chubby  makes  his  first  appearance  in  vile 
durance — in  his  mother’s  liuen-closet — for  say- 
ing naughty  words  about  his  Ollendorff,  and 
his  little  life  ouly  goes  to  show  how  boyish 
boys  are  even  among  the  fonr  hundred  of  Syd- 
ney. But  it  is  toward  the  grandmother,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  grandmother  of  Armorel,  that 
the  reader  will  have  the  strongest  affection, 
although  Bhe  is  delineated  as  “of  the  Louis 
XV.,  the  Watteau,  the  Boucher,  the  porcelain 
period,”  while  the  old  lady  of  Scilly  was  of  the 
period  of  the  roughest  of  Cornish  earthenware, 
of  Gerard  Douw,  of  Henry  VIII. 


The  author  of  “In  Her  Earliest  Youth” 
leaves  the  central  figures  in  A furnished  house 
in  the  precincts  of  Kensington  ; and,  curiously 
enough,  the  author  of  The  Burnt  Million3  4 opens 
his  narrative  in  an  old-fashioned  mansion  in 
the  same  Old  Court  Suburb  of  London.  The 
period  of  both  stories  is  about  the  same.  It 
is  easy  to  fancy  the  horsy  Australian  aud  his 
hamadryad-cradled  wife  in  the  frequent  soci- 
ety of  the  money-lender  and  the  money-maker 
who  was  their  neighbor  for  a time  “out  Ken- 
sington way”;  and  when  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
writes  his  second  volume  of  “Old  Friends” — 
if  he  ever  carries  his  Essays  in  Epistolary  Par- 
ody any  further — it  will  bo  pleasant  to  read 
what  “Tasma’s”  George  Drafton  writes  to  Mr. 
Besant’s  cleverest  man  in  London  about  the 
unfortunate  accident  which  happened  to  Mr. 
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Payn’s  Lord  Cheribcrt  iii  the  novel  now  under 
consideration. 

The  maker  of  “ the  burnt  million  ” is  not  a 
very  admirable  personage,  nor  are  his  heiresses 
very  cheerful  or  very  amiablo  young  ladies. 
The  story  is  strangely  like  a story  in  real  life  in 
England,  with  which  Mr.  Payn  must  be  famil- 
iar, although  the  characters  aud  the  incidents 
are  cleverly  veiled  ; and  it  may  add  somewhat 
to  the  reader’s  interest  if  ho  be  told  that  it 
is  founded  on  fact.  Mr.  Payn’s  Indian  scenes, 
however,  are  founded  chiefly  upon  imagination, 
and  Richard  Roscoe’s  acconuts  of  the  tortures 
iuflicted  upon  his  friend  by  the  Apaches  are 
hardly  so  realistic,  although  quite  as  horrible, 
as  are  the  tales  of  Indian  crnelty  told  by  Mrs. 
Custer,  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  subject 
than  Mr.  Payn  or  auy  ordinary  English  writer 
can  be.  Mrs.  Cnster  draws  her  Indians  from 
nature,  after  many  years  of  the  closest  study 
of  the  living  model.  Mr.  Payu’s  Indians  are 
drawn  from  photographs  and  from  a superficial 
study  of  the  Wild  West  Show. 

Joseph  Tremenhere,  Mr.  Payn’s  modern  Shy- 
lock,  was  a human  spider,  who  built  his  web 
of  post  obits  and  fattened  upon  the  gilded  flies 
known  as  rich  men’s  sons.  It  was  his  custom, 
when  the  labors  of  each  day  were  over,  to  write 
down  the  result  of  them  in  a certain  ledger,  in 
company  with  a faithful  assistant.  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  a small  upper  room  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mansion,  furnished  like  a bank  par- 
lor, in  which  more  money  (on  paper)  was  w'out 
to  change  hands  nightly  than  in  the  saloons  of 
Monaco,  and  with  a much  greater  percentage 
“in  favor  of  the  table.’*  Even  after  a day  of 
conviviality,  such  as  the  birthday  party  with 
which  the  story  opens — and  to  which,  no  doubt, 
the  Draftons  were  invited — these  spiders  would 
meet  as  usual ; for  they  gathered  in  their  vic- 
tims on  all  occasions,  festive  or  otherwise.  The 
working  out  of  these  operations,  and  tho  re- 
sults of  them  to  spiders  as  well  as  to  flies,  with 
an  nuderplot  of  curious  love-making,  will  af- 
ford no  little  entertainment  to  tho  novel-read- 
iug  world.  ^ 

While  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  putting  flesh 
upon  the  unpleasant  bones  of  tho  four  English 
Georges,  his  son  is  busy  articulating  the  ghast- 
ly,  grinning  skeleton  of  The  French  lievohtlionS 
Mr.  Justin  H.  McCarthy’s  “England  Under 
Gladstone,”  and  “An  Outline  of  Irish  Histo- 
ry,” have  already  show  n his  ability  to  liaudle 
w ith  clearness  and  impartiality  historical  sub- 
jects ; aud  the  present  work,  only  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  is  yet  ready  for  the  press,  has  all 
of  the  merits  and  all  of  the  charm  of  the  works 
which  have  preceded  it.  Quoting  a well-known 
paradoxical  statement  of  the  younger  Disraeli, 
that  “there  have  been  only  two  events  in  his- 
tory— tho  siege  of  Troy  aud  the  French  Revo- 
lution ” — tho  younger  McCarthy  proceeds  to 
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explain  how  the  event  ho  has  selected  for  his 
subject  seems  to  belittle  all  modem  history; 
Its  heroes,  good  or  bad,  he  says,  its  shining 
St.  Michaels,  and  Lucifers,  Stars  of  the  Morn- 
ing, dwarf  other  heroes  of  other  times  to  the 
proportions  of  pigmies.  He  confesses  that  lie 
hardly  knows  where  to  begin  his  task,  or  where 
the  Revolution  itself  began ; and  lie  shows  that 
the  source  of  the  deluge  which  Louis  the  Well- 
beloved  cyuically  speculated  upon  as  coming 
after  him,  can  be  followed  back  even  to  the 
springs  that  bubbled  lip  among  the  rocks  upon 
w hich  the  early  Capets  might  have  split.  Trace 
any  single  event  back  step  by  step,  and  it  will 
be  fonml  that  tho  affairs  of  yesterday  are  inti- 
mately and  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
beginning  of  time.  Realizing,  then,  that  a his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  creation  wonld  be  a 
lengthy  preface  for  a chronicle  of  “The  French 
Revolution,”  Mr.  McCarthy  finally  selects  for 
his  starting-point  the  year  1789  as  the  year  in 
which  the  Revolution,  no  matter  bow  distant 
were  its  remote  causes,  “ actually  did  begin  to 
be”;  although  he  lead  sup  to  it  by  a brief  but 
clear  and  very  compact  sketch  of  the  condition 
of  France,  and  of  the  French  people  of  all  class- 
es during  tho  generation  or  two  which  pre- 
ceded it.  He  treats  of  Jesuits  and  the  Jansett- 
ists,  of  Masonry,  of  tbo  starry  salon*,  of  the 
philosophers,  aud  he  devotes  readable  chapters, 
full  of  gossipy  information,  to  Voltaire,  to  Di- 
derot, to  Mirabeau,  to  Rousseau,  “ the  apostle 
of  affliction,”  to  the  Pompadour,  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, to  the  lock-making  King,  and  to  their 
familiars;  regwrding  each  and  all  of  them,  not 
as  men  aud  women  strangely  habited,  and  re- 
moved from  us  by  the  gap  of  a century,  bnt  as 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom  he  auil 
bis  readers  tuny  have  come  into  contact  in  the 
chances  of  public  or  of  social  life. 

The  present  volume  closes  with  a vivid  de- 
scription of  The  Taking  of  the  Bastille — an 
event  which  Mr.  McCarthy  believes  to  have 
grown  in  importance  with  the  passage  of 
every  succeeding  year.  Even  if  the  old  fort- 
ress had  ceased  to  terrify,  it  still  represented, 
to  tho  day  of  its  fall,  the  old  terrific  idea;  and 
it  was  a very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
old  feudal  system. 

Mr.  McCarthy  avoids  that  prejudice  which 
seems  to  govern  writers  upon  this  subject  who 
become  special  pleaders  and  defenders  of  the 
side  they  liavo  espoused,  seeing  nothing  hut 
ill  in  the  champions  of  the  opposition  or  in  the 
opposition  itself.  The  whole  affair  is  so  dra- 
matic, the  daring  deeds  and  the  darling  creeds 
appeal  so  directly  to  tho  emotions,  the  prime 
movers  are  so  fascinating  and  so  fatal,  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  deserves  no  little  credit  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  held  his  reasou  from 
running  to  the  seed  of  hatred  in  one  direction, 
or  blossoming  into  the  rank  luxuriance  of  an 
exaggerated  hero-worship  on  the  other.  His 
work,  when  completed,  will  be  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  records  of  oue  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous epochs  iu  the  nunals  of  the  world. 
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BY  Xitr.Upefi  U.'tfTTON. 
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r&MV  a»4i T It n3 mit ; T^tione^  1 1 i**i  Iluiniy  is&fo  of  tills  hand— or  vsbot  looked life 

wf  Jienl>t»tAii!t  Ihshum  IJa^ferhinigy**  rfe  t’barfe  its  ami>jtt»ti<yo — tv  bon  tfe  luVby  rfffe  tfiinily 
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soa*  of  "ifeh' Wii  irf  tf«?  aping ; all  nf  lit*  t/onkv  bTfey*  Ail  vrwt  if/  \iii%  bi  Act 

tferntm  am  4n^giitc^»  of  jlW  >rv&  tfe ' to  tow  Mfa  trafh  pn*#  wiftx  >fe  c»;m< 

loom.  In  TV  /feW  Tm> 1 Maw  i*  iw r ifl f3  ses  It^x  Tfv ^ i\<tv  ^ w 4 04^^ jf 

iw%  it  §pe  AtWiin n li i jjhefr  |,i | tii».  oOfiJnl  kbAIe  t fen  w Aited  fehttirj  IliA  fera,  lifeline  S*$ ,;  f te  «<ow% 
the  tc**n-fferk  or  >'ii %> ; *» ^1 1 1 i U i£Mi»'r>;^ iwjfit  A • < for  mux$  ihaa  m,  hont;  blnully  |bn  js&in  ur* 
lady' with  &>#mt  ftlmtc,  tfe  MUttvg  Avf  htMtho-  f they  «n«r  boy^/wljt  ^trbrnijx^ 

Vto  oqp;ibb\toiiJii^  offeW&k  &(£$**?/ ' ^ritli  t hHr  fea*l«  oat  «r*f  lb?  oirn 

Ifuelb  Crucifix  Ibfeb-fell,  hi#  tv*30^  #*wm# . m $ fetf,  ♦ .*  - then  ffe  T^ih  unoved 

tu>  CiofidO'hfoi;,'.  nu?t  litW  ft&sip  %a  y*up&—-t fe  <*fir  ’nixing  diiH  gcjv>amu>£  s&  fe j&  ifr^vrff  the 
Wasp  f»nfe  uh gefet  in  Ojftir  ailums  and  ttm  kotiga.  And  ilio&  ^rj^v(b 

Iff*  BlacfeiortfH  Muster  iloekahad<,  na  Mr.  cwwiVdispmed,  WtfBg*:.4>nfy  -a-  &#. 

Hardy**  Clmrkijf  Jake, tfe  hedge  Anrft**nter»  as  men  innl  s«ime  popr  dev:];*  chat  stood  ettAjgv 
Mr.  Readea  l imitMed ' $1$^  «&* W *s  divin-  ii>£  to  this  buna  wit boat  kix&whi#  v?U$  " S?of 
ity  of  tlm  Tvueiih^rd  evfAtisHl  ;by  M*  2£h!a.  Tk«  nn^’nf  our  tuKnlern  renU^ts 
foilnm  nf  ^Som*  r^  f>  if  iltdloilrim, u^tl  of  'VVfvS*  in  ;sufin£  a.o  'ftrmolt ' ia-  %>  W'.nrdftv . ••The* 

m#i  hovrnwer,  tvpi^il  *o»r/a  &Mvni$*1y  to  tiin  or-  whole  ntorr  fe  twirl  io  tboi»a  % htct\  <*horr  Vin/?.*f 
:i)h^ty  Ameritsnii  r^iider  wkf  ir;»,  perhaps  •,<  Only  u'.fefrptwxr  woifwe*u  Ami  #oom?  |»bt>r 
my  into  of  tix&H  own  Ui«iotl  iu  li«  veins,  than  i3U>  £of  itietij  that«to^l  ^Utegiirg:;  in  the  iHktA  M’UlK 
aU • tk*?  hour*  <?i  fho  ItuUnn  mmi  ; \'vrt;\i u)y  out  kriotnng  why  T 

they  -im»  -more  after  hia  lnutrf  and  hm  fancy  <f  The  House  by  fhe  Medial *Troe is  (he  Ut- 
Ui«n  xm.!  the  hatfutn  hr!itcsy<vlioin  the.  French  eet,  ami  by  no  means  the  l«iwfnykf  ^The  OcR 
puks  into  his  low  giii-rmlla  cm  into  his  K n m lK'r8oriii?irt <if  book* from tau»»na^«y 
felnek  tiring,  M *t#pbti nu:  w humble  which  have iappearerl  iltui h£ t ho  yjbht  /mt  frt>to 

life  ivirh  which  we  of  the  Vew  Wnrhl  Are  not  the  prem  of  Fraukitn  S«|uare  It 
ot  all  latttiVSpr  hy  netnMi  - of  ithiVw411  twiidabtl,  1*j . K.aiy Aini  the 

tvliieli  we  have  hilherk;  hotriiM  athiesV  mr-  IhtroflnelrtMi  h ftxmt  ibt*  ptui  4)f  Mr.  Howells, 
^hh^  fstni!  JitnuMP  by  tl%Aiod{^  w lio  iiraises  it  whlirnit  re^rvo  owe  of  the 

Tree 51  a iaioahfe  cuuitrRmi ion  U*  Hi«>  Ihr-ro-  r»u»Ht  [rertVet-  piece*  uf  15teratnr«  tliai  he  Iuiowh. 
inter  of  flie  day.  The  wills  hni^M*e  AAy#/#Triio  .law*s  umplicity  or 

--ao>  ot»  ioisnearinrg  ^ m*-e,  <*f  ?won  or^p(*efe  ftincontv,  Any  om  who  ho.l*i  the  fu* 

\tttix  whtoii  wt^ vp¥.}wf<kvp  ^hiding  ««  oil  tr»get6c.r  to  the  htm\c 

amV?  iWy  are  eroiihy  ^f  clw?  neM  oor  ^mmoJU  hrunant  !lf^  sunl  I'untttnfr 
Atmly.  lfTo  pnlf  v uyu^.i  nar  the  Hvc  fern  Hie  few-He^  n^>  wdf  os  f hi*  to  the 

UmM  help  i*fThf  h*n^  W14  an(nea^nt*uWj  alMiy^  the 

the  »»f  ihn  hoiivlrnhl^ivliin  ftieO  of  A rArb&iol  ienifar  p Im^tf  re  io  th  U 

howcVy  ituiiA)*  -'Ite  ' hf^>ry  of  wn 

ate  like  the-  rtn^rH  t^l  the  bffinl fe '; " -te-  ^ |daen;}.isre - .W  ivltAf 

uthe  thumh imv.it  he  the  Uiu;nh,  multhc  Utikv  0<"  m.cdhu-  iSs  The  feYieo^; rapiers  ^esciibe  it 
il.ti^.’r, 1 1 li^'- llrf W, ‘Hb  lifft^jl f \voa  thA  m&bmhy  IJteiv.^eUt^  in  the  crnleappl^  and 
Uiivu\U. tfe  hnt^rcmt fismUy  ; ffetv'bjttne  tti Viit «tl  its  f ife  frmtv  ivhit'ii  ta-' 

BiMtiOJi.  hi»  son , hi--  ;\n»t  /in  ^’t;>tnvc;  luH  i*t\utW  am!.  UfOWH  in  ihrlor,  .^iv*h.ahu.  hut  th> 
ooiiy  /fhrofln^rrv'  .tehV^h ' "0^  Hop/th ‘tiboWi*  with  leafy  'luhruiafefri  *;ptrnis 
and  dill,  |h»M>li  into  ah^alwitn,'  &rtijv<’.t\m>  _ ;La  ; »mi  nontuilifM^  »tow^  thf  t\  lirim^jdicrkai 
Luo^fl,  yrm  tht?  woo* i f\u^x\  with  to  It.  is  not  hr  to  cut  until  >t'  b^.* r»s  io 

'itnpk* f And’. ite  r^rfetr  mnc.  the  tkamh'A  tkcfvv^  v:^S^  *w $wi  fe i^tf  ripe, 

gm  xhlcrbY^rts}^  y\i)o  A id  t iui  y r o vt  u r>f  t h itk  v'XPUty  t£  tfe  ' Wvhl 

i Ttvf.  -t-ivr;  Ttv^a-r^im,  iu 

fiy»th  r h*y  liiu^K  hy  M ^ut  a thu#*'  .?/»»  t-feT^srj&ii  tvf  AviUki^  Sviih  t liar  idav  OftAfi'  <vord« 
Iwtr^hKOtotv  hf  \V , ty  Itnv ts^  i Tfo  /Mil  ^ fer,s«'k^r>t#«ili-'  //ferii'h-.Hir'  mv^l  Kv  ‘ in 

•..'JRAto-.AIJAth'.. (to&unWdb$l3&  Xtw  ,i.  >WdMU».-  wJjatv?rp?.m $ lOVCti  to  -O 

#ftdibi4Airi:' .•  '«Iii%e  use  -ritA'  uindiarr,-  w»l  t t^u^ciuuss 
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to  Great.  Britain,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  hedges  in 
the  southern  and  midland  counties  of  England ; 
uml  it  occasionally  appears  in  the  English  lit- 
erature of  the  preseut  day.  Mr.  Calverley 
wrote : 

•*  No ! I bought  it  of  a peddlor, 

Brown  and  wizzened  ns  a medlnr, 

Who  was  hawking  odds  and  ends  upon  the  bench.*’ 


Captain  King’s  Campaigning  with  Crook  * is  a 
history  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians,  organized  by  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  which  resulted 
in  the  cruel  annihilation  of  Geueral  Custer  and 
his  entire  commaud,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1876.  Captain  King,  at  that  time  a lieutenant 
of  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  was  an 
eye-witness  of,  and  a participant  in,  what  he 
here  records;  and  liis  narrative  forms  an  od- 
mirable  sequel  to  Mrs.  Custer’s  44  Following  the 
Gnidou,”  to  which  attention  was  called  in  this 
department  of  Harper’s  Magazine  a month 
ago.  <4  Fort  Hays,  in  Kansas,  was  joyous  with 
mirth  and  music  and  merry  laughter”  wheu 
Captain  King’s  story  opens,  and  his  first  chap- 
ter treats  of  that  social,  domestic  side  of  mili- 
tary life  in  the  far  West  upon  which  Mrs.  Custer 
particularly  dwells;  but 44 Boots  and  Saddles” 
soon  souuded,  and  the  rest  of  his  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  serious  business  of  fighting  and 
scalping,  aud  to  all  those  details  of  horrible 
war  which,  so  far  as  actual  experience  is  con- 
cerned, Mrs.  Custer  was  happily  spared.  Dat- 
ing back  to  1855,  the  Fifth  Cavalry  saw  its  first 
Indian  service  on  the  broad  plains  of  Texas. 
It  was  then  styled  44  Jeff.  Davis’s  Own,”  and 
among  its  officers  were  Sidney  Johnston,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  Kirby  Smith,  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  aud 
many  others  who  distinguished  themselves  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  particularly  upon 
the  losing  side.  After  seeing  much  service  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  throughout  the 
South  during  the  later  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  regiment  once  more  drifted  out  upon 
the  plains,  where  it  was  introduced  to  the 
Cheyennes  and  to  the  Sioux  iu  the  winter  of 
1868-9,  and  where  it  became  very  much  at 
home,  as  Captain  King  expresses  it,  among  the 
Apaches  of  Arizona  from  1871  to  1875.  In  the 
summer  of  1876  it  found  itself,  after  a loug 
inarch  across. the  country  from  the  Pacific  elope, 
scraping  acquaintance  with  the  redonbtable 
Crows  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  At  the  time 
of  which  Captain  King  writes,  and  no  doubt  at 
the  present  time,  the  personality  of  tho  Fifth 
Cavalry,  and  of  all  of  the  regiments  in  tho 
regular  army,  displayed  a mixed  array  of  na- 
tionalities. 44  Mulligan  and  Meiswinkel,  Cra- 
pand  and  John  Bull,”  he  says, 44  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Yanks  from  every  portion 
of  tho  country.  In»four  regiments  only  is  ex- 
clusiveness as  to  race  permitted  by  law.  Only 

* Campaigning  with  Crook,  and  Stories  of  Army  Life. 
By  Captain  Ciiaklks  Kino,  U.S.  A.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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darkies  can  join  their  ranks.  Otherwise  there 
is  a promiscuous  arrangement  which,  oddly 
enough,  lias  many  a recommendation.  They 
balance  one  auother,  as  it  were— the  phleg- 
matic Teuton  and  tho  fiery  Celt,  mercurial  Gaul 
and  stolid  Auglo-Saxon.  Dashed  and  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  clear-headed  individuality 
of  the  American,  they  make  up  a company 
which  for  personnel  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  our  democratic  service.” 

As  is  to  be  expected  iu  a man  of  war,  and 
especially  iu  an  Indian-fighter,  Captain  King 
has  littlo  sympathy  with  the  peace  policy  iu 
tho  Indian  question.  He  speaks  bitterly  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  that  country 
of  the  Pequots  and  of  the  Iroquois,  where  the 
most  violent  partisans  of  brotherly  love  to  the 
Utes  and  the  Sioux  are  to  be  found.  u There  is 
method  in  their  cultured  mania,”  he  writes, 
44  for  the  farther  removed  the  citizen  finds 
himself  from  the  Iudian  tho  better  he  likes 
him.  Year  after  year,  with  the  westward 
march  of  civilization,  tho  ludiau  has  found 
himself,  in  the  poetic  and  allegorical  language 
ascribed  to  him  by  Cooper  and  by  others  who 
never  heard  him  use  it, 4 thrust  farther  toward 
the  fiery  bosom  of  the  setting  snu.*  Each 
State  in  turn  has  elbowed  him  on  toward  the 
Mississippi,  and  by  the  time  the  aborigine  was 
at  the  safe  distance  of  two  or  three  States 
away,  was  virtuously  ready  to  preach  fierce 
denunciation  of  the  people  who  simply  did 
what  it  had  done  itself.”  All  this  is  true 
enough,  so  far  os  it  goes.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question,  and  the  “peace  policy” 
side,  with  all  dne  respect  to  the  feelings  of  a 
soldier,  is  certainly  the  best  side  as  viewed 
through  the  windows  of  modem  enlighten- 
ment. Because  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  many 
years  ago  44 elbowed”  the  Indian  off  of  Plym- 
outh Rock  into  the  tall  rank  grass  of  tbe 
prairies,  their  more  humane  sons  and  daughters 
should  not  be  assailed  as  cultured  maniacs  for 
wanting  to  see  the  Iudians  protected  in  that 
little  bit  of  prairie  land  which  is  all  that  is 
left  to  them  now.  Tho  Indian  may  not  be  a 
pleasant  companion  at  close  quarters,  but  he 
lias  his  rights,  and  rights  w hich  must  be  re- 
spected. He  is  not  willing  to  die  out  as  the 
Australian  blacks  did ; and,  if  he  has  a chance, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not,  in  time, 
make  as  good  a citizeu,  and  even  as  good  a sol- 
dier, as  John  Bnll  and  M.  Crapand,  or  as  Meis- 
winkel and  Mulligan  themselves.  His  ques- 
tion is  a very  serious  question  to  all  serious 
Americans,  and  it  deserves  much  more  atten- 
tion than  it  ordinarily  receives. 

This  volume,  besides  the  account  of  tho 
“Campaigning  with  Crook,”  contains  three 
short  tales  of  Army  Life — Captain  Santa  Claus , 
The  Mystery  of  Mahbin  Mill , and  Plodder's  Pro- 
motion. Captain  King’s  44  War-Time  Wooing,” 
aud  his  earlier  stories,  have  shown  his  readi- 
ness with  the  pen  as  W'ell  as  with  the  sabre. 
He  writes  like  a cavalryman,  with  a hand-gal- 
lop directness  of  style  which  is  dashing  and 
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picturesque,  and  which,  despite  an  occasional 
lapse  into  what  is  termed  “ the  historical  pre- 
sent,” is  correct  as  well.  His  English,  natu- 
rally, is  the  English  of  West  Point  rather  than 
the  English  of  Yale  or  of  Harvard;  but  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  narration  of  the  ex- 
ploits, in  camp  and  in  court,  of  the  Benny  Haven 
of  the  Hudson,  who,  in  a snit  of  gray,  is  taught 
to  reflect  credit  and  honor  upon  a suit  of  blue, 
to  the  tune  of  “The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 


Chateau  Locronan,  near  Quimper,  in  Brit- 
tany, has  not  much  in  common  with  the  camp 
at  South  Cheyenne,  near  the  base  of  the  Black 
Hills,  nor  with  “ The  House  by  the  Medlar- 
Tree”  at  Trezza,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  “ the  pigs  of  peasants  ” and  their 
aristocratic  masters  to  whom  Mrs.  Mucquoid 
introduces  her  readers  At  an  Old  Chateau,*  are 
as  unlike  Captain  King’s  Indians  as  Captain 
King’s  Indiaus  are  unlike  the  Malavoglia  and 
their  neighbors  who  are  the  control  figures  in 
Signor  Verga’s  tale. 

In  Santuzza’s  bar-room,  at  Trezza,  or  at  Og- 
nino,  or  Aci  Castelto — Signor  Verga  does  not 
say  which,  but  they  seem  all  to  be  close  to- 
gether— there  was  a crowd  one  ugly  Sunday 
night  in  false  September,  and  thus  the  Signor 
paints  it:  “That  big  drunken  Rocco  Spatn 
shouting  and  spitting  enough  for  a dozen; 
Daddy  Tino  Goosefoot,  Mastro  Cola  Zuppiddu, 
Uncle  Mangiacarubbe ; Don  Michele,  the  brig- 
adier of  the  coast-guard,  with  his  big  boots 
aud  his  pistols,  as  if  he  were  going  to  look  for 
smugglers  in  this  sort  of  weather  ; and  Mastro 
Mariano  Cinghiulenta.  That  great  big  ele- 
phant of  a man,  Mastro  Cola  Zuppiddu,  went 
about  giving  people  thumps  in  fun,  heavy 
enough  to  knock  down  an  ox,  as  if  he  hail  his 
calker’s  mullet  in  his  hand  all  the  time,  and 
then  Uncle  Cinghialeuta,  to  show  that  he  was 
a carrier,  and  a courageous  man  who  knew  the 
world,  turned  round  upon  him,  swearing  and 
blaspheming.  Uncle  Santoro,  curled  all  up  in 
the  corner  of  the  little  porch,  waited  with  out- 
stretched hand  until  some  one  should  pass  that 
lie  might  ask  for  alms.” 

Compare  all  these  with  Sitting  Bull,  with 
Swift  Bear,  with  Bloody  Hand,  and  with  Buffalo 
Bill,  with  whom,  or  against  whom,  General 
Crook  campaigned  in  1876,  at  Ileengha  Kabga, 
at  Old  Woman’s  Fork,  at  Old  Rawhide  Peak, 
and  on  the  War  Bonnet,  and  you  will  see  how 
big  the  world  is,  and  how  far  is  Italy,  in 
thought  and  deed  and  nomenclature,  from  Wy- 
oming or  Dakota.  While  the  Italian  “ Cripps, 
the  Carrier,”  was  uttering  oaths  in  anything 
but  choice  Castilian,  and  while  the  John  Ridd 
of  Ognino  was  playfully  whacking  the  marine 
“ Woodlanders”  in  Bantuzza’s  bar-room,  Cap- 
tain King’s  tribe  of  Crows  was  riding  peace- 
fully along  the  Valley  of  the  Prairie  Dog, 
hunched  up  in  their  saddles,  with  stirrups  so 

5 At  an  Old  Chateau.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoio. 
[Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library].  8vo,  Paper,  33 
cents.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


short  that  their  knee9  were  away  ont  to  the 
front,  and  were  bent  in  an  acute  angle.  Their 
own  bodies  were  draped  in  blankets  so  disposed 
that  they  were  covered  from  their  heads  down. 
Folded  across  the  breast,  leaving  their  arms 
free,  these  blankets  were  then  tucked  in  about 
the  thighs  aud  knees  so  as  to  give  them  com- 
plete protection.  What  would  the  consumers 
of  miuestra  and  the  catchers  of  tunnys  have 
thought  of  such  costumes  and  Buck  actions  T 
And  what  impression  wonld  Indians  and  Ital- 
ians have  made  upon  the  douse  minds  of  the 
people  of  Brittany  in  Mrs.  Macqnoid’s  book? 

The  third  picture  is  as  strange  toNe  w Englaud 
and  to  Eastern  Americans  generally  as  either 
of  tbe  others,  and  it  is  os  well  worth  reproduc- 
ing in  outline  here.  It  represents  a market- 
day  at  Quimper.  The  road  to  the  city  was  full 
of  bustle ; and  a line  of  carts  and  other  rustic 
vehicles,  chaises  with  leather  hoods  and  heavy 
leather  curtains  in  front  to  shut  out  wind  and 
min,  took  up  a large  part  of  the  street  and  the 
square.  The  rest  of  the  market-place  was  filled 
with  a noisy,  gesticulating,  huckstering  crowd. 
The  cackling  of  innumerable  fowls,  with  their 
legs  tied  together,  crammed  into  baskets,  add- 
ed to  the  din  of  human  voices;  and  above 
all  rose  the  squealing  of  a fatted  sow  and  her 
two  pigs  as  they  were  hurried,  liiud  part  fore- 
most and  much  against  their  wishes,  into  an 
uncomfortable  little  cart.  The  men  with  their 
bare  feet  in  huge  sabots  made  to  fit  by  the 
stuffing  of  wisps  of  straw  into  their  heels  and 
their  insteps,  with  their  many-buttoned  black 
gaiters,  and  their  dark  blue  blouses  of  no  fash- 
ion at  all,  were  almost  as  “quaint”  (the  word 
is  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  own)  ns  were  their  wives 
and  their  daughters,  clad  in  caps  aud  gowns 
of  the  fashiou  of  a century  before.  They  wore 
square- topped,  close-fitting,  snow-white  linen 
caps,  these  peasant  women  of  Quimper,  aud 
their  gowns  of  black  stuff  were  also  close-fitting 
aud  becoming.  “The  body  was  cut  square  in 
front  ” (to  quote  at  length),  “ the  opening  fillod 
with  fluted  white  cambric  reaching  to  tbe 
throat ; from  this  a deep  white  collar,  finely 
gauffered,  fell  squarely  over  the  girl’s  shoul- 
ders. The  quaiutuess  of  her  costume  was  in- 
creased by  an  outer  body  without  sleeves, 
bordered,  top  and  bottom  aud  up  the  front,  by 
a band  of  black  velvet  more  than  an  inch 
wide.”  If  anything,  the  Quimper  folk  are  the 
most  attractive  of  the  lot,  and  they  leave  a 
taste  of  quiet  and  refinement  in  the  months  of 
the  readers  of  the  books  of  the  mouth  which  is 
very  clean  and  very  refreshing. 

The  stay-at-home  traveller  who  sees  foreign 
lands,  and  the  distant  parts  of  his  own  land, 
only  through  the  eyes  of  the  makers  of  books, 
rarely  sees  such  variety  and  diversities  of  land- 
scape and  of  character  as  are  here  brought 
to  liis  vision.  Mrs.  Katharine  8.  Macqnoid  is 
an  English  writer  of  fiction  who  pictures  the 
scenes  and  tbe  peoples  of  certain  countries  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe  with  no  little  skill 
aud  with  considerable  charm.  Her  “At  tho 
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Red  Glove,”  delightfully  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Reinhart,  was  a story  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
which  found  many  enthusiastic  readers  a few 
years  ago.  Her  “At  an  Old  Chateau,”  which 
lias  been  running  through  the  columns  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  during  the. last  few  weeks,  is  a 
little  love-story  equally  pure  in  tone  and  faith- 
ful to  the  life  which  it  portrays.  It  can  be 
recommended  in  all  sincerity  to  those  young 
women  of  America  who  care  more  for  the  tales 
of  simple  faith  and  of  peaceful  homes,  than  for 
the  sound  of  war-whoops  or  tho  coarse  patois 
of  Italian  sailors. 


Is  the  Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,  an  Impossible  Story,4 
written  in  1882, Mr. Besant  says:  “I  have  been 
told  by  certain  friendly  advisers  that  this  story 
is  impossible.  1 have,  therefore,  stated  the  fact 
on  the  title-page,  so  that  no  one  may  complain 
of  being  taken  in  or  deceived.  But  I have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  it  is  impss- 
sible.”  If  Mr.  Besant  had  prepared  an  Intro- 
duction for  the  latest  edition  of  his  famous 
work;  he  could  have  proved  that  his  idea  was 
not  only  possible,  but  an  established  fact. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1887,  the  British  sover- 
eign, in  person  and  in  state — which  means  a 
great  deal  in  Britain — opened  “Queeu’s  Hall,” 
the  main  room  of  the  central  building  of  “The 
People’s  Palace  ” — the  realization  of  Mr.  Be- 
sant’s  44  Palaoo  of  Delight” — on  the  Mile  End 
Road,  at  that  east  side  of  London  which  Mr. 
Besant  discovered  not  a decade  before.  Never 
in  the  whole  history  of  Fiction  lias  the  strange- 
ness of  its  iufineucc'upon  Truth  been  empha- 
sized so  strongly.  “ All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men  ” has  been  noticed,  and  justly  praised, 
more  than  once  in  these  columns;  first  when  it 
originally  appeared  in  the  okl 44  Franklin  Square 
Library,”  second  when  it  was  published  in  li- 
brary form.  It  is  dwelt  upon  hero  again, 
not  only  because  it  is  one  of  tho  brightest  and 
most  entertaining  novels  of  its  generation,  but 
because  of  the  lesson  it  has  taught  in  London, 
and  of  the  lesson  it  ought  to  teach  in  New 
York.  Its  hero  and  its  heroine— the  story  can- 
not be  told  too  often — planned  and  built  among 
the  poor  of  a certain  section  of ’the  English  me- 
tropolis a great  establishment,  which  was  at 
once  a picture  - gallery,  a library,  a reading- 
room,  a concert-ball,  a dancing-hall,  a lecture- 
ball,  a swimming-bath,  a gymnasium,  a school 
of  art,  a school  of  design,  a drill-room,  a muse* 
nm,  a club  for  both  sexes,  and  a home.  In 
the  closing  paragraph  of  tho  novel  its  author 
wrote : “ 4 The  Palace  of  Delight. 9 is  in  working 
order  now,  and  Stepney  is  already  transformed. 
A new  period  began  on  the  opening  night  for 
all  who  were  present.  For  the  first  time  they 
understood  that  life  may  be  lmppy ; for  the 
first  time  they  resolved  that  they  would  find 

* AU  Sorts  and  Conditiojis  of  Men . An  Impossible 
story.  By  Wai/tru  Brsant.  Illustrated.  12nu>.  Cloth, 
$t  23;  8vo.  Paper  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library ], 
60  cents.  New  York ; Harper  and  Brothers. 


ont  for  themselves  the  secret  of  happiness. 
The  angel  with  the  darning  Sword  has  at  last 
stepped  from  the  gates  of  the  earthly  paradise, 
and  we  may  now  enter  therein  and  taste,  uu- 
re proved,  of  all  the  fruits  except  the  apples  of 
the  Tree  of  Life — which  has  been  removed  long 
si  uce  to  another  place.” 

This  “ Palace  of  Delight,”  almost  as  Mr.  Be- 
zant conceived  it,  stands  to-day  almost  where 
Mr.  Besant  placed  it ; the  gift  of  private  indi- 
viduals, a blessing  to  the  people  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  a monument  to  the  writer 
of  an  English  novel  which  an  English  clergy- 
man said  the  other  day  in  public  should,  with 
all  other  works  of  fiction,  beexcluded  from  the 
public  libraries  of  England ! The  statistics  of 
“ The  People’s  Palace”  make  very  interesting 
reading.  It  has  already  a library  oft  wen  ty  thou- 
sand volumes,  nearly  all  donations  from  au- 
thors ami  publishers ; books  aud  papers  are  free 
to  everybody  who  knocks  at  the  door,  and  an 
average  of  a thousand  readers  every  week-day 
and  of  two  thousand  every  Sunday  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges.  Twenty-five  hundred 
persons  oit  an  average  attend  the  tri-weekly 
concerts,  the  admission  fee  averaging  three 
cents;  seventy  thousand  persons  used  the 
swimming-baths  in  one  siuglo  summer?  at  a 
price  quite  as  low;  aud  during  the  first  year 
of  the  existence  of  the  Palace — 1887-88— one 
million  and  a half  of  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls,  the  very  great  majority  of 
whom  never  heard  a decent  concert  or  saw  a 
decent  44 show”  in  their  lives  before,  enjoyed, 
almost  without  cost,  the  various  entertain- 
ments given  iu  the  different  departments  of 
tho  place. 

All  of  this  has  been  said  mauy  a time  before; 
no  doubt  it  does  not  belong  in  a Literary  Note. 
But  if  one  novelist — and  be  ongbt  to  be  tbo 
happiest  novelist  in  the  world — can  do  so 
much  for  suffering  and  unhappy  humanity  in 
a siuglo  story,  one  paragraph  may,  perhaps,  in- 
spire some  Peter  Cooper  to  take  a leaf,  or  even 
a single  sentence,  out  ofMr.Besant’s  book,  aud 
be  the  beginning  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston, or 
in  San  Francisco,  or  in  Chicago,  of  a movement 
that  will  show  our  own  |>oor  that  life  may  be 
liappy  after  all, and  may  help  our  own  homeless 
citizens  to  find  out  the  secret  of  happiness  /or 
themselves.  To  Mr.  Besant  at  Stepney  there 
was  no  such  word  as  impossible.  The  impos- 
sible was  possible  to  the  good  man  who  found- 
ed the  Cooper  Uniou  iu  Fourth  Avenue ; a few 
kind-hearted  and  devoted  youug  ladies  have 
carried  on  with  success,  on  a very  small  scale, 
it  is  true,  a little  Palace  for  the  People  who 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  miserable  streets 
east  of  the  Bowery  aud  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lndlow  Street  Jail.  Everything  is  possible  to 
him  who  would  build  a Palace  ot  Delight  in 
any  of  the  Whiteclmpels  of  tbo  cities  of  our 
own  land.  There  is  no  money  in  it,  but  there 
is  tlmt  blessedness  of  doing  good  which  is  bet- 
ter tbau  dividends.  Who  will  lay  the  first 
stouo  f 
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IlIfE'  ij'ii^Bfmrt  ,>if.  lie  id&iiiiy’  e*f  A Jfw/V 
.;  T y * Howe  Ity;  ims  oxoi  iml  uhno^t 
^ umety  Tiifois^t,  Hi  & coxtotn  aviditm  if  fihr  ... 

Ipug -ilh?e*m£vd  flnea  tiou  *>.f  f fyn 
bhrbplucu  of  Horner;-  That  Mr,  ilnweHfc  \$  \m 
x*\yi)  ifpy' there  cun  he  7pi  dmi  I %t . But  Mr: fbj'w~ 
Qlty.0tyMlfoif*  jfe 'iMUt ff^k ImrH  at 
'•Marti  i'erfy  ih  % f$f$l  The  tSmltv  moyert  to 
Hamilton  when  keWus  three  ypiity* of  pg*.  to 

J&'ttyiim  whbTi  he  iV;V»  tillffc,  and  tyi  1^/ihfmlOiJi, 

probably  Mti  k&0ne  pf  tho  vTOfuug  ^iiapt^r.^  Jtf 
V The  $luuh>\Y  of  tv teh, fee ; W.A*  fimr- 

tco»),  j^aeh  of  tbi^ao.  Wo^t^v  imw  $kuw$ 
tim  hidpvfi  of  ff^jag  UnntortaHfced  by  the  ,B<\vv 
fteptild  4^hwO,-Xfif^tLtfo-- •• 
story  ot  igl fl al.l^  a i^ateA  in  1 I .utpvjf  ? $^$8 
P>;t4^  Lf7,  tliat  11"  flay  ton  jnctvireb  it  w«W 
Day  tan  tv  i tli  u halo  of  pr>efry  -rttimit  if  j unt ;' 
the  e<mno»mj?hwe  JMyton  winch  th«*  ooim- 
ogin^fiv<r  cUi^V'R  of  IhtyiOo  now  beholds., 

Wln'ftt  W’  fho  Tstvnv  may  ibiil  whpersur 
iHity  (m  tho  ftayytbo  tnfalk  »ino  which  will  pju 
7ji»o,l  to  «U  ilm  hays  pfalf  tte‘fow>$  In  flm  jam!*. 
.o^rYfJth^i andihg  tlm  pnti’u'iuh  fapt  fclint  rjt&  Boy 
dp^ynot  i&mi  tobdr^U^d  ^Tomd  & hjow.  fp 
wlik*U  :uU  tbp  , . hoy«  jh  till  tji^ 

t»oy«'  hoofed  of  rtav  |inss<.*.nt  »iay  ifiruiifibly:  hii- 
wrf  fj'tim  Tom  IIfowu  of  Rtigiiy of  OxXrfli, 
in  EiijljLumX  t«'  f'»*n ; Knil»v;  i»f  in 

Kcw  lLnnpsUh*()r  /;i»ul  to  Torn  Sitwyor  ftf  Hon- 
nibaL  iu.  Mi^sonrf.  Miv  l.’i«viyell»>  Boy4  wfmM*v 
iiamo  i«  ant  rneutkOH^J  at  all j w?m  (|ntUi  jw 
Vkoch  of  \*  boy  Vi.s  aoy  of  tJio.^e  — a tliofongjj 
ln/)^  IVofji  iho  top  ftf'Jtilt  Imrn  lit‘.a4  to  the  aoh.s 
tii  tij^  Mire  tiret — “ft  h^y  fnbn  Bby  Town 
nnti  every  grow n-np  among  hr*  tiotilert* 

ivtii  hliii  teriinyo  ope  of  lii#  o\ru  i^euliar  cUkroe  * 
terlfct  ie.«t,  atnl  maity  of  ir  is  tm  o |>arti  trulut : 
crjaboclnvil  3n  th)n  Boy  of  Mr  mol 

will  tvojoloc'  flow  Mr,  BowerN  ftoml  t.i.n  ‘Mob 
Tberei>in  t*bw  t>dok.  #incti  t>f  ^fett  ix  pcfi 
tain  iri^tmetot  of  |k^^' ip  TorlifeUrre 

cullfii  ° rictnn^*'  a long  I imb  tigc,,  that 
tin-  re v’o-vver  hardly  know-*  orhb  h plum  to  {mil 
otn  fVnki rii>nft-kP  ru ti d #,u jrn ^ t U« s ^k- 

^cnptjwi  of  yr \xui\i  je  ohiy  ope  »4  many; 

The  liny 7vj\VihV^  lo^lkeii  ailk  ieaiiaod  Avhat  Ire 
!'•:•.!,  ii.  Nv-i>.  i? • vrnys  ov.Urj v jpg,  in  fanoyV 
arrri  ■{%£ Vir^  gn*iateWi  ^jtlettdm*, 

hi  yhkli  ho  bore  a oil  h*f  pgi  t ? fvi  wavdly  hjb 
ws&  ail priacipalitieHi  anti  pkwtrrJtj  the. 
fM  of  ty  r^nM  t lio  fnehU  of  good  eui  p«r<*M,  and 


Mia  iftiipiath  of  ni*o, 

he  wirs  MagTiifiqerUlT  atfivftL  OutwanUy  he» 
■if?M  a n 'inei)f flgthle  Uttle  dloS ^vMph  dn^s 

hot  atw ay o Id  all  ^Vudal 
eStgokeini*  frmix.  the  dirs^ib  ha^hfidJiCHH,  «jJd 
vrhn  vvhhed  riothurg  *<>  mneh  us Shrink  oiit 
of  tire  ‘afghf  >tf  mini  if  they  >h>oke  id  him— 
wliK-h  Jk  uhsoUit^if  fnif,  if  Mr.  ihrWeUa’B 
Boy  hod  hail  wifi  hair,  a phomimenany  JdUg 
ikirsdy  ah <1  ‘f.&w  yfi fe  tf:h  fcu iiged  f^rni  hi h band  li  ko 
a ^ehoom*r ;i  Anm g-o;r 1 1 rV^to  Urn  itwp  litre  riioh*: 
iM.  iniediry ^tid  inigh t h« y e heed  horn  vri 
Ao, if  Nttyv  York,  ami  hafe  gropni  ,ijp. to 

bm  ome  tin*  writ’ll  Of  “ LiU-.ru ry ' Not »«? >f  ihr  H ta* 
after  having  run  hi*  own  Jit- 
tld  oh  a Korf  hX?i  vdr  barge  from  Barry  fcosvn 
io  tht<  fodi  df  W ptfx?n  Street  erery  * righ  t for 

yearkr  Vvihgit  npby  &iy  to  tiny  log  Of  a *vu§h- 
ftUsud  at  one  end  df  ihjn  and  to  the  brjwii 

fen ohd£ a hu roa u -«1  rahat r at  the  other— a (light 
td.  faro'V  in  who '{»  it  k not  r*oeonhel  thnr  Mr, 
HnwiilkV  Boy  over  porantied  himself  to 


rkiorj^d  far  IfarfHfr'i  Z bung  2±rn 
ijgflK.v ny  Mf-'ifc  JiowiffM  I'Mas'tnited . -PostARo,  uloth, 
Ufiuwuental  Nefr  Vuck ; Earper  ami  Brother^. 


Inmi  dhaptor  of  #<A.  BoyV 

Tinrti”  m-  dove  ring  the  wlndo  field  of  it  hey  A 
nnt.nrcv  hi  i^Hh  dhotiitg  in  Tell* ■■■althongif  it 
*v IB  ho  Been  that  Mr,  good  a little  fux> 

ihor  ihao  dht  M Tho  Ahktiftnfc  of  Mto  Break faM 
TVi't*le  * tv  hen  hd  nijolp  tferd#  d h*t  me  t ]forwo n a 
tcVdi  id*  the  you nir  iu;u\  railed  John.  ^ E very 
:»£iy#  :^fy.f;Tj[d\^dilati  ^;'S$  two  or  three  hoys 
Or  iwehiy  thirty  .dftforont  kinds  of  boyfe  in 
jrvrii|.  -.•  -ite  iA..-aU  ■)$!&  tiiuH  lhrmg  many  liVef  uud 

it  is  a good  thing 
if  ho  dad  keep  otm  life  and  pYuvglidnmtdf  tvheu 
he  got^  to  jm*  a man.  Ho  may  turn  oni:  to  be 
HUh  f^n  d^hm  ^ydo^u  Jk?  groan  p p,  and  be 
tidthbk^hat  hidis,  that  yyn  peeling  off, 
tmo  <y  et X ^ 1 i i J j think  yim  havve  got 
ibV^u  b^irf  0 lash  mid  Mt<?n  ywa  Iihyo 

■gdt  rjpvvti  to  rip  thing,” 

TJro*  i\  no  tod  o i lately,  one  remark  in  the 
Boy^  Tnwuf:'  ftgaiihd  w hich  ijm^t  hoyp  will 
re !*<•{.  *{yhiog  how  tin*  h(»\>  of  urn  Town  w^ut 
fiwbiiui'mg  in  the  Little  Ho^rvoir  when  they  , 
wdre  nbt  jh  theR!VA^r.or  the  B;^i n* and  how  thoy 
hsiheddn  f hb  Big  RescWnir^  w bore  the  hUtiJisLi 
tuteagerjy.  he  :\ihk i <%  1 i bnp<»:sstbre 

that  toy  Boy  could  ever  have  taken  pha*n re 
Ip  thircaptufa  »y f t bek^imor  cmitnres.  I leudw 
fjj)it  th^rp  aro  grown  poople4  and  very  gtmdL 
kimJ  men,  tod.  who  ddfeud  aud  efijehrate  tlv^ 
bpovt,  amVvalue  thetaselv**  do  tb^ii  skill  in  it  ; 
hut  1 tih iii k it  k»kraUie  ^hly  it*  hoys,  who  ate 
cruel  becauiw  they  ate  thoaghth^s,  It  it>  hut 
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probable  that  any  lower  organism  * in  corporal 
sufferance  feels  a pang  as  great  as  when  a giant 
dies/  but  still  I believe  tnat  even  a fish  knows 
a dumb  agony  from  the  barbs  of  the  hook  which 
would  take  somewhat  from  the  captor’s  joy  if 
he  could  but  realize  it.” 

The  love  of  angling  has  been  stronger  in  the 
hearts  of  boyish  boys  for  hundreds  of  genera- 
tions than  any  other  seutiment,  except  the  love 
for  Mothers,  and  naturally  boys  will  object  to 
Mr.  Howells’s  conclusions.  They  have  never 
heard  that  Simon  Peter  regretted  the  nature 
of  his  early  calling  when  he  was  made  a fisher 
of  meu,  and  they  cannot  see  that  killing  chick- 
ens for  pot-pie  is  less  cruel  than  killing  clams 
for  chowder  — particularly  on  Fridays.  The 
little  boys  who  often  go  a-fishing  in  the  brooks, 
with  spools  of  thread  for  fishing-lines  and  bend- 
ed pius  for  hooks,  are  surely  no  worse  in  their 
general  conduct  than  are  the  little  boys  who 
habitually  spend  their  spare  hours  swingiug 
in  lanes ; and,  as  a rule,  they  are  not  the  boys 
who  tear  their  sisters’  sun-bonnets,  or  who  bul- 
ly their  little  brothers.  The  worm  that  turns 
shows  that  he  does  not  enjoy  his  share  of  what 
we  call  “ sport  but  artificial  flies  have  no  de- 
cided sensations,  and  brown-hecklers  and  griz- 
zly-kings have  never  been  known  to  complain. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  fish  express,  in  their 
own  gentle  but  emphatic  way,  their  objection 
to  being  caught,  the  agony  is  soon  over,  and 
fish  diet  is  said  to  nourish  and  feed  the  brain 
of  roan ! Moreover,  the  ruminative  aud  patient 
Alphonse,  who  fished  so  long  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  during  the  last  Empire,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  was  not  of  the  band  of  bis  patriotic  coun- 
trymen who,  in  their  love  of  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality,  burned  their  national  palaces, 
tore  down  their  natioual  monuments,  and  shot 
their  good  archbishop  iu  the  back.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  think  that  this  Boy  of  Mr.  Ho wells’s  did 
find  enjoyment  in  the  capture  of  fish  at  one 
time  in  his  career,  for  he  confesses,  iu  an  early 
chapter,  that  his  experience  was  full  of  the  ig- 
nominy of  catching  shiners  aud  Buckers,  or,  at 
the  best,  mudeats,  as  they  called  the  yellow 
catfish.  So  he  was  a real  boy’s  Boy  after  all. 

The  aptness  of  Mr.  Howells’s  titles  has  be- 
come proverbial  among  those  who  find  it  more 
difficult,  sometimes,  to  give  a book  a name 
than  to  write  the  book  itself;  and  his  indebt- 
edness to  Sbakspere  in  this  respect  lias  been 
noticed  more  than  once  in  these  columns.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
few  lines  set  down  for  Kosencrantz  when  he 
called  his  latest  story  “The  Shadow  of  a 
Dream.”  Perhaps  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  so  long  ago  as  1594,  at  the  Christmas  Rev- 
els of  Gray’s  Inn,  one  Dromio  of  Syracuse  re- 
marked, with  a good  deal  of  feeling,  “ By  my 
troth,  your  Town  is  troubled  with  unruly 
Boys”!  

That  the  author  of  “The  Comedy  of  Errors” 
wrote  his  plays  for  the  stage  aud  his  poems 
for  the  closet  all  coiumeutators  agree.  The 


great  care  shown  in  the  preparation  of  the  one 
and  the  utter  want  of  care  conspicuous  in  the 
printing  of  the  others  is  proof  enough  of  this. 
The  comedies  aud  the  tragedies  were  intended 
for  the  audience  of  a night,  the  sonnets  and 
the  longer  verses  were  elaborated  for  all  time. 
The  poems  hitherto  have  received  compara- 
tively little  attention  from  the  editors  of 
Shakspere’s  works,  and  in  very  many  editions 
they  are  omitted  altogether.  Mr.  William  J. 
Rolfe,  the  well-kuowu  Shaksperean  scholar, 
in  putting  into  one  pretty  and  compact  lit- 
tle volume  entitled  simply  Shakespeare s Poems * 
the  “ Sonnets,”  ‘‘Venus  and  Adonis,”  “Ln- 
crece,”  “ A Lover’s  Complaint,”  “ The  Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,”  aud  “The  Phoenix  and  the  Tnr- 
tle,” explains  that  it  is  liis  intention  to  treat  the 
verse  of  Sbakspere  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness that  he  himself  aud  other  editors  have 
devoted  to  the  plays.  All  of  the  different  read- 
ings which  are  likely  to  be  of  value  or  of  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  the  subject  are  re- 
corded, and  so  far  as  Mr.  Rolfe  knows — and  no 
one  is  likely  to  know  better  than  Mr.  Rolfe — 
for  the  first  time  the  1597  edition  of ‘‘Venus 
and  Adonis”  is  here  collated,  although  it  was 
discovered  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  certain  of  the  poems  do  not 
admit  of  expurgation  without  being  mutilated 
past  recognition,  lie  gives  tbe  text  intact ; aud 
be  transfers  to  the  “Notes”  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  the  pieces  in  “The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim” which  he  believes  to  be  the  work  of 
other  men,  quoting  Swinburne’s  remarks  that 
the  “booklet” — a vile  phrase,  by-the-way — 
was  originally  published  by  “one  Ragozine, 
a most  notorious  pirate,”  who,  “ fired  by  the 
immediate  and  instantly  proverbial  popular- 
ity of  Shakspere’s  ‘Venus  and  Adonis,’  hired, 
we  may  suppose,  some  ready  hack  of  unclean 
hand  to  supply  him  w’ith  three  doggerel  son- 
nets on  the  same  subject,  noticeable  only  for 
their  porcine  quality  of  prurience,”  etc.  Which 
sounds  very  much  like  Mr.  Swinburne  indeed. 

These  “Notes”  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s  are  admirably 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  are  numerous 
but  brief,  and  are  full  of  explanation,  instruc- 
tion, and  suggestions;  they  compress  a great 
deal  of  very  necessary  information  into  a very 
small  space,  and  they  make  clear  a great  deal 
that  is  obscure  and  involved  in  the  original 
text.  The  “Introduction”  is  of  equal  value. 
He  gives,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  differ- 
ent productions,  traces  their  sources,  and  adds 
critical  comments  upon  them  from  the  pens  of 
such  men  as  DowTden,  Knight,  Coleridge,  Fur- 
uivall,  and  Malone.  He  tells  ns  howr  they  were 
first  published,  in  what  form,  and  where,  aud 
when,  giving  the  earliest  title-pages  and  the 
dates  and  descriptions  of  later  editions.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  first  known  reference  to 
“The  Sonnets”  iu  the  “Palladis  Tarnia”  of 

1 Shakespeare's  Poems:  “Venus  and  Adonis,”  “Lu- 
orece,"  Sonnets,  etc.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  «T. 
Koi.rc,  Llt.D.  With  Engravings.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  50.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Meres,  who  speaks  of  them  as  “ his  sngred  Son- 
nets among  his  prinate  friends,”  and  he  enu- 
merates in  a few  words  the  various  theories 
concerning  them.  They  have  been  looked  upon 
as  one  poem,  as  several  poems — groups  of  son- 
nets, and  as  containing  a separate  poem  in  each 
sonnet.  They  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  Shakspere’s  own  person,  or 
in  the  character  of  another,  or  of  several  oth- 
ers; to  be  autobiographical,  or  heterobiograph- 
ical,  or  allegorical ; to  have  been  addressed  to 
Lord  Southampton,  to  Sir  William  Herbert,  to 
his  own  wife,  to  Lady  Rich,  to  his  child,  to  his 
nephew,  to  his  muse ; the  “ W.  H.”  of  the  Dedi- 
cation— “the  onlie  Begetter  of  these  insning 
Sonnets” — having  been  interpreted  as  Will- 
iam Herbert,  William  Hughes,  William  Hath- 
away, William  Hart,  Henry  Wriotliesley,  and 
even  William  Himself.  And  Mr.  Rolfe  sums  up 
by  expressing  his  own  opinion — which  seems 
to  be  a rational  opinion — that  they  are  not  all 
autobiographical,  and  that  they  are  not  all  al- 
legorical ; that  they  are  not  all  addressed  to 
the  same  person,  and  that  they  are  not  ull  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  that  their  author  meant  to 
have  them;  finally  accepting,  in  the  Addenda 
to  the  “Notes  on  the  Sonnets” — pages  186  and 
187 — the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Tvler  in  an  edition  of  “The  Sonnets,”  pub- 
lished during  the  present  year,  that  this 
“ W.  H.”  of  the  enigmatical  “ Dedication”  was 
William  Herbert,  afterward  Earl  of  Pembroke ; 
and  that  the  mysterious  “Dark  Lady,”  the 
identity  of  whom  bad  hitherto  been  given4 up 
beyond  hope  of  settlement.,  was  not  Dramatic 
Art,  or  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  Bride  of 
the  Canticles,  black  but  comely,  but  a certain 
Mistress  Mary  Fitton,  who  was  a Maid  of  Hon- 
or to  Elizabeth,  who  was  one  of  eight  gentle- 
women known  to  have  played  at  the  theatre 
at  Blackfriars,  “ clothed  in  skirts  of  cloth  of 
silver,  and  mantles  of  carnation  taffeta,  and 
with  locks  loose  about  their  shoulders,”  and 
who,  perhaps,  was  the  original  of  Rosalind,  like 
herself  dusky  and  tawny  of  hue. 

Mr.  Rolfe  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  edition  of  the  “Sonnets”  “neuer  before 
imprinted”  in  1609  was  supervised,  or  even  au- 
thorized, by  Shakspere,  although  he  records 
the  fact  that  two  copies  of  the  first  edition  of 
“Lvcrece”  (1594)  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  differ  in  some  important  readings, 
which  indicates  that  they  were  corrected  while 
passing  through  the  pres9.  This  last  is  au  in- 
teresting statement  in  view  of  the  general 
opinion  of  experts  that  the  printed  plays  re- 
ceived no  such  attention  from  Shakspere, 
and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  at  that  time 
for  authors  to  read  their  proofs  at  all,  such 
work  being  done — if  it  were  ever  done — by 
any  uninspired  person  in  tho  employment  of 
the  publisher,  from  the  printer's  devil  up,  who 
might  feel  so  inclined — a strong  argument 
against  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly 
that  Lord  Bacon  contrived  to  conceal  ingen- 
ious and  impossible  ciphers  in  the  printed 


copies  of  th3  dramas  which  he  wrote  for  tho 
iguorant  ami  dissolute  sou  of  the  common- 
place, variously  employed  burgess  of  Strat- 
ford-oo-Avon. 

In  no  handy  volume  and  in  no  little  classic 
is  there  to  be  fouud  so  much  that  is  classic 
and  handy  as  Mr.  Rolfe  has  put  iuto  his  In- 
troduction and  his  Notes  to  this  edition  of 
“ Shakspere’s  Poems.” 


Shaksperf.’s  description  of  Petruchio’s  lack- 
ey wearing  “an  old  lint,  and  ‘the  humor  of 
forty  fancies  ’ pricked  in ’t  for  a feather,”  may 
be  applied  to  a novel  written  by  Mr.  George 
Alfred  Townsend  some  eight  years  ago,  and 
now  reprinted  in  popular  form,  in  “ The  Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  The  scenes  are  laid  in 
Princess  Anne,  which  the  author  calls  “au 
old  seat  of  justice,  and  a gentle-minded  town 
on  the  eastern  shore,”  and  the  period  is  the 
early  half  of  the  present  century.  Looking 
over  an  old  book  of  wills  in  the  court-house  of 
Snow  Hill,  on  the  borders  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Townsend  says  that  he  discovered  in  the  final 
testament  of  one  of  his  own  ancestors  the  fol- 
lowing curious  clause:  “I  give  and  bequeathe 
to  my  sou  Ralph  Milbourn  my  best  bat,  to  him 
and  his  assignees  forever ; and  no  more  of  my 
estate ;”  and  upon  this  foundation  of  tiles  is 
his  tale  builded.  The  romance,  he  writes  in 
Iiis  Introduction,  contains  much  local  truth ; 
and  it  is  not  only  the  narration  of  one  episode, 
hut  the  story  of  a large  region  which  compre- 
hends three  state  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  the 
story  of  times  when  modern  life  began  to  arise 
upon  the  ruins  of  colonial  caste.  The  history 
of  Old  Patty  Cannon  and  of  her  kidnapping 
den  Mr.  Townsend  had  often  heard  in  his 
childhood,  and  he  found,  when  he  sat  himself 
down  to  write  bis  book,  that  the  legends  of 
that  dreaded  woman,  of  her  wicked  deeds,  and 
of  her  death  in  the  jail  of  liis  native  town,  were 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  time ; 
her  haunts  were  still  preserved,  and  eye-wit- 
nesses of  her  crimes  were  still  living. 

Patty  Cannon  might  have  stepped  out  of  one 
of  the  romances  of  Hawthorne ; and  the  inheri- 
tor of  The  Entailed  Hat  ,*  like  Hester  Prynne 
with  her  Scarlet  Letter, is  a very  distinctive  fig- 
ure. He  wTas  at  once  the  Quaker  who  respects 
his  hat,  the  cardinal  who  is  crowned  with  it, 
and  the  dunce  who  must  wear  it  in  his  corner, 
whether  he  will  or  not.  It.  was  more  than  a 
century  old,  of  a tall  steeple-crown,  and  stiff 
wavy  brim,  and  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the 
cylinders  or  high  hats  of  our  own  time.  It 
had  been  rubbed  and  recovered  and  cleaned 
and  straightened  until  its  grotesque  appear- 
ance was  infinitely  increased.  It  was  like  the 
hat  which  Mr.  St.-Gaudens  has  put  upon  the 
head  of  that  magnificent  figure  who  as  “ The 

3 The  Entailed  Hat ; or,  Patty  Cannon's  Time s.  A 
Romance.  By  Geokob  Alfred  Townsend  (“  Gath  "). 
16mo,  Cloth,  $1  50;  Popular  Edition,  8vo,  Paper  ( Har- 
per's Franklin  Square  library),  50  Cents.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Pilgrim  ” keeps  grim  guard  over  a certain  little 
square  lu  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
the  humor  of  innumerable  fancies,  which  Mr. 
Townsend  has  pricked  into  it,  from  the  time 
it  bought  a rack  for  itself  in  the  hallway  of  a 
house  in  which  the  Father  of  his  Country 
might  have  hung  up  his  own  chapeau,  until 
the  time  of  its  ignominious  burial,  give  it  a 
peculiar  and  an  abiding  interest. 

As  a serious  American  novel  44  The  Entailed 
Hat”  is  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  the  fact  that 
its  early  success  has  warranted  its  reappear- 
ance iu  popular  shape  is  proof  enough  of  its 
worth. 


An  enthusiastic  if  not  a profound  student 
of  Shakspere  w'as  Private  Mulvaney,  the  hero 
of  The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd ,4  the  first  of  a 
series  of  very  clever  short  stories  l>y  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  just  collected  in  one  volume,  to 
which  it  gives  its  title.  Mr.  Mulvaney  assert- 
ed, over  the  camp-fire  one  night,  that  he  “ knew 
all  that  Shakspere  ever  w^rote  about  Polo- 
nius,  an’  a dale  more  that  the  gallery  shouted”; 
and  he  confessed  that  he  himself  requested 
Hamlet,  on  oue  particular  occasion  in  Dublin, 
to  pay  more  attention  to  his  costume  and  less 
to  the  business  of  the  scene:  “ 4 Pull  up  your 
shfcockin’s,  Hamlut,’  sez  I.  ‘ Hamlut,  Haralut, 
for  the  love  av  daciucy  dhrop  that  skull  an’ 
pull  up  your  shtockiu’s!’ ” It  was  iu  this  fa- 
mous Dublin  gallery,  no  doubt,  that  he  got  the 
following  reading  of  the  advice  of  Polonins  to 
his  son:  ‘“Don’t  fight  wid  ivry  scutt  for  the 
pure  joy  av  figlitin’ ; but  if  you  do,  knock  the 
nose  av  him  first  and  frequiut.’” 

Private  Mulvaney  is  one  of  many  delightful 
creations  of  the  young  Anglo-Iudiau  wrho,  to 
quote  Mr.  Swinburne,  has  recently  come  into, 
“ immediate  aud  instantly  proverbial  popular- 
ity” wherever  the  English  language  is  read. 
No  writer  since  Dickens  in  England,  or  siuce 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  in  America,  has  promised  so 
much.  The  rocket  has  gone  up  in  a brilliant 
blaze,  and,  so  far,  there  is  no  sign  of  its  return 
as  a stick.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling very  little  is  known  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  India 
about  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  to  have  been 
the  son  of  the  director  of  one  of  the  govern- 
ment art  schools  in  one  of  the  larger  Indian 
cities.  He  was  educated  in  England,  but  he 
returned  to  his  native  colony  to  become  an 
active  journalist  while  still  iu  his  teens,  and 
he  was  for  several  years  attached  to  a leading 
Indian  newspaper  called  The  Pioneer , to  which 
be  contributed  a number  of  local  tales,  after- 
ward published  in  book  form  in  Bombay. 
These  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
and  their  great  success  encouraged  him  to  seek 
a permanent  home  in  the  mother-country.  He 
spent  some  months  in  America,  and  is  now  liv- 

« The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd.  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Kudyard  Kipling  ( Harper's  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary}. 8vo,  Paper,  30  Cents.  New  York : Harper  aud 
Brothers. 


ing  in  London,  with  plenty  of  time  before  him 
to  keep  his  rocket  in  the  air,  and  to  feed  it 
with  colored  fire  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  w ill 
lose  nothing  in  brilliancy  so  long  as  it  is  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

Mr.  Kipling’s  impressions  of  the  United 
States  were  published,  of  course,  in  The  Pioneer . 
They  have  never  been  reprinted,  but  they  are 
said  to  have  been  of  that  car-window-hotel- 
corridor  nature  iu  w hich  the  travelling  Eng- 
lishman, whether  he  be  colonial  or  parochial, 
is  so  fond  of  indulging.  These  letters  as  they 
have  come  to  us,  in  a fragmentary  form,  belong 
to  the  school  of  Mrs.  Trollope  and  of  Dickens’s 
“Amerieuu  Notes,”  and  they  suggest  a cer- 
tain member  of  “ Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family,” 
evolved  by  the  younger  Trollope,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  a serious  autipathy  to  the 
Americans.  We  are  not  a gentleman-like  peo- 
ple, according  to  this  latter  authority,  and  lie 
is  given  to  understand  that  we  are  dishouest 
in  all  our  dealings.  Our  President  is  a low 
person,  and  all  our  ideas  of  government  are 
pettifogging.  Our  ladies,  he  is  told,  are  very 
vulgar,  although  he  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  any  of  them,  and,  above  all,  we  are 
an  irreligious  nation,  with  no  respect  for  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  or  for  her 
bishops!  Iu  this  last  respect  Mr.  Kipling 
may,  perhaps,  sympathize  with  us,  for  it  is 
reported  that  he  has  imbibed  much  of  the 
Buddhistic  faith,  and  that  he  believes  some- 
what in  the  theophistic  philosophy;  all  of 
which,  also,  he  has  plenty  of  time  before  him 
to  overcome. 

Mr.  Kipling’s  personal  history,  his  opinions 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  religions  belief, 
however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  bis  powers 
of  telling  short  stories.  That  bis  books  are 
immensely  popular  at  present  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  He  has  found  a field  but  little  ex- 
plored, and  only  familiar  to  American  readers 
in  the  works  of  Thackeray  aud  Crawford,  who 
have  looked  at  it  through  other  spectacles  and 
from  other  points  of  view.  He  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  his  experiences,  he  has  made  the 
most  of  what  he  has  seeu  aud  heard,  and  he  has 
an  unusual  gift  of  expression.  He  writes  for 
men  and  of  men,  but  there  is  nothing  iu  his 
stories  which  the  iutelligeut  woman  can  fail  to 
appreciate  aud  enjoy.  What  Captain  King  is 
doing  for  Benny  Haven,  the  American  officer, 
in  the  far  West  of  our  own  land,  Mr.  Kipling  is 
doing  for  Tommy  Atkins,  the  British  private 
in  India;  and  never  before  has  Private  At- 
kins anywhere  had  6uch  a prophet.  44 1 have 
wrought  in  common  clay,”  writes  Mr.  Kipling, 
hut  he  has  breathed  into  his  common  clay,  and 
it  shows  more  life  than  is  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  finest  bronze  or  the  purest  marble  of 
other  artists.  Mr.  Kipling’s  short  stories  are 
unexcelled  and  rarely  equalled  in  this  genera- 
tion, aud  44  The  Man  Who  Was  ” is  almost  wor- 
thy to  wralk  down  to  posterity  arm  in  arm  with 
that  wonderful  man  wdio  never  waB — 44  The 
Mau  Without  a Country.” 
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A | J 3a v.er>  of  T^viiuj  n will  -tp j iteiAeiihv  ia>w 
bovr  tobcli  3*irh%Hu  i)tt;qdbiitbcb- 

«blf,  and  huw  mu>rli,  Uiot  bate.  tlt*rk*  tbr  mch 
other,  f4  Pcrkfyy  i f "fio Yw-hl  hfjtp  nhw** 

h rwpOTt^h  to  ha  ve/ivahl  a fe  <?  ntqfif  U». 
ago?  uto  rest  iii  UU  lovely  Yo.tr n fnr  sotbe  timtf 

to  coirt*?  hah  n»4  a f^hoHy  persottul  e^k^hh.aYf- 
timj  iMK»or;^fl  in*:  u.*  hi  mi  nirM>  un.bU 

flwlveuWiy^  Thw  j*A»t  >e#r  ha^  i^ooh  tx  hAtd 
one  far  me.  1 h Av to.  t o flf^ix^i  b '$y?M 
aa  1 A^.hthiOjtt  P<*t . A ' ft'din 

eolrVfim;--<h-r  mi;p  ?.»f  Mow  ta4<  \ rJnvv.  absorb 
..v4tU0  qho ' wAl'. 

ibbugbf  i>f  T ort'A-t in;  ‘$tr*nt  hVs 

Us  xvi^rkinyc  At  m*tbauniiH$r  X hAve f^<r. 
f^q  jQiy  rh^diiiatistii  in  the  ootUpHyv  of  T^r- 
ktrut..  ■ Ihe  T^r-ctscoobi^  b iiv  herbaosv,  ? j> 
liebt^ft  Ui  for  hi«  bane;;  1 Aib-Jfiqebr^'  to 


him  far  i* pilot*,  ami  fat  heijhng  .me  ro  forgot 
oiv  suAVrin^'1 

Tjir^seoii,  its  it*  wny,  i*  a*  oxiginn}  and  us 
de>llghtfrt]  M i*.  Tts  ruu^i'  iihwiiou^  cUizeii^ 
Mr-  'Ifeaty  JAuiea  in  liiw  U3r»n^iut4)fr'«  Pro- 
to v to  Psyri  Turmwa  ‘ »$13  m.s  up  T&tf  £ru»  a & 

the  ^ eowipendimii  of  Ali  Yho  rl i^>ti  iiiiouyn- 

ErasW  hi«  birth plorev,r  atut  ^44*1  that  he 
i%  AiAkes  fiietu  eqyie  ABit  wori 4- fumomsy  batmis 
fhtttt  down  lo  a warm  hiimorMbAy  of  eoti- 
donafion.";  That  iti  thU  biwih  the  render  is- 
1o  bid  faiy  weli  to  Tarasi’ou,  »ml  to  tot  tlie 
tot'  of  'Tarfcttrjn.  athls  »g  oi-etn^nt  *>f  ^luer^ 
tc*  the  per nsai  tvf  it  tthfcU  utcj*  not  peri^tibi^ 
iii  “TurtaTiil  *\&  1 arascon^  of  iii  •’‘Tarlarlti  niir 
lea  And  ibo  te^i^ /.whiob  . ^r-t); '^. -imir 

akiii  to  .Uttghfjfer^  eyen.  'id  Fjhwyh  kiimojr/ur^ 
foniod  wnoxpeetoiily  to  the.  Aeirfa^  by  M-  Jt>r«v- 
cjet^e  pip  ?hoghi'ijltjent'  lia^— i^rto^b  wAUi-' 
not  the  ^iAeU  of  garlic  1^  The  i*tu%  utierf 
d^rio<1  i Aod  wlfmowa  ••eh,*si»ci<i  fM^: 

'dog*  or  eah.  or  cbir4>>  or  cbild.  Ao*  iiyin^  crea- 
^i?4'b1e  or ’ eudiWe;  ■mi(  enough  ^ Voit 
aUwMt'M  of  vi  t feat  puff  of 

frotyi  ioeai  ktbdieini^  tti.  hbsMriitelx 
pivihytk*.  it.  Wb  th*  whole  etorv*  T«rrah<n 
aU*^f  baa  gane  to  mc*«*  'tfi^  be^*  of  €^rV<antee'a 
tale  i ti  thtf  lbptf  of  eh^4 wa, ; omt  Tjirswou,  ru 
be t fan,  the  ^*ddo*i  of  th^  dead  ai srd 

ilewled  ot  the  n*?d(h  oUhough  Taraai- 

e.out  in  r<tiv)  Ii/i%  is  m re^i  ;w  OAfte  (>ai.. 
•todUtf  to  the  ^ -^^ti  *b»ariM^  to 

name  of  Tiirjesvon  -?:Uud^  o.o  tint  Wfc  bank  of  ! 

the  Bh<wak  vvpjnwte  BaHiOtAir)(%  Yt  sHi  wbith  ft 
^mntniVfiieatiw  by  A it 

.toi'h  A com' 

ou*i  eoU«5g4%  a-  Vhe  e:pvbq?-h  ccik- 

tnrv%  a rhc^n*-.  n towit-bail.  « ?.v.*!ii.Y4jouae. 
i>diik^ho«pi Iftisi,  \yu\tm tne<*rt t>v^p  ttf  wmlhw  and 
silk  fa hri en : i i.  iU*k is  m ijraudy  a»v|  father 
Ivy  n'ljt*"u-v.-dv*  r 1 1.  titiiida  \nik  t*  [,  > t v a?*  cnMt^^ 

. tm3r  ; wd  in  1^1  if*  popaliiiqii 

»* ilicmnAud  ^v*,\n  Iniiulmil  and 
'0§^ji  i Thi«  I.UA't  faetivonld  ^tAbli^h  ito  date 

tto  ftinion^  le.vtnhm  ab  w>nO!  time  within  tfe 
r;v^»iWvyear«  A ilvaf  the  arimtl  Tii- 

f»»i'4HUai*& ehiinlii  hoviJ  oonV)der*s4  the.ixnfeivy^ 
and  i\u'At  tqrirn .like Hod  ja  Inmlly  to  W 
Setot  «t;  anrl  they  wau.hi  f^  iu,  likn  eet.taiii* 
i-od  falk  of  oar  toh  laati.  V^‘ 

:-.'r  jt&tyfi&blf:  in  rtaidg  ogaitmi  their 

i Turo*nar*s  Tin*  AO^erVhireifOt  bie  JUa*- 
trkdif  •Taria.rin.  ftr  iMvWxkb  tos  vUW'.  TrtM toted 
by  H«wUT  dAar^s  Uhascrji^t  tin*  KfMio,  Ckna- 
txieou),  $2  3a  Now  York : ib&rpgi  jtrud  Urotbeiti. 
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It  will  perhaps  interest  many  readers  to 
know  that  the  incidents  of  the  story  of  the 
last  adventures  of  the  illustrious  Tartarin  are 
founded  on  fact,  the  subject  of  “Port  Taras- 
con”  having  been  suggested  to  M.  Dandet  by 
one  of  the  most  famous  trials  in  the  annals  of 
recent  French  crime,  V Affaire  du  Pori  Briton f 
in  which  it  was  shown  how  a clever  gang 
of  swindlers  indnced  an  entire  community  of 
credulous  peasants  of  Brittany  to  invest  their 
savings  and  to  wreck  their  lives  in  “Port 
Briton,”  an  imaginary  settlement,  a modern 
El  Dorado  beyond  the  seas,  from  which  they 
returned  very  mnch  sadder,  and  possibly  a lit- 
tle bit  wiser,  men.  They  brought  suit  against 
their  Belgian  bunco  Duke,  of  whom  the  al>o- 
rigines  on  this  island  of  the  antipodes  had 
never  heard,  who  had  made  no  treaty  with 
anybody,  who  had  sold  them  something  w hich 
was  not  his  to  sell,  whose  only  capital  was 
their  own  credulity;  and  that  the  gullible 
Tartarin  and  his  easily  humbugged  Tarasco- 
nians  would  have  shone  with  great  brilliancy 
ander  similar  circumstances  M.  Daudet  was 
quick  to  see. 

The  illustrations  to  “Port  Tarascon  ” add  not 
a little  to  its  charm.  They  are  by  French  ar- 
tists, and  they  are  peculiarly  French  in  manner. 
They  are  what  Mr.  Fulkerson  in  Mr.  How- 
ells’s  “Hazard  of  New  Fortunes”  calls  “un- 
obtrusive and  modestly  retiring.”  “ We’ve  got 
hold,”  he  said,  “of  a process  something  like 
that  which  those  fellows  in  Paris  give  Daudet 
$3500  to  write  a novel  to  use  with.  The  kind 
of  thing  that  begins  at  one  side,  or  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  spreads  in  a sort  of  dim  religions 
style  over  the  print  till  you  can’t  tell  which 
is  which.  Then  we’ve  got  a notion  that  when 
the  pictures  don’t  behave  quite  so  sociably, 
they  can  be  dropped  into  the  text  like  a little 
casual  remark,  don’t  yon  know,  or  a comment 
that  has  some  connection,  or  maybe  none  at 
all,  with  what’s  going  on  in  the  story.” 

There  is  perceptible  in  M.  Daudet  what  may 
be  termed  a touch  of  Mark  Twain.  His  is  per- 
haps the  only  example  of  French  humor  which 
appeals  to  the  American  comprehension,  and 
his  Tartarin  stories  are  almost  the  only  French 
novels,  whether  they  be  grave  or  gay,  which 
are  not  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  The  most 
modest  of  American  girls  can  make  a confidant 
of  Tartarin,  can  call  him  her  friend,  almost  her 
uncle,  and  can  walk  the  streets  of  Tarascon 
unaccompanied  by  matron  or  maid,  even  in 
French,  and  even  when  not  chaperoned  by  the 
pnre  English  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  master  of  one  language  is  will- 
ing to  act  as  the  mere  translator  of  the  master 
of  another.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  the 
creator  of  a character  as  strong  and  as  origi- 
nal as  Daisy  Miller  or  as  Miriam  Rooth,  ready 
and  able  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the  crea- 
tions of  anybody  else,  no  matter  how  great 
those  creations  may  be.  Since  Carlyle  trans- 
lated the  “Wilhelm  Meister”  of  Goethe,  so 
many  years  ago,  no  foreign  classic  of  a purely 


fictional  character  has  been  rendered  into  such 
classic  ami  such  sympathetic  English  as  this. 
And  the  fact  that  the  work  was  printed  in  an 
American  periodical  before  it  appeared  at  all 
in  its  native  tongue  renders  it  as  a literary 
event  all  the  more  remarkable. 


The  history  of  a colonization  scheme  of  a 
very  different  character  and  of  a very  differ- 
ent period  is  to  be  found  in  Toxar ,*  a romance 
by  the  anonymous  author  of  “Thoth  ” and  “ A 
Dreamer  of  Dreams,”  books  which  have  at- 
tracted a great  deal  of  attention  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  bnt  are  hardly  known  on 
this.  The  story  of  “Toxar”  is  told  by  one 
Xenophilos,  a celebrated  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician of  Greece,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  great  age  of  two  hundred  years,  and  who 
died  many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Toxar 
himself,  “The  Man  of  Means” — not  a man  of 
wealth,  but  a man  who  knew  well  how  to  ap- 
ply Means  to  Ends — was  a barbarian  captured 
and  sold  as  a bondsman  to  the  Governor  of  the 
colony,  whom,  naturally,  he  hated,  and  npon 
whom  he  brought  ruin  and  destruction  in  the 
end.  He  was  a perfect  slave  full  of  know- 
ledge, full  of  wiles,  and  also  the  son  of  a king ; 
he  was  skilled  in  practical  wisdom,  and  he 
spoke  nothing  bnt  truth — to  his  master;  speak- 
ing to  others  truth  or  falsehood  as  his  master 
directed.  He  was  in  turn  a Man  of  Means  to 
a miser,  to  a reveller,  to  a tyrant,  and  to  many 
others;  and  in  every  capacity  he  proved  him- 
self an  excellent  and  wonderful  servant.  As 
a Man  of  Means  he  showed  his  various  lords 
how  to  obtain  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  power, 
or  knowledge,  or  whatever  they  sought;  and 
the  only  drawback  to  his  perfection  was  the 
enrious  and  unfortunate  fact  that  all  of  his 
masters  happened  to  die  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  desires;  a result  for  which  the 
slave,  as  a mere  mortal  Man  of  Means,  declared 
himself  not  to  be  responsible;  bnt  in  which 
be  had  no  doubt  a guiding  hand.  Toxar  is  a 
character  as  strong  as  be  is  strange  io  modern 
fiction. 

ToxaFs  last  master,  the  founder  of  the  Port 
Tarascon  of  ancient  Greece,  was  Autinous,  a 
yonng  man  of  unbounded  wealth,  who  sudden- 
ly became  a philosopher  after  a riotous  youth, 
and  who  in  his  colony  lived  a life  of  virtue — 
for  a time.  The  other  characters  of  the  tale 
were  a beautiful  barbariau,  tierce  and  coura- 
geous as  an  Amazon,  bnt  with  a side  which 
was  tender  and  true;  a Persian  woman  who 
was  all  evil  both  by  nature  and  by  art ; and 
a man  who  was  a wonderful  soothsayer,  with 
three  eyes,  and  with  the  power  of  seeing  iuto 
men’s  hearts,  and  of  reading  men’s  thoughts, 
by  means  of  the  extra  optic.  The  rest  of  the 
dramatis  persona  were  bnt  common  clay ; there 
was  a simple  maiden,  who  became  too  good  a 
wife,  there  was  a devoted  companion  who 

* Toxar . By  the  Author  of  “Thoth.”  {Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Library.  1 8vo,  Paper,  30  cents.  New 
York  : Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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was  too  good  a friend,  to  a heartless  man 
who  was  false  to  the  core  both  as  a husband 
And  a brother;  and  there  was  the  ordinary 
chorus  of  soldiers,  sailors,  peasants,  conspira- 
tors, lords,  and  ladies. 

* Xenophilos  left  his  listeners  to  search  out 
for  themselves  the  lesson  of  the  tangled  threads 
of  the  strange  lives  he  pictured  in  the  tale  he 
related  to  his  own  disciples,  and  to  the  crowd 
of  idle  young  Greeks  who  assembled  out  of 
mere  curiosity  to  listen  to  his  words ; pleasing 
and  interesting  both  classes  then,  as  he  will 
please  serious  as  well  as  superficial  persons 
who  read  his  words  now.  It  is  an  allegorical, 
semi-philosophical  book,  original  in  concep- 
tion, full  of  adventurous  incidents,  and  an  ad- 
mirable piece  of  work  in  a purely  literary 
point  of  view. 

Although  a Canadian  gentleman  claimed  to 
have  written  “Thoth”  when  it  first  appeared 
A year  or  two  ago,  the  statement  is  made,  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  London  Athencsum,  that 
the  author  is  Mr.  J.  Shields  Nicholson,  Profess- 
or of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  a man  of  deep  learning,  as 
these  romances  show. 


Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  his  Preface  to 
“ The  Phantom  Rickshaw,”  says  that  “ the 
peculiarity  of  ghost  stories  is  that  they  are 
never  told  first-hand.”  This  is  particular- 
ly noticeable  in  Modern  Ghosts * — the  latest  of 
“The  Odd  Number  Series” — a collection  of 
tales  of  the  supernatural,  from  the  French, 
the  German,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Italian  of 
contemporary  writers.  In  every  instance  but 
one,  somebody  tells  how  somebody  told  him 
how  somebody  else  saw  a spook!  And  in 
“The  Tall  Woman,”  by  De  Alarcdn,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  so  much  of  “ ho  said  that  she 
said  that  it  said, ‘ Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  weep, 
weep,7”  that  certain  pages  look  like  exercises 
in  the  use  of  quotation  marks.  In  the  excep- 
tion noted,  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's  “The 
Horla” — the  most  uncanny  and  uncomfort- 
able of  the  lot,  by-the-way — the  narrator  of 
what  he  himself  experienced  is  assuredly  a 
maniac,  and  a dangerous  maniac;  and  he  is 
even  less  to  be  believed  than  if  he  were  one 
of  a party  of  young  people  playing  the  game 
called  “ Scandal,”  and  had,  at  the  close  of  the 
edance,  to  give  his  version  of  a statement 
filtered  through  a dozen  honest  but  perfectly 
unreliable  ears  and  tongues. 

The  book  for  all  this  is  excellent;  aud  it  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  spirits  which  for- 
eign magicians  of  our  own  time  are  calling 
from  the  vasty  deep,  and  the  manner  of  their 
calling.  It  contains  tales  from  De  Maupas- 
sant, translated  by  Mr.  Jonatliau  Bturges,  who 

* Modern  Ghosts.  Selected  and  Translated  from  the 
Works  of  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alar- 
con, Alexander  Kielland.  Leopold  Kompert.  Gustavo 
A.  Becquer,  and  G.  Magherinl  - Grazlani.  Introduc- 
tion by  Gbokoe  William  Curtis.  [The  0<id  Num- 
ber Seiies.]  iflmo,  Cloth.  Ornamental,  $1  00.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


translated  the  “Odd  Number”  of  the  same 
author;  tales  of  De  Alarcdn  and  Becquer  put 
into  English  by  Mr.  Rollo  Ogdeu,  the  translator 
of  “Marfa”;  a tale  from  the  Italian  ofMaghe- 
riui-Graziani,  by  Mrs.  Craig,  whose  name  ap- 
pears upon  the  title-page  of  “The  House  by 
the  Medlar-tree” ; and  tales  from  the  German 
of  Alexander  S.  Kielland  and  of  Leopold  Kom- 
pert, translated  by  Mr.  Charles  Flint  McClum- 
pha.  Of  the  personality  of  most  of  these  wiz- 
ards very  little  is  known  by  American  ghost- 
lovers,  and  some  short  account  of  some  of  them 
may  not  be  amiss. 

Antonio  de  Alarcdn  was  born  in  Grenada 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  He  graduated  from  the 
university  there  iu  the  departments  of  law  and 
theology,  and  he  begau  to  write  for  the  press 
in  bis  early  youth.  He  volunteered  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  African  war  of  1859,  was  decorated 
on  the  field  for  valor,  and  he  wrote  “ A Diary 
of  the  Events”  he  witnessed  then,  which, 
when  published  in  book  form,  met  with  great 
success.  He  is  regarded  as  a writer  of  great 
range  aud  versatility,  as  the  possessor  of  un- 
usual powers  of  invention,  aud  as  one  of  the 
roost  prominent  figures  iu  contemporary  Span- 
ish literature. 

Gustavo  Adolpho  Becquer  was  born  iu  Se- 
ville in  1836.  His  father  was  a celebrated 
painter,  from  whom  he  inherited  certain  of 
his  artistic  qualities  aud  characteristics,  and 
he  was  left  a friendless,  penniless  orphan  at 
the  age  of  nine.  At  seventeen  he  found  his 
way  to  Madrid,  where  he  began  his  fight  for  ex- 
istence aud  fame,  with  a pen  for  his  only  wea- 
pon. He  died  in  1870,  just  as  victory  and  rec- 
ognition were  within  his  reach.  Becquer  has 
been  called  the  Keats  and  the  Heine  of  Spain 
— Keats,  because  of  the  brilliaucy  of  his  prom- 
ise, cut  short  by  death  ; aud  Heine,  because  of 
the  morbid  tendency  of  mauy  of  his  tales,  and 
of  almost  all  of  bis  poetry.  His  scattered 
writings  have  been  collected  by  admiring 
friends  into  three  small  volumes.  The  weird, 
fantastic,  supernatural  element  predominates 
in  his  work,  the  strongest  feature  of  which  is 
its  novelty  aud  originality. 

Giovanni  Maglierini-Graziani  is  a compara- 
tively young  man  of  independent  means,  who 
lives  near  Florence,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
“ Life  of  Michael  Angelo,”  aud  of  several  vol- 
umes of  essays  and  short  stories. 

“Modern  Ghosts”  is  prefaced  with  au  In- 
troduction from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Curtis;  and  it 
will  entertain  even  those  practical  readers  who 
would  not  believe  iu  a ghost,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, if  they  saw  oue  themselves. 


The  managers  of  a certain  public  circnlatiug 
library  iu  a certain  Western  city  have  hit  upon 
a uovel  and  iugenious  method  of  advertise- 
ment. They  have  issued  a circular  in  which 
they  announce  that  “ A Vacatiou  Trip  Arouud 
the  World  ” is  offered  to  every  person,  .at  a fixed 
sura  per  annum , payable  in  advauce.  Children 
half  price ! All  boys  and  girls  who  cau  read 
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may  obtain  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  snch  an 
excursion  during  the  summer  or  the  wiuter 
holidays  by  joining  the  parties  headed  by 
Stanley,  Du  Chaillu,  Colonel  Knox,  and  other 
famous  travellers,  who  start  from  the  library 
every  day. 

During  the  present  month  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Knox  sets  out  upon  one  of  his  famous  “ espe- 
cially conducted  trips,”  spending  some  time 
with  bis  Boy  Travellers  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland .4  His  immediate  party  consists  of  the 
Frank  and  Fred  and  Dr.  Bronson  with  whom 
so  inauy  boys  have  visited  the  Far  West,  South 
America,  Russia,  the  Congo,  Australasia,  Mexi- 
co, and  the  North  Pole  in  previous  years,  with 
the  addition  of  Mrs.  Bassett  and  Miss  Mary 
Bassett,  who  now  go  abroad  for  the  first  time. 
Dr.  Bronson,  the  Mr.  Barlow  of  the  earlier  ex- 
peditious, is  less  conspicnous  on  this  trip  than 
usual  in  his  descriptive  remarks,  leaving  Fred 
and  Frank  to  Barlow ize  for  the  mental  im- 
provement and  edification  of  themselves,  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  These 
lads,  who  must  be  well  on  in  their  teens  by 
this  time,  have  been  reading  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  they  have  collected  a vast  amount 
of  information  relating  to  the  British  Isles, 
which,  as  they  move  about,  they  apply  in  the 
true  Barlowesque  way — in  their  conversation, 
their  diaries,  aud  in  their  letters  home.  The 
result  is  a book  which  all  would-be  travellers 
can  read  with  profit,  which  all  stay-at-home 
travellers  will  appreciate,  and  in  which  all  old 
travellers  can  refresh  their  pleasaut  memories 
of  what  they  themselves  have  seen  and  done. 

The  present  route  is,  of  course,  more  familiar 
to  ordiuary  voyagers  aud  to  ordinary  readers 
than  was  India  or  Russia  or  the  Open  Polar 
Sea ; but  Great  Britain  is  ever  new  and  always 
interesting  to  American  boys  and  girls,  and 
while  “once  is  enough ” for  the  North  Cape  or 
the  Kremlin,  to  London  and  Edinburgh  and 
Stratford  we  can  go  again  and  again.  Young 
Bronson  is  quite  right  iu  saying  that  we  of  the 
New  World  are  too  apt  to  neglect  Ireland  in 
our  sight-seeing.  It  is  either  left  to  the  last, 
when  pockets  are  empty,  time  is  short,  aud 
heads  and  eyes  are  tired,  or  it  is  left  alto- 
gether. Ireland  should  be  “ done  ” on  the  way 
out,  not  ou  the  way  back.  It  is  full  of  inter- 
est aud  of  charm,  particularly  when  one  is 
fresh  from  home  scenes  and  a sea  voyage,  aud 
is  open  to  new  impressions ; and  the  tempta- 
tion to  linger  here  over  the  impression  it  made 
upon  Colonel  Knox’s  “ Boy  Travellers”  is  very 
great.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and  no 
child  who  desires  to  make  a Vacation  Trip 
Around  the  World  can  do  better  than  to  be- 
gin at  Queenstown,  and  journey  through  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  Eugland,  and  Wales  under  the 
guidance  of  Colonel  Kuox. 

♦ The  Boy  Travellers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  through 
Ireland.  Scotland.  Wales,  and  England,  with  Visits  to 
the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  Thomas  W. 
Knox.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$3  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


It  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  unnsual  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  find  two  books  appearing  simnl- 
taneonsly,  the  one  about  Ireland,  the  other 
about  Russia,  jn  neither  of  which  is  anything 
said  concerning  boycotts  or  dynamite.  TheTsar 
and  Hie  People5  is  as  free  from  reference  to  Nihil- 
ists, as  Colonel  Knox’s  work  is  free  from  allu- 
sions to  Moonlighters,  and  both  on  that  account 
are  particularly  enjoyable.  In  the  latter  vol- 
ume the  Vicomte  Eugene  Melchior  de  Vogii6 
Writes  of  “ Social  Life  in  Russia,”  and  describes 
a journey  “ Through  the  Caucasus  ” ; Mr.  The- 
odore Child  treats  of  “ Palatial  Petersburg, 
of  “The  Fair  at  Nijnii- Novgorod,”  of  “Holy 
Moscow,”  of  “The  Kremlin  and  Russian  Art,”" 
aud  of  “Modern  Russian  Art”;  Mr.  Clarence* 
Cook  discourses  upon  “Russian  Bronzes,” and 
Vassili  Verestchagiu,  himself  a Russian,  draws* 
a vivid  picture  of  “A  Russian  Village.”  Each 
chapter  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  De 
Thulstrup  and  by  other  clever  artists,  and  is- 
complete  in  itself;  while  the  book,  as  a whole, 
shows  a side  of  the  Tsar’s  People  and  of  the 
Tsar  not  often  touched  upon. 

In  the  opening  paper,  the  longest  and  per- 
haps the  most  readable,  the  Vicomte  de  Vogii6- 
makes  clear  many  things  in  the  social  struc- 
ture of  Russia  which  we  of  the  New  World  have 
never  before  fully  understood.  He  likens  it 
to  a Gothic  cathedral,  and  adds  that  “the  vis- 
itor who  enters  the  nave  is  struck  first  of  all 
by  the  inexplicable  disproportion  between  the 
heaviness  of  the  colossus  aud  the  frail  elegance 
of  its  visible  anatomy  ....  The  central  fig- 
ure [the  key-stone]  from  which  everything 
starts,  and  to  which  everything  convergeSy 
is  the  Tsar.”  Going  on  to  describe  the  four- 
teen social  steps  which  confront  every  Rus- 
sian, no  matter  what  his  social  condition,, 
before  be  can  reach  that  top  to  which  all  Rus- 
sians aspire,  the  writer  explains  that  “ ‘ Soci- 
ety’ in  Russia  means  the  two  thousand  five 
hundred  persons  who  are  inscribed  ou  the  lists* 
of  the  grand  fates  of  the  Court ; the  rest  of 
the  world  having  no  existence  from  the  point 
of  view  of  representation.”  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  “ Society  ” iu  Russia,  numerically, 
isto  “Society”  in  New  York  as  six  is  to  one;  and 
that  the  Russian  iu  “ Society  ” has  this  enor- 
mous advantage  over  the  New-Yorker  in  “ Soci- 
ety ” that  there  are  two  thousand  and  ninety 
aud  niue  more  persons  in  “ Society  ” to  whom  he 
can  afford  to  speak.  This  is  certaiuly  more  im- 
portant than  Mr.  Child’s  history  of  the  por- 
trait, genre,  aud  landscape  painters  of  Russia^ 
and  thau  Mr.  Cook’s  chapter  upou  the  bronzes 
which  represent  the  highest  achievemeuts  of 
Russian  sculpture — although  both  of  these  are 
important  enough.  That  Socialism,  in  its  most 
violent  form,  and  Society,  iu  its  mildest  form, 
are  iu  equal  proportion  in  each  country,  is  a 
matter  for  which  the  people  of  America — who 
are  not  in  Society — should  be  very  thankful. 

4 The  Tsar  and  Bis  People  ; or.  Social  Life  in  Russia. 
Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  00. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Ml.  tkw  (h*to£T-W  - i^«7^tUlV<(  CcViy  sntlhors:  fh  a .sthgje  mini. ' 

ff*  jjperxn*.  nt  Wittsuljgl^hfti,  ^ihjc^  inttytte  live' .iwAtvk oi  nr  n ri«m^  in 
rny  which  hay  »v.tivv  iwife  .',  W^ilftf^v  &)**; 

;:• :;  .$$1**1  I ^ f *';. : v; Ar js* i> i> e J i . y^t .. . Wi u x 1 1 { Harati  Orttf?  jevrett* :JSfcbk 

zwy ynnga^m!  p>  ihn . Vv? »r*'‘i.-  th.iaeii,  Mrs,  H»  t»ry  'Vv'Hr-«| 

The  H .,  B&dOj  Very Af Alina  V_Wifey* 

X.  &*  id  p&fF'?yh*  Fwdy-hSc  Mamm  Hkthwl  FUnsJteth  ?A y a r(P  b e Vp& . Mr*» 

iVtit-r  per  yfrAiv  The  firv  y-,./  - j§ft|  .YkvytHLn.  Or.  T+ituz^  ktxry  T Bckhes,  FX 

y&$t\y  rofowfpitfw*-.  Inin >4^  nv ?vr  .;.»>  n*.  .!»;?.••»  \vai\i  Utr!Li!<ry. ■ Cr-Ifa-  Wu^kr?  ( Wfotiyv -<\%iiw  Kotb- 

il  dout>k‘d  f£i>>  bm'Ul&ii$V*;  In  /</bkH  fi'feM  strike  j&iie^C  Ma*  tteif,;  I'ftssfcoti  Spof- 

|tairht;d  a chvvxiiUtim  ui  4'Sv^JS  >,•<:• w**  mic  n*tU  K-vinn-  j;  lhtpk*tu\  \ kin*  YvsM,  ^nd  atau>-t 

ivtte  iut* reaped. fa  fifty  eie^i-s .:VP$- * dr  fqjrf&irffl  tirt* -fa  tW 

price  Vest*  w ^ . ; ,‘t " >*  «taff  nf  rf^-uhvr  iripd  esiitpt* 

v«J;>xri'>nVn»  In;  .until  !n>*  *,>/«.  | $Vt*tf£ed  $4% nn-.Uu's  Hr.  T T. h \V|'I4 ; ’ 'Talwiig^t .; is..  I.ymah 
Citpitt  per  _<;*/,’  ■ ' ■•.kitiidif, ' "Mr^  • • ii^ph\  %*  • R^-- 

$&r*n.yv*r%y  live  .hifgcjjfi • *%($*&&  ton) ♦•■•  ' Vi )Hhv  <Jfbiipk : •fitrivitt;  Wwm 

hny  pernnKcai  i«  the  wor{«).  , j yV;  d:nV  >\  . .Mdv  1-ouisU  Knaj^p,  M r^  'A  Miry 

' '■■£}&  July  r , iSh‘9,  it  mi>od  i-K"-ay'rte  F.  K«. •!}»}. . £mma  AT . I hinder,  FtV^AU^h  l*i 

Irt  per  yc^t.  t?uiy  a frdlm^  ellFeet  nab  ieK  <t  vih  ,ndf  Mr.  Edward  W;  &<>k  x>  m -;?.. Chief.  ■ 
;6rBt»vn  Vvie..  >inctf  Aim  idhey  Uhn^g  tW  -li’^;' '-^fit'. If  drer  ahirt^  uf ^ the  Tumour  ar- 

rndhlFis  -at  present  ye^r,  yxiildy  y*£  Frit  * ; tjr \iH*  i>i  a year  ; nrttsts  likr  WL.d^y^,  W.  St. 
oUmi^r’of  ^hbcitp'lf^hs  l^yc  >>£</«•  jdfeh  ilAr|»«Tv  Alice  Fw»&.  T ‘ Merrily 

c^rresro/i  jir»o  urue  ln.^  ye;uv  If  i-i  ^ Itannlton  iiibson,  nhc? aihe^  n?  ^juae  skill 

A^few@^eir  ife  tiv^iwy1  ^f  ajij  * $uad  ¥a»w?. 

•*«  wmutiy  w^dftd  /ft . is  ••;-y^-.^  Hfex^ru«?  it  4p(»ra{sv  tt«;:.  lamtiwb  jmplW^> 

'filcrty  thMt  ^sih-  aid  'j^y:i9^>}jlt}, cicsie  ;»ir? , .•  •tc*; .^*oett  and  tiwenti,  sad.  ii $ tdoe  k kept;Wjgh; 
feDoty ' ■ :ii^li^;' fUbsqrtbcF^  viVhvI^  »lh;  >hd  pnte.  ft  h f<ydml  alike  hj  the  T^ojacfer-f?? 
ne^s-.-stand  ^il^.yrhkk  la'it  txu>pi\  ../Sf'^-  'A^kk  nkxsl  fa-shicnabJe  wr.unen  and  # ite 

r$ft(xx>  '.'&}’#$*%  w’Hl,  .by  ' ftfieifrl'  .^dyfe^liAV^V  f>rtdk  n£  far  W^ieru  r^u-clw U ; w \fet 

ff?^rn  a I^^yidftly^tchded 

, fp--  ricyk^ ' ^igfet  btoneij  of  ihe  hvt»  liuildiinr^.s  >ii  T^eip  ^roy^erk  n'ho  h3avhd  c 

-.4^4^ ' A*tk:‘&tr‘eet , • pjii|f(»j[«iphj^' ; nf  taf  ,A^.;  :tf<*it^: 
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Far  Example,  it  i.l>^--"^ir4Sfcii^'  ntnoit^g  ^ri  Afn^  “■  . 

vjuue  n\ir’i\k  ;o:  pfMp  .>♦  viable,  vdiba/h  It  .fcsiik  fhnjv.^ivivVy 'irao- .<lieTif.rihe?ta»;):7<  r<uns  <d  ihv^dlF'; 
• ^urrt^, ; d»Aiie^r  '&$$$>  • F^re:  tfcaii  yo,a<x»  i^;hi.*»  »>f  rhe^/vu’/rw/.  k ^bnttni^Wy  opti 
pkywr.  ItyWpkvy*  a^'cr  *fc«c*>  ajgeitl^  d«d_  /.on>vH%v,  pti^Jhiter' ssafeC  1 Vye  iieikm/  ifn  a chpttfinl ^ A 

yp*f  ahd;h^-  ah  idMiil  wtirkih^  feipt.  of  , hart»F^ • ;'-Cv  y'F.V  ,^;’d 

.Of  . fhe  ai^tv  ci’vdikyd  \l\e  gkjbe/ft: Ife  .y  b gfttdifjg 

jihl d crt.O c rts  t •-  Xl\;igQt$  ■■  stable  ihpi  P£e  it  .hftmty 

55,000  p^^yffice^ "a(  \hc  fjhh.ed  States,  ami  liltyu  veiih  its?  ^ii^u^iLyv. :#p4  ivs/fstb . amt 

nearly  toco  addj.iintia1v"»h  fcrpign 'Uvmii.  Vi  readers  n*adf&. 

Kwtjty^iu,  18^0.— .N\>.  i'&\.  ‘ a>?  ^ 
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pUry  mi 1 the  xde* 
pf  '7?jjfe,.&Atit Occurred  to  hrm* 
and,  ^stated  v*n  i hsr:pr£<;t^in£  pgt-  o a Iiferim- 
only  natural  to  aMc^iate  *r  J3ctVK‘i$Sj>  the  iijit  rti^bcr  Ay  *& / i>j>u *d  bfdfe 
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mimkr  of  mtn  in  «*>mect*on  with  pehwljcal  wbicft  tiv  s*»p»i  ?wre  -?r3»jt;  4e»M»eil-'t(e» 
''  'S{je  ownership  of  such  a;  prosier-  aslMjUsfe  tfeciiterau-i  w»iriti. 
jpgjfpg  ou>  prr/perty  plant.  aw.  7'As  4^b*ov  Mi’. ft vfmn  \Wii$ver  -in.  ;g^eri^--.a^?^r~- 

I •tisiftg.  anil  tip  taagar  i fir.'  •; <5*  &d-*s*rtVsed  wi 

of  surpnW  in  the  busing  . sa'ei'^Jfliijper ' H*  *nak*s*  iik 
'*’ <^?^-v'?Si?V^T5 the  a dvrri't  1 ^1 ) hen  tv  pit nboHyey  £pves  tbtJYi  plcrtfv  ;>i 
Jfiumit  ',<  -n*t*  -.,*e  property  /of  >vne  man  Tins  op'We,  and  be  mav  be  s*id  Jo  b e *>ne  « d lW  1 v v 
mar-  k Cyrus-  If  K !t.Ttrbs.  Avhvv  Joantb^}  the  j.^ve?tibtyneut  writer*  of  the  present  tn»ie.  A;.  Uc 
0m^  W&fM  '4,<  r1^ '•’  ’-v’!^r  Ao-1  •-mtJf-tWr  r.nys  hiii/seU  :.  “ 1 believe  in.  taking. - *.*  r. 

tixis  respfccjC.  ) bo^rnt^  men  to  ^ 
Wij)|-  dkiinyT^  Maine;  just  )km-  ve/us  vcrtistf  with  me,  arid  to  >:1khv  Ahem  that  1 « - * jr* 

tfwd'k*  ' j rme,lftsi..(  _ * ^ \ ‘ ’ ’-  ^ * • id  iht  prindptev  J advaui*e.  I acWert&e  togefy 

"Hi*  '^reec  y*  my^ "of  Mw.  best  mc*i*rP  jusUpoes  myself;" 
of  ^UTCty^o>L*H  ^dnefgy^nd  hard,  work.  I J is  business  principles  jLtrmmecd  jhems*dYicvi>y 

He  ivas  Ui <•:)•» e yv!4^  ythmi  he  turned  his  every  believer  oi  .honesty  m i hftttjs&s 

ntvbcjd  iHCf&uire,  ® 

a vy , but  outyide  hi  ^ 

tfej&elioa1^  wb<i&  pot  Js&ary  y.^ 
irtg  ivitb  f^itdevo^  ’ |jp 

rvipUy  Aitd  fti)Thm«nc,  hi-  ||| 


h:  MHenca/'  h:s  prtc^  was'  ^ : ■ >'  ^ (^KV^ul  Kl  tV^  lie  is ■ 'eb/^nigiily  4 cb»- 

r2  e.^ri^ ^ nnintbv  Aold  the  •'•  ;*  •.  V:  ^'  baestic  inati^  and  loves  fcb 

riAmc  pf  Cfjt'rn'*.  U'.  ' btooned  ti*rtb  as  hcvm^  above  all  pieasuft^.  he  ts  a na«nl>?r 

v^edimr  t»«J ..pttl,»H»her.y  of  the.  t‘mon  Ltiigue  Club,  oi  FhiJadcd^hW  ai/d 

Jft  £nd  btitemf  itie  at  ihd  Manufacturei^*’ Cfob. 

udy?ti.i&ii*g  bii^irevr  , uud  btcdmiv  en-  His  early  pronts.  fioiri  the  Jt>uTh#J  ^frTe  jpv^r«i 

gaite.d  •»;  the.  pt/hl.tcaVvpb  of  ^vmi  f*trii>iKAk  \ \?:i  ma^nih^nt 'hrmie on  t'ooper  A'- enue, 

d<^v  ftkliy  am  mt  i n the  hw . ru ost  /t obr  K . w h iih  ^ ;\.s^oi» f y r trcen 1 1\  c ^‘mplet ed  ..  in 
^enkw  ip  alihbu^h  had  cn*w  ned  4j^)bihtmebl> : it  k pne  <>F  the  AopSiK 

kis  ftVrrh  ftytp-  far,  he  ni^srUed  by  pass-  den^yk  ^Hfhhi  ? red'ms  oi  mapy  ^nUes.  tb-st 

mg  through  ar«  Sf.m  pi  y ejs  pler.ietwi  fdi-;  fivrUier  dini  ^as^b^v^io.;'  vTii.-  ^Isr  :kdWA  •-soajrrjOtu  ftue^l  by  every 
larger  venture***.  comion.  Ml  K.nuiit  lives  with  lbs  v>>fr.'J>ne,  ii.su^h*- 

. v Oesirv.  Mfj  uvtajr  himself  clovir/  mto  uoiuajci  'rer,  aao  hb  mpllua,  ^irs.  i'urtk  k * thprO'i^hiy 
wrllt  N.cw  V^rk  Wii.NUicsi*  oce»  and  houses  ie*.i  him  prarlnvi*  bousp-kvcp^T*  10  the  iL:\orv<  r A 

io  rtxnctYK,  io  id\tjadeip}jva  jii  1^76.  He  chose  her  hnsb^nd  ^nii  to  da^bter, 

ilViiy  iity  AVith  the  shrewd  hb^rvatibri  tiiai  a man  The  ,Jt<t)'thter  ks  i\4 HMfi y pthud  the 
c^jn;  ,<1^0^.?  It^Kt-  on  a great  metfopplk  which  has  ivume  tfr  he.r  sor»v  *utd  ii\  fhii  {Mipiiihd 

fibm/ir  ^|i^fvdi4iawfej|;  thAp  by  actual  residency  ,Af:tw*^|%ete>pF'itb^fcstk  Ivapibne55  the  owner 
v/hhiii  5f^tbpv,iet>  . ' jf-\  ' of  -mhjo  jpvj&d  by 

.1 1 U • &r«i; yeh fu re, 'Was  a weekly  pe-  ' h^!|«MhUy.r  ; had  the 

r*odi^4-  'uHJ.icri  ‘ ^ T"^  - ‘TVIbvtfic  *?ui-  ./irrWiTi  This  der  nf  tl>e  bofene^  wprW  hi 
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was  cme  of  the  bad  4:iiot<oi  Amt.ncHn  a Brooklyn  tii  tlIioQs.i>c . Mr,.  BoKAs  mail- 

<Huhof.»  who  foeenily  remarked  r«.  :-.i  •.  agemedt  of  Ta*  linjivkivn  Was  so  fresh  and  original 
Ifteraty  group  in  '&  «;  w V.ork  ; *'  l h<>  that . riu;  work  brought  the  niagti Tin?  iut*>,  public 
^JS  tirve  tf*$t  U‘  3Tdw wi  have  from  the  sunk 

the  muT  pT^>J>slkeMtfCCc>f>or  to  the  late  Dr  J.G,  HrTry  Ward  Beecher  sook  zftyYlhh  became  at- 
lTikkod  AM  any-  mart  fitting  in  ;iatv  ed!tr>rui  chair  tinted  to  the  young  man,  attti  iitp; gf «s*t  preacher 
to-rUy  ;M  whke  ti  wsa  o.f  Mr.  Hok  tlutt  l>r,  &ivcr  put  TrtUyh  of  hi?  literary  wwk  into  hi$  h^nds.  The 
Wendell  Holme:-  has 'Mid;.:  lt  He  to  urulcf-  doses*  confidence  existed  between  Mr. ..'Beecher 

.st$»hi  Cfet-I ty* ,fe\> : jio.  IfiguM  Amd  (p£  alert  protege.  At  AJr  BeednyrN  doatjtv- 

best  work  better  l hah  any  rme  I kmnv  of,''  Mr,  l3ok  compiled'  and  edited  a “ Beecher  Men'io- 

1 hese ■ opinions  sail)  of  t».  you  in*  man  who  has  , not  rial  M tor  the  family,  which  act meted  wide  attention, 
yet  reached  twenty  ^£vcny  are  cerlfti^ty  <£$$»£ -.weeks  previous*  to  Mr.  Beechers  death,  Air, 

remarkable;  11%  undoubtedly  true  that  no  youhg  Bbit  qonceHed  the  idea  of  a seriei  of  weekly 
man  is ■bftfier  kitowu  ’t&nlay.  tltiriv-  newspaper  lei ictts  by  the  eminent  divine...  Of  Jhese, 

is  Kdward  W*;Bbkf theveditor  Tbir  Indus  liome  the  young  literary  manager  made  a success,  and 
Jpt+m&tf  He  perhaps  both  tyfr*  Beecher  and 

the  - ftfSfcmMt  {&  tfc'  young  . reaped  large  profits, 

iite'r'a’ry*  :.•  From  this  grew  the  idea  of 

and  hw  ymvn^.-/men  have  g literary  syndicate,  which 

bet  ore  them  a iuture  more  • j£:'tC  v A - r/.»day  n km-\su  a*  " The 

clearly  defined  or  so  futi  of  lb  /.  | .'■  Bfr k.  $y nd rente 

promise..  : ' 'K-  'd  Uk*  uWEi  powerful 

To  fiiid  so  you ng  a man  ' ' ‘ lu.*rwv-  iniiviencc.s  u»  New 

York.  These  ventures 

edUor-in«chihf  of  • the  mag-  **^SP?£  c but  side  issues  with 

^ine  having  the  Urgent  c«r-  N|  Mr.  Hot;,- avail  vv^re  con- 

dilation  m the  world,  and  - § dueled  during  h'is  evening 

commanding;  one  »N  \hc  ho«rs..  ' Uu’ing  the  day- 

largest  -sakiries  p&ni  t»>  u'n  ’ h:j:c  bv  ..held  .a  posit  ion 

Americati'  m'agnrine  editor,  Nh\  / with  the  imbhsluhrg  hottse 

rtCtc<:i!.!f.-.  ..  S;v  SJf  u -t:ry  H.:it  k Co. , 


it  has  b^pi'kh.h.^tly  in 'lift  ^ 
has  yvo;rk 

and 

was  b&.rh  m , th«j  seqpoit 

town  pf  Hen  rich] or.  twar  :uk;  KOWi 

Amst^rd^m'.,  vin  • . . •-."  • 'yf':  \ 

Octabfef  and  hjf  is,  therefore,  ip  hk  twenty 

seventh  yeai ■>  y^as  reared  anad  wealth . 4ti4  nfTpr.v  he  acceptv4 

Uuury  Hk  father  ^c/.u)de«i  diplomatic  iM  editor  an -ddtT  ;Tf*<  Lztfi} 

at  the  RnyM  Couri  o»  the  Neihet  lands,  and  was  .•  • ';H‘viis>.^i>aiidy  proMed:Qae  c»f  the  most,  enlerpns- 
copsideTvM  bnv  pi  tliy  fkh^st  m«ii  irt  Hr4fert4-.  ing  \ttvi  successful  ittfeu  wvr  ik&ipyitig  nn  ejdi tonal 
^-^vurd  \vus  l'irbd|jf»C-;ih>‘‘'  ^$!t,  apd  y f 'tT  l y'  Uftipg;.  Hip’  ffwrml 

AtttfefiuiV  iiX  tfife  ag^- bf  UhabU-v  to  speak  ^ word  .•the* 'perhaps;  hot  ajj  sqwal  hi  Jit- 

of  the  English  language  which  he  was  «.Je-stined  to  erarv  nonals. 

wrkc  io  ilue fitly.  'flm  secret  pf  Mr.'  Bok's  odivmiid  i-uciSess  or- 

ATduiig  Bok  wa&  fir£t  h^apl  kt  & ■_•  the  ago  of  fib  <pk^flohahl>  lies  in  liis Ai ii^vilaHy  ar  cunJt^  knpivl- 
tet»i,  fu^kiug  a wonderful  cod  tec  f too  of  autograph  edge-  M >%  itat  the  p.ubiif  Wants  and  wtU  tend. 
Ittters  ariiVdocum^ltd^  ot  UjnouS  jK^im&gaN  which  This  he  knows  remacka|>ly  vTir,  itk  ^ also  a 5. 

froiii  ks  uuhpieness,  ntiracU*d  thu  MlmHipu  good  a buskress  man  su>  he  is  mi  edited,  Terhafis- 
of  the  rkw5]Wjim's  of  A mvnea  utid  ifnrope.  The  ho  literary  man  has  the  frkndsbip  and  conn  deuce 
forkr  jof  the  young  collet  lor  (prickly  spread,  and  oi  so  rnauv  cdebnties. 

hi.  b»-.-r :ime  known  as  '*  1 he  Truu:e  id  Autograph  He  inis  the  name  of  every  autlm:  •>(  notc  ru 
is'illuclt»rs,M  Tliis  rolkutVcm  now  nujriburs- Tver  Ithii  ends  of  his  fingers^  knows  tfiem  fill  ptheimidy^ 
'20,000  pi  ecus.  ' ' and  can  secure  their  best  iVOTk  where  oUiurs  will 

At^nt^eepv'he slatted. Thc  tsrvoklfn  Magxiz*tti?  fdth  . • ;t  ,:;  ’■■.T>MT;'M:.':'  ,V  (•  ) 


■ year  to:  eormcci  mmseif 
with  thy  firm  ctf  Chayles 
SerdmfefN  >oiis-  !u  four 
?ymr>  he  gmdtmied  through 
ircVtaa  \ po.sit  mns  dnyii  lie: 
tv  tio£.  W make  chief  pi  thfi  ad- 

veAikttg  dejig/xurenT, 

After  ruijeVying  ^nd  deglkmig  Sesferal'  lucrative 
^ in  October  last,  the  posiiion 
f/omt  Jtunuil. 


Go  gle 


HAHVm  v?  MAQAZtX£  A/>  Y$KT}&EXL 


THE  FUTURE  OF  A GREAT  SUC- 
CESS. 


life  fultirt?  a(  Tht  Jjidixr* 
f J/ame,  jvwn<U  most  nalti- 


'AT-Sr'rv  S&P»v. 


many  pecu  hardies  dtsStncriy  jU  own,  I t hav  beexi 
conceded,  by  readers  atid*  advt^tuwrs  aiike\  u\  have, 
without  doubt  * the  most  responsive  tonfitituedcj* 
ever  enjoyed  by  a periodical  /yWigta  bfegrrpb- 
icad  sketch  pf  spnput  prominent  person , for 
aroplfe  will  bring  forth  ffom  its  reader*:  ;i*  rumy 
as  a limamnit  letters.  Two  year*  age-  a .stock/ 
ofa  prominent  wxmura  was  publishf*!, 

rifey  fee  amafer  of  curtosdy  are  Wll  befeg  meived  by  her  ?la  relation  n>  tfet 
i fevaJi  riUskested.m  big  sac-  sketch, 

04*  fcush  & single  request  on  the  pan  of  <mfc  of  its  render* 

bo £mi?r*f !Wfeer?^ST*fi<id  iV  .some  picc*  of  domestic  Mi  forma  ricwi,  printed  ip 
Hit&nat  /fef^.fenes  £ga4e  type^fixtmght  foffe*  in  that  m- 

a ? tfe*  w^^^:'taters.  And  what  is  true  of  »fr 

* ‘ thing &?u“st  nut  he  tor&>itei*  ir^iin^cohimiHyjp^ms  equanytnjtfoftheddw* 

in'  periodical  vernucss  r the  fmt  *uJ>vrih  A writer  in  f'timtrrs  in£.  of  New 

ers  are  always-  the  trips!  didk<dt  JO sdcdffc  , after  V »:rrk,  recently  staged  that  friim  a hyaline  atlver- 
ifeat; piaititr  and  eiisier.  the  feemeiit  inerted  bpce  in  i^;’^ifpaAo\'^'  r^efcc* 
great  m*-^A>.fefee  i^pWfedkiw  * ^cws#k  . Titey  • .responses-  were'  refcwed.-  CwkiJl  ?ir  OunpAtiV;  tbe 
lite,  £^<r#£4  to  be  i drifted  .Nr*  York  {lUblifeet^  received  6ooc»  dippers  iv< 

with  .u...  Tlfe  k * feH  In  the.  hisioiy  of  Alt  reply  U>  their  sdvettiriug; 

suy<£&ifil  liftfrury  rir  otherwise.  ; The  ssecrtt  of  aU  tHis  f$  »r<s  dipicn}!  to  hod  Nr? 

i:Ue-5»m.  oi  ih-x  publisher  is  to  seat  re  distance  exfets  between  .tho^/w.Kn-^wwl  the  /w«^ 

a iiibSiAiptktft-  Iifd  af  ou*  ^nijlioo  flames.  THt  tin-  n<il  and  those  <who  i^akr  -it,.  The  ck^est  retetion* 
(krtafcing  is  * Urge  ohe/but  no  w^v  lhe  one  he  has  scero  To  iWM;  between  the  publisher  siAtl 
already  successfully  cOmpa&Hect  rVi\t  Jiwnni  has  and  ihfeik  tenders,  dud  tire  jiitrxchaoge.  Oll^TXet^- 
passeil  the  hxlf-iUiUrbti  post , if  toil  it  will  reach  the  in  ihiy  ntantier  ailime,  nins  up  ialo  ih£  thc^iMnds  - 
end  of  it>  jo\)jv<y~~ Mie-  fall  miHim  goal — is  aU  each  \:+m« 

nuist  cerUbi.  Jt  ra&y  take  a few  yeari.  Tfe^/«iM%  Thus  \t  b>  uod^rsioix!  by  the  readers 

tW  i6  hetter  *utl  stmnger  lu-day  rhim  it  ever  w«*.  that  ^iianiele  or  ddve.m^emaM' in  its  po^e?  riroi> 
its  advertising  jiaipinagy  is  Ikqgerveveii  in  tfreiace  with  it  Ahe  jxfrsntial  reavrmuendalioii  of  esfiw  r»r 
o!  :t  iVccrit  tjurr^c  at  mto;  its  rnli tonal  sta£F  is  publisher.  Aud.it  undoubtedly  doe^<  ior  'one’port 
siroh^er  • ds  ir*  the  work;  of  periodicals  of  Ihe  periodica!  ii  ciunifulJy ' guarded  as  the 

i>  iiu»re.ii;»;**tl :.  wmiMids  know  <d  it  (o-day  where  other.  A doubtful  adveiit^ment  ?r»iul<i  no  loemr; 

nevet  he4id  of,  and  alio-  jmss  the  eye  pi  ifi^  pMbiisli^r  than  would  >n  a nick 
geTlx4*i  ^ heflek^ut  mart?  ctriaintics  than  . of'  tonoadtaf  icfidcncy \-i&c&vc.  the  *ppto\ra4  A*  the 


at 


eddar 


alieadec&4^ss  anti  p$j&  ir#  #tt  ft*  ?)^p4/U:  ibk  imTOeoscr  lileron  i‘abySt|}r  tpg«tbpr.,  ■ . ‘ ; v 

iriCTits^  ihe  /irar^aj  ih  *it^Xured  fp  bfebm  ^Vyry  ^ The  /r»wnri//^  uodbubtcd  tens  vdi 

>jicrt.  tW-iheiaiy  wonder^f»ife.toue<eenlh^ e'eipufy . <if  h^tne^  whtrt  ru>  otlter  jjenodktia^ jvfrtrp* 

We  as  tyr<i  yfeii^  s^o  it  was  geutfxiHy  rq-  crudes.  In .!%««;■ 
gaM^f  as-  a ,-^ia^bj^5  wlmdt  the  slightest  tuiah-  for  c*very  «tier»beir*  frvDm  the  jdqngest  child  to  fht' 
cial'  fricribh'.^piiid : explode.  To-day  >siich  a oldc^c.  g^ati^.p^ro^;  The  b^.neheW  f tm> 

rrtdrk  is  never  heard  m exinwecnbii  with  i'fe: • : -The ;.  • ex^n^ia'^f ’%l hein^Mc0t^f . 
Jiiunmt  has1 ^the  rborough  cqnbd  trice  tl» ^entire  Tor  .fee  alh  ; --V  ,v' 

'butib?^- Ah'4; ,Tpi.fehg‘  pU-Mid-  The  sdbscnplKiii  fitiCc  ip ■_  1%* 

it  is  un  *-ta.bii^Je»i  mcdb<At.  Mote'tlun  dial — /c;?4rv^/  i*  ewe  dollar  year : bnt  * ^lecud  idfer 
a taicce^‘ wbi-ife  bsus  nbt  a pa^ail&l  iri  the*  peri-  Appear*  on  445  ^ fee-  adyemWtg  pi*ru$>f^  «.' 
udicai  world,  arid  its  'futum. • '%£mx&  precisely  tyhai  this  number  of  11  i kh*.h>  'rh^  pfler, 

its  publisher  ami  i^fnor  ci«oo;>e  to  make  it;  Its  s»  will  be  wren-  gives  tiie  remaining  m?^Vw-rw  -w 
history  const  it  nto  a literiry,  ntarVeit  tht*  $ft|&  ^ntl  Ihe  full  fetr  stf-fifot  ftirAyjtte 

.With  sueli  a rapiiljy  developing  country  a>  ^»urs  \ splendid  -^rray  of  attractive  .literary  feature'  >4*:- 
and  a population  wonderfully  im;re&sfegr  feere  guimitdeeil  for  tlie?e  lisuc^-;  untl  n fow;1 — ^UipscvMr; 
eaxsts  no  plausible  reason  why  a h/.«w^  magaziue,  the  S ovemhei-  r« tmt ber—^ic  ncotd  in  the 
eptWiig  to  eyejybpvtre  am!  legiri route  ntStey  feaufd  tisethertt  to  Which  we  refer. 

not  reach  a paid  cireiiWnfe  <tt  one  mi  Hi  on  copies,  Subscripficms  can  be  sent  directly  tp  the  Tfonit 
and  00  perk^ical  i?  in  a beuef  way  of  realiring  Olftce  of  the  UttnKif,  fee  full  ftddrese  l>efeg 
this  th;u:  ic  The  Ld&itw  f.>'urt*xL  CURTIS  i'UBLISHlNc*  COMh'ANV\  ^>*t-435 

f'trWps-.rio  'iWgiWne  inibitsbed  to-day  bas  so  Arch  Street,  TkUadefydiW  Ta. 

nm « 
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i/Aitrm  s MAVAttm  ApYmtTf&ut* 


DIAMOND  RINGS 


mfe.,  large  mm.  usually  teels  confident  of  obtaining  a ftm 
• ^onc  that  --V ; M l?;.*ji.\  represent  .a ad  warmni 
! ^ lay.  Among  ^ more; 

l&  ||  c^e  h 

9 mj|  JL'  Jf  » ;|  ■ not  jjaubiv/#  '$Ii)tkii.fcil  w&ydKer  fife 

m£  ' Mfi%  sum  irn tended  to  be  spent .wifi  .buy  a si one  o( 

ciem  s5ie  and  beauty  to  meet  i hepu rt h^er ^ Ae^i re^- 
^•lesgS^  or  to  suit  the  requiitjments  of  the  occasion , Such 

doubt  is  usually  removed  by  an  tcxammaiion  of  a full 
and  carefully  chosen  stock  of  precious  stones.  It  is  seen  that  the  large  outlay  secures. 
as  k should,,  a proportionate  return,  • But.  it  h 'seen,  also,  that  a moderate,  outlay  wiii 
command  jewels  of  urt,except<onab}e  quality  and  beauty  ..?'-  - V;*  -::  ■ ;iv*- V;  ■ , 

Purchasers  sre  as  .a  rule  surprised  at  the  beauty  and-  effmiYcnes?- of  jingle-stone  dia- 
mond ring*  that  may  be  had  tor  example,  sit  etc,,  «m4  so  on  ¥p  ttf  $150, 

$200,  etc.  To  any  one  in  doubt  whether  the  outlay  of  such  su .Will , secure-, .ribj£/W0rth 
considering,  it  may  be ^aidlhat  there  are  few  purchases  of  uny  kind  that  a fiord  a fuller, 
more  ^stiafytng  return  for  tlie  umouut  of  -.-rings;-,  ob^inibife  at 

these  prices  is  great,  They  may  be  Set  .Witb  a single  diamodd/ar  with  two  dia- 
monds, or  with  a diamond  and  a ruby,  d?  a diamond  andva  sapphire  W ^.diamond  and 
an  emerald,,  or  a sapphire,  or  other  .colored  stone.  wit  h two  diamonds,  etc. 

Correspondents  at  a distance  can  buy  as  adva)U0goou$iy  if  deauug  in  person . At 
any  price  that  may  be  named,  a stone:  or  stones.of  the  requisite  value  will  be  chosen 
and  set.  and  the  ring  sent  subject  to  return,  and  to  the  refunding  of.  the  payment  if  it 
prove  in  .any  degree  unsaUsfacU*ry  This  ‘method  creates  '.&&  identity  of  interest  between 
dealer  and  buyer,  and  the  .lauer  is  often  served  more  • fully  to  his  ,sati<factic»n  than  he 
could  jfopw  * bewildering  variety  of  the 

• . * yS  • r,T’v,T;:  > ;'-'V\  •.  ./•. 

■yhE^ 

:par<o»  aoe  :je»i ftix  3sr.*i r» 

SOLD  MEDAL,  PA&IS,  12?S>  j 


X took  Sick, 

I TOOK 


I>  Abattftrftd  y I'ure 

and  it  U Soluble* 


1 take  My  Meals* 

I take  My  Rest, 

4NU  1 aw  Vigorous  p^och  to  take 
ANYTHING  1 CAN  lav  my  hands  ok  ; 

frtitoir  ftvt  too,  for  Scott's 
mulsion  of  Pure. Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  HvpopfcosphitesofLimeand 

Soda  r*'°f  ONLY  CURED  MY  imip- 
M-u(  Coitamnplion  but  Built 

Mg  UP,  AN».IS  jKOW  H'TTWO 

FLESH  ON  MY  BONES 

AT  THE  RATE  OF  A POUND  A DAY.  t 
S AKE  It  JUST  AS  EASILY  AS  ( i>«  MILK.'” 
/•'CM  i^ttMONY  l>  OitTMVG  . NEW . 
icoiTs  KMn^iON  is /t&y'ftfi  $c£itiii&' rs 
v.Ai l V*  Take  no  orrmW 


^ ;,  > r.r^  u-c  U u,  >1**  pepar- 

mbi  &*** 

r " r~ 15 1 s 

A ■ f hcr^exrv  for 

mora  eoouomlcsl,  togiin-g  Utx.  ika*.  cent  a 
cup.  It  ,i»  dyUeiuusv  n»>u?Kh*hg»  stjr^ngtMh- 
ing),  RA8tlr*V 

fbr  n'«-  well ‘ W btr  per^utm  iu  |iNhl»- 

SofdDy  Croeet^  everywHeirie^ 


f I took  Coldt 

1 

Goggle 


iCAtLpgn  's  ma  GAZf^rg  a i>  fjsKTraEn. 


Imagine  a lamp 
with  all  perfec- 
tions—wba?.  will 
it  be? 


_ — ^ . incandescent  eteo- 

trie,  but  four  or  five  times  stronger. 

Corttrolinble,'  A thumbscrew 
turns  it  up  or  down,  a hundredth 
part  of  ad  inch  if  you  please- 

Without  suspicion  of  smdh.Uhe 
sunshine  ar?d  moonlight. 

<■  V5  ft  \*.:v  v ••  liv  . WV.'WVvggHEW 


ing;  and  ail  the  cure  it regmngs 
every  day  is  filling  and  dusting : 

off 

th<?  top  of  iheigsaeWand.  once  in 
six  mdfttW  a neiSv  avWh.  put  i n;  ; 

A eoixvmon  servant,  or  even  a 
child. chit  take earn  of  it. 

That  1;  is  the  •“  Pi  t tsb  urghg 
Send  dor  a.  primer.  ;.v  o ' ■ • 

ianswtjudr  Brass  Co, 


lAUTYAND  FRA&RANC 


.doiiuri  tiriicatjed  in  < &*>  tttCtftf  ft  ky 


whVcft  render?  ihtiTkeih  i*Arfy  * hitex  fh<*  tfavnf.  •*** 

ihe  tuT£  u»&ti  tlt'.U 

M mii  iiidiypim^ftfdei  iadjtiflcE;  of  fft«  tWdHWTt  (fniiYKtghff  r**? 
niovtit  turtAi  (nfin  Oie  teefii  tbicuftig*  *V*  tuwrcel 

8«Lft  nt  ttat;0€iiiiTs  itf®  FL\CY4?<mim  b^autes 


PitVshufcfcVfV 


Earth 


' is  the  spot  that’s  washed  out  withomi 

*'  Pear ?mc.  }t  costs  in  clothes,  in  the 

^..WgSW:;u rubbing  and  scrubbing  that  wears  them 
5 ",i?  quickly ; it  takes  twice  the  time,  and 

g’  v -double  the  labor.  It’s  expensive  wasr.u  s 
before  you  get  through  with  it — and  the  cost  comes  home  to  vox, 
no  matter  who  does  the  work. 

Pearline  saves  money  by  saving  vvork,  wear,  ami  time,  it  hurts 
nothing;  washes  and  cleans  everythin^  It  costs  no  more  than  com- 
mon soap,  but  ; it'  does  more.  It’s  cheap  to  begin  -with — but  it’s 
cheapest  in  the  er.d. 

-AijTin  of  PEARLiNi.  wliurh  <*«.  being  pcvkiltd  from  door  to  door. 

-TV- V*  iaS  JAMES  PYI.K.  New  Yort. 
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UARPKR'8  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Digitized  by 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest • 


AN  ACCIDENT  POLICY 

IN 

THE  TRAVELERS 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

(Largest  Accident  Company  in  the  World, 
only  Large  One  in  Amerioa) 


GUARANTEEING 


$10,000- 


f For  Accidental  Death. 

For  Total  Loss  of  Sight. 
For  Loss  of  Two  Feet. 

For  Loss  of  Two  Hands. 
For  Loss  of  Hand  and  Foot. 


4Q  4 For  Loss  of  One  Foot. 
90000.00  \ For  Loss  of  One  Hand. 

—WITH— 

$50  - - for  Disabling 

— OO0T8  A— 

Professional  or  Business  Man 
$50  - ■ Per  Year. 


Proportionate  Beneflls  and  Cost  under  Pol- 
icies other  than  Above  Amounts. 


Assets,  11 1,918,000 ; Surplus,  $2,270,000. 


391 

Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  MaGA&TXB  ABVSHnSEK. 


DUPLICATE  WEDDING  PRESENTS 


^^>ouss€  "oiasii^  Ttl| 

I400  and  the  latter  $3 » 5. 
boiight  regularly,  a net  $4^](^^l;j^K75.-  But  this  is  only  one  of  many 
wfu£ft^£  •tfJft-JSgH;  Vp  any  address  for  examination.  We  have  a 
profusion  of  Oo.fiee  Spoons,  £10  per  dozen.  Handsomely  Cased,  sell- 
ing elsewhere  at  £>5.  ' Oyster  Forks,  $10  and  $12,  worth  from  $1$ 
to  $iH.  Safari  Fort  and  Spoon,  $t$  to  $20,  Berry  Spoons,  and 
hundreds  of  small  pieces  from  $3  to  $ to,' Handsomely  Cased  and 
suitable  lor  choice  W ending  Gifts,  We  will  promptly  fill  any  order, 
but  prefer  sending  several  cases  for  comparison*  paying return  ex* 
press  charges  if  we  fail  to  please. 

Old  Gold  Jewelry  or  worn-out  Silver  taken  in  exchange  or  pur- 
chased Send  for  price-list. 


JOHNSTON  & SON,  >5 0 Bower? 


yf:  '$iM  iir  wtU  rsitHA  j fa * 

ifwzy  jiut+h  yf  f.ht'  -itiiwrttitifli'  if  - -$&&' 

'4*a& it# 

gwrant^  Wfifoid-  -xpratthimj  #/r 
*irttuoix  £♦/$«*•••*  • 

Onr  Cafoudy  <j 

7 m<.  v it/nfaim:  uxcrn* 

Er£CTai.^*u yt^ijsc-  SHU*?  Smpy  ’&**#*; 

75  €%-"&*.  jy?f\w*  (o  '#w y -vXim*,  f$.<KK : 

tea&mg  stdis  ’Sh^Qtr^Siii^yp, 

err  ^A}:of\W(n  request,  tf 

ns  L£  oenU  in.  st.am.ps  for.bor 
THE  EL&OfRO  SiUCON  CO.,  « JOH*  *6# ‘*by*. 


J*j»‘  bv*»;  *rb)  «M»:v*ir  f jmv:r<xi 

■.T.'Ufii'i'P.  vn[,  .. 

%' * V>£  Xri; 

-vi  vtfc  uf  c^-v  --Jffflfy  &<g  xfe.iV> 

4*iji  •*  J>tyK>V 

V\y?hi»';VV' ' if  #4£fi  ^ ty*4  $ - - J* ** . - 

%*$&*'+:'■ 

v pVr-f*. 

'Miiil/yiV.  tftt-  * jir#  WM- 

\t&y  r 'n  ♦Kh,iVUi»>iP^  • nti-tc 

- ffi?. • . ‘ \ 


^£QhICAQ(j 

IMi 


Tiles  Gr*teseic. 

12*  WABASH  AVE 

SiLb5?^<= 


or  setfo  fj 

CHQRTHANO 

X^1i<3  PSfHlh 
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TYPEWRITER. 

IDEAL  AND  UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARDS. 

SPEED  RECORD  AGAIN  BROKEN. 

180  Words  in  One  Minute. 

ailCAOO.  KEPT,  is,  1.8'ift 

The  HAMMOND  woa  the  .FIRST 
PR8B9  In  both  of  tbs  late  typewriter 
contest*,  by  nnanlmoua  decision  of  five 
printers,  representing  the  largest  estab- 
lishments in  .America. 


mrmmm? 


A check  far  $7,267  50  from  the  U S. 
Treasury  for  75  Hammonds 

THE  HAMMONOIyPEWRITER  CO., 

447-44*  Kart  52* St,  t « , 

77  Nassan  St..  f**«w7ork. 


Broken  promises  result  from  forgetful- 
ness. . r . - ‘ ’ ' . 

Engagements,  like  individuals,  are  for- 
gxiiteu. 

TatdfctA  revive  memories  of  f he  departed. 
Tablets — r,  sv  E.&  G.  Cn.'s  Ivory  ones— 
refresh  the  memory  of  socn!  ar-d  business 
b dirties,.'  V;,T  \ V 

Miike  a note  ®X  it.”  Not  on  paper — 
use  fbe  pretty  & & G.  Co.-s  ivory-  I'abler, 
iv&fcb  presents  a separate  page  and  a 
clear  face-  every.  4 $£.  ■ ; 

It  is  so  prfejty  that  all  who  see  it  covet. 

It  is  so  idieap  that  ail  who  want  it  can 
buy.  C YYYY;.:YY.v:-  . ' ' 

Gdife  hittleYpIesfees  much,  accomplishes 
raore;  :•  •:,•••.•••  'Yr  ; . s . - 

Only  r o to  50  cents  each,  according  to 
size  and  decoration. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  them,  or  send 
direct  to 


FOR  CHRISTMAS! 

A USE  FLU., 

SUITA  OLE,  ami 

ACCEPTABLE 

Present  fv?  a hitly  or  gentleman  is  the 

Waterman 

Ideal  Fountain  Pen, 

Prices,  $2.50  t«  $30  00. 

flud  it  the  tan**  TbiUhi*  ftef  ft* m«nt  o< 
\iridTT--CIi«kum**y  1*1* 

Money  refuiiileiV  if  it  does  not  salt.  If 

yoiir  ^ifitinm/r  will  not  tfupply  you,  don’t  take 
any  ether,  hot  semi  ::fhr  ewHSuiar  «viih  |*‘riee- 
list  and  . 

Every  fountain want  either 
the  1'r.ive]!ei^  nr  l)»fc  I»^k  eizc  m,»w 

i -Ffller  and  Iriji  y'orkH  Bit* 

Bottle,  and  the  BoUle  k^vps  the  Filler  resuly 
,for  use  nvit  time.  . * \ ; / ? / - : , 

Sep  a dvm  jfitmimli  in  prevfoy* 

Igpnta  Vfftatati.  ftorpeW  Mu'jqjfaL 

L,  E.  Waterman  Co., 

n.l.’W.i  1S5  Broadway,  Jfew  York, 


BALDWIN  & CILEASOIV  CO, 

58  Reade  Street,  New  York  City; 

*f  l li*  Mt-  think,  i •can  me  Wiy  h«>  titowi  lanptw*  M 
• itrgitiit  tjum  who  take  the.  ah'phfait  intend  - in-  ' 

tfmqfii*  tf  the  nouturp  to  emtmice  the  <*j>p<>rtuntl$ 

.-fir**  thorn  to.  ptrvw  fhtAe  rtiattitecHontt  aifudwnatm  ifrjCf 
tolimt  mu  have  publinhed,  fOterp  rtteran  ***  aw/ 

' Uf  mvti  Pecan*  it#  enthu#lx*tw  endorser.  It  ewer*  iht  #/%,f  • 
of  tf*  Army  qf  bh#.  Pvtornae  o-Kth  a ihoToujjhn^^  Vatnat- 
tiaithff  inter mt  whrnh  nor Ukff tip:  Ante-  .nht  foep  hz&ti&i, 

I doubt  ij  U haa  h #nri  cq)i4t/**i  in  all  the  lit- 

erasure  vf  Iht  t car.  I to  he  rmtmw,  a*  w&ortftui  it 
in'tf.M  p%<wt  un*juat*jfat  magnet',  —Ja'avh  Tams e»f  Com. 

. oi  reumww*  , . . , ; ' / , t - . ^ . ; ■ • > • '.-.'-'Y  . - ”Y 

BICOtLECTIONS  OF  A PEI7ATI. 

By  WAEBEN  IEE  Q0SS, 

Author  - i»f  " The  *S«I<1WV  Slerr  of  Hlk  Capiivifv  at 
h nddreouxilu*  nr\il  inh^r  fVi.VtLvp.^ 

Sptl  .AdrewiyVed  hi  gfi£  Awy  of  ’ffi 

Ele^ntiv  Hhi>trHlY>d#  aiui  »>t»e  of  The  mo.it  vh>u- 
aide  ami  imereaMa^  of  at l the  uCetiUnto 

tjf  ea i War.-,  . rt  t*  \ ; ’ • . ; ' . . ; ; , \ f ^ 

E\perient^f  agert/s  waniyd  fa 
Uourt  for- thirvork.  y s ^ ; 

THOMAS  Y,  CROWELL  db  00-, 

too  rHrctmw  Sti-ect,  Ho+tftm. 


BT-  err«fKK»S  'POP(7t4lt  ftoJiCTktClANi 

Au  UlfriHUiUeo  MeiithJy  *fsvat**!  td  X'Ufi  WSfiiv 

jnti»  of  Uu*  Po&tp*iti  mip  vesrii 

fitk.  ; sis  Joonth^  J-CkT  C&iitf'AQ m Free* 
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KLfV  Vi  UuVOi).  Wnsl'iiu^Pt.;  0 0 

"Nri  HMoTuty'n  f'at.rfjR  if  orifBffi'M 

Wr$|0  tdr  tuiuttior'x  autd*- 


lORPmrS  MJfUUlJt*  ADVS&rifsBR 


-..V.' : £ of  ivaxen  c*iodtes  it>  th^  haud^K  tm* 

- Cl  a revival  of  till?  quAliVi  uM  <TVve.f  yut 
- ;/' »t« < WrW^- J*st  .6?n.lttiry*  Tr*  $ ^%r 

•.  • • ; m;uHe  k*  to  j*«s$«£4  ifcese  *45  t*»  he}*$ 

gj&ggg^.  £$:i!y&  • ;fc *l£;  piiu<c-*J  ;hkwf; 

-•^v*;iiv-'^»^.&e'. qf  fetcrat..  T T> " 

^ Jp  $S38fc  » * Il^^fWbraneh  Catul&lkbrtfm  heft  represent^ 

["  .JO  ifj  ' »W  la  height*  at**!.  vaftu*!  at  f i 3*.  75.  A-  simitar 

Jv  <%*  Tf-  . ytyie,  v^lh  two  beaches,  is  fro:  *ud  with  fe?t 

' -:’;x‘  ...  jJp£m  . — ■-■  7$..  The#  i.heft  tall  Banquet 

B&*-rV-'-*-x- Tvi 1 ?.*>•;&  >hfe^  i;»t9ndtvs,  2-1  inches,  $17  $0  ; five 
inches,  ;/'€«&’  benches*,  ?$ 

'"'^,V  \>  ,■'  - ' Tbc  CatM?i^stick.  m iIIn$lraTed  « 10 

^■I^.'UIPEe v 1"  ■BmS^'  [ipM  tj  I)1.1  ??&e  \:^^:xwkit--  3s*  had  tailei 

&§*  J.h'^rtfiK’e  Catalogue  1 sail  shorter  for  $6,75  kkd  $£,75. 

ch  Table  China  and  Glass,  Statuary,  Art 
Furniture,  Clocks,  Bronzes,  etc. 


Ovington  Brothers, 

krooktyn  House;  Fulton  and  Clark  Sts. 


330  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ORT1CELU  Wash--  Embroidery 
Silk.  Unfading;  Dyes.  This  is 
the  b»t  m$  to  buy  your  Wash 
The  spool  keeps  the  silk  dean,  prev 


For  years  (tie  people  have  fished  for  a 
light  waterproof  flat  that  could  be:  worn 
at  any  tints  and  not  .sweat  the  head . 

Our.  experiments-  are.  completed ; our 
test?,  ended. 

EUREKA. 

Oar  Seamless  Waterproof  Hat  is  a 
beauty,  .Alike  on  both  sides,  looks  like 
a fine  Ah  hi.:.  Four  colors  .Very  light, 
ledeatro^iv'le. 

Mail  orders  increasing  daily. 

Price  $1.50  each,  postpaid. 

We  want  an  Agent  in  every  city. 
Manufactured  only  by  Patentees, 

BARKER  & CO., 

27  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City, 

We  make  Ladies’  fine  Silk  Gossamers, 
and  Men’s  Mackintoshes. 


vents  shop'.tyear,  and  saves  your  time. 
This  is  Also  tlwf  best  size  for  most  kinds 
of  fancy  work,  Buy  should  look  for 
the  m?  KB  and  the  brand  " CoriiccHi”  on 
one  |hd  of  the  spool;  cm'  the  other  the 
-words  A Was5  Mk--Fast  Cblor " should 
appear,  Enterprising  dealers  sell  H, 
NONOTUCK  SILL  CO., 

Oh*  VOfrV.  tb**opi  St  KwwlU,  Cia&Qti&t  'i, 

St.  Paul 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


"WE  ARE  ALL  SO  HAPPY" 

Because  wo- play  " HALMA,M  and  Papa  has  promised  if  we  are.  real  good  children  we  si 
have  " RASty  M)A,"  fhat.  tfc.w  and  delightful  niwuKcmcnt  by  the  author  of  u I!  Vl-M 
**  lI  A Wt  A,"  lire  Popular  (Jum^  i*  jttsl  Ok? thing  f*f  „ Holiday  iv-sem.  **  BAS*  LI  Xl>-1 
hv  Uiv  author  of  “ II  A LM  A,"'  should  he  ift  every  liamc,  These  games  are  for  sale  ev< 
where  *•  liALMA  ’’  will  W seat  free  ou  receipt  of  $1.00  ; « BASILISDA”  on  tm 
of  $1.35. 

E.  I.  HORS  MAN,  Publisher.  80  & 82  William  St.,  New  York 


EDUCATE  YOUR  CHILDREN 

la  A WHILE  YOU  AMUSE  THEM* 


TUB  BEST  MOATJC  GAME. 
ADAPTED  FOB  EITHER  CKH.UftKX  OR  ADULTS, 


^3^.  imported  “ANCHOR  BOXES" 

STONE  B&Udto*  Blocks 
M & alatatur*." 

H H THE  TOY  Or  TOYS?  : 

0*oui6ets^5'vP;\tVTti>jfr'-if«rk,1Aj.cw*». ' 

fi: - tfticm 

_ ' fm*  '?**  '**?  t***iH*ds  « 

Cbowii 

L'i  [ EgsMyjtt  tsriu*  1#>  n»t  rT  A-, 

f i * ' • * jfT/yr  tPjtfdlHy  B«rKfci»  LavA  PW'r»i 

fl  fimj  of  , 

h | " '*  I ‘(M ’i  Prictw  froc«  e re.  *ip ward. 

* ‘ iJ§§BLfl  A*  proroi&eivc  Toy  Deiicr*. 

^REE  llTn'i.tmt^d  DrsCTtpLivAf 

C^lqeti'BftcjriiwpOAi 

AO.  RICHTER  Ac  COH 

310  Broadways  New  Yorli* 


k LEVM.mmUSC  Si  El). 

A Womterfti) 

V}  tantea^u'er  m roaW 

yf/t  t>is  A ' 

he&Uftfat  v3,krc.f*j&  W^ljiy  »>o- 
■£?  dnntdt!  l»v 

5£  fttr  jr(i‘jMff*>  .prh.rw  Ik 

^ Olt'  FOKR  M’V'O  CO  , 
iVvKi^rto^u.  j\, 

K jtfm 


For  After««H>»»  Trnr,  *<K*lal>le**  tMMi 
I tfhwe  .^lunjuiufttt,  Huy 


Ttic  Qreit  Myetery  which  m gUfti*l«d  the  ppupte  year* 
a#k,  Be&tb  Tal>!e-Tfpptn&  8plrH>Jw t* ptnr$*i  ate. , ete.  Tor 
h real  downright,  ijtxm  eVeuiiuf*#  fnii,  hur  h iHunchalte 
lk«*rd.  Trie e»,  each,  mjU  il.tift  Mallei  pt^paid. 

SKI, CHOW  & RIQHTEK,  41  John  Street,  New  York. 
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DODD,  MEAD  & COMPANY’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir  of  Horace  Walpole. 

By  Austin  Dobson.  A limited  Edition  de  luxe,  printed 
at  the  De  Vinne  Press  from  type,  on  hand-made  linen 
and  Japan  paper,  and  illustrated  with  eleven  etchings 
by  Percy  Moran,  by  plates,  etc.  Large  octavo.  425 
copies  on  Dickinson’s  hand -made  paper,  $15.00.  50 
copies  on  Japan  paper,  $20.00.  4 copies  on  vellum. 
Prices  on  application.  These  479  copies  embrace  all 
that  will  be  printed  of  this  edition  for  both  the  United 
8tates  and  England. 

JUVENILES. 

Battlefields  and  Campfires. 

Being  a sequel  to  “Battlefields  of  ’61,”  and  carrying 
forward  the  story  of  the  War  for  the  Uniou.  By 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  author  of  “The  Bine  Jackets  of  ’SI, 
of  1812,  of  *76.”  Quarto,  with  many  original  illustra- 
tions by  W.  C.  Jackson.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

Wanneta  the  Sioux. 

By  Warren  K.  Moored  rad,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. A story  of  Iudian  life  by  one  who  has  lived  in 
the  tipis  of  the  Sioux  nation  and  writes  from  personal 
knowledge.  With  many  illustrations  of  Indian  life. 
Octavo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Desiree,  Queen  of  Sweden  and 
N orway. 

From  the  French  of  Baron  Hochschild,  by  Mrs.  M. 
Caret,  16mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Elsie  Yachting. 

A new  volume  in  the  Elsie  Series,  by  Martha  Finlxt. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Four  Frenchwomen. 

By  Austin  Dobson.  Small  12mo,  cloth.  This  volume 
embraces  sketches  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday,  Madame 
Roland,  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  Princesse  de  Lam- 
balle.  With  a portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday, 
etched  by  Thomas  Johnson.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
In  the  Oinnta  Series. 

Maroussia. 

A Maid  of  Ukraine.  From  the  French  of  P.  J.  Stahl, 
with  ten  illustrations.  A most  delightfnl  story, 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Mies  Jessie  Frothing* 
ham.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.&  In  the  Giunta  Series. 

The  Silver  Caves. 

By  Erne8t  Inorrsoll.  A Mining  Story.  With  Ulus* 
tratlons.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Mungo  Park  and  the  Niger. 

By  Joseph  Thomson,  author  of  “Through  Masai 
Land.”  12mo,  cloth,  with  numerous  maps  and  illus- 
trations. $1.25.  In  the  Great  Explorers  Series. 

ILL  USTRA  TED  BOOKS  FOB  THE 
HOLIDA  YS  and  FOB  ALL  TIME 

A History  of  Modem  Architecture. 

By  James  Fbrousson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  H.R.A.S.,  etc 
Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time  by  Robert  Kerr,  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
King's  College,  London,  with  many  new  illustrations 
added.  2 vols.,  octavo,  price  announced  later. 

A supplementary  volume  devoted  entirely  to  Modem 
Architecture  in  America,  by  Montgomery  Schnyler,  Esq., 
will  appear  in  1S91. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

(1757-1804),  Statesman,  Financier,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  By  Prof.  William  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 12mo,  cloth,  75  cents.  In  series  Makers  of 
America. 

Father  Juniper  Serra. 

(1713-1784),  and  the  Franciscan  Missions  in  California. 
By  John  Giiaiabt  Shea,  LL.D.  12mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

In  series  Makers  of  America. 

A Marriage  for  Love. 

By  Ludovio  Hal4w,  author  of  “The  Abb6  Constan- 
tin/ etc.  An  Edition  de  luxe,  with  twenty-three  fbU- 
page  illustrations,  reproduced  io  photogravure,  by  Wil- 
son de  Meza.  Uniform  in  sine  with  the  quarto  edition 
of  “The  Abb6  CouBtantin.”  In  silk  portfolio, $10.00. 

James  Edward  Oglethorpe. 

(1687-1785),  and  the  Founding  of  the  Georgia  Colony. 
By  Henry  Bruce,  Esq.  l2mo,  cloth,  75  cents.  In  series 
Makers  of  America. 

The  Haunted  Pool. 

(La  Mare  au  Diable)  From  the  French  of  George 
Sand,  by  Frank  Hnnter  Potter.  Illustrated  with  four- 
teen etchings  by  Rudaux.  Quarto,  beautifully  bound, 
$5.00. 

George  and  Cecilius  Calvert, Barons 
Baltimore  of  Baltimore. 

(1590-1676),  and  the  Founding  of  the  Maryland  Colony. 
By  William  Hand  Browne,  editor  of  the  Archives  of 
Maryland.  With  portrait  of  Cecilius  Calvert  12mo, 
cloth,  75  cents.  In  series  Makers  of  America. 

The  Devil’s  Picture  Books. 

A History  of  Playing  Cards.  Bv  Mrs.  John  King  Van 
Rensselaer.  Octavo, with  16  full-page  plates  in  colors, 
and  numerous  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  $5.00. 

MISCELL AN EO  US. 

Our  Mother  Tongue. 

By  Tukodorr  H.  Mead.  12mo,  cloth,  $L50. 

“Onr  Mother  Tongue”  is  written  with  the  view  of 
enabling  the  reader,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  in- 
struction, to  correct  any  defects  and  imperfections  that 
may  exist  in  his  manner  of  speaking. 

The  Sun  Dial. 

A Poem,  by  Austin  Dobson.  Illustrated  with  many 
designs  reproduced  in  photogravure,  and  with  draw- 
ings in  pen  and  ink,  by  Geonre  Wharton  Edwards,  and 
bound  fu  unique  fashion.  Quarto,  $7 .60.  An  daiOtm 
de  luxe  on  Japau  paper,  limited  to  50  copies,  $20.00. 

My  Study  Fire. 

A volume  of  essays  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabir,  edi- 
tor of  the  “ Christian  Union,”  author  of  “ Noree  Stories 
Retold  from  the  Eddas.”  12mo,  boards,  $1.25. 

FICTION. 

The  Jew. 

A Novel,  by  Joseph  Ignatius  Krarzewskl  Trans- 
lated from  the  Polish  by  Linda  de  Kowalewaka.  ltmo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  story  is  laid  amid  the  last  uprising  of  the  Foies  in 
the  time  or  Napoleon  IIL 
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Three  Years  in  Western  China. 

By  Alexander  Hosir.  Octavo,  illustrated,  $4.00. 
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DODD,  ME&E  & COMPANY'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 


The  Household  of  McNeil. 

A Wot}’  »f  Ibt;  Htwtrb  BljliUmV,  By  A *K\  i , F„  Si  pit, 
author  of  11 A PMdW  of  We,'*  ”A  BvfOer  Hbct*- 
huTdoee,”  "Tbe  ckialro  of  swi'Jat ■ jSMc."  trie,  1-j i ; > , 


F1CTIOA 
peg  Woffington. 

A Novel,  by  C'ttAj*u&  WUh  tuitichtti  pnnjiut 

T>y  T^t jobnMRV,  iSmo,  cloth,  zttx  lop,  $i  ,bi 
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Christie  Johnstone. 
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Ardis  Claverden, 
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The  Gallant  Lords  of  Boris  Doree. 
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A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


HENRIK  IBSEN,  1828-88. 

A Critical  Biography.  By  Henrik  Jaeger. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  William 
M.  Payne,  Translator  of  Bjornson’s  “Sigurd 
Slembe.”  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  $1.50. 
The  increasing  interest  in  his  works  renders  this  volume,  re- 
garded as  the  authoritative  work  on  Ibsen,  peculiarly  timely 
and  important.  Its  treatment  is  a happy  blending  of  biograph-  | 
ical  and  critical  details  covering  the  whole  story  of  Ibsen's  life,  | 
discussing  each  of  his  works,  and  treating  with  especial  fulness  < 
and  fairness  the  social  and  political  theories  with  which  his 
name  is  connected.  The  profuse  poetical  extracts  have  been 
rendered  with  singular  felicity. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  HIGHER  LIFE. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of 
Peoria.  i2mo,  $1.00. 

This  is  a collection  of  eight  essays  having  a certain  unity  of  | 
subject,  though  each  is  complete  in  itself.  They  plead  the  | 
cause  of  religion,  culture,  ana  higher  spiritual  life,  as  opposed 
to  the  coarseness  and  materialism  of  our  day.  The  author's  | 
rich  style  and  poetic  treatment  lend  a high  charm  to  the  | 
serious  and  elevated  thoughts  set  forth. 

THE  LAUREL-CROWNED  LETTERS. 

Finely  Printed  and  Bound.  i6mo,  gilt  tops. 
Per  volume,  cloth,  $1.00;  half  morocco,  $2-75.  , 
This  series  is  an  effort  to  make  the  best  letters  of  the  four 
famous  letter-writers  available  for  the  readers  of  to-day,  with 
such  introductions  and  notes  as  may  make  them  thoroughly 
intelligible.  Many  will  be  thankful  to  the  competent  scholars 
who  have  selected  the  most  charming  letters  from  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence  of  these  celebrated  personages,  and  so  pre- 
sented them  as  to  make  them  easily  understood  and  appreciated. 

THE  BEST  LETTERS  OF  LORD  CHES- 
TERFIELD. Edited,  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  Edward  Gilpin  Johnson. 

THE  BEST  LETTERS  OF  LADY  MON- 
TAGU. Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  Octave  Thanet. 

THE  BEST  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WAL- 
POLE. Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  Anna  B.  McMahon. 

THE  BEST  LETTERS  OF  MADAME  DE 
SIsVIGNIL  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Es- 
say, by  Edward  P.  Anderson. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  FOREIGN  AU- 
THORS. 

This  series  will  comprise  translations  of  the  best-known 
European  writers,  presented  in  compact  i6mo  volumes,  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  prettily  bound.  Per  volume, 
cloth,  «rf,  75  cents  : half  vellum,  net,  $1.25. 

Noiu  Ready: 

DOCTOR  ANTONIO.  By  Giovanni  Ruffini.  i 
THE  MORALS  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE 
XVII.  CENTURY.  Being  the  Characters  of 
La  Bruyere.  Newly  Translated.  Portrait.  1 
WILHELM  MEISTER.  By  Goethe.  Carlyle’s  j 
Translation.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  j 
by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.,  and  C.  K. 
Shorter.  Portrait.  2 vols. 

Other  volumes  in  Preparation* 

ESSAYS  BY  FRANCIS  BACON. 

Edited,  with  a Biographical  and  Critical  Intro- 
duction and  New  Notes,  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Ander- 
son. Tastefully  Printed  and  Bound.  i6mo, cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.00  ; half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $2.75. 
The  painstaking  and  conscientious  efforts  of  the  editor  of 
this  new  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays,  together  with  its  elegance 
of  form,  warrant  its  publishers  in  believing  that  it  will  win  wide 
appreciation  and  popularity.  In  its  preparation  the  previousedi- 
tions  and  the  commentaries  upon  Bacon  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, errors  discovered  and  corrected,  and  new  notes  added. 


SAVONAROLA. 

His  Life  and  Times.  By  William  Clark, 
M.A.  $1.50. 

Prof.  Clark  writes  in  popular  style,  thoroughly  explains  the 
intricate  political  system  of  Florence  in  its  transition  state,  and 
succeeds  in  giving  a well  - rounded  history  of  a man  whose 
character  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  history 
to  study. 

ODES  FROM  THE  GREEK  DRAMA- 
TISTS. Translated  into  Lyric  Metres  by 
English  Poets  and  Scholars.  Edited  by  Al- 
fred Pollard.  i6mo,  gilt  top,  vellumr  net, 
♦I-75- 

The  success  which  attended  the  publication,  in  most  dainty 
and  exquisite  style,  of  Wharton’s  “Sappho”  and  Pollard’s 
edition  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  44  Astrophel  and  Stella,”  has 
justified  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  volume  as  the 
third  in  this  choice  and  beautiful  series.  The  editing  is  of  the 
same  careful  and  scholarly  character  as  that  of  the  former  vol- 
umes. The  Greek  text  is  given,  together  with  the  best  trans- 
lation which  existed  or  could  be  procured. 

MARTHA  COREY. 

A Tale  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft.  By  Con- 
stance Goddard  Du  Bois.  $1.25. 

The  same  material  drawn  upon  by  Longfellow  for  his  **  New 
England  Tragedies  ” is  here  used  with  greater  fulness  and  with 
no  less  historical  exactitude.  The  story  has  for  its  background 
the  dark  and  gloomy  picture  of  the  witchcraft  persecution,  of 
which  it  furnishes  a thrilling  view.  It  is  remarkable  for  bold 
imagination,  wonderfully  rapid  action,  and  continued  and  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

THE  LAUREL-CROWNED  TALES. 

l6mo,  gilt  tops,  per  volume,  $1.00. 

44  The  publishers  have  shown  excellent  discrimination  in 
their  choice  of  material  for  their  library  of  choice  fiction,  and 
they  have  certainly  given  the  initial  volumes  a form  that  be- 
speaks the  warmest  praise.” — Beacon , Boston. 

RASSELAS.  By  Samuel  Johnson. 
ABDALLAH.  By  Edouard  Laboulaye. 
RAPHAEL.  By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 
THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

THE  EPICUREAN.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
PICCIOLA.  By  X.  B.  Saintine. 

SWEET  WILLIAM. 

By  Marguerite  Bouvet.  Profusely  and  Ele- 
gantly Illustrated.  4to,  $1.50. 

This  attractive  little  volume  is  unlike  any  other  book  that 
can  be  called  to  mind.  It  goes  back  to  medieval  times,  and 
among  the  lords  and  ladies  who  then  inhabited  the  splen- 
did castle  that  still  looks  down  from  the  heights  of  Ml  Sl 
Michael,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  It  tells  the  pathetic  story 
(with  a happy  ending)  of  a little  boy,  who.  had  he  lived  to-day, 
would  have  been  a genuine  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  intro- 
duces also  (and  makes  one  fall  in  love  with)  a genuine  Little 
Lady  Fauntleroy  The  illustrations  are  singularly  beautiful 
and  appropriate,  and  make  it  altogether  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive juvenile  books  of  the  year. 

ERIC; 

Or,  Little  by  Little.  A Tale  of  Roslyn  School. 
By  Canon  Farrar.  New  Illustrated  Edition, 
with  78  Original  Designs  by  Gordon  Browne. 
l2mo,  gilt  edges,  $2.00. 

The  same  wholesome,  vigorous,  manly  spirit  which  has  so 
firmly  entrenched  44  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby”  in  the  heart  oi 
every  real  boy  has  made  44  Eric  ” second  only  to  that  popular 
work.  The  continued  success  and  constant  demand  for  the 
book  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  handsome  edi- 
tion, the  twenty-fourth.  The  seventy-eight  illustrations  br 
Gordon  Browne  are  admirably  done,  and  are  an  exceedingly 
valuable  addition  to  the  text. 


Sold  by  booksellers  generally,  or  mailed \ postpaid \ on  receipt  of  price , by  the  publishers , 

A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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Houghton  j Mifflin  £3  Co.9s  New  Books. 

Come  Forth. 

A Novel  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert  D.  Ward,  authors 
of  “The  Master  of  the  Magicians.”  $1.25. 

This  is  a story  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Lazarus  is  the  hero;  several  other  New  Testament  char- 
acters are  introduced  ; and  the  story,  while  true  in  spirit  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  time  and  place, 
and  entirely  reverent,  is  a striking  love  story,  likely  to  be  widely  popular. 

Civil  Government . 

By  John  Fiske,  author  of  “ The 
Critical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory,” etc.  With  Questions  by 
F.  A.  Hill,  Principal  of  the 
English  High  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Crown  8vo,  $1.00. 

An  admirable  book  on  American  government, 
equally  valuable  for  schools  and  for  the  general 
reader. 


The  Life  of  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix . 

By  Francis  Tiffany.  With  a 
Steel  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

As  the  founder  of  vast  and  enduring  institu- 
tions of  mercy  in  America  and  in  Europe,  Miss 
Dix  has  no  peer  in  the  history  of  Protestantism. 
Mr,  Tiffany  tells  her  remarkable  story  with  excel- 
lent judgment  and  skill. 


Ascutney  Street. 


A Story  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  “ Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood,” 
etc.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

One  of  Mrs.  Whitney’s  excellent  stories  which  actually  prove  that  reality,  sincerity,  unselfishness, 
and  noble  aspiration  make  life  not  only  worth  living,  but  infinitely  more  sane  and  beautiful  than  low 
aims  and  pretence  can  make  it. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

Literary  Essays,  I .-IV.  The  first 
four  volumes  of  an  entirely  new 
Edition  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  Com- 
plete Works.  To  fill  ten  volumes, 
uniform  with  the  Riverside  Long- 
fellow, and  Whittier.  With  three 
Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top, 
$1.50  a volume , uncut,  $1.50. 


William  B.  Weeden. 

Economic  and  Social  History 
of  New  England,  1620- 1789. 
With  an  Appendix  of  Prices.  2 
vols.,  crown  8vo,  $4.50. 

A work  of  great  value,  the  fruit  of  long  study 
and  research,  written  in  a strong,  attractive 
style. 


Aztec  Land. 

By  Maturin  M.  Ballou,  author  of  “ Due  West,”  “ Due  South,”  “ Due 
North,”  “Under  the  Southern  Cross,”  “The  New  Eldorado,”  etc. 
Each  book,  crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Ballou,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  modern  travel- 
lers, has  recently  visited  Mexico.  The  results  of  his  observations  are  embodied  in  a book  which 
cannot  fail  to  find  a host  of  readers. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Alfred  the  Great. 

XT  . T , . ...  By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of 

Nj“? Lectures, and  Addresses;  ,,'Tm  Brown.s  Scho<;,  D a, 

and  Representative  Men.  Pop-  Ruebv  ” etc.  Si  00 

ular  Edition  in  one  volume,  cloth,  A deIi jfj’  biography?L'd  . notable  chapter 

$1.00.  in  English  history. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Prudence  Palfrey.  This  charming  novel  in  Riverside  Paper  Series , 50  cents. 

***  For  sate  by  all  Booksellers . Sent , postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price , by  the  Publisher . 

Houghton , Mifflin  & Co.y  Boston. 
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FIVE  CREAT  WORKS. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AND  UNIFORM  WITH  STANLEY’S  “IN  DARKEST'  AFRICA.” 

Emin  Pasha , and  the  Rebellion  at  the  Equator \ 

A Story  of  Nine  Months’  Experiences  in  the  Last  of  the  Soudan  Prov- 
inces. By  A.  J.  MountenaY-J EPHSON.  With  Revision  and  Co-opera- 
tion of  Henry  M.  Stanley.  Fully  Illustrated.  8vo,  $4.00. 

Contents. — Start  to  Find  Emin. — Meeting  of  Stanley  and  Emin. — Plans  Discussed. — From 
Wadelai  to  Dufile. — Trouble  Impending. — The  Bari  Tribe. — Beginning  of  the  Rebellion. — Our  Im- 
prisonment at  Dufile. — Steam-car  Journey  with  Rebels. — The  Rebel  Council. — Arrival  of  the  Mahdi’s 
Forces. — Prisoners  on  Parole. — Flight  from  Wadelai. — Suspense  at  Zungeru. — News  of  Stanley  at 
last. — Start  to  Join  Stanley. — Emin’s  Relief. 

From  Mr.  Stanley’s  Preface. 

44  You  have  commenced  your  story  where  a great  gap  occurred  in  my  own  narrative , a gap  which 
you  alone  couUi  Jill  up.  You  have  told  your  story  with  so  much  modesty , and  with  such  absolute  truth- 
fulness and  loyalty  to  myself that  I cannot  but  feel  pleased  and  grateful  to  you . There  is  within  the 
covers  of  your  volume  much  matter  that  is  quite  new  to  me,  much  that  is  extremely  thrilling  and  excit- 
ing, and  the  < whole  is  related  with  very  enviable  literary  tact  and  skill." 

In  Scripture  Lands.  New  Views  of  Sacred  Places. 

By  Edward  L.  Wilson.  With  150  original  Illustrations  engraved  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  author.  Large  8vo,  $3.50. 

This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a fully  equipped  artist  photographer  has  visited 
the  Scripture  lands,  and  has  reproduced  both  by  camera  and  by  word  painting  the 
people,  the  ruins,  and  the  famous  spots  which  have  become  household  words  through- 
out Christendom.  The  narrative  is  enlivened  by  the  author’s  personal  adventures, 
and  is  the  work  of  a man  whose  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  apparent  throughout 

The  Pacific  Coast  Scenic  Tour. 

From  Southern  California  to  Alaska. — The  Yosemite. — The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. — Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Grand  Caflon.  By  Henry 
T.  Finck.  With  20  full-page  Illustrations.  8vo,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Fi  nek’s  book  is  a patriotic  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  American 
scenery.  Nothing  so  elaborate  and  comprehensive  has  before  been  attempted,  and 
the  book  not  only  furnishes  a complete  guide  to  the  tourist  visiting  the  wonders  of  the 
West,  but  is  also  an  admirable  picture  of  a remarkable  country,  whose  acquaintance 
every  one  will  be  interested  in  making  through  so  observant  and  vivacious  a writer. 

The  Viking  Age.  By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 

The  Early  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Ancestors  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Nations.  With  1400  illustrations.  2 vols.,  8vo,  $7.50. 
“These  luxuriously  printed  and  profusely  illustrated  volumes  embody  the  fullest 
account  of  our  Norse  ancestors  extant.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  gone  very  fully  and  very 
carefully  over  the  whole  of  his  ground.  This  extensive  and  important  work  must  be 
of  high  interest  to  all  English-speaking  people.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Famous  IVomen  of  the  French  Court. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  IMBERT  de  Saint-Amand  by  Thomas 
Sergeant  Perry.  Each  with  Portrait.  i2mo,  $1.25  per  volume. 

THE  WIFE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL.  CITIZENESS  BONAPARTE. 

HAPPY  DAYS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  MARIE  MARIE  LOUISE  AND  THE  DECADENCE  OF 
LOUISE.  THE  EMPIRE. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE  AND  THE  END  OF  THE  COURT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 
THE  OLD  REGIME.  In  Prtss. 

Each  volume  has  for  its  nucleus  some  portion  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  eminent 
women  who  have  presided  over  or  figured  at  the  French  court,  either  at  Versailles  or 
the  Tuileries.  But  though  thus  largely  biographical,  the  volumes  are  equally  pictures 
of  the  brilliant  and  exciting  times  they  describe. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  sent , postpaid \ on  receipt  of  price , by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, N.V. 
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Will  be  noteworthy  for  a number 
of  special  features  which  the  pub- 
lishers believe  are  of  very  unusual 
interest,  and  among  them  the  follow- 
ing may  be  enumerated: 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  will  contribute  (to  begin  in  the  December  number) 

a series  of  four  articles  on  Japan,  its  people,  its  ways  and  its  thoughts.  Mr.  Robert 
Blum,  who  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Japan  to  illustrate  the  articles,  has  provided  a 
very  exceptional  series  of  drawings  to  accompany  Sir  Edwin’s  text.  Other  articles 
upon  the  Japanese  national  festival,  by  Prof.  John  H.  Wigmore,  of  Tokio,  also  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Blum,  will  follow. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  has  prepared  an  important  paper  (entirely 

distinct  from  his  book  “ In  Darkest  Africa  ”).  Another  valuable  article  in  the 
African  series  will  be  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie’s  article  suggested  by  the  recent  African 
Exhibition  held  in  London.  Both  papers  will  be  illustrated. 

The  Wrecker,  a serial  novel  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne, 
a stirring  story,  will  run  through  a large  part  of  the  year.  With  illustrations  by 
William  Hole. 

Professor  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  the  author  of  “The  American 

Commonwealth,”  will  write  a series  of  four  articles  upon  India,  embodying  his  recent 
journey  and  studies  in  a land  of  never-ending  interest  to  American  readers. 

The  Ocean  Steamships  will  be  the  subject  of  an  important  series 

somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  the  successful  Railroad  articles.  Modern  ocean  travel 
will  be  treated  from  both  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  points  of  view,  and 
Passenger  Service,  The  Life  of  the  Officers  and  Men,  Speed  and  Safety  Devices,  and 
How  the  Lines  are  Conducted,  will  be  touched  upon  and  illustrated. 

Great  Streets  of  the  World  is  the  title  of  a succession  of  novel 

articles  in  which  author  and  artist  will  collaborate  to  give  the  characteristics  of  famous 
thoroughfares.  The  first,  on  Broadway,  will  be  written  by  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
and  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost ; others  will  follow  on  Piccadilly,  London,  the  Boule- 
vards, Paris,  the  Corso,  Rome,  etc. 

Carl  LumholtZ,  the  explorer,  and  author  of  “Among  the  Cannibals,”  at 
present  upon  an  expedition  exploring  unknown  parts  of  Northern  Mexico,  will  give  the 
history  of  his  travels  in  two  or  more  papers,  accompanied  by  elaborate  illustrations. 

The  price  of  Scribner’s  Magazine  makes  it  possible  to  add 
a subscription  to  one’s  other  reading  at  a veiy  small  cost. 
Orders  should  be  sent  at  once. 


Yearly  Subscription,  $3.  Single  Number,  25  cents. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS , Publishers, 
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T.  Y.  CROWELL  & CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Founding*  of  the  German  Empire  by 
William  L 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Heinrich  von 
Sybel,  by  Professor  Marshall  Livingstone 
Perrin,  of  the  Boston  University.  5 volumes. 
8vo.  Cloth,  $10.00.  Half  morocco,  $15.00. 

Jane  Byre. 

By  Charlotte  Bronte.  With  48  illustra- 
tions engraved  by  Andrew.  Carefully  print- 
ed from  beautiful  type  on  superior  calendered 


luxe , limited  to  250  numbered  copies,  large 
paper,  Japan  proofs  mounted,  $10.00. 


June  Eyre  is  one  of  the  books  which  seem  destined  to 
live.  Its  original  and  vivid  style,  its  lifelike  aud  pow- 
erful plot,  its  tremendous  moral  purport  (once  misun- 
derstood, but  now  recognized),  make  it  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  novels  ever  written.  The  present  illustrated 
edition  is  as  perfect  os  will  ever  be  produced.  Press- 
work,  paper,  illustrations,  and  binding  combine  into  a 
whole  that  is  a delight  to  the  eye  ana  a cynosure  for  a 
librury. 

The  Portable  Commentary. 

By  Jamieson,  Faussett,  and  Brown.  2 vol- 
umes. Crown  8 vo.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

This  convenient  manual  has  a world-wide  reputation 
as  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  the  English  lauguage.  It 
is  foil,  yet  concise,  easily  understood,  clear  In  type,  con- 
venient in  size:  a work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  the  Bible. 

The  Narrative  of  Captain  Coignet,  Soldier 
of  the  Empire,  1776-1850, 

An  autobiographical  account  of  one  of  Napo- 
leon’s Body  Guard.  Fully  illustrated.  i2mo. 
Half  leather,  $2.50.  Half  calf,  $5.00. 

The  recollections  of  Captain  Coignet,  perfectly  authen- 
ticated, come  to  us  like  a voice  from  those  mighty  masses 
who  tinder  Napoleon  made  Europe  tremble  almost  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  is  the  record  of  the  daily  doings  of  n 
private  soldier,  who  fought  in  many  great  campaigns* 
They  are  marked  by  quaint  frankness  aud  naivete,  un 
honest  boastfulness  thoroughly  Gallic,  and  a keen  sense 
of  the  picturesque  value  of  truth.  Nothing  like  these 
memoirs  has  ever  been  published.  They  are  original, 
shrewd,  clever,  aud  they  make  the  Napoleonic  days  live 
again. 

Brampton  Sketches  or  Old  New -England 

By  Mrs.  William  Claflin.  Illustrated. 
l6mo.  Unique  binding,  $1.25. 

The  old  New  England  life  is  rapidly  fading,  not  only 
from  existence,  but  even  from  the  memory  of  people.  It 
is,  therefore,  well  that  those  who  were  in  touch  with  the 
best  elements  of  this  qnaint  and  homely  life  should  put 
upon  paper  and  perpetuate  its  traditions  and  half-forgot- 
ten memories.  This  Mrs.  Claflin  has  done  for  the  town  of 
Hopkinton,  where  her  grandparents  lived,  and  “Brampton 
Sketches  ” stand  out  as  a truthful  record  of  a peculiarly 
interesting  provincial  town. 

Baal  Happenings. 

By  Mrs.  William  Claflin.  i2mo,  booklet 
style,  30  cents. 

Under  the  above  Attractive  title,  Mrs.  Claflin  has  col- 
lected, Into  a littie  volume  of  less  than  fifty  pages,  five 
simple,  unaffected  stories  from  actual  life.  They  are  all 
pleasantly  told,  and  are  tilled  with  a warm  feeliug  of  love 
and  humanity. 

Bourrienne’s  Memoir*  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

Special  Limited  Edition,  with  over  100  illus- 
trations. 5 volumes,  gilt  top.  Half  leather, 
$10.00. 


Gold  Nail*  to  Hang  Memories  On. 

A rhyming  review,  under  their  Christian  names, 
of  old  acquaintances  in  history,  literature,  and 
friendship.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Allen.  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  most  original  autograph  book  ever  pub- 
lished. It  aims  to  give  a history  and  record  of  the  more 
or  less  Christian  names,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
memorate the  most  familiar  and  famous  men  and  women 
who  have  borne  them.  The  book,  therefore,  hns  not  only 
an  interest  of  its  own,  but  is  distinctively  educational. 
Spaces  are  left  on  each  page  for  autographs. 

The  Bobber  Count. 

By  Julius  Wolff.  Translated  from  the  23d 
German  edition  by  W.  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
R.  Winslow.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  masterpiece  among  Julius  Wolff's  prose  romances 
is  laid  iu  mediaeval  times,  and.  as  iu  “The  Saltmaster," 
the  author  has  caught  the  spirit  of  those  days  and  trans- 
ferred ft  to  his  pages.  It  will  be  a notable  addition  to 
our  list  of  historical  fiction. 

Family  Manner*. 

By  Elizabeth  Glover,  author  of  14  Talks 
about  a Fine  Art,”  etc.  Booklet.  Half  cloth, 
30  cents. 

Tom  Brown’*  School  Days. 

By  Thomas  Hughes.  With  53  illustrations 
engraved  by  Andrew,  carefully  printed  from 
beautiful  type  on  calendered  paper.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $2.00;  full  gilt,  $2.50.  Edition  de  luxe, 
limited  to  250  numbered  copies,  large  paper, 
Japan  proofs  mounted,  $5.00. 

Praise  or  comment  on  this  classic  wonld  be  a work  of 
supererogation.  Every  parent  sooner  or  later  pats  it 
into  his  children’s  hands.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
present  edition  is  by  all  odds  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  American  public.  Printed  from  large  type, 
well  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound,  it  makes  a book 
worthy  of  any  library. 

Famous  European  Artists. 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  author  of  “ Poor 
Boys  Who  Became  Famous,”  etc.  With  por- 
traits of  Raphael,  Titian,  Landseer,  Reynolds, 
Rubens,  Turner,  and  others.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

In  this  handsome  volume  Mrs.  Bolton  relates  sympa- 
thetically, and  with  her  usual  skill  in  seizing  upon  salient 
points,  the  lives  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Turner,  and 
other  artists  whose  names  are  household  words.  The 
sketches  are  accompanied  by  excellent  portraits. 

Famous  English  Authors  of  the  19th  Century. 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  author  of  44  Poor 
Boys  Who  Became  Famous,”  etc.  With  por- 
traits of  Scott,  Bums,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Ten- 
nyson, Robert  Brow  ning,  etc.  i2mo,  $1.50. 
During  a recent  visit  abroad  Mrs.  Bolton  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  many  of  the  scenes  made  memor- 
able by  the  residence  or  writings  of  the  best-known 
English  authors,  aud  the  incidents  which  she  was  thus 
enabled  to  Invest  with  a personal  interest  she  has  woven 
into  the  sketches  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Browning,  and 
other  authors  of  whom  she  wTites.  These  two  compan- 
ion volumes  are  among  the  best  of  the  famous  “ Famous '* 
Series. 

Half  a Dozen  Boy*. 

By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  i2mo,  illustrated, 
$1.25. 

This  is  a genuine  story  of  boy  life.  The  six  heroes  ore 
capital  fellows,  such  as  all  healthy  lad,  or  girls  either,  for 
that  matter,  will  feel  their  hearts  warm  toward.  The  sfm- 
le  incidents  and  amusements  of  the  village  ivhere  they 
veare  invested  with  a peculiar  charm  through  the  hearty 
Hnd  sympathetic  style  in  which  the  book  is  written,  it 
is  a book  quite  worthy  of  Miss  Alcott’e  peu. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLER8. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  & CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE  EIGHT  OP  ASIA;  Or,  the  Great  Renunciation.  Being  the  life  and  teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of 
India  and  founder  of  Buddhism.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  M.  A.,  K.C.L.E.,  C.S.L  Holiday  Edition.  Square 
12mo.  With  a new  portrait  of  the  author  by  Dainuian.  Gilt  top,  price  $1.60;  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  $2.00. 
The  illuRtratious  are  taken  for  the  moat  part  from  photographs  of  Buddhist  sculptures  and  frescoes  fouud  iu 
ancient  ruins  of  India,  averaging  2000  years  old,  many  of  them  being  identified  by  eminent  archeological  authori- 
ties, both  in  India  and  at  home,  as  actually  illustrating  scenes  iu  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha,  the  fouuder  of  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  hero  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  poem. 

ONE  SUmiVIER’S  LESSONS  IN  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  Told  In  the  form  of  a story 
for  young  people.  By  C'hristinb  Ciiapi.in  Brush,  author  of  “The  Colonel’s  Opera  Cloak”  and  “Inside Our 
Gate.”  With  many  illustrations.  One  volume,  16mo,  cloth,  price  76  cents. 

An  admirable  little  book.  . . . We  advise  every  would-be  artist  to  take  Mrs.  Brush  as  a mentor. — Beacon. 

IDYLLS  OP  THE  FIELD.  RY  LEAFY  WAYS.  Brief  studies  from  the  book  of  nature.  By  F.  A. 

Knight.  With  numerous  illustrations  by  E.  T.  Compton.  12mo,  cloth,  price  $1.60  each. 

For  casnal  reading  or  for  leisurely  perusal  there  are  few  recent  products  of  the  press  so  well  suited  to  be  the 
chosen  companions  of  the  lover  of  out-door  life  as  the  two  whose  characteristics  we  have  briefly  indicated.  Would 
that  our  owu  woods  and  fields  might  find  so  earnest,  competent,  and  unpretentious  an  historian.— Beacon* 


A NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION 

THE  HOUSE  OP  THE  WOLPINGS.  A Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wolflngs  and  All  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark,  written  fn  prose  and  iu  verse,  by  William  Morris,  author  of  “The  Eurthly  Paradise.*1  12 mo,  Oxford 
style,  price  $2.00. 

Who  shall  say  whether  Morris  is  the  better  inveutor  or  singer  in  this  beautiful  work— iu  a song  that  is  so  laden 
with  story,  a story  which,  whether  prose  or  verse,  is  Bach  pure  singiug  ?—  Nation. 

THE  WINDS,  THE  WOODS,  AND  THE  WANDERER.  A Fable  for  Children.  By  Lilt  F. 
Wksskluokft,  author  of  “Sparrow,  the  Tramp,”  and  “Flipwing,  the  Spy.”  With  illustrations.  ICmo, 
cloth,  price  $1.25. 

DEAR  DAUGHTER  DOROTHY.  By  Miss  A.  G.  Plympton.  With  seven  illustrations  by  the  author. 

Small  4 to,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

STORIES  TOLD  AT  TWILIGHT.  By  Loitisr  Chandlrr  Moulton,  author  of  “Bed-time  Stories,” 
“Firelight  Stories,”  etc.  With  illustrations  by  H.  Winthrop  Peirce.  lGmo,  cloth,  price  $1.25. 

ZOE.  A Story.  By  the  author  of  “ Miss  Toosey*s  Mission,”  and  “ Laddie,”  “ Pen,”  “ Our  Little  Ann,”  “ Lil,"  and 
“Tip  Cat”  10 mu,  cloth,  price  60  cents. 


Sold  by  all  booksellers.  Mailed  postpaid , on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 
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Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in  Every  Case,  or  Money  Refunded. 


WORDS* 
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.IT  MY  JO  CUTS  TOR  ONE  SOHO  MEN  YOU  CAN  NET  TIES  BOOK  KITH  000  FOR  TOE  SANE  FA  ICTY 


From  New  Plates. 
SOKE  OP  IT8  CONTESTS: 

I aij  nk.,. 


II n ii tl nomely  Printed 

SOXK  OF  ITS  C0JITK3T8  i 


Annie  Laurie 
Baby  mine 
Bay  of  Biscay 
Canaan 
Captain  Jinks 
Daudy  Pat 
Danube  Hirer  . 
Araby's  daughter 
Auld  lang  syne 
Bachelor  a rare 
Bacon  and  greenj 
Beautiful  bells 
Beautiful  Bessie 
Be  gone  dull  care 
Bell  Brandou 
Ben  Bolt 
Bessy’s  mistake 
Betsy  Baker 
Beware 

Birds  in  the  night 
Blue-eyed  Mary 
Blue-eyed  Milly 


n 


Black-eyed  Susan 
Blue  tail  fly 
Bold  privateer 
Bonnie  doon 
Bonnie  Dundee 
Brave  old  oak 
Broken  yoke 
Brosc  and  butter 
Bruce's  address 
Bryan  O'Lynn 
Buv  a broom 
Caller  Herrin 
Castilian  maid 
Castles  in  the  air 
Charitv 


Eureka 
Fisher’s  child 
First  love 
Gaffer  Grey 
Galley  Slave 
Huldy  Ann 
Janet  s choice 

Chevalier's  lament 
Clare  de  kitchen 
Coal  block  rose 
Colleen  Bawn 
Come  back  to  Erin 
Concealment 
Darby  the  blast 
Dearest  Mae 
Departed  days 
Dermot  Astore 
Ding,  dong,  bell 
Don  t come  late 
Dream  is  past 
Emerald  Isle 
Ever  of  thee 
Fairy  tempter 
Farewell  ladies 
Farmer’s  boy 
Finigan’s  w'ako 
Flee  as  a bird 


Flying  trapeze 
Garibaldi  hymn 
Gjnger’s  wedding 
Girls  and  boys 
Give  a kiss  to  me 
Green  sleeves 
Gumbo  chaff 
Hail  Columbia 
Happy  thought 
Highland  Marv 


Love’s  ritomclla 
Lubly  Dine 
Maggie  Lauder 
Maggie's  secret 
Maiden's  prayer 
Mary  Morrison 
Maiy  of  Argylc 
Medical  student 
Mellow  horn 
Men  of  Harlech 
Miniature 
Minstrel  boy 
Minstrel’s  return 
Miss  Lucy  Long 
Miss  Wrinkle 
Modest  bachelor 
Molly  Bawn 
Molly  Malone 
Murmuring  sea 
Mush,  mush 
Musical  wife 
My  ain  countrle 
My  country 
My  heart  is  true 
My  Nannie,  O! 
My  pretty  pearl 
National  debt 
No  one  to  love 
Not  married  yet 
O baby 


Katty  darling 
Lilly  Dale 
Lottie  Bell 
Lorelei 
Mary  Blane 
Mary’s  dream 


In  the  starlight 
I wish  you  well 
I won’t  be  a nun 
Jim  along  Josey 
Jim  Brown 
Jim  crock  corn 
Jim  Crow 
Johnnie  Cope 
Johnny  Sands 
Jolly  darky 
Jolly  raftsman 
Jonny  Boker 
Juanita 

Kathleen  Aroon 
Katty  darling 
Katy’s  letter 
Killarney 
Kitty  of  Coleraine 
Knight  errant 
Lancashire  last 
Lanigan's  ball 
Law 

Life  let  us  cherish 
Little  barefoot 
Little  bo-peep 
Little  boy  blue 
Little  sunbeam 
Long  tail  blue 
Long,  wearv  day 

Louisiana  belle  I O baby  mine  i Kol  licking  nuns  I Zelma  I^ee 

LITTLE  ASYIK  ROOSKV.  I WHtSTLB  AND  WAIT  FOR  KATIE,  LITTLE  FISHER  1UIDB1V,  *ad  S90  others. 

The  above  book,  containing  the  words  and  music 
of  all  of  above  GOO  Song*,  for  sale  by  all  News,  Book 
and  Music  Dealers,  or  Rent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  30  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  by 


Nelly  Gray 
Old  Dan  Tucker 
Old  Grimes 
Old  Ireland  for’er 
Old  Joe 
Old  King  Cole 
Old  King  Crow 
Old  kitchen  clock 
Old  maid's  ball 
Old  oaken  bucket 
Old  Tubal  Cain 
Ole  gray  goose 
Ole  pee  de 
O Mr.  Coon  1 
Origin  of  the  harp 
Our  little  queen 
Over  there 
Past 
Pilot 
Poachers 
Polly 

Poor  old  maids 
Queer  little  man 


Quilting  party 
Keel  o’  Bogie 
Red,  red  rose 
Resolve 
Robin  Adair 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Rock-a-bye  baby 
Rollicking  rams 


Old  arm-chair 
Pesky  Ike 
Ranordine 
Shamrock 
Tread-mill 
Vicar  of  Bray 
. Washing-day 
Roslin  castle 
Rural  felicity 
Seaside  cottage 
Settin’  on  a rail 
Shabby  genteel 
Shule  agrah 
Solomon’s  temple 
Squeak  the  life 
Standard-bearer 
Standard  watch 
Stopdat  knocking 
Sweet  Kitty  May 
Sweet  long  ago 
Swiss  boy 
Ten  little  niggers 
Three  bllndmice 
”Tis  midnight  h r 
Twig  of  SlitUelah 
Twilight  dews 
Virginia  rosebud 
Warblings  at  eve 
Watchman 
Whisper  of  love 
Widow  Malone 
Willie  Riley 


Work,  niggers 
Wounded  nuesar 
Yankee  di>odle 
Y c merry  birds 
Zelma  Lee 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


TH|  INDEPENDENT, 

No.  25 1 Broadway,  New  York. 


IN  its  forty-second  year  of  publication  The  In  pep  undent  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  the  religions  and  literary 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  world.  Being  undenominational,  it  has  an  excellent  opportnnity  to  present  to  its 
renders  articles  on  all  religions  questions;  and  both  clergymen  and  laymen  Beek  its  pages  because  they  give  a freer 
and  fuller  discussion  of  living  topics  than  any  denominational  paper  can  publish.  Having  thirty-two  folio  pages,  it 
has  space  to  give  all  of  the  important  religious  intelligence ; and  to  aid  it  in  doing  so,  it  has  a paid  corps  of  cor- 
respondents scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  matter  of  expense  is  not  considered  In  Its  aim  to  give  its  readers 
what  is  best,  freshest,  and  most  valuable. 

IT'OR  forty  years  past  the  design  of  Tui  Independent  has  been  to  publish  the  ablest  and  best  family  paper  in  the 
A-  world,  and  such,  it  has  now  become.  Aside  from  the  religious  features  of  The  Independent,  its  literary 
attractiveness  is  unequalled.  A glance  at  the  names  of  our  geueral  contributors  will  convince  any  one  that  the  lit- 
erary merit  of  The  Independent  is  of  the  highest  Its  department  devoted  to  book  reviews  is  probably  better 
and  fuller  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  American  periodical ; and  it  is  only  equalled  by  those  of  the  Athenaeum 
and  the  Academy , of  London. 

IT  has  altogether  twenty-two  different  departments,  nearly  all  of  which  are  edited  by  or  contributed  to  by  special- 
ists. These  departments  are : Literature,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Science,  Religious  Intelligence,  Missions,  8chool  and 
College,  News  of  the  Week,  Hymn  Notes,  Ministerial  Register,  the  Sunday-school,  Sanitary,  Pebbles,  Biblical  Re- 
search, Farm  and  Garden,  Insurance,  Weekly  Market  Reports,  Financial,  Commercial,  Personalities,  Old  and  Young, 
Puzzledom,  Selections. 

THE  Independent  rigidly  excludes  from  its  columns  advertisements  of  a doubtful  character,  or  any  by  which 
subscribers  might  be  misled  and  lose  money.  In  consequence,  space  in  its  advertising  columns  is  sought  by 
the  very  best  class  of  advertisers,  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  advertiser  and  subscriber 

DURING  the  past  year  Tuk  Independent,  desiring  that  its  subscribers  should  have  Btories  by  the  very  best 
living  authors,  has  published  contributions  from  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis,  Elaine  Goodale,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Julie  M.  Lippmaun,  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  Margaret  J.  Preston, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Maurice  Thompson,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Elizabeth  JStoddard,  Horace  Townsend,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Prof.  II.  H.  Boyesen,  Susan  Coolidge,  Thomas  Dunn  English, 
Louise  Imogen  Guluey,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Joaquin  Miller,  W H.  Bishop,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  Lucy 
C.  Lillie,  William  Clyde  Filch,  Dora  Read  Goodale,  William  O.  Stoddard,  W.  Clark  Russell,  Arthur  Hale,  Carlotta 
Perry,  Julia  Schayer,  Agnes  'Farley  Millar,  John  J.h  Becket,  Augusta  Larned,  F.  B.  Stanford,  Edmund  Collins,  and 
others.  The  same  general  policy  of  providing  original  stories  by  the  foremost  living  authors  will  be  maintained. 
A list  of  Its  general  contributors,  embracing  the  names  of  a large  number  of  the  ablest  writers  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

NSW  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  “THE  INDEPENDENT." 

The  Independent  has  made  arrangements  to  print  during  the  coming  year  many  exceedingly  important  papere, 
treating  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  thinking  citizens.  Among  the  topics  which  will  be  discussed 
by  the  ablest  writers  are  the  following:  Railroad  Strikes,  What  laws  are  demanded  for  their  prevention; 
Taxation,  How  simplified  and  equalized;  Temperance;  Sanitary  Questions,  What  National  and 
State  action  is  required  to  promote  health;  Marriage  and  Divorce;  Endowment  of  Colleges 
and  Schools;  How  to  Promote  Patriotism;  Education,  Inter-Collegiate  Games;  The  Ob- 
servance of  Sunday;  Emigration,  Shall  it  be  restricted?  The  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
of  Women;  The  Press;  National  Improvements;  Canada’s  Destiny;  The  Negro  as 
a Political  Factor  In  the  South,  etc* 


TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Three  months,  - - $0.75  I Six  months,  - - - $1.50  I Two  years,  - - - - $5.00 
Four  months,  - - - 1.00  I One  year,  -----  3.00  I Five  years,  - - - - 10.00 


“TRIAL  TRIP”  of  one  month,  30  cents.  Single  Copies,  10  cents. 


No  papers  are  sent  to  snbscrlliers  after  the  time  paid  for  has  expired. 

The  Independent's  Clubbing  List  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  asking  for  it  Any  one  wishing  to  sub- 
scribe for  one  or  more  papers  or  magazines,  iu  connection  with  Tux  Independent,  can  save  money  by  ordering 
from  its  Club  List 

**-««■  — THE  INDEPENDENT.  NEW  YORK. 
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Stories  tor  Boys  and 
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Naval  Uf©  and  Adventure. 
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Ad?  wrtum  **f  * ; A^rcuiU  X^sTiu'  U,  PorUr. 
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A £U*t  Abodv  iSiunrtisr ; Admiral  L.  X £4)&&*rbt 
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Army  Life  and  Adventure. 

My  <vVnr'V*Hc>  * i»v#  • V;‘-w  .Y  > '„•' 
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Ic  Bit*  Hons  V>  *2*0;.  jAiavs S.  B:n*VCii 


Latest  Discoveries  in  Science.  i f^-v 

1!m*  •I'ffiM  >r  iVr^t-’  tfl&tftffc-Slii* <fr  rfi*  jcrt-uw^t  ia ' 

rhfc  'StkfS;  p] \*  J[  >1i>c\r\*xr  TjOvkyct,  P."K-*-S.  ' ••  •'  ; / , !< 

The  Moon  . by  VvoCB  ;^;.M^>.dv*oii.':..  ; T>/«  Musia*  hy*  frcit.  hi ; Sc  Sh^ier. 
The  Oc^Efi'j  by**G^n)'iiJe  ,.* : T&:  Ibf  fhrsx 


College  Athletic  SpofTK. 

h}:  fldrv-tfrd , P^iicvjaoi>  *>.d  i kie  ;S;u(V&&k:/ ' 

UodUfu*v.n«; . «>;  Ji  W,  Ki ;rc<<\k 

I dflt-BAll  %t  P«n*»r*tiOn ; is?  £,  A.  Vu&. 

' A^'tuoua  V'Vjk'.  'A  A.  SAagg* 


How  to  Choirs©  a Collage. 

K'tw  ^ £ «■«**/'  <*>  y*}*'  t?c«x>A 

Trf«  B*tfb  lev  Hon . iulrvr  fi.  WTtfW. 
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M-^ipW'  Aib^nv  MWi.Ktems  b^yala.  M.»#?rro*_  .I41litfn  Nurdica. 
‘Wv;  .tiiisb-  VToxi.  .£an*it\ 


The  Youths  Compahvow 


Boston.  Mass 
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OAgPEJlS  MAVAZIXS  APTgSTttirtt. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAIL 


\Vji  wjlt  send  the  tot  Uve  packages  for  $8,26,  postpaid,  and  of  th#  cotu- 
Cor  postpaid. 

< > H.—  For  ftO  iv.nio,  Anil  4 Ctyuit*  for  PMtsfe,  17  Pran*  A C<k-a  flu* 

v *KrCbtinju  Vf^toMf  wtii*  u hauiUoutn  Mu^c  JV.T*Hi»J5  Card,  omiT a Calendar  for  !WI.  ? 

”i.<*-  f’*»r  &0  ('('HtAf  urn)  V Cent*  far  Pa*taMt  10-  and  Cob*  C'Arjj#  Tr^u  tla* 
>>o*n  j*»M**!«*r*.  «*iUt  a Be**kM. 

3**.  i^Tor  Mini  U Ce»t^  Car  !*<**!»««•,  * olmW <wiiwviou  «d  fclj  fkaaUfai  C»r«4, 

a."  JU  Pr*n^  A'  Co, ’a,  «Uv^  iuMid«am*  A>u»f.ulr  &-nkIr«t 
, VtK  L'— For  41.00.  it  mS  0 I'pjit-*  for  FtinUfr,  * *wlkrilt.'n  of  10  >f  oar  tarpon  and  fir*%» 
Vat-Is*,  u^ctlrnr  •riln.  it  il*tit»*&tau*  taU»*r  lliuMruifel  fcy  Mary  C.  HujiVScm,  HMfetaut  *)iO*r  *1 
■ /V'.  $itJkn!ai 

V«  ii-  - For  ttft  Cestir.  aiul  * Cent*  for  Port*srw  10  Prunes  Tuck  ^A* 

Oth<#r  beautiful  <'Aj\w. 

:•><>.>  4 -Tor  ftO  Cetotm  uu*l  4 l'i?aU  fw  Pwlarc^  & Cltrintmiw  B<K>lrl*u,  IikIhiS'i/i*  on* 
A(*j(W  Bfoikirl.  ' . ' . 

ji'li  a,  f^ForlhOO,  »ad  8 C«»ti  for  PaAtajW'*  t bftmWumc  Kauveair 

tin\Mng  tnxi  no  nhapefl  muooUuv  HpuM/tf;  tfcUTl  i>ricn,  H and  50  cent*  *»uh. 

fe-BIRTHDAY  PAtKfT.  For  $0  !>»(•*,  1 f Fliitr  Cord*  or  Praiir** 
**  Tack's. 

Si  4*  »,-«INOAY4CIM»OL  PA-CKF.T..  F*e  »0  CeutK  fch  Curd*, 
iTcMra'..  t*rBM0**  C'»rd*t  ,, 

StAJIPS  AND  POSTAL  »<»T«S  Bfit’EIVED.  No  Tel- 
tifim+ikt  15,  25,  50,  15  and  11.00  each,  for  Birthday 

of  A m«  tv  * r w a ry  t w b i c h w i] I be  selects  with  kiitv  for  differoof  taste?  and 
«£«*  a»  *per,ifi&d.  ’ , , ..  ■ .'/* ' \ .v  *' 

<•*  and  other  beablifnl  Cards,  no  two  ’.for  ft .00*  and  8 cents 

awomrieuv,  $2.00,  3i<d  Hi  e«ut*  for  Fringe-  A very  cht4ce  selection. 


rc/iti* 

RKR  *A'f-  *f.'Aiwr, 
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SPECIAL  Yilf”  ART  ill  MTE'ltEft  *5  Months 

s,  THE  ART  AMATEUR  P»2 

Send  this  (Uarptr'H)  advertisement  with  $4  (tho  online  y subscription  price  for  1^)  direct  to  tfee  pnhlUb*r 
(fiUs  «»  a?efeNTiAL)  before  Juo.  1,  and  you  jrfll  recsjlv*? 15  rcrohfby  subscription  (from  October.  185*0,  id  Etiuembtfr,  • 

‘teh  of  thia  ^ ' -;•...' v ;•  • / .'  . ' 

LiVBOEST,  CHEAPEST.  AND  MOST  PEACTKUL  ART  &A$A21im 

111 » miHy  indisueiisablfe  to  all  Teaching  or  Leurnin^  Oil,  W r»f  dr -Color  * *>f  V'hlna  i i itvng , C b yt  coaV,  Cray  on, 
pr  Fas  tel  Dromn^  Btcblng*  Feu  Prawlnsr,  Modelling  in  Olay,  Wwtf  CnrvlnL\  Bvaai  iTammu  ring,  Frdt  Rawing, 
etdretti  Every  number  will  Contain  3 dnfetic  oclar  platM  (for  cdpyitiinif  foe  imming),  % ^sovpiemenlarr  pages  of 
working-  designs,  JUnsirave*!  descriptions  of  Artistic  Bonses  %iritb  vOfliAbbS  suggestion  a fait*'  Pi?w>rat1iig  Atta  P^iraiab- 
ing^  N^dlewnrk  Dveigur  tor  Church  and  Home*  and  from  'M  to  W folio  png«e  cniwdeil  with  Art  Hews,  An  Crit icterus, 
Aru*i*’  fiibigrHphfc^,  inid  TVacticavl  Africle^  (profanely  illnatrMed)  on  ^viirr  klmt  tfrt  fujr  iteannubfir 


that  by  avaifib^  ynii-rsclf  of  this  offer  before 


1891,  you  will  receive 
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Thiv?  .{all -pi & 'ni^iy  -be  ^ ; V '■ , \ r , 1 ; ‘ ‘ » . * 4 ■ 

All  interested  arc  reqbghteti  to  write  to  Uie  piihltetitr  xAo>uy7iAiV/v,  ^lAfing  their  preferences  in  regsrd  to  the 
color  plaiijt  So  be  glren  (jaTn*  Act  Amatvck  m;xi  .year, .so  thy-t  i;b«  vrishf^  0/  hit  may  be  considered- 

KEEP  THIS  PAVACftAPH.- If  SiVT^riA  fov/i^H'  -lurifig.^hmiHir,  it  will  entity  yob  to  receive 
fho  OtTTO B EH,  IN O Vr EMBElt,  and  I) KCEM B EH ( 1 Wfiy  F liK E , if  during  dimmiry,  tWt,  IC 
you  to  fhe  NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER  during  FebrhftTy,  ft  yrill  eoWUe  ;rotl  to  the  DE- 

f'JEMBEli  imraber  FREE.  Trtmt  1b,  wc  offer  Ji^vTnh^r  .Mriftdry  D^8t> 

£ub*cri1/er/i ; ‘J9  to  $*<??/• 'iartt  Snhxcr  ihvr^ 

$rixs%xm. Coer  Ar  Tint  A ut  A «.  frith  3 color, studied  6 pfigea  supplementary  workfoiMforfgn*  for  China 

Fain  ting.  Carving,  Nt^ll^  work,  'bSr.;  fimbAfC,  Illustrated  IVUlomie  uf  TO  Voter  Studies,  ami  Fnre  Club  Circular. 

tF*  Prof  Erntftl  Rn^nm  te  pOiT.jjed  m a prot'Udeiy  iijhstriit^d  ttwimal  of  Pen  2>rattrfug  for  Book.  *pd  31ag#*to 
nUieimltig,  bast^i  bn  his  valuable  nrticjwy  ort  ih\*  *raect  now.  running  'tbronglr'TnK  Aut  line  ooUce  o( 

pnblleatlorr  wij.1  he  giver#;-  oOn  ot  Fr»n  KnacdfC?  Mamial  of  Ereejhaud  T>Rivrirvg,  and  (ihnetrfitedrThe  Alt  Schools 
of  the  Bolted  J<tateA,"lllcewtre  in  preparation. 

MONTAQUE  MARKS,  Publ»*h«r,  23  Union  Squar*,  Navr  York. 
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T Re  Latest  Book  on 

ABRIL , l 

Ami  flit  Best  fiiett  has  , . 
yet  bear  written* 

A fascinating  book,  that  will  charm,  sie- 
vaoctijTAiiTJciL •acui'a.niuse.  is  a rarity. 

it  is  rare  it  attracts attention; 
when  U sppuars. 

“ Tlic  C*g6?/e  Country  ’*  is  a delight- 
ful,bright,  grajjhlt:  narrative  o,£  fifteen, 
years  actual  vs-ponenee  on  the  Dark. 
Cotiripcm.  ' Hp  mid  in  descriptive  detail 
of  eioiiitf y,  climate,  customs  and.  lubit:* 
the  peopk,  the  reader  ; inmgintgy  bhRsdC 
Oh  the  spot  and  reels  surrounded  by  an 
African  atmosphere.  ri,  ; : 

The  author,  Joseph  Vi.  Reading,,  tells 
his  story  in  a forceful  .‘shd  read^ble  way. 
He,  has -a  peculiar  charm  of  style  that  ;U 
once  attracts  the  attention.  His  prof ound 
knowledge  of  the  country  undoubtedly 
givii’iS  ludt  prominence  as  the  greatest,  fiv- 
ing.  ^uthbrity  ym  AfrrcapvKi'atters. 

The,  tlluj^rsiifKMss^'  whicJ*.  art  'Jbt^r^Uy  nee- 
«issar»y  sd  gMph.ic  are  Ain  .Heading’s  de- 
scriptive powers,  -number  more  than  Co 
bsatdthtl  engravings,  all  taken 

from  phehographs  The  book  contains 
neatly  four  bundled  pages, -and  the  letter- 
press anp.  paper  are'  of  the  finest  art  can 
produce,  ; / >\ 

For  men  of  business,  women  of  leisure, 
anti  children  who  are  tand  of  tales  at  travel, 
the  reading  of  the  ‘‘  Ogs.me  (.’o«ntry  ‘!  wit! 
prow  a highly  interesting  and  delightful 
o<s;nj'tatVon  fOT  the  wintcr  evenings. 

, SiQk.'by  nv?it  ® .’DjBefrptire  ■ 

*: i rcul.it  free. 

Reading  & Co 

American  Printing  1 louse* 

1019  Cherry  Street,  Philsu,  1*^.  ,^ . ‘ 
Trade  supplied  by 

Charles  T.  Dillingham, 

7,tS  and  720  Broadway,  'New  York  City. 


MaTTHF.W  4 s. sold  /X  THE  ■'  aval. 
Th  EXTH  i'EM  7T §g|g%  - 

- The  'i»w  Vu««  NVrcw  - a neWspdMt'  fthicii  J 
tend  :»£nl*rl)r  *mi  wUb  profit.  a tip*r'*pe[«r  -#»Hv 
« Viii!  we*t,  fa  far  ««,  mr  eipwiiroW  ii*#.,  ('tXi'' 
Bnienoxn  RjeM:epuntj»,  aijd  -an.e  o?  riit-  iu'ti  t,v> >- 
, pipen*.  KZivtvUeTiz  ” 

THE  NATION, 

an  independent  weekly  journal,  was 
, established  ia-  rSfij,  Its  contributors 
include  the  most  prominent  name?-  in 
I i ter  at  ut  e,  science,  and  art.  both  * r>  this 
y couutfy  and  abroad,  ft  is  emphatic- 
ally found  in  the  homes  of  people  <>t 
culture  and  refinement.  Ko  intelti- 
gent  American  desirous  of  keeping 
. .-kbrea^t^of  th* best  poinkal  and  iiter*. 
ary  tbtmg.fet  of  rhe  day  c-iB  afford  to 
be  without  it-  Subscription  price. 


1.00  a 


•phi 


To  Advertisers;  l ; -'• 

The  i«eae*  ot  the  S inorr  *«  be  published  0*  Tbunt- 
day».  November  «ty».  J>ee«sht)ef  4th,  nth,  mid  tSBls. 
will  be  rmlicUf  iwnjth  eaaulittiitif  u»?»  && noinnmjKSsi* 
the  teftdiTig;  poblisriens  aftii  otti€$r  (HeiriiafoaXiiif 
atlwiifters*  C<mj  for  Vm ier  Issae*  *Uoold  be  in T«tt 
hatide  by  each  Tnt*ak$  the  4nten 

mentioned.  ' , C^ ;■  -.J.  > r.;:r« 

PUBLISHER  OFfTHS  NAl'lOJf. 
C 208:  Broadv/aj,  New  York  City,  v 

Tine  China. 

n>  antlfut\y  TlluTtr<it$i}  A $iu* 

U.iimaf  Art  Priitwry..  Ridi-CUH.OU^  Wed'ait^ *34&s .. 

, irec,.  <F> 

EIGOIMB  4 'mtSB*,  50  * 32  22d  fit*  X,  T. 

BOOK  BINDING  torih'. 

• * W;HA^  UACOONALO  4*  fOo, 

■ 1 Bx.  . T'»y;  i 0*1)0* I 

;5’5  Vru^hlxi^ion  &tnn<eu  Ilf. 

MO?f8  Y,  f 4V bny*' 

BICYCLE  or 

:.1»  i,  V .M«nn»  V 00  0hi>.  <or  i>r;«r-  -Ve 

V r*PlCf  < tn  \ *€>  V<*t»d  -u  »nfl  c r r%  O rrv»l 

Hkl  rtvuk.  tflc^iUA  O^kiif  and  p*  t M a vn 

swf  A or  T*6gwk Vv«  ****** 

ftu«*  wtW iV. •*«  Its  «U»*r'f«r  tn-r-f  e«- 
1 wuin^ii ) -*»  *.-♦  »r«M.  Mi. :^Ji 
t»^W  *a  } *J  Hi#v  fty«vnM4 

»»♦  iipwir^io . 1 a*, *0h*j«  m 

ifw  r*-*:*  -unm.  «(/v*«Y>  . , 


CRANULA 


',,A4U»e 


. tsVrvii  h,r  lV\f  \tv 

oru  m>«K.  m\mxxrmL  ih 


40$ 
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HARPER'S  MAtfAZlXB  A.P  VBR TISSR. 


ash  vorra 


FURNISHER 

FOK 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 

FOR  GENTLEMEN, 


CLtlETT,  mm  & CO.’S 


TRADE 


«ABK 


Sold  Everywhere 

WIH*  *nrrca*tiji? 


l*opn!ara*  v.  j 


JUST  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS 
Fully  Abreast  with  the  Timas  | The  Autieotlc  W 


INTERNATIONAL 
* DICTIONARY  / 


HARPER'S  HAGAIISK  ADVERTISER. 


THEY  COMBINE 

SYMPATHETIC.  PURE  AND  RICH 
TONE.  GREATEST  POWER,  ELE- 
GANCE AND  DURABILITY. 


they  ark  soi,i>  on  the  host 

ACCOM  M O D ATI  A (i  TERMS.  DELH- 
EltFJ)  IN  TOtTR  HOUSE  FREE  OF 
EXPENSE,  AN  V WHERE  IN  THE 
ITATTEO  STATES,  AND  SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. 


Catalogue*  and  full  iii formation  mailed 
froe  on  application* 


179  TREMONT  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


GREAT  POWER, 

EVENNESS  OF  SCALE, 
RICH  SINCINC  QUALITY,  & 
ABSOLUTE  DURABILITY. 

U«ed  by  hundreds  of  Academies,  Collages,  Schools, 
etc,,  for  more  than  33  YEARS  in  preference  to 
all  others,  been  use  the  Stkck:  Pianos  have  proved  to 
be  the  Most  Reliable  IwirummU  after  the  severest 
tests.  

WHAT  SOMK  OF  THE  LEADING  ARTISTS  SAf : 
W A (1 N Eli,  — ■“  tirttya  fu  r*  at knowl edged  to  be 

t'x  •',!!>  nt." 

LISZT, — “ They  {live  the  Iwdfmb  miis  fact  ion.'1 
ESS  I POP  F. — ’4  The  very  best  pi<mo  mode.'1 
WILHELMJ.  — “ Ranh  far  ahocr  all  ftoxttible 
comftet  if  ion 

LF CC  A . — 1‘  A >r  vnfKiralhlcd  for  the  majestic 

nmjlhff  qualify  of  tone." 

TAMAONO. — “ Combine  all  the  emniial  qual- 
ities of  a really  perfect  jhano,  immense  power  with 
twq  a is  i/e  tirtrin  ew.  ’ 4 

A R DIT L — “ Without  fear  of  con/rodictimi  the 
Meek  mid*  'higher  than  all  other  imlrummt*  now 
Uiannfodurc/V\  

GEO.  STECK  & CO.,  Manufacturers, 

W*r*roo»t;  SteeklUIl.il  East  I till  Street,  New  fork. 


UNEXCELLED  IN  PRECISION  AND  DEMCACT  OF 
TOUCH  AND  Dt'RAHILITV* 

If  rot  for  pale  by  your  local  dealer,  address 

The  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

**Fn>m  Andante  to  Allegro/’  a beautifully  UluetnW 
pamphlet,  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  will  mention 
where  this  advertisement  was  aeeu. 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1851 

25000  SOLD  AND  IN  USE. 


Vos£?<  Sons  Piano  So, 

170  TKDAONToT.  BOSTu&M*., 


ffAUPK/t'S  MAGAZ/Xt  AVTEItTISKK. 


Marriage  is  Not  a Failure! 

It  was  darided  that  way  before  lime  was,  and  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  things 
you  will’  marry  and  be  h~i<ppy, ;/ you  are  uvsr,  and  by  the  same  token  you  will  furnish 
your  house  with,  as  fvgrs  & Pbrul  {’tana  ; not  forgetting  that  our  SOFT  STOP  will 
be  worth  wore  to' you  than  the  whole  price  oC  any  piano,  for  you  can  keep  up  your 
rertiste:  without  disturbirtg  the  Wby^a  w»piJ,  a«d  without  detriment  to  your  husband’s 
quiet  game  of  whist.  Do  you  prefer  that  he  should  do  his  card  playing  at  borne?. 
Then  you  want  our  §off  Slop,  Wri^-Us  a jfosiaj  card  and  find  emt  all  about  it  .T,t>d 

pianos.  l,>\  . 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL,  piano  to  be  returned  if  unsatisfactory  on 
trial  in  your  home.  Railway  freights  bruit  ways  at  our  expense. 

DISTANCE  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE-* or  aooo  miles  are 
alike  to  us.  Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange.  ; terms  of  payment  made  easy. 

too -PAGE  ILL  VHTRA  TED  X- A TAL OGEE  MAILED  FREE. 


Masonic  Temple,  183-186  Tremont  St..  Boston,  Mass, 

OUR  LATEST  STYLES  CAW  @E  SEEN  AT 

J.  0.  KAMn'uS  ( •<  >.  i...  W.  t TiVfk  A •’■fU.  f(p  C i,h:,\>wu 

v,  art II AN ui.jfefe'Si  Htotifcin'  gNpitr;  Mils’*,;*  Nv*  ' 

i*  W:  HLhBliRrk  » Vm  »*tJ>'SU  New  V.jrL  . t^tiVevSw^  Wt^^^, [fyiinmi. 

tw  N*  K.)!tl,t;K  (t  OiAJL  N-:  Otl. 

ill 
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Original  from 

SSTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


f/AfiF£/r$  J /AGAZfW  J DFMiTtSStl 


f‘  ft  not  *JX  griWArttiftleti 
prtwi'*ci’toi5  tftitt  ihi*  V rtAvUotti 
mnsi  mss?  fa  to  g^efsil  dxu*:h 
fcefvir*  *z  n grtbfctifnte  &£$$>*$ 
Kpe  OrgAns/* 

Sfoft*  TifUZiXX, 
DineStOf  $|3fc  Couswmtfiorr, 

'N  • \V  ■'!* . /:’  -‘  J !0oiflwia 


Send  for  Catalan*  and  Price-list  tO-. 

LYON,  POTTER  & CO., 

STEIMWAY  PIANO  WAREBOOiHS,  m & 176  Wabash  Aw.,  CH1CAQO,  ILL, 


iitfvumgi 'jgMWimXM 


gSTASUmHEO 


^TTchowneo  r op 

TONS!  & DURAfilUTV 

M 013  SJfe  .A.  CPEJ-  - 1®  3RI  C ® S» 

SEST  T18JW,  JXCSASK®. 

&fUJV51t5t)  FWBB  WJTK«  >O  Mlt'«S  Of  H«W  KfHT 

Crtaloea*  as  A^iiauam. 


ffir  eiUJ  J&fc  fyalrWHih^J -i? 

&*&««£  ||&fS£t£  VCsV>T-  ^ 

0h(  A*  *¥»S5; 


IDEAL  MUSICAL  BOX 


FOB  WOT4K  TIIAS 

Fifty  Years  before  the  Ftthiic- 

PSKtil  Ai,t8»  m . ■ ' ■•':V 

Tens,  ToBcJi,  WsrtmasD},  ati  Mbit?. 

w*K«tt*tft2irlk  - 

BALTiMOTtE:  \.'vv  ■»#&*  TO*®* 

22  & S4  £L  H&l tf  ntfAe  8fc>  Ptuh  A»v.,  dart  Mth  Sfc. 

■ - ,WA^OT«^ 


1«  the  r^(e«t  f fUraattafi  in  $mj$  ^bbIcaI  Box«a. 
It  taifev  arid  Mm*  Pvvtyct  iDstrotiient 

for  tlatf  ?>Hoiv  AitTBttW*b*rf  of  Wne*  can  l>i%  ob« 
1u3»*v>  fot  In.  The  tirftvet  fltoclc  of  Musical  Ilojriw 
In&nieorle*.  Bend  4 cent  «twup  fbrtU us trutvd  Catalogne. 

■JAGOT&SON, 


<''T>  A)°.s  1” 

&<*&#** 
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EAfiPZ&'S  aiaga?Xye  AttriiterjssE 


IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS,  CHICAGO 

Ceramics,  Cams  Marhles,  Fine  Broras,  Ctoice  Psiiery,  Riel  Cal  filass,  I 


FACTORY’S  ASKSTS  FOR 

ROYAIj  ORCI3YA 

PIANO,  BANQUET,  AND  TABLE  LAMPS. 

A Superb  Line  of  Reliable  Wares  for  Home  Embellishment. 
V~i&ITQltH  CG&&1ALL  Y WELCOME. 

PITKIN  & BROOKS,  CHICAGO. 


Thousands  of  readers  are  now  being  \:*£ 
enrolled  m the  Chautauqua  class  of  ’94. 
They  art*  <0  put Siife  during  the  winter  a i V 
course  of  readiirg  in  English  History, 
Lite:. lime,  ami  Language,  arranged  by  ' 

'•tniirti'r  ;Tbe  plan  of  work  in-  |}| 
dudes;  certain  volumes  especially  pre-  l iVv 
pared  by  professors  in  Harvard,  Vale, 

Ann  Arbor,  etc  ; a monthly  ■ nwgarim?  : 
with  copious  notes,  and -'suggestions-  for 
reading  • a. membership  book  with  Outlines  Jff| 
of  study,  review  papers,  test  questions,  and 
other  valuable  matter. 

Are  ybw  saifsftcd  with  your  mentai  hab-:;; 
its*  Ho  you  fee)  that  you  ottderstami^® 
v*th^  language  of  the  times”?  Should  || 
ypu  hat  like  to  do  other  than  desultory  ^ 
reading,  to  follow  a dyiiuitc  plan  of  >«,s- 
tematte  ^dfeditcmion  •?  Write  for  circu-  Al 
Iks-  and  appticai'tchi/blainks.tet  ■ * 


• • | • > 

Kxppsitiou,  l&Mf*  rcaa 


nTarc  nm?  it*  (huuA  %vl»,h  a t*tu1iff£ 

(Mlftf.  i»  c*fcti  liinr>  tily<  i>r  inquINaa 
may  h?  aririwafc&ri  to 

HOOKyyoon  POTTER^Xa>tdi^»-Aai;Oi«o. 


Original  fr 


VAJirZ!‘\9  S/AGAZ/XS  AJ3 


(»NCOB«»OBATeB) 


Gold  and  Silversmiths 


W?'  '<*»*  SPAULDING  A CO.  $1QQ  GOLD  WATCH  (in  either 

open  face  or  hunting  case).  This  watch  is  constructed  upon  the  LATEST  SCIENTIFIC 
principles.:  is  adjusted  dor  temperature  and  position,  and  owing  to  its  SIMPLICITY. 
STRENGTH  and  PUBABfUTY.  is  less ; Halite  to get  opt  of  order  than,  are  the  moretw 
plicated  movements.  While  we  at  all  times  carry  watches  from  the  LEADING  MANU- 
FACTURERS Of  the  world,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  this.  OUR  SPECIALTY.  , 
the  most  satisfactory- wiitch  which  can  be  produced  fern  the  price  4 if  s war* 


State  and  Monroe  Sts. 
Chicago  V 


Turkish  Couch. 

All  hair  filing,  and  £#/ra  long 
springs.  'Covered  in  the  bust  pv.- 
Mohair,  Plush,  or  Leather  of  nny 
color.  Oak  or  Cherry  frame. 

$50.00* 

Berkey  & Gay  Furniture  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.  S A. 


The  RoI,l  Mitchell  Furniture  Co,,  Cincinnati,, 
O. . ma}te  ah'if  sail)  Wfd  in  ;d)  the  Hanl 

\V..,^h  at  prices  raiding  (rout  ship 

then;  L>  u<  igU  Ir  ,xi\s  .Kfidbvii,  7C,u1y  $0 

te  -pitg  pi  ;-p}ac*  hr  an  ordj  a*u y ,ei*  rpen txr, 

Ap/  t)»Jt<jpj|l|crf  datilqigiile  *bmviiftfc  many 
st.vi  - '%  !i  be  -eui  'jfcpz  irvjiuy  arlrlreHS  upon. 
rcctVpl  ryi*  *ri  CfcTtife  irv  sta  arp*,  for  postage 

THIl  ROirt  MlTCflLLl  PCRNIi UKE  CO  , 

Cj ttCXtftfKtfo  0U1Q. 
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PdnftMPs  iiA(i4£/xit  <i  r/ysfiTwen 


In  connection  with  on?  very  general 

line  of  China*, Cot  Class,  'Or^artv^aJ  , Pottery, 
Lamps,  etc..*  wo  desit'e  to  cal|  'special  attention 
to  the  following  new  arrivals  . A choice  col- 
lection of  ..Kook wood  - Pottery,,  an  invoice  of 
Damascene  Glass,  sr/t»£  dainty  French  R®e»' 

and  a magnificent 
assort of  KOyal  Crown  Derby  and  Royal 
Worcester ; we  also  make  a fine  exhibit  of  Lamps 
Hod  Lamp  Shades  in  the  newest  pombinafiohs. 
In  our  Art  Room  we  display  some  di  the  rarest 
gems  of  Ceramic  Art,  and  our  Crystal  Room, 
(devoted  entinfely  to  Cut  Glass)  has  elicited  coin- 
mendatory  comment  from  all  visitors. 


BURLEY  & COMPANY, 

77-81  State  St,  Chicago. 


£v>r  nciirl j birtf  a r«n tary*  LoVtflf 
**Jta*frta'f£fe<l  tijrttU  to  W ) • v-  • 

Tbeirorrt  Xh*t,*>wrjJ+ 

** 3WWKIX n ar* 

A1PrKl  Ui<  IN  Wimud  upon  4 hi>ir 

0^ri’A1-.LKI-  i^vr  ftlirfy  'tiiich 

iu Ahe  b*rfc  "IP1 f I Xfefc  XtyMUtf  JSUtw 
y^ifcwrli*  vnu  Inf1*  ^;i»v  (4*^f«Ci  i# 

•iwi  *ii<f  ffcmly  I 1 1 |y  he  u.  iiiMa?  i>ud«- 
- matV>  The  *tick 

wf  jfciv  jyh.v  J • ; U iu  lw.G  ■ «gtid' 
tOOK  fl  f*  ATP  CwH  ftUb  the 
^A^Wt'ttV  K jk  \ I woi>te4>f  f^ 

uLv  ! WlWCIiit 
ami  he  *nm  jfM  ' \ 00  Jrf  f'A WX' 

i&  ifo  . Ytiu&tKri  Whim 

*X>t*  m,I.  BEWA  RK  /IIP 

CABi*m*  ; imitation*; 


Something;  entirely  new  this  Fall  in 
rich  cut  glass,  having,  in  addition  to 
all  its  AVeil-known  elegance  ami  briSL 
iancy,  a pearly  xvarmrit  and  stiffness 
of  finish,  m stan fly  suggesting  the 
moonstone,  which  will  be  fount!  Very 
attractive , \Vg  have  «.t  stock  vt  large 
assort  men  t , hid  u d irjg  Loti -bon  or  «ll  ve 
dishes,  bov/l«(  nappies,  eetety-  trays* 
Bpftoti  trays,  rose  howls,  punch  howls, 
ke-crcam  . sets,  etc.,  at  from  $2., 2$  to 
tky/.oo.  Send  for  descriptive  circtvlaf 
with  prices.  " ’••  *'  > ,'  :: 

Samples  sent  orr  approval,  pfi-pdi* ftf 
P any  address  h»  s lit-  C oited  Si  vi>  ■ 
lyfrh-  privilege  of  '.return  I if  no?  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  nvArts  something 
entirely  new  for  wedding  or  Christ. 
mas  presents. 

W.  H.  GLENN Y,  SONS  & GO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


’ *ffc, Yftv^r&kWf ftii?  wfrify  3*3t*  be. 

bad  fb  rtjtfti&y- i»f  wfottii. 

ifi<\  wurioiibg; 

rW  a?  W>ic&oni»?tL 

^of  &*u>  by  nlV  *r|  t ta*» 


LOWELL 


CARPETS 
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BAItPKB'8  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER,  • • • 

305  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE 


\y 
/ 1\ 


* 


* 


RECAMIER 

Toilet  Preparations, 


Tradb-Makk. 


CONCENTRATED  ODORS  FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF, 
SCENTED  WATERS,  DENTIFRICES,  ETC. 

RECAMIER  CREAM,  For  Tan,  Sunburn,  or  Pimples. 
RECAMIER  LOTION,  For  Removing  Moth  and  Freckles. 
RECAMIER  BALM,  A Beautifier  Pure  and  Simple. 
RECAMIER  POWDER,  Will  not  Make  the  Face  Shine. 
RECAMIER  SOAP,  Delicate,  Healing,  and  Pure. 


Famous  all  over  the  world  as  the  best  and  most  efficacious 
compounds  ever  manufactured  for  sale;  used  and  endorsed 
by  the  most  beautiful  women  of  every  country. 

VOLUNTARY  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  MESDAMES 
ADELINA  PATTI  -NICOLINI,  BERNHARDT, 

LANGTRY,  CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG, 

MODJESKA,  POTTER, 

and  thousands  of  others. 

Sold  by  Dealers  in  Toilet  Articles  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Mrs.  Ayer  begs  to  announce  her  return  from  Europe,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  goods  of  their  kind 
ever  imported  to  this  country. 

Exquisite  examples  in  Ivory,  Silver,  Tortoise-Shell,  Por- 
celain, Crystal,  Gold  Bronze,  etc.,  in  Objects  of  Art  for  the 
Toilet-Table  and  Boudoir.  Sachets  of  every  size  and  description. 

These  goods  have  been  especially  designed  and  manufact- 
ured for  Mrs.  Ayer,  and  will  not  be  found  elsewhere.  Unique, 
artistic,  and  beautiful  as  Holiday  Gifts. 

HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER, 

305  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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HARPER'S  XAGAZIXE  ADVERTISER. 


HAVE  rOU  SEEN  THE  NEW  1890  MODEL 


ALL  IN  ONE. 


\m>n  , T'h!Utde4&?£,  V 


Out  Cutnvrus  Eftotoffmph  the  W tyrltl. 

CS’-sR  18,000 

since  Oct.,  1 886. 

\ / VEST^CAMERAS, 

with  the  new  abutter  for  lime 

*T-*  iu  .i  tutiufrom*  ppliahttd  black 

***  " " ' walnut,  piuah-inied  Lurry  lug 

Case. 

Size  No.  1T  <5  in,  Diameter,  1 lb. in  Weight,  Flue  Nicked 
plated  Apparatus,  with  C Piute#  for  36  Pictures,  1#  ia. 
Diameter,  $ 1 0. 00* 

.Size  No.  2,  7 io.  Diameter,  1%  lb.  in  Weight,  with  6 
Plate#  for  24  Picture#,  3#  in.  Diameter,  $1  <>.00. 

This  Camera  \a  carried  uuder  the  coat  or  vest,  invisible 
to  the  eye,  and  h always  ready  and  in  focus 
Oar  new  PANORAMIC  CAjMKRA,  “THE 
WONUEIt,”  jit*l  out.  Size  of  box,  4x4x6  tin,  make# 
pictures  8V  iu.  wide,  ISfo.  long,  $30.00* 

We  keep  all  the  leading  Detective  and  Amateur  Came* 
raa—  Eclipse,  Hawk-eye,  2d  out  auk,  Tom  TUnrab,  Water- 
bury.  Model  Improved,  etc.,  with  full  lufttructioim  for 
beginner*. 

Complete  Outfit*  from  $3.50  to  $25,00  each* 

Everything  io  Photo  Snppile*  and  Chemicals. 

Illustrated  Catalogue#  free.  Send  5-cent  sump  for  1 
Vest  Camera  Pictures,  or  Itvcent  Stamp  for  I Panoramic 
Camera  Picture  to 


“The  Knack”  is  our  latest,  cam- 
en.  Its  name  1$  fortunate.  There's 
knack  in  making  a first-rate?  camera 

that  can 


be  sold  for  $>15,  There's 
knack  in  taking  a picture  with  any 
kind  of  a camera,  so  that,  in  supply- 
ing the  camera  and  the  knack  at 
the  same  time,  you  ought  to  make  a 
good  picture.  To  be  sure  you  get 
the  Knack  send  to  the  Scovill  & 
Adams  Co.,  423  Broome  Street,  N.Y., 
for  descriptive  circular. — November 
22,  1890. 


Sole  Agents  for  C,  P.  Stirn’e  Patents 


DAY’S  DIAMOND  PASTE 


male®  ilia  of  fasts. 


Gocgle 


Original  from. 
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CATALOGUE  FREE 


>KsntiD.«A 


irrinrm}$\  xaMzixk  Ar/rsattsm- 


Cameras 


}hm  press  the  button , 


y mi  tan  *‘\o  it 


Ms.-  LWA  J>f 


rnsparent  Films 


f,  ,/j  r.hi ,i-v' Stock  Dealers;  Send 

THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rRAHKMULEl 


( > $zr  s a il  h^arirj;^’  fa&fc-- 
rWten&k'  stytes'  iir  fv 
•S'hA  p i <J  * 

lowest  possible  prices 
at  which  rfciiabis  fats 
can  be  suld. 

124  West  42d  Street, 

• > *»>  •.  - 

Prince  Street, 

5€H  fOftK. 

V 'twSfr  tf>  mit-UL* 

•tttVfcjl  hy  ferfc. 


UNEOUAUD  FOR  USE  IN 
UVEBY,  EXPRESS  AND 
PfltVATE  BTABiES. 

Oi*es  a cea^ufut  (tottfe  lha) 
doss  not  cwteA,  *nwt 
at  fcartfen  &e  ia&hti. 

m mu*L  , 


<bfW  rWt  »ir*  i *sj£wV 

1 :f'« xv  •■•  • v •• ::> 

gm*.  ur?>wtd^  iww 

**.<  )*$»***•»,  ccm  m&h  & po^iii0**-u,0»m^ 


mmm  lighttnq  ice-cream  frees® 

aiafcss  ttiofa  Sirtl  better  Crewn  from  the 

riala  than  aw*  other.  F.rf  i»M»nhlM  «thd  foil 
^infcolaTs  wl.Jre#e  l#m»  SUMHTIBE mi 
.Mo*ain»>tlt  Fotttitlry,  Buffalo,  S««'  York. 


X/i***tiV*  *?£•.*  frb*ttv*,  v?wii. 


CCtrnC  ▼IIWAifc*  *SI> 

*JLLtJ5  M'*i  . ***«!  *U 

W »»  lw»  ^ w p 1ffc.  ^>f^rVv  *&*$  ,Vf/-  -fVvtv/iilft1';-:  W' 

BP^:  ^ WWK  *tt  mwtyvi ***><  rniuMftUKU’* 


^tft#  & % ferowa  & Ci>^  Forl^ij^,  Ms,.  fix r 


1*1  i fl  1 1 1 If  ff"  II  WASHINGTON  Hot ih»iny  tMMih.tbs)  Ry.  Vya*  Uc 

SI  I |i  ii  §«i  13  1 HI  A’oaJ.  trow.  Tliwfovr,  apii  A*rletiUart.\  Match  W bertor.  St«pr*n<*sk  *Y>- 

Sites;  jpl!  fi  |§ue|r  5fe»  'SyE  gfc«  BHOmh  ptnjs,  ••)(!  xnftf.ai^iofbjj:  Ihierc#u.  CHma(«  uifM  *jjA  «*|u&hW ; ^ yrv%<i  v** 

Se"  P »J©  Bnl  mr  rtwtj.J,  <%v,1  ^,u.4  t-Tovrih  if>  *My+*r  lroa>.  OAthlUtf  Sr rkie*i-»' 

p P®  |1|  S I gf&m  3 H »»f  nvet  t'-i.bOKf***1  '*"4 ^ Jf«-*t/'-»Utl».>ft  4,2T.^  . v.  S.  Vfljcbv?,,***/*" 

H m 8»£k{£x9  ® SF  la|  B fl  p*.  wt»*'W  ib  %i»t*«.*  '.*foyrf«>'vn''«nu  tfct*  veer.  Tfct^r  irkU?*erJ«  «wkm5  ♦am***** 

™ ^ **  » « Wua*nif , 3 K>nmt  W)d  c-"<HU  v^aw;|*  alr*«iy  ropnliir^/  o»(Hn|»..  £z1»Krti?V 

anH  tel»»ph  K!«ctrl<  airtsei  a ^>nr  tattk*,  fwxhntvlte*.  tW^  «nbi>r*J)»]Cou*  'mrtttyt  wui$  nr»e»ih«iac 

Xlm.  ‘4&*jpfi0  «nsMrp<iMBe.l  fof-lvKztttf  An4  h«wiiNJnhiiai.  .<^*1^  irf»nt  w»4  ilanH^' 7 yt itff  th,n»»*i.,!A  ..f  rM*-*i 
.M*«jfrioiiP,lft>o  tuiJ#Ue*  lo  procr^wu  Faieh.^e*>  W th«  wmao^dal  .uml  m4?»a(%.  iiiiiftHi5.  ritVTif  lit#  Jftiifc  rtr^ 

tb  v Jdisr  Piitfvt  SL»unri  in  >TtrAidi,  hidnrttie#.  A>t  tnruiem  burprovementr.  ivai  v.tiiw«#  r«>eh  Aftvi  n«^djr  t«8»iT,i>W  'app*r- 

ivn\elt*  zr«  Utter.  Gratiti  opport MrJrii*«*  for  money  rnnklnfr^  vt  kwri^  {.'*»<»  fior»  «*iit  gitv  »Jb<  foil  mi 

]<t  Ui  ’.itaft,  ?*|»e<'iAl  lnrt%o:vrt»»?nlfs  to  wam*!Wtiii*vr».  ^ 

a*4»**,  rAtHttAykx  tpo  cina**A*r,  fatku^ve^,  «A*uxy«T<yx, 


u.Mtrnft's  mavazixe  Ajxrxxris&n. 


SifeTAHTHOHmcg 


■SiBROADWAT- 


.MATEUR-PHQIQ 


Macbeth’s  ■•  pearl  top  ” and 
“ pearl  glass  *’  lamp-chimneys  are 
made  M tough  glass  that  costs, 
lour  times  as  much  as  common 
glass;  and  the  work  on  them 
costs  a got^  deal  more  than:  t he 
work  on  common  chlnmeyS,  just 
as  the  work  on  a dress  is  propor- 
tioned to  cost  of  stuff.  ■ : , ! 

The  dealer  is  right  in  saying 
he  can  t afford  to  sell  them  at 
the  prices  of  common  glass  chim. 
neys. 

And  what  will  become  of  his 
chimney  trade  if  his  chimneys 
never  break  ? He  is  apt  to  be 
wrong  there.  He  can  afford  to 
charge  a fair  price,  and  give  new 
chimneys  for  all  that  break  in  Use. 

Have  a talk  with  him.  . 


JOHN  MASON, 

M«  FIFTH  AVE,, 


TIFFANY  & CO 


itnrlng:  his  factory  nn«l  sales* 
room*  man ned  almost  eu- 
tirely  by  former  employee* 
of  tlie  above  firm,  Is  enabled 
to  fnrnish  exactly  the  same 
quality  of  goods  at  very 
much  lower  prices,  ni$h- 
grade  Jewelry,  Diamonds, 
IVtttcl»c«,  Silverware,  Fancy 
floods,  Cut  ti loss  ware.  etc. 


JOHN  MASON, 

*IO  FIFTH  ATE. 


As  £ Co 


i&iiten's  Shirts,  in  36, 

41,  and  45  inch  widths, 
and  3s  guaranteed  not  ;<■ 

GRACE  OR  TtrRN  VEIJ  OW. 
.Stilil  hf  all  lending  whftie. 
and  retail  Iny  • ikiods 
tiesler*  in  tl ip;  U ruled  States 


This  celebrated  brand 
of  Bached  Muslin,  un- 
surpassed for  fi  n e n e s s 
ami  darobU%>is  mami- 

faclu red  with  great  care, 
panlcafatHy  $$■'■  tadles’ 
Underwear  and  Sen- 


frt***jtr*  ihl*  ttrnitif, 

» a#  <****>  w if*, 


to  p rmr  ii 

*ttSt  f»r**rU5*  «rkl»«. 


■MHBKI 


Go  gle 


HARPKIV&  VAtiJUXE  ADVERTISER. 


Patentee  mtd 


lie  moved  to  74  West  33d  Street,  NewYork 


p."i»iitg  m&m 


Veneti.iu  BllmU 


SthUtng:  Venetian  Blind* 


Outside  YeoetiAo. 


cuw  & 


, ■&r'  . \* < \V t «^«;v.vir  «yf'  \ ' 

1 il.v  \ » .1  lit , ifttMic  t,OWf 

er,  CUbronsb,  and  othenvn't  nnbeMd-<>f  priori.  Wfc  jjy. 
cjwl ea  IliniJevf  DunilwrofexcvtJent  Alt-harrei  Breach- 

j‘  toadurH  ut  S^OO.  BU)$?T<3-b*n*il  at  $4  Aft  find  Ivff-t 

•mi  mud  !m*  Srott  Top  fjex^r.  *J>:rm*,  C,£>  f>  Wb*c  /jofl- 
«mopnt  of  cash  come*  wUtj  tbe  rrrdf»ft  a ccmilhere  fttfc.'df 
| ttefondfng  Toole  furti^heil  free  of  charge  <«£?r 

: the  Plymouth  Air  Rillc.  made  «» boll?  of  brats  arhi  x>*<*V 
: Tiickel-pl^ted,  with  At)tiqoe  Oak  elock,  and  Z**>  I <*#*.>  *1 
: $V75-cm»h  with  the  ordec  ThtaT«.at)M7itf  ntte  *N-vte 
'•either  djir**  or  ahot*  add  .Is  fnraJaablbToratiooUii^  Ext*. 

■ Kt^iinh  Sparrow^  find  other  post*,  ord  '(\ir  'Liir&ti  pw» 
tiee  Good  Revulvors^  fcdl  plawd,  tor  hdityj  tfelfcwV-r 
; r»v  *tti>  w tvV'-tt'fvl..  ?•  fintJ  <4*<, 

' r.riewJtNAtf  fc*vr*  *n<I  SC-msK  kj  f 

1 o.  OrK  $&*!*«#  1 Hi*rtf  *.  Y\  P;<V#»»*  OJt. 

Til#  U.  A 1/.  POJ^O^i  Alt  MB  TO.,  15  Murray  f?f  . V.  T 


HOLLOWAY  READING  STAND 

—..gjjjg..-.  jg  jgj  - H|||  -***••  .jj^gg|gggg| 

combines 


BUILT  ON  HONOR 


Diet ionary-H old e r,  Book- 
Rest,  and  Invalid’s  Tabie.;  Not  neces- 
sary to  leave  your  chair  to  refer  to 
Ilictionaiy- ; sli^btest  push  bongs  it 
be  fa  re.  you . Avoids  unheal  t h ful  ha  hi  t 
of  bending  forward  when  reading. 
Bor  the  liomehf  -Shipped  to 

all  parts  of  the  wood. 

& i ■,-  % 1 1 ....  it  Qk\  A _ i _ • 


WARWICK 

PERFECTION  CYCLES. 


'■Send 

::t'.'WiW.vv  as  wv  iHoo\  falls,  on  JO. 

Itf  M>»!iufhcfuniip  ILrl 

iff  If  Ss  V^tXT-  ; ‘f  f\»ii 

RffwE  1 


Warwick  Cycle  Wfg*  CdM  Springfte!df  Mats, 

. r.  : : 

TOURiSTSid^  STSVt 

>T  wviiTe^ 

}r-[  * -l|-|..Br  wk*  mv  »W  X/i;- 

w«At» 


TOl  lUM,*  UW  if  ul 


^ia  Patent  Novelty  Folding  Coin,  Parse, 
•»rt«T  iihixm  «m.sV  n vtnt- 

) V 'c itixr *. *&■<  rrir^.’ 


ry»:  t tVv ; , n .w. : - ,>;<*. r 

.ru*^.  y,t,r  \w-  i ./4 

n,;';>f;v-  * -p .» «r. 
;f>t?  • r* ^ it ^ ji£’;j*ftr* v ,v'i.’  i J — . ;;• 

■ y Noife  temrn,,  • 

T W-f  J*V1^  i- *v  vtsl i* A.n^,  1^, i\  ■ 

i $i*pi ) ' ■ Sk*W6 


- wh(hr 


Goi.  'gle 


i£S|G!'fED-By 


yiHNi£jt^EssKn.mv 


Black 


HARPER'S  VA8AZ/R E AOVKJtTtSER. 


tized  b' 


>Go  gle 


Original  fram 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIG 


JIAflPSB'S  J/aOAZJXS  aovkrtissr. 


friend. 


Jivt-ry  day 
$btnc  due 


BsaSSBSSisiBSl# 


p'HitfV  ?I1  *r£  ft|d  y*0*  * <9  *}(  IJtftftl 
au<t  MW*  *<?  i,ei 
ijy;  :Jfo$i  gptfoltfik  Jit  >»W<dMV  f\U 
TTifiMu?  vtor'.ftta*  TURffred  ini"  rdtooj 
rr>:*  n i i fin*!  ar^r*  u*i.»rl  nw  Xf  l> 

!■  ,-..• 

:•*■.-<  * '•-<  ; Si';:/Mr  -»5^i  ' u • * A'.  1 

is, .ff  itt/  tf/vic"  i*  art 

’i  d yVii[  lW’<w  fK>  H 


Mv  raw*.* 
Wk  V.  Msj*V 
imr/iik*.  fcj* 


W«.rrefr  ^ 

A a (2  **e*x pair  id/wacnuaiiidL.  ; . * 

« t»tt&ile£  Blfc  on  htuatos  *$&# 

If  gtuter*  tearing r<  bae& 

C <**B* 

fl for •'*. /•  ■ 

H w to  aw  ytmr  mon#Tv 
O irdur  Uxa  Watresi,  ft*  41  Stf 
0 9T»  ontmvtf  utt  oU»«r*. 

£ KtXkl#  Lo  eltfbfc  ra4ktf%, 

$ ©e  w*Mtf  toq  my  U **a™p«*i  Wttmn* 

U to*  tUmped  xtertte  juts  gdnttine. 

|»  o«r  faaitsfcttoto*  *1iJ  Iw-  trite#*  yos ; 
f &*»  viiroi  X*#  *»d  Starts! 

«1f3& 

« MA43e4  Hi*  *»<*  tfcki**mt4. 

T be  oa  fQtii  homv  . , 


Hmforwf  &?*d  £y  faw.3 few# 

P^yxcfdns  t>J  tie  ■ souttixy  ^ 

£A/Y#o/£*t4«#r  ywr-«r*if  f<«rpr  ,**&  'j^^A-.JV^- 

sgd&rwtf?  n'tf/yrrtj?  it*>  r+nyltfa 

frvi > i.%  pr  pkiHii*  'itityiffitfl 


^ Trry  ^txtioir  in******  drtfw*t  or 
H <*tfg  k,  *&4fp  «**£«*  UJ  ilV«j1»CV  t3?e  &OML 

0ula  «y$ryw&»reit  $ui*ai*r  ptJtabt 


Catalogue  of  How?  ennp«Fter«  and  CnrnH 
8nl»«tUnteo  mailed  fr©«  t«  any  addre«Mt. 

6E0.  FROST  & CO.,  31  Bedford  SUwl,  Boston. 


l’  iv*  M»  ? M Mil WF  K't  rr\‘ 

\V  if)^r.  \^ora  &+*iBpy*iiAh<\*'t 
JHFe  »?rttt)  by iitfijflL  ruol-Uatviv; 
rp'.-i.  f:  ,*  f<  r^ a i i 

. vb  K‘toi'  porttgiiid . X-’UhrV  #X»i,  *>  t .^;ir' 
.^att1,  ijt  > , in>.  Cistrt  affff^ir-x 
f0vd,  U4CK.  tfAffivtlfd.  *. 


l>l.3UE.fC^  r*c^t  TJi^rd  ,^A^v.  /b^.V 
i-  ww‘p|6f^r.o  Miry  2Kwr»s*'  K5a|;/*Ww 

;U . wdy\  >RfedMW*t  *ff  /« rjoa . 


/r itefiftii 


mffPKfra  NAoAzixe  Ativsnnssn, 


LINENS 


of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes. 
La  ripest  assortment  in  America, 


A fall  assortmcDt  of  the  latent  vdttes  la  Plain  and  Fancy  Dress  Goods  and 
Silks  js  nowr^. 

The  l>e&i gm  '$r#  excii iisfm 
highest  d/m  of  t^dc. 

Woollen  Goqjfei  <i>f  rongii  surface,  io  Scotch  Cl^n  a^d  French  Plaids,  or  with  small  spot 
figures?,  are  mo*(  popuhn  styles,  In  Silk*  »'unt  Winds.  plain  fabrics  tuU  take  the  lead, 

Id  writing  fox  ^aauplee  state,  aa  dearly  .as ; pOBaibte,  w-iifct  i$  desired.  The  variety 
is  bo  great  this  season  tMt  we  cannot  untoMako  to  $ebd  general  lines  of  snmplea.. 


Tine  f%Hcs  ;afe;  fn  dh^  be«t 


waist 


BATES  WAtST 


ftfoteMftstie  ftev* 

Kk\tt>  fJnHt€\>  ftriffegg] 
■vtejfii'+My  *to.  wxu:  iii<±r^ 
£ft»J  jn»<VVv  JV.f- 
%i  iVt, 


\hf-nil  ft»r  . 

v V 

Veit:** 


mMs  '£i 

*mm.  ffi: 


1V4  Wm% 


ACSTftTS  fr'*  ifTfriv  ■ - 

y a *.  0*j£l&>r  CWJ&CT  £b*»"X*.*prr*t  BL* 


Go  gle 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


It  takes  two  to  make  a bargain. 

It  formerly  took  the  same  number  to 
make  a dress;  but  now  with  HALL’S 
BAZAR  FORM  dressmaking  is  ac- 
complished by  one  person  with  compara- 
tive ease.  SEND  A MONEY  ORDER 
and  the  FORM  will  arrive  in  due  season 
to  prove  this  assertion.  We  may  be 
strangers  to  you,  but  our  friends  run 
high  into  the  thousands,  and  we  expect 
to  count  you  with  them.  When  you 
have  used  the  FORM  once  you  will  be 


loud  in  its  praise.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  lady  member 
of  your  family,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be  folded 
into  small  space  like  an  umbrella,  and  stowed 
away  in  your  bureau  drawer  or  closet.  Many 
ladies  carry  the  skirt  form  in  a trunk  when 
travelling.  IT’S  SPLENDID  FOR 
REARRANGING  DRAPERY. 

COMPLETE  FORM,  $6.50;  SKIRT  FORM 
(to  which  bust  can  be  added),  $3.50 ; SKIRT  FORM 
ONLY  (in  case),  $3.00  Forwarded  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  price.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after 
reading  this  that  you  need  a FORM,  an  illustrated 


BAZAR  SKIRT  FORM. 

CLOSED.  OPENED. 


circular — mailed  free  if  you  SKE  your  dress  as  others 

mention  November  Harper’s  | sbk  it. 

— will  certainly  convince  you. 

HALL’S  BAZAR  FORM  CO., 

833  Broadway,  New  York. 
130  Regent  St.,  London. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“The  best  ever  invented.**  — The  Butterick  Publishing  Company. 
“Suits  our  system  to  perfection.*’ — Annie  Jcnness- Miller.  “The  only 
practical  folding  form.’* — James  McCall  6°  Co.  Bazar  Patterns.  “In- 
dispensable for  home  dressmaking.” — Madame  Demorest  Fashion  Co. 
“ There  is  nothing  made  that  can  equal  it.” — S.  T.  Taylor  French  System 
of  Cutting  and  Fitting.  “ A long-felt  want  admirably  supplied.” — Pub- 
lisher Harper  Bazar  Patterns. 
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ITAW'Fn  \V  2fA/rAZiArir  Apt 


© AUGRAPtL  COLOMBIA 


GREATEST  SPEED  1 
Best  for  Manifolding,  100.000  Daily  Users, 


No  pleasanter  season  lot  riding 
than  the  fail  and  “ Indian  So rn- 
mer.”  Settled  roads,  cool,  pure 
air,  glorious  scenery— who  can  re- 
sist being  out  in  itt  No  wheel  ■ 
Not  too  late  to  boy.  Try  it  ali 
through  the  winter.  Send  tor 
Our  catalogue, 

pope  MFfi~e0„ 

77  I’rnbMld  Itostutt.  391  Wabaah  Are- a Chicago. 


THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Mo.  I,  - - S:0,9O 

Ctnilflt*  Cast,  * ^ V - — *-  - 

AVvv  **  3.  « - . « 100,00 

For  oocoaat  of  ap*ed  c»afc^and  cfttulftnu  aiMrasa 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITUI8  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORB,  CWSW. 

Brwa&  Dfltad*  £ ((roadway  ork, 

1 4 VV e*t  4 Vi*  *,Urwt,  Cim  iK  n ai  I,  O. 
I<H>3  Ar*H  $<*««*,  FbUadlclpJkiK . 

ESGL1SB  FACTORY,  COVESTRY,  ENBLAND, 


i • «■ 

*:•'!•.  ••-■  * r-.i.C^V " ‘ c-r-':/!:;. v-T-t * •• 

■ • . . , ..  . '-  • • • ■"  ".•■■  • . 

yv  Td*  onVf,  . iTfi  W *>>?' 

, ft v: ^ * r m»*  iforfy  tyi*  ATteTv'rt'CA 

^#r  wufti 

t wtfii/  t a#it p $mi . *.h*  *p/ w4sust>  ■soeyj.’ftyL  w fW’W'i 

VUr:.W«v*  "otfr  ftfait.  t VitT r*>  T*  ^vro* 

fe\Y>  iYijj#  hy^vk  <*»&  A^VAMV  pdt4trA  •?';*  ' * tlAVRJ  UO  'J*Ar*.r>l 


\JCL<iu4  c?>xn£4" 

T.  $^Uuu4*«, 

..♦  •—  <*u*.*-d*'»*t 

• ■'iY;,Jsjr*£  \ 

>Al;W*  V Ar^\^^VsV»v' ' 1 •'«..  .=  .* 


Victor’s  i 

AoViintfWjets ! 


•*  «#  * 'jSfT  4 1 pnA  * »i « ' rw,  ' tW^iST  Vv  N 
Oht* rtV  ♦*»'*>•>  ^JV-HM****'  *’  v'Ui  »V;»v  :,‘* 
v rtl>i fc  4* »* «*>*-■*«-’  v r» <t  ifp. 

i a^tf.  6<yy \vN:n  i>> m-  * 
dJ+w  v.  «h>  u\  v*x>i 


6 HartjfenJ  ’S|.'f  MASS,,  ar  32»  Sf-oariway,  «£)»  VW 


TiLTOW  Mff'  CO 


TLpf»'<AA;^;*-  ' ,.T  ' ' •: •' : >1"-.*- 

t »}itl  *.>  iV 

. yYf.  -3  ¥ «V  v.  ^ v? 

<*<)$?*  V?  re/  r 

r.'i^^.V dj«  d ’/ 1 1>«  OVlf  V »N«y' S ff?*«  >>-» >:  • - 

: • A.  g ctCK  dc^n^«5:‘T  . :: 

!W*  ^ 


r»M  *2dt,‘d'b 
iol  ^«rT 


^ ?&>■  530  Att  ^Atni«\<k.  <U(i''i'4taBin. 


tttWi'lurJ  iin«l  wijv.rtwr  •rtiultnC'  j vaithf-r'-S* ,.„ „.w L ,-,. .^,.^.,..-1  ,,^.- 

THE  E«T£R0feOOK  STEf  fc  PEW  *8*;,  W ^«hn  Sft^ei  Y<^|C, 
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Go  gl( 


mnPKR'S  MAGAZIKS  Apr&t77B*fc 


THE  CRANDALL 


¥QPt  A WOW  PRICE 


to  conrideritiot}  of  th*  {piR&^iug?  /0r 

A standard  tyfrvbAiided  Ty^wntet  at  n 'low '■■#&$&* 
we  have*  ttbantioriPti  Urn  expensirt1  wet  bod  of  dtVU- 
tag'  .through  Agent*,  and  wow  #f  the.  fame  urn- 
chiu«(h£rvtofore  sold  at  $!&&})  front  F*ctatn; 


ifeer  at  $50.00  pet  ta>di.  Writ#  ui  -for  e»t&-  rtRrfcui 

i*y  *tftmgte  of  «*£rk,  and  special  feature?  of  the  j HaWQOOME  T^FE. 

vi'K.©  ::i .:•  ft  ■-.:■•  ’ 7 7 Wfc*  W * 


j «Vr^  irniks  l^<f  *M*i  <hnt  of  t*tv  Wi st  tvr- 

J'i-2  >.  *l;\>  ■/  ‘ 


WRITES  77 
CHARACTERS 


i:  WORLD 
WfWBITER 


Hew  York  ; . . 353  Broadway, 

Chicago  237  La  Salie  St 

Factory,  Groton,  H.  ¥i 


&***•  hr.  03 


CAtojiro^t  !Tsr*?X  X3M£ 
h Vv K T&.s 


jBEffiCATOTOHS,  SMI'fH  YOSTS, 

€%f,H«R\PHS,  xayiowal-s, 

and  ait  other  makes  boiiglH.  soid^e.xehanged,  and  rented  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  describing  all  machines.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  our  prices  before  buying. 

NATIONAL.  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE, 

200  XiA  SAX»ia30  STREET,  OB^OAGO,  XXjXi. 


TYPEWRITERS 


L*rpxt  TUto  *»UbUshtn«it  in  First- 

c\Asn  fc-an<r-3t3A*Jd  In&niin&steHii+j&t  n*3v  jvk**. 
Unnrvindictsi  ndrtoo  gmMt  oh  &H  vnakm.  Ha- 
rhinos  mUt  tm  tm»i<ttiJy  pcytJtfXitgi;  Instru- 
ment r» *uut »r*nrreil  trhirped.  pyi rffegfr te»*JWmine. 
ExtliAtf  <3iisa  whoi^epn.^ 

to  doLtera . ItluAferafed  catalogue*  Jfrr**, 

HTTPS  WRITES  ! * Q Bt-oa^itut  , York. 
TrEAlDdUARTSaS.  V M4  l*84tS»L.  CLfca«p. 


Ijoitmt  n»'Xvt.Aj 

Se«a . in?  *•  vH.i  W $>i 


A LL  iVhw*  JKu£]ahd  is  dit^xllv  wdtrfest)*  ht  tun  in; lustra-  M 

shoe  mamif^ctuns.  A mssxflfprfit  lh#  ju«  miner* 

and  use  Ahg  Bobrov  Oihb  <${&  'Ei^Uzui 

paper — ftn  nt'crniril  of  flu?  p*ip''haA»ng  ^laeA  rimdors. 


Go  gle 


flARPBK'B  MMiAtVtB  AOYERTtXElt. 


iSc  Order  tHe  Age 


.a u-  $'(!*  in  Ut t t rit 

th&  ■**'»$&&  *»j  ;i.v‘  a 

■ 

*•-'  '♦  «****>  #.*****• -flJ&m-Ol*  wir «. 

:’  |f.»r.  C>#**pV*v , 

Tire  Stirnh  Pmnii'i  'rypr'Vrilrr  t o 

..  . SVBACU&E,  N.  Y,t  V S,  A. 


Ar  ir a y$  /?/?•*! />r. 

jjSSgg  ••  $%,  ■ 

■ ■ '■•}'■.  i> 

useiti  P riejii: ; f mm  $ >.  ,<>0;  to 

- - . $ v> p •'■>  ■?  ;,■■•<"! 

YAoiitv  il-.  ifVrr  (>0  .VUds.'  ItPYli 

V>.’U  cto  ><:  if  Svr'i  s’ 

lactm-'Y,  ; : - y’ : ,'  , Vv 
b;>6c:'mUy  bmyl£k&. 
for  the-  ffetMaV'Si  At  loW 


Po*  BOSTON  URE-N. 
BOSTON  aOND,  - 
BOSTON  0‘MbfUU.E, 

,i  BUNJCER  ONcW, 

HMMMMMM Sew 


«s  )^>OTc»  r VVf  •. 

J^v^r  ***IV  **x  • 

.*.*•:  v * v.;-~;  * • . * ulr?« p 

Tfo  w». ; ■ V'N.-:' 

i xon 

-so'vy.-r . ‘f'N‘!-.».V,v;iv>  >j,  £#>f  jA-jfajr  » f 
to<*  ri.f<  »it  v/k,!  ♦ 


SAMPLES 

fHEE 


" Wr.  f >-,»•  ■ 

*f$  t»t  Iavv, 

m»n  n - a I •^•WrifllrortVi.w*  *V  > iuM*  ‘fcV 

•VARIETIES  #^£^*** M 4*. 


fLfT^r..Pr^lltl^lT...l  tfmi 

• Tb**.*  v»Aperv  ftflKit 
Vuu  :)!<..  <$ferv  .9fiu&  ftwd 

><;Yrt  ,4  fijfc/t  h#t.tev • hr \jfixfi *\  ami  . ,r&3K9i»r.toiV  jjeik's. 

»1|Avj>-rvprffH*y>y^.  uttpn  iut  ih*  *M?tW**i 

*$  i ;Xi  H *’*&**.  ptip,  «<V •.)«  . •;-,  ’•'. 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMP  Am 

■ii*4inwvL.krjig$4  v'  >’.^  *:  •> ' &/'/.  .*'  vV.  •• 

r < »•«»  jJfefti'H.tJtii.  ■'  O-ivi'.V 

ifl  tt  J_. 


0B  ip  MAN'S  Styl'.igujpJ'  i 
Pe'i>f  bc.st  ■made.  $i.opi  eacl 
dflh-ewd.  ‘ '. 


■■Frl'i*  r lO'.MtrAUvt  fTK»  Li  A 


|k»A;;i<..MIU**Ay>  s«5>,  »»  Mitrroi  ^farWit.  Jf.  V, 


< OVtROWE  HUWORIP  — — >-r— -*  *^WJCTroAoi5€ireaf 

UAutuy~J^\\:#Ctf  ttV 

fe  H0UStES3O0T|!  ^ IfAYDEW  S. 

FAC^CR^ft  V^TtSS^V  COhV. 

k f.  ^ 25  PsrfiHi»f  «»22  iSa&f  SJrwl,  Nv*  Vo»k. 


(fAM.t'BR  <&  JtA  OAZf.YJZ  4J>  r£R  TI8SR. 


Have  You  a Baby? 


EOWIN  C.  BURT  & CO., 

ftanuf&eturerK  mid  texporlers  of 

FINE  BOOTS,  SHOES,  anil  SLIPPERS 

For  Ladies  and  Children. 


Popular, 
% Stylish 


Durable, 

Elegant. 


MOTHER'S  BABY  GUARD  {Patented). 

4 ft.  sqnarsi  foldd  Gp  fvhen  tint  m ase:  twiily  set  up 
nnywhem  , 

Relieve  gtttt  Mother  frwn  Cab*,  Tttm?»hfc*  and  A x jurty. 
R<iby  M* M&qwr*>  40  play  nml  tnovn  in, can  cling  to 
the  rni.  wheivro?  feet,  and  hack  on  floor  When 
tired.  ao  ta  helped  ii*  learning  h>  wirtfe  * ATimhi*.  Kecoin- 
memted h?  pbyalcfAtT* i&gpliig totbefiaby 
m aiailigu^ i-*Kr*yrr  iHniaitu?.  With  Baby 

out  »r>«immifp.or  OAjwdiin^  the  Mother  cun  attend  toother 
duties.,  knowing  thnt  fiofoy  i«  hiving#  hrtppv  time  and 
TKuv&rsix  p.\*'k- ■'■.Cor  Jr  ^ak’t  gut  away.  “Everybody, 
incladihg ^ liuhy^leifjgbff;^;5’  M Worth  Its  cost  every  month 
noth  the  child  (» fwd  years  old.;?  *f  Bettor  than  fi  now- 
gtri/'  • - onid  siot  do  without  it,  althnagh  we  b»ve  a 
nnree."  Any  Bunker  or  Merchant  cun  a&etirUm  our  fell- 
ability.  SziaijM  Cftwlar. 

Shipped,  **c«r*iy  **£**£,  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 

CWARO  MTC  CO.r 

McVlcfcer’*  tJwitfr*  Building,  CIUGACrOy  ILL. 


Opera  Toe{  French  Hcti, 

See  that  pH«r  is  aLuupod 

EOWIH  C.  HURT 

Uatng  i«wi  St»Je  ot  f^X^r 

Sote  SteMp.  ggaj»  shs®  -«s  afofrtrn  i»);  0!««*  SUrap. 

Out  pVroite  are  made  hi  sH  'widths  of 

LitHts,  ev^ry  frli&£L*&fc-,-  ii^?'^;^^<4utr<sd. 

A*t&  ^ 

If  . frjU'  --Ftoi . f l»h- ’.yw',; tq  Us  for  in- 

for.hiiithin  can  ih>  had. 

EJfWI?T€*  !I«JW1! & €0M  N^w  Tork,  U.S.A. 


The  Moat  and.  Best  Li^ht  tom  Kerosene  Oil 


^}.:i  F ACTOR  Y S*.F*V  v/fcif  B'fOltF;  4 Ill'll  A CTITK.  and  yinu 

H C^,V. . ; 0F ^ f !*•> ,ei.  ferapifte  J/fojiJ  ii,e  '*l^vhy*tcr  *’  We  w*n  rapt  ev«yy  lamp 
W*'  ha’V^l Aft*#**  L'lit>^»  vliu-v-  Of  tmieni/  V'e  %do>w  «i^j 

TJH'E^ANi*  WtelW  d*/*’:  **»V*r«  V «m  /Art  fv*d>)  of  Uiit)r»ryr  Mali,  JFi&iio,  mw 
1***1*,. V*irf>'te)>co*f  #***  .*flV; 

gvOjaiprf^pip.  >b's£v*nx  WkM  • iff*-  1 no  *tmr  ,ffW 


in  A2ft»  >a  OPCICOB  riiACK,  NEW  VORH 


Tnf''^  JtWIt  from  Vfth'itfilti'-? 


Stmi  fi>r  cjtt*li«t. 


COCO  MEDAL  Par 


Si x.oels  ixiomtae  fou 

Beauty,  Brill  iaucy, 
Safety  Sb  Economy. 

<pr/es*  a SriAt/v  %7Htnt 
Umrx. 

'At>  W^-w.qisnff 

py^Teea  3UWPPt><r  ar^»  a*v 
•cut><  a»  of  - ^xv^Umexic 

.gfejag USWtiVp  rtyiifv 

ar-  ’’'tyjfc  if. 

[ma«iATW.m^  an. 

>V»  TerV.  CNSf^^  ^atco. 


WlPf'  -;  ^AV  ^X.^lT.TIfb  0Y  />*a 

ft^5S0!A«  8ili5IAN  UM5*  Ce 
^ Ai  c*«y.  S!a  . )Ve>  Y#., 

«*;*!*  viA», 


Origin; 


MVERSI 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


The  *v->.r  the  th  S.  7 y'*tsA  iff 

'.  r\T  ^ 4 1 1 

**  iX  « I 4 n ^l  fl  I 


lirt*jp*fci\v«  <?$  ?vka.  the  Xvsv  ‘V.Vijo*  Al>  J;*c 

m:k.  )£\»bv<dfe  cvtsy  jr-c<I  in  ifUlfo  *»■%. 

•*<?ri  iuir  tixny  t-jMKv'cjF’ stjyxr^e&yi  tut.ic*  war-  'S***?^'* -*»*?***■** 
W‘*Kf‘  ^<  t'.s>\b3  ^ahJ#--x4i>^tn^tr>^y  yffkjfrt $•>?'<£  SVt%^v\/ni\  *< 
\ti  t! t jjh *,y- A v •£■  L'f  am %te*f ni nftj *0irt£-  totjvu&r,  j HUi  1 .‘ infers - , <jm» 

*iri:^*4Mr*w4**« . <£«»•*!$•'  %^cvtfV4 . Wcfeh*  v^na-v 

M$ri- -.mu»  • |W  tqAbn  -uStf-y  i^r  *tflp^  # 1 

• £?l-sy~:  Jsfc*#fa*  iy'^rr.i *&.v . jMSHBSBfifittC&O 

NATIONAL  T¥5NkS&6|I%*  CO.,  Scie  Agents. 

■ ■ ' • ’ • ■ *.  : \. 
t>*a4  « v 4>  JiML 


MORE  SOLO  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED. 

Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pen,  m 

Bloomsburg*  Pa.  : ' ' 


^00^0^  350,000  in  Use. 

Positively  The  Leading  Pen. 

* An  * tool  nta.hr  ns«erpifi»Jf  pan,  k $m  icfcaripired  wHb  whifch'.fiU'tfther  pen*  are  totute  ft&tft* 

9&m  7%«  **' r* r.  *>4  fft * 8 ■ u ?fuHt 

■ '.  • • • . - ^ — .v..  *-—■  t- ' : 4 V .<*.-?  *>. — 


FOft.-SBJLf'k 
INSTRUCTION 

l ' Ty^sprteisfSfe- 

W W.  t)t*G©ODBY.  t’nl>iw»»f.  RcvfoWfcr.  V. 


Phonetic 

Shorthand' 


r»H  imr  xnxvMi u>  mmfttiw  in  tM  wiru»- 
t^yViv  Portal) tevNu  lrjjc  HiKbou;  U)tfc*cbaxi£fe£i>to  Type 
Ip  Mf-l6vgut*0,e^  tfi  ionfji  nod  raplO  -as.npyi  m Vv 

Vv  * AfetJrtlA  wAfilitd  cv^jrwlittra^  * V .,  • • . v 

Afc  .KEFStteSEKTHO.  Atim* 

NATiONAU  TVP£WRiT£R  CO., 

10  Tempi*  Plans,  Boston, Mm  ?.  0.  Bor,  516& 

4&i*4  4<n  Catalpgsa  «iwi^perJijn*gft«  ^ wofk  __ 


•ittwu  CULti.  UW+  Kciodt IBM.  ot^ 

a-pAff  Jfbj  LTTCt4  a?VlWIU  P«TU.  »>»a?EL 
l . *„  euriiOf . T/w*sifr;, 
ir.  'U , l^-sr,  tA- . »»Ut»  **«ya «i  ««itp  a Itm 

[ohl;  V«<-  l(rt)  rare  Mexico, 

I tJtfylOD,  ,*l»«.rk«T . C<VR»* R>«u  aJtt  , 

JWc.  t-;  Fr<«c-i.AjUL 

^ar*'  ijj&exx  » iflnrrn  &i  m i-j 
i>-t  rxvkteiu*  WCXSliiW BXAM.B OO^ w 
u-v.w  * 6i  Lotdfc  Kft. 


| A rFNTfi  PGR  COPY,  SHBCT 

I fl  veil  I O jff  vmc.  Fti  n *hpe  (irnf 

■ U'  S/im*  iu  r.ia*wc  ^4»ifW  gen^n^Hy  f,i  faff* 

■W.yEF  iUCi,  isi$\.PQ.  Ikirgefc!  fheiiotfaEtacEfmm.  %t{^ 

i«ir  wa?A ihf  f*pr>  V cum!  or  In* 

Airam^iHaK-^-BiilORae  FBEK 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VM >S» *,«•  i'H.Vv*  sVi  « » ... ^♦i.W.ii^fSKviSKSK!**.'4 

KHARV  4?  <«..  S*«rt4fW'  .>•'- 


I EARN  TO  KNOW  T HE  STARS  OaasWW 
l tfona  by  nsltn?  W»iIxmU  # C,tw.M«x»htt«p^<>. 
voriT  Ii«f  of  bookf*  for  jsiHrsn*. 

Umatellus,  M»dc  IrimWiA  %fi^l  &&&#**'■ 

W».  T.  <*00 PER,  JRtr;,  M%  m*  WPWi** 


} P W • r^r.j^  * > L *j|  *ACt  n ^ViAuMrt, 

IQ  ts»,yv*  v » b A>Wt-Vd>it**« 

,w.y,  2^4»  fc: 


DOYOUWRtlEI 


Go  gle 


, »fT,.  Wax  01»,  WOUDBCKT,  S.  I 

Original  from  • . 

UNIVERSfTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ffAHPm'f!  magaz/ft  ao  Ytnrmsn, 


- ,1  ! -V  V£  ypu.  pffcjia  h?4  far 

4—4  vthi*  fill5  and  v-(Mirr 

* ~‘7"\  ’ gn«s  in  Murk,  from 

•fUe*  $§6*to  'fLiommitfit'4.  to  the  $400.00  Crown 
■”  -lyertor.V :f\i'M  from  q ni£  lb.  is  In/r/:  *'  Minia- 
:t<iiT  f'  .liammetk-*^  tq  v syjf/.  doubbi;  4 fehre. 

Fi.vin  Vtnir  mind  three  ihmgswhen  you  flunk 
t>f  Ikmrv  C7  S«|u irv  -{  »tH  Broathvuy,  JV.  V. 

First  i ik^i;  hx  Rctfp^ik^  jimst.  t;ompte|fc  stock  of 
Guns,  Ftihitij*  ■%u:U\k,  Giimpmg  Goods  jkkm  and 
Canoes;  mid  yog;  Funij&hihgs  in  flife  United  Slates. 

t&U  m n>T  dop&rtrm-ntA  lie  imports 
from  F\«r'*jvf  runny  novelties  and  useful  articles 

, that  he  he*,  published  the  most  exquisite 

catalogue  of  sjK>rtsmer:,‘s  .<ii.pph'es  ih  osbtence,  a 
ve^tahl^  WOrk  of  an,:  with  70Q  iUhitrSLtkrm,.  The 
ptie.e 5# vtftifsy  and  a copy 
^fipd  Jbr  sb  ecnhTftn  the  ijifctV4$i  W&  Wpith  pur* 
Vthml:  A ^ veryTfherafoOer^  the  hor>fe  actually 
j (kw&  Over  a dollar  ■ yxv$ie&'  $u  writings 


GODLINESS! 

CLEANLINESS! 

ECONOMY! 


To  be  clean  n?e  the  f>a  1 n Jin  to  * Fneumutfe 
XviUaiRad,  Tb*  rnn^t  to^denr<>f  iiii. 

l^ouifftotH  {nhinaiulK.  Several  pattetfift,  utuS 
tbe  oi*!y  hbsoluufly  iruspilUibie  inkHtsttid  eitnob 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

ROVAL  NOVELTY  CO.v 

P.  ft  Box  111.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HESRY  C-  SQUIRES,  1 78  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  NOYKMBEK  NL3IBEU,  NOW  KKABY. 

Contains.  all  rt»e  lATli^t  PAWS  S>A«  Wefts.  will. -GIGANTIC  T.muox  *m.U->wm  .if  *t«nt 


KM  n)f  x!MiK  V lwfv.Uf-.;(',ATr(5!OiS,  ttr. 


«*f  Prlre  JSO  Of*fl 

THE  SURER B CHRISTMAS  DOUBLE  NUMBER 

Of  tbo  YftSttg  Lidia*'  Jfoanial,  8BADI  FTOYBMBSg  iStfc.  will  «om>V)*e 

A BEAOTJfUL  COLORED  EASHlON  PLATE  The  V<»ftt<ienfBAi*ftt  **f 

Of  EvothulU  livU,  and  Pnnr;>  Bull  Itrv&se: :»  t*n  NKW  -SR  RIAL  STORIES. 

Alid  I’lilldruH.  . ByT’ftVurit*  AaHi.rr*.  . 

Til  15  GIGANTIC  SUPPLEMENT.  A SUPPLEMENT  Of  CHRiSTMAS  STORIES. 

. 'WflU’.A  . lArjffU.  URmbtsr- >tir  Winter  Farfa  TiistiUm  A SUPPLEMENT  OP  MUSIC. 

< £%8&k  *»<wi  *w.VSif J '**“?'""«*•  i 

. M*~Wk,%'%x,-'Ar jk*4e^  x liom  o d« 

D0LL8  DEESSED  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS,  And  Various  other  Clubum/ie  Aroosemtinta. 

w,ti.  iMiiofhe  and  wrectiotuL  /SPECIAL  GJIRISTBAS  CO0XEKY,  asd  dlllfir  iiraAGTlOSS. 

Also,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE,  entitled 


MORNING 


In  sJlj  2 Parts  and  G Snp|>!enteota,  Price  60  Uent^. 

»'«"•  number «»d  ill)  Uie  muixtblyhBpiilcmqiiU, 

i^fcfUhftviptia as  fewieitK  for  /orttypi  pt&unliedL 


...  y TOE  l,XTt)KXATIO\At*  YEWS  COMPtAl,  : G, 

Nos.  S.i  85  Ituabe.  i&irisvl,  one  floor  eust  of  Jiroudway,  New  York 

,W 


Google 


■nAJtPBB*S  MACAStlffff  APreRTtSStl. 


•Mui U 


in  a 


Everybody  owns  a lamp,  Some  have 
viHedv.a.ssorlioenLsr,  Every  new  burner  that 
appear*  ■ lis*  admire^;.  Some  insist  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Centra!  Draft  others  .want  rhe 
Duplex,  others  again  wish  'the  Globe  IsC 
candescent,  and  so  on,. ; '•  ,;  ;Y 

the  burner  is  the  mechanical  par  iot  a 
lamp.  Ingenuity  has  conquered  that  dim 

YM tips*  .A  hf  trx  «*  r»  id  ivWT  *1 . 


the  -*  Cori color  ’ and  • Miitonia  Lamps  jmride 

lH  A b/  us- 

We  adopt  - dhe ^ ;:^tttsbui^b,  the  Duplex, 
or  the  Globe  incandescent  burners. 

T'  iJ '•■ : We  do  more.  Wei  clothe  them  in  ’bodies 

c<f  beautiful  shape  and  coloring. 

Draperies  match  furniture,  • Carpets  are  selected  to  suit 
wali -paper  and  hangings.  Our  lamps  preserve  all  the  harmonies 
of  Cpior,  avid  can  be  chosen  to  accord  with  other  fittings. 

The  newest  shades,  the  delicate  tints-— al)  are  here.  The 


shapes  are  graceful  and  exquisite  in  '.outline.-  , 

Manv  xhanes  ? Yes,  an  dndln?;*?  ■ ". vairretv , 


~ r 


fi Si  * q 


idhtss.;:  variety.  iw'* 

•.  , . . ; ■'  , : ■■  . ,V.  Si  -..., 

You  can  have  Banquet  and  Intermediate  sizes,  • ’ 

and,  of  course,  the  Table  Lamp  ..which  • :& . :}jJ- 
populfif,  ' 


. Words  cannot  describe  these  lamps  prop-  : ' 

erly.  Neither  can  cuts.  But  our  Illuminated 

- — sehi  fb£t*  pit  appHcaliph  to  those  i 
mehttdnitig  s'  ■ tyfiigagme  — -showst  • them  J|G-| 

in  t.lu-ir  .natural  ehoring. 

PHCENIX  GLASS  CO.,  Lamp 


258  Broadway,  New  York. 


Go  gle 


ri  g mi 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BAJtPM'ii  MMiAtWR  AOVCItTlSSK. 


We  set  out  to 
light  the  world 
better  than  any 


Mark. 


able  ambition, 
hasn’t  it?  . 
Well  we  do  it 


You  may  prove pur say - 

dt&teV  hr  wh&hig,  for 
mure  mfortoiiidh  m tie 
Daylight  Lamp  Co.,  38 
Park  TUee,  I*W  Yorl 
These  Lamps  arc  maw- 
faeiured  by  Craighead  & 
Ki'nUCo.  33  Barclay  St,, 
N * YV 


BON-BON  DISH  ES 


Every  piece  of  our  glass  has  our  trademark 
label  on  it  Be  sure  and  see  it  if  you  Viuiu  the 
genuine. 


••  ftTh^h 
wi#  Wj*>  r ch# 

. - >r.;  M 

' :s$&*  ft*,  *i*f ptxu  Bra. 

3 4s*  )lDrfedt  -Wife* 

-$lnc- l*rp£f  Cv--,,: 
iUjie  am.<fe‘r<ts‘.  £ 

Jfbr  t«>Wv  * ‘ 

mnr-yr  rrniW 


3?S  r»nd  int^btry 

‘ lu  }0KS  *n«**W. 

-5?  ■ t'JiJP  rtilW.  Kvmr  ftir 

*u*nK.‘}«*  *rf  meiv 

* b*i«L  US 

fipg 

*t4*r-ir^4  .y»i:cuMvd  nyrtr^Uviop 

khdi-ttra  \<Wi‘YiWEw  .'SsC^ 
..  .<  {£$• **&'£## is $ faviftftei  v*#& HKE 

ffC*9 

for  tdutvt6i»> 

,.  i*  Ml  .UibvtJl  iut  ' 

itfmfrn*r  ***3  •,g>Htefc;  ni<  B&S 

WittWwi*  ins  *<*  -fW/Wmy  d *ua££  Ic*^ 

iKtV-un^-'^y vi< *r» d tapkw  tjihUft  (fid*  juomterlif* ‘Urfiiftte*  Rf^ 

rmu^  ir^i»n<7>^iji,\  tbn  £rhmwt».  r KIjrb 

i^Nci  <H* id  ft  o»l  **i  i*M  i irish'rv  frj  sifost 


or»jCN, 


sh'r-A&nfiG 


SHADE  ROLLERS, 


nao&tr  1 . »«!« 
BT5  JS  &OTt.|  1 j « 1 

ttniiimtiuc.il  i **■&  I 


fiivuro  of  Imitiiitfps. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
,-j  or  ^ 


JA-'V  LABEL 

^ AS**  o«T 

HE  GENUINE 


B8SnU?L£>«5l^ 

OICTiOtlARK  HU'OtKS,  81U1M0*  k. 

Amsrmsitssjs  a m.umsic,  JTC 

tui  ix*w,  is  & iMt  jv.«.  r,  £ VjJ* 


SHORT-HAND  “*• 
elftaucht;': 

WWMBMSaWMHA 


"tizfed by  Google 


U.iRt'tHS  UAGAkfSfB  AL'VBttrlSZk. 


xions 


fiffi'CtHti.  tfygffilg  vjf  ihe-  ubiicteus  glands  with  sebum,  the  came  of  pimpfes.  ktd/khciidi, 
and  most  cuinplcxionai  disfi^iratiifni. 

».  derives,  -fis  r.fcmairfca'bte ; medicinal  ■;  ptoperttes  from 

I ^ I "l  **/j  Cutiewra, ; the.  great.  Skin  delicately 

WULIwULl  CL  are  tliey  bSemiod  with  the  purest  of  toilet  and  mi  5 

•Soap  stocks  that  the  result  is  a medicated  kniti  Adip 
■ £*\.  incomparably  superior  to  ail  other  skin  and  coni 

f“\  ple.tton  soaps,  white  rivalling  in  delicacy  and 

passing  in  purity  Hit  most  expensive  of  toilet  and 
•*•  ttbrsery  soaps.  Sale  greater  than,  the  combined  sale 

of  all  other  skip  soaps.  Sold  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Price,  25  cents. 

f* JkUi  kwfrt,  SfciiC’  *H  flUtfstv  Ifteease*,  .no  lUugfrntl'ftiih TOO  maited  to  wf  *tf$Lfr*fii 

A houk.  *jf  pric.e\itnt  *Atyc,  itftWiiig  u$f».imgiion  not  ohmlittvMp  *i<wwbtift«'  A>Jdr»m*»  Dare  A»i>  Cmk»kUji. 

l^>i*toa,  V B.  A. 

' ■ • • ' ' • • ;•  1 ; • *r. 


Avjh*? 


Cbi*>u«»  .i’Jii*A4»Vfr  oft  d<-  iiftji 

dm  | vmhout  iouv*  Jti'uiis  f/UrttfcY&UL  'N'df  n 

W v mind  cdfv  !»at  ^ci^rr;  Oit  *rtu>ic>  JtWray 

and  c.’uapw  tb*»  the  ‘ iitvU  »■  V i dt  *v< *r 

this  hwd  *$*#*2’  <<£*  ffVsUP  ftomr&fftiL 

HEALTH  SUPPLIES Cti.,  7M)  Breatfivay,  «,Y, 

uunv  evu  aim  ; 

jAvIU  I CAr,  rAlu,  v«- 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES, 


PEWAU* 


Ml.,  fit  ' 1 


Vr  CLUE  p^ttpaiA'^or  SI  MU>- ■■  £. 

M*f*»  {.lofrtu&r**.  ^ 4 5 

}lnw4)rn»<i#  lativ  KIU  Iteim  9na  ^ l/»,  * 

#|UJ*MA*  MM.  it).,  Jim.  140  Ttoltinim*.  ».. 


IrJMt  ' '*  V hrwhlfH  ^iiv. 

JE E^fl  Hll»  t) i ■ o ■;  b i'»  >:* 


If  fi  child  i*  properly  tioariftfccd,  quiet  nights  and  a jo 
fflfilw  pcevtah  and  fretful  lurun^e  they  Are  being  etowi 
prdj»er>TUMinH}uiii)i?L.  RMge'K  K«hk1  prvducea  good,  lieait 
tlie  laud  ca if  vouch  for.  In  vans,  dHv.  iind 
CO.,  Jarre., Palmar,  Sladfl^,  have  urcDared  a valuable  t>ami 


ronj«.  hAp^y  Childhood  are  the  results.  TbaoJUkitde  of  to- 
f starved,  oWinff  »a  the  iridhiUty  of  mothe?«  ter  #apj>)y  the 
if  fleeh,  with  pieuty  of  bone  »nd  rmncle,  m thoa^nd^  f ft 
rpvrftit).  Sold  hy  drnggifts  erex?wh«!e.  WOOUEUCB  & 
hleC  which  will  he  eeut  to  any  address 


■ '.VT. , t • •.  ,,■  ••  v ■.  y.  { .-  • i,  l_.  *.  ? .;  . 

COWDR33TS 

PU«  Fruit  Je!If/r#  md  Pr«#e*?KH 

I 

t .} . i : 

Go  gle 


&ABPB&8  STJGAZWB  AOV&RTtSSR 


TU  A erne 

Microscope 


QUEEN’S 
Vest-Pocket 
Opera  and  Field  Glass 


■ & or*jH-  (pwtt\r'W  gfaj/*  -f 

W ftJrohMg*  4<it 
’ f&i*  • '.ktfifyj  • “$  i: ' .C<*r 
I*  A Itff&Vt  ;>»  H tf:  r!%m  ir  vjvgj 

,‘girtww.  iOV  .;  jW 

f$ p£t  ojkI  i/f  ^ C-  - ^Kaiii! 

uV?-  nMft  jSJv* 

\yw>j 

jrc*fc 

'?$*?£  i -*>t  'Mfc  ML 

'^■ffj'&.-jftUri  '.4-’’^|/:tfc/^-  t % fife  ’ 
, xvt  iv^f/yy.  rA”  • 

. / 


fit  * v^jer  4tf  v 9. 

tci  .,.-ia-  4 tt<ti  Ti!.tr  wtib  bt 

• Frt^ -iii  ^iTpw^'-vaiitJ  3 5*0l!l» 

wtOrvo^jt:^  JA-ifi  ^ 

n*>»V*  $&&.  M , if  -.  ; • • 

totwo.  HoxrsEac^.  ^':v?;^': 

Mercurial  Baxome ter 

<rir«T»  tsf^X  1 a <,>*£.  Vim  ’?*#*> 

t’«LVdu!t'\ir4  £»**  wii  j£% 


QUEEN  & CO  ^ 924  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


iNSTRU&ifENTS 


rT;*r£xr yjj*.,  ' Ur*hi*+  ‘V;  ^ 

C*vjtw^  it-'ALnimrat'*,  Ornv/* 
u?£  .i^pjfcf,  £ nd  C r6$9 

iy&r,  tsipif'  ‘PTttRd-  Hodk\«  ' 
$<i&&'r^  Tif#»a^A:sv  -£>c 
S£  CaUltfgiti-  i-*sfit  •<&* 

l.  m:  prince. 

i48  W FOURTH  %?,.  CWCiN*J*T{,0. 


Magic  lanterns® 
STEREOPTICONS. 

. &i*<wi?r  OB|;--^.-'I#iy4««siiT. 
F<i£;i! Mtifaiim.tsfit  <?r  'at.l  home. 

•'  ■•'.■.  ct  izj  Ssr^' It3,% ;';"§•;  '• 


A 3* WICK 
t OIL  LAMP 

I Tim 

| Wagic  lanterns. 

Fgreat  ucht. 

WO  SMOKE. 

Sowd  t<&  il9B-3crp|i^& 

grfi.T.MIgan. 


We  cm  make  l&vtcm  Slide®  tm m Negatives. 

Sjxviai  fsidlitUtotiih*  prtm£**i  f&r  thtprodudion 
<f  1%  eery  Coioreil  SU4s*,  AppantiiSv  4«- 

CUTAJ-oatf«u  f <au.  Oorwci «Mrar*c6  Soucra®. 
|:;8.  mi  4$  Beekmin  Street,  Nenr  YwfL 

we  tOWH'ft  PCO^H.  . V; 


IB50  M£TtSa 

.".SJG'PT’CCH. 


« EO.  n AT  II E It* S S*K\  s» 

HiNUfACTCilSUS  UF 


P*  M 

tWRiST:  ft® 


PRINTING  INKS, 


UHTERNS  WHTED  ffiSS* 

prw.  HARBACH4C0, 809  fttb«rtStPhl)a>fc 


eo  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

Onr  fine  Woodcut  Inks  arp  naod  by  H*Krxu  * RRr^neRa. 

2 A HO  aTE^EOPTICO^S 

Lt  ^Urttfar  V.h«>fcW.  >ru/  . 

25JJ  fe’r ^ eJtj* a> 

( tioteli  t&J>t¥4{rU/liuftt*n3iA(  CuRIk  ^ 

r 'Virric^irTr  -^-A^  r. 

, Vjr  Jbu IstnUht 

\ w.  ^ " *■  7*  pt **n*‘L  Y(*  ins  thw  l«Tr,i.vi  r.i»r**i- 

^ J T*ave  m tb#  vorl  *i.  If  fkh  it>  9tw«v  N»>v  to  *irHf«r  tor* 
t plewfa. nv « .rvM.ic  jCx£<?!rft«<*rj ^ ^w,,for  >ta K l In *4 


I0IPA8E  8001  FREE 

<>  NOAkMl.  St..  *5^vW  Viw  ).  J'G* 


Go  gle 


tlA  HVKR  '£  MASAI'S  Ali  rURTJSEU. 


THE  $25  CASH  PRIZE  AWARDED 


The  Prize  baa  been  A warded  for  the  Beat  “ Ton  Seasons  why  Retail  Merchants 
Should  XFse  a National  Cash  Register  ” to  Mr.  R.  Nunez,  of  Tampa,  PI 
ITiere  were  Righty-Eigbt  Contestants,  The  Ten  Reasons  are, 

•t,  Because  it  doe&  awaj1  wHlt  ijie  oM  artnoyaitce  of  having  customers  daini  that  they 
over-paid  on  their  purchase. 

2.  Because  it  makes  a.  ticw  clerk;  who.  by  the  old  why' .’could  hot  be  correct,  as  good 
OVER  ?.?,0OO  <U  USE  as  an  old  one. 

Oct.  1,1890,  3.  Because  kuofthng  that  im 

:V<^1  bv  whom  mack.  will  t>/:l  a 'greater  reiponsibUity- 

L*  ’ ’ I 4.  Because.  people  like  10  trade  wheT*  {.here  h at  cotntci. 

cash  system,  where  an  .error  can  be  adjusted  & t once. 

5.  Because  better  feeding  -exists, ••'between  proprietor 

y r'V.  clerks  where  vherr  a correct  system 

6,  Because  the  dmwef  c^,enot  be  opened  withobi  regis- 
the  arUotJiit  of  Mfe, 

■v',' c .!  ./-  Bemuse  tire  loss  from  failures  to  charge  < red  it  sales  is 

*'".’7 ' £$$|  immense,  and  this'  tte  Kegister  corrects, 

, . ;V,!; 8.  Beet; uso  the  Register  gives  you  at  a glance  the  total 
y - r , y ' , 7 i:  : " v*  sates  of  the. day.  arid  'shosys  you  o an  error  has  bc^b  made. 

-9-  Because  it  wilt  do  as  well  for  any  business, 

.^Bp  <o  Because.  unlike  we  poor  mortals,  it  never  makes  .a  mis- 

• ' ’ take,  and  no  alterations  can  be  made  rn  the  amount  of  sales-. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  C0„ 

ftftTON,  ©BIO,  X.8.A. 


IMF  flilllPK 

: .KH  Sat  v-J%  W mm  11  Ak  Hr 

A-!ci  v.i>  ynisfrikifi.  ^ ^ ^ V y - 7 

t iiiTKT?  Si’wcy  Orrier/w A3!ii  :mton,  ••  \ ' 

y.S^vffrnl  *^VohU  .Vizis’ hafe  bfeftU  In  constant  tlfib  in  tbt$  ' /\m  -•  , ’.V'7;'''  / 

and  Uav^fecomintttui^U  Lhemaelvas  bf  tbeir'HCscliraqr  and  **^5**^ 

rp.  GBKEf.Yr  ClURV  SlGNAt,  OfPH’E.  'Vs^ 

4fi»f  fMatt «rr  w#m an  v»,W  Air  muc/t  to  ji«  with  figure*  mnmv  ^ W le  .iftiJr  . 1‘. 

“ iTA>  A,<l<1r,r"  &av*x  both  tuue  and  Tutnuy. 

tMp*.,  $MW-  iiteiit  bj  ma!r  tut  cuMtamer’a  fi^tv  pa  receipt,  ot  pdpe  kn^  JSajpntti  pt>»te^;  or  tiy  «xpn$9  <*t  c**- 
tQRieT*  dwirpi). 

Semi  fur  a circular,  with  iaO-Mzc  cut,  description,  and  test  imnrtfnk  from  u»ere  in  nil  part  a «>f  iKtMamtviry. 


WEBB’S  ADDER  CO.,  58  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


■rain  Workers  A A tfetetes  M, 

1 ■ - k ‘ S J» 


;•:.•  - At  MOMS, 

I.  £,  OOWO’S  EXERCISER 
7;Com«i{8ie  SS.oo. 

<M  #*rw«t*.:CI»io *pO' 


Muhct  mHii.sl  t/,  Mrtv  mtdrc*p«»  Sejw;,i!6a 
oopfgf?.  mslie-l  J rfe. 


$lMEL  A mqtlb  St,  tend  S4  V. 


RRt  fl  Ton  car.  11  tv  a«  honjo  .m*«1  h a>.<*  tworo  morif^  «v  work  fenr 
Swlln  f baa  At  An  jthinr'<4*W  1»  U»v  TMtutr  mi  r«l)  r<asA« 

^OttaifZiifc.  l wrms  frail  AtkJUoMA,  tuUfc*  fc<X,  Aug^wU,,  M*4>m 


f>M»?n^nvs.  fnr 

i^>^,C>nb  A JfWlOTvBeli  oat.  IjMA- 
ir**s. T.  S. 


Go  gle 


nAfirmrs  magazixk  advkrtissh. 


SHAPE  Xj  wA.  JXT  X»,” 

most  .Extensirt 


^ mm' 

1 1 ujiT , * Vij» jior f unit  r 
of  comparing  different  breeds. 

Breeder*  aud  Importer*  of 

Clyaes/inles,  8ta  Wtff&Hftd  -Treiwr*. 

J^Chh&m?*  Cuffing*  Huwj, 

^;enrh  DrangbtB,  fikddle 

Bngliah  Shires,  Wfefeh  Ponies 

Belcinn  Draught*.  feei«n»i  Ponies, 

SuffoJkH.  Hheflaml  PqpigK, 

Frfcuch  Concher*,  Hol*ieUHFj1e*ian 

Cleveiaud  Bay*,  Cntlte, 

Hockneys,  fteyon  Caute. 


J'V'jiecl  and  orr\arr\er\i  Ih?  !>ide$  9$ 
ystif  bu^»*$  by  iur  parwl 
prsteetarj  Ij  yaur  dealers  cfe 
r\9\  K??p  'them.  Write  u$f$ra 
pair  With  y&ixY 


r initial  sr  any 
letter  y$u  Wish  en\h«>y?d  ihfftu^ 
5fnt  hy  prepaid  mail  9n  rer^pi 

H &12S 

hehiWTstMl- 


iMeriufacturers. 

Tlirce  Rivers. Mich 


o*  NCtWAftK,  New  Jersey, 


MAKOFAmtTftBRS  OP  •• 

PRINTING  INKS, 

82  »».l  34  I'.aiikfort  St.,  N.  T. 

Our  Ontt?ite£  lit*  n*^/bp  hiul  Wmtv 

}>T  Harpsr  ifo  Brotji^rK 


mwvhx?nm$$  #«? 


ROAD  WAGONS 


Factory  and  Wtrerooms,  35,  37  & 39  DIVISION  St, 
Adjacent  to  Broad  8t,  Station  0 L.  A W.  Bat l road. 

30  minutes  from  New  York  City v 
We  RismtfjKtMre  CarriapeiMif  the  highest  grade,  and  tell 
iUeuttnilntt the ware.roomt, connected  with our  w orkn, direct 
in  rtie  ftpv>r,  at  moderate  price#*  Then*  j*rtr<?i*  we  no!  in-, 
crewed  hjr  intermediate  rrofita  and  ^pwoaea.hut  nrttbami 
cttilr  upon  tk  Singh-  tiumrnum  profit  on  the  ttjpft  of  die  beet 
skill,  material#  and  fiainh,  Accurate  hand  drawings,  with 
description  and  price#,  will  he  scat  oh  imquirv.  Dttfera 
AT*  sMiolun)  for  the  best  ota**  of  VehKttv#,  nuttnMe  for  City 
■t«ul  Country,  Park  or  Road.  We  pabiiah  no  Cnralagua, 


flfy  a At;  ^Hy.yvKT  ih*  ^ iui^*vatu^*  t-Uw« 

cuwjjttfi* 4w>i2ftn». 5>?  wvvVht*;  £.»«»  'n«-  Unu  *>■  *,  IVdh,  fndWfaft 
CVili;  , T? te£rnj<k 

WO.  'ly/*.  "rciKp  n U.C'K.lw^W 


0^f*:il‘#lifc  i.ft'^ANTm-  d*u*  V 

1 * 1 ! 1 Rf  £>pW»  ^a.  for 

1**11  |\S  loudN-il*  uf  itcmR . Write  **  <>*»•-% 
wl  %Jp  f * W %r  n>t  pwrtiruter*  i%iiiFh  m»v  )v  trorlfc 
te  y^t. ; <Uaie. 

m *.  SKINNKll,  p;i>.  BaxSOit,  Boston,  JImb. 


Go  gle 


HA RPKKS  MAI} At), var.  AHYmTiSKfl 


* J.s»  toot'otr  ism:t  tiro.*  tssiiinrm  roa  tuHfcs. 

“ DUPLEX ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  CURLER  and  CRIMPER. 

Tfr*>  n»  t\y*  mml  v****l,  2.*Ul*  U>il«t  a-^ir.V  -rar  h»^.Hj4*»A  t*  t-?roiMn*  a C<m»>HCarU-T  c€  toaperiur  »'nt  at 

To4Hj  ,na d;.  tout  |*&\K  <t*i»T>*>rfuOy  -pltntring -avd  fiwviikwyibU  retail*  WVtfi  i*»  *M  lb#  Wr  fit'' 

inr-Mjy  'd&AtM  **.yU , Aiiti  fctiw*  *“1  b**a  #Htf  thi»  rdUlh*  iW  n&r*  cuorfi  lom>r,  fUfcil  *a  •W*  *?*'**  atfreiad  by  dawo  *it- 

a^«wr}5»  ;.*&$,  , 

GtT  A it  A NTKKD. 


OF  Atl  OEAIEBS, 


Price,  50c 


PPUmPUHP  •m^K.-^Wfjha 

ft  d»*f*  not  off  or  ralr  tlw  balr  ifit*  rno*t  fnti*rf  «<«*1  futtr*  irtfejh  vtMhitioti,  ativf  4*  jf«ar»nta»<wr'<f^fjlw 

mttft rnv  RKPI^PIC»  IP  NOT  A*  m?PPK8EAm 

. It  U Jto  •*!«<  6y  tht  Iteadlnjr  4rup , ilty,  tad  /A*tP(y.4|tf«4*  wui*  p^iernUf , hni  J »w*t  M jnfot  »ifc»ii«ty  *>r  ▼ *!i  mail  tt  to  lev  *1  >n>*^  juba-' 

paid  sr»%ra!«Uj*»^c  **f*-  iUlvvrj  , « r n*wti*t  jf  ^,!»r  ftv*  bvf  &>m!t  by  4?«»A.  %*pexmi  a*  h**i**tti*f  womy  rvar-M**'*? 

i«£ur  payabl*  In  THE  A*  UUf!K*  )U.N  <*0.,  <Jraa-ti*e>v  >*#"  jjfw*&  M^rajeb  >i**^«**.  hqtut*  r-ual**  5^  Lr 

HrlibnoMQ*#  Orr*#!*,  BnurtJHO-  SVit*,«  «nd  M »t  tffrwa 


»Wc<it?^0PTi1V^ 


IX*  tm rranc*  ]« that n* tfreowKWOg  fretoof  Spring 
Once  a**l  you  wmiiarfr  on  ouwatn 

SOLO  €V£»YWHEHSU  TRY  IT* 

«IAS.8»  Klfl^lt  ^htcag© 


t? Btxai v? cs 
Ror  fc  T a op£AM‘ 

i pirn*  Mfttfd*  an* 

4>Kf> ■£?  OtV  JSKjft.  C<y.c4fi  »»!■*«  vGm»iV-IvCv  lii  jtfrTKk 

f.A  U.fyrii.  t,  (&$  s.Al.t; 

. .Vr»c. 5.j,  i* M i ’ > MijiiV/;  nr%:*  >«  n- 

ixi©  Knr  fe«v  . 

,r:  j Irf  -Ait  t»/uf  • 


you  A ONK^JWItLAR  B1U  H*  JJM 

w^.  ^ni^liveri  ftwi  of.*H  dtdfip^,  to  »«▼  per^n 
Ufijtod  Stntw^  j>Ji  of  the  folio sviug  auicjj&^  £*r«J*4ty 

pr«cbtT!  : 

Uiifv ivo-cniue  hoTtir^ n't  Purr  Vn^Unw.  ♦.  IV 

Ofit'  ywoMirtu£C  f>oTUc.  trt  V.iMirtie  Pmfuuie.  '•>, 

O'ne.jat.-Viif  Va^UnfriMM  l^^m. 15  » 

iJue  UiiUe  of  y<ifct4uitt  Canuphor  Ick* . ^ •'.;•«.■ -Wm.'ui  H '•« 
Ouicj  C;*k*;  of  Vfivuline  8»7*jp,  tn»w>?i4l«). ..  »....„,  i&  u 
Uiift  Calienf  Vaw^iur  Scx4«>.  ej^ulhiMv  $$  *' 

. Gne  twvAomxc**  of  .white  •VAfcsIiiid-v/.Vi;.  & * 

Or  for  pK^tajiff  Htcnni»n  ang  mnyU  Mrfjalt  ixt  if ^ frix* 
A-XT/H-ih  Chewb rough  M*naf«^luriwsr  nxavtwe^ 

j •, .-/,••  - "2-i  HUV;  Afreet,  liiA 

itMC  Mflftirv  bT%Qfw  imr  m>KS  aS  -Ut^ic 

MIL  mvflL  l tit  fiom  ten  to  rftf%  fHrr<v«L  dUett»ttv 

frvun  nt iced.  KwH  ,^*vr  r^aia  jv*  ms 

{jt  mMNDAdD  BOO^Sl  be 

Mnf^rlaKi  ^%hr.^  arwPat  Mre  rnvdo  li>r  rvru. 
JBUva*«»li «**)*«  tllifdflF  A«ui€laH6«>, 

■SS;  «tt»t  Kul  lfcok  .Uldfe  Ctitow  M 


Teething 


A pampMot  of  to  e*«sfy  family  u>  wt»Urb 

tftwre  >ff-H ’child  v.m!or  fivf?  years  of  o^r * will 
H>e  ^seof  to .hny A'ldte**  oo  receipt  of  two^ 

<etit ^ituitcpTor  noB-.tage/ 

Tbt-  Tpf  jrtoijAji  Mfff.  Co.f  Cincinnati.  O. 


Wijnfjmt  or  PHa.  The  Oxygen  lfer- 

rlKeranno*  he fTMilal.  AdthredaCOfllPOOlf  0 
OXY«K?f  fVATRlC.  KVO. 


^ '«CRF«#iSS?-  -or; 

■^.HQ^Srfi'BCLiaitV' 

:>;awo 

:j|pM 

rA  y gwtf^;f 

EtciAiist  THCr'Adl-t 

• SatO  .:tty' ': 

ALL  OaU«20,$.T'!^:V'1 

Wflnffc  ra,^5.t/«'ci.dar;! 

AdD  .RCfiiilijpM 

HALr  OUNpfi.^A^lf!" 


iozedbv  Google 


N1VE 


Original  from 

SITY  OF  MiC 


ft  A nr  KWH  MAmZTVX  AD  VKUTISSk 


< KZ'Gf*  rsfiE&y. 

If  you  would  fully  satf$fy  fhc  requirements  of  a 
refmud.  taste  for  exquisite  perfumes,  use  Seely’s 
Orchid  Flower ; they  are  delightful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  odors  of  these  aristocratic  jf duelers. 

Stanhopa,  Vanda,  Gfaleandra, 

Miitoma,  Anguloa,  Galanthe. 

If  ...H  forte  obtained  of  I -OUHCC  bottles,  ,75 
your  -4i.niggi.Rt,  tfe  will,  send  ?_nnnr-  * t eft 

by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  *-OUflCe  DOltieS,  $1.50 
of  price,  (See  Cut.) 

SEELY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Sole  Proprietors  oT  .Orchip  Perfumes 


*A  >>ei4uHTOJL: 


w N rv VC 


SS^^5s^fAV.L'’D«U? 

Cuss 

MOUSES. 

aOsq^OTSoCT amagasg^ 

*Kf^fiPfe^;A<2tP.KisS' 


HOUBICANT, 


PERFUMER 

*>  HER  MAJjgSTt.  ibt  <$6je&X  OF  EVGL.AND,  mi 
the  COURT  OF  KP8S1A,  :./$&.  •'• 

19  Rn«  da  FaBbour;;  St. 

PARIS, 


k#*r  ■¥«#&' 


CTnHSiisn^ 


iv.Si Smk 


WANTED  1 A LADY 

eorw^pTn  ienro-,  xP>oi  $-yJTn>  An 4 bon*  of  lu*cjiic<k*fet  hi 


Tolled,  Smoot  bAcS&f  Wit*.  WHlrdlu.  AM  'fwM&ik'fifc  U»h> 
Skin.  After  Sbfrviugc  Wife  tL  1 UfjtaT£  ; **<v 

All  or  til£  ;;£Ovv 


eofrw»P7«.1coefti  X)'*e ?*%•***  tvtva*  <vn4  bon*  qf  fu*tme«k*t*»  — 
CKIX  S^  An  SOCWf&A  Cdv  POIT  itunm.  Mh*. 


SraAMVtAC 

Sft#iftwST  SS^gfSSjl 

GOi  gk 


ukjipmt  a m a Aim*  utirg&Wm- 


308  & 310  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Cash  Capital-  - • - . 9500,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  and  all  other  claims^ • • 1,733,05318 

Surplus  $v‘£f  a<i  Liabilities ♦ * . 409^616  79 

Total  Assets  January  1st,  1890,  - 85!, 642,669,97. 

»«*».  n.  Sfi<VTfeO*fcftV, PwoWmi'"  ” rrr~.*;  »»CH*RJI  JUBiS, HtcnWJ- 

V.  rjiftor,  vrce.i'resWfnt.  ^Badtwo.iewj. 

aagkcies  jn  Mfk'ittft  1‘ttiNcn-AL  towns  ANB'cfrnBSt  <n  tbh  ubuieo  uTi'irBs. 


p*Oft  THOSE,  seeking  profit  for  idle  fund?,  our  GUARANTEED  MORTGAGES  and 
m SIX  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES  are  very  attractive.  Tbev  rest  on  Improved 
productive  KANSAS  CITY  real  estate  worth  treble  their  face,  and  constantly  Inaeas- 

$*?o,ooo  Paid-up  Capital.  ’“SSf 

General  mce$~mST£Q  BMiom,  XAMSM  CITT,  Xanim. 

Ncv  York  Man*gtr ; 

F.  £.  MAINE,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

»gs  sp®  mim  AID  L0AK 

| MF ASSOCIATION 

%s  I f I 1W.  or  mmAPBUs. 

<tBsr>j  vVtt:  y/.v-’c- rv . First  supngtite jfciiaiftP 
Art  <v  :Hfi H Sflspwtf^D,  ft 

IlltfliJl  OblHlltt1«i|  fMI fe 


To  b*  ccwvittoeri  <& 
to  Wir.  fT  W 

’ntc,  ':w&£:  &i#: 

cn^»i*rsi' 

to  >oa?-  iuldr&M. 


! hfintfte  Faria ^Xor^^^^r.ut 

' Tras 

, ■Wr&tffix  .CoOPiX*?-  DfcfcS 

!>;*>&«  investors  Ti?a  wilv 

a';  jioo  Dollars  io  eirtue 

im  wtoibyt  * <o»iJc 

Of  lOSA 


*b4  fewer 

**♦50 

*1000 

U &XH-  YAA'UMtfNfe 


■Pfc*4tt s l K.unr.  CaMtaUtf,  - > - - . /V*»;4#w*. 

W«*.  T rtarti  fn;  r*m)rf  u»  R>*|  flWktfj*,.  .-  •>  J*f  fi.1-  Iv/rWmf 

3 Pam*.  Chief  fi«teuli  i **<* 

0*t».  H.  pH**,  A^riur*  And  £*&V9*3*T*  »#  t**'*’,  .♦AnrrfJffju, 

S-rt-A*  U.  Ort.y jn  VA,p„PHW'/fy  Caitiiisf  of  Poopin'*  tUvtua*.  ftfcrft*  Artintf*- 
’Tffv*  >i. >.nr»j»r*ts'uf  foutv. 

G WNnsrwyo  c«*l. 

Cr.«v,^. ><,  A.  h,v^f  . ••• . f&ftrtvl 

OwioiTf  Mr^tt.  t?4.  iMs*». 

F***  ‘.tor»‘*nl  dt.ivv  Are  vrvil  koowru  Wj  tin*  ^4« 

l^Fnte  <*f  thk  v TftU<r, 

‘ EMORY  WC.VDKi.L 

i’refiJtwi  jTy^rtnV 


& INVESTMENT  CO. 

OF  DETROIT',  MICH- 


h^q:>urraW  a&Atr  lW  fruilditi*  «iird  t*toCD  Idrnr  Sts^r  *i 

0«K  |krs|»flk)4  ill  «8/»l8fP  13^  I«f  «saf«»« 

:/Vtc*  S*>4  sAarr,  in  M tS  w^fUftdk, 

Tot  furtjh*  p<«urtirMl.i«  wddreM  <netr} aaay* 


Tl»e  '•lAr^  cfr  <»(  tw  mArrigifiVtfnu  tWnk,  iB»*ir«*-  4>»-  cAr«r^,(  :fw«iJlUm  of  ft*  flo«HW>  onJ  *lrlrt  ^.mnntalKMfy  lb»rtJtrr. 

ii.  T.  LAWmiY.  FRED’K  MARVIN, 

'YwfrJ^sy  nf  P^jiTir* fl«rok,  t\f  DttnHi,  Wltfi.  C«bler  of  TWrd  NatJouai  b%u*k,  of  tAui/^nJ,  Midi 

' lN4il  up  CAT'U«I  } (IVttd-tp  I«pl»a]  <fltib/lO»i.) 

U r.  F W.  (IAVKS,  H.  L 0'BRI«», 

Vtc%-Prm>d>.rl  nf  P AAU>moi  Hsaif,  oriXsfcrtJL  Mkb.  taiUtir  hf  ,\UrrlvAn^>  A Vf«nufacCnri-vt  NtiUnotU  &%ns  ^£!dk. 

(Pui4  ncptul  4VJW»c,VtiO.>  (Paid-ap  *»|riuA  %£M,WQ  \ 

A rVK$  4 5»ON8,  flMiirm,  Drtr«K,  Mkb. 

44fl 


A 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  aR  PERT/.HSil. 


will  impart  to  your  furniture 

the  mm  colob  ixo  soft  lustre 

of  the  trite  was:  poiis  b. 


Aatxinh  ia  « pr^par«tlop  4evi&c*3  to  ineet] 

the  modern  dejmuul  fax  a fcubdtivd  lustre,  npuu 
f u ml  tu  re,  »i  mi  I *t  i<*  tluit  tit  tin*  X¥uit#vx  poll  Hi  rso  m q c h 
admired  y#fi  now  m # tteidnm  C‘i»Pslnnt  reiunxriil  jind1 
rtibtiijsgw  raguir^d  \p  mtioranv  a *r*x  p'diffc,  l/ot  Ac- 
flUia  being  Ofetc  applied,  f hcbistre  S*  *.  jRTmftwtiOl  one, 
uud  atMhrfiOotb  » ertv&ce  I*  tacmimt  ittHi  duntfalbi  from  M i 
Hi  mpekw;w>  are  often  »mioy**dby  t.Ue  white,  dpsty 
look,  of  their  ivmikmr,  which  uppeHihrice  Vndhin  vcill 
ai  once  *u*d  ^ermanecUjr  remove  ; *d  imitating  lov 
ll*.  >v  'Vfeffli,  mtdiotv  tfcbne*a  of  Coloring,  the  beauty  of 
tvfneli  conn  nr  be  ovefsteieit  Furnitues  of  medium 
anaiiry  in  vuM)y  ImpihmKl  by  its  uaev  and  the  too * of 
m&  hard  wood  te  eirfieiiisii  and  deepened  fij  a really 
rptnarksiiile  aysfrUor;  II  will  impart  i*o  aew  wood,  ua 


REsn )ENT’*mmm 

THE  PERFECT  SHARPENER. 

1*#.'  v-T*  rC  v»  f* #«><i  vVtfy-jitr.  *»  « 
f»xm '•■•' ■.*.  1'x.  y^o : w^>*4tx '» 

»l  v «.;■  V.,^  , »*-  ai*  i-r  ^tl<  Jiff  *>>*».#,* 

1 lb  .•  >AU  iiilUfJKr*  Tup  lit  jUrtJOW'  VA'>?' 

v»tib  r+pJxl  »|*:.  l<r£fin«8>  *U«.  W*tfl  ‘■fr 

MVlhCA*  u ih*  tMrvwrs*  :«  ^ V>«*WiC*A. 

4»ux**  ;W.&n ' '.  '*'<**&**  *,<hy  4 >■<#!#  *■  Hr.. 

*i jrix  -<*«  yy/i'AMatwwr  iv>*df >£*>.v«( 

;>♦  tJyT  Vjio-row  v >&  ' tJ  v\r  ■ vdl  »y  y<J  W. 

u «y«jt  v •■?•  *»*» • Yj.*  - ta  j i V^.‘ 

: >u^y<y  { '//»*•  jyl  ■ v m,  i«V»li 

•^.T%]8Ui^  v/kiHV^« Jtou' ■ • 


nearhv  a*  ta  nt»^lblef  th«  effect  of  %%  »ai!  H«  uao 
will  give  u;  #»r  i»C  ieRwtfioent  toipe  ^ihole  honae.  , 

A«xhwa  may  be  e^aaHy  well  ntnitJ  npon  avoned  or 
palmed  woodaiv  la  Pioat  cjccellenfc  for  raaix»rf»^  Uia  tp- 
t«ftrat*C6  ivt  diHio^  f^bie^  Uoi^^  ond  ^tairca^  Anil 
cau  b fiwn  iocrxpxjr te.otsrd  t?e»i5oa. 

fiftdv  aottie  e^anffb  toi  nil  tii>i  t^jnimire  Pt  A 

bonmi  of  jgted!  iim smd tc)f  wxcf  oiod. 

If  your  dfiajor  &w  not  ^ t:T  rirSS'Jt?  pr,^; 

$1.00.  to  &«,  end  a bittiic  avlii  .V  bfcnt  yon,  cfcargeb 


yovi^  rsmU  Vhe  jrrirt-,  a 

_ _ ,T  ...  btfxit  you,  cb«a^g«w  w 

prepaid. 

Wwri^ujilL  i^J^r  itacorporktadj,  4li  M(U 


SAFETY  HAIVSM6H)UESS 
:•  AUTOMATIC 


; ;miVV 
F^ISWt; 


I fMkr 

NO 

mistake, 

huv 

THE  SWIFT 


MttPsrifii  *\?rl  Wm6*v>aafb(p: 

as  PBurscT a pis-jveti; A3  t* %S8Mr 

CAN  -POSSISLT  BS  >W^?B^y|i 

E'  »yop  ,><itwfor  rftm  vitti  >&$■*  it,  im  itiTk-Mul 

poktpuiil  A r\(^ti  *rpKir.C  | y- 

^ini  iftv.if  out  ltropayr**  OXoiU  .y 

tnt*^tJ  r^tijiJocww  of  *ru«^,  fWfa9Vft*TA}< 

V4r^r  T'«fi^  Oot»a«,  Sr>orT^f#4? y.vHida  of  ati  Hlu^K.cre, 

:..  Ttw  ?*  **j4rjf  inii'tjfa* ,*»#*  ic. 


fi?>KA.ii.<ft!  fu  tVn'<n-'J!rte: 
fcansMspe#  wntt> 
'lischlfgcd. 

- \ ^8  Cal. 

i^K  ^-yy^1 

fcpl^  C»r.r!d^t5,| 


THE 

ONI  V ; 

PERfECTLY 

SAFE 

, PISTOi. 
MADE 


•ASK 

AKV 

06AIER 


JOHN  P.  lOmuRMS  CD./Mjntttasjflr8fa,6fisfflB,M3Kl 


BUY  THE  MASCOT 


>*,#***  ' 


The  Star  Heel  Works,  Birmingham,  Coiuk 


Violin  Outfits  t 


'^(•y  idowMwt  1'tii.iart’  ,•  W« 
^•-*4  w)x  «^#nk*h  s>*T*  ’ — ~ - 


SHORTHAND 

alltBaUoiH»  ftroru re rt  aj)  D 

^t*ud  for  ctrcakr.  WVih  Cll 


bt  «h«*H  mT  • 'j 

•UftiM  \Vliea 


^.w.^ront,  Vm ,-.:.n .^Ki  \v it...' 
fflrmTiNCt  ouTriT 

'S*  «#  Allu.  j i«.  FAASA^i<^>y!uf*/>y  J.  Jl'*  *i.i  •»  i’.'  'cLii, 


HARPER'S  MAOAZtXE  ADVERTISER. 


This it>  the  fthijigte  which  tfoe*frx 

fade  or  Mrjtutt  »>(T,  »i»4l  hitfi  pnKlUCtsl  t&e 
beautiful  valrefy  eiferitt  trtJ  Uirti  n» 

Newport,  lhir  tWWr,  Lenox,  nttd  oihev 
|)lttc«s  in  lb*  UiMtci  Stiltvt 
Semi  for  ^uiqnkf  ItfMfti*  to  I*KXTEK 
B HOT li KiLS,  ho  Broad  St.  Boston,  Mm** 
'Hie  loilt»wrn>r  «ct  qur  ugeiita  *u4  c*irry 
a »tm;k  of  ortr  Slain*; 

II.  M.  Hioker  & C'6;,  61  WvAt  tSdtitt&tifrfi 
st,  Chicago, 

Aqnihi  HkU  Paint  Co*x  t*4  WHiiath 
New  York. 

$Vitr>t&T  iitin  & Sibley.  FtoHatJcBjisiA* 
pfjj&b  £ Thom  burgh,  St  Lout* 

OftV&Wl  A CnUct,  S £*Uy 
C W.  Lawrence  & fiu*burj£h,  V% 
iltfw*oti'Hera>&  Supply  Cu,  BLPi itil  wad 

A.  l&T&Wtu  £ <>.,  Nevr  Orim<*,  La 


RACTiCAL  HINTS 
TO  BUILDERS, 


Section  of  Stylo  0 CdJ&gi 

STAMPED  STEEL  CEILING 

lii  nuttiy  de«f^n«. 

For  :ti]  of  b;uH&i*>£y.  W&fitf  oy>vJed  t?w  M 

S#»«0  Tot  wU;ihn?»e  nod  uive  of  i <hvpu 

Oitl  pnn.M  uIutt?  for  nr;  ^tmiate  FsptcdAUv  dwirzbi * tor 
SloioA  IIuU*,  School*,  find  Ohnrcbcfe 


H.  S.  NonTHROPf  IB  Rose  Tork. 


Ew^y  , .^psa^-  f"^S|  STAMPED 

■ ORNAMENTS, 

GALVANIZED  IRON  CORNICES. 

6Vtid  for  prices  atnl  <\'»f,>v[t>cr,rve!^  to  ^ 

• Hei  . f •>c~Awy 

■W*.  X3L  MTTlL.X.IiN'S, 

Ii‘t>  Depoj  StiT'ft,  Salem*  Ohio.  ^fr  :■ 

T,  WAGNER,  Sales  Agent,  108  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 
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igitized 


Go  gle 


Original  frem 

It  i/ERSfTY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ttA&f’Kfl'S  MAft  UISI  JltPBIHrJliKfi. 


Sanitarians 


Universally  recognize  tiio  necessity  of 
DISINFECTION  and  the  difficulty 
heretofore  existing  of  sec u ri  05  it.  For- 
tunately. tbb  is  now  overcome,  aod  by 
using  the  Sherman  **  King !*  Vaporizer 


Houses  at  Bar  Harbor.  Newport, 
Lenox,  arid innumerable  other  places, 
Ipbm  Maine  to  California,  show  ex* 
airiples  of  the  soft,  velvety  .coloring 
effect ' 


is  secured  for  every  office,  church,  or  oth- 
er public  building.  It  Is  the  ONLY  self- 
actihgi.  continuous,  and  absolute 

ANTISEPTIC  DISINFECTANT 

Knowii,  Proved,  and  Warranted. 

8&ctt  Ytglgrijer  sufci  ter  ft**-  5 o carv  ixcirpt 

to  tuydmixfa  w lS>  twit  mornJUa  6!  ifXiptM&X  ot  4 to $ 
ci.*niis  stvtttrtUflfc  tf* tit**?,  Thn?^  $*Jr£09  $5.00* 
tiRnptm&L-  p tUct  « t a ill v 

SHERMAN  ^Ki M'f  VAJpQmZZB  COMPANY. 

:0§Wi  i &.>yfA/k*  jpi$  V(jrkt 

r»r  < i‘N*4s^ 


gives  to  exteriors  of  modern  Houses. 


Illustrated  catalogue  of  creospted 
houses,  with  samples  on  wood,  sent 
on  application  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sate  UMBfaetaw, 

70  KILM  ST.,  BOSTON,  MANS. 

AGENTS  AT  ALL  tEPlTUAL  POINTS. 


That  Beam^ViL  Uimwwijfnvul,  t^ncL  D^omtive  W o<t>d*work ’ 

for  Door*,  Trauaomt?,  A*£hw*  .-wi  tVina^Wft known  ft*  .DO^BI^II  PKET-WOftA  \s  mnnnruoi.mtd  {putyj  by 

C.  8.  tttWSOM  & CO,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Th«f*  1?:  fH>  Bffiit  <4  3p4pj  !n tv  athki)  lai*  work  oin  be  nude  ii  U made  <•!  any  tiowwiUs  ■*?  imyurveci 
flnlabtfi  auoni,  mined,  or  i»  wtiUe  and  gold  or  brume*.  Ail  i'Wiing  nteic.wv.iuif,  urtperr.  ot  fuftMflfli  betwe*  will 
ioppU  yaa,  »VienM  ktfMwUri<sof  »M»«f«etBrt5Vrpiera1^rl«>  lSSS  •**»  ftWE  0MM»  1«  W*st  Sbtli  (ft. 


|f|  ffUSt  OUt 

^t&coatl  Mditba  ?f  Gottng<^ 

<?tuaxgtt)  from-  8$  tor  £#.'•  :tte^S(is.'  '$bV  ^:Wu 
$800  Uwta*  (VtiM!  frurfign}.  HArtge  itt  pripn  tt^Fi 
U{i.  MuHty  of  lil&jsi&H  Oi-t-  $\Mt 

Twenty  cmiter  $2*XK*. ' • ;/vv^ 

Ami  -triirimtl  tit  Pttti  iterntytifib 
\yf'  «i4i  d&ignn 

^ jJfctpAkL 

D.  S.  HOPKINS, 

, . ’ \ ^V*  - '.  ' Architect, 

Central  ftacre#  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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flABPBH'S  SfAOAZr.YS  A&FB&TJX&R. 


WINTER  SEASON.  1890  91 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 

TOURISTS  and  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

IS  CALLED  TO  THE  CELEBRATED 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 


MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA, 

America’s  Famous  Winter  Resort, 

AND  THE 

MOST  ELEGANT  SEASIDE  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  WORLD 


•MV&vitfarjsK  sc£>*fc5,4; 


«>T3tU  0„£t_ 

i .ti'i  fid:  •'i.W  V.  I . ^ lt,LAf  - liMV . « 1* T» 


I • 8y  Tritoii  m>m 

'i’/iejc  /ftm  viioafcfvml#  of  >&*ij’t«nrj«  of  the  Ea&teni < <md,  &Mdte'Swi«#  .who  ennuaity  llee  ittelr  t&fcfepff  j&ta  *M*m. 
for  piuc**  xnuY?ctmgen{aj\  anti  oply  tolJtntti  ntioat;  mnfckig  • th«f  jte  Ip  jo  Citf  Uoro  1#  joii  nicmtnf  of  the  lon«r  *n» 

IricV^rHl.^o^tATf  ^pnp»ij>brtnUo«.  They,  of  coH**<!.*re.  not  of  Th«>  VeapolwtpletieHfi  of  tbp  t^rxo.%  &rt*y  fW 

lUffitrt,  opchnlfib*?  mtes  cWa^d  L-teewlnire  fc>r  inferior  ncconim^dfltkm*. 

The  tittfrhUdii  ©Tfhiwe  people:  wlicw^  seotioil^  of  coaptr^nne  yi*tor.t»jr  ah*rn  arid  wfna*,  **  n4-  w <!***.- 

Bfftd  muoy  moiitba  wlttr .enow,  and  ,wW  f$0  to  lb n in < »?  Art«s*ible  Strofrhertf  rmons  rezartltef* *>f 

nml  o i f e i u*  r uro  * ru  in  < tiliu.)  » > ha  it  paniculsrl.v  cnlfeil iii  Uiit*  item  of  ferm*>niui  tii*iy  to  noi*  uo*  %airh&r 

Uiti  eacpfrf  of  irnjfr'portjiiiCH  p,lie  K«and  tr.p  »v»  being  ios?  than  J1W!  ii?  coumrnintefK-irt  S>?  IN  W .-?  . 

of  hon'rd  *1 ' lilt!  IS .tfr'f  if l .V<  J‘  t , 

lit  irmidm*  ffc* Jonnie.  j from  Kevr  York  lo  Ban  Fjhiuciwo  a«*1  Monterey  by  ouerottfet  &n$  r*tmniu%  b* 


OPS X ALL  Tat'  TSAR  R0tJM>. 


Original  from 

RSITY  OF  MICHIGAN, 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


-Ji  The  Famous  Tenor  of  the.  Work!.  ^ 

V ..  £» 


CAMPANINI 


liaa  written  a IvelpfriJ  article  on  the  care,  cultivation  and  pre^Tratfon  of  the  voice,  of 
Bpt'd&f  interna  tt>  ever s gUi  and  woman  with  vocal  uHariition*  or  talent,  entitled : 


“ How  to  Train  the  Voice',' 

Primed  in  live  November  number  of 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal 

NOW  READY 


(On  the  Newsstands,  to  Cents  per  Copy.)  'ft 
g>jtac' otb*;r¥^wal  feteres  t'f  ibis  {lartantlar  tiitiniw  an’ • p 

11  Td''  liberties  of  Our  ■Daughters,"  By  Mrs.  admiral.  Dahdgrek  , 

UA  Thanksgiving  Surprise^ Moreau*  story  fr 

" EM*r  Lzm/>‘s  Donation  .Party."  F“”-i ^1!’ carutonT’  K 

FVir*  et  t Wo  will  mail  the  Jortoxo.  fn>m  timefo  JwTntiirv.  itW2— -that  ia.  the  'ft 

'.M  p I .UU  halonci#  of  this  year  FREE,  and  a Fin.L  Y RA  it  I hwi  JrtK«ar.v  1st,  [ r 
lWii  ro  Jammry  phi*  ls'vv  AKc  «■  hfcn  m j *:t  premium 

t atajogne,  illuK^tat.mjer  & lii# usahd  artfeies,  u*vl  inducing  “ Jr/  Sml  Du-urk  In MruAtivn*,"  m> 
t.y  Mrs..  A,  R,  ©&Sf&|tv  ; $hsii,  Arf  by  .Ta >t  »S.  I h suk.  of  l,ooiion.  7/ 

Tills  offer  ui  >j$t pn4eHlrteltf  t**  mcnlU'M*<»  u |?n»t  rtfcjidbl*  y.»*ur  .'HtiliscriinUm,  otttfK: f%«ir oiily  wUibvgl  on.  '&L 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  [£ 
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Original  from 
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ua  nrsn  '$  xa gazinx  a d vssTists. 


;t*mT  CUTTER. 

Mti.vi  ni^  i . wife.  i* 

hj«  nW  !*>*•• 


Fiimsv,  sob 
dei'ed-u^^ages 


, \ bottoms  down 

lfOt:XpvCiC0iy, 

and  out  g«>es 

the  bird.  The 

HENi>RVX  cage 
made  of  hard  (not  soft),  brass 
rit^l  wire,  riveted  (no  " spider; 
thin  driUed  bands  anywhere) 
solid  bands.  This  makes 

seeur^,  vetTnin-proo{,  and  worth 
dozen  otJOf  cages  for  actual 


:leaw 


iertif  w- 

1 Ni 

'T/*  N;i 


vij}  *f9-" 

■ :'W-  '■  ■ 

r,gE«crie*  tgjSwt 

as&iaySK’SS 

«*r  EStnid,”  gi*l»S  « «**'<**  a£jfct 

ru»wl  tlV  tU*  <rf  hff(«rtWs  eu(t«. 


»AUiSliR  1ADE  ttoet 


THE5  ONLY  IKON 

*op  to  pieces  in  a short  imitations  ofTHE  kuvju 

Don’t  but  any  of  the  worthies*  imitations  «« 

>cause  they  cost  a little  less*  ______ 

THS  BEST  IS  CSB*&:PES^rtv  xt  V 

lade  only  by  PEABODY  & PARKS,  TROY,  N.  Y 

S.--L.  BY  M..L,  25Ce»TS. 

vd-  c^ot^of  #0 


saBtaww  «; 
«u«arsng3 

so  wit  b the  b«w»  . « Jr*5’er  T-t  ’> 


WAIL  PAPER 


PRINTtNC  INKS, 

S3  RKM1E  STREET.  N»Vl'  YORK. 

Jj.ii  I'  U.E  B(..£fc  I“fc*  are  iWl  ?<y  EfKnW-  .fc 


Go  gle 


Wiieago  arnl  Council  J 
Bliiftfi,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Den  ver, 
Colorado  Springs,  and 
Pueblo,  “Albert  Lea” 
Route : Chicago.  Minne- 
apolis. and  St.  Paul. 


t'i|surpa:>=t-d  Uu'iHt  icTs  and  ;act‘Cmv 

it'-i  ''jatiiM'is, 

•.UrcciUy  retlu*.  < • i • . •«.  i ejV. 


£ ST  JOHN,  Genera*  Manager 
JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Sert.  Tighet  and  Pass.  Agt 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


lum-sK'n  ¥Jo>j?jys  AVvmrifSKK 


CALIFORNIA 

15  REACHED  IN  THE  MOST 

COMFORTABLE  MANNER 
QVERTHE 

SANTAf E ROUTE 

ATCmSONTOPlKA  »■  SANTA 
R . M 

->03 

: THROUGH  JLEE^iUC  CARS 

RUN  FROM  BOTH 
CH  1CAOO  &;  5T  LOUt  S 

Without  chahoe 

| otniceql^om; 

j G.P  A TOPeKA/tCA* 

JNO  J 

A O P.  A CHfC  AOO.lVL 


HA  ft  PE  It'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


(CHICAGO.) 


SOUPS,  SAUCES, 

BOUILLON  or  BEEF  TEA 


RICHEST.  STRONGEST, 

MOST  NUTRITIOUS 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 


Awarded  (he  Gold  Medal.  Paris.  1889. 

Adopted  by  the  0.  S . Army  Medical  Department. 


A Ccnnoteszur 


GAUNTLET  BRAND 


BeBCT  SPICES 

* MUSTARD 


SOLO  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  and  warranted  to  excel 
all  others  In  strength,  richness,  flavor  and  cleanliness. 


SsSTf  &£*nsr  Invention 

STEPHEN  F.  W HITMAN  &S0N. 

tUveNTOBSAMO  SOiJEL NM'fS.  'r  PHILADELPHIA 

FU  for  th©  table  o#  the  daintiest  epIcuifTT 

MQTTET’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  OLIVE  OIL 

Sold  by  all  leading  Grocer*  nnd  l>ruggt*t«. 


DURKEE'S 


Go  gle 
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BAitPEK't  i UOAZfSK:  Al>  VERTISER. 


?Bfer7 — — -SHHW  Tomato,  Mock  Turtle,  Terrapin, 

: 'Ox  Tail,  Okra  or  Gumbo,  Macaroni,^ 

' Pea,  Green  Turtle*  Consomme, 

mtWmiBi  Beef,  .....  julienne,  Soup. and  Bouilli, 

' Vermicelli,  Chicken,  MutlageSawny. 

RICH  and  PERFECTLY  SEASONED. 

Heoutre  orJy  to  tf*  I»Pht<-d.  and  j vrlfcli  pyeat  eary*  from  | UAyft  Salved  rh^«  Mf  )ie*t  JV'oa**' 

'are  tou  - fi&HXy  io  t*trve,  I only  ttw  tw*£  m®!*^*!**  ! tlanfof  to***  tlm-ti 

■■■■M  n - r Seud  v>  efertfcB,  to  iiy.li>  and 

rror  CDfC  Sample  tana  fti  the**  *oiitie«  yvut  thole** 

..II».,.„J  J . 11,  %y.;tt.l5CKITf»  it  co.v 

Sole  Manufaeturois.  Boatan.  Mass 


SOLD  pY  AL,L  LEADING  GROCERS. 


• t‘.;.  . ’ ACF  A£rB$:' 

-■'■  V:5| >u  ‘•■■GeFeiG 

/ Jux  y)4ices;b 

; ‘ m ooe 

’I  ’ ■ ■ ; may  In.’ 

/ .'■Tier  the 

■^S?  vkifr- 

. ..  > f G-.  ' :>;  <V«v  i.o’^k/fest 

jt  '*  twtic.  if  oK'j-oliyyant^ 

/}•  .f  fiii  »«.  i vjftre.il  at 

7 . rvuce  H:  ;r»u<:h  is 

; i:  added 

..;  I’lfUCi. 

Aiwl.«  inAU  the  hundreds  af  ways,  in 
which  * ■ CcsvuliiK-  Flakes  '■  may  be  pre- 
pared, their*?  i?  constant  economy  in  its 


KORN  LET"'  ? 


§ Have trie^  ... 

Vethafg  your  gTo'^r^l^^'l^fcce^  it  ? 

Mnyba  he  dt^es,  htu  has  rtoj  ha* l an  opportune* 
i«»  FfjFF.tt.tn  it  to  yuu.  $Ltk hind. 

U YOU  luHT  ‘/bad  luck;1  >vah  u the  first  time, 
t%*  again  at  dttt; . i$y  steml  us  y<«ix 

h*mc  with  ?c,  tenis  \)r  >tnmp^  ifiewjon  ffa$pr*x 
MifgajSfm,  and  sVc  will  .fuf*>ikh-  atklitlUhid  cites, 
free  of  cost;  thtSh  follow  the  receipt.  d / r ; 


e fiPOfc  *§8pP/i  W*  'H’ifrf'*) 

Forttla.  r.‘  MfifHl  m tUfus  of 41  IT  N. 

I ’siniR,''  iyiti  Imj  **M-rres,to  any 
vu  r#e*\p{  of  u iWfe&HK't •.  pUuhI  fbr  jiwtr 
•***,  fc* 

rale  HW;  "O., 

i?»D. 


THE  FORESTVIUE  CANNIN6  SO 

15Q  & 162  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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